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GOOD    EXAMPLE   FOR  PENNSYLVANIA. 


IN  past  numbers  of  The  School  Journal 
we  have  taJcen  occasion  more  than  once 
to  refer  to  the  interesting  experiments  in 
progress  in  Paris,  intended  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  attaching  industrial  departments  to 
public  schools,  or  of  carrying  on  at  the  same 
timej  in  the  same  school,  courses  of  intellect- 
ual and  industrial  training.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  Republique  Franfaise  gives  some  ac- 
count of  these  experiments,  in  describing  a 
visit  made  to  the  schools  where  they  are  in 
progress  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  M.  Tivard,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  M.  Ferry 
w»s  accompanied  by  MM.  Grfeard,  Vice- 
Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  Buisson, 
Director  of  Primary  Instruction.  With  M. 
Tivard  was  M.  de  Bagnaux,  State  Council- 
lor and  Director  of  Accounts  to  the  Minis- 
ter. The  primary  object  of  the  visit  was  to 
eiamine  the  results  of  the  experiments  just 
alluded  to,  made  by  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  ftiris,  to  solve  the  question  as  to 
whether  industrial  or  trade  education  can 
be  profitably  combined  with  the  ordinary 
leathing  of  a  primary  school. 

The  Ministers  began  their  visit  at  the 
communal  school  situated  on  the  street 
Tournefort,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
proper  local  authorities.  This  school  ranks 
with  one  of  our  advanced  primary  or  gram- 
mar schools,  and  has  pupils  probably  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  old.  Annexed  to  it  are 
suitable  workshops.  The  pupils  receive  the 
intellectual  instruction  usual  in  this  grade 


of  school,  and  in  addition,  a  good  degree  of 
industrial  or  professional  training.  Up  to 
the  age  of  ten  they  pursue  the  usual  studies 
of  a  French  primary  school,  in  the  usual 
way ;  but,  arrived  at  that  age,  they  are  ad- 
mitted at  certain  hours  into  the  shops,  which 
comprise  a  shop  for  sculpture  and  modeling, 
a  shop  for  forge-work  and  machinery,  a  shop 
for  carpentry  and  cabinet-work,  and  a  shop 
for  turning.  The  visitors  examined  the 
articles  made  by  the  scholars  in  the  difTerent 
shops,  and  were  struck  with  the  excellent 
results.  Conducted  into  the  class-rooms, 
they  questioned  many  of  the  children,  and 
were  able  to  as.sure  themselves  that  the  time 
given  to  work  did  not  lessen  the  general  in- 
struction imparted,  either  in  amount  or 
quality — a  result  which  is  also  attested  by 
the  certificates  of  advancement  in  primary 
studies,  which  the  children  in  this  school 
obtain  in  as  large  numbers  as  the  children 
of  other  schools  of  like  grade  where  no  work 
is  done.  In  retiring,  the  Minister  thanked 
the  authorities  of  the  school  for  their  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  management. 

From  the  Tournefort  school  the  Minis- 
ters went  to  the  municipal  school  for  ap- 
prentices, situated  on  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Villette.  The  system  at  this  school  differs 
materially  from  that  at  the  Tournefort  school. 
Here,  none  but  children  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  received  who  have 
finished  their  primary  studies.  The  school 
is  specially  designed  to  prepare  for  appren- 
ticeship.    But  the  instruction  is  not  limited 
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weakened,  with  corresponding  deformity  of 
body  for  life."  This  evil  and  danger  of  a 
crooked  spine  ought  to  be  and  can  be 
averted  by  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of 
school  ofl&cers  and  teachers. 


Self-Control. — If  there  is  one  habit 
which,  above  all  others,  is  deserving  ©f  cul- 
tivation, it  is  that  of  self-control.  In  fact, 
it  includes  so  much  that  is  of  value  and  im- 
portance in  life,  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  in  proportion  to  its  power  does  the 
man  obtain  his  manhood  and  the  woman  her 
womanhood.  The  ability  to  identify  self 
with  the  highest  parts  of  our  nature,  and  to 
bring  all  the  lower  parts  into  subjection,  or 
rather  to  draw  theitt  all  upward  in  harmony 
with  the  best  that  we  know,  is  the  one 
central  power  which  supplies  vitality  to  all 
the  rest.  How  to  develop  this  in  the  child 
may  well  absorb  the  wisdom  and  enthusiasm 
of  every  teacher.  Yet  it  is  no  mysterious  or 
complicated  path  that  leads  to  this  goal. 
The  habit  of  self-control  is  but  the  accumu- 
lation of  continued  acts  of  self-denial  for  a 
worthy  object ;  it  is  but  the  repeated 
authority  of  the  reason  over  the  impulses, 
of  the  judgment  over  the  inclinations,  of  the 
sense  of  duty  over  the  desires.  He  who  has 
acquired  this  habit,  who  can  govern  himself 
intelligentlyj  without  painful  effort,  and 
without  any  fear  of  revolt  from  his  appetites 
and  passions,  has  within  him  the  source  of 
all  real  power  and  of  all  true  happiness. 
The  force  and  energy  which  he  has  put  forth 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  is  not  ex- 
hausted, nor  even  diminished  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  increased  by  use,  and  has 
become  stronger  and  keener  by  exercise ; 
and  although  it  has  already  completed  its 
work  in  the  past,  it  is  still  his  well-tried, 
true,  and  powerful  weapon  for  future  con- 
flicts in  higher  regions. — Phila.  Ledger, 


The  principal  question  put  to  the  teacher 
by  society  is,  not  what  do  you  know  of 
things,  of  men,  of  managing  children ;  not 
can  you  scan  Virgil  and  translate  Homer, 
but  can  you  write  good  English ;  not  can 
you  speak  French,  but  can  you  talk  com- 
mon-sense? True  scholarship  implies,  not 
merely  the  possession  of  knowledge,  but  the 
development  of  the  social  faculties  and  the 
emotions.  Mere  learning  is  often  mistaken 
for  scholarship,  and  a  walking  library  for 
an  electric  battery  of  thought.  **No  per- 
son can  be  called  educated,**  says  Whipple, 
**  until  he  has  organized  his  knowledge  into 
faculty,  and  can  wield  it  as  a  weapon." 
The  scholarship  of  the  teacher  ought  to  be 


liberal,  embracing  some  knowledge  of  many 
things ;  and  any  teacher  can  make  his  cul- 
ture liberal  if  he  uses  aright  the  ample  leis- 
ure which  his  pursuit  affords  him.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  many-sided,  but  the 
teacher  must  be  a  specialist  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  educational  science.  He  is  judged 
by  his  success  as  a  teacher,  not  as  a  scientist, 
a  writer,  a  poet,  or  a  politician. 

The  following  words  are  often  mispro- 
nounced. It  will  be  well  for  the  young 
reader  to  look  them  out  in  the  dictionary, 
and  fix  the  right  sound  and  accent :  Usually, 
zoology,  yolk,  virago,  turbine,  tour,  trow, 
tiara,  thyme,  telegraphy,  tassel,  suit,  strata, 
soot,  sonnet,  soiree,  salmon,  romance,  ro- 
bust, repartee,  raspberry,  pristine,  radish, 
rapine,  prairie,  polonaise,  plateau,  pianist, 
piano-forte,  orang-outang,  Orion,  orchestra, 
nausea,  naivete,  mogul,  libertine,  leisure, 
jaguar,  heinous,  homoeopathy,  height,  gi- 
raffe, ghoul,  finesse,  European,  equipage, 
encore,  ducat,  dishabille,  ^gean  Sea,  Mar- 
mora, Mount  Cenis,  Moscow,  Potosi,  Port 
Said,  Pompeii,  Odessa,  Nueces,  Edinburgh, 
Ecuador,  Ivry,  Messina,  Bombay. 

I  AM  perfectly  familiar  with  the  outcry  of 
brutality,  dark  ages,  torture-chambers,  that 
we  hear  in  this  connection,  and  with  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  instructors  of  se- 
lect or  peculiar  schools,  as  to  the  long  years 
during  which  they  have  never  used  the  rod. 
Their  testimony  is  just  as  valuable  as  that 
of  a  college  president  who  should  say  that 
he  had  never  applied  the  rod  to  his  senior 
class,  or  a  clergyman  who  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  members  of  his  congregation  in 
order  on  the  Sabbath  without  flogging  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
still  remains  true  that  pain,  wisely,  kindly, 
dispassionately,  thoroughly,  severely,  and 
privately  administered,  is  often  the  gentlest 
and  most  soothing  remedy,  bringing  whole- 
some results  and  leaving  no  sting  behind. 
The  substitute  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
moral  suasion  for  corporal  punishment,  when 
it  consists  of  bitter,  sarcastic  words,  is  a 
poor  one,  and  bad  for  the  pupil  every  way. 
I  have  sometimes  sat  in  a  school-room  from 
which  the  use  of  the  rod  was  strictly  ex- 
cluded, where  a  well -applied  birch  would 
be  considered  out  of  place  as  much  as 
thumb-screws  and  pincers,  and  have  shud- 
dered under  the  sharp,  taunting  words  and 
mocking  manner  of  the  person  occupying 
the  place  of  teacher ;  and  I  have  felt  that 
there  is  an  indignity  and  outrage  in  the  use 
of  hard  words  that  even  a  cruel  infliction 
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of  blows  could  not  equal.  So  far  as  the 
objection  to  corporal  punishment  tends  to 
remove  from  it  all  that  is  tyrannical,  mean, 
revengeful,  cruel,  unlovely,  the  plan  is  a 
good  one.  To  exclude  it  altogether  is  an 
extreme  only  less  dangerous  than  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  it, — Perkins, 


The  principal  mistake  of  our  present  civ- 
ilization is  the  dwarfing  of  the  sensibilities. 
After  early  childhood  the  cultivation  of  the 
sensibilities  begins  to  give  place  to  intellec- 
tual training,  and  soon  ceases  entirely,  and 
the  young  mind  is  left  to  train  its  own  sen- 
sibilities. It  is  also  taught  to  smother  and 
conceal  the  impressions  and  sensibilities, 
and  eventually  hardens  into  a  spirit  of  in- 
difference. Mental  acuteness  is  thought  to 
be  the  great  good ;  insensibility  to  feeling 
the  proper  condition.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  any  high  spiritual  attainment  that  the 
sensibilities  be  pure  and  delicate.  Women 
are  more  finely  adapted  to  the  development 
of  such  influences  than  men,  because,  for 
one  thing,  they  are  less  exposed  to  harden- 
ing from  without.  So  the  society  of  the 
future  must  be  acted  on  more  directly  by 
women  than  that  of  the  past.  In  the  bring- 
ing out  of  the  sensibilities  they  must  take  a 
leading  part.  Woman  suffrage  I  regard  as 
an  inevitable  thing,  and  a  good  thing. 
Women  in  public  life  will  bring  it  up  more 
than  it  will  bring  them  down.  There  will 
be  considerable  floundering  before  society 
will  become  completely  adapted  to  the 
change ;  but  after  it  shall  be  fairly  accom- 
plished and  in  working  order,  the  work  of 
society  will  go  on  without  any  deterioration, 
and  with  a  gain  in  purity  of  motives  and 
unselfishness  of  law-makers  and  administra- 
tors. Disinterested  lives  are  the  things 
needed  in  society,  and  women  will  do  most 
in  showing  the  practicability  and  value  of 
such  lives  in  all  forms  of  work.— ^.  G, 
WhitHer. 


The  editor  of  Scribner^ s  Monthly,  who  is 
a  well-read  physician,  says:  "It  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  send  a  boy  out  into  the  world  un- 
taught that  alcohol  in  any  form  is  fire,  and 
will  certainly  burn  him  if  he  puts  it  into  his 
stomach.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  educate  a 
boy  in  such  a  way  that  he  has  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  dangers  that  beset  his  path.  It 
is  a  mean  thing  to  send  a  boy  out  to  take 
his  place  in  society  without  understanding 
the  relations  of  temperance  to  his  own 
safety  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  society.  Of  course  the  great 
barrier   between    the    youth    and    correct 


knowledge: — the  great  mystifier  and  mis- 
leader — is  respectable  society.  This  is  prac- 
tcally  saying  to  the  young,  pretty  univer- 
sally, that  wine  is  a  good  thing.  Fine 
dinners  are  never  given  without  it,  and 
good  men  and  women  drink  it  daily.  They 
do  not  get  drunk,  they  may  be  conscien- 
tious and  religious,  and  many  of  them  not 
only  do  not  regard  wine-drinking  as  harm- 
ful, but  as  positively  beneficial.  The  boy 
and  the  young  man  see  all  this,  and  think, 
naturally,  that  those  who  have  experience 
in  drink  should  know  better  about  its  re- 
sults than  those  who  let  drink  alone. '  * 


The  Canada  School  Journal  makes  these 
extracts  from  a  teacher's  diary :  **  He  who 
speaks  too  much,  tires  himself  and  his 
scholars.  Not  what  we  say,  but  what  the 
children  learn,  shows  the  worth  of  the  school 
work.  If  we  could  always  feel  ourselves  the 
wants  and  the  ability  of  the  child,  many  a 
random  shot  would  not  be  made.  An  inde- 
pendent opinion,  a  free  and  full  rendering 
of  what  was  taught  by  the  teacher,  is  worth 
more  than  a  tubful  of  mechanically  memor- 
ized things;  but  certain  things  must  be  ab- 
solutely and  firmly  entrusted  to  the  memory, 
to  serve  as  material  to  reason  upon — we 
cannot  cipher  with  noughts  only.  The 
greatest  gain  in  instruction  is  obtained,  if 
the  children  become  desirous  of  learning. 
Not  the  sum  of  things  learned,  but  the 
mental  facility  manifested  by  the  scholars  in 
thought,  speech,  and  writing,  is  the  true 
criterion  of  the  scholar's  standing.  The 
question  *  Why?'  is  the  spade  wherewith  we 
dig  the  earth  and  uncover  its  hidden  treas- 
ures. The  scholar's  final  aim  is  not  what  he 
can  doy  but  what  he  shall  grow  to  be. 
Morality  has  for  its  foundation,  firm  habit, 
religious  warmth  of  the  heart,  and  clear 
thought." 


Before  teaching  can  take  rank  as  a  pro- 
fession, teachers  must  command  respect  in 
society  for  their  scholarship.  If  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  school-room,  if  they 
will  write  nothing,  say  nothing,  and  do 
nothmg,  society  will  estimate  them  for  value 
received.  Teachers  who  would  rise  in  their 
business  must  read,  study,  think,  observe, 
and  take  some  part  in  the  affairs  of  life  out- 
side of  school-lessons.  *'The  hardest  thing 
to  do  in  the  world,"  says  Emerson,  '*is  to 
think."  '  But  the  teacher  must  not  stop  with 
thinking;  he  must  take  the  step  from 
thought  to  action.  His  work  is  done  not 
so  much  \ti  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  as  in 
living  contact  with  other  minds.     The  best 
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teacher  is  not  the  one  who  has  devoured  the 
most  books,  but  he  who  can  best  kindle 
young  hearts  into  enthusiasm  for  self-im- 
provement by  a  spark  of  electric  fire  from 
his  own  soul.  The  teacher  is  gauged,  not 
by  what  he  knows,  but  by  what  he  does. 
**  The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the 
foundation-stone  of  all  but  false,  imaginary 
culture,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  that  men  must, 
before  every  other  thing,  be  prepared  to  do 
somewhat." 


Shop  Schools. — The  simple  fact  that  our 
public  schools  every  year  turn  out  boys  of 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  from  that 
time  are  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  anybody 
else,  because  no  one  has  put  them  in  the 
way  of  being  useful,  ought  to  fix  the  neces- 
sity for  just  such  a  system  of  mechanicial 
instruction  as  the  Ruggles  plan  contem- 
plates. If  we  are  to  remain  a  republican 
peopie,  too,  mechanical  industry  is  to  be 
held  as  a  prominent  condition  of  that  state. 
But  now  a  boy  blunders  into  a  calling,  in- 
stead of  finding  his  way  to  it  instinctively ; 
and  in  the  lamentable  majority  of  cases  boys 
never  find  the  occupation  at  all  for  which 
they  are  adapted,  but  drag  on  to  the  end  of 
their  days  without  ei*her  aim  or  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  fatal  waste  of  force  and  freshness  for 
society.  By  opening  the  door  to  an  honor- 
able vocation  as  soon  as  a  lad  leaves  school, 
not  only  is  no  time  lost,  but  the  countless 
temptations  to  vice  which  lurk  everywhere 
in  a  state  of  idleness  are  removed.  Man 
was  made  to  use  machinery  and  tools.  They 
give  him  a  sense  of  power  and  dignity.  Let 
him  be  introduced  to  a  personal  knowledge 
of  them  in  early  life,  and  the  value  of  that 
whole  life  to  himself  and  others  is  increased 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  There 
could  be  no  truer  charity,  as  well  as  far- 
reaching  policy,  in  making  provision  for  the 
career  of  the  young  in  usefulness  to  them- 
selves and  the  community. — Boston  Post. 


A  SINGLE  bitter  word  may  disquiet  an  en- 
tire family  for  a  whole  day.  One  surly 
glance  casts  a  gloom  over  the  household, 
while  a  smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  may 
light  up  the  darkest  and  weariest  hours. 
Like  unexpected  flowers  which  spring  up 
along  our  path,  full  of  freshness,  fragrance, 
and  beauty,  do  kind  words,  and  gentle  acts, 
and  sweet  dispositions,  make  glad  the  home 
where  peace  and  blessings  dwell.  No 
matter  how  humble  the  abode,  if  it  be  thus 
garnished  with  grace  and  sweetened  with 
kindness  and  smiles,  the  heart  will  turn 
lovingly  towards  it  from  all  the  tumult  of 


the  world ;  it  will  be  the  dearest  spot  beneath 
the  circuit  of  the  sun.  And  the  influences 
of  home  perpetuate  themselves.  The  gentle 
grace  of  the  mother,  lives  in  the  daughter 
long  after  her  head  is  pillowed  in  the  dust 
of  death,  and  the  father  kindly  finds  his  echo 
in  the  nobility  and  courtesy  of  sons,  who 
come  to  wear  his  mantle  and  fill  his  place ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  from  an  unhappy^ 
misgoverned,  and  disordered  home,  go  forth 
persons  who  shall  make  homes  miserable, 
and  perpetuate  the  sourness  and  sadness,  the 
contentions  and  strifes  and  railings,  which 
have  made  their  own  early  lives  so  wretched 
and  distorted.  And  what  is  here  said  of 
home  life  is  only  less  true  of  school  life. 

The  secret  of  right  instruction  is  in  hav- 
ing right  teachers.  A  thoughtful  and  cap- 
able teacher  will  always  aim  at  making  the 
pupil  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his 
lessons ;  and  such  a  teacher  is  always  sure 
to  educate  the  thinking  powers,  whether  he 
is  at  work  under  one  school  system  or  an- 
other. A  school  system  is  but  a  tool. 
Some  persons  will  do  better  work  with  a 
jack-knife  and  a  wood-saw  than  others  with 
a  whole  chest  of  carpenter's  tools.  Some 
teachers,  under  a  poor  system  of  instruction 
and  classification,  will  call  out  the  utmost 
natural  powers  of  a  pupil,  while  others  will 
so  labor  that  their  children  shall  scarcely 
suspect  that  the  contents  of  their  school- 
lessons  have  any  connection  with  the  sort 
of  men  and  women  they  are  to  be.  An 
incompetent  man  makes  a  botch  of  all  his 
undertakings,  whether  it  be  of  shaping  the 
minds  of  children  or  making  a  pair  of  boots. 
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NINE  YEARS*  INSTRUCTION. 


SUPT.  W.  W.  SPEER,  IOWA. 


IN  many  of  the  schools  I  visited  last 
winter,  I  gave  simple  tests  to  ascertain 
what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing writing,  spelling,  language,  the  use  of 
capitals,  punctuation  in  its  simplest  form, 
and  in  training  to  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
rapidity  in  handling  the  fundamental  rules 
of  arithmetic.  These  are  things  that  the 
common  schools  ought  to  teach,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  is  natural  when  in  some 
schools  it  is  found  that  not  one  of  these 
things  is  taught.  .What  is  taught  I  am  un- 
able to  say. 

In  one  school  I  pronounced  the  words 
pencil^  Helen,  clothes-press,  and  raspberries^ 
words  found  in  the  first  lesson  of  Swin ton's 
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Speller,  and  asked  the  advanced  class  of  the 
school  to  place  them  in  short  and  simple 
sentences.  The  following  is  a  portion  of 
the  work  done  by  nineteen  pupils,  whose 
average  is  over  fifteen : 

Age  17.  I.  I  bought  me  three  new  Pencils. 
2.  Helen  went  to  School  3  The  clothes  were 
put  upon  the  cloths^x^%& 

Age  19.  \,you  cant  rite  pn  a  slate  with  Out 
a  Penciles 

Age  16.  I,  Pencils  w  to  write  with.  2.  clothes- 
press  is  a  Place  to  hang  clothes  in. 

Age.  13.  I.  We  write  our  lessons  with  pen- 
eels.  2.  Hellen  goes  to  school.  3.  We  hang 
our  cloths  on  the  clothspress. 

Age  14.  I.  pencils  is  What  you  Write  With 

2.  helnn  is  a  Girl,    3.  Close  pin 

Age  16.  I.  Pencil  are  made  to  write.  2. 
Helen  is  a  girls  name  3.  Clothes-press  is  to 
press  clothes 

Age  16.  I.  TheydJ^  to  kinds  of  pencils  slate 
and   Ijead  Pencils    2.  Helen  is  a  girls  name 

3.  Clothes- Press  It  is  used  to  keep  clothes  in. 
Age  15.  I.  Their  are  to  kinds  of  pencils  Slate 

pencils  and  led  pencils.  2.  Helen  Is  a  Girls 
name 

Age  14.  I.  Pencils — are  slate  pencils  or  any 
other  kind  of  pencils.  2.  Helen — is  a  girls 
name.     3.  close  pres — ^is  somphing  to  put  close. 

Age  15.  I.  Helen  is  ^girrels  Name  Clothes 
Pres.  is  a  place  to  Put  Clothes  3.  Raspberries 
a  Cine  oi  /root 

Age  16.  I.  Hellen  is  a  girls  name.  2.  Rasp 
berries  is  a  kind  of  frujt. 

Age  17.  I.  Helen  is  a^r/y  name.  2.  Clothes- 
press  is  to  press  clothes  with. 

Age  14.  I.  A  Pencel  is  to  right  with.  2. 
Helen  is  a  girles  name  3.  Clothespress  is  to 
Press  cloths. 

Age  ii.  i.  Pencils  are  too  write  with.  2. 
Helen,  A  Girls  name.  3.  Clothes-press.  A 
thing  to  press  clothes. 

Age  17.  I.  Pencils  are  used  to  rite  with  on 
paper  for  to  express  our  thoaghts  2.  Helen  is 
aname  applyea  to  girls.  3.  Clothes  press  is  a 
machine  used  to  wash  clothes  with. 

Age  18.  I.  Thoes  are  nice  raspbuarys  are 
nice 

Age  13.  I.  Those  Raspberries  were  Good. 
2.  Hellen  was  a  good  girl 

Age  15.  Mary  has  got  Three  Pencils  2. 
Helen  Is  A  good  Girl.  3.  1  have  got  A  Close 
Press 

Age  15.  I.  Pencils  is  used  to  wright  with.  2. 
Helen  is  a  Girls  name 

Nine  years  is  the  average  time  that  these 
nineteen  pupils  have  been  in  school,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  write  a 
letter  without  marring  it  with  mistakes  that 
would  disgrace  a  boy  nine  years  old,  that 
had  been  properly  trained.  What  have 
these  nineteen  pupils  been  doing  that  they 
can  neither  write,  nor  spell,  nor  construct 
simple  sentences?  What  have  the  teachers 
been  doing?  What  has  produced  this  as- 
tonishing condition?    I  think  I  can  state 


some  reasons  why  this  school  has  been  so 
successful  in  doing  nothing ;  but  before  do- 
ing this,  in  justice  to  the  other  schools,  I 
will  say  that  this  is  probably  the  poorest 
school  in  Marshall  county.  There  are 
plenty  of  just  such  schools  in  the  state, 
produced  by  the  same  unhappy  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.     The  reasons  are : 

1.  It  is  a  town  school  having  between  one 
hundred  and  sixty  and  two  hundred  pupils 
of  school-going  age,  therefore  needs  a  man 
or  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  at 
its  head. 

2.  There  have  been  sixteen  changes  ot 
principals  in  nine  years.  (State  Centre  has 
made  but  two  changes  in  the  same  time.) 

3.  For  nine  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  different  boards  controlling  the  school 
to  employ  the  cheapest  material  in  the 
market.  For  nine  years  the  different 
boards  have  been  waiting  and  watching  for 
a  man  who  would  do  first-class  work  for 
less  money  than  a  second-rate  barber  gets, 
and — they  have  just  found  him. 

4.  The  only  time  the  patrons  manifest 
any  particular  interest,  is  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions ;  then  two  parties  are  organized.  The 
following  are  the  principles  of  the  two  par- 
ties as  shown  both  by  their  actions  and 
statements.  These  are  not  the  principles 
of  the  entire  community.  There  are  men 
in  this  district  who  deprecate  the  manner  in 
which  the  school  interests  are  managed,  but 
they  are  powerless.  They  recognize  the 
great  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  are 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  children  are 
being  defrauded.. 

The  only  issue  at  the  election  is  the 
teacher.  The  party  favorable  to  retaining 
him  adopt  the  following  principles : 

1.  We  again  pledge  ourselves  to  the  policy 
of  a  poor  and  cneap  school. 

2.  And,  since  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Or- 
dainer  to  give  us  such  a  school  under  the  pres- 
ent management,  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to 
support  the  present  economical  (?)  administra- 
tion. 

principles  of  the  opi^osition. 

1.  We  also  favor  a  cheap  school. 

2.  We  demand  the  subordination  of  the 
teachers  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  bur  chil- 
dren. 

3  The  right  of  our  children  to  do  as  they 
please  shall  not  be  Questioned. 

4.  We  execrate  tne  course  of  the  present 
principal  in  his  efforts  to  control  the  school,  as 
we  are  opposed  to  a  centralization  of  power. 

5.  We  believe  that  anybody  can  teach 
school. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  success  of  the  school 
depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  change  ol 
teachers. 
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7.  We  do  not  favor  any  new-fangled  notions. 
We  think  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's 
enough  for  a  boy,  and  too  much  for  a  girl. 

8.  The  opinion  that  a  want  of  attendance 
and  punctuality  retards  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  and  injures  the  school  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion. 

9.  We  mutually  pledge  ourselves  never  to 
visit  the  school. 

10.  We  shall  accept  with  implicit  faith  and 
reliance  any  statements  made  by  our  children. 

11.  We  shall  denounce,  as  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  our  children,  any  parent  who  shall 
visit  the  school,  either  to  encourage  the  teacher, 
or  to  ascertain  as  to  the  truth  of  statements 
made  by  the  children. 

12.  We  believe  that  teachers  can  do  just  as 
good  work  without  as  with  apparatus. 

13.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  success 
with  which  we  tiave  always  been  able  to  main- 
tain these  principles. 

Men,  actuated  by  principles  like  these, 

rob  the  children  and  waste  the  public  money. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  proclaim  their 

•views  from  a  house-top ;  their  actions  speak. 

Marshalltown  Times. 


PLEASANT  REMINISCENCES. 


BY  E.  O.  PECK. 


THE  affection  of  the  children  and  youth 
whose  teacher  I  have  been,  is  ana  has 
ever  been  dear  to  me.  1  have  often  been 
moved  almost  to  tears  at  their  love. 

Freddy  H.  was  called  a  hard  pupil  in  the 
grammar  school  where  I  taught  m  the  year 
1871.  Indeed,  I  found  the  whole  school  in  a 
decidedly  undisciplined  state.  The  larger 
portion  of  it  was  composed  of  boys,  graduated" 
from  the  primary  department,  and  under  six- 
teen, and  as  mischievous  a  set  as  one  ever 
finds  in  a  school-room,  I  venture  to  assert. 
They  seemed  to  defy  all  law  and  order; 
stormed  out  at  recess,  and  stormed  in  again  at 
ringing  of  the  bell,  or  lingered  outside  until 
patience  grew  weary;  and  at  every  provoca- 
tion a  burst  of  hilarious  laughter  rang  noisily 
through  the  room,  no  matter  what  exercise  was 
in  progress.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go 
into  particulars  as  to  all  the  methods  adopted 
to  procure  order  and  assert  my  authority.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  I  aimed  always  at  coolness  and 
fairness;  not  to  show  anger,  but  to  lead  them 
to  understand  I  was  interested  in  their  welfare; 
and  if  I  punished  it  was  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  not  from  any  resentment.  In  three  weeks 
— I  am  surprised  now,  thinking  of  the  change. 
One  afternoon  the  school-room  was  so  quiet 
one  could  almost  have  heard  a  pin  fall  to  the 
floor.  All  were  busy  except  three  boys,  who 
had  come  in  later,  and  sat  near  the  stove. 
Knowing  the  tendency  of  the  boys,  I  kept  a 
quiet,  unnoticed  watch  of  them.  Cbming 
down  the  aisle  from  the  back  seat,  where  I 
had  been  to  assist  one  of  the  girls,  I  passed 


the  stove  and  saw  thereon  a  percussion  cap,  I 
brushed  it  off  with  a  lead-pencil,  and  asked 
Freddy  H.,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  if  he  put  it 
there.     He  promptly  replied,  *'  No  ma'am.**      . 

"Did you,  Frank?** 

"No,  ma'am.** 

"  Did  you,  Harry,"  I  said  to  the  youngest. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  Frank  gave  it  to  me,  and 
told  me  to  do  it.** 

*'  Is  that  true,  Frank  ?  Did  you  give  the  cap 
to  Harry  for  that  purpose?" 

"Yes,  ma'am ;  but  Fred  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Fred,  did  you  give  it  to  Frank  to  have  it 
put  on  the  stove  ?'* 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Come  to  my  desk.** 

He  came  unhesitatingly.  He  was  used  to 
the  ferrule,  but  he  was  not  used  to  my  method 
of  convicting  the  guilty.  I  asked  him  to  think 
honestly,  and  tell  me  if  he  did  not  consider 
himself  most  to  blame  for  the  intended  dis- 
turbance, since  the  idea  was  his,  and  he  fur- 
nished the  cap,  and  tried  to  draw  others  in  by 
persuading  them  to  do  what  he  hardly  dared 
do  himself.  W^ith  a  frankness  which  surprised 
me,  he  acknowledged  all,  passed  judgment 
upon  himself,  and  received  the  punishment  he 
merited  with  quiet  dignity,  and  took  his  seat 
with  a  serious  face  in  whicn  was  no  anger.  But 
the  other  boys  I  punished  in  the  same  way ; 
Frank,  however,  proving  himself  more  of  a 
coward,  by  trying  to  evade  the  punishment  on 
the  plea  that  he  neither  did  the  mischief  nor 
originated  the  idea.  Freddy  twice  again  dur- 
ing the  term  broke  the  rules,  which  were  ne- 
cessarily very  strict,  and  was  punished ;  but  I 
had  found  the  way  to  his  heart  and  his  honor, 
and  the  boy,  who  had  made  other  teachers 
much  trouble,  never  gave  me  an  impolite 
word,  and  grows  weekly  more  studious  and 
manly. 

"  Why,  teacher,"  said  he  and  another  boy 
of  his  age  to  me,  one  day,  "  we  have  been 
called  the  'unaccountable*  in  mischief— the 
worst  boys  in  school." 

"  I  never  called  you  so,"  I  replied. 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  other  teachers  have ;  but 
they  did  not  treat  us  as  you  do." 

The  term  following,  Freddy  H.  was  one  ot 
my  "  perfect  pupils,"  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted friends  I  ever  had  in  school.  His  les- 
sons were  well  learned,  his  place  never  va- 
cant, and  his  deportment  above  reproach.  He 
brought  me  lovely  bouquets,  and  ran  on  errands 
for  me  out  of  school.  I  could  trust  him  even 
in  matters  of  importance.  The  teacher  in  the 
primary  departiyent,  who  had  previously  called 
him  "snarly-faced  Freddy,"  now  remarked 
the  change.  His  natural  love  of  fun.  together 
with  his  quick  and  obstinate  temper,  had  led 
teachers  to  regard  him  as  evil-disposed ;  and 
all  their  treatment  of  him  had  tended  to  make 
themselves  trouble,  and  him  less  and  less  lov- 
able. Frank,  honest  dealing,  prompted  by  love 
and  good  feehng,  won  him  entirely.  A  pretty 
pen-knife,  his  gift,  is  a  highly-prized  article  in 
my  writing-desk  to-day,  aSfter  all  these  years  in 
which  he  has  grown  to  be  a  man  and  I  have 
lost  sight  of  him.  Other  little  souvenirs,  among 
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them  his  picture  taken  with  his  dog,  and  sev- 
eral warm,  boyish  letters,  are  choicely  kept  in 
memory  of  the  little  man  whose  affection  for 
me  was  something  of  a  wonder,  and  a  greater 
compliment  than  many  a  flattering  word  from 
older  lips. 

Tommy  M.,  a  little,  freckled-faced  Irish  boy, 
widi  bare  feet  and  ragged  clothes,  was  another 
of  my  pupils  beneath  whose  careless,  unpre- 
possessmg  appearance  I  found  much  that  was 
worthy  and  delightful.  One  summer  afternoon, 
I  staid  two  long,  weary  hours  with  him  after 
the  school  was  dismissed,  and  all  the  others 
were  gone.  It  was  for  tardiness,  for  which  I 
required  as  many  minutes  quietly  spent  after 
school  hours  as  the  pupil  was  culpably  late. 
His  time  was  twenty  minutes,  but  his  obstinacy 
and  unwillingness  to  obey  lengthened  it  to  two 
hours.  After  he  had  gone,  and  I  was  alone, 
weary  and  sad  with  the  long,  hard  day,  I 
thought,  judging  firom  the  hard,  unpleasant 
face  be  carried  away,  that  the  child,  though  out- 
wardly conquered,  was  inwardly  nursing  a  pos- 
itive resentment  toward  me  which  might  give 
me  more  trouble.  The  day  following  was  the 
weekly  holiday,  and  no  school.  I  was  on  the 
street,  and  met  my  delinquent  pupil  of  the  day 
previous.  When  his  eyes  met  mine  I  accosted 
nim  with  a  smiling,  cordial  greeting.  His  face 
grew  fairly  radiant  with  good  feeling,  and  was 
a  pleasant  sight  despite  the  tumbled  hair,  wide 
mouth  and  freckles.  I  had  found  his  heart, 
and  had  no  more  fears  for  Tommy.  He  be- 
came more  and  more  my  friend,  until  he 
needed  no  other  incentive  to  good  behavior, 
even  to  self-control  in  a  moment  of  anger,  than 
to  please  me,  and  it  was  punishment  enough  to 
know  I  was  displeased  with  him. 

As  the  last  term  I  was  in  the  school  drew 
near  its  close.  Tommy  frequently  dropped  lit- 
tle hints,  with  knowing  nods  and  smiles,  abbut 
something  he  was  going  to  do  for  me.  My 
watch-guard  was  only  a  silken  cord,  and  had 
broken  and  been  mended  several  tiroes,  so 
that  it  was  really  insecure ;  and  the  last  day, 
after  the  public  exercises  were  over,  and  both 
visitors  and  pupils  were  gone,  Tommy  still  lin- 
gered, and  sidling  up  to  me  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  sadness  and  joy  in  his  now,  to 
me,  ever  sunny  face,  reached  out  his  little 
folded  hand,  saying,  "  Here  is  something  for 
you/'  and  dropped  into  my  open  palm  a  new 
silken  watch-cord  with  four  bright  little  charms. 
They  were  cheap  trinkets,  but,  in  his  eyes,  real 
beauties.  You  who  have  presents  from  tht 
hand  of  wealth  cannot  know  my  feelings  as  I 
took  these  from  the  barefoot  child,  whose  coat 
even  on  public  days  was  out  at  the  elbows,  and 
knew  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  earn- 
ings out  of  school  hours.  It  had  been  a 
greater  pleasure  to  him  to  save  his  pennies  for 
this  than  to  spend  them  in  any  way  for  him- 
self little  as  he  had  of  life's  luxuries.  I  have 
never  seen  him  since,  but  I  still  keep  a  portion 
of  his  gift,  and  my  heart  grows  warm  as  I  re- 
call his  unselfish  devotion  to  me. 

Teachers,  look  for  the  good  in  your  most  un- 
promising pupils ;  for,  do  not  doubt  it,  there  is 
a  well  of  sweetn^s  in  their  hearts,  however 


deep  beneath  a  hard,  rough  surface  it  may  be  ; 
and  sometimes,  though  the  surface  be  very  un- 
couth, the  sweet  waters  are  not  so  very  far 
down,  nor  so  very  hard  to  be  reached. 
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ONE  fact  of  National  significance  stood. out  in 
the  late  presidential  Campaign,  with  a  prom- 
inence that  nobody  can  gainsay.  Underneath 
the  strife  of  rival  parties,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  quietly  been  making  up  a 
verdict  for  the  American  system  of  free  educa- 
tion for  all  American  children.  The  future  his- 
torian will  discover  undisputed  evidence  that 
the  educational  policy  of  free  schooling  for  the 
people  has,  from  the  first,  been  a  growing  cause 
in  the  new  world.  It  is  the  one  cause  that  has 
never  met  with  a  serious  reverse.  From  the 
day  when  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  legislated  for  the  education  of  all 
children  at  the  partial  expense  of  the  State,  the 
American  system  has  encountered  the  steady 
opposition  of  the  same  classes  who  oppose  it  to- 
day. A  portion  of  the  sectarian  clergy  of  all 
sects ;  a  clique  of  the  social  "  upper  ten  ;"  a  class 
of  men-of-letters  given  up  to  excessive  admira- 
tion of  a  European  literary  caste;  a  few  stingy 
rich  men,  and  a  good  many  stupid  and  ignorant 
poor  men  ;  the  style  of  politician  for  whom  there 
IS  already  too  much  reading  and  writing — ^these 
are  the  natural  foes  of  a  generous  system  of 
popular  education  at  home  or  abroad.  And, 
along  with  this  constant  army,  has  gone  a  varia- 
ble corps  of  accidental  opponents,  often  against 
their  own  better  judgment,  thrown  on  the  wrong 
side  of  this  great  American  question.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  the  public  schools  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  calamity ;  but  the  time  never 
was,  in  this  country,  when  their  friends  were 
so  numerous,  intelligent,  and  progressive,  and 
their  enemies  so  uninfluential  and  destitute  of 
of  any  working  plan,  as  to-day. 

Every  decade  has  witnessed  the  majestic  ad- 
vance of  the  people's  school,  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Pacific.  Previous  to  the  late  war, 
this  advance  was  along  the  free-State  line ; 
planting  in  every  new  territory  north  of  that  line 
a  public-school  system  which  was  constantly  en- 
larging and  expanding  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
those  great  and  growing  communities.  But  the 
free  school  was  not  confined  to  the  North  previ- 
ous to  i860.  Indeed,  some  of  its  most  vital 
features,  like  the  free  State  university,  the  elec- 
tive system  of  study,  and  the  unsectarian  type 
of  moral  instruction,  were  outlined  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  a  distinct- 
ness and  force  for  which  we  look  in  vain  else- 
where. A  good  system  of  public  schools  for 
white  children  existed  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
South  before  the  war;  and  the  desire  for  the 
better  education  of  the  masses  had  a  periodical 
revival  among  their  influential  classes.  So  when, 
in  1865,  the  free  school  appeared  in  various  parts 
of  the  Southern  States,  it  was  not  alone  the  work 
of  Northern  school-men.  Thousands  of  teach- 
ers have  streamed  down  across  the  old  border 
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line  in  response  to  the  call  of  both  races  and 
every  class  of  the  Southern  people.  Every 
Southern  State  has  now  a  system  of  free-school 
legislation,  good  enough,  if  thoroughly  applied, 
to  insure  the  fit  education  of  all  its  children  and 
youth. 

But  never  till  the  late  presidential  campaign 
has  the  most  observing  school-man  realized  the 
hold  of  the  free-school  idea  upon  the  people  of 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  successful  candi- 
date for  president  is  the  old  president  of  Hiram 
College — ^the  Congressman  who  drew  the  bill 
and  supported  it  with  a  telling  speech,  which 
created  the  National  Bureau  of  Education ;  and, 
for  years,  a  most  intelligent  student  of  the  school 
life  of  the  country.  His  opponent,  early  in  the 
canvass,  made  unmistakable  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  public-school  boy,  and  the 
friend  at  once  of  the  school-mistress  and  the 
school.  We  do  not  recall  a  candidate  of  either 
party  for  governor  who  has  not  felt  called  to 
place  himself  right  on  this  issue  before  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  heated  campaign  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  prevailing  party  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  the  scnool  issue  has  played  an  import- 
ant part.  The  "  last  card"  of  every  hard-pressed 
Southern  candidate  has  been  a  profuse  issue  of 
promises  to  the  people  of  more  and  better  schools 
for  their  children.  At  Washington,  the  import- 
ant Question  of  national  aid  for  Southern  educa- 
tion nas  come  to  the  front,  evidently  to  stay. 

It  may  turn  out  a  great  national  blessing  that, 
for  the  next  two  years,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  be  just  in  that  political  dead- 
lock most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
true  statesmanship  that  works  for  the  children. 
Neither  of  the  great  parties  will  now  venture  on 
any  extreme  measure  to  alarm  the  country,  or 
risk  a  loss  of  position.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
patriotic,  far-seeing  statesmen  of  all  sections  to 
lay  foundations  for  the  new  Republic  in  the 
most  generous  policy  for  the  coming  generation. 
Never  was  there  such  an  opportunity  as  now  to 
strike  a  death-blow  to  popular  ignorance  in  the 
very  hiding-places  of  its  aark  dominion.  Never 
was  there  such  a  call  to  smother  a  national 
abomination  like  Mormonism.  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  so  favorable  for  a  lesson  to  the 
bishops.  One  would  think  that  such  a  "  straw" 
as  the  late  election  for  mayor  in  the  city  of  New 
York  would  convince  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
direction  of  the  educational  wind.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  take  certain  features  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem under  national  protection.  They  will  de- 
mand national  aid  for  the  schooling  of  the  chil- 
dren in  every  State  that  requires  assistance,  un- 
til its  own  resources  are  fully  developed.  They 
will  demand  a  national  protection  against  that 
perversion  of  State  or  National  funds  to  sectarian 
uses,  for  >^hich  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  and 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church 
now  clamor.  The  time  is  coming  when  no  State 
will  dare  to  nurse  or  tolerate  within  its  borders 
such  armies  of  ignorance  as  now  threaten  the 
peace  of  our  grandest  commonwealth.  As  well 
might  a  family  in  a  Fifth-avenue  palace  permit 
a  den  of  rattlesnakes  to  breed  in  their  cellar,  as 
a  city  like  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  live  at 


the  mercy  of  the  desperate  and  ignorant  classes 
that  now  elect  their  governments  and  plunder 
their  citizens.  Neither  will  the  nation  long  per- 
mit the  election  of  President  to  hang  in  suspense 
upon  the  purchased  votes  of  men,  white  or  black, 
of  native  or  foreign  birth,  who  cannot  read  and 
write. 

There  is  no  body  of  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  who,  for  the  next  four  years,  can 
be  so  nobly  influential  as  the  leading  friends, 
officials,  and  teachers  of  schools  in  the  Southern 
States.  Some  of  these  men  are  now  statesmen, 
in  a  very  high  sense  of  that  word.  They  have 
done  wonders,  both  at  the  State  House  and  on 
the  stump,  in  behalf  of  the  children.  Their  day 
is  now  at  hand,  and  we  look  to  them  to  largely 
advance  the  educational  policy  of  the  States 
they  represent.  Now  is  the  time  to  roll  out  the 
Northern  "  barrel ;"  not  to  buy  votes,  but  to  plant 
schools;  especially  for  the  building-up  of  the 
great  public-school  interest  which  must  be  the 
commanding  power  in  Southern  education. 
Now  is  the  time  for  wise  men  to  visit  our  South- 
em  friends  and  make  them  feel  that,  at  least, 
the  coming  generation  may  be  of  one  mind  and 
heart  through  all  our  vast  domain.  Now  let  us 
brace  up  into  a  *'  solid  North,"  a  "  solid  South  ;" 
a  union  first,  last,  and  forever,  solid  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  for  truth  and  charity  and  order ;  for  lib- 
erty and  true  refinement,  and  universal  love. 

N,  E,  youmal  of  Education. 


»  •  < 


HOW  TO  TEACH  SPELLING. 


SUPT.  F.  W.  PARKER. 


1  TRANSCRIBE  on  paper  or  tablet  the  pictures 
of  words  that  I  have  m  my  brain.  This  is  the 
process  of  spelling,  and  needs  not  the  slightest 
qualification  or  explanation  to  make  itself  clear 
to  any  one  who  will  think  of  exactly  what  they 
would  do  when  they  write  a  word.  If  we  mis- 
spell a  word,  our  brain-picture  of  it  is  defective ; 
when  we  think  it  wrong,  we  are  comparing  the 
written  form  with  a  brain-form.  Our  attention 
to  this  form  brings  it  more  distinctly  into  the 
consciousness,  and  the  mistake  is  seen  and  cor- 
rected. 

Words  oftentimes  come  into  the  brain  as  com- 
binations of  sounds  (names  of  letters),  which 
must  be  translated  into  forms  before  they  can  be 
written.  If  this  has  not  been  done  previous  to 
the  act  of  writing,  a  double  and  difficult  process 
takes  place,  which,  together  with  the  absorbing 
thought  of  composition,  renders  such  transla- 
tions imperfect.  Thus  rnany  persons  who  spell 
exceedingly  well  orally,  make  many  mistakes 
in  writing.  A  teacher  took  three  prizes  at  spell- 
ing-schools, and  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling 
in  a  short  note  to  a  school  committee ! 

The  foundation  of  spelling  should  be,  then, 
the  reception  in  the  brain  of  forms,  not  soui^ds. 
The  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  mind's 
perception  and  retention  of  correct  word-forms, 
when  ascertained,  will  give  us  the  best  possible 
method  of  teaching  spelling.  First,  then,  the 
closest  attention  to  a  form  to  be  retained  is 
brought  about  by  the  most  energetic  exercise  of 
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the  sense  of  sight  upon  that  form.  The  closest 
attention  to  a  form  is  attained  by  attempting  to 
draw  it.  The  closest  attention  to  a  word  that 
can  be  given,  is  to  draw  it — that  is,  to  copy  it  in 
writing. 

All  primary  study  of  spelling  should  be  by 
copying  words.  Let  me  repeat :  as  drawing  is 
the  best  method  of  training  sieht,  so  drawing 
words  is  the  most  economical  and  practical 
method  of  teaching  spelling.  Trained  sight 
^411  take  in  a  word-form  at  one  seeing,  so  that 
it  can  be  correctly  reproduced  with  great  ease. 

Two  more  very  important  principles,  and  I 
will  give  the  details  of  a  natural  method.  The 
forced  attempt  to  reproduce  or  express  that 
which  is  vague  and  indistinct  in  the  mind,  is 
detrimental.  Original  mental  representations 
or  pictures  are  the  results  of  repeated  action  of 
the  perceptive  faculties  upon  the  same  objects. 
They  grow  into  distinctness  very  slowly  indeed ; 
thus  the  little  child  must  hear  the  same  word 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  times  before  it 
attempts  to  utter  it.  There  comes  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  accretions  of  impressions  of  the 
same  spoken  word,  by  its  own  vividness,  force 
the  child  to  utter  it — the  first  word. 

In  like  manner  the  word -form,  slowly  pro- 
duced by  close  seeing  (writing),  should  not  be 
reproduced  until  it  is  distinct  in  the  mind.  The 
child  should  be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  seeing  or  even  reproducing  incorrect  forms, 
for  they  stamp  themselves  ^s  readily  upon  the 
mind  as  correct  forms,  and  will  turn  up  on  paper 
as  unwelcome  intruders-  The  same  is  true  of 
all  forms  and  expressions— capitals,  punctuation, 
and  sj-ntax.  The  details  of  the  method,  founded 
upon  these  principles,  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  follow  for  several  years — ^and  I  think  with 
excellent  results — are  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  year  (lowest  primary),  should  be 
spent  in  copying  words,  with  little  or  no  re- 
production without  copy.  Language  consists 
of  reading  (recalling  ideas),  and  composition 
(expressing  them).  Reading  and  composition 
should  be  taught  together,  as  two  branches  of 
language.  Every  word  and  every  sentence 
taught  should  be  copied  fi*om  the  blackboard  on 
the  slate,  and  then  read  firom  the  slate.  No 
matter  how  crude  and  awkward  the  first  copy- 
ings are,  they  should  be  commended,  and  the 
writer  encouraged.  They  are  types  of  the  child's 
crude  perceptions.  Perseverance  will  soon  bring 
order  out  of  seeming  chaos.  The  better  the  pic- 
ture of  the  word  the  child  makes,  the  more  dis- 
tinct will  the  impression  be  upon  the  mind; 
therefore,  technical  writing  should  be  taught 
firom  the  first.  The  writing  of  words  and  sen- 
tences helps  reading  essentially,  and  if  it  were 
done  for  no  other  purpose,  the  time  would  be 
well  spent — time  which  would  otherwise  be  given 
to  listlessness  or  tiresome  idleness. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  quite  a  number 
of  distinct  mental  word-pictures  will  be  stored 
in  the  mind,  ready  for  reproduction.  Begin 
carefiiUy ;  after  a  word  has  been  copied  from  the 
Vaard,  erase  it,  and  have  it  reproduced  without 
capv.  Do  the  same  with  two  words,  then  three, 
nd  so  on.  Write  a  sentence,  erase  part  of  it — 
and  then  cause  the  whole  to  be  written.     Never 


have  one  word  written  incorrectly,  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it. 

3.  Teach  those  words  only  which  your  pupils 
use  in  language.  This  rule  holds  good  through- 
out the  course.  By  language  I  mean  words 
used  in  any  and  all  recitations.  When  a  word 
is  misspelled,  have  it  corrected  immediately. 
Keep  a  list  of  misspelled  words,  and  teach  no 
other  words  until  they  are  learned. 

4.  Teach  the  most-used  words  first — words 
like  is,  are,  were,  was,  been,  shall,  will,  they, 
there,  their,  which,  whose,  etc. 

5.  Teach  words  separately,  and  in  sentences. 
The  best  test  of  spelling  is  writing  from  dictation. 

6.  No  word  should  be  taught  until  it  is  the 
sign  of  a  distinct  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  learner. 
The  first  year,  the  child  should  be  trained  to  ex- 
press thought  orally ;  the  second  year,  to  talk 
with  the  pencil,  which  involves  the  reproduction 
continually  of  words  which  he  knows.  The 
spelling  is  made  a  minor  branch  of  language- 
teaching,  taking  very  little  extra  time. 

7.  During  the  third  year,  oral  spelling  can  be 
introduced  as  a  valuable  auxiliary.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  third  year,  if  this  method  has  been 
faithfully  followed,  that  children  will  write  cor- 
rectly most  new  words  after  reading  them  once  ; 
this  is  a  trained  product  of  trained  sight. 

8.  All  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying 
words  and  sentences  in  the  best  possible  nand- 
writing.  The  copied  words  should  be  marked 
and  corrected  just  as  carefully  as  any  other 
lesson. — Primary  Teacher. 
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EDUCATION   IN  JAPAN. 


THE  following  letter  ft-om  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Mendenhall,  Professor  in  the  University  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly : 

The  educational  world  at  large  has  been 
justly  astonished  at  the  numerous  changes 
and  reforms  that  have  been  made  in  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  Japan  within  the  last  ten 
years.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  affairs,  of  greater  or  less  import- 
ance, the  peaceful  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  here  within  that  time  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  gneat  strides 
made  by  this  people,  until  recently  so  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  largely  be- 
come matters  of  common  information,  and  I 
can  only  hope  by  calling  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  educational  progress  of  the 
country  to  interest  or  instruct  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association.  Such  a 
sketch  must  needs  be  brief,  and  only  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  subject  can  be  touched 
upon.  That  the  present  situation  may  be  the 
better  understood  it  will  be  necessar}'  to  refer 
to  the  earlier  educational  history  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  history  of  education  in  Japan  must 
cover  many  centuries  of  time.  A  few  facts 
that  have  been  tolerably  well  settled  by  Japa- 
nese historians  will  doubtless  be  of  interest, 
and  for  these  I  am  piir.-iipriUy  indebted  to  an 
excellent  series  of   papers  on    Education    in 
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Japan,  prepared  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment for  the  Philadelphia  International  Ex- 
hibition. 

The  introduction  of  letters  into  Japan  dates 
back  to  as  early  a  day  as  about  loo  B.  C.  By 
this  I  mean  the  use  of  characters  by  means  of 
which  a  written  language  was  formed  and  a 
literature  became  possible.  For  this  great  gift 
Japan  is  indebted  to  Corea.  In  the  earliest 
times  literature,  learning  and  men  of  learning 
came  to  Japan  from  both  Corea  and  China, 
but,  as  has  so  frequently  happened  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  she  has  now  outstripped  them 
in  her  progress  towards  what  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  highest  civilization.  For 
some  hundreds  of  years  she  continued  to  em- 
ploy persons  eminent  for  their  learning  in 
these  countries  to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  they  were  then  known.  In  this  way  was  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period  the  art  of  pot- 
tery, for  skill  in  which  the  workmen  of  Japan 
are  now  so  distinguished.  Music  is  said  to 
have  thus  reached  her  shores  about  450  A.  D., 
at  which  time  a  musician  was  brought  from 
Corea,  although  music  in  a  ruder  form  must 
have  existed  m  the  country  at  an  earlier  date. 
Among  the  sciences,  so  called,  that  of  medi- 
cine also  came  from  Corea— professors  of 
medicine  as  well  as  of  astrology,  divination 
and  almanac-making  having  been  sent  from 
that  country.  Some  knowledge  of  geography 
was  also  obtained  from  the  same  source^  An 
observatory  was  established,  and  also  a  Uni- 
versity, in  which  instruction  was  given  in  Chi- 
nese characters  and  history,  as  well  as  in 
music,  medicine,  astronomy,  etc.,  as  early  as 
about  700  A.  D.  The  Imperial  University,  in 
which  the  writer  is  now  engaged,  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendent  of  this  venerable  institution,  although 
it  has  passed  through  many  long  periods  of 
masterly  inactivity.  In  regard  to  die  matter  of 
learning  and  the  learned,  there  were  some 
customs  that  prevailed  in  those  olden  times 
that  might  be  worthy  of  imitation  to-day.  It 
.was  the  custom  to  reward  scholars,  and  those 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  in  various  ways.  As  early  as  500  A. 
D.,  an  Imperial  Edict  was  issued,  declaring 
that  the  selection  of  men  for  the  public  service 
should  be  made  to  depend  on  tneir  integrity 
and  learning,  and  thus  civil-service  reform  is 
shown  to  be  no  new  thing. 

Persons  who  taught,  and  thus  aided  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  were  rewarded  by  an 
annual  gift  of  from  50  to  200  bundles  of  rice  in 
the  straw.  Afterwards  it  was  decreed  that 
when  any  scholar  received  a  government  ap- 
pointment he  should  donate  his  first  year's 
salary  to  his  teacher,  and  this  was  again  modi- 
fied so  that  he  was  obliged  to  bestow  one-tenth 
of  his  salary  upon  his  teacher  as  long  as  he 
lived.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  spread  rapid- 
ly, and  many  private  schools  were  founded  by 
the  Daimios  or  Princes  of  Japan.  Throughout 
the  feudal  times  much  attention  was  given  to 
learning,  and  the  successive  Sho-guns  or  "Ty- 
coons," as  they  are  called  by  Western  writers, 
were  liberal  patrons  of  the  sciences  and  arts. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  during  all  of 


this  time  the  educational  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment were  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  or 
Samurai — the  great  masses  of  the  people  being 
left  to  help  themselves ;  and  to  their  credit  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  they  established  and 
maintained  schools  of  their  own,  in  which  their 
children  received  instruction  in  the  more  ele- 
mentary Chinese  characters,  and  in  the  art  of 
computing  by  the  "  Sorobaii."  The  almost 
absolute  non-intercourse  with  other  nations  to 
which  Japan  adhered  during  this  entire  period 
prevented  the  introduction  of  what  was,  and  is 
still,  known  as  Western  learning,  except  to  the 
small  extent  to  which  it  found  its  way  into  the 
country  through  the  Dutch,  who  were  for  a 
long  time  granted  limited  trading  privileges. 

The  education  of  the   young  Samurai  was 
therefore  of  a  very  limited  and  peculiar  kind. 
From  young  men,  now  my  pupils,  who  began 
their   education    under  that    system,    I    have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  this  early  training. 
The  school  generally  assembled  at  a  very  early 
hour — during  most  of  the  year  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     Some  time  was  spent  in  lis- 
tening to  an  address  from  one  of  the  principal 
teachers,  often  concerning  morals  or  some  doc- 
trine of  Confucius,  whose  teachings  have  al- 
ways been  highly  regarded  here,  many  schools 
having  been  founded  in  his  name.    After  this 
several  hours  were  spent  in  learning  to  write 
and  understand   Chinese  characters,   and    in 
reading  Japanese   and   Chinese   history,   and 
certain  books  known  as  Chinese  Classics.     It 
should    be   understood  that  the  spoken  lan- 
guage in  Japan  is  entirely  different  from  the 
written    language.      Chinese   characters  were 
early  understood,,  and  have  been  retained,  al- 
though their  meaning  has  in  many  cases  been 
modified  or  extended,  and  often  new  meanings 
applied.     An   ordinary  scholar  must  know  at 
least  five  thousand  of  these  characters,  and  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  are  necessary  to  enable 
him    to   make    any  pretensions    to   learning. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vast  amount  of  time 
must  be  wasted  in  the  education  of  the  Japa- 
nese youth,  and  their  men  of  intelligence  all 
admit  that  the  written  language,  in  which  their 
history  and  literature  is  bound  up,  is  the  heav- 
iest load  they  have  to  carry.     After  these  exer- 
cises, which   constituted   the  literary   part   of 
their  training,  the  next  few  hours  were  given 
to  the  cultivation   of   physical    strength   and 
skill,  which  were  matters-  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, since  these  young  men  were,  in  the 
main,  to  spend  their  lives  as  the  retainers  and 
defenders  of  Daimios  or  Princes  to  whom  they 
were  attached.    In  these  exercises  they  learned 
the  use  of  the  sword,  and  fencing  with  this 
dan|^erous-looking    two-handed    weapon    was 
earned  to  great  perfection.     They  were  also 
taught  to  use  the  spear,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  to  ride  horses. 

In  this  way  the  school  day  was  passed. 
What  we  consider  the  essential  elements  of 
primary  instruction  were  not  taught  in  these 
schools.  Arithmetic,  especially,  was  despised 
as  being  only  fit  for  tradesmen  and  farmers  ; 
and  if  a  young  fellow  were  to  show  any  famil- 
iarity with  the  art  of  computing,  he  would  lose 
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caste  with  his  companions.  These  facts  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  country  up  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Sho-gun  or  Tycoon,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Mikado  to  the  full  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  been  for  centuries  de- 
prived. Many  volumes  would  be  required  to 
tell  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  here 
within  the  ten  or  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  important  event.  In  educational 
matters  alone,  enough  reforms  have  been  in- 
stituted to  make  a  nation  famous.  A  brief 
reference  to  the  most  important  of  these  must 
suffice.  A  National  Department  or  Bureau  of 
Education  has  been  established.  A  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  best  systems 
of  public  instruction  in  Europe  and  America 
was  made  by  Mr.  Tanaka  Fujimaro,  Senior 
Vice  Minister  of  Education,  and  manager  of 
the  Educational  Deparlment,  who  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  the  personal  inspection  and  ex- 
amination of  these  systems.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  that  could  be  made  applicable  to  the  condi- 
tions and  wants  of  the  country  was  taken  from 
these  systems  to  form  the  educational  system 
of  Japan.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  old 
system  have  been  rejected,  especially  its  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  the  schools  are  now  public 
schools. 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  remodeled 
and  made  to  conform  more  nearly  with  those 
of  Western  nations.  The  young  Samurai  no 
longer  wears  his  two  swords,  and  he  no  longer 
needs  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  every  day  in 
learning  their  use.  The  military  and  the  civil 
departments  are  entirely  distinct,  and  there  is 
no  longer  a  necessity  for  making  the  use  of 
arms  a  part  of  an  elementary  education.  In- 
stead of  these  things  have  been  substituted 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  drawing,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  A  large  number  of  text- 
books have  been  prepared,  and  many  transla- 
tions from  foreign  languages  made.  Many 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  and  much 
money  expended  for  maps,  charts,  apparatus, 
and  material  for  object  instruction.  A  large 
Educational  Museum  has  been  erected  and 
filled  with  specimens  and  collections  of  all  the 
materials  that  have  to  do  with  primary  educa- 
tion. 1  am  certain  that  the  like  of  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  America,  although  its  importance 
and  value  cannot  be  questioned.  A  number 
of  well-equipped  and  well-managed  Normal 
and  Trainmg  Schools  have  been  established, 
and  are  filled  with  representatives  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  being  educated  for  professional 
teachers.  The  progress  in  higher  education 
has  been  fully  as  great.  I  might  particularly 
point  to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  on 
a  scale  which  is  hardly  equaled  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  A  number  of  institutions 
for  higher  instruction  are  maintained  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  Imperial  University 
at  the  capital,  in  the  matter  of  library,  equip- 
ment, and  general  resources,  will  not  suffer  by 
a  comparison  with  many  widely-known  institu- 
tions. Facts  represented  numerically  are  gen- 
erally esteemed  to  be  dry  facts,  but  they  are 
sometimes  more  expressive  in  that  garb  than 


otherwise ;  so  I  venture  to  go  into  figures 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  further  illus- 
tration of  what  I  have  said.  I  quote  from 
the  latest  report  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion which  I  have  at  hand,  and  I  shall  lessen 
the  punishment  which  statistics  invariably  in- 
flict, by  stating  the  facts,  generally  in  "round 
numbers."  From  this  report,  which  is  two 
years  old,  I  learn  that  the  number  of  children 
being  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Japan 
was  over  2,000,000,  and  that  one  teacher  is 
employed  for  each  40  pupils.  Over  100  Ele- 
mentary Normal  Schools  and  2  Normal  Col- 
leges have  been  established,  the  Elementary 
Normal  Schools  having  already  furnished 
nearly  10,000  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 
The  course  of  study  in  these  Elementary  Nor- 
mal Schools  "comprehends  history,  geogra- 
phy, mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  moral  philosophy,  political  economy, 
physiology,  book-keeping,  composition,  peda- 
gogics, practice  in  teaching,  hygiene,  singing, 
gymnastics,  etc."  In  a  few  schools  logic  and 
the  elements  of  the  English  language  are 
added.  In  one  year  over  ;^6,ooo,ooo  were 
spent  in  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  the 
value  of  school  property  is  estimated  at  over 
j^io,ooo,ooo,  of  which  nearly  |i, 000,000  is 
charged  to  school  apparatus. 

The  public  library  which  was  opened  in  this 
city  only  three  or  four  years  ago,  contains  75,- 
000  Volumes,  of  which  about  1 5,000  are  Euro- 
pean books,  the  remainder  being  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  amount  expended  annually 
for  the  Imperial  University  is  considerably 
more  than  $100,000.  These  facts  will  partially 
represent  the  magnitude  of  the  educational 
operations  in  a  country  which  cannot  be  called 
rich,  and  in  which  the  3,veraLge  y^arfy  salary  of 
a  teacher  is  $45.00 ! !  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
visited  the  Normal  College  located  in  die  Cap- 
ital, and  I  could  not  but  experience  both  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  at  what  I  saw.  The  Normal 
College  is  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
middle  and  high  schools,  and  there  is  a  model 
school  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Mr.  Isawa  and  Mr. 
Takamini,  two  young  men  who  have  received 
a  thorough  preparation  for  their  work  in  Amer- 
ica. As  regards  extent  of  buildings,  grounds, 
appliances  for  instruction,  and  the  like,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  great  State  of  Ohio  has  nothing 
to  compare  with  it. 

Here  you  can  see  the  newest  forms  of  school 
apparatus ;  the  latest  models  and  charts, 
globes,  and  maps ;  the  gymnasium,  the  draw- 
ing-room and  music-joom,  and  innumerable 
bnght-eyed  and  good-natured  students,  for 
whom  all  these  things  are.  I  passed  through 
several  rooms  of  the  model  school,  beginning 
at  the  lowest  grade,  where  the  tiniest  little  fel- 
lows are  busily  engaged  in  making  huge  Chi- 
nese characters  with  thick  brushes,  and  ink- 
stone  near  by.  As  I  passed  through  them, 
examining  their  work,  I  was  astonished  to 
observe  that  they  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
disturbed  or  disconcerted  by  the  presence  of 
strangers.  As  we  entered  each  room  (I  was 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
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school)  the  little  fellows  all  rose  to  their  feet 
and  made  a  polite  bow  in  perfect  unison,  and 
then  taking  their  seats,  continued  their  work 
without  giving  us  any  further  attention.  I  also 
saw  some  exercises  in  drawing  that  indicated 
a  good  beginning  in  that  direction.  When  I 
reflect  that  all  these  things,  and  many  more 
that  I  must  not  take  time  even  to  mention,  have 
been  accomplished  in  such  a  brief  period  of 
time,  I  cannot  but  esteem  the  great  energy  and 
intelligence  exhibited  by  the  clear-headed  and 
far-sighted  men  who  have  controlled  affairs  in 
Japan  during  the  last  ten  years. 
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THE  amount  of  physical  disease  that  is  de- 
pendent on  mental  influence  is  large  be- 
yond any  accepted  present  conception  of  it.  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  express  what  I  know  on 
this  point,  lest  I  should  appear  to  be  putting 
forward  what  is  speculative  instead  of  what  is 
real.  And  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a 
good  fourth  of  the  deaths  of  adults  who  die  in 
their  prime  from  what  are  called  natural  dis- 
eases, are  due  to  diseased  conditions  of  body 
that  have  been  induced  by  mental  influences. 
Indeed,  in  so  many  forms  do  the  mental  im- 
pressions tell  on  the  bodily  organization,  that 
mental  health  in  education  becomes  a  new 
branch  of  science,  which  all  persons  should 
begin  to  learn.  By  the  assistance  of  this  learn- 
ing, our  successors  will  formulate  a  new  world 
of  thought,  and  will,  in  no  small  degree,  fash- 
ion, physically,  a  new  world  of  women  and 
men,  having  the  garb  of  their  souls  structurally 
finer,  stronger,  and  more  tenacious  of  life,  from 
whom  shall  come  a  new  evolution  of  species 
and  a  new  living  earth. 

Suppose  we  had  before  us,  in  our  schools,  a 
body  of  children,  all  of  whom  were  typical 
specimens  of  health.  It  would  then  be  a  mo- 
mentous fact  to  know  that  we  could,  by  our 
method  of  feeding  the  children  with  knowledge, 
make  them  all  specimens  of  good  or  bad  health. 
But  the  truth  is,  that,  when  we  have  before  us 
a  class  of  children,  we  have  probably  not  one 
before  us  who  is  a  typical  specimen  of  perfect 
health.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  say,  and  yet  it 
is  as  truthful  as  it  is  solemn,  that  I  have  never, 
in  all  my  professional  life,  seen  a  perfectly 
healthy  child ;  and  I  doubt  if  one  exists  in  the 
land.  The  birthday  of  health  is  not  yet  in  the 
almanac.  As  a  rule,  in  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren of  every  class,  there  Is  some  prepared 
mode  of  departure  from  health  inborn  in  its 
members.  In  many  of  its  members,  the  bad 
health  is  not  merely  inborn,  but  is  in  actual  ex- 
istence, easily  detectable  under  scientific  re- 
search. How  important,  then,  that,  in  the 
modes  of  training  the  mind,  such  modes  only 
should  be  selected  as  shall  lead  to  the  better 
development  of  both  body  and  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
too  much  friction  of  mind  in  education,  and,  as 


a  consequence,  much  injury,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, from  cross,  nervous  vibration,  owing  to  the 
plan  which  now  prevails  of  treating  every  boy 
and  girl  as  if  every  boy  and  girl  had  the  same 
nervous  construction  and  mental  aptitude. 

As  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  as  oistinctly  two 
grand  divisions  of  mental  aptitudes  as  there  are 
two  grand  divisions  of  sex ;  and  any  attempt  to 
convert  one  into  the  other  is  a  certain  failure. 
The  two  divisions  I  refer  to  are  the  analytical 
and  the  synthetical;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
examining  and  the  constructive  types  of  mind. 

I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  every  experienced 
teacher  could  divide  his  school  into  these  two 
great  analytical  and  synthetical  classes.  He 
might  have  a  few  who  combine  both  powers, 
and  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  residuum,  a 
true  caput  mortuum,  that  had  no  distinctive 
powers  at  all ;  but  he  would  have  the  two  dis- 
tinctives.  He  would  have  the  scholars  who 
could  analyze  as  easily  as  they  could  run  or 
walk,  and  to  whom  the  mathematical  problem, 
and  all  that  may  be  called  analytical,  is  as  easy 
as  play,  but  who  have  little  inventive  or  con- 
structive power.  He  would  have  the  scholars 
whose  minds  are  ever  open  to  impressions  from 
outer  natural  phenomena ;  who  have  quick, 
original  ideas ;  who  have,  it  may  be,  the  true 
poetic  sentiment,  but  who  cannot  grasp  the  an- 
alytical and  detailed  departments  of  learning 
at  all. 

The  moral  I  draw  from  these  outlines  of  nat- 
ural fact  is  that,  in  teaching,  it  is  injury  of  mind, 
and  thereby  injury  of  body,  to  try  to  force  ana- 
lytical minds  into  synthetical  grooves,  or  to  try 
to  force  synthetical  minds  into  analytical.  I 
have  an  instance  under  my  own  observation,  at 
this  time,  in  which  a  worthy,  a  most  earnest, 
and,  I  may  add,  most  practical,  mathematical 
master  is  trying  to  teach  a  boy,  whose  mind  is 
all  for  construction,  tlie  details  of  the  science  of 
details.  He  had  better  try  to  get  a  third  chem- 
ical element  out  of  water  by  chemical  process  ; 
for  that  task,  hard  as  it  might  be,  could  possibly 
be  a  success.  But  his  boy,  bright  of  brightness 
when  the  lines  on  which  he  can  tread  are  before 
him,  is  hopeless  here.  The  master  may  be 
angry  or  perplexed,  the  parents  disappointed ; 
the  thing  cannot  be  done.  If  fifty  masters 
could  be  employed  in  the  effort,  or  if  the  ability 
of  fifty  masters  could  be  forced  into  one  mas- 
ter, the  thing  could  not  be  done.  By  a  mere 
act  of  temporary  cram,  the  thing  might  be  car- 
ried out  in  what  we  may  call  a  treacherous 
manner ;  but  it  could  not  be  carried  out  by  an 
honest  and  reliable  education  of  that  youthful 
mind.  Meanwhile,  the  injury  that  is  being  in- 
flicted on  the  youthful  organism  is  incalculable. 
Time  that  could  be  usefully  expended  is  ruth- 
lessly cast  away.  Then,  the  mind  itself  is  ren- 
dered irritable  and  obtuse  with  each  lesson,  and 
the  hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.  The  failure  of  each 
lesson  tells  on  the  heart,  making  that  organ  ir- 
ritable and  uncertain — making  its  owner,  in 
fact,  "sick  at  heart.*'  This  tells,  in  turn,  on 
the  stomach,  causing  persistent  dysyepsia ;  and 
soon  there  follow  the  trains  of  sensations  of 
disappointment,  fears  of  failure  in  other  thingrs^ 
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anger  at  sight  of  the  success  of  other  minds, 
and  all  those  troubles  which  lead  to  the  perver- 
sion of  feeling  which  so  easily  becomes  tne  pro- 
moter of  universal  doubt  and  which  often  leads 
the  way  to  despair. 

Teachers  of  youthful  scholars  will  recognize 
so  readily  and  fully  the  facts  I  name,  that  they 
will  perhaps  wonder  that  I  should  relate  them. 
Let  them  pardon  me  for  the  sake  of  the  object 
I  have  in  view.  They  know,  and  I  know,  that 
these  natural  differences  exist ;  but  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  children  of  such  differing  ca- 
pacities do  not  know.  The  parents  look  upon 
all  children  as  alike,  and  expect  all  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  same  brand. 

There  is  the  child  with  light-blue  eyes,  light, 
flaxen  hair,  fragile  form,  pale  cheek,  finely-chis- 
eled ear,  delicate  hand,  quick  apprehension, 
and  nervous,  almost  scared,  nature.  That 
child  can  be  taught  almost  anything  and  every- 
thing. It  may  be  a  very  ambitious  child,  but 
it  is  easily  put  down ;  and  it  is  always,  on  the 
least  emotion,  vibrating  or  palpitating.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  true  tuberculous  child.  You  will 
find,  of  a  certainty,  that  some  members  of  his 
family  have  died  of  tuberculous  disease  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  most  likely  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  This  child  may  be  precocious  to 
an  extreme  degree,  may  lap  up  learning  like 
water,  and  become  morbid  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  always  vibrating,  and 
constitutionally  feeble. 

There  is  another,  of  the  same  general  con- 
struction, but  of  much  coarser  mould,  obviously 
defective  child,  with  nothing  to  fascinate ;  a 
head  probably  a  little  misshapen,  the  crown 
somewhat  raised  and  pointed ;  the  face  pale ; 
the  eye  blue  or  bluish-gray;  the  ear  not  well 
shaped ;  the  hair  stiff,  so  that  it  has  to  be  cut 
short  to  look  passable ;  the  hands  large  and 
clumsy;  the  mind  rather  stolid,  and  not  over- 
appreciative,  but  fairly  steady  at  work;  the 
manner  subdued  and  obedient;  the  nature 
trusting,  but  somewhat  selfish,  and  often  fretful. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  strumous  child.  This 
child  liever  can  work  with  zest ;  it  has  no  pre- 
cocity; when  it  labors  hard,  it  soon  becomes, 
as  it  were,  benumbed ;  and  the  firmest  teacher 
bids  it  go  out  and  run,  or  lets  it  sit  down  and 
sleep. 

There  is  another  type  in  the  class,  equally 
distinctive.  The  head  is  large ;  the  face  large, 
and  probably  ruddy;  the  lips  large;  the  eye 
gray  or  light-blue ;  the  hair  reddish-brown  ;  the 
car  large,  with  a  big  lobe ;  the  hands  big ;  the 
body  inclined  to  be  plump,  and  the  joints  large 
and  clumsy.  The  minds  of  this  type  are  slow, 
but,  at  the  satne  time,  receptive ;  they  are  good- 
natured  and  heavy,  but  they  bear  disappoint- 
ment badly,  and  punishment  of  all  kinds  very 
badly.  Neither  much  work  nor  much  play  is 
in  them.  These  are  the  types  of  the  rheumatical 
diathesis.  You  will  find  in  them,  as  family 
physical  taints,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  as 
direct  conditions  of  natural  habit ;  and  epilepsy, 
heart-disease,  and  dropsy,  as  the  secondary  or 
indirect  manifestations  of  the  primitive  taint 
vhich  they  have  inherited. 

There  is  a  fourth  class,  most  distinct  from  all 


the  foregoing — a  type  of  child  in  which  the  body 
is  small ;  the  heao,  by  comparison,  large ;  the 
eyes  very  dark,  the  complexion  swarthy ;  the 
hair  dark;  the  lips  large;  the  nose  large;  the 
ear  large,  and  the  lower  lobe  pendulous ;  the 
body  either  very  small  and  fragile,  or  of  a  size 
above  the  usual ;  the  minds  appreciative,  ab- 
sorbing, reticent,  and  self-retainea,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  its  own  individual  interest,  but  with 
small  sympathies  and  with  brooding  imagina- 
tion. The  child  is  a  type  of  the  true  bilious 
temperament.  It  has  always  in  it  some  blood 
bom  of  a  tropical  clime ;  it  has  great  capacity 
for  work  of  a  mental  order,  and  often  for  varied 
work  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  type  of  child  fairly 
healthy  during  childhood,  but  suffering  often 
from  dyspepsia,  ague  of  the  face,  small  eruptive 
swellings,  and  frequent  depression  of  spirits, 
anoounting  sometimes  to  actual  sadness.  It  has 
a  very  limited  capacity  for  all  muscular  efforts 
involving  the  qualities  of  endurance  and  cour- 
age, but  it  is  devoted  usually  to  music,  and  is 
gifted  with  musical  and  artistic  ability. 

Lasdy,  among  the  really  prominent  types, 
there  is  the  scholar  of  low  mental  capacity  alto- 
gether, and  by  physical  condition,  incapable  of 
illustrating  the  active  working  mind.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  type  are  usually  either  of  small  or 
of  very  gross  build  of  body.  They  are  unduly 
pale  and  fragile ;  they  have  irregular  or  notched 
teeth,  compressed  features,  very  scanty  and  dry 
hair,  often  some  bodily  deformity,  such  as  stra- 
bismus, diminutive  heads,  and  a  feeble,  sluggish 
circulation.  You  may  do  what  you  will  with 
them,  you  cannot  make  them  work ;  you  may 
pet  them,  encourage  them,  punish  them — they 
are  the  same.  They  grow  up  lisdess  and  help- 
less ;  and,  as  a  rule,  die  of  some  organic  disease, 
of  a  nervous  character,  before  they  nave  reached 
the  full  meridian  of  life. 

I  have  drawn  out  sharply  five  cases  of  types. 
In  these,  there  are  various  shapes  and  qualities. 
In  the  first  class,  there  is  now  and  then  a  speci- 
men of  great  mental  strength  ;  and,  often,  of 
great  physical  beauty.  In  the  second,  there  is 
often  extreme  vigor  of  mind,  brightness,  and 
tenacity.  In  the  third  class,  there  are,  as  a  rule, 
many  specimens  in  which  both  mind  and  body 
are  active  and  powerful.  In  the  fourth,  the 
mental  power  is  frequendy  excellent  and 
strangely  analytical  in  its  character.  Of  the 
fifth,  I  need  say  no  more  than  has  been  said. 

I  want  to  enforce  this  grand  truth,  that  it  is 
utterly  hopeless  for  parents  to  expect  the  teacher 
of  their  cnildren  to  produce  great  results  while 
the  system  is  enforced  of  teaching  all  these  chil- 
dren on  one  uniform  system;  and  while  the 
teacher  is  debarred  the  privilege  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  capacity  in  respect  to  the  individual 
scholar.  There  can  be  no  mental  health  in  ed- 
ucation while  pupils  of  the  last  class  I  have 
named  are  put  in  order  with  those  of  the  first 
and  third. 

The  practical  lesson  I  would  enforce  is  that 
the  teacher  and  the  parent  of  the  child  taught 
should  have  between  them  a  better  understand- 
ing in  relation  to  mental  and  physical  capacities. 
The  quick,  precocious  child  of  the  first  class 
may,  under  pressure,  be  taught  anything,  but 
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the  exertion  of  pressure  is  at  the  risk  of  future 
disease  of  the  most  fatal  kind.  The  child  of 
bilious  temperament  may  be  taught  with  diffi- 
culty, but  the  effort  to  teach  it  may  be  the  most 
useful  in  rousing  its  physical  powers  into  new 
and  active  life.  The  first  can  be  killed  through 
the  brain ;  the  second  can  be  saved  through  it. 
While  in  respect  to  the  last  named  class,  the 
class  of  children  in  whom  the  brain-cement  is 
so  consolidated  that  there  is  no  free  cellular  ac- 
tivity, every  attempt  to  overcome  inertia  may  be 
the  very  means  of  increasing  and  intensifying 
inertia. 

The  more  I  see  of  school  labor  the  more  cer- 
tain I  become  that  the  strain  commonly  put  upon 
the  youthful  mind  is  altogether  opposed  to 
health.  It  is  a  matter  now  of  nearly  daily  task 
for  me  to  have  to  suggest  relaxation  or  removal 
of  the  young  from  school  or  student  labor  on 
account  of  health.  In  these  days  no  organs  of 
the  body  are  forced  so  much  as  the  bram  and 
the  senses  which  minister  to  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  cause  of  evil 
action. 

The  first  reason  is  the  utterly  absurd  general 
opinion  that  the  period  of  education  is  to  be 
limited  by  the  periods  of  life,  and  that  with  the 
attainment  of  the  majority  the  day  of  learning 
has  ceased.  If  we  could  get  over  this  transparent 
yet  all  but  universal  fallacy,  we  should  do  more 
to  regenerate  the  world  than  by  any  other  effort 
of  an  educational  character. 

My  view  is  that  the  duties  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  learner  in  relation  to'  learning  should 
never  cease,  but  that  the  aim  should  be  to  dis- 
cover in  what  periods  of  life  such  and  such  pro- 
cesses of  learning  are  best  cultivated,  and  to 
make  life  divisible  into  periods  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  certain  phases  and  forms  of 
knowledge.  I  take  the  case  of  one  I  know 
best.  He,  when  a  boy,  had  great  power  of 
memory  for  words  and  discourses  and  poetry, 
but  had  then  little  power  of  memory  for  dates 
and  details.  When  he  was  thirty  that  power 
of  memory  by  committing  to  heart  began  to  fail, 
but  the  power  of  memory  for  details  improved 
in  a  surprising  degree,  so  that  he  could  without 
an  effort  learn  new  sciences  which  before  were 
to  him  closed  books.  Later  on  in  life  he  found, 
in  like  manner  of  change,  a  facility  for  artistic 
learning  and  for  the  study  of  forms,  of  which, 
earlier  in  life,  he  had  no  notion. 

What  is  true  in  this  one  case  is,  I  believe, 
true  of  men  generally.  If  we  could  take  oflf 
the  pressure  of  early  mental  training,  so  as  to 
improve  the  mental  health  by  education,  we 
should  in  turn  improve  the  method  of  educa- 
tion. We  should  do  this  in  various  ways.  We 
should  limit  the  time  so  that  boys  under  twelve 
would  not  be  pressed  with  more  than  four 
hours  of  work,  and  girls  with  not  more  than 
three  hours  daily.  After  this  we  should  gradu- 
ally apportion  more  and  more  of  time  for  work, 
until  the  maximum  of  six  hours  for  either  sex 
was  obtained. 

In  other  ways  we  should  conserve.  We 
should  not  strive  to  teach  by  short  cuts  and 
clever  devices  until  such  short  cuts  and  clever 
devices  become  more  complicate  and  laborious 


than  the  subject  itself  which  is  taught  by  them. 
I  give  one  example,  and  that  only,  of  what  I 
mean.  There  is  a  book  recently  published 
called  a  Latin  Grammar,  in  which  the  Latin 
language  is  tried  to  be  taught — ^for  I  presume 
teaching  is  the  aim  of  the  composer— by  rules 
which  are,  to  my  mind,  much  narder  to  learn 
than  the  language.  To  make  these  rules  facile, 
they  are  illustrated  by  doggerel  verses  so 
atrociously  bad  that  they  make  the  flesh  creep 
to  listen  to  them.  Thirty  years  ago  matters 
were  getting  bad ;  now  they  are  getting  hope- 
less. At  that  time  one  sex,  at  aU  events,  was 
safe  from  the  insanity. 

I  can  find  numbers  of  men,  who,  having  been 
born  with  good  natural  parts,  have  been  turned 
into  practical  imbeciles  by  severe  competitive 
strain,  but  I  challenge  the  production  of  even 
one  man  of  pre-eminent  and  advanced  power 
who  has  been  brought  out  in  complete  and  sus- 
tained and  acknowledged  mastery  of  intellect 
by  the  competitive  plan.  "Glamis  hath  mur- 
dered sleep" — competition  has  murdered  mind. 

I  intended  to  touch  on  education  as  it  should 
be  notified  according  to  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
on  one  or  two  other  equally  important  topics, 
but  my  time  is  up,  and  I  therefore  content  my- 
self with  offering,  as  the  essence  of  my  discourse, 
the  following  propositions : 

1.  To  secure  health  through  education,  it  is 
requisite  that  a  more  systematic  and  scientific 
study  of  the  psychology  of  the  subject  should 
be  undertaken,  and  that  class  studies  should  be 
divided  in  regard  to  the  mental  aptitudes  of  the 
scholars. 

2.  Parents  should  expect  teachers  to  exercise 
a  fair  and  discriminatmg  judgment  as  to  the 
particular  capacities  of  children  under  their 
care,  and  should  be  influenced  by  such  judg- 
ment in  the  direction  of  educational  work.  The 
teacher  should  become,  in  short,  like  a  second 
parent  to  the  scholar. 

3.  Much  ^eater  care  should  be  taken  in  ob- 
serving the  mfluence  of  special  physical  peculi- 
arities of  body  and  heredities  of  educational 
progress ;  while  the  influence  of  education  on 
such  peculiarities  and  heredities  should  be  care- 
fully learned  affd  determined.  By  this  means* 
two  useful  persons  would  be  secured ;  education 
would  be  made  to  conduce  to  physical  healthy 
and  physical  health  to  education. 

4.  All  extreme  competitive  strains  in  learning 
should  be  discountenanced,  as  efforts  calculatea 
to  defeat  their  own  object,  and  to  produce  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical  degeneration. 

5.  In  school-room  work  the  Swiss  system  of 
teaching  should  be  more  closely  followed,  that 
is  to  say,  very  quick  and  precocious  children 
should  be  directed  rather  than  forced  and  en- 
couraged, while  dull  and  feeble  children  should 
receive  the  chief  attention  and  care  of  the 
teacher. 

6.  Education  should ,Jbe  so  carried  out  as  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  life  of  men  and  women 
a  continued  process  of  learning,  varied  at  differ- 
ent ages,  according  to  the  changing  capacities, 
faculties,  and  aptitudes  of  the  different  subjects 
included  under  the  head  of  knowledge,  useful 
and  universal. 
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STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  the  pleasant 
town  of  Washington,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  July  26,  27,  28. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  exercises, 
but  a  few  others,  not  fully  determined  upon  at  this 
time  of  writing,  will  be  added ;  and  full  programmes 
will  be  mailed  to  all  the  superintendents  for  distribu- 
tion, also  to  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  all 
others  who  may  apply : 

Address  of  Welcome —IS.,  W.  Mouck,  Supt.  Wash- 
ington county. 

Response — By  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

Inaugural  Address — ^Jesse  Newlin,  Schuylkill 
county. 

Report:  Teacher^  Studies ^  Degrees  and  Exami- 
nations— Prof.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  for  Commit- 
tee. 

Report:  Appliances  and  Apparatus  for  Element- 
tiry  Instruction — Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Edinboro. 

The  Nigh  School  Question — Supt.  L.  H.  Durling,  * 
Allegheny  City. 

7he  Relation  of  Innocent  Pupils  to  Crime  in 
Schools — Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker,  Chambersburg. 

A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Esthetics— Dx,  N.  C. 
Schaefler,  Kutztown. 

Mental  Science — ^John  C.  Dolan,  Pittsburgh. 

Report:  Life  Membership  in  the  Association — 
PW)f.  J.  V.  Montgomery,  Millersville. 

Class  Exercise  by  Pupils — Miss  Nannie  E.  Shan- 
non, Pifisburgh. 

Address :  The  Public  Schools  a  Success — Prof.  J. 
P.  Andrews,  Pittsburgh. 

Address:  What  are  Our  Young  People  Reading  f 
— Jesse  Bowman  Young,  Altoona. 

Address:  Mistakes  of  the  Present  Schools — A.  M. 
Gow,  Editor  Washington  Reporter, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  William  I.  Marshall,  of 
Massachusetts,  will  give  his  celebrated  lecture  on  'Mm 
Evening  in  Wonderland^  or  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Parky"*  illustrated  by  dissolving  views  with 
calcium  light4  This  lecture  has  been  given  before 
ten  state  associations,  and  will  also  be  delivered  this 
year  before  the  National  Association  at  Atlanta. 

Hon.  £.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  wUl  deliver  an  address  on  Thursday 
evening. 

An  address  in  memory  of  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman 
will  also  be  delivered  by  Prof.  I.  S.  Geist,  Marietta. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D.,  Geo  P.  Hays, 
D.  D.,  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
ocher  well-known  educatdfs,  have  consented  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Full  and  free  discussion 
will  be  allowed  oil  every  topic. 

The  local  committee.  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays  chairman, 
announces  that  all  the  arrangements  at  Washington 
have  been  completed. 


The  Fulton  House,  the  Valentine  House,  and  the 
Auld  House,  will  entertain  members  at  $1.50  per  day, 
the  private  boarding  houses  at  special  rates.  Excel- 
lent music  for  both  the  day  and  evening  sessions  has 
been  provided  for.  Henry  Houck, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

RAILROAD   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  following  named  rail- 
roads from  July  22d  to  26th,  good  to  return  until 
August  2d,  1 88 1. 

Persons  procuring  orders  from  the  Tigket  Agent 
can  obtain  excursion  tickets  at  the  principal  stations  on 

Huntingdon  <5r»  Broad  Top, 

Northern  Central, 

Allegheny  Valley^ 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  &*  Erie, 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  <5r»  St.  Louis, 

Cleveland  <Sr»  Pittsburgh, 

Erie  &*  Pittsburgh, 

Chartiers  Railroad. 

Excursion  tickets  can  be  procured  without  orders  at 
the  principal  stations  on  the  following : 

West  Chester  <Sr»  Philadelphia, 

Lehigh    Valley. 

By  making  application  to  A.  H.  McCulloch,  Gen- 
eral Agent,  at  Chambersburg,  five  days  in  advance, 
special  orders  to  purchase  excursion  tickets  at  stations 
on  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  will  be  furnished. 

All  who  wish  orders  for  excursion  tickets  will  please 
apply  (stamp  enclosed),  giving  railroad  and  name  of 
stations,  on  or  before  July  20th,  1881,  to 

J.  F.  SiCKEL,  Germantown,  Pa. 

►  •  ^ 


IN  accordance  with  the  law,  The  School 
Journal  will  continue  to  be  recognized 
as  the  "official  organ**  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  under  the  new  admin- 
istration, in  the  sense  of  publishing  the  cur- 
rent decisions  and  explanations  made  by  tl\e 
State  Superintendent,  official  circulars  and 
letters,  reports,  etc.  In  accordance  with  this 
arrangement,  the  Secretaries  of  School 
Boards  will,  as  heretofore,  receive  a  copy 
without  charge.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  in  no  wise  responsible  for  any- 
thing contained  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
The  Journal,  nor  are  the  editors  of  The 
Journal  m  any  wise  responsible  for  the  matter 
that  may  appear  in  the  Official  Department. 

Switzerland  has  had  an  excellent  edu- 
cational museum,  with  an  educational 
library,  at  Zurich  since  1876.  This  institu- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  Dr.  O.  Hunzi 
ker.  A  second  educational  museum  has  re- 
cently been  established  at  Berne  by  a  society 
of  200  members.  The  cantonal  and  com- 
munal authorities  have  given  aid   to   the 
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enterprise,  so  that  its  success  is  assured. 
The  museum  at  Berne  is  under  the  control 
of  Director  Luthi. 


The  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  dur- 
ing the  present  month  should  be  very  largely 
attended.  The  programme  as  found  on  the 
preceding  page  is  a  good  one,  and  a  plea- 
sant and  profitable  session  is  confidently  an- 
ticipated. Teachers  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  who  may  go  to  the  National 
meeting  at  Atlanta  during  the  preceding 
week  can  take  in  the  State  meeting  on  the 
return  trip. 

The  editor  of  The  Journal  recently  at- 
tended the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  class  consisted  of  about  thirty-five, 
most  <4f  them  young  ladies.  They  seemed 
scholarly,  and  full  of  the  right  spirit.  The 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  very  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  country. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company, 
now  deceased,  recently  gave  ^50,000  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  $50,000  to  the 
Washington  and  Lee  Uhiversity,  $30,000  to 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  $20,000  to 
the  Episcopal  Hospital,  the  three  latter  in- 
stitutions being  located  in  Philadelphia. 

/  Instruction  in  cookery  is  now  given  in 
ten  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  School  Board  of  London.  The  cook- 
ery lessons  are  all  well  attended.  Both 
parents  and  children  continue  to  appreciate 
the  cookery  instruction.  The  cooked  food 
has  sold  well,  except  in  the  warmest  weather, 
when  the  instructors  were  obliged  to  dispose 
of  it  at  much  less  than  cost  price.  Eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  pupils  have  finished 
a  complete  course  during  the  term  ending 
September  24,  1880. 


The  special  committee  of  the  directors  of 
the  nineteenth  school  section  in  Philadel- 
phia, appointed  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  Miss  Scull,  principal  of  the  Hunter 
Girls*  Grammar  School,  of  teaching  history 
in  a  way  to  prejudice  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  some  of  her  pupils,  reported  to  the 
board  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
The  report  entirely  exonerated  Miss  Scull, 
concluding  with  the  sentence  :  **  We  can- 
not recommend  such  deference  to  the  religi- 
oiis  zeal  of  any  denomination  or  denomina- 


tions as  would  prevent  the  impartial  teaching 
in  our  public  schools  of  the  prominent  facts 
of  history. ' ' 

A  Salle  d'Asile  is  the  name  given  in 
France  to  a  peciiliar  kind  of  infant  school. 
It  is  an  institution  at  which  mothers  leave 
their  children,  from  one  to  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  when  they  go  from  home  to 
work.  During  the  day  they  are  nursed, 
fed,  instructed,  and  cared  for  ;  in  the  even- 
ing, their  mothers  call  and  take  them  away. 
The  number  of  such  infant  asylums  is 
4,446,  of  which  2,933  *^^  public  and  1,513 
are  private.  The  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  salles  d'asile  is  585,992,  of  whom 
451,972  are  in  the  public  and  134,020  in 
the  private  asylums. 


Women  are  beginning  to  make  inroads 
even  upon  the  old  conservative  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England.  At 
Oxford  they  are  about  establishing  a  college 
of  their  own,  to  be  called  Somerville  Hall. 
They  have  purchased  ground,  and  are  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  buildings.  Women  are  al- 
ready admitted  to  the  examinations  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Rome 
were  agreeably  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
visit  from  King  Humbert.  Entering  unan- 
nounced, and  attended  by  a  single  aide-de- 
camp, fhe  King  went  into  the  class  room  of 
Sigfior  Salandra,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  and,  taking  his  seat  on  one  of 
the  student's  benches,  bade  the  lecturer 
continue,  and  remained  until  the  end. 
Having  complimented  the  professor  and 
students,  the  King  then  went  out,  and  in 
like  manner  listened  to  the  conclusion  of 
Professor  Lignana's  lecture  on  comparative 
philology. 

A  "dictionary  of  Pedagogy  and  Primary 
Instruction'*  is  now  in  the  press  of  Li- 
braire,  Hachette  &  Co.,  76*  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain,  Paris.  It  is  in  French,  and 
is  edited  by  M.  F.  Buisson,  well  known  in 
this  country  as  the  head,  of  the  French  edu- 
cational commission  to  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position. 


Messrs.  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  New  York,  are 
about  to  publish  a  D^tionary  of  Education 
and  Instruction^  based  upqn  Kiddle  & 
Schem's  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  We  have 
seen  some  specimen  pages  of  the  work,  and 
believe  it  will  be  a  valuable  one. 
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The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Italy  proposes  to  connect  those  portions  of 
the  remains  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian, 
now  used  as  hay-lofts  and  barracks,  into  a 
grand  museum,  wherein  to  collect  the  con- 
tents of  the  Kircherian  and  other  collec- 
tions, and  especially  those  ancient  mural 
paintings  and  mosaics  recently  found  be- 
neath the  gardens  of  the  Farnesina,  and  in 
other  localities,  which  require  considerable 
space.  The  removal  o(  the  Kircherian 
collection  from  the  narrow  cells  of  the  Col- 
legio  Romano  to  a  more  commodious  local- 
ity will  be  a  great  advantage  to  students. 

A  DECREE  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  of  January  22,  last,  prescribes  the 
following  course  of  instruction  for  all  the 
normal  schools  in  the  country :  Religion, 
moral  and  civil  duties,  reading,  writing, 
language  and  the  elements  of  French  litera- 
ture ;  history,  especially  modern  history  of 
France  ;  geography,  especially  geography  of 
France;  arithmetic,  the  metric  system; 
notions  of  algebra,  notions  of  bookkeeping, 
geometry  and  surveying  (for  male  students), 
notions  of  physical  sciences,  agriculture, 
and  doihestic  economy  (for  male  students), 
horticulture,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics, 
needle- work  (for  female  students),  pedagogy. 
The  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages, 
as  well  as  instrumental  music,  may  be 
authorized  by  the  school  authorities. 

No  country  lays  perhaps  greater  stress  on 
adult  schools  than  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg.  These  schools  are  found  in  every 
town  and  village,  in  different  forms  and 
under  different  names:  Evening  schools, 
Sunday-schools,  agricultural  courses,  indus- 
trial courses,  drawing  classes,  etc.  Every 
boy  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  and 
who  does  not  attend  a  secondary  school,  is 
obliged  to  attend  the  adult  school.  The 
total  number  of  classes  is  829,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  17.087.  The  adult  schools 
have  721  libraries,  with  111,282  volumes. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  free- 
hand drawing,  arithmetic,  German,  indus- 
trial drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  book- 
keeping, notions  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, and  domestic  economy  for  the 
1,610  female  pupils. 

For  the  training  oi  teachers,  Bavaria  has 
12  normal  schools,  A^th  800  pupils,  and  36 
preparatory  normal  schools,  with  1,276 
pupils.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts 
three  years,  after  which  the  graduates  pass 
to  the  regular  normal  schools. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Principal  of  the 
Indianapolis  High  School,  read  a  clear,  log- 
ical paper  on  compulsory  education  before 
the  Indianapolis  Literary  Club  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  deals  largely  in  statistics,  going  to 
show  the  results  or  non -results  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Vermont,  Michigan,  and  other  States 
which  have  had  such  laws  on  their  statute 
books  for  from  seven  to  thirteen  years.  He 
gives  us  the  following  table  from  which  he 
infers  that  the  average  enrollment  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  is  not  materially  greater 
in  States  armed  with  compulsory  education 
laws  than  in  those  without  such  laws.  The 
table  shows  the  ratio  of  school  enrollment 

to  school  population,  as  follows : 

1878. 

School  age.  Per  cent. 

New  York 5  to  21  63.9 

Vermont 5  to  20  78.7 

Indiana 6  to  21  73.0 

Illinois 6  to  21  70.0 

Michigan 5  and  upward  75.0 

Of  which  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Mich- 
igan have  compulsory  education  laws  and 
Illinois  and  Indiana  adhere  to  the  voluntary 
plan.  Pennsylvania's  school  age  is  6  to  21, 
and  percentage  of  attendance  77. 


For  some  weeks  past  High  School  Com- 
mencements have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Altoona  Tribune  of  June  4  devotes  five 
or  six  columns  to  a  report  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  High  School  of  that 
city.  The  report  of  the  Lehigh  Register  of 
the  public  exercises  of  the  Allentown  High 
School  is  not  quite  so  long,  but  equally 
enthusiastic.  Lancaster  filled  her  Opera 
House  to  overflowing  to  listen  to  the  essays 
and  orations  of  her  High  School  graduates. 
And  these  are  only  examples  of  what  has 
been  done  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in 
the  State.  The  High  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  in  no  danger.  These  are  the 
People's  Colleges,  and  the  people  will  stand 
by  them. 

The  Montgomery  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Ginnie  Kerr  (age  15  years), 
of  the  Primary  Grammar  School,  No.  8, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  Prof.  S.  K.  Henrie, 
teacher.  The  map  of  the  United  States, 
with  coat  of  arms  for  a  border,  from  copy^ 
and  the  map  of  Westmoreland  county,  from 
memory^  are  very  finely  executed,  and  would 
do  credit  to  an  experienced  artist.  From 
the  number  of  good  drawings  entered  for 
competition,  it  affords  the  donor  much 
pleasure  to  say  that  there  is  an  increased 
interest  manifested  in  industrial  drawing  all 
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over  the  state.  The  Montgomery  Art  Roll 
of  Honor  contains  the  names  of  Lou  Grif- 
fith, York,  Pa.,  and  Ginnie  Kerr,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.  Who  will  be  the  next  on  the 
Roll? 


Gen.  Conynghame,  in  his  **  My  Com- 
mand in  South  Africa,**  gives  the  following 
hint  to  modern  teachers : 

A  schoolmaster  was  lately  appointed  in  Zout- 
spanberg.  One  of  his  earliest  lessons  was  to 
teach  the  children  that  the  world  turned  on  its 
own  axis.  He  also  endeavored  to  make  them 
understand  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  children  went  home  and  were  im- 
pertinent to  their  parents,  and  told  them  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun.  The  elders 
of  the  district  met  and  consulted  about 
these  new  doctrines,  and  finally  agreed  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  minister,  who  requested  the 
schoolmaster  to  explain.  The  scnoolmaster 
said :  "  I  teach  them  nothing  but  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  earth  re- 
volves around  the  sun."  "Well  this  may  be 
true,  no  doubt,  and  what  the  earth  does  in  Hol- 
land; but  it  would  be  more  convenient,  at 
present,  if  in  the  Zoutspanberg  you  would  allow 
the  sun  still  to  go  round  the  earth  for  a  few 
years  longer ;  we  do  not  like  sudden  changes 
in  such  matters." 

The  schoolmaster  took  the  hint,  and  for 
the  present  the  sun  is  allowed  in  Zoutspan- 
berg to  move  as  heretofore.  It  is  not  best 
at  times  to  be  too  fast  in  teaching.  * 

The  Committee  on  Girls*  Normal  School, 
Philadelphia,  recomrtiend  the  introduction 
of  sewing  as  a  study  in  that  in.stitution, 
under  the  instruction  of  skilled  teachers. 
The  order  of  instruction  suggested  is 
"  backstitching,  hemming,  top-sewing,  over- 
casting, running,  filling,  gathering,  stroking 
gathers,  hemming  on  gathers,  buttonholes, 
sewing  on  buttons,  mending,  darning,  bast- 
ing, fiannel  stitch,  herring-bone  stitch, 
feather-stitch  and  cutting.**  The  recom- 
mendation was  adopted,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  *' study**  be  introduced  on  and 
after  September  next,  and  that  a  teacher  be 
employed  at  a  salary  of  J675  yearly. 


"The  Normal  Schools  tell  the  colleges,** 
says  the  Student y  '*  that  their  graduates  are 
not  fit  to  teach  in  the  public  schools ;  that 
though  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
they  are  not  with  the  English  ;  that  though 
they  can  apply  the  calculus,  they  cannot 
teach  arithmetic.**  If  the  Normal  Schools 
say  such  things,  to  what  extent  are  they 
true? 

Why  has  Germany  thought  it  good  policy 
to  establish  a  great  system  of  Normal  Schools 


for  the  training  of  teachers  for  her  elemen- 
tary schools  ?  She  has  two  hundred  of  them. 
Better  supplied  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  with  universities,  polytechnic 
schools,  and  other  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  why  does  she  not  depend  upon 
them  for  her  teachers  ?  The  reason  is,  she 
has  learned  what  every  other  nation  must 
learn  sooner  or  later,  that  there  is  a  science 
and  an  art  of  education  apart  from  the 
branches  included  in  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  it  requires  special  preparation 
to  master  them.  Normal  Schools  are  just  as 
necessary  as  law  or  medical  schools,  and 
bear  a  similar  relation  *to  colleges. 

Since  the  plan  of  competitive  examina- 
tions was  adopted,  the  young  men  entering 
the  United  States  military  and  naval  schools 
from  Lancaster  county  in  this  State,  have 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Herr,  we 
remember,  graduated  at  West  Point,  four- 
teen in  a  large  class,  and  immediately  after 
graduation  was  appointed  an  instructor  in 
the  institution.  Wood  graduated  number 
two,  and  is  to-day  an  honored  professor  in 
one  of  the  departments.  Black  entered  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  and  continuM  at  its 
head  during  the  whole  four  years,  and  grad- 
uated number  one.  At  the  naval  school, 
Houston  graduated  far  up  in  his  class,  four, 
we  think,  and  now  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  service.  Marshall  came  through  about 
the  middle  of  his  class,  but  he  is  said  to  be 
making  a  brilliant  record  as  an  officer. 
And,  now,  we  learn  that  John  L.  Shock,  a 
Lancaster  county  boy,  has  graduated  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  honor  men,  standing  first 
in  a  class  of  sixty-seven.  He  has  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  class  during  the  whole  four 
years*  course,  making  a  record  of  707.74 
out  of  a  possible  760.  No  other  county  in 
the  United  States  probably  can  show  such 
a  record,  all  owing  to  the  care  with  which 
the  appointments  to  the  national  schools 
are  made.  Thaddeus  Stevens  once  won- 
dered, when  several  boys,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  West  Point,  returned  rejected  and 
disgraced,  "whether  brains  were  any  longer 
born  in  Lancaster  county.**  The  statement 
we  have  made  furnishes  the  evidence. 


In  the  official  department  will  be  found 
the  text  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
at  its  late  session,  <*  to  abolish  all  distinction 
of  race  and  color  in  the  public  schools.** 
The  meaning  of  this  act  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Hereafter,  all  separate  schools  for 
instruction  of  colored  children  must  be 
abolished,  and  such  children  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  into  schools  upon  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  white  children.  Up  to  this  time 
there  have  been  maintained  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  state  at  large,  some 
seventy-five  schools  specially  set  apart  for 
colored  children.  These  will,  of  course,  be 
discontinued,  and  the  teachers,  who  are 
mostly  persons  of  color,  will,  unless  they 
can  secure  employment  in  other  schools, 
lose  their  positions. 

Doubtless,  this  change  will  occasion  a 
little  confusion,  and  may  awaken  some  oppo- 
sition ;  but  things  will  soon  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  order,  and  the  schools  go  on  as 
before.  The  colored  children  are  compar- 
atively so  few  in  numbers  in  most  localities, 
that  their  presence  among  the  white  children 
^all  be  scarcely  noticed  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks.  Here  and  there,  however,  the 
colored  children  may  exceed  the  white  chil- 
dren in  numbers,  and  this  may  give  rise  to 
some  temporary  trouble.  As  to  ourselves, 
we  have  for  years  foreseen  the  result  that 
the  Legislature  has  brought  about.  In  time 
it  would  have  come  of  itself.  When  Pitts- 
burgh, Reading,  Allegheny,  and  other  im- 
portant places  led  the  way  in  abolishing 
separate' colored  schools,  it  was  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  the  rest  of  our  cities  and  towns 
would  follow.  It  might  have  been  as  well 
to  have  allowed  this  quiet  movement  to 
complete  the  work ;  but  the  Legislature 
chose  to  adopt  a  more  summary  method. 
Perhaps  the  late  decision  of  Judge  Church, 
holding  that  the  law  providing  for  separate 
schools  for  colored  children  was  unconsti- 
tutional, may  have  had  some  influence  in 
the  premises. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  School  of 
Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  took  place 
on  Friday  evening,  June  loth.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  present.  The  school  is 
under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Croasdale, 
a  lady  who  studied  at  South  Kensington, 
London.  Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
the  beautiful  display  made  by  the  School  of 
Design  in  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Hall,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  It  has 
greatly  increased  and  prospered  since  that 
time,  having  now  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
having  taken  possession  of  the  property  of 
the  school  at  Penn  Square,  the  Forrest  Man- 
sion was  purchased,  and  with  the  additions 
made  to  it,  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
Indeed,  the  railroad  did  the  school  a  great 
favor  in  forcing  it  to  move. 

Of  the  reception,  the  Ledger  says : 

The  halls  and  class-rooms  were  tastefully 


decorated  with  flowers  and  growing  plants, 
while  upon  the  walls  of  the  lecture  and  class- 
rooms the  work  of  the  pupils  was  displayed.  It 
included  work  in  almost  every  branch  of  art 
industry,  such  as  oil  and  water  painting,  silk 
decorations,  designs  for  various  purposes,  wood 
engraving,  landscape  drawing,  china  painting, 
crayon  and  India  ink  drawing,  still  life  in  oil 
and  water  colors,  etc.,  and  a  variety  of  other  art 
work.  Many  of  these,  being  specimens  of  the 
art  product  of  the  school  during  the  present 
year,  were  excellently  performed,  and  showed 
great  taste  and  proficiency  in  the  students,  also 
reflecting  credit  on  the  corps  of  instructors. 

The  new  building  is  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  used,  being  provided  with 
abundant  light  and  every  facility  for  its  intended 
purpose ;  while  its  size,  it  is  stated,  is  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  accommodate  the  annual  growth 
of  the  school  for  many  years  to  come.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Forrest  Mansion,  to  which  has  been 
added  an  additional  structure,  giving  a  front  on 
Broad  street  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  along 
Master  of  200  feet.  It  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  contains  numerous  class-rooms,  a  large  lec- 
ture-room or  hall,  large  rooms  for  sketching, 
china  decorating,  modeling-room,  gallery  of 
casts  from  the  antique,  halls  and  apartments  for 
the  display  of  work,  conservatory,  etc. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  have  the  exercises  in  the  yard,  where 
a  large  stand  had  been  erected  and  beauti- 
fully decorated ;  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  made  it  necessary  to  use  the  lecture 
room.  James  L.  Claghorn,  esq.,  whose 
hand  seems  to  be  in  every  good  work  in 
Philadelphia,  presided.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted in  awarding  the  medals  to  those  who 
had  won  the  honors,  presenting  the  di- 
plomas to  the  graduates,  the  delivering  of 
addresses,  etc. 


Under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which 
we  publish  elsewhere,  cities  and  boroughs 
having  five  thousand  inhabitants  are  given 
the  same  privilege  of  electing  superintend- 
ents as  cities  and  boroughs  having  seven 
thousand.  Lock  Haven  and  Corry  can 
now  regain  what  they  lost,  and  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  additional  towns  can  elect  super- 
intendents, if  they  desire  to  do  so. 


Steelton,  the  new  town  that  has  sprung 
up  around  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works, 
near  Harrisburg,  enjoyed  a  holiday  on  Sat- 
usday,  the  28th  of  May.  The  occasion  was 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  public 
school-house.  The  whole  population  turned 
out,  and  no  event  could  have  awakened 
more  general  interest.  The  school-house  is 
intended  to  be  a  gift  from  the  Company  to 
the  people,  and  Major  L.  S.  Bent,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Steel  Works,  is  the  leader  of 
the  movement.     He  was  elected  a  school 
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director  some  time  ago,  and  immediateiy 
set  about  providing  a  new  school-house  ; 
and  through  his  generous  efforts  the  Com- 
pany has  now  done  so  without  expense  tp 
the  people,  who  are  nearly  all  its  employes. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
house : 

The  plans  were  prepared  by  George  A. 
Clough,  esq.,  city  architect  of  Boston,  Mass., 
the  architecture  being  after  the  order  of  the 
"Renaissance,"  of  a  very  pleasing  design. 
The  building  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  eighty-five  feet  wide,  built  of  brown- 
stone  and  brick,  and  fire-proof  throughout,  the 
floors  being  all  made  with  iron  beams  filled  in 
with  brick,  and  the  staircase  made  of  iron,  and 
the  partition  wholly  of  brick.  The  roof  will 
be  covered  with  slate,  with  copper  trimmings. 
Every  room  will  be  heated  by  steam,  and  tne 
ventilating  will  be  according  to  the  latest  im- 
provements, as  this  matter  has  received  the 
most  careful  attention.  The  basement  is  de- 
voted to  play-rooms  for  the  children  in  bad 
weather,  heating  apparatus,  and  general  con- 
veniences. The  first  floor  has  six  large  school 
rooms,  with  library  and  masters'  room.  The 
second  floor  has  four  large  school-rooms  and  a 
fine  exhibition  hall  seventy  feet  long  and  forty 
feet  wide.  Every  room  will  be  abundantly 
lighted,  and  will  have  plenty  of  suitable  closets 
for  clothing,  etc.  The  site  selected  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  to  be  found,  on  a  level  pla- 
teau about  ninety  feet  higher  than  the  turnpike, 
but  by  other  hills  protected  from  bleakness. 
The  vista  from  the  windows  will  be  very  fine, 
overlooking  the  works  of  the  steel  company 
and  the  river  beyond,  with  Harrisburg  in  sight, 
the  beautiful  rolling  land  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna  forming  the  background  and 
framing  of  the  picture.  The  building,  when 
completed,  will  be  a  noted  landmark,  as  it  will 
be  visible  for  many  miles. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  addresses  being  delivered 
by  Major  Bent,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  of  the 
School  Department,  C.  E.  Stafford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Town  Council,  Rudolph  F. 
Kelker,  esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Dr.  Traver. 


The  Allegheny  Teacher  thus  laments  the 
defeat  of  a  new  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  School  Board  of  that  city : 

The  defeat  of  Dr.  King's  resolution  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  as  great 
a  surprise  as  disappointment  to  all  the  friends 
of  education  and  of  neglected  children,  who  ap- 
preciate the  situation.  The  resolution,  it  will 
be  remembered,  proposed  the  appointment  of 
two  agents  to  look  after  the  children  who  do 
not  attend  school,  and,  if  possible,  secure  their 
attendance.  The  movement  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  press  of  both  cities,  and  was 
highly  commended.  That  hosts  of  children 
attend  no  school  was  generally  admitted.  That 
active  agents  would  succeed  in  getting  many  of 


these  into  the  schools,  as  well  as  obtain  statisti- 
cal information  ci  great  value  as  to  the  number 
of  these  children,  etc.,  was  not  denied.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  principal 
objection  was  the  expense  (!!!).  The  opposers 
of  the  measure  should  next  turn  their  attention 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  employment  of  agents  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  gather  up  Indian  children  for  the 
schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Hampton,  Va. 
Abolish  these  schools  and  get  ready  for  Indian 
wars.  Allow  the  neglected  children  of  our  city 
to  roam  the  alleys  and  lanes  from  morning  un- 
til night,  under  the  tutorship  of  older  vagrants, 
who  have  served  a  term  at  Morganza  or  Clare- 
mont,  and  you  must  get  additional  appropria- 
tions to  build  more  penitentaries. 


¥-  %  < 


ON  TO  ATLANTA. 


THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July 
19th,  20th,  2ist,  and  22d,  is  probably  the 
most  significant,  and  it  will  be  in  many 
ways  the  most  important  assemblage  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  America.  For  the  first 
time  the  educators  of  the  nation  will  con- 
vene in  the  very  heart  of  the  South.  Those 
from  the  North  and  West  who  will  go  down 
and  meet  their  brothers  of  the  South  are  as- 
sured of  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Forgetting 
past  differences,  all  will  stand  on  a  common 
platform  and  unite  in  a  common  effort  to 
find  the  best  way  to  educate  the  whole  peo- 
ple. The  attendance  of  the  men  of  the 
South  will  be  full  and  representative :  how 
will  it  be  with  the  North — with  Pennsylva- 
nia? 

The  programme,  which  is  too  long  for  us 
to  publish,  is  a  good  one.  The  subjects  are 
well  chosen,  and  the  speakers  are  represent- 
ative men  from  all  sections. 

As  to  the  heat,  the  weather  records  show 
that  it  is  as  likely  to  be  cool  and  pleasant  at 
Atlanta  in  July  as  it  is  at  Baltimore,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  or  even  at  Philadelphia  or 
New 'York. 

We  extract  from  the  circular,  making 
announcements  of  the  reduction  of  rates 
secured  on  railroads,  such  arrangements 
as  concern  persons  going  from  this  State : 

Excursion  tickets  will  have  return  coupons 
countersigned  at  Atlanta. 

The  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Atlanta  via 
Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga,  July  12th  to  loth, 
good  for  return  until  August  loth,  first-class 
privileges,  at  the  following  very  low  rates : 
From  Buffalo  (Mr.  A.  M.  Barnum,  Exchange 
street),  $29.00;  Salamanca,  $29.00;  Jamestown, 
$28.25;  Corry,  $27.65;  Meadville,  $27.00;  Oil 
City,   $27.50;    Warren,    $25.50;    Youngstown, 
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125.85;  Solon  (near  Cleveland),  $26.50;  Ra- 
venna, $24.75;  Akron,  $24:25;  Mansfield, 
$22.30;  Gallon,  $21.85;  Marion,  $21.25;  Ur- 
bana,  $20.00. 

The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  will  sell 
fiiom  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga  and  return  for 
$13.50.  From  all  other  stations,  at  two  cents 
per  mile  each  way. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  at  two  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  each 
way,  July  19th  and  20th,  good  for  return  on  or 
before  the  25th.  From  Chattanooga,  from  July 
15th  to  19th,  $7.00  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
must  be  countersigned  at  Atlanta  for  return. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  including  the 
Northern  Central  and  other  divisions,  will  sell 
limited  excursion  tickets  for  the  round  trip  to 
Atlanta,  at  one  and  a-half  times  the  price  of 
limited  dcket  one  way,  by  either  the  Virginia 
Midland  and  Kennesaw  route  via  Lynchburg, 
Dalton  (Chattanooga),  etc.,  or  by  Richmond, 
and  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  or  the  Atlantic 
Coast  or  the  Central  Short  Line.  Application 
for  tickets  and  information  in  regard  to  them 
should  be  made  early  to  the  following  passen- 
ger agents  of  the  company :  Samuel  Carpenter, 
526  Broadway,  New  York  City ;  J.  N.  Abbey, 
loi  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;  Ed.  S. 
Young,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  K.  Shoemaker,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. ;  Thos.  E.  Watt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
E,  S.  Harrar,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Samuel  L. 
Seymour,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  According  to  this 
rate,  the  price  of  tickets  will  be :  From  New 
York,$36.oo;  Philadelphia,  $33.75;  Washing- 
ton, $31.90;  Harrisburg,  $31.15;  Williamsport, 
$39.8io;  Corry,  $48.00. 

The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
will  sell  tickets  to  Atlanta  and  return  via  Nor- 
folk, and  thence  by  the  Virginia  and  Tenne- 
ssee Air  Line  to  Bristol,  Knoxville,  Dalton 
(Chattanooga),  etc.,  including  state-room  and 
meals  on  steamer,  hack  fare  and  best  hotel 
coupons  at  Norfolk ;  or  by  Richmond  and  the 
Piedmont  Air  Line ;  or  the  Coast  or  Central 
lines.  Rate  from  New  York,  $36.00  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  197  Greenwich  street, 
comer  of  Fulton,  or  at  Pier  26,  North  River,  for 
either  of  the  routes  mentioned  ;  or  for  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  Air  Line  route,  at  303 
Broadway,  or  for  the  Coast  and  Piedmont  Air 
Line  routes  at  220  Broadway. 

The  Pittsburgn,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
Railway  will  sell  (on  orders  obtained  from  W. 
D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio),  round  trip  tickets  at 
two  cents  per  mile  each  way,  from  all  stations 
on  its  own  line  proper  to  Cincinnati. 

The  hotels  are  the  Kimball  House,  $3.00  per 
day ;  the  Markham,  $2.50  per  day ;  and  the 
National  and  the  Wilson  House,  which  offer 
rates  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day.  Lower  rates 
can  be  had  at  a  number  of  good  boarding 
bouses.  A  committee  of  reception  will  be  found 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Markham  House,  at  the 
east  end  o{  the  depot,  to  afford  all  needed 
assistance  in  finding  suitable  boarding  places. 
The  Stanton  House,  at  Chattanooga,  a  beautiful 
summer  hotel  within  one  hour's  ride  of  the  top 


of  Lookout  Mountain,  will  accommodate  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  at  $2.50  per  day. 

The  editor  of  The  School  Journal  will  be 
gjad  to  accompany  a  party  of  Pennsylva- 
nians  to  Atlanta,  and  correspondence  is 
solicited  with  that  end  in  view. 


-»-♦-♦- 


THE  TROUBLE  AT  MILLERS VILLE. 


THE  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Lan- 
caster county,  has  been  in  operation 
twenty-six  years;  in  all  its  history  it  has 
experienced  no  such  trouble  as  that  which 
recently  disturbed  its  usually  quiet  life. 
The  difficulty  in  a  general  way  grew  out  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  to  en- 
force obedience  to  certain  regulations  which 
they  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the 
government  of  the  institution.  As  the 
conflict  progressed,  it  not  only  involved  the 
Faculty  and  a  large  number  of  students,  but 
the  press  of  the  State,  and  to  some  extent 
of  the  whole  country,  very  generally  ranged 
itself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  incon- 
siderate articles  were  written  and  hot  words 
were  uttered  wherever  the  subject  was  taken 
up  for  discussion.  We  regret  that  such  a 
trouble  should  have  occurred,  for  several 
reasons.  It  will  be  likely  to  do  harm  to 
the  school  at  Millersville  and  to  the  Normal 
School  system  generally ;  it  places  a  new 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  it  gives  a  semblance 
of  reason  to  those  who  oppose  the  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes.  Stated  without  preju- 
dice, the  essential  facts  seem  to  be  these : 

There  has  been  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
for  some  years  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
the  students  with  the  rules  regulating  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  This  dissatisfac- 
tion seems  to  have  deepened  and  widened 
since  last  Fall,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Faculty  at  that  time  thought  it  proper  to 
adopt  some  additional  restrictions.  It 
came  near  breaking  out  into  an  open  revolt 
upon  the  expulsion  of  a  student  during  the 
past  winter  term,  and  all  through  the  pres- 
ent session  it  has  manifested  itself  by  articles 
in  the  society  papers,  and  in  other  ways. 
Finally,  these  articles  read  before  the  body 
of  the  students  in  the  society  papers  became 
so  offensive  to  the  Faculty  that  they  were 
prohibited.  But,  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
hibition, at  a  union  meeting  of  two  of  the 
societies  in  the  public  chapel,  some  articles 
more  objectionable  than  any  that  had  pre- 
viously appeared  were  read  by  the  Editor 
of  the  paper,  commented  upon  favorably  by 
the  Critic,  and  endorsed  by  a  vote  of  the 
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students  present.  For  this  ofTence  the 
Editor  was  promptly  expelled  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  Critic  was  suspended,  and  some 
seventy  or  eighty  young  men  who  had. 
pledged  themselves  to  leave  the  school  in 
case  the  officers  of  the  societies,  who  had 
only  been  the  exponents  of  their  own  opin- 
ions, were  expelled,  were  also  suspended. 
They  marched  into  Lancaster — some  four 
miles — ^with  a  band  of  music,  flags  and 
banners,  accompanied  by  fifty  or  sixty  of 
their  fellow-students,  who  had  not  taken  the 
pledge,  but  who  sympathized  with  them. 
These  returned  to  school  later  in  the  day, 
quiet  was  restored  after  the  lapse  of  a  little 
time,  and  the  classes  recited  as  usual.  The 
school  is  still  large,  four  or  five  hundred 
students  remaining. 

This  is  the  story  as  we  understand  it, 
omitting  many  unimportant  details.  Who 
is  to  blame?  We  shall  not  undertake  to 
say.  Indeed,  with  all  our  experience  in 
connection  with  Normal  Schools,  we  do 
not  know.  Editors  who  have  never  been 
in  a  Normal  School  talk  wisely  upon  the 
subject;  we  are  not  able  to  pronounce 
judgment.  We  cannot  justify  the  students, 
certainly.  They  knew  what  the  rules  were 
before  they  entered  the  school,  and  if  they 
did  not  like  them  they  could  have  left  quietly 
at  any  time :  why  disturb  the  school,  and 
create  so  much  trouble  ?  The  Faculty  may 
have  been  somewhat  arbitrary  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  rules,  they  may  have 
made  the  issue  with  the  students  injudic- 
iously, they  may  have  allowed  their  pride 
of  authority  to  bias  their  judgment,  or  they 
may  have  shown  less  tact  in  dealing  with 
the  case  than  the  situation  called  for — all 
this  is  alleged,  and  teachers  are  fallible, 
like  other  people  ;  but  no  outside  party  can 
safely  decide  these  questions,  and  we  do 
not  pretend  to  be  wise  enough  to  do  it. 
But  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  Principal 
and  Professors  at  Millersville  have  had  too 
much  experience  to  be  likely  to  err  in  such 
matters. 

We  desire,  however,  in  this  connection, 
to  make  a  few  general  statements  in  regard 
to  the  internal  management  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  They  are  the  result  of  our  exper- 
ience with  these  schools,  and  are  intended 
to  apply  to  all  of  them,  and  to  cover  par- 
ticularly the  matter  of  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes. 

I.  There  must  be  rules  regulating  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  sexes.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  mixed  school  cannot  be  exactly 
the  same  as  if  the  school  was  attended  only 
^ents  of  one  sex. 


2.  It  is  best  that  these  rules  should  be  of 
a  general  character.  For  example,  a  rule 
"  that  there  shall  be  no  prolonged  conversa- 
tion between  students  of  different  sexes 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  Principal,'*  is 
vastly  better  than  a  dozen  rules  fixing  the 
time,  and  place,  and  circumstances,  of  such 
conversation.  Arbitrary  rules  annoy  even 
well-disposed  students,  and  provoke  diso- 
bedience. The  young  are  quick  to  detect 
and  prone  to  disregard  anything  small, 
narrow  or  selfish,  in  the  conduct  of  those 
placed  over  them. 

3.  All  schools  need  vigilant  supervision. 
An  eye  should  quietly  and  kindly  follow 
each  individual  student  until  it  learns  his 
antecedents,  his  character,  his  humors  and 
ways,  his  disposition  and  tendencies.  Such 
vigilance  once  felt,  as  it  soon  will  be,  does 
many  times  more  to  prevent  students  from 
wrong-doing  than  all  the  rules  that  can  be 
made  to  control  his  conduct. 

4.  A  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  the  place 
should  be  cultivated.  The  full  privileges  of 
a  home  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  a  school.  If 
students  are  made  to  feel  this,  they  become 
satisfied  with  necessary  restrictions. 

5.  A  student  who  is  found  to  be  without 
principle,  or  one  who  cannot  be  trusted, 
should  be  promptly  dismissed.  The  harm 
he  would  do  to  others  is  sufficient  reason. 
Even  delays  in  such  cases  are  dangerous. 

6.  Privileges  at  a  school  should  be  granted 
with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

7.  For  like  offences  the  punishment 
should  always  be  alike.  Nothing  breaks 
down  discipline  so  soon  as  inconsistency  in 
its  administration. 

8.  It  is  best  in  the  school  as  in  the  State 
to  wait  for  overt  acts.  A  good  deal  of 
thinking  and  talking  may  be  tolerated,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  wrong  is  done. 

In  connection  with  this  Millersville  affair, 
and  in  answer  to  those  who  look  upon  it  as  an 
evidence  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
is  not  safe  or  does  not  work  well,  we  desire 
to  state  a  most  astonishing  fact.  There  are 
now  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  ten  State 
Normal  Schools.  Several  of  them  have 
been  in  existence  over  twenty  years;  the 
others  were  organized  more  recently.  All 
of  them  admit  students  of  both  sexes. 
With  few  exceptions  the  students  are  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
At  least  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  individual 
students  of  this  age  have  attended  the  sev- 
eral schools.  And  yet  there  has  never 
occurred  a  single  case  of  scandal  at  any  one 
of   the    schools,   nor    has    anything    ever 
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occurred  that  might  not  be  related  before  a 
public  audience  of  the  most  refined  people. 
The  statistics  of  separate  schools — of  nun- 
neries even — cannot  show  a  better  record. 
This  very  Millersville  school  has  educated 
at  least  ten  thousand  (10,000)  young  men 
and  women  without  a  stain  upon  its  record 
growing  out  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Set  over  against  a  fact  like  this,  the  late 
trouble  at  Millersville  is  insignificant,  so  far 
as  it  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes. 


»  •  ^ 


INDIAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT 
CARLISLE. 


A   PERSONAL   VISIT. 


THE  old  Barracks  at  Carlisle  have  been 
the  scene  for  the  past  eighteen  months  of 
a  most  interesting  experiment.  There,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  educate 
young  Indians  on  a  large  scale.  Individual 
Indians  have  been  educated — in  some  in- 
stances highly  educated ;  schools  have  been 
established  in  particular  tribes  with  more  or 
less  successs ;  but  at  no  time  before  has  the 
experiment  been  tried  of  gathering  into  a 
school  the  children  of  many  tribes — some 
of  them  the  most  wild  and  savage — from 
widely  different  sections,  speaking  different 
languages,  and  having  different  customs  and 
traditions.  There  are  at  the  school  at  the 
present  time  nearly  three  hundred  children, 
eighty-eight  of  whom  are  girls.  They  rep- 
resent most  of  the  tribes  occupying  lands 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  come  all  the  way  from  the 
Canada  border  in  the  North  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  the  South..  It  is  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten  to  see  the  children  of  these 
wild  men  collected  into  a  school,  with  all  the 
forms  and  ways  of  the  best  organized 
schools  of  civilized  society. 

We  had  often  desired  to  visit  this  Carlisle 
school,  so  pregnant  in  results  both  to  the 
Indians  and  ourselves ;  but  we  never  found 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  until  Thursday, 
June  1 6th,  the  day  of  the  first  annual 
examination  and  exhibition.  And  even 
then  our  time  was  too  short  to  learn  many 
things  on  which  we  desired  information. 
Reserving  conclusions,  therefore,  until  we 
have  made  a  more  prolonged  visit  which  we 
contemplate,  what  we  have  to  say  now  will 
have  reference  mainly  to  the  conditions  of 
the  school  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  casual 
visitor. 


Entering  the  grounds,  we  saw  on  the 
porticoes  and  in  groups  about  the  grounds, 
the  children  occupied  very  much  as  white 
children  would  be  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  boys  had  on  navy  blue  coats 
and  pants,  with  soldier  caps,  and  the  girls 
wore  bright  calico  dresses  and  white  aprons. 
The  hair  of  both  the  boys  and  girls  was  cut 
short.  All  about  them  looked  clean  and 
neat.  Some  were  engaged  in  play,  their 
plays  resembling  those  of  white  children. 
They  talked  together  in  their  own  language, 
but  with  somewhat  more  gravity  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  case  of 
children  of  their  age.  Now  and  then, 
however,  we  noticed  faces  covered  with 
smiles,  and  heard  a  good  hearty  laugh. 
They  did  not  shrink  from  strangers,  but 
seemed  to  have  little  disposition  to  talk 
to  them.  The  order  that  prevailed  both  on 
the  grounds  and  in  the  school  rooms  during 
the  exercises  was  admirable,  and  we  are 
told  that  discipline  is  at  all  times  easily 
preserved. 

We  did  not  see  the  examination,  but  we 
visited  the  class  rooms  and  saw  the  work 
that  had  been  done.  It  is  simply  marvel- 
ous that  these  wild  children  of  the  plains 
could  have  learned  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time.  None  of  them  have  been  at  school 
longer  than  eighteen  months,  many  of  them 
less  than  a  year ;  they  came  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  English  language,  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  white  man's  ways ;  and 
yet  their  behavior  is  now  much  like  that  of 
other  children,  and  all  of  them  can  speak 
at  least  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  are 
rapidly  acquiring  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
draw  and  spell,  while  many  of  them  have 
made  considerable  advancement  in  the 
branches  usual  in  an  elementary  school.  A 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  witness 
the  examination  and  report  the  result.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  was  President 
McCauley,  of  Dickinson  College.  The 
report,  speaking  for  the  committee,  says : 

It  has  been  with  admiration  bordering  on 
amazement  that  we  have  observed  the  facility 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  children  passed 
through  the  various  exercises  of  the  school  room. 
The  manifestations  of  advancement  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education  are  to  us  simply 
surprising.  In  reading,  geography,  arithmetic, 
ana  especially  in  writing,  the  accurate  training 
apparent  in  all  classes  and  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge displayed  are  the  fullest  proof  not  only  of 
skillful  and  successful  teaching,  but  no  less  of 
aptitude  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
children.  Considering  the  brief  period  during 
which  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  and  the 
fact  that  these  children  entered  it  in  a  wholly  un- 
tutored condition,  the  advance  made  by  them,  as 
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evinced  in  the  examinations  we  have  witnessed, 
is  conclusive  at  least  of  their  capability  of  cul- 
ture. We  are  fully  persuaded  that  improvement 
equal  to  that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  these  children  of  the  plains  made  in 
equal  time  by  American  children,  would  be  re- 
garded as  quite  unusual ;  and  when  the  difficulty 
of  communication  consequent  upon  the  diversi- 
ties of  language  is  taken  into  account,  we  can 
but  feel  that  the  results,  of  which  we  have  been 
the  witnesses  to-day,  justify  our  judgment  of 
them  as  amazing. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  not  stronger 
than  the  facts  justify.  What  do  those  say 
to  it  who  consider  the  Indian  a  mere  brute, 
a  dog,  to  be  kickedvout  of  the  way,  or  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  ? 

The  hall  in  which  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  took  place  was  neatly  decorated 
with  flags  and  flowers.  Probably  a  thousand 
spectators  were  present,  a  hundred  of  them 
from  Philadelphia.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  music  by  the  band.  The  band 
is  composed  wholly  of  Indian  boys.  They 
have  been  practicing  about  a  year,  and  play 
well.  In  addition  to  the  music  by  the 
band,  there  were  songs  by  a  '* class  of  little 
girls**  and  by  the  whole  school. 

The  speech-making  was  opened  by  Amos 
High  Wolf,  a  Sioux,  who  gave  some  of  his 
experience  at  the  school,  and  welcomed 
the  people  to  the  exhibition.  This  speech 
was  followed  by  declamations  by  Hubbel,  a 
Cheyenne,  and  Joel  Chetopa,  an  Osage. 
Then  came  a  recitation  by  Minnie  Yellow 
Bear,  an  Arapahoe,  and  a  speech  on  **Our 
Work  *  *  by  Michael  Burns,  an  Apache. 
These  were  followed  by  other  speeches, 
declamations,  and  recitations.  Some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
speakers,  boys  and  girls,  little  fellows  of 
eight  or  ten,  and  men  of,  we  should  judge, 
twenty-five.  Maggie  Stands  Looking,  a 
Sioux,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  perhaps,  told  us  how 
she  was  learning  to  work,  to  wash  and  iron, 
to  make  her  own  clothes,  to  keep  house — 
and  all  this  she  said  she  was  doing  that  she 
might  be  able  to  teach  these  things  to  her 
people.  Elis  Childers,  a  Creek,  earnestly 
condemned  war  and  advocated  peace — 
peace  especially  for  the  Indians,  who  had 
lost  so  much  by  war.  Think  of  an  Indian 
turning  non-resistant !  Joshua  Given,  a 
Kiowa,  gave  the  speech  of  Logan  with,  we 
thought,  a  sad  touch  of  feeling.  The  spirit 
of  the  whole  is  fairly  shown  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  speech  of  Almarine 
McKellop,  a  Creek : 

We  have  left  our  native  shores  and  our  dear 
parents  and  have  come  hundreds  of  miles  to 
this  place.     What  for  ?    Just  because  this  is  a 


'  better  home  than  ours  ?    No  !  not  simply  that; 

I  but  we  came  here  to  learn  to  become  wiser  and 
to  fit  ourselves  for  a  better  prosperity  in  the 
future.  We  came  here  to  learn  something 
above  the  use  of  bow  and  hunting.  We  want 
to  imitate  the  higher  ranks  of  civilization.  Our 
people  observe  that  if  we  should  grow  up  to 
manhood  without  any  learning  we  would  be  of  * 
no  use  to  our  people ;  so  they  sent  us  here  to 
get  an  education.  If  we  be  contented  here  and 
try  to  let  no  duty  pass'  undone,  we  shall  find  at 
the  end  that  our  duties  were  given  to  us  not  to 
make  us  poorer  and  bring  g^ief  upon  us,  but  to 
fit  us  for  a  better  life  in  the  future.  If  we  do 
our  duties  as  they  come  to  us  here  we  will  keep 
happy  and  will  be  still  more  happy  when  we 
grow  up  to  manhood.  We  need  to  think  about 
things  of  the  future  more.  We  must  under- 
stand that  nearly  everything  that  is  made  was 
made  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  This 
barracks  here  was  not  built  for  Indians  at  first; 
I  don't  think  the  men  who  built  it  thought  this 
would  ever  be  an  Indian  school;  but  things 
were  made  to  do  good  both  in  the  present  and 
future.  Therefore  it  is  now  an  Indian  training 
school.  The  education  which  we  are  getting 
here  is  not  like  our  land,  but  it  is  something 
that  cannot  be  stolen  nor  bought  from  us  ;  it 
will  be  a  safeguard  to  us  through  life  if  we  use 
it  in  the  right  way.  Let  us  consider  that  we  are 
studying  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  future 
as  well. 

But  while  the  exercises  were  interesting 
in  themselves,  to  us  the  thing  of  most  inter- 
est was  the  fact  that  the  children  before  us 
were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  red  men, 
brought  wild  from  the  plains  of  the  West, 
and  were  here  acquiring  with  amazing 
rapidity  the  white  men*s  arts  and  the  white 
men's  ways. 

The  speech-making  over,  we  visited  the 
shops ;  for  the  school  is  in  part  industrial. 
All  the  children  are  taught  to  work.     The 
girls   learn   sewing    and    all    branches    of 
house-keeping,  and  the  boys  work  at  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  tinsmitjiing,  carpenter- 
ing,  harness-making,    wagon-making,  etc. 
They  seem  to  be  about  as  expert  in  learning 
trades  as  white  boys.     Hundreds  of  art  ides 
of  their  manufacture  were  on  exhibition  V 
the  different  shops.     The  committee  beforV, 
spoken  of  thus   refers   to  the   mechanical \ 
departments  of  the  school : 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  mechanical  de-  ' 
partments  of  the  schools  has  been  matter  of 
equal  admiration.  It  was  a  happy  conception 
of  Captain  Pratt  to  combine  industrial  education 
with  the  instruction  of  the  school-room.  In  this 
way  the  larger  boys  of  the  school  are,  while 
obtaining  the  elements  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, enabled  to  learn  a  usefiil  trade.  This  will 
be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  them  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective tribes.  In  harness-making,  tailoring, 
wagon-making,  carpentering,  and  the  tinner  s 
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trade,  the  products  of  their  labors  evince  skill 
which  we  think  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  our  own  people  under  like  conditions. 

Our  visit  impressed  upon  us  several 
things  which  we  have  time  barely  to  men- 
tion : 

•  I.  The  experiment  is  a  success.  The 
Indians,  the  wildest  of  them,  can  be  civil- 
ized. They  come  to  this  school  little  sav- 
ages, dressed  as  the  Indians  dress,  bred  to 
the  customs  of  the  Indians,  speaking  Indian 
tongues — when  lo !  a  few  months  at  school 
changes  all  and  makes  them  much  like  white 
children. 

2.  It  must  be  a  most  remarkable  move- 
ment that  induces  these  savage  tribes  to 
send  their  children  so  far  away  from  home, 
and  place  them  under  the  care  of  white  men 
to  be  educated.  And  yet  Captain  Pratt 
says  that  thousands  could  be  induced  to 
come.     Is  not  the  hand  of  Providence  in  it  ? 

3.  The  children  seem  very  anxious  to 
learn.  The  difficulties  in  their  way  are 
great,  but  they  do  not  get  discouraged. 
They  try.  Their  exhortations  to  one  an- 
other to  make  the  be^  possible  effort  were  a 
marked  feature  of  the  speech-making. 

4.  Their  most  prominent  motive  seems  to 
be  to  prepare  themselves  to  help  their  peo- 
ple at  home.  This  comes  to  the  surface  in 
all  their  exercises.  And  this,  too,  is  no 
doubt  why  they  are  sent  to  school. 

5.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with 
what  has  been  done  for  them  morally. 
Strange  to  say,  their  moral  progress  seems 
to  be  greater  than  their  intellectual.  In 
this  respect,  we  have  seen  white  children 
who  might  learn  some  valuable  lessons 
from  them» 
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EMMA  DOWNEY  HOGE. 

Mrs.  Emma  Downey  Hoge,  bom  Nov.  20,  1846, 
giadaated  at  Waynesburg  College,  1865,  married 
May,  1880,  died  May  31,  1881.  Her  father,  the  late 
R.  W.  Downey,  was  a  leading  lawyer  at  the  Greene 
coQBty  bar.  Her  husband.  Prof.  S.  F.  Hoge,  is  the 
late  efficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Greene  county. 

In  her  school-girl  days,  she  developed  the  qualities 

I  of  head  and  heart  characteristic  of  the  true  teacher,  and 
which  fitted  her  for  so  nobly  honoring  the  profession 
irtiich  she  chose  as  the  sphere  of  her  life-work.  And 
imniediately  upon  graduation,  her  services  were  in 
demand  as  tutor  in  the  Female  Department  of  her 
Afma  Mater,  and  as  iastructor  in  the  French  language, 
a  blanch  of  study  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and  a 
Imgnage  with  which  she  was  almost  as  familiar  as 
with  her  own  vernacular.  In  this  relation  she  con- 
iHHied  for  ten  years.  She  was  then  chosen  as  teacher 
iof  Room  No.  3,  in  the  graded  public  school  of 
Waynesburg,  which  position  she  held  for  five  consec 


utive  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  scope 
and  power  of  her  intellectual  faculties  became  specially 
marked  and  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large.  She 
so  impressed  her  individuality  upon  her  pupils  that 
she  was  mirrored  in  every  household  in  the  district. 
She  brought  to  her  work  fine  scholarly  attainments, 
and  all  the  refinement  of  a  delicately-cultured  nature ; 
an  expanded  experience,  supplemented  by  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  current  events ;  a  mind  well  stored 
with  historical  facts,  poetical  sentiments  and  fancies 
culled  from  standard  fictions,  an  indomitable  energy 
and  sleepless  industry. 

Her  methods  were  original,  tempered  by  the  most 
advanced  thought  of  the  best  educators  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  Her  manner  was  always 
attractive  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere.  Her 
powers  of  observation  were  minutely  comprehensive ; 
and,  to  her  mind,  all  nature  bore  the  impress  of  Deity 
— sublimely  beautiful,  wonderfully  grand,  and  infi- 
nitely real.     It  could  truly  be  said  of  her  that  she 


saw- 


"  Books  in  running  brooks. 
Tongues  in  trees, 
Sermons  in  stones. 
And  good  in  everything  ;  " 
Pictures  in  floating  clouds, 


Precepts  in  humming  bees, 

rledge 
And,  in  SKy  and  earth  and  air. 


Knowledge  in  the  firmament, 


Precious  lessons  everywhere. 

Having  naturally  quick  perceptive  faculties,  she 
cultivated  a  creative  imagination  which  transformed 
objects  of  sight  into  figures  of  intellectual  fancy. 
These  impressions  were  carefully  treasured  up  for  use 
in  the  class-room,  and  vividly  related,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, in  words  fitly  chosen,  "like. apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,'*  to  awaken  the  latent  energi^  of 
her  scholars. 

Punctuality  and  assiduity  were  twin  virtues  in  the 
curriculum  of  her  routine  duties.  If  she  had  any 
special  ambition,  it  was  for  thoroughness  in  her  work. 
Whatever  she  undertook,  she  gave  herself  to,  with 
unswerving  devotion.  She  made  it  as  sacred  a  duty  to 
be  in  the  school-room,  morning  and  afternoon,  ten 
minutes  before  the  assembly-bell  struck,  as  it  was  to 
be  there  when  the  recitation  began — not  to  languidly 
wait  the  opening  hour,  but  to  flit  busily  about,  setting 
things  in  order — regulating  the  temperature  and  ven- 
tilation; arranging  the  exercises;  chalking  the  lesson, 
an  illustration,  or  wholesome  maxim  on  the  black- 
board; and  she  used  .the  craypn  with  consummate 
skill.  At  the  close  of  school,  she  manifested  no  eager 
haste  to  quit  the  scenes  of  her  daily  toil,  but  always 
with  fond  dalliance  lingered  to  make  the  odd  ends 
even,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  unobstructed  begin- 
ning of  the  coming  day's  labor. 

She  studied  to  make  her  pupils'  "  task "  a  pleasur- 
able exercise  as  well  as  a  bounden  duty,  To  this  end 
she  interested  herself  in  learning  of  the  things  that 
amused  and  attracted  them.  She  read  with  scrupu- 
lous care  the  Youth's  Companion  and  other  approved 
young  people's  literature,  that  she  might  the  more 
readily  adapt  herself  to  their  channels  of  thought  and 
recreation,  and  talk  with  them  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  had  read  and  thought. 

She  was  an  admirable  reader.  There  was  music  in 
her  cadences,  vividness  in  her  accents,  and  winsome 
suavity  in  her  manner.  It  was  her  habit  to  inject  into 
the  routine  of  exercises  an  occasional  reading  of  a 
thrilling  article  of  news  from  the  daily  paper,  an  elo- 
quent or  humorous  selection  from  a  favorite  author,  or 
some  fairy  tale  which  pointed  a  moral.  And  the 
children  hung  upon  her  gracious  words  with  almost 
spell -bound  interest. 
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She  had  also  fine  taste  in  music,  and  employed  the 
inspiration  of  song  with  marked  effect.  Her  selections 
of  music  consisted  chiefly  of  the  lively,  patriotic,  and 
popular  strains,  and  she  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
eliciting  a  more  hearty  and  general  participation  in 
the  delightful  and  soul-cheering  exercise  than  any 
other  teacher  whom  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to 
meet.  We  have  stood  time  and  again  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  schoolroom  entranced  by  enthusiasm 
which  the  music  within  seemed  to  arouse,  and  this 
enchantment  seemed  attributable  more  to  the  spirit  of 
the  exercise  than  to  the  faultless  rendering  of  the 
melody. 

She  was  not  more  intellectual  than  religious.  She 
was  a  Christian  by  instinct.  Fond  as  she  was  of  his- 
tory and  poetry,  the  Bible  and  Watt's  Hymnal  occu- 
pied the  favorite  place  in  her  love  of  letters.  Of  the 
Book  of  Books  she  was  a  most  earnest  reader,  and  of 


its  precious  truths  a  faithful  teacher.  Her  arduous 
labors  m  the  day-school  were  never  urged  as  an  excuse 
for  declining  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school.  A  score 
of  years  of  her  devoted  life  she  sat  humbly  at  Jesus* 
feet,  receiving  his  precious  word  and  feeding  his 
lambs;  and  to  this  field  of  labor  she  brought  the 
same  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  thorough  preparation 
that  she  exercised  in  her  secular  work. 

Socially  she  was  a  model  of  true  womanly  worth, 
extremely  modest  in  her  demeanor,  unassuming  in  her 
intercourse  with  others ;  and  altogether  unpretentious 
of  her  accomplishments,  she  was  a  bom  leader  in  so- 
ciety, and  was  looked  to  as  one  holding  a  leading 
place  in  every  patriotic,  charitable  or  educational  en- 
terprise of  her  locality.  Chiding  no  one,  she  had 
always  a  radiant  smile  of  kind  recognition  for  the 
lowliest.  '*  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all." 


L.  K.  B. 


♦     ♦ 
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PASSED  AT   RECENT  SESSION  OF  LEGISLATURE. 


AN  act  requiring  the  school  directors  of  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
allo>y  the  school  teachers  the  time  and  wages  whilst 
attending  the  annual  county  institutes,  and  prescribing 
certain  duties  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents 
respecting  the  same. 

Sec.  I. — That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  directors  of  the 
several  school  districts  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
they  are  hereby  required  to  allow  the  school  teachers 
employed  in  the  said  school  districts,  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  school  therein,  the  time  and 
wages  while  attending  and  participating  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  annual  county  institutes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers. 

Sec.  2. — That  at  the  close  of  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  said  institutes,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
county,  city,  and  borough  superintendents  to  make  a 
report  to  each  board  of  school  directors  in  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  setting  forth  the  number  of  days 
that  each  teacher  shall  have  attended  and  participated 
in  the  exercises  of  the  said  annual  teacher's  institute, 
which  said  report  shall  be  the  basis  for  allowing  the 
teachers  their  time  and  wages;  provided,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  First 
school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  to  the  counties 
wherein  special  laws  regulating  and  relating  to  county 
institutes  are  in  force. 

Approved  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1 881. 

To  authorize  the  several  boards  of  school  directors  of 
this  commonwealth,  except  in  cities  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  class,  to  refund  any  indebtedness 
of  their  respective  school  districts  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  and  declaring  bonds  or  certificates  hereto- 
fore issued  for  such  purpose  valid. 
Sec.  I. — That  the  school  directors  of  the  several 
school  districts  in  this  commonwealth,  except  in  cities 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized   to   issue   bonds,  with  or  without 


coupons  attached,  to  redeem  the  present  indebtedness 
of  the  respective  districts  where  the  indebtedness  is 
due  or  payable  at  the  option  of  said  boards  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  redeemable  at  the  option  of  said 
school  directors,  at  any  tim^  two  years  f^om  the  date 
thereof,  and  payable  in  twenty  years  from  date  there- 
of, interest  payable  semiannually,  which  bonds  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxes  except  for  state  purposes, 
and  shall  not  be  sold  at  less  than  par  by  said  school 
boards. 

Sec.  2. — That  all  bonds,  notes  or  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness heretofore  issued  by  any  board  of  school 
directors  in  the  districts  aforesaid  to  fund  floating  debt 
or  refund  a  funded  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  valid  and 
binding  as  fully  and  effectually  as  though  they  had 
been  specially  authorized  by  statute ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  cases  that  may 
now  be  pending  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  common- 
wealth 

Approved  May  26th,  188 1. 


A  further  supplement  to  the  school  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth and  to  abolish  all  distinction  of  race  or 
color  in  the  public  schools  thereof. 
Sec  I.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
school  director,  superintendent,  or  teacher,  to  make 
any  distinction  whatever  on  account  of  or  by  reason 
of  the  race  or  color  of  any  pupil  or  scholar  who  may 
be  in  attendance  upon  or  seeking  admission  to  any 
public  or  common  school  maintained  wholly  or  in 
part  under  the  school  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  an  act  of 
assembly  approved  the  eighth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1854, 
entitled  <<An  act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance 
of  a  system  of  education  by  common  schools,"  which 
section  is  as  follows :  "  That  the  directors  or  control- 
lers of  the  several  districts  of  the  State  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  establish  within  their  respec- 
tive districts  separate  schools  for  the  tuition  of  negro 
and  mulatto  children  whenever  such  separate  schools 
can  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  twenty  or  more 
pupils,  and  whenever  such  separate  schools  shall  be 
established  and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  year, 
the  directors  and  controllers  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
admit  such  pupils  to  any  other  school  of  the  district : 
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Provided,  That  in  cities  or  boroughs  the  board  of 
controllers  shall  provide  for  such  schools  out  of  the 
geoeral  funds  assessed  and  collected  by  uniform  taxa- 
tion for  educational  puiposes,"  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  law  shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  day 
of  July  ensuing  the  passage  thereof. 

Approved  the  eighth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1 88 1. 


Fayette R.  V.  Ritenour Falls  City. 

Forest J.  E.  Hillard Clarington. 

yl^ranklin. . .  .H.  A.  Disert Chambersburg. 

Fulton  ....  .Joseph  F.  Barton  . .  Saluvia. 

Greene Wm.  M.  Nickeson. .  Carmichaels. 

Huntingdon  .Wm   R.  Baker Huntingdon. 

Indiana S.  J.  Craighead Elders  Ridge, 

Jefferson. . .  .Wm.  A.  Kelly Grange. 

Juniata Wellington  Smith.  ..Mifflin town. 


A  further  supplement  to  an  act  of  April  9th,  1867,  XLackawanna.H.  Evelyn  Brooks.  .Scranton. 


entitled,  "  A  further  supplement  to  an  act  for  the 
r^^lation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion by  common  schools.*' — Approved  8th  of  May, 
1854. 

Sec  \.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
aeted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  seventh 
section  of  the  said  act  of  April  9th,  1867,  which  reads 
as  follows :  "  That  the  school  directors  of  any  city  or 
borough  in  this  Commonwealth  having  a  population 
of  over  ten  thousand   inhabitants  may,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  1869,  and  every  third  year  there- 
after, elect  viva  voce,  by  a   majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  directors  present,  one  person  of  literary 
and  scientific  acquirements,  and  skill  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  city  or  borough  superinten- 
pent  for  the  three  succeeding  school  years,"  be,  and 
the  same   is  hereby,  amended   to  read   as  follows: 
"  The  school  directors  of  any  city  or  borough  in  this 
CoounoDwealth   having  a    population   of   over  five 
thousand   inhabitants  may,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
May,   1869,  and  every  third   year  thereafter,  elect, 
viva  voce,  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  di- 
rectors present,  one  person  of  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements,  and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  as  city,  or  borough,  or  county  superinten- 
dent for  the  three  succeeding  school  years." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repelded. 
Approved  loth  June,  1881. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


/  Adams Aaron  Sheely ......  Gettysburg. 

AUc^eny..  .John  Scott  Johnson. Braddock. 

Annstrong .  .G.  C.  Stockdill Muff, 

Beaver J.  S.  Briggs Beaverr 

Bedford  . . . .  J.  H.  Cessna Bedfond. 

Berks    .....  David  S.  Keck Kutztowv. 

Blair John  H.  Stephens.  ..Martinsburg. 

Bradford. . .  .  Geo.  W.  Ryan Towanda. 

'»  Bucks W.  W.  Woodruff. .  .Newtown. 

Batier James  H.  Murtland  .Butler. 

Cambria Lewis  Strayer Johnstown. 

Cameron. . . .  N.  H.  Schenck. . .   Driftwood. 

Carbon T.  M.  Balliet New  Mahoning. 

Centre D.  M.  Wolf Spring  Mills. 

i    Chester Jacob  W.  Harvey. .  Unionville, 

Cbrion A.  J.  Davis .    ......  Clarion. 

Clearfield. .  .M.  L.  McQuown. .  .Clearfield. 

CUoCon Thos.  N.  Magee.  . .  Lock.  Haven. 

y Colombia. .  .Josephus  S.  Grimes.  Light  Street. 

Cnwford  . .  .C  F.  Chamberlain.  .Meadville. 

Comberland.  S.  B.  Shearer Shippensburg. 

Dauphin. .  . . P.  Ht-B   LaBn%s — UusMnoktowi^. 
■  Iidaware. .  .Albert  B.  Stewart.  ..Ridley  Park.   , 

E& Geo.  R.  Dixon Ridgway.        , 

Charles  Twining. .  .Union  City. 
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Lancaster. .  .B.  F.  Shaub Lancaster. 

Lawrence. . .  D.  F.  Balph New  Castle. 

Lebanon . . . .  W.  B  Bodenhom . .  Annville. 

^Lehigh J.  O.  Knauss Allentown. 

K Lucerne James  M.  Coughlin. Kingston. 

Lycoming. . .  C.  S.  Riddell Muncy. 

McKean. . .  .M.  O.  Campbell. .  ..Kane. 

Mercer Andrew  J.  Palm^.  ..Mercer. 

Mifflin W.  C.  McClenahen.Milroy. 

Monroe A.  A.  Dinsmore. .  ..Stroudsburg. 

yMontgomery.R.  F.  Hoffecker Norristown. 

Montour.    . .  M.  C.  Horine Danville. 

Northampton  .Joseph  H.  Werner.  Chapman  Quarries.' 

N'th'mberl'd.Wm.  J.  Wolverton  .Sunbury. 

Perry J.  R.  Flickinger. . . .  New  Bloomfield. 

Pike John  A.  Kipp Newfoundland,  Pa. 

Potter Anna  Buckbee Coudersport.  - 

ScHuylkill. . .  Geo.  W.  Weiss Schuylkill  Haven.  - 

Snyder Wm.  Moyer Freeburg. 

Spmerset J.  C»  Weller Gebharts. 

Sulfivan  ...  .J.  Pennington  Little . Laporte. 

Susquehanna. Benton  E.  James. .  .Auburn  FourCor's. 

Tioga Contest.*  ^  ^  ^^r 

Unii^n A.  S.  Burrows,  r  .-r; Mifflinburg.     dU^ 

Venfingo...  .S.  H.  Prather Franklin. 

Warren. . . . .  C.  D.  Arird Lander. 

Washington .  Edward  W.  Mouck .  Canonsburg. 

Wayne Hadley  B.  Larrabee .  Honesdale. 

WestmorlandJ.  R.  Spiegel Greensburg. 

Wyoming.  . .  V.  E.  Prevost Russell  Hill. 

York D.  G.  Williams York. 

CITY  AND   BOROUGH   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Allentown  ,  .S.  B.  Landis Allentown. 

Allegheny  .  .L.  H.  Durling Allegheny. 

Altoona D.  S.  Keith Altoona. 

Carbondale. .  D.  W.  Lathrop Carbondale, 

Chester Chas.  F.  Foster Chester. 

Columbia. .  .B.  G  Ames Columbia. 

Easton W.  W.  Cottingham.Easton. 

Erie H.  S.  Jones Erie. 

Harrisburg . .  L.  O.  Foose Harrisburg. 

Lan(;aster . . .  R.  K.  Buehrle Lancaster. 

Lebanon.  ...J.  T.  Nitrauer  .    . .  .Lebanon. 

Lock»  Haven. John  A.  Robb Lock  Haven. 

Mahanoy .  . .  W.  L.  Balentine . .  .  Mahanoy  City. 

McKeesport.T.  F.  Newlin McKeesport. 

Meadville.* 

New  fcastle  .  Sam'l  B.  Donaldson .  New  Castle. 

Norristown.  .Joseph  K.  Gotwals. . Norristown. 

Oil  City Clarence  F.  Carroll. Oil  City, 

Pittsburgh..  .Geo.  J.  Luckey. . . .  Pittsburgh. 
PottsviUe  . . .  B.  F.  Patterson  .^. . .  Pottsville. 
Reading. . . . S.  A.  Baer . .......  Reading. 

Scranton.. .  .Joseph  Roney Scranton. 

Shenandoah  .Geo.  W.  Bartch ....  Shenandoah. 

Titusville. .  .R.  M.  Streeter Titusville. 

West  Chester  Sarah  Starkweather .  West  Chester. 
Williamsport  Samuel  Transeau . . .  Williamsport. 
York W.  H.  Shelly York. 

*Noi'B.— In  Tioga  county  there  is  a  contest  pending,  and  Mr. 
Langly,  at  Meadville,  declined  the  position  to  which  he  wats 
elected. 
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NOTES   AND    PERSONALS. 


THE  Teachers'  Association  of  Bradford  county  met 
the  third  week  in  June,  at  Sayre.  E.  T.  Burgan,  of 
Towanda,  is  President,  and  was  very  active  in  making 
the  sessions  interesting  and  profitable.  County  Super- 
intendent Ryan  was  present  to  cheer  on  the  good 
work,  and  such  leading  teachers  as  Quinlan,  Pitcher," 
Benedict,  Harding,  Bovingden,  Marshall,  Haverly, 
and  Miss  Doane,  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
people  of  Sayre  entertained  their  guests  handsomely. 

Rev.  George  P.  Hays  has  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  at  (!anonsburg, 
this  state,  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  has  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

H.  Ashenfelter,  who  was  a  school  director  in 
Reading  in  1842,  and  who  removed  to  Phoenixville 
shortly  afterwards,  and  was  at  once  elected  school 
director  there,  has  just  retired,  after  very  ably  filling 
that  ofHce  for  many  years.  He  was  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  school  director. 

R.  J.  Flick,  of  Wilkesbarre,  has  presented  Lincoln 
University,  in  Chester  county,  with  |20,ood  for  the 
endowment  of  a  professorship. 

State  Superintendent  Higbee  being  present  at 
a  Sunday-school  convention  in  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley, where  the  relation  of  the  Sunday-schools  and 
public  schools  was  under  discussion,  made  a  ringing 
speech  declaring  there  was  no  antagonism  whatever. 
A  local  paper  reports  him  as  follows :  "  Many  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  are  unfit  to  teach  children. 
They  are  lacking  in  character.  The  directors  should 
see  to  it  that  no  such  persons  are  employed.  The 
teacher  should  be  good,  honest,  upright,  and  should 
possess  brains  sufficient  to  teach  what  he  knows.  As 
between  characters  and  brains,  he  would  prefer  char- 
acter. The  remarks  of  Superintendent  Higbee  were 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  when  he  closed  he  was 
greeted  with  a  hearty  round  of  applause.  The  audi- 
ence felt  that  he  had  the  courage  and  firmness  to 
meet  and  battle  with  every  difficulty  in  the  way  and 
that  the  youth  of  our  state  would  be  well  cared  for  by 
him." 

Prof.  William  H.  Allen,  President  of  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  started  for  Europe  on  Wednes- 
day, 15th  inst.,  for  a  three  months*  recreation;  the 
officers  of  the  institution  were  invited  to  his  house  on 
M6nday  evening,  13th  inst ,  to  say  good  bye.  On 
Tuesday  morning  he  received  the  boys  in  the  chapel, 
and  after  some  pleasant  remarks  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Fet- 
terolf,  Vice  President  of  the  institution.  Prof.  George 
J.  Becker,  and  Thomas  Perrins,  Esq.,  he  said  fare- 
well. The  boys  formed  in  line  around  the  plots  in 
front  of  the  main  building ;  the  band  played  as  the 
carriage  containing  President  Allen  and  his  party 
passed  through  the  grolmds ;  then,  with  three  rousing 
cheers,  the  ceremonies  ended.  Prof.  Allen  has  offi- 
ciated as  President  of  that  institution  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  faithfully  and  successfully  per- 
formed the  arduous  duties  which  would  befall  one  in 
that  position. 

The  125th  annual  commencement  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June 
15th.  Provost  Pepper  conferred  the  .degrees  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  on  29  students  of  the  senior  class,  De- 
partment of  Arts;  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  18 
students  of  the  senior  class,  Fowne  Scientific  School ; 


of  Master  of  Arts  on  15  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  three 
years'  standing ;  of  Bachelor  of  Law  on  5 1  persons ; 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  5  graduates ;  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  on  i  graduate ;  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy on  6  Doctors  of  Medicine.  The  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Gov. 
Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Jos.  N.  Beistle,  late  of  the  School  Department, 
Harrisburg,  has  become  connected  with  Lippincott's 
Publishing  House,  Philadelphia.  £.  R.  Sutton,  late 
of  the  same  Department,  is  likely  to  secure  a  position 
in  one  of  the  Government  offices  at  Washington. 

Lehigh  University  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  few  collegiate  institutions  at  which  the  tuition 
is,  entirely  free.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  Asa 
Packer,  in  1865,  and  provides  seven  courses  of  four 
years  each,  under  the  instruction  of  a  faculty  number- 
ing sixteen  members,  of  which  Robert  A.  L^mberton, 
LL.  D.,  is  the  president.  There  is  a  total  of  112 
students  pursuing  their  studies  at  ].ehigh.  Mr. 
Packer's  gifts  to  the  institution  amounted  in  all  to 
$2,500,000,  exclusive  of  a  tract  of  land  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  acres. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Durling  has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
His  salary  has  also  been  increased.  This  speaks  well, 
both  for  the  city  and  Superintendent. — Practical 
Teacher. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  Fairmount 
State  Normal  School,  West  Virginia.  The  Principal 
is  Miss  M.  L.  Dickey,  a  graduate  of  Millersville.  The 
school  seems  to  be  prosperous  under  Miss  Dickey's 
management.  A  feature  in  the  catalogue,  new  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  "Alumni  Record."  The  first 
class  graduated  in  1872.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  is  176.  Probably  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  engage  in  teaching. 

Honors:  The  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was 
conferred  at  the  late  commencement  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  upon  Richard  Darlington, 
Principal  of  Darlington  Seminary,  West  Chester. 
Tlie  same  degree  was  conferred  by  Lafayette  College 
upon  H.  S.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Erie,  and  upon  Charles  H.  Verrill,  of 
Franklin,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Mansfield,  Pa.    All  well  deserved. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Franklin  says:  The  past  month 
(May)  has  been  one  of  great  educational  interest. 
The  county  high  school  closed  its  first  year  on  the 
17th.  The  examinations  were  chiefly  oral;  the  pupils 
acquitted  themselves  well,  giving  evidence  of  thor- 
ough work.  The  dedication  of  Geneva  College, 
located  at  Beaver  Falls,  took  place  on  the  19th.  '  It 
was  a  brilliant  affair,  witnessed  by  one  thousand  per- 
sons. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Schenck  vnrites:  Our  summer 
schools  are  better  attended  and  better  taught  than 
ever  before.  W.  C.  Clarke  has  had  such  improve- 
ments made  in  and  around  the  house  at  Beechwood 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  spot.  Emporium  will  build  a 
new  school  house  this  summer,  at  a  cost  of  about 
;^6,ooo. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey  sa)rs  in  his  May  report : 
Our  schools,  on  an  average,  did  better  work  during 
the  past  year  than  heretofore.  We  are  having  more 
first-class  teachers  every  year.  Phoenixville  is  com- 
mencing a  new  school  building  in  the  north  ward  of 
that  enterprising  borough.     It  is  to  be  completed  and 
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nicely  finished  in  time  for  the  fall  session,  and  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  place. 

Chester  City,  with  a  population  of  15,000,  and 
49  teachers,  has  unanimously  re-elected  her  Superin* 
tendent  of  Schools,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  his 
salary  one-sixth,  making  it  %iOQO.  The  danger  in 
reducing  salaries  of  this  kind  is  the  risk  of  losing  a 
good  officer.  The  following  from  one  of  the  local 
papers  seems  to  present  the  sentiment  of  the  press : 

•*  The  action  of  the  School  Board  last  evening  in 
reducing  the  salary  of  the  City  Superintendent  can 
only  be  assigned  to  that  spirit  of  economy  which 
seems  to  actuate  our  city  officials  just  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this 
matter  would  have  been  better  left  undone.  If  the 
services  of  the  Superintendent  of  our  schools  were 
valued  at  $1200  a  year  during  the  past,  with  the  field 
of  labor  and  duties  of  the  office  ever  increasing,  they 
are  certainly  entitled  to  equal  consideration  for  the 
next  term." 

Clarion. — Supt.  Davis  reports:  During  the  past 
month  I  have  been  preparing  material  for  conducting 
a  careful  examination  of  every  school  I  visit  next 
term.  Half  of  each .  forenoon  will  be  spent  in  in- 
spection, and  the  other  half  in  examination.  The 
work  in  the  afternoon  will  be  divided  in  the  same 
way,  but  modified  by  circfimstances.  Thus  an  entire 
day  will  be  'given  to  each  school,  and  two  years  will 
be  spent  in  completing  the  tour. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown  says  for  May: 
Three  local  normal  schools  are  in  session  ^in  the 
county,  attended  by  over  three  hundred  pupils.  Dur- 
ing the  month  I  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
small  hand-book  for  teachers,  containing  a  course  of 
study  and  other  usefnl  information.  Lecture  courses 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Penn- 
ville  and  Lumber  City  normal  schools.  The  lectures 
are  delivered  semi-monthly,  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  county  being  chosen  to  deliver  them. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Chamberlain  salys:  Wages  for 
summer  schools  have  increased  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  the  "  boarding  around  "  practice  is  fast  go- 
ing out  of  use.  The  Secretary  of  the  board  of  Mead 
township  reports  that  '*  the  most  notable  item  of  in- 
terest is  the  prospect  of  abandoning  *  boarding 
around ; ' "  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Bloomfield  board 
sa3rs:  "Our  good  teachers  are  either  going  to  have 
better  wages,  go  somewhere  else,  or  quit  the  profes- 
sion entirely.  This  fact  rings  in  our  ears  and  stares 
OS  in  the  face." 

Dauphin. — Supt.  La  Ross  reports  for  May:  The 
Williamstown  school  board  contemplate  building  a 
new  school  house  with  two  rooms;  it  is  much  needed, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  erected  during  the  summer. 
This  board  has  also  adopted  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  comer-stone  of  the  new  school  building  at  Steel- 
ton  was  laid  on  Saturday,  June  4th,  with  becoming 
ceremonies.  Several  thousand  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  addresses  were  made  by  Major  Bent, 
Hon,  Henry  Houck,  Rudolph  F.  Kelker  and  the 
President  of  the  borough  council.  Owing  to  a  pre- 
vious engagement  at  Williamstown,  the  County 
Superintendent  could  not  be  present. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Kelly  writes :  Four  new  school 
houses  are  being  built  in  Oliver,  two  in  Warsaw,  one 
in  Pine  Creek,  and  one  in  Snyder.  The  building  in 
Snyder  is  located  at  Brockwayville,  and  is  a  two-story 
structure  for  a  graded  school.  The  house  in  Oliver 
is  also  intended  for  a  graded  school 

Juniata. — Supt.  Smith*  says :  Two  houses  will  be 
erected  this  summer,  one  in  Milford  and  one  in 
(ireenwood.     As  the  contractors  are  good  and  honest 


men,  we  look  for  substantial  structures  completed  in 
good  time. 

TiTUSViLLE. — Supt.  Streeter  reports  the  following 
item  of  interest:  In  physiology  we  are  having  a 
course  of  lectures  from  resident  physicians.  The 
whole  plan  is  to  have  sermons  with  the  same  subject- 
matter  by  leading  clergymen,  and  require  from  pupils 
a  general  outline  and  the  prevailing  thought  of  such 
discourses.  I  am  trying  to  make  good  writers  'of 
these  pupils. 

York  Borough. — Supt.  Shelley  reports  a  steady 
improvement  in  general  work,  and  says :  *'  Our  spe- 
cialty, oral  instruction,  has  brought  us  astonishing 
results." 

SCIENTIFIC   NOTES. 

Chamois  skins  are  not  prepared  from  the  skins  of 
the  chamois,  but  from  those  of  the  sheep.  The  sheep- 
skins are  soaked  in  lime-water,  also  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  fish  oil  is  poured  over  them ;  then  they  are 
carefully  washed  in  a  solution  of  potash. 

The  average  weight  of  an  adult  man  is  140^  lbs. ; 
the  average  weight  of  a  skeleton  is  about  one-tenth  of 
the  weight  of  the  person.  The  average  weight  of  a 
man's  train  is  3 J>^  pounds ;  of  a  woman's  2^  lbs. 
A«man  breathes  about  18  pints  of  air  in  a  minute,  and 
4.08  per  cent,  of  the  gases  he  respires  is  carbonic 
acid. 

Prof.  Swift  discovered  a  new  comet  on  the  ist  of 
May,  in  the  constellation  Andromeda.  This  being 
the  first  comet  discovered  this  year,  entitles  the  discov- 
erer to  the  Warren  prize  of  JP200.  Prof.  Swift  received 
$500  from  Mr.  Warren  for  finding  the  comet  of  1880. 

The  entire  production  of  steel  rails  in  the  United 
States  in  1880,  amounted  to  1,451,838  tons,  31  per 
cent,  above  that  of  1879.  Pennsylvania  furnished  46 
per  cent,  of  all  the  rails,  both  steel  and  iron,  made  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Among  the  animals  still  found  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  are  the  bison,  or  mountain  buffalo,  the 
moose,  elk,  white-tailed  deer,  black-tailed  deer,  ante- 
lo|)e,  big-horn  sheep,  bear,  cougar  or  mountain  lion, 
wolf,  fox,  skunk,  badger,  rock-dog,  porcupine,  rabbit, 
beaver  and  squirrel.  The  Park  was  visited  by  more 
than  2,000  tourists  last  season. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  sent  from  Paris  will  reach 
Berlin  m  \y^  hours;  Copenhagen  in  4  hours;  Con- 
stantinople in  5  hours; Dublin  in  3  hours;  Hong  Kong 
in  1 2  hours ;  Lx)ndon  in  I  ^  hours ;  New  York  in  4 
hours ;   and  Vienna  in  i  Ji^  hours. 

A  subterranean  telegraph  cable  is  being  laid  from 
Nancy  to  Paris.  It  consists  of  twelve  insulated  wires 
placed  in  a  large  tube  of  cast  iron.  Each  length  of 
500  metres  is  provided  with  doors  by  means  of  which 
any  section  can  be  removed  and  replaced  without  re- 
moving the  earth. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  is  extending  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  While  five  years  ago  not  a  single  tele- 
phone line  for  business  exi.sted,  there  are  now  165,- 
000  telephones  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  five  million  people  in  this 
country  make  daily  use  of  the  instrument  for  business 
or  other  purposes. 

P'rom  a  diagram  recently  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  it  is 
seen  that  a  greater  amount  of  wheat  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  in 
the  production  of  this  cereal  other  countries  take  the 
following  rank :  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, United  Kingdom,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Roumania,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Netherlands  and 
Greece. 
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Music  at  Home. — We  hav«  great  faith  in  the  hu- 
manizing power  of  music,  and  especially  of  music  in 
the  house  and  the  home.  Even  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  it  is  thoroughly  harmonizing  in  its  influence.  To 
see  a  family  grouped  round  the  piano« forte  in  an  even- 
ing, blending  their  voices  together  in  the  strains  of 
Haydn  or  Mozart,  or  in  the  better  known  and  loved 
melodies  of  our  native  land,  is  a  beautiful  sight — a 
graceful  and  joyous  picture  of  domestic  happiness. 
The  mother  takes  the  piano-forte  accompaniment,  the 


father  leads  Mrith  a  violin  or  flute,  or  supports.the  mel- 
ody with  the  bass,  while  the  young  group  furnish  the 
soprano  and  alto  parts.  What  is  more  lucely  to  make 
home  attractive,  or  to  cause  children  to  grow  up  in 
love  with  domestic  life,  than  such  a  practice  as  this  ? 
The  young  ought  to  be  sedulously  taught  music,  so 
that,  when  they  grow  up,  no  youth,  no  operative,  no 
man,  nor  woman,  may  be  without  the  solace  of  song. 
Let  a  taste  for  home  music  be  cultivate4-  in  the  rising 
generation,  and  we  shall  answer  for  the  good  effects. 


MELODIES  OF  MANY  LANDS. 


FAVORrrs  MbijOoy. 


1.  The  mel  -  o  -  dies 

2.  Its     words  I      well 

3.  It      told     me  in 


of     ma  -  ny    lands   Ere -while  have  charmed  mine  ear, 
re  -  mem-ber  now.  Were  fraught  with  precepts      old, 
the    hour  of     need    To    seek    a     sol  -  ace      there, 


Yet 

And 
Where 


there's  but  one  a-mong  them  all  Which  still  my  heart  holds  dear;  I  heard  it  first  irom 
ev  -  'ry  line  a  max  -  im  held.  Of  far  more  worth  than  gold ;  A  les  -  son  'twas,  though 
on  -  ly    strick  -  en    hearts  could  find  Sweet  answer  to    their  prayer;   Ah  I  much  I  owe      that 


lips   I  loved.  My  tears   it    then  be  -  gulled.  It  was  the  song  my  moth-er    sang.  When 

simply  taught, That  can-not  pass  a   -    way;  It     is    my  guid-ing  star  by    night,  My 

gentle  voice.  Whose  words  my  tears  beguiled,       That  song  of  songs  my  moth-er    sang,   When 


,  Wh 


I    was    but    a    child.    It     was  the  song  my   mother  sang,  When  I  was  but 
comfort  in    the  day ;      It      is      my  guid-ing    star  by  night.  My     comfort  in 
I    was   but    a    child;  That  song  of  songs  my  mother  sang   When  I  was  but 


a    child, 
the  day. 
a    child. 


"  But  I  have  no  voice,"  says  one ;  «*  I  have  no  ear  for 
music,"  says  another.  Could  you  read  before  you 
learned  to  do  so  ?  Could  you  write  without  traveling 
the  crooked  path  of  pot-hooks  ?  You  can  speak,  be- 
cause you  learned  to  do  so.  And  you  can  sing,  pro- 
vided you  learn  how.  But  you  can  no  more  sing 
without  learning  than  the  Irishman  could  play  the  fid- 
dle who  had  "  never  tried. "  Every  human  being  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  of  music  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
bnt  the  gift  must  be  cultivated,  and  not  allowed  to 


"  rust  in  us  unused."  It  was  doubdess  conferred  on 
man  for  a  wise  purpose ;  and,  like  all  our  other  facul- 
ties, intended  to  be  exercised  for  our  pleasure  and 
well-being.  In  our  schemes  of  education,  this  divine 
gift  of  song  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
Very  rarely,  indeed,  does  the  school-master  dream  of 
the  necessity  for  cultivating  it,  and  so  the  gift  lies 
waste.  In  Germany  music  and  singing  form  a  part 
of  the  school  education  of  almost  every  child ;  •  hence 
the  homes  of  Germany  are  musical  and  temperate. 


'If  OLMEY'S  MEW  SEBIES.-l^- 

Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  best  practical  teachers 
in  this  country.  They  are  just  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  school-room, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  originality  and  freshness  which  have  made  Prof. 
Olney's  Books  so  attractive. 

Olne^'g  First  Frlnrlples  of  Algebra. 


OLNErS  FTRtT  LESSONS  IN 
AKITHMEIIC. 

Tlila  txiok  g-lvea  ths  most  art isctlve  and  thorooKli 

fleheiL.     It  la  very  elegantly   lllimtratwi,  iind  luis 
plenty  or  work  for  the  eoliulur. 
IntrortucUiry  price,  9]  oenia.    ETchnnge.  IS  cenB. 

EichnngB.  XI  ounts. 

0LK£¥*8  PBAOTICAL  ABITHHFTIC. 

This  book  contains  400  ptwea,  and  more  examples 
for  practice  tban  any  olher  book  of  lis  diss ;  Hn<l  tlie 

TtX)  rules  are  brie?  nad  clnr!  '^    "^ 

IntmclaDlory  price.  Uornis.    ticlinnEe.  .15  cenlB. 
Bound  In  cloth,  leather  back.    IntrfHtnctory  prLoe. 

Tbeatt  IMS  iHHiba  fitrni  a  fnll  anil  oamplcte 
••■FBC.  Th«7  «oiiialB  ntttra  work  awf  Kt  ■ 
!•■■  vrl««  sbaa  aay  olber  an r lea. 

OLSEY'8  8CIESCB  OF  ARITHHFnC. 

Thla  book  la  a  thorough  and  eiluiustlye  treatise. 
mod  la  designed  only  for  Normal  Scboota.  High  Schools 
aad  Colleges. 

Introductory  price,  boi 
80  mills.    Ezcliange.  60  cei 


d  In  cloth,  leather  back, 


t  Admirable  book  fr 


tory  price,  Hb  cents.    Exobange,  ao  cents. 

OLNEI'S  COHPLiETE  ALdEBRA. 


applica  ,         ....  _. 

osophy  has  bad  n  mott  wonder/ul  luccat. 
COLTWN'8  new  UEIHIBAPHIES.    Edition  for 
IsHlalHiui  reiuly,  Willi  the  luoai  ciniipletu  StatlMd- 
cal  Tablen  ever  put  In  a  School  lioogrupliy,  ami 


BILL'S  RHETOBl«  A 
KEEFlNM. 

J^Ranaple  par**  *■ 


B  BOOK- 
appUeallOB. 


SHELDON  ft  COMPAHT,  8  Vunj  SttMt,  Snr  York. 
Or    M.B.SI.OAir.  198  Pean  At»,  Pittsturgh,  Pt. 

-^^l\e  Gfo^lien  f)e0k.*^ 


Hk 


Ikdsoniest 

Most  Dmalile 

Desk 
h  Aneriea, 


Thty  win  Stall 
Perfecij 

Solid  and  Finn 
as  long 

as  any  Bnildini; 
in  whicli 

They  ire  Pliced. 

Avoid  thf  annoyatui  of  ripairing  light  and  rirkilf  fitmilure,  by  punkaiittg  dtsks  knovm 
tr_/0Sieis  the  requisite  firmn^M  and  strength. 

AH  correspondence  promptly  attended  Ic,  and,  as  we  are  net  interested  in  any  combination  of 
gin  nature  wkatnrer,  wt  can,  and  vtUl,  w/ien  called  upon,  mate  itricea  that  wUl  not  fait  to 
t&aseyou.     Send  for  circulars.    Address 

Vhu  Itobia  Scbool  Siunttnra  Co., 

XtTilkes  Bazre,  Perm  a 

AfuaM  WMrt.4  la  K.W7  Gvmtr  In  tlu  Stat.. 


The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 


The  Latest  Improved  and  Best  Desk  now  manufactured. 
The  attention  of  School  Directors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
backs  and  seats  of  the  "  Paragon'*  are  double-tongued  and 
grooved.  They  are  also  firmly  glued  and  finished  as  one  piece 
by  machinery,  and  are  not  shipped  as  "  bundles  of  loose  slats." 


*X\ 


SLAB  BENCHES  MD  LOOSE  SLAT  SEATS  HATE  HAD  THEIR  BAT.     1881. 
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r  »  a 
-t^  50  SCREWS  WOBKINe  OUT  OR  SLATS  FALLING  OFF  IH  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  *-f 

INTROnUCTIONS  IN  PENNSVLVANIA.— The  foUoslnKnametlareanians  tli<!  niimeroiii  Intro- 
rtnotlons  of  The  P«r«eoa  Deik  In  PennnyLviinlii  clnrlnE  the  post  yBKr;    Erie,  Tltu«vllle,  Muncy,  Duihore, 

Meihoypen, 'Watlibure,  Orati,  Bridfard,  goalmont,  Caateiville,  WelUbora,  Readiburg,  Newport.  Hycridale, 
Kittannini,  Saiquehnniia,  Union  City.  QreensburE,  Hurriiburg.  *tc.  In  BuSiila  some  BOOO  ofclioaaUeskg  nrc 
In  satlsfactnry  tino  tn  the  echoola  :  In  ClevEland  snme  3000  \*r)o(  otlier  imporinnt  piscns.  Tlio  City  ef  Erie 
linsorerSOOO  of  tbemtn  tise,  ftnil  win  use  no  ntliur,  Snpt.  H.  n,  JoNn,  of  Erie.  Htya:  '-TI10  Scliool  Fiirnl- 
tni'oorthe  Bumuo  Hitranara  Co.  has  been  in  nee  in  ourHihoole  font  nniuber  ofyeui-e,  nnil  It  ranks  ta  tlie 

beat  ofthe  several  hlnda  put  up  In  oiirbuHillnga." 

We  -wish  every  School  Officer  to  see  samples   of  Ike  Paraxon   before  buying.     The  Paragon 
Desks  -will  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed.     If  notified  in  time  we  ivili  at- 
tend meetings  of  Boards  af  Education,  -when  School  Furniture  is  to  he  bought. 
tS"  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOHXT  1^  SAITDSS,  832  N.  3d  St.,  Harrieburff,  Pa.. 
Hon.  H.  S.  ACKERHAN,  flreensbarK,  Pa.,  or  BUFFALO  HARDWARE  CO.,  BnlTalo,  H.  T. 


aOlAS  PHIDE  UH  SOME  PRODXTCTS. 

THE  Oreat  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  with  the  First  in  the  Union  in  Population  and  Resources, 
•nd  in  the  importance  of  her  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Manufacturing  interests.  Her  Manufactures, 
keeping  pace  wilh  her  other  interests,  have  grown  steadily,  until  ihey  are  now  on  the  most  extensive 
•csJe  and  of  the  most  varied  character.  To  crown  them  all,  th:  Manufacture  of  the  Finest  Grade  of 
WatchcB,  in  all  Ibeir  Perfection  ofDetail,  Delicacy  of  Finish,  and  Wonderful  Accuracy  of  Adjustment, 
is  already  a  triumphant  success  at  the  City  of  LAITC  ASTSH  Dealers  and  experls,  at  home  and 
abfoad,  pronounce  them  the  best  American  Watches  ycl  produced.  The  L.ancaster  Watch  Company 
are  resolved  to  take  the  lead  in  the  manufactuie  of  Fine  Watches.  They  think  that  every  Pennsyl- 
vanian  will  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  native  State  a  ad  of  her  Watch  Manufactuie,  and  tbey 
•ak  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  second  their  great  elTort  to  add  ihia  New  and  Valuable  Industry 
to  the  noble  list  for  which  our  old  Keystone  State  is  already  famous.  This  can  be  done  by  inquiring 
for  the  Lancaster  Watch  ;  by  Insisting  Resolutely  upon  Seeing  it  befoie  Purcnaslng  a  Watch  ;  and, 
if  it  is  equally  satisfactory, — as  the  Company  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,— by  Buying  it  in  preference 
to  any  watch  manufactured  in  New  England,  in  the  West,  or  in  Europe. 

Ask  for  the  Lancaster  Watch — See  it — Examine  it — Buy  it,  if  it  pleases  you.  Vou  will  have  a 
Good  Watch,  guaranteed  to  do  Good  Work,— the  BEST  WATCH  FOR  THE  PRICE  at  which  It 
ia  sold  that  can  be  bought  in  America,  L.el  Pennsylvanians  stand  by  Pennsylvania,  and  we  will 
build  up  here  a  Great  Industry  thai,  in  its  more  complete  developmeiit,  may  secure  to  our  State  a 
world 'Wide  reputation  for  (he  next  Hundred  Years.  If  your  Jeweler  does  not  have  these  watches  "in 
stock."  requeat  him  to  order  one  of  them. 


Dear  Sir ;  If  you  want  a  Good  Watch  for  Your  Own  use,  for  that  of  your 
Friend,  or  for  any  member  of  your  Family;  or  should  you  have  occasion  to  se- 
lect a  Watch  to  be  presented  as  a  Testimonial  of  Regard  to  Clergyman,  Preside 
ing  or  other  Officer,  Private  Employee  or  Public  Oflicial,  or  to  be  voted  for  at  a 
Church  or  other  Public  Fair, — why  make  choice  of  one  from  Massachusetts,  from 
Illinois,  or  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  when  Watches  of  the  Best  and  Finest 
Grades  may  be  had  of  our  own  Pennsylvania  Manufacture?  May  not  our 
State  Pride  be  reckoned  upon  to  patronize  our  State  Industries  ? 

The  Lancaster  Watch  Company  earnestly  desire  to  have  Pennsylvania 
take  high  rank  in  the  Manufacture  of  ^^atches— the  finest  of  all  manufactures. 
They  need  the  encouragement  of  Home  Patronage  and  a  wide-spread  Home 
Interest.  And  they  ask  of  their  brother  Pennsylvanians  to  aid  them  in  arousing 
this  Heme  Interest,  by  inquiring  for  The  Lancaster  \Vatch  at  the  Jewelers  in 
their  several  localities — ^whether  they  wish  to  purchase  or  not.  By  speaking 
among  heir  acquaintance,  also,  as  opportunity  offers, of  this  Manufacture  as  a 
New  and  Important  Pennsylvania  Industry,  they  will  aid  much  in  gradually 
arousing  an  Interest  in,  and  creating  a  Demand  for,  Pennsylvania  Watches.. 
Jl.  BITITEB,  limxMgtr,  Z<»3.c«artar,  Pat 


1881. 


THE 


1881. 


"AUTOMATIC" 

OR 

**  SELF-F0LDraG-^SCH0OL•^SI:AT.^f* 


Th«  tetta  m  ban  givtn  lh« 
AnUimalio  Seals  confirm  iii«in 
aj  judgmsnl  that  tkej  mil 
prov*  to  b«  mora  Mcnomicai 
and  mon  talisfictiiry  m  tnrj 
respgd,  than  anj  Mat  ««  baT« 
evar  befon  used.  —  l&HES 
FRAKB,  ChairmaD  CommitiM 
on  Apparatni  and  Firaitnrt  of 
lh«  Chicago  Board  of  Edneation. 


Tha  lalomalk  Deski  Dow 
ID  nia  in  Ibu  dij  hsva  lev- 
anl  points  of  graal  marit.  1 
nt/r  aapeciall;  to  the  uiM 
with  whiiih  tha  wal  i*  raiud 
or  kwsred;  to  Iha  Bipport 
Mtnrad  by  tha  braces  ander- 
Dtath,  and  to  tha  fad  that  aa 
arect  position  i<  maila  easy  la 
the  alndanL— J.  M.  B.  SILL, 
Snperintendeat  Detroit  Schoois. 


*S-READ-!^ 

What  is  said  of  the  "AUTOMATIC"  by  Prominent  Ed- 
ucators, and  Members  of  School  Boards  in  Import- 
ant Cities  and  Towns  where  it  is  in  use. 

From  J.  ir.  COOPER,  Principal  High  School,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Angatt  5,  1880. 

The  AutDoiBtic  School  Seal  ha.'i  been  placed  in  the  High  School  in  pUce  of  ihe  hinge  seats  and  desks 
heretofore  used,  aud  it  aiforils  me  pleasure  to  slate  that  their  practical  use  in  the  school-room  by  the  teachen 
attending  Ihe  Normal  Insritate,  proves  ihem  to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  punhase. 
I  btlicve  lac  havt  the  iul-tialtd  high  iihoe!  room  in  the  Slate  of  Kansas. 


From  8.  F.  HALL,  Prin.  Hapleirood  Hlfh  School,  Camp  Point,  Illioob,  March  80,  1881. 

The  "  Automatic"  seals  which  were  placed  in  our  new  school  last  fall  gave  universal  satisfaction.  After 
wenly-four  years  experience  in  the  school-room,  and  dunng  which  time  I  have  used  many  different  kinds  of 
eats,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  Automatic  is  far  superior  to  any  other  seat  I  have  ever  used. 


FroB  SABAH  A.  BBOWIT,  Conntj  Snperintcndent,  Denflas  Covnf j,  Kangag. 

e  use  of  the  "  AutomaKc"  Desks  in  our  Institute  proves  them  to  be  ail  they  promise.     They  ei 


From  M.  A.  DOWRY,  Principal  of  Rolling  Mill  School,  Jollet,  111.,  March  19,  1880. 

I  find  the  "  Rear  Folding  School  Seat"  to  work  will,  particularly  in  two  respects,  vii:     That  they  a 
almost  noiseless,  and  it  requires  less  time  for  a  pupil  to  rise  than  with  any  other  seat  I  have  ever  useif. 

From  OEO.  C.  PHEXPS,  Chairman  Con.,  Bowling  6reen,  Ohio,  Oct.  81,  1880. 

Union  School  FtBNiTtiitE  Co., 

Gmlltmen  :~-X\m  seats  are  No.  I,  in  ever;  respect,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  them,  and  would 
cordially  recommend  them  as  beii^,  without  exertion,  the  best  school  seat  now  in  use. 


JOHN   BEAR'S  SONS,  Lancaster,  Penna., 

Croneral  Agentn  for  Eaetem  FennsylTania. 


•if  JL  SXTCCESS  Z:VEH7WaEHE,  i*- 

iPPURONS'  HEADERS,  PENNSYLVANIA  AGENCY  quagkenbos'  oomposition 

VJACnKBOff  ORAIMARS,     ^»  aaL^^lCtOl^  CL  C  0*  KRUSTS  DRAW1N8  B00I8, 

APPLETOHS'  flBOGftAPHIES,  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT.  TOUMAIPS  CHEMISTRT, 

'  MARSH'S  BOOK-KBBPITO, 

MODEL  OOPT  BOOKS.  ~~~^"~~' 

"^•^  PASSlffOBB.  Iffaxaffer.  harkbess'  utto  series, 

WADnHBOS- mSTORIES.    ""***  "t^^rTTr.    Jl  ^  '  Oth«  Si»nd«d  tat-Bcb. 


The  pooks  pemanded  by  Educators. 

-^  If  lie  I^ate«t  aadi  B@Qt  If est"B@@ks«  I- 


E^IE^  m  f  E^DE^g. 


From  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Edited  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  ZjZj.  D. 
Suptv  Public  Instruction,  and  J.P.  McCaskey,  Principal  Made 

Sigh  School,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  have  been  through  App)etons'  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted 
with  them.  Lessons  on '*  How  to  Read*' are  placed  at  intervals  through  them.  These 
present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  child.  Being  made  reading  exercises^  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 
by  way  of  an  introduction. 


GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHT7YLEILL  COXJNTT 

THET  ASE  USED. 

From  JESSE  NEWLIN,   Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,. 

and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Having  visited  nearly  all  the  fifty'f<fur  districts  in  which  Appletons*  Readers  have  been* 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  officers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exceptiouy  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  o£  o«r 
School  Readers.     I  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools.. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons*  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  ifr there 
that  is  not  essential. 


A  full  set  of  Appletons*  Readers  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  any  Director^  Teacher,  or  Friend 
of  Education,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  $1,10.  After  inspection  they  eon,,  ^desired,  be 
returned f  at  our  expense,  and  the  money  refunded. 

Exchange.  Introduction 

AX'I'LICTON'S'    KIRST    REAX>B3R.       -       .       -        ^O.IO  .20 

AVPLKTONS'    SKCONT)    RKADKK,   -        -                   .1©  .3S 

APPLKTONS*    THCIRr)  RKAIDJRR.    -       -             -           .20-  .43 


-A-PPLJCTONS*     B^IFTBC  ^Ii:A.r>JECR»       -       -       -  .40  l.OO 

JOSIT  A.  M.  P.^SSMOHE,  FottaviUa,  Pa; 


-MI  The  Best  and  The  Chsapsst.  ^ 

The  "Star"  Bent- Wood  Desk. 

THIS  Desk  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  grades  of  Schools,  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  found  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  Desk  ever  purchased  by 
any  School  OHicer.  It  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  respect,  and  no  District  or  School  has 
ever  made  a  mistalie  in  using  it.     It  will  always  prove  satisfactory. 
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-He  IZBAD  THE  TSSTTMOir7*^ 

And  decide  whether  it  will  not  pay  to  examine  this  Desk  before  making  purchase. 


Jft»«rj,  L.  It.  MeOtett 

GetUi.-— We  liuTO  uded  for  soma  two  yeare  yo 
"Bent  Woo  J"  Desks  unrt  tliey  liave  proToU  inosisi 
tefnctory.  Thoy  nt*  convpnlont  In  form,  a  UistBl 
article  of  Fiinitture,  taaiiy  kept  eiean.,  anil  bHIioiij! 
rroro  varlouH  lauses.  fi-equently  remove*!  fmm  iwi 

for  tlieir  quallly.  a  vui-y  Inexpenalve  dtisb. 
Very  Bliioerely  your*. 


NKWBltRI 

Mtim.  L.  fl.  JtfeCTmi  •>  CO. 

6enU:—Vle  Imve  naeil  tl  . 
bonglitof  you  two  years  a^o  <1"<1 


I.  C,  April  Gtli,  1H8I. 
BctU    Wood"  Itestts 
ihouBli  tlioy 


D  continuously  used  since  w 


HmsoN,  S.  Y,,  Utiy  12th,  18SL 
iftitri.  L.  n.  MeCteeiA  Co. 

Oentt :—Tbe •■  BtTii  Wood"  Bctiool  Deslts  pnniliawH 
Of  you.  ore  at  reprtienteil,  conTimlent  anU  •luvutile 
leonsi<l«i-tliem  hi  manywapKols  su|)erlor  lo  any  : 
lure  seen,  KespvcU'uJly, 

J.  M.  JoaHsoH. 

.rmDO,  LazEn 
I     MeiiTi.  L.  B.  itccleet    & 

"Real  li'Doil"  Bcliool  Ilea. 


jiiBiTil  iiulillo.         Bespecttully  youi^s. 

e.  U.  Thowvsob. 

Wbst  Sukbubt,  Butlbr  Co.,  Fa.,  AniU  12th,  1681. 
.  B.  McCleei  Jc  Qb„  Philadetphia. 
Tlie  ■■  Bfnl   Woori"  Desks  which  1  boiifht  ofynu 
inr  ypars  i>«o  liava  Klven  entire  aatlHfltcllon.    Tliey 

11  liHil  a  looae  screw  lo  replace  or  hud  iiny  bi'eiikimfe 

Ikmt  WikmI"  tleaks  are  superior  Ibr  service  to  any 
.her  desk  1  k  dow  of.       KenpectfuUy  you~ 


^.  P.  ktawa. 
I.  POTTUi  Co.,  Va.,  April  £Oth.  IBU. 


,.  B.  McClet'  *  <y>. 
aeni':-Tl>e  •■  Bmt  Wood"  Desks  bought  ror  tills 
inlrlct  In  1S78  bava  been  tliorouglily  trloii  fn  the 
DHaheMd/roiinlrv  fcAooIf  and  they  liikvestond  the  teat 

ililnk  tliey  have  proved  to  be  all  yoa  claimed  for 

J.  L.  BAnCLAT. 

See.  W/iariim  School  Diwl. 

" ■  Cawbma  Ihof  Co., 

>wn.  Pa..  April  SSth,  leal. 

«(.  Philade'lpMa. 


L.B.UcCXeeiACo.Sa 

Dear  Mr*.-— The  Eiia 

••  Stent    H-ood"  School  Desks  furult 
Uiid  theiu  In  every  Kay  BHUsfacloi-j 
Yours  truly 
*  urRus  ELDia,  Si 


of  CbmmfMss. 


BUT  THIS  DESK  And  ¥«n  Will  Hare  SimlUr  Esperlenee  to  Uat  quoted  Alwre. 


L.  B.  McCIjESS  &  CO.,  Q-enoral  Scliool  FnmlsherB, 


iPJffi  B0W  0F  PJdBE^ 

Arches  the  Continent  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 


On  the  Pacific,  adopted  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  November  la,  1880,  for  Four 
Years.    On  the  Atlantic  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  x88o. 
City  of  New  York,  Oct.,  1879;  and  City  of  Providence,  (sec- 
ond City  of  New  England)  Dec.  17, 1880.     Brooks's 
were  chosen  as  the  best  in  Providence  over 
all  of  the   principal  Arithmetics   of 
Boston,  New   York,  and 
the  West. 

-Hie  See  Prices  in  January  XTo.  of  the  Journal.  ^M- 


EXTRACT  [DEC.  18, 1880]  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING  PRESS. 

Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  a  wide  and  permanent  use.  Their  author,  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  has  been  known  and  recognized  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country. 

These  works  have  an  immense  and  increasing  sale.  They  have  been  adopted  recently 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Oregon  by  State  action.  They  are  standard  by  ad- 
option in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  much  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  use  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  from  th6  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

These  works  were  largely  quoted  from  and  highly  commended  by  the  French  Commis- 
sion at  the  Centennial,  and  permission  has  been  sought  recently  for  the  right  to  translate 
them  for  the  schools  of  Brazil. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  new  education  and  the  analytic  thought  of  modem  arithmetic  per- 
vade these  books  throughout.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to  a  practical  or  business  subjects 
without  finding  new  and  fresh  information,  and  problems  which  show  evidence  of  having 
been  written  after  large  research  and  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  business  as  prac- 
ticed to-day.  The  introduction  of  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
schools  of  Providence.        ___^_.«_«_««^«.«_____^ 

||[on(gomer^*s  |[orniar  IJnion  |nbustriar  ||ra$fin^. 

II9'TROI>TJCT*IOI9'  FRICSS.— Frixxiary   Soolcs,   6  ots.    Intermediate,  IS  ots. 

l^anual  for  Primary  Sooks»  ^l.SQ. 


-Hie  If  ormal  Bducatlonal  Fitbllcation^e  ^ 

Fewsmlth's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  t'ublishers, 

Sd'wer,  Fotta  &  Co.,  FuMis&iers, 

530  Market  St.,  FhUadelphia, 


Supetintondents  and  Teachers. 
-MtTHE  LATEST,  AND  THE  BEST.** 

-Hic  IflFFIlf  COST'S  :N- 

POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

By  Mareius  Willson. 

Messrs  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  take  pleasure  in  annour>cing  that  they  have  now  ready 


OF  A 


•^  New  Series  of  Readers,4> 

Embracing  a  First,  Second,  TTiirdy  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reader,  together  with  a  Supplementary 
volume  designed  both  as  a  Reader  and  a  Speaker. 

These  books  are  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  Educational  works  in 
America,  and  in  them  we  have  the  result  of  a  ripe  experience  obtained  from  the  study  of  the 
wants  of  Edud^ators  and  Pupils  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  school  text-books. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  series,  is  in  the  nature  of  what  may  be  called 

A  Continuous  Narative— As  the  Basis  of  the  Work. 

In  addition  to  a  happy  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  Reading,  the  contents  of  the 
New  Readers  will  be  founcl  to  be  of  striking  interest,  and  admirably  calculated  to  exert  the  most 
salutary  influence  in  the  formation  of  character. 

It  is  believed  that  the  illustrations  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  series  of 
Readers.     Many  of  the  best  artists  in  the  country  {lave  been  employed  on  them. 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  the /u//ness  of  detail  with  which  the  lessons  in  the  early  Readers 
are  illustrated.  The  interest  of  beginners  m  reading  will  be  found  to  be  much  increased,  and 
their  advancement  promoted,  if  they  can  find  in  the  illustrations  all  the  objects  that  are  men- 
tioned and  described  in  the  lessons.     It  is  here  that  object  teaching  has  its  most  useful  application. 

In  a  word,  the  Publishers  invite  the  attention  of  Educators  generally  to  these  Readers  as  the 
most  desirable  series,  in  point  of  literary  excellence  as  well  as  mechanical  perfection,  now  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  remaining  Books  of  the  Series  will  be  Issued  in  rapid  snccession. 

Liberal  Terms  for  Examination  and  Introduction,     Correspondence  solicited  with  that  view, 

ADDRESS 

J.  p.  ErIPPXNCOTT  &  Co.,  FWBX.X9a£R9, 

716  86  717 ICASZZT  ST.,  FEZLADSLFSIA. 


Thii 


Agents  Wanted  for  Mitchell's  Atlas  of  the  World. 

mj^;aifioent  Atlas  contains  130  accurate   Maps  from  latest  surveys,  reqised  to  1881,  of  all  the  countnes  of  the  world 
Se  scale.    It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  atlas  published.    For  circular  with  particulars  address  the  Publishers, 

BRADLEY  &  CO..  66  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping 

Respectfully  ootifleB  all  whom  !t  may,  can,  must, 
«U:ht,  could,  would  or  should  concern  that  he  has 
|>erfected  arrangements  for  supplying  all  demands  for 

I«  Peniigylvauia  Reversible  Writing  Books. 
(Large  Size,  6  Nos.,  do«.  $1.20 ;  or  Small,  10 
Nos.  84c.  doz. 

II.  BlJsworth'8   Chart   of    Pen    Holdlne.^ 
(30x40  inches,)  $1.00.     Patent  July  ts,  187$: 

III.  Ellsworth's  Reversible  Examluatloii 
Papers.    75  ets.  perdoz. 

IV.  Essential  Penmanship.    New  and  Com- 

„    li«<fManu*l, Ii.oo 

V.  Ellsworth's  Text-Book  of  Penmanship. 
The  Original  Pioneer  Work  of  1862,  (cuts  re- 
juvenated)          7c  c. 

VI.  Ellsworth's  Manoal  of  Composition  and 
Letter  Writing 75  e 

VII.  Ellsworth's   Slate    Writiue    Copies. 
...13  to  Set  (pasteboard),  25c. 
%ili.  Ellsworth's   Combined  Blotter  and 

...  ^ff**"«^ '**^ per  doz.  75c. 

IX.  Ellsworth's  Own  "Pen-that-ls-a-Pen.'* 
Pergross, 75c. 

X.  Ellsworth's  Reversible  School  Diaries ; 
.  Spelllnfi^  Blanks,Cash  and  Memorandum 

Rooks,  4bc.    (Pocket  Editions) . 

XI.  Ellsworth's  Book-Keepiue  Manual— 
Complete. $i.oo 

Part  I.— Single  Entry,  .  •  .  63 
Part  H.— Doublb  Entrt,  .  .  .63 
Blanks,  per  set, 54 

XII.  Ellsworth's  Steps  of  Book-Keepinf  •  54  c. 

BLANK6  TO  DO 42 

XIII.  Ellsworth's    Book-Keeping    Chart, 

or  ''Tree  of  Business.  S0x40  In.,  on  RoUers,  $r.00 
Address  orders  to  12^ 

|«  B.  Klppincott  &  Co., 

STATE  TRADE  AGENTS, 

^^  P1III.ADEI«PHIA,  PA. 

W.  SAvderson^  HHotloffdoa,  Pa. 
Ju  W.  MeCloy  Sc  C©.,  PittubariTli* 

K.  B.  Sweeney,  Irwin's,  Pa. 

AGBNTB  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 


The  Penns^'lTJUia  Ednational  Bureao. 

17UR  N I SH  ES,  without  chaf^e,saperior  Professors  .Principals, 
a^  Goverocsses,  and  Teachers  for  any  grade  of  scnool.  sells 
and  Rents  School  Properties.  Trani«actt  Inisiness  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  f  acilicies  unsurpaised.  Well-quz Mfied 
Teachers  desiring  posidoiu  should  send  scamp  for  application 
form.    Address  L.  B.  LANDIS, 

4-5.  631  Hamilton  St.,  Allbntowm,  Pa. 


lONES  BBOTHEBS  &  CO., 

PWLVMKBS  OP  THS  INDDGTIVK  BD0CATIOVAL  RSSrSS, 


Bl«lpatli*s  Indnetive  Orammar. 
Kldpaili*s  draoB.  Nebool  Hist,  of  tbe  V.  •• 
Kldpatli*s  Aca«leniie  Hist,  af  tlieV.  S. 
HilneM  ladnetive  AHttimeUca. 
Mliae's  Elements  af  Alffebra. 
Forbrlser^B  Patent  Drawinff  Tablets. 
flaBltli*s  Praetieal  Mosle  Bsader. 
Witmt  I<essons  In  Philolosy. 

aKCINVATL       PEtLADELPEUL       CHICAGO. 


Tho  Words  Witbout  the  Iffusio. 

Songfs  and  Syxnxus:  Old  and  ITew. 

PENNSYLVANIA  80NQ  COLLEOTiON. 
OifR  Hundred  and  Twenty  of  the  best  songs  and  hymns  in 
the  language  are  found  in  this  Collection.  l*e<ichers  say  that 
the  edition  which  gives  merely  the  Words  without  the  Music  is 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  all  the  songs  and  hymns  at  a 
nominal  price.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  a  copy  of 
the  Song  Collection  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Teacher,  and 
a  few  copies  here  and  there  among  the  Pupils,  but  most  of  the 
school  supplied  with  "  The  Words"  only.  A  school  can  thus 
be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  per  pupil.  Rates.— One 
copy,  10  ct$ ;  6  copies,  socts;  20copies,  $1.00;  too  copies,  15.00. 

One  Copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  and 
Fifteen  Copies  of"  The  Words"  sent  lor  |i.oo. 

J.  P.  MeCaskey   r.aneaster  Pa. 

TEACflERS?  AGENCY.  P?^a°Il?rtro7£:rS; 

furnished  a  list  of  best  teachers  on  request.  Our  references  in- 
clude twelve  Supts.  in  Pa.  Unparalled  bargains  in  Encyclo- 
paedias. A.  D.  STURDEVANT,A  M., 

Fulton  Av.,  East  New  Y-rk,  N.  Y. 

"N»eded  Everywi^ere:    Will  Sell  Wherev«r  Seeg." 
30  MOTTOES  and  the  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

.Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  pub- 
lished, lliey  are  on  the  finest  extra -calendered  6-ply  Railroad 
•not  China j  board,  tbe  best  of  its  kind  manufifCtured.  I'he 
only  colors  used  are  Saloion  and  Green.  I'hey  are  printed  on 
BOTH  siDBS    thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

4^  Sfint  postpaid,  seairely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  ^  3-  •  lO 
or  by  express,  when  t>everal  sets  are  desired  by  the  School  ofii- 
.crs  of  a  District,  at  $1.00  per  set. 

J.  P    llfrrajskev.  I.aiirasipr.  Pa. 


ftnall  Sariu, 
Largf  Stflai, 

With  Key. 


New  Edlttons 
mounted  on 

Ash  Rollers, 
Now  ready.. 


MITCHIXL'S 
NEW 

OUTLINE 

MAPS. 


U. 


AJTD 


Bt 
1.  Word  Method. 


THE  NEW 

A  m^mf  ■  ■  ■  fc  ^r^^  A  ^T^-  Piionic  Analysis. 
A  llfl  K  ff.!!^  A  y\r  8.  A,  B,  C.  Method. 

Only 
•5.  per  flat. 

With  Bcacketo 
and  Compuiioa. 


BEADING 
CHARTS. 


Published  6y 
T.  H.  BUTLER  A  CO.,  PhilAda. 


The  Comparative  Edition  of  the 

REVISED  NEW  TESTAMENT 

n  R  STXBB^P"!!  teztof  "  King  JsBies"and  "11  evited'* 
'Trw^tntsw A1V fil ▼«"' OHM  in  parallel  columns.  Free  from 
Vl!ili»iW^|  errors  which  render  many  reprints  nse- 
1  M  OMEIless.  Changes  shown  at  a  irianee.  Only 
wa^^^^w^  ^^Jvnefc^okreqalred.  Saves  Time.  Saves 
a^^M^wam,  ^■— I  i,,h„,.^  Insures  Aeenraey .  Gives  Satiifac- 
60B.  Needsd  1>7  all  Bible  Readers.  Nieelr  Printed  fTand- 
somelr  Bound.  Four  Stvtfln.  Prices  Low,  Easiest  Edition  to 
Sell.  A«£MT»  WA  VTBIK  SuerfM  Snre.  Address  at  oMs 
J.  C  liaCimDr  Jk  CO.,  PkiUdcphia,  Pa. 


SF 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Bel  1m  of  Pur«  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
Schools.  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  ete.    FULLT 
WARB ANTED.    CaUloBue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT,  CincionstI,  O. 


Patent  Jriumph  pesk. 

•^  D@YE-iF^IIiED  W^  STEEL-D0WELED.t> 

The  Most  Popular  Desk  in  the  Market 


ft  Over  One  Million  Hot^  in  TTse.  ^• 


Its  Populaxity  and  Superiorltr  ara  furtlier  attested  and  endorsed 

by  Hundreds  of  Adoptions  and  Be-adoptions  in  1880, 

a  few  of  which  are  herein  named. 


N,J. 

ROCK  ESI' ER.     N.  V. 
ALBANY, 
BINCJHAMPTON,  " 

SYRACUSE. 
HUNTINGDON,  PA. 
LOCK  HAVEN,      ■• 
NURRISTOWN.     " 
WILLI  AM  SPORT," 
McKEESFORT,      " 
MEADVILLE, 
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EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


THE  Committee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  was  raised  at  the  Philadel- 
phia meeting  of  the  Association  in  1879. 
It  grew  out  of  a  discussion  on  a  ipaper  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  "High  School  Question."  As 
against  High  Schools,  the  assertion  was 
boldly  made  that  a  very  large  proportion — 
sixty  per  cent.,  I  think — of  the  convicts 
then  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  High  School  graduates.  This 
assertion  was  as  boldly  denied,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  at  once  appointed  to  ascertain 
its  truth  by  an  immediate  inspection  of  the 
institutions  indicated,  and  report  before 
the  Association  adjourned.  To  perform 
the  allotted  task  in  the  appointed  time 
was  found  to  be  impracticable ;  and  under  a 
more  formal  resolution  of  wider  range,  the 
committee  was  authbrized-  to  inquire  not 
only  into  the  special  question  then  mooted, 
but  to  collect  general  statistics,  showing 
the  relations  of  education  and  crime,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  was  Dr.  J.  A.  Faxon,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  gentleman  who  had  made 
the  statement  that  brought  about  the  issue ; 
but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  ne- 
glected to  call  the  committee  together  or  to 
make  a  report  on  fiis  own  responsibility. 
The  Association  was  therefore  disappointed 
at  Chautauqua  in  not  receiving  the  expected 
report ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  securing  an 
investigation  of  the  question,  changed  the 


order  of  the  names  on-  the  committee,  and, 
against  his  protest,  placed  the  writer  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  These  words  are  sufficienft 
to  explain  how  the  matter  first  came  befoae- 
the  Association,  and  at  the  same  time  deftne- 
the  line  of  investigation  which  it  was  in- 
tended the  committee  should  follow. 

First,  then,  we  must  report  specially  the 
facts  as  regards  the  number  o£  High  School 
graduates  in  the  Philadelphia  prisons ;  and, 
second,  discover  if  we  can,  in  a  general 
way,  how  education  aiTects  crime. 

The  statistics  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania  are  probably  compiled  with 
more  care  and  presented  in  more  detail 
than  those  of  any  other  similar  institution 
in  the  country.  During  the  year  the  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Philadelphia,  1879,  there 
were  received  at  this  penitentiary  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  convicts.  Of  these, 
eighty-two  had  never  attended  schools  of 
any  kind  ;  five  are  reported  to  have  attended 
College  for  an  average  length  of  time  of  six 
years,  one  of  them  having  attended  ten  and 
another  seven  years  ;  seven  are  said  to  have 
attended  a  public  High  School  for  an  aver- 
age length  of  time  a  little  over  two  years; 
twelve  had  been  at  private  schools  who  had. 
never  attended  public  schools,  the  average 
time  spent  in  school  being  seven  and  a. 
quarter  years;  three  hundred  and  ninety 
had  attended  public  schools,  one  hundred, 
and  sixty-nine  of  them  advancing  to  the 
grammar  grade,  the  average  age  at  leaving: 
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school  being  fourteen;  and  the  average  time 
they  remained  in  school  is  set  down  at 
about  five  years.  These  are  the  exact  offi- 
cial figures ;  and  instead  of  there  being  a 
large  percentage  of  High  School  graduates 
in  the  penitentiary,  it  appears  that  there 
were  only  seven  of  all  the  convicts  received 
in  1879  that  had  ever  attended  a  High 
School,  and  not  one  of  these  had  attended 
long  enough  to  graduate.  True,  ^st,  are 
said  to  have  attended  colleges,  but  they 
must  have  been  colleges  of  a  peculiar  kind 
to  permit  attendance  for  five,  seven,  or  ten 
years,  as  stated  in  these  cases. 

The  statistics  of  the  same  Penitentiary 
for  1880,  repeat  those  of  1879.  Thirteen 
convicts  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  received,  are  said  to  have  attended 
American  High  Schools,  but  of  these  eight 
attended  only  one  year;  and  but  a  sin- 
gle one  attended  as  long  as  three  years. 
There  ts  no  reason  to  think  any  one  of  them 
graduated.  Five  are  said  to  have  attended 
college ;  but  three  of  them  attended  too 
short  a  time  to  graduate,  and  the  other  two, 
who  are  set  down  as  having  attended  seven 
years  each,  both  left  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  reliable 
statistics  of  the  kind  wanted  from  Moya- 
mensing,  the  Philadelphia  city  prison  ;  but 
instead  we  present  from  the  combined  state- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
showing  the  educational  relations  of  all  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  the  jails  and  work- 
houses of  the  State,  for  the  year  1879,  in- 
cluding Moyamensing  prison,  a  most  import- 
ant fact  bearing  on  the  case.  Of  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  persons 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  these  institu- 
tions during  the  year,  only  thirteen  are  said 
to  have  possessed  a  superior  education  ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  either  a  High  School  or  College 
among  them. 

To  add  further  weight  to  this  evidence,  it 
may  be  •stated  that  out  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy-one  convicts  received  at  the  West- 
ern Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  during 
the  years  1879  ^.nd  1880,  only  three  are  set 
down  by  the  prison  authorities  as  possessing 
what  ihey  call  a  superior  education. 

These  statements  dispose  of  the  question 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  number  of  High  School  grad- 
uates in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
prisons.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that 
the  same  showing  is  made  by  all  the  prisons 
in  the  country.  The  number  of  liberally 
educated,  native-born  Americans,,  whether 


graduates  of  High  'Schools  or  Colleges, 
found  in  our  jails  and  penitentiaries,  is  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  not  more,  we  think,  than 
one  in  five  hundred  of  the  whole  number. 
Such  a  fact  must  more  than  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  higher  education. 

But  the  hardest  task  imposed  upon  the 
Committee  remains  to  be  performed,  viz., 
to  find  out,  if  we  can,  in  a  general  way,  the 
effect  of  education  upon  crime.  The  ques- 
tion is,  taking  education  as  we  have  it  in 
this  country  as  a  whole,  higher  and  elemen- 
tary, public  and  private,  does  it  tend  to 
diminish  crime,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  at  the 
threshold  of  our  inquiry  that  there  are 
causes  of  crime  other  than  ignorance  ;  but 
it  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  search 
them  out.  We  will  endeavor  to  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  question  submitted 
to  us,  in  the  hope  that  in  this  narrower  field 
we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
that  the  truth  when  discovered  will  jwstify 
us  in  claiming  that  the  education  our  people 
are  receiving,  imperfect  as  it  is,  does  some- 
thing to  prevent  crime.  We  would  be 
rejoiced  if,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  we 
could  say  to  the  educators  of  the  country  : 
In  proportion  as  you  improve  your  schools 
and  your  teaching,  crime  will  decrease. 

First,  then,  let  us  see  what  light  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  prisons  throw  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  The  population  of  our  States 
and  communities  is  made  up  of  two  classes: 
those  who  are  wholly  illiterate,  and  those 
who  can  read  and  write,  and  possess  various 
degrees  of  knowledge  above  these  acquire- 
ments. The  census  returns  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  these  two  classes,  and  we  may 
know  the  number  of  each  in  any  county, 
city  or  State.  The  convicts  in  most  of  our 
prisons  are  classified  in  a  similar  way,  into 
illiterates  and  those  who  possess  more  or  less 
education.  Now,  if  among  the  convicts  in 
our  prisons  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
illiterates  than  there  is  in  the  States  or  com- 
munities from  which  they  come,  the  conclu- 
sion would  seem  to  be  inevitable  that  educa- 
tion has  an  influence  in  preventing  crime. 
In  applying  such  a  test,  we  are  well  aware 
that  education  is  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
large  numbers  of  the  convicts  in  our  prisons 
who  are  set  dowh  in  the  reports  as  being 
able  to  read  and  write  can  do  so  very  im- 
perfectly, and  in  reality  are  about  as  ignorant 
as  those  classed  as  wholly  illiterate.  Still, 
the  statistics  shall  be  presented  as  we  have 
them. 

The  two  Pennsylania  penitentiaries  re- 
ceived in  1879  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine  convicts,  and  of  these  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  were  wholly  illiterate.  In 
1880  they  received  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  convicts,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  were  wholly  illiterate.  In  two 
years  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  convicts,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  illiterates.  Thus  there  is  committed  by 
illiterates  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the. 
crime  in  Pennsylvania  for  which  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  by  incarceration  in  peni- 
tentiaries ;  while  persons  of  this  class  of  an 
age  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  crime 
do  not  constitute  one-thirtieth  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  appears,  therefore,  that  one-sixth 
of  the  crime  in  the  State  is  committed  by  the 
illiterate  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to 
the  illiterates,  there  were  received  at  the 
two  penitentiaries,  in  1879  ^^^  1880,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  convicts  who 
could  barely  read  and  write,  and  had  no 
education  beyond  that  point.  If  we  class 
these  among  the  uneducated,  as  we  clearly 
have  a  right  to  do,  the  number  of  illiterates 
in  the  penitentiaries  would  be  swelled  to 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  the  as- 
tounding fact  would  appear  that  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  penitentiary  offences  in 
the  State  are  committed  by  this  small  but 
unfortunate  class  of  our  people. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  the  penitentia- 
ries of  Pennsylvania ;  its  purport  is  scarcely 
modified  in  any  degree  if  we  combine  with 
the  statistics  of  the  penitentiaries  those  of 
the  county  jails,  work-houses,  and  houses  of 
correction.  In  1878,  of  four  thousand  and 
twenty-three  admissions  into  these  institu- 
tions, one  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine 
could  not  write ;  and  in  1879,  six  hundred 
and  twelve  could  not  write  out  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  admis- 
sions. A  majority  of  those  who  could  read 
and  write  with  more  or  less  facility  were 
otherwise  grossly  ignorant. 

So  far  we  have  taken  our  statistics  from 
Pennsylvania,  because  they  were  most  easily 
obtained.  Those  of  other  States  and  other 
countries  show  like  results,  and  lead  to  like 
conclusions.  We  have  before  us  the  reports 
of  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  some 
twenty  States.  As  a  whole,  they  tell  sub- 
stantially the  same  story  of  the  relations  of 
education  to  crime  as  the  reports  of  the 
penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  Pennsylvania, 
With  this  testimony  before  us,  we  reach  the 
following  conclusions : 

I.  That  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  crime 
in  the  country  is  committed  by  persons 
wholly  illiterate. 


2.  That  about  one-third  of  it  is  committed 
by  persons  practically  illiterate. 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  criminals 
among  the  illiterate  is  about  ten  times  as 
great  as  among  those  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  a  common 
school  education  or  beyond. 

These  conclusions  correspond  in  the  main 
with  those  arrived  at  by  other  inquirers, 
S.  H.  White,  an  ex-president  of  this  body^ 
in  his  valuable  essay  on  "Education  and 
Crime,**  has  the  following  statements: 

Speaking  of  New  York  City,  he  says  that 
"among  the  illiterate  there  is  one  crime  to 
a  fraction  over  three  persons,  while  among 
those  not  illiterate  there  is  one  crime  to 
about  twenty-seven  persons ;  or,  the  chances 
for  crime  among  those  who  cannot  read 
and  write  are  nine  times  as  great  as  among 
the  rest  of  the  people.'*  Of  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  says :  *  *  Seven  per  cent,  of 
the  people  commit  thirty-one  per  cent,  of 
the  crimes.  A  person  not  able  to  read  and 
write  is  six  times  as  apt  to  commit  crime  as 
one  who  can  read  and  write.**  In  Massa- 
chusetts, he  states  that,  in  1871,  "among 
the  ignorant  population  one  in  twenty  com- 
mitted crime,  while  among  those  who  had  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  education,  there 
was  one  crime  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  persons.*'  In  Illinois,  Mr, 
White  found  one  out  of  every  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  of  the  illiterate  in  prison, 
while  of  those  with  more  or  less  education 
there  was  only  one  to  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  in  a  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  1872,  on  "  The 
Relation  between  Education  and  Crime,** 
with  the  criminal  statistics  before  him  from 
nearly  all  the  States,  reaches  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  That  one-third  of  all  criminals  are 
totally  uneducated,  and  that  four-fifths  are 
practically  uneducated. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  criminals  from 
the  illiterate  classes  is  at  least  ten-fold  as 
great  as  the  proportion  from  those  having 
some  education. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  at  the  head  of  the 
Children *s  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  states 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  crime  in  New 
York  is  committed  by  the  illiterate  six-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  population.  He  adds:  ' 
"Very  great  criminality,  is,  of  course,  possi- 
ble with  high  education ;  but  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases,  a  very  small  degree  of 
mental  training  or  intellectual  tastes  is  a 
preventive  of  idleness  and  consequent 
crime.  * ' 
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Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration in  this  or  any  other  country,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  "State  of  Prisons,** 
presents  his  conclusions  in  the  following 
words:  "Taking  the  entire  mass  of  the 
inmates  of  all  classes  of  prisons  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  the  propor- 
tion of  these  wholly  illiterate  to  those  that 
have  received  a  moderate  degree  of  educa- 
tion, often  very  moderate  indeed,  may  be 
stated  with  substantial  correctness  at  about 
one-third.  In  the  Southern  States  the  pro- 
portions are  just  about  reversed,  being  two- 
thirds  illiterate  to  one-third  partially  edu- 
cated. The  number  of  prisoners  who  have 
received  a  superior  education  in  either  sec- 
tion is  small  indeed.** 

The  criminal  statistics  of  foreign  countries 
add  weight  to  these  statements.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  and  seventy- 
three  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1872 
in  the  British  Islands,  forty-nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  could  not 
read  or  write,  ninety-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  six  could  read  or  read 
and  write  imperfectly,  leaving  only  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  who 
could  read  and  write  well,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  who  had  received  a 
superior  education.  The  number  of  women 
and  girls  arrested  and  punished  for  crime 
in  London  in  1877  was  twenty  thousand 
and  eighteen.  Of  this  number,  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  six,  or  twenty-one 
per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  or  sixty-eight  per  cent.,  could  read 
only;  two  thousand,  or  ten  per  cent.,  could 
read  and  write  tolerably  well;  one  hundred 
and  forty-one,  or  seven  per  cent.,  cotild 
read  and  write  well,  and  six  had  received  a 
higher  education.  A  late  number  of  the 
Journal  lies  Bibliotheque  Popuiaire,  Paris, 
contains  a  table  of  crimirial  statistics  em- 
bracing sixty-four  of  the  Departments  of 
France.  From  this  statement,  it  appears 
that  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  persons  arrested  for  crime,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  were 
unable  to  read  or  write,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  could  read  and  write 
imperfectly,  and  only  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  cotJd  read  and  write  well.  And 
Dr.  Wines  is  authority  for  stating  that,  in 
Belgium,  one-half  of  the  prison  population 
is  wholly  illiterate  on  commitment,  and,  in 
Holland,  one-third. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  here  of  a  class 
of  writers  who  have  not  found  in  education. 


as  we  think  we  have,  a  cause  tending  to 
diminish  crime.  They  are  willing  to  admit 
that  education  may  change  the  direction  of 
crime,  perhaps  remove  some  of  its  most 
revolting  features,  but  cannot  lessen  the 
actual  amount.  Certain  of  these  writers 
reach  this  conclusion  by  contrasting  the 
criminal  st£^tistics  of  countries  differing  in 
the  degree  in  which  education  is  diffused 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Countries 
in  which  education  is  general,  they  allege, 
show  as  great  an  amount  of  crime  as  coun- 
tries in  which  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  people  are  illiterate.  Prussia,  it  is  said, 
where  elementary  education  is  almost  uni- 
versal, has  proportionally  many  more  con- 
victs in  her  prisons  tha-n  France,  only  about 
one-half  of  whose  adult  population  can  read 
and  write.  In  view  of  statistics  of  this 
kind  which  he  presents,  Alison,  in  his  His- 
tspry  of  Europ.e,  pronounces  the  doctrine 
that  education  in  a  large  sense  tends  to  pre- 
vent crime,  a  fallacy.  He  is  followed  by 
others^  less  noted.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
Social  Statics,  and  Buckle,  in  his  History 
of  Civilization,  arrive  at  'the  same  conclu- 
sion from  somewhat  different  premises. 
They  find,  or  think  they  do,  that  the  crimi- 
nal statistics  in  a  country  for  a  series  of 
years  show  that  the  amount  of  crime  is  a 
constant  quantity,  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  people,  and  apparently  unaffected  by 
educational  or  moral  influences.  A  nation 
may  grow,  these  cold  philosophers  main- 
tain, may  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization ; 
but  the  amount  of  crime  it  commits  will 
remain  a  fixed  quantity,  governed  by  unal- 
terable law,  and  can  be  predicted  with  the 
same  certainty  as  the  death-rate.  Says 
Buckle,  "It  is  decisively  proved  that  the 
amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  is, 
year  after  year,  reproduced  with  the  most 
startling  uniformity.  *  * 

In  answer  to  the  first  phase  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  may  be  stated  that  it  does  not 
follow  because  statistics  seem  to  prove  that 
more  persons  proportionally  have  been 
found  guilty  of  crime  in  some  well-educated 
country  than  in  one  more  illiterate,  that 
education  does  not  tend  to  prevent  crime. 
The  statistics  may  have  been  compiled  on 
different  bases.  There  may  have  been  dif- 
ferences in  the  efficiency  of  the  criminal 
administration.  The  laws  may  recognize 
offences  as  crimes  in  one  country  that  are 
not  so  recognized  in  another.  One  coun- 
try may  punish  certain  offences  by  imprison- 
ment, while  another  may  do  so  by  fines. 
Besides,  there  may  be  differences  in  race, 
in  climate,  in  political  and  social  condition. 
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that  should  be  taken  into  account.  Ignor- 
ance, of  course,  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
crime.  No  one  claims  education  to  be  an 
antidote  for  all  criminal  propensities.  Prus- 
sia may  have  more  convicts  in  her  prisons 
proportionally  than  France,  b.ut,  if  so,  and 
the  matter  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cause  is  not  in  her 
schools,  but  exists  in  spite  of  .her  schools ; 
for  in  Prussia,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, an  illiterate  man  is  many  times  more 
likely  to  commit  crime  than  one  who  is 
educated.  If,  therefore,  the  average  Ger- 
man is  more  likely  to  commit  crime  than 
the  average  Frenchman,  it  is  because  there 
is  a  crime-producing  factor  in  his  nature  or 
in  the  circumstances  that  surround  him 
which  his  education  has  not  been  able  to 
eliminate. 

Ii  is  probably  true,  as  stated  by  Spencer 
and  Buckle,  that  in  a  particular  country 
crime  is  about  uniform  from  year  to  year — 
that  is,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion became  criminals  last  year,  about  the 
same  percentage  will  become  criminals  this 
year  and  the  next,  and  this  uniformity  may 
cover  a  period  of  many  years.  But  if  the 
question  were  examined  closely,  it  would 
be  found  that  in  the  same  country  the 
amount  of  ignorance  is  about  as  unifprm 
from  year  to  year  as  the  amount  of  crime ; 
and,  therefore,  no  fair-minded  person  would 
expect  crime  to  decrease.  But  suppose  a 
nation  could  be  named  whose  percentage  of 
criminals  has  remained  uniform  for  the  last 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  and  suppose  that 
in  such  nation  during  the  same  period  edu- 
cation has  become  more  general,  does  it 
follow  necessarily  that  education  has  no 
effect  as  a  preventive  of  crime?  Is  not 
crime  more  apt  to  be  detected  and  punished 
as  a  nation  advances  in  civilization  ?  Are 
there  not  many  acts  considered  as  crimes  in 
a  highly-advanced  condition  of  society  that 
are  looked  upon  with  less  severity  m  its 
earlier,  illiterate  stages?  As  population 
grows  more  dense,  as  the  struggle  of  life 
becomes  more  intense,  as  the  gates  of  re- 
munerative employment  are  closed  against 
famishing  thousands,  as  temptations  multi- 
ply, is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  crime  to 
increase?  Were  it  not  for  the  restraining 
effect  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
influences,  our  opinion  is  that  it  would 
completely  disrupt  society  and  resolve  its 
broken  fragments  into  chaos.  The  philos- 
ophers we  have  named  may  reason  well  in 
many  things;  in  this  their  inferences  are 
certainly  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

This  discussion  has  prepared  us  to  take 


notice  of  an  attack  which  has  recently  been 
made  upon  our  public  schools,  based  on  the 
statistics  of  education  and  crime  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  census  for  i860. 
These  statistics,  it  is  alleged,  show  that  in 
certain  States  where  education  is  most  gen- 
eral, crime  is  very  much  more  prevalent 
than  in  certain  other  States  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  cannot  read  and 
write.  They  are  quoted  as  proving  that 
the  moral  condition  of  the  New  England 
States,  in  particular,  with  their  more  than 
two  centuries  of  free  schools,  is  decidedly 
worse  than  the  moral  condition  of  the 
States  of  the  South,  where  until  recently 
free  schools  were  almost  unknown.  This  is 
the  weapon  used  against  the  public  schools 
by  Mr.  Z.  Montgomery  in  California,  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White  in  New  York,  and 
by  others  in  various  places  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  to  give  to 
these  critics  to  say  that  the  census  of  i860  is 
not  considered  reliable  as  regards  the  statis- 
tics of  crime  and  pauperism,  that  the  reports 
are  acknowledged  to  be  full  of  errors  by  those 
who  compiled  them ;  but  even  if  otherwise, 
even  if  there  were  at  the  time  the  census  of 
i860  was  taken  more  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  Massachusetts  in  proportion  to  population 
than  in  those  of  Virginia,  more  in  those  of 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  than  in 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it 
does  not  follow  that  education  does  not 
tend  to  prevent  crime,  or  that  an  effective 
public  school  system  is  not  a  boon  to 
society.  Other  circumstances  calculated  to 
affect  crime  and  the  criminal  statistics  of 
the  two  sections,  must  be  considered  before 
the  question  can  be  settled.  Without  doubt, 
in  the  years  that  are  gone,  the  machinery 
for  the  detection .  and  punishment  of  crime 
was  more  effective  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South.  Certain  offences  recognized  as 
crimes  by  the  codes  of  the  former  section 
were  not  so  recognized  by  those  of  the 
latter,  and  imprisonment  for  offences  was 
comparatively  more  common.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  South  was  mainly  agricultural 
and  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  while  that  of  the  North,  especially 
in  the  New  England  States,  was  crowded 
into  manufacturing  towns  and  villages,  and 
subject  to  all  the  temptations  such  places 
afford.  The  South  was  almost  wholly  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  foreign  element, 
which  at  the  North  not  only  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  convicts  for  the  prisons, 
but  did  much  to  demoralize  those  born  on 
the  soil.     Besides,  in  the  old  slavery  times. 
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many  pettjr  offences  for  which  persons  were 
sent  to  jail  at  the  North  were  punished  at 
the  South,  if  punished  at  all,  on  the  planta- 
tion. It  was  the  interest  of  the  masters  to 
keep  their  slaves  out  of  the  courts.  For 
these  reasons  there  may  have  been  more 
convicts  proportionally,  in  i860,  in  the 
prisons  of  the  North  than  in  those  of  the 
South ;  but  the  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  public  schools,  for  in  both  sections  it  is 
the  ignorant  that  curse  our  communities 
with  crime  and  fill  our  prisons  with 
wretched  human  beings.  And,  apart  from 
all  misleading  statistics,  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  wherever  in  this  country  you  find 
public  schools  long  and  well  established, 
there  you  find  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
fort, thrift,  intelligence,  culture,  and  what- 
ever else  goes  to  make  happy  homes  and  a 
prosperous  people. 

No  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  education 
and  crime  can  be  complete  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  education 
upon  erring  or  neglected  children,  as  shown 
by  its  results  in  our  Houses  of  Refuge, 
Schools  of  Reform,  and  Homes  for  the 
Friendless.  If  the  worst  of  children  gath- 
ered into  institutions  of  this  character — 
children  who;  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
almost  certainly  follow  a  life  of  crime  and 
end  their  days  in  prison — can  be  made  by 
education  and  favorable  surroundings,  in 
large  proportion,  useful  citizens,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  a  most  effective  mode  of 
preventing  crime  has  been  discovered.  It 
may  seem  marvelous  to  those  who  have  not 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  but  the 
results  of  our  reformatories  for  the  young 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  popula- 
tion now  filling  our  penitentiaries  and 
prisons  had  been  properly  cared  for  and 
educated  when  young,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  them  would  have  been  saved  to  society 
and  themselves.  Let  the  plain  facts  be 
stated. 

We  have  before  us  a  tablQ  carefully  com- 
piled by  the  best  authorities  and  contained 
in  the  Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of 
Managers  and  Superintendents  of  Houses 
of  Refuge  and  Schools  of  Reform,  held  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  May,  1857.  This 
table  shows,  among  other  things,  the  whole 
number  of  inmates,  their  average  age,  the 
average  period  of  detention,  and  the  per 
cent,  of  reformed  in  some  seventeen  institu- 
tions of  the  class  represented,  located  in 
eleven  different  States.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  was  twenty  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  their  aver- 
age age  twelve  and  two-thirds   years,  the 


average  period  of  detention  about  twenty 
months,  and  the  percentage  of  reformed 
seventy-five.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these 
incorrigibly  bad  children,  these  young 
criminals,  reformed  in  twenty  months ! 
Such  is  the  official  record. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  in  his  late  great  work 
on  the  ''State  of  Prisons  and  Child-saving 
Institutions,"  estimates  that  of  the  twelve 
thousand  children  now  in  the  reformatories 
of  the  country  sixty  per  cent,  at  least  will 
be  trained  into  good  citizens.  **Some 
would  claim,'*  he  says,  "seventy-five  or 
eighty  per  cent.,  but  statistics  do  not  bear 
them  out.*'  ''Perhaps,'*  he  adds,  "the 
percentage  of  worthy  citizens  trained  up 
among  the  whole  twenty-five  thousand  in 
preventive  and  reformatory  schools  would 
be  as  high  as  seventy-five  per  cent." 

The  State  Public  School  of  Michigan  is 
known  all  over  the  country.  Its  object  is 
"  to  save  children  who  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  criminals  before  they  have  actu- 
ally become  such."  It  is  a  school  for 
pauper  and  vagrant  children,  children  of 
evil  tendencies,  and  cliildren  whose  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  would  almost  cer- 
tainly keep  them  in  ignorance  and  lead 
them  into  vice.  Hear  the  cautious  state- 
ment of  results  as  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  for  1878  :  "  Consid- 
ering," he  says,  "the  heredity  of  these 
children  and  the  influences  which  sur- 
rounded most  of  them  previous  to  entering 
the  institution,  I  am  myself  surprised  at  the 
results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  of  them,  left  where  they  were, 
would  have  become  criminals  or  chronic 
paupers ;  but  it  looks  now  as  though  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent,  would  become  respecta- 
ble, if  not  ideal  citizens.  Coming  years  can 
alone  determine  what  the  complete  results 
will  be."  In  a  paper  prepared  two  years 
later,  the  superintendent  says :  "  Enough  is 
known  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  very  few 
of  the  children  who  go  through  the  school 
who  will  not  prove  as  good  in  morals  and 
life  as  the  average  children  in  the  com- 
munity. I  could  not  place  the  loss  as  low 
as  five  per  cent." 

One  of  the  nineteenth  century  miracles  is 
the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  whose  head  and  in- 
spiring spirit  is  Rev.  Charles  L.  Brace. 
The  children  gathered  into  the  schools 
directly  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brace 
number  many  thousands.  They  are  chil- 
dren without  home  or  friends,  picked  up  by 
policemen  on  the  streets,  or  hunted  out  of 
cellars,  garrets,  and  dens  of  vice — the  sons 
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and  daughters  of  paupers,  beggars,  drunk- 
ards, and  criminals.  Can  anything  be  done 
for  this  mass  of  youthful  depravity  ?  Many 
of* them  have  already  been  initiated  into 
criminal  ways,  or  taken  the  first  steps  in 
vice.  All  of  them  are  extremely  poor,  and 
their  hard  life  has  blunted  their  sensibilities 
and  dwarfed  their  moral  nature.  Are  they 
not  past  help?  If  virtuous  men  and  good 
citizens  can  be  made  from  this  unpromising 
material,  will  any  one  longer  doubt  that  we 
have  found  the  new  elixir  that  can  trans- 
mute the  basest  of  human  metal  into  the 
purest  of  gold?  Mr.  Brace  receives  these 
children  into  his  schools,  feeds,"  clothes,  and 
cares  for  them.  Under  his  charge  they  en- 
joy a  pleasant  home,  have  kind  friends,  and 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  to 
work.  Their  self-respect  is  cultivated,  their 
conscience  quickened,  and  they  are  filled 
with  a  purpose  to  be  somebody  and  accom- 
plish something  in  life.  As  soon  as  it  can 
be  safely  done,  they  are  placed  in  good 
homes,  mostly  in  the  country,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  temptations  that  might  allure 
them  back  to  their  old  ways.  What  is  the 
result?  Mr.  Brace  says,  "Not  more  than 
three  children  out  of  a  thousand  leave  his 
schools  to  become  paupers  and  criminals  !'* 
Thus  is  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  much 
quoted  but  much  doubted  sentiment  of 
Solomon :  *'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it." 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  close  of 
the  late  civil  war  undertook  the  task  of  pro- 
viding education  and  maintenance  for  all 
the  destitute  children  of  her  dead  and  dis- 
abled soldiers.  In  this  benevolent  and 
patriotic  task  the  State  became  the  guardian 
and  care-taker  of  twelve  thousand  children. 
The  children  thus  provided  for  must  in  all 
cases  be  in  destitute  circumstances — in  many 
cases  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
actual  suffering.  Their  home  surroundings  in 
the  main  could  hardly  be  worse.  Orphaned 
by  the  war,  their  poor  mothers  in  most  cases 
were  unable  to  send  them  to  school,  to  give 
them  employment,  or  even  to  keep  them  out 
of  bad  company,  or  prevent  the  formation  of 
bad  habits.  When  they  come  under  the 
charge  of  the  State  they  are  generally  very 
ignorant  for  children  of  their  age,  and 
about  as 'unpromising  morally  as  any  chil- 
dren that  can  be  found.  What  is  the 
result?  Of  the  twelve  thousand  children 
admitted  into  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
nearly  nine  thousand  have  been  discharged 
after  remaining  in  school  an  average  length 
of  time  of  six  or  seven  years.     Probably 


one-half  of  these  have  now  reached  the  age 
of  manhood,  and  entered  upon  the  active 
business  of  life.  Means  are  at  command  of 
ascertaining  where  they  all  are,  and  what 
they  are  doing,  and  a  careful  canvass  of  the 
matter  shows  that  not  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  have  turned  out  badly,  and  at  least 
ninety  per  cent,  have  become  useful  men 
and  women.  This  is  a  strong  statement, 
but  not  stronger  than  the  facts  warrant.  It 
shows  the  wonderful  uplifting  power  of  ed- 
ucational influences  when  properly  directed 
with  a  fair  chance  to  operate.  Pennsylva- 
nia has  expended  in  this  good  work  nearly 
J 7,000,000,  but  she  has  more  than  saved 
that  amount  from  the  lessened  cost  of  her 
poor-houses,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  can  any  one 
claim  that  education  does  not  tend  to  pre- 
vent crime?  It  is  true  that  our  public 
schools  do  not  accomplish  all  in  this  direc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  accomplished.  They 
work  at  great  disadvantage.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  through- 
out the  nation  that  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  bring  within  their  reach.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  do  attend 
school  remain  under  instruction  but  for  a 
short  time,  scarcely  long  enough  to  acquire 
the  merest  elements  of  knowledge,  much 
less  to  complete  an  even  moderately  liberal 
course  of  study,  or  to  form  a  stable  moral 
character.  And,  at  the  best,  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
under  the  care  of  their  teachers,  on  an  aver- 
age, only  about  one-fourth  of  the  hours  of 
the  day,  and  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  days  in  the  year.  It  frequently  fol- 
lows that  the  good  influences  of  the  school 
are  neutralized  by  the  bad  influences  of  the 
street,  and  that  vicious  companions  pull 
down  quite  as  fast  as  the  best  of  teachers  can 
build  up.  Then,  the  popular  demand  is  for 
intellectual  results;  and  to  produce  them 
teachers  tax  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for- 
getting that  moral  instruction,  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  the  shaping  of  life,  is  the 
grand  purpose  of  all  education.  With  these 
and  other  drawbacks  that  might  be  named, 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  public  schools 
to  rid  us  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  society ; 
too  much  to  expect  attendance  at  school  for 
a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  with  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher  a  little,  to  keep  men 
out  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries  who  have 
had  no  home  training  in  their  youth,  who 
have  been  allowed  to  associate  with  the  bad, 
taking  from  them  daily  lessons  in  vice  and 
crime,  and  who  have  grown  up  idle  and 
without  restraint.     But  with  all  its  defects, 
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we  are  well  convinced  that  the  system  of 
public  schools  is  the  most  potential  agency, 
by  all  odds,  at  work  among  us  to-day,  to 
root  up  vice,  to  lessen  crime,  to  lift  up  the 
people  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization,  and 
to  save  the  sacred  principles  of  republican- 
ism our  fathers  planted  on  American  soil 
and  bade  us  cherish  with  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Chairman. 
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AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


BY  AN  ICONOCLAST. 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years  there  have  ap- 
peared several  new  English  Grammars,  in 
which  the  respective  authors  have  made  some 
"new  departures,"  and  have  endeavored  to 
free — in  a  measure — the  old  erammatical  sys- 
tem of  its  confessed  errors  and  absurdities. 

We  propose  a  brief  examination  of  some  of 
the  more  marked  features  of  these  new  works, 
with  the  hope  that  such  review  will  provoke 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  competent  to 
handle  this  difficult  subject.  We  will  pay  our 
first  respects  to 

"A  Complete  Scientific  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language.  By  W.  Colegrove,  A.  M.,  President  of 
West  Vi^inia  College." 

From  the  Preface  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts :  *'  English  Grammar  is  at  present  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  Copernicus  found 
Astronomy.  .  .  The  text-books  are  filled 
with  a  mass  of  absurdity  and  contradiction 
totally  unworthy  of  the  name  of  science. 
This  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  age.  .  .  In  the  present  work  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  thoroughly  to 
reconstruct  the  science  firom  its  foundation,  and 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  other  department; 
of  modern  learning ;  and  he  has  no  ctoubt  that 
one  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  treatise 
will  be  worth  more  to  the  student  than  ten  years 
spent  upon  the  ordinary  books.  .  .  Careful 
attention  is  invited     .  especially  to  the 

brevity,  clearness,    and  geometrical   accuracy 
of  the  definitions."  (!) 

Prior  to  examination,  one  would  suppose 
from  these  extracts  that  this  new  grammar 
must  be  perfection  itself !  The  last  two  extracts 
can  be  considered'  in  no  other  light  than  a 
piece  of  remarkable  self-assurance,  and  a 
virtual  challenge  to  the  criticism  of  the  educa- 
tional public. 

Let  us  look  further  into  this  wonderful  book, 
and  examine  some  of  those  "definitions" 
which  are  declared  by  the  author  himself  to  be 
so  "clear"  and  "geometrically  accurate." 

On  p.  62  he  thus  defines  an  Adjective:  "An 
adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  noun  or 
pronoun."  Then  it  follows  that  a  word  is  an 
adjective  ^^ra«j^  it  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun. 


and  hence,  all  words  which  modify  nouns  or 
pronouns  must  be  adjectives. 

On  p.  85  he  defines  a  possessive  case  of  a 
noun  thus :  "A  possessive  case  of  a  noun  is  a 
form  of  it  made  to  be  used  as  a  modifier  of 
some  other  noun ;"  and  on  p.  188  he  says:  "A 
possessive  case  of  a  noun  is  always  used  as  a 
modifier." 

These  quotations  furnish  the  material  for  the 
following  syllogism :  All  words  used  to  modify 
nouns  are  adjectives ;  a  possessive  case  of  a 
noun  is  always  used  to  modify  a  noun  ;  ergo^  a 
possessive  case  of  a  noun  is  always  an  aoject- 
ive.  If,  therefore,  a  possessive  case  of  a  noun 
is  always  an  adjective,  it  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  belong  to  that  part  of  speech  called  a 
noun,  and  consequently  a  possessive  case  of  a 
noun  is  not  a  noun  ! 

In  another  way,  also,  this  same  conclusion 
may  be  reached.  On  p.  60,  he  says :  "  A  noun 
is  a  word  used  as  a  name."  But,  a  possessive 
case  of  a  noun  being  a  word  "  always  used  as 
a  modifier  of  a  noun  " — /.  ^.,  as  an  adjective — 
cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  used  as  a  name, 
and  hence  cannot  be  classified  as  a  noun. 

On  p.  65,  he  says  :  "  A  pronoun  is  a  word 
used  to  represent  a  noun,"  and  on  p.  89,  "A 
possessive  case  of  a  pronoun  is  a  form  of  it  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a  modifier  of  a  noun,"  and 
on  p.  189  (treating  specially  of  pronouns),  "A 
possessive  case  is  used  as  a  modifier." 

Now,  if  a  pronoun  is  a  word  used  to  repre- 
.sent  a  noun,  it  must  follow  that  a  possessive 
case  of  a  pronoun  must  be  a  word  used  to 
represent  a  possessive  case  of  a  noun,  on  the 
principle  that  a  certain  part  or  form  of  the  one 
must  represent  a  corresponding  part  or  form  of 
the  other.  But,  we  have  seen  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Colegrove's  definition  of  an  adjective,  a 
possessive  case  of  a  noun  is  not  a  noun  ;  hence 
It  must  follow  that  a  pronoun  is  a  word  used  to 
represent  that  which  is  not  a  noun. 

We  have  also  seen  that  a  possessive  case  of 
a  noun  is  always  an  adjective,  and,  as  a  pos- 
sessive case  of  a  pronoun  is  used  to  represent 
a  possessive  case  of  a  noun,  it  must  follow  that 
a  possessive  case  of  a  pronoun  is  used  to  repre- 
sent an  adjective.  Again,  as  a  possessive  case 
of  a  pronoun,  as  such,  is  always  used  to  modify 
a  noun,  it  must  follow  that  a  possessive  case  of 
a  pronoun,  as  such,  must  always  be  an  adjec- 
tive. But,  if  a  possessive  case  of  a  pronoun 
belongs  to  the  part  of  speech  called  the  ad- 
jective, it  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  belong  to 
the  pronoun  division,  and,  consequently,  a 
possessive  case  of  a  pronoun  is  not  a  pronoun. 

Again,  Mr.  Colegrove  gives  us  but  one  case 
of  the  noun,  and  that  he  calls  "a  possessive 
case  of  a  noun."  But,  according  to  his  defini- 
tion of  an  adjective,  "  a  possessive  case  of  a 
noun"  is  not  a  noun,  and  hence  it  must  follow 
that  the  English  noun  has  no  case. 

On  p.  77,  he  defines  "  Inflection  "  thus :  "  In- 
flection is  changing  the  stem  or  termination  of 
a  word  without  changing  its  class."  On  p.  84. 
he  thus  defines  "  Case : "  "Case  is  a  mode  of 
inflection  used  to  show  the  relation  of  a  word 
to  another  word ;  "  and  on  the  same  page  tells 
us  that  Declension  is  the  complete  inflection  of 
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a  word."     He  then  proceeds  to  decline  "Au- 
thor" thus: 

Sing,  f  Stem,  author ; 

Num.  I  Poss.  case,  author' j. 

But,  in  inflecting  the  word  "  author"  by  add- 
ing to  the  stem  an  '**^,"  for  the  purpose  of 
fonning  "a  possessive  case,"  he  "changes" 
not  only  "the  termination  of  the  word,"  but 
also  "its  class;"  for,  the  word  "author"  is  a 
noun^but  the  word  "author'^,"  which  he  calls 
"a  possessive  case  of  a  noun"  is,  according  to 
his  definitions,  not  a  noun,  but  an  adjective. 
Therefore,  this  "geometrically  accurate"  (?) 
grammarian  must  surrender,  either  his  defini- 
tion of  an  "adjective"  or  his  definition  of 
**  inflection  f  There  is  no  possible  escape  for 
him. 

Again  carefully  notice:  "Case  is  a  mode  of 
inflection  used  to  show  the  relation  of  a  word 
to  another  word."  Mark!  He  does  not  say 
"the  relation  of  a  noun  to  another  word,"  but 
"  of  a  word,"  /.  ^.,  of  any  word,  "  to  another 
word."  According  to  this  it  must  follow  that 
verbs  have  case,  because  they  have  "  inflec- 
tions" which  are  "used  to  show  their  relation 
to  othcr^ords." 

In  the  examples,  I  love,  thou  love-j/,  he 
love-5  or  love-M,  we  have  "  inflections,"  /.  e., 
a  "  changing  of  the  termination  of  a  word  (the 
verb  iove)  without  changing  its  class."  We 
also  have  "a  mode  of  inflection  used  to  show 
the  relation  of  a  word  to  another  word" 
(which  is  "case"),  /.  e.,  of  each  verb  to  its 
subject.  The  second  person  "love-5/"  requires 
a  corresponding  second  person  for  its  subject, 
and  the  third  person  "love-j"  or  "love-M  *  re- 
quires a  corresponding  third  person  for  its 
subject.  In  other  words,  the  "relation" 
which  these  verbs  sustain  to  their  respective 
subjects  is  "shown"  by  their  "inflection."  It 
matters  not  that  this  be  a  relation  of  person ;  it 
is  all  the  same  a  "relation,"  and  thus  Alls  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Colegrove's  definition  of  "case." 

If  one  should  say,  thou  love-5  or  love-/^, 
and  he  loye-5/,  the  words  would  not  be  in  the 
proper  "  relation  "  to  each  other,  /.  e.y  the  verbs 
would  not  be  in  the  proper  "  relation  "  to  their 
subjects ;  and  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  this  "relation"  is  made  known  by  "a  mode 
of  inflection  used  to  show  the  relation  of  these 
(verb) — ^words  to  their  respective  (subject) 
words."  Therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Cole- 
grove's  definition  of  "case,"  verbs  must  have 
"case!" 

Once  more.  On  page  97  he  thus  defines 
"person:"  "Person  is  a  mode  of  inflection 
used  to  show  the  person  of  the  subject  of  the 
verb;"  hence,  as  respects  verbs,  "person"  and 
"  case  "  are  the  same  thing !  "  Person  "  being 
"a  mode  of  inflection  used"  with  verbs  alone, 
and  "case"  being  "a  mode  of  inflection"  of  a 
wider  application,  and  applying  to  any  in- 
flected ^ord. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  definitions  of 
"case,"  the  "pronoun,"  and  the  "adjective," 
given  by  this  self-styled  "geometrically  accu- 
rate" grammarian,  are  incorrect;  and  conse- 
quently, they  furnish  us  the  false    premises 


from  which  the  foregoing  absurd  conclusions 
necessarily  follow.  Mr.  Colegrove  is  a  most 
unsparing  critic  of  others,  and  he  must  redeem 
his  own  paper.  We  unite  with  himself  in  in- 
viting "  especial  and  careful  attention  to  the 
geometrical  accuracy  of  his  definitions  T' 
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ALTHOUGH  the  appearance  of  the  stars 
never  changes  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
yet  the  change  of  brightness  in  some  stars  is 
very  marked,  and  in  several  cases  is  easily  no- 
ticed by  the  naked  eye.  Such  stars  are  called 
variable  stars.  The  best  known  and  mosf  eas- 
ily observed  of  these  variable  stars  is  /?*  Persei, 
or  Algol.  It  is  No.  107  in  the  catalogue  of 
prominent  stars  published  in  The  School  Jour- 
nal for  January,  1880.  It  may  be  found  from 
the  directions  given  there,  or  from  any  star 
map.  When  once  found,  it  is  easily  recognized 
afterwards  by  its  being  just  between  two  smaller 
stars,  which  point  towards  the  north  pole.  Or- 
dinarily Algol  is  a  bright  star,  being  of  about 
the  second  magnitude,  a  little  fainter  than  the 
pole  star.  This  brightness  it  keeps  unchanged 
for  about  two  and  one-half  days  ;  then  it  fades 
away  until  at  the  end  of  three  and  one-half 
hours  it  is  only  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  It  re- 
mains at  that  magnitude  only  twenty  minutes ; 
then  brightens  for  three  and  one-half  hours 
again  to  its  former  size.  1 1  never  fails  to  go 
through  these  changes  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, the  whole  time  from  one  minimum  to  an- 
other being  2  days,  20  hours,  and  49  minutes. 
On  the  ist  of  August,  Algol  rises  in  the  northeast 
about  ID  o'clock  p.  m.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month,  it  rises  at  9,  at  the  ist  of  September  at 
8,  and  so  on,  rising  two  hours  earlier  each 
month.  The  dates  of  all  of  Algol's  minima 
which  will  be  visible  here  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  as  follows,  Philadelphia  time  being 
used:  August  2,  3:19  a.  m. ;  August  5,  0:08  a. 
m.;  August  25,  1:50  a.  m.;  August  27,  10:39  p. 
m.;  September  14,  3:32  a.  m.;  September  17, 
0:21  a.  m.;  September  19,  9:10  p.  m. 

The  minima  omitted  occur  in  daylight,  or 
before  the  star,  rises.  Subsequent  dates  can 
easily  be  found  by  adding  2  days,  20  hours,  49 
minutes  repeatedly. 

To  observe  the  variability  of  the  star,  it 
should  be  found  beforehand,  and  its  bright- 
ness compared  with  that  of  two  or  three  sur- 
rounding stars  of  about  the  same  magnitude. 
For  three  hours  before  the  dates  given  above 
it  will  be  found  to  fade  until  it  is  quite  a  faint 
star  ;  and  when  compared  with  the  stars  which 
were  before  of  the  same  magnitude,  its  change 
will  be  very  striking.  After  remaining  faint  a 
few  minutes,  if  the  watch  be  continued,  it  will 
be  found  to  gradually  grow  brighter;  and  after 
three  hours  it  will  be  shining  away  with  its  old 

*  Beta,  the  second  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  This  star 
is,  therefore,  the  second  in  brightness  in  the  constellation  Per- 
sens. 
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brilliancy.  This  it  keeps  for  two  and  one-half 
days,  and  then  goes  through  the  same  changes 
again,  and  so  on.  The  cause  of  these  curious 
changes  in  the  brightness  of  Algol  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  caused  by 
the  revolution  of  a.  planet  about  the  star,  pass- 
ing between  us  and  it  every  2  days,  20  hours, 
and  49  minutes,  and  thus  hiding  a  part  of  its 
light.  No  such  planet  has  ever  been  seen,  and 
its  existence  is  only  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  star's  variability. 

There  are  several  other  variables  of  short 
periods,  whose  changes  are  visible  to  the  j 
naked  eye,  the  most  noticeable  being  6  (delta) 
Cephei,  varying  from  magnitude  3.7  to  4.8 
every  5  days,  3  hours;  n  (eta)  Aguiice,  varying 
from  magnitude  3.6  to  4.7  every  7  days,  i>i 
hours;  and  /?  Lyrct,  varying  from  magnitude 
3>^  to  4>i  every  7  days,  3>^  hours. 

In  some  of  the  short-period  variables  it  is 
possible  that  the  variation  is  due  to  the  star 
being  darker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  as  it  turns  on  its  axis  the  darker  side  comes 
around  regularly,  causing  the  faintness  in  the 
star's  light. 

Other  variables,  again,  go  through  their 
changes  very  slowly,  having  long  periods. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  that  can  be 
seen  in  our  latitude  is  Mira  or  0  (omicron) 
Ceti,  No.  113  in  The  School  yotirnal  star  cata- 
logue. When  brightest,  it  is  generally  of  the 
second  or  third  magnitude.  It  keeps  this 
brightness  only  two  weeks.  Then  it  fades 
away,  and  in  about  two  months  disappears  en- 
tirely to  the  naked  eye.  It  sinks  down  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  magnitude,  so  that  a  good-sized 
telescope  is  needed  to  see  it.  Here  it  remains 
for  about  five  months,  then  gradually  bright- 
ens, presently  becoming  just  visible  to  the 
nakea  eye,  and  a  month  and  a  half  later  is  up 
to  the  second  or  third  magnitude  again.  Its 
whole  period  is  about  eleven  months,  for  five 
or  six  of  which  it  cannot  *be  seen  at  all  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  time  of  its  maximum  cannot 
be  very  closely  predicted,  but  it  is  in  this  year 
about  July  ist.  Although  this  time  will  have 
passed  when  this  article  appears,  Mira  will 
have  lost  little  or  none  of  its  maximum  bright- 
ness ;  but  soon  after  August  ist  it  will  probably 
begin  to  fade,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  disap- 
pear from  the  naked  eye.  On  August  ist, 
Mira  rises  almost  directly  in. the  east,  about 
midnight.  Its  brightness  at  maximum  also 
varies;  sometimes  it  is  no  brighter  than  the 
fourth  magnitude. 

There  are  many  other  long-period  variables, 
but  most  of  them  are  too  faint  to  be  observed 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them,  and  indeed  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  variable  stars  is  7  (eta)  Argus,  This  star, 
which  unfortunately  is  too  near  the  south  pole 
to  be  ever  visible  here,  has  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  during  which  it  varies  from  the  sixth, 
the  faintest  magnitude  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  to  the  first  magnitude,  the  brightest. 

Astronomers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
variability  of  these  stars  with '  long  periods  is 
caused  by  spot  periods.  It  is  well  known  that 
every  eleven  years  the  sun  has  an  immense 


number  of  dark  spots  upon  it,  openings  in  its 
surface.  This  year  these  spots  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  there  is  scarcely  a  day  now  when  the 
sun  is  free  from  them.  It  is  quite  possible, 
then,  that  these  variable  stars,  which  are  all 
suns,  have  their  spot-periods  too,  when  some 
of  them  are  so  much  covered  with  dark  spots 
that  their  light  is  perceptibly,  and  in  some  cases 
greatly,  diminished. 

Besides  these  variable  stars  of  regular  per- 
iods, at  various  times  apparently  new.  stars 
have  appeared,  shining  sometimes  with  great 
brilliancy  for  a  while,  and  have  then  faded 
away.  In^  1572,  a  remarkable  one  appeared, 
which  increased  in  brilliancy  until  it  was  as 
bright  as  Venus,  and  could  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  in  day-time.  It  remained  visible 
only  a  few  months.  In  the  next  century,  an- 
other new  star  of  the  first  magnitude  appeared. 
In  1866  a  new  second-magnitude  *star  suddenly- 
appeared  in  the  Northern  Crown,  which  rap- 
idly faded  away,  and  in  a  week  after  its  first 
appearance  was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Observations  of  this  star  have  given  us  some 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  stars.  The  new 
star  of  1866  had  previously  been  of  the  ninth 
magnitude,  and  the  spectroscope  showed  that 
its  great  increase  of  light  was  probably  due  to 
a  sudden  explosion  in  the  star,  and  an  immense 
outburst  of  burning  hydrogen  gas.  Such  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  other  new- 
stars.  It  is  not  hkely  that  any  of  them  were 
newly-created  stars,  but  they  were  faint  ones 
which  on  account  of  some  explosion  or  collision 
suddenly  blazed  forth.  Such  temporary  stars 
are  liable  to  appear  at  any  time ;  no  one  can 
predict  their  appearance.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  regular 
variable  stars,  with  very  long  periods. 

The  foregoing  are  only  the  most  prominent 
of  the  variable  stars.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  stars  are  now  known  to  be  variable, 
most  of  which  are  either  telescopic,  or  have 
changes  so  slight  that  they  would  not  be  no- 
ticed by  ordinary  observers.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stars  are  sub- 
ject to  slight  variations. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  The  School 
Journal  will  at  least  watch  for  the  changes  of 
Algol  and  Mira^  which  have  been  here  pre- 
dicted. Constant  observations  of  the  variable 
stars  are  made  by  various  astronomers,  and  are 
leading  to  valuable  results.  This  is  a  work  es- 
pecially suited  to  amateur  astronomers,  as  much 
may  be  done  in  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and  still 
more  with  a  pair  of  opera-glasses,  a  good  spy- 
glass, or  a  small  telescope.  The  observations 
are  made  by  comparing  the  brightness  of  the 
variable  with  the  surrounding  stars,  but  lack  of 
space  forbids  my  giving  in  detail  the  method  of 
making  these  observations. 


The  throng  is  great,  my  child !     But  a^  thy  side 
Thy  Father  walks.     Then  be  not  terrified, 
For  I  am  with  thee;  will  thy  foes  command 
To  let  thee  freely  pass ;  will  take  thy  hand. 

And  through  the  throng 

Lead  safe  along  my  child. 
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Extracts  and  Selections. 


K  MONG  the  noblest  benefactors  of  Our 
]\  race  and  country  are  many  quiet  teach- 
ers, who,  in  inconspicuous  places,  are  doing 
faithful  work  in  the  intellectual  training  and 
moral  development  of  the  young.  Many 
of  them  are  meagerly  rewarded  in  money 
and  fame  in  this  world,  but  they  may  here- 
after "shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament  for- 


ever. 
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People  who  are  in  a  position  to  regulate 
the  habits  of  the  young  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful of  their  own  conduct.  The  recent  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy 
recommended  that  the  cadets  be  prohibited 
the  use  of  tobacco,  dwelling  at  length  on 
its  deleterious  effects,  while  at  the  very  time 
they  were  discussing  the  subject,  every 
member  of  the  committee  had  a  lighted 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 


Composition  on  Education,  by  Warner 
Thornton  (colored),  eight  years  old:  "Ed- 
ucation learns  people  how  to  become  wise, 
and  a  wise  man  never  wants  for  food  or 
clothes,  unless  too  lazy  to  put  education  to 
good  use.  If  it  was  not  for  education, 
people  would  not  know  how  to  build  rail- 
roads, saw-mills,  and  no  kind  of  machines. 
Without  education,  the  whole  world  would 
become  heathens.  If  there  were  wise  peo- 
ple in  Africa,  like  they  are  in  America,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  republics  upon 
this  earth.  Wise  men  go  there  every  year 
and  cheat  the  Africans.  They  give  them 
five  dollars  to  catch  an  elephant,  and  then 
come  back  to  North  America  and  sell  the 
elephant  for  J 25,000.  If  there  ever  was  a 
boy  that  tried  to  get  an  education,  1  will  be 
one  of  them." 


The  teacher's  status  in  many  communities 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  (or  she)  is 
a  citizen,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  as  such.  He  has  a 
right  to  social,  political,  and  religious  con- 
victions, and  a  right  to  express  them,  the 
same  as  any  other  citizen.  And  not  only  is 
it  his  right,  but  it  is  his  duty.  No  person 
is  fit  to  stand  in  the  teacher's  place  who  has 
thought  so  little  upon  men  and  things,  or 
who  is  so  low  in  the  scale  of  manhood,  as  to 
look  upon  questions  of  State  and  society 
with  indifference.  Above  all  things,  the 
teacher,  male  or  female,  should  be  a  model 
citizen ;  and  the  model  citizen  is  one  who 
views  all  matters  with  the  utmost  candor 


and  intelligence,  and  whose  conscience 
compels  him  to  speak  and  act  his  convic- 
tions. — The  Schoolmaster, 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  recently  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  children  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  referring  to  their  pur- 
pose to  make  his  life  and  works  the  subject 
of  literary  study,  in  which  he  said:  "As 
you  get  on  in  the  forties  you  will  under- 
stand that  life  is  chiefly  what  life  has  been, 
and  that  an  author  is  merely  one  who  has 
had  the  fortune  to  remember  more  of  it 
than  other  men.  A  good  many  wise  critics 
will  tell  you  that  writing  is  inventing ;  but 
I  know  better  than  that :  it  is  only  remem- 
bering. And  I  want  to  whisper  to  you  that 
a  great  many  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ideas 
in  my  books  are  those  which  I  remember  to 
have  had  in  Jefferson  when  I  was  a  boy 
there.  By  and  by  you  will  all  be  authors, 
or  rather  you  will  realize  that  you  have 
been  authors,  as  you  set  down  for  the 
printed  page  or  for  the  circle  of  your  own 
fireside  the  history  of  your  life.  I  hope 
that  history  will  be  for  each  of  you  a  true 
and  sweet  and  good  one,  without  harm  for 
any  living  soul  in  it,  and  with  help  to  all 
who  come  to  know  it.'* 


Those  are  best  helped  who  help  them- 
selves, is  true  in  education  as  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  effort  requiring  indus- 
try, perseverance  and  enterprise.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  traveler  who,  lost  in  a 
wilderness,  came  to  an  enchanted  cave,  in 
which  he  found  many  knights  clad  in  com- 
plete armor,  each  standing  silent  and  mo- 
tionless by  the  side  of  his  silent  and  motion- 
less steed.  Upon  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  were  placed  a  horn  and  a  sword. 
Whoever  would  command  those  enchanted 
warriors  must  choose  between  these  two. 
The  traveler  seized  the  horn,  and  as  he 
blew  a  shrill  blast,  the  scene  vanished  from 
his  view,  and  as  he  was  borne  away  by  a 
rushing,  mighty  wind,  he  heard  a  voice 
ringing  in  his  ear  that  he  was  a  coward  who 
did  not  first  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew 
the  horn. 


We  must  have  thorough  work,  beginning 
at  the  foundation  of  elementary  learning. 
Primary  departments  require  special  atten- 
tion. The  little  children  must  be  started 
in  the  right  direction.  With  the  disposi- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  to  multi- 
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ply  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  need 
especially  to  look  after  elementary  schools, 
where  the  friends  of  public  education  must 
plant  themselves  if  they  seek  an  impregna- 
ble position  in  the  contest  against  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Higher  institutions,  in  a 
certain  way,  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  common  school,  prgserved  by  constant 
effort  and  the  most  watchful  care,  lives  only 
on  the  food  of  a  strong,  wholesome  public 
sentiment,  and  upon  the  record  which  its 
teachers  can  make  for  efficient  work  in  ele- 
mentary instruction. 


Teaching  is  not  a  showy  profession.  The 
artisan  may,  by  his  inventive  skill,  excite 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  multitudes; 
the  lawyer  by  one  able  forensic  effort  may 
make  to  himself  a  name ;  the  physician  by 
his  skill  bring  back  almost  from  the  jaws  of 
death  some  victim  of  disease;  but  the 
teacher  must  be  content  to  labor  on  from 
year  to  year,  knowing  that  his  labors  may  be 
unrecognized  and  unappreciated.  He  must 
sow  with  care  the  good  seed,  anxiously 
nurture  the  young  plantlet,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  his  labors  receive  no  other 
recognition  than  the  kindly  smile  of  those 
whose  affection  he  has  won  by  his  untiring 
solicitude  and  the  pittance  which,  too 
frequently,  is  meted  out  with  a  grudging 
hand.  It  has  been  so  in  the  past,  and 
may  be  so  for  years  to  come.  The  duty 
of  the  hour  for  the  teacher  is  by  all  lawful 
means  to  raise  education  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public ;  and  when  men  begin  to  place 
something  like  a  proper  value  on  education, 
they  will  also  estimate  more  properly  the 
profession  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to 
impart  such  education.  As  the  teacher  is 
to  be  a  model  for  his  class,  his  salary  should 
be  such  as  to  draw  the  best  talent  into  the 
profession. 


Many  teachers  fail  of  success  through 
want  of  sufficient  reliance  upon  themselves. 
They,  of  course,  are  continually  meeting 
with  difficulties,  for  many  of  which  they  are 
in  no  way  prepared.  But,  however  tremu- 
lous at  heart  one  may  feel  at  the  necessity 
of  coping  with  these  things,  he  must  never 
let  the  children  suspect  it.  To  them  he 
should  seem  to  be  ready  for  anything. 
Especially  should  he  never  seem  to  be  in 
fear  of  his  pupils.  We  knew  a  young  lady, 
who  might  have  made  a  successful  teacher, 
if  she  could  have  overcome  or  veiled  her 
cowardice.  She  never  could  control  her 
pupils,  because  she  was  too  afraid  of  them. 
**I  enter  my  school-room  every  day,*'  we 


heard  her  say,  "actually  sick  with  dread  of 
what  mischief  the  children  will  think  of 
to-day.'*  It  was  no  wonder  that  she  failed 
hopelessly  as  a  teacher,  and  yet  she  had 
ability  enough  to  have  succeeded  well,  could 
she  have  cultivated  self-reliance.  The 
teacher,  if  he  has  doubts  of  his  own  ability, 
must  not  show  them.  He  must  always  act  as 
though  he  felt  sure  of  being  master  of  the 
situation,  whatever  happens.  Never  let  him 
betray  perplexity ;  the  sharp-eyed  youngsters 
will  see  it  and  take  advantage  of  it.  But  he 
must  seem  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions,  and 
seeming  to  be  reliant  is  the  first  step  toward 
being  so.  Cultivate,  then,  a  habit  of  rely- 
ing upon  yourself  and  acting  with  prompt- 
ness and  ready  decision,  and  you  will  find 
it  the  greatest  help  you  can  possibly  have. 

The  teacher's  fish-hook  is  the  interroga- 
tion point,  for  with  his  questions  he  angles 
in  the  minds  of  his  scholars  for  facts,  con- 
clusions, inferences  and  judgments,  the  re- 
sults of  all  mental  processes.  The  best 
educators  are  now  fully  agreed  as  to  the 
great  superiority  of  the  drawing-out  process  ^ 
compared  with  the  pouring-in  style  of  teach- 
ing. When  the  teacher  does  most  of  the 
talking,  the  minds  of  the  scholars  are  apt 
to  remain  more  or  less  inactive.  Nothing 
wakes  up  the  mind  more  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly than  a  direct  question.  For  com- 
manding attention,  for  arousing  curiosity, 
for  quickening  recollection,  for  fixing  truth 
in  the  memory  and  applying  it  to  the  con- 
science, wise  and  well-put  questions  are 
invaluable.  But  to  be  most  effective,  ques- 
'  tions  must  be  well  made.     The  mental  fish- 
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hook  has  some  striking  resemblances  to  the 
piscatorial  article. 

Culture  is  something  above  and  beyond 
education.  One  may  be  very  learned  in 
certain  directions,  may  be  an  authority  in 
language,  science  or  art,  yet  may  not  have 
attained  true  culture.  We  can  conceive  of 
a  scholar,  a  learned  man,  who  shall  be 
coarse,  sensual,  rough  in  speech  and  man- 
ner ;  in  short,  a  barbarian  of  the  Dr.  John- 
son type ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  cultured 
person,  we  admit  no  such  possibilities  in  our 
thoughts.  The  attainment  of  thorough  cul- 
ture is  almost  impossible  to  one  who  has  not 
descended  from  educated,  cultivated  ances- 
try. It  is  a  herculean  labor  for  one  who 
has  been  reared  roughly,  coarsely,  by  uned- 
ucated persons,  to  acquire  a  smooth,  clear 
articulation,  a  perfect  pronunciation,  the 
polished,  graceful  manners,  and  the  steady 
tact  that  belong  by  nature  and  birthright 
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to  the  child  of  culture.  -^  It  is  really  won- 
derful how  tenaciously  the  little  peculiarities 
of  sf)eech  and  manner,  that  betray  the  na- 
tionality and  rank  of  life,  will  cling  to  one. 
About  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  polish 
away  the  great  roughnesses  by  continual 
grinding  on  the  wheel  of  persistent  striving, 
by  drilling  the  tones  of  voice  upon  vowel 
and  consonant  sounds,  practicing  over  and 
over  again  correct  pronunciation,  and  drill- 
ing the  body  in  graceful  movements.  These 
two  classes  of  exercises,  followed  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  with  continued  mental 
effort  in  reading  and  studying  the  best 
books — that  is,  the  kindly,  gentle,  pure, 
sweet  books,  instead  of  wild,  fierce,  harsh, 
passionate  books — together  with  frequenting 
the  best  society  attainable,  and  "  being  in 
love  and  charity  with  all  men,"  will  gradu- 
ally bring  man  or  woman  into  the  outward 
ranks  of  culture.  Promotion  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  natural  susceptibility 
and  the  force  of  continued  effort. 


Too  often  the  naturally  inquiring  mind 
of  the  bright  pupil  is  answered  by  the 
teacher  when  inquiry  for  the  why  is  made, 
"  Because  the  book  says  so.*'  This  requires 
a  very  great  amount  of  faith  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  book-makers.  Too  much  book- 
teaching  is  due  to  the  incompetency  of 
teachers.  Let  us  have  teachers  competent 
to  teach  with6ut  the  aid  of  text-books. 
The  text-book  should  be  for  the  aid  of  the 
pupil  only.  If  the  teacher  uses  it,  let  it  be 
in  his  study,  and  not  in  the  class-room. 
Indeed,  were  it  possible,  books  should  be 
banished  from  the  school-room,  and  the 
black-board  substituted,  especially  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  most 
satisfactory  school  I  ever  taught,  was  where 
we  used  no  books,  and  had  the  black-board 
for  the  development  of  the  principles,  and 
blank-books  in  which  the  pupils  copied  the 
principles  demonstrated  on  board.  This  is 
impracticable  i«  any  except  closely-graded 
schools,  yet  teachers  can  give  their  teaching 
a  bent  in  this  direction,  and  thus  introduce 
more  generally  the  why  system  of  teaching, 
not  only  in  arithmetic  but  in  all  the 
branches  of  study. 


The  Drowning  Season. — The  bathing, 
I  might  almost  say  the  drowning,  season  is 
now  about  to  begin,  and  many  lives  will 
unhappily  be  lost.  As  the  human  frame, 
bulk  for  bulk,  is  lighter  than  wat^,  all  that 
is  needful  to  save  life  is  to  permit  the  body 
to  sink  until  it  shall  displace  as  much  water 
as  equals  the  body's  weight.     Then  paddle 


gently,  aS  the  lower  animals  do,  with  hands 
and  feet,  the  head  being  held  erect,  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  go.  This  direction 
being  carried  out  is  absolutely  all  that  is 
needful  under  ordinary  conditions  to  pre- 
serve life.  These  few  ^iirections  ought  to 
be  stuck  up  in  every  bathing-place — every 
boating  and  skating-place — in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Children  in  every  instance 
ought  to  be  made  to  tread  water  from  the 
earliest  age,  say,  in  shallow  slate  baths  with 
blood-warm  water,  or  when  convenient  and 
suitable,  in  some  river,  pond,  or  in  the 
open  sea.  A  leather  belt  with  a  ring,  and  a 
stout  rod  with  line  and  hook,  are  employed 
by  Portuguese  mothers  to  instruct  their 
children.  The  mother,  rod  in  hand,  stands 
on  the  brink;  the  child  learns  in  the 
water.  In  Paris  swimming-schools  the  same 
procedure  is  resorted  to.  The  business 
cannot  be  begun  too  soon.-  I  saw  mere 
infants  sustaining  themselves  perfectly  in  the 
tepid  waters  of  Africa.  Treading  water  is 
far  safer  than  swimming  in  a  broken  sea. 
Every  adult,  man  or  woman,  who  has  not 
practiced  it,  should  begin.  Once  the  con- 
viction instilled  that  the  body  is  lighter 
than  water,  the  risk  of  drowning  is  reduced 
to  zero.  The  process  involves  no  uncer- 
tainty, no  delay.  Very  different  from 
swimming,  it  can  be  acquired  at  once. — 
Nature, 


Integrity  of  character  and  truth  are  the 
pre-requisites  of  success  in  any  calling,  and 
especially  so  in  that  of  the  merchant.  These 
are  the  attributes  which  never  fail  to  com- 
mand respect  and  win  admiration.  No  one 
fails  to  appreciate  them;  and  if  they  *'do 
not  pay,"  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  phrase, 
they  bring  an  amount  of  satisfaction  and 
peace  to  the  owner  that  all  the  wealth  of 
Crcesus  could  not  yield.  There  is  no  better 
stock  in  trade  than  those  principles;  no 
capital  goes  so  far  or  pays  so  well,  or  is  so 
exempt  from  bankruptcy  or  loss.  When 
known,  they  give  credit  and  confidence, 
and  in  the  hardest  of  times  will  honor  your 
paper  in  bank.  They  will  give  you  an  un- 
limited capital  to  do  business  upon,  and 
everybody  will  endorse  your  paper,  and  the 
general  faith  of  mankind  will  be  your  guar- 
antee that  you  do  not  fail.  Let  every 
young  man,  upon  commencing  business, 
look  well  to  these  indispensable  elements 
of  success,  and  defend  them  as  he  would 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  If  inattentive  and 
reckless  here,  he  will  imperil  everything. 
Bankruptcy  in  character  is  seldom  repaired 
in  an  ordinary  lifetime.     A  man  may  suffer 
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in  reputation  and  recover ;  not  so  the  man 
who  suffers  in  character,  Be  just  and  truth- 
ful. Let  these  be  the  ruling  and  predom- 
inating principles  of  your  life,  and  reward 
will  be  certain,  either  in  the  happiness  they 
bring  to  your  own*  bosom,  or  the  success 
which  will  attend  upon  all  your  business 
operations  in  life,  or  botK. — The  Teacher, 


»  •  ^ 


OUR  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


S.  S.  TOWNSLEY,  IOWA. 


OUR  school  consists  of  about  forty  boys 
and  girls,  ranging  in  their  ages  from 
twelve  years  to  twenty.  I,  the  teacher,  was 
very  desirous  of  providing  them  with  a  lit- 
erary society — 2,  real,  working  society — 
where  they  might  receive  training  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  parliamentary  usage,  and 
cultivate  that  freedom  of  speech  and  man- 
ner, so  desirable  and  yet  not  easily  gotten 
elsewhere. 

Three  problems  forced  themselves  upon 
me.  I  will  give  my  solutions  and  speak  of 
our  present  status. 

Problem  i. — How  shall  I  get  these  pupils, 
so  industrious  in  school,  to  take  an  interest 
in  this  additional  and  usually  unpleasant 
work? 

I  first  did  personal  work;  I  spoke  pri- 
vately to  those  pupils  who  seemed  to  be 
leaders  in  the  school,  about  the  society. 
Some  favored  it  strongly  and  began  working 
it  up  themselves.  Then  I  talked  to  the 
school  about  it — presenting  the  most  appar- 
ent advantages.  We  appointed  an  evening 
to  meet  and  organize. 

Problem  2. — How  shall  I  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  society  off  my  shoulders,  and  still 
have  a  well-organized,  hard-working  enter- 
prise ? 

When  the  meeting  for  organization  was 
appointed,  I  took  the  liberty  to  appoint 
three  pupils  to  arrange  a  programme,  that 
the  evening  might  be  more  profitable ;  and 
also  succeeded  in  getting  a  committee  of 
three  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution, 
which  I  made  easy  for  them  by  placing  in 
their  hands  a  copy  of  Kinsey's  Normal  De- 
bater. 

At  the  first  meeting  we  had  a  regular  pro- 
gramme— essays,  declamations,  reading,  and 
debate ;  adopted  a  constitution,  and  started 
off  with  a  charter  membership  of  twelve,  or 
more. 

Problem  3. — How  shall  I  manage  to  have 
the  society  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  and  not  pass  into  the  power  of  a  few 


older  persons  who  are  commendably  glad  to 
help  along  ?     This  was  the  hardest  to  solve. 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  on  member- 
ship, "Any  member  of  the  High  school  may 
become  a  member,"  etc. ;  this  made  the 
society  exclusive. 

Another  important  question  was  how  to 
rid  the  society  of  that  class  of  people  who 
consider  a  literary  society  as  a  free- to-all 
place  for  frolic  and  amusement. 

It  was  not  my  desire  to  exclude  any  who 
wished  to  come  for  good.  So  "any  person 
not  a  member  of  this  society  may  be  ad- 
mitted on  payment  of  five  (5)  cents  to  the 
doorkeeper. ' ' 

It  works  admirably.  We  have  company 
at  every  meeting,  which  lends  encourage- 
ment instead  of  disorder,  and  keeps  our 
treasury  from  going  dry. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  society,  and  per- 
form the  part  given  me  in  the  programme, 
which  is  always  arranged  by  the  members 
of  the  society.  The  pupils  are  enthusiastic 
and  justly  delighted  with  their  literary  so- 
ciety.— Practical  Teacher. 


►  •  ^ 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


THE  announcement,  says  a  cotemporary, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  would 
occupy  the  pulpit  at  the  church  of  the 
Divine  Paternity,  on  Sunday  last,  attracted 
an  unusually  large  congregation  to  the  latter 
place  of  worship.  He  chose  as  the  subject 
of  his  discourse,  "  The  Sacred  Books  of  the 
World,*'  the  text  being  from  Hebrews: 
"God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  whom  He  hath 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also 
He  made  the  worlds.  *  * 

It  is  the  bold  assertion  of  modern  infidel- 
ity, says  the  Doctor,  that  t]iere  are  sacred 
books  in  the  world  older  than  our  Bible, 
containing  truths  more  important  and  exert- 
ing an  influence  more  salutary.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  have  been  in  error  in 
supposing  that  all  the  revelations  of  God  to 
man  are  confined  to  a  little  patch  of  land 
called  Palestine,  to  a  handful  of  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  to  a  dozen  inspired  apostles. 
It  is  equally  false  that  God  had  neglected 
mankind  for  4,000  years,  and  then  in  a 
spasm  of  iove  had  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world.  The  text  corrects  these  two  errors. 
God's  paternity  of  his  human  children  would 
lead  him  to  reveal  himself  in  all  the  ages 
and  to  all  nations.     But  in  his  infinite  wis- 
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dom  he  saw  fit  to  make  the  Hebrew  nation 
the  custodian  of  an  inspired  record^  con- 
firmed by  prophecy  and  avouched  by  mira- 
cles ;  and  it  is  a  grand  fact  that  Chr-istianity 
is  as  old  as  the  race ;  for  Christ  made  him- 
self the  contemporary  of  all  the  sages  of 
antiquity  when  he  said,  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am." 

\VTiile  we  make  these  generous  conces- 
sions, as  worthy  the  fatherhood  of  God,  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  take  up  the  gauntlet 
which  modern  infidelity  has  thrown  down  as 
to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  seven 
sacred  books  now  esteemed  by  different 
portions  of  mankind  as  divine  revelation. 
I  can  argue  but  a  single  point,  which  is  that 
of  priority  of  time.  It  amounts  to  an 
international  law  that  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  country  is  esteemed  the  lord  thereof; 
and  the  author  of  a  beneficent  truth,  whether 
in  science  or  religion,  has  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  honors  that  flow  therefrom. 
We  take  advantage  of  this  recognized  law 
in  our  argument  to-day. 

It  is  a  chronological  fact,  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute,  that  Moses  lived  and 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  1,500  years  B.  C, 
which  gives  the  Pentateuch  a  clear  margin 
of  300  years  older  than  the  oldest  of  the 
other  sacred  books  in  the  world.  The  Tri- 
pitikas,  of  the  Buddhists,  contain  sublime 
morals  and  pure  aspirations,  with  some 
noble  precepts.  But  Buddha  lived  not 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.  C. — nearly 
one  thousand  years  after  Moses,  and  four 
hundred  years  after  David  and  Solomon. 
Some  assert  that  there  are  ancient  Chinese 
records ;  that  the  ChiSese  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  their  empire,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Moses,  the  Almighty  was  creating  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  But  native  and 
foreign  Chinese  scholars  agree  that  there  are 
no  authentic  Chinese  records  extant  earlier 
than  eleven  centuries  B.  C.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Legge,  that  the  Chinese  nation 
had  no  existence  prior  to  two  thousand 
years  before  our  era,  at  which  time  Abraham 
was  a  prince,  a  saint,  and  a  gentleman. 
Confucius  died  in  the  year  476  B.  C. — one 
thousand  one  hundred  years  after  Moses, 
and  three  hundred  years  after  Isaiah. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  are 
lauded  as  older  and  purer  than  our  Bible, 
and  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  our  New 
Testament.  But  they  contain  nothing  which 
onr  Scriptures  do  not  contain,  while  they 
do  contain  many  things  unworthy^of  God. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  simple 
religious  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  are  not 
older  than  about  the  time  of  David — eleven 


centuries  B.  C.  The  Hindoos  are  foreign- 
ers in  India.  About  that  time  they  came 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  or  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  they  are  a  part  of 
our  Indo-Germanic  race;  and  within  one 
hundred  years  thereafter,  Solomon's  king- 
dom embraced  the  whole  Valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  within  three  hundred  years 
thereafter,  the  Hebrews  were  carried  cap- 
tives, with  their  Psalms  of  David,  into  that 
valley  and  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  There 
is  in  Bombay,  India,  a  wealthy  religious 
community  of  Parsees,  the  followers  of  the 
great  Zoroaster,  who  is  the  author  of  their 
bible,  called  the  Zend-avesta.  Next  to  our 
Bible,  this  is  the  grandest  of  all  the  sacred 
books  in  the  East,  and  next  to  Moses, 
Zoroaster  is  the  grandest  of  religious  char- 
acters. He  was  a  Persian,  and  lived  and 
taught  twelve  centuries  before  Christ — some 
three  hundred  years  after  Moses. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  all  these 
eminent  men  were  providential  agents, 
raised  up  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of 
their  people,  and  unto  whom  God  gave 
revelations,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  Hebrew 
people  and  their  writings.  In  the  purer 
and  earlier  forms  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
East  are  to  be  found  doctrines  which  we 
esteem  fundamgjtal.  Monotheism  is  a  sub- 
lime fact ;  the  immortality  of  <he  soul,  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  atonement  for  sin,  a 
divine  incarnation,  and  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  are  truths  possessed  by  others 
than  Jews  and  Christians. 

Do  you  ask  me  the  source  whence  they 
obtained  those  truths?  I  would  say,  from 
traditions  which  came  down  from  Eden; 
from  personal  contact  with  those  who  had 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  from  illumina- 
tions which  God  granted  to  them  as  he  did 
to  Plato  and  Socrates.  These  facts  confirm 
the  claim  of  our  Bible  as  a  well-avouched 
revelation  from  God  to  man. 

But  there  are  three  truths  which  are  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  our  Scriptures — 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  loving,  tender,  and 
merciful,  soliciting  our  friendship  and  invit- 
ing our  love;  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  was  denied  by  the  Greeks,  the  Chin- 
ese, and  the  Hindoos,  but  which  prevails 
wherever  Christianity  is  accepted.  In  the 
estimation  of  Christ,  man  is  greater  than 
the  universe.  The  worth  and  exaltation  of 
woman  is  exclusively  Christian.  Christ 
flooded  the  world  with  new  light  on  her 
worth.  He  humanized  man,  and  created  a 
new  affection  for  her,  founded  on  esteem. 
He  made  woman  a  companion.     His  sermon 
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on  the  mount  is  all  his  own,  and  is  an  octave 
of  beatitudes,  original  and  sublime.  Like 
Milton's  angel,  Ke  himself  is  an  original 
conception,  without  an  antecedent  and 
without  a  subsequent.  He  is  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh — sinless  in  his  perfection,  the 
grandest  of  historic  characters — ^the  Son  of 
the  living  God. 


»  •  ^ 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


OUR  city  public  schools  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  monthly  written  ex- 
aminations which  have  been  systematically 
observed  in  the  higher  departments  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  method  pursued 
entails  labor  upon  the  teacher,  but  it  pays 
in  the  progress  of  the  scholar,  and  in  the 
satisfaction  which  results  from  successful 
effort.     The  results  attained  are  : 

1.  Improved  penmanship — both  in  neat- 
ness and  legibility. 

2.  Improved  orthography  —  particularly 
in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  The  exer- 
cise in  geography  has  been  particularly  use- 
ful in  this  respect.  The  examination  of  a 
great  many  papers  showed  good  work. 
Capital  letters  came  to  the  front  when  they 
were  needed.  The  States  with  hard  names, 
Saxon,  Celtic,  or  Indian,  were  generally 
correctly  written. 

3.  Greater  accuracy  of  expression.  Chil- 
dren have  learned  that  English  grammar  is 
sojnething  more  than  a  dry  text-book — that 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  language 
correctly  is  the  central  fact. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
written  exercises  in  our  grammar  schools 
during  the  last  session  were  far  superior  to 
any  average  work  which  could  have  been 
done  in  those  departments  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  methods. 

This  is  encouraging.  Let  the  good  work 
go  on.  A  word  of  caution  may  not  be 
amiss.  Do  not  make  the  exercises  too  long 
— so  long  that  the  scholar  will  come  to 
regard  the  examination  with  dread  as  a 
laborious  and  exhaustive  tax  upon  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  powers.  Two  hours  work, 
real,  active,  faithful  work,  will  be  sufficient. 
Much  can  be  done  in  two  hours — ^at  least 
sufficient  can  be  done  to  assure  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  scholar  and  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  teacher. 

2.  Let  the  work  be  faithfully  done.     Do 
it  cheerfully.    Make  the  scholars  interested  * 
in  their  part,  by  an  exhibition  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.     Let  the  mistakes, 
after    they  have    been    corrected    by  the 


teacher,  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  class. 

3.  Be  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
questions.  This  work  cannot  be  left  to  the 
chances  of  the  moment.  Sound  judgment 
and  wise  discretion  are  needed  in  the  choice 
of  questions  for  examination.  Do  not  strike 
above  or  below  the  average  capacity  of  the 
class.  The  aim  is-  a  review  of  past  work  as 
a  reasonable  departure  for  the  future.  If 
your  questions  rule  out  all  but  the  few 
bright,  ambitious  pupils,  you  will  have 
gained  nothing. 

4.  The  examinations  are  for  the  scholars, 
for  their  encouragement  or  warning.  Let 
the  weak  be  helped,  the  strong  quickened, 
and  try  to  make  the  exercise  in  all  its  parts 
conducive  to  the  general  good. 

Louisiana  Journal  of  Education^ 
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USE  OF  BOOKS. 


THERE  is  a  giving  way  all  along  the  line. 
The  old  idea  represented  the  teacher  as 
holding  a  book  in  his  hand ;  and  this  was 
strictly  correct.  Publishers  of  text-books 
say  they  could  not  sell  a  volume  that  was 
not  printed  with  questions.  This  shows 
the  use  to  be  made  of  them.  The  teacher 
holds  the  book,  reads  off  the  questions,  and 
the  pupil  replies.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  but  that  considerable  good  is  got  by 
even  this  process.  True,  there  is  little 
teaching;  it  is  nearly  all  instruction^  and 
some  of  it  misunderstood,  and  some  not 
understood ;  but  it  still  answers  a  good  pur- 
pose. The  trouble 'has  been  in  getting 
those  who  could  teach;  they  have  been 
scarce.  The  lesson  hearers  have  been 
plenty.  The  teacher  may  use  a  text-book, 
but  he  does  not  absolutely  need  one.  His 
objective  point  is  the  pupil's  mind  \  he 
questions  to  ascertain  its  condition,  he 
finds  it  needs  information,  so  he  can  con- 
tinue to  work,  and  so  he  puts  the  informa- 
tion befdre  it. 

One  is  sometimes  reminded  of  a  man 
exercising  a  young  colt.  He  puts  him 
through  various  evolutions  that  he  ha^ 
learned  before;  he  adds  new  ones.  He 
finds  him  somewhat  exhausted,  and  so  rests 
him  and  feeds  him,  that  he  may  exercise 
him  still  more.  The  grand  idea  is  that  of 
culture,  expansion,  joy  and  power. 

So  of  teaching.  The  teacher  who  leans 
on  the  text-book  is  not  free  enough.  It  is 
like  the  amateur  doctor,  who  goes  to  the 
bedside  with  book  in  hand,  and  attempts  to 
determine    whether    the    patient    has    the 
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typhoid  fever  or  is  suffering  from  a  sprained 
ankle.  He  is  befogged  by  details.  The 
physician  knows  the  body  as  a  watchmaker 
does  a  watch.  The  teacher  should  know 
the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  use  in- 
struction as  a  lever  to  start  it  into  activity. 
The  text-book  kills  both  teacher  and 
scholar,  if  much  used.  A  few  years,  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  one  who  walks  up 
and  down  with  his  eyes  alternating  between 
question  and  answer.  The  teacher  will 
emerge  from  the  unprepared  state  in  which 

he  is  at  present.  N.  Y.  School  Journal, 
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A   MOST   IMPRESSIVE  EXAMPLE. 


SINCE  the  eventful  Saturday  of  last  week, 
the  people  of  our  country,  and  many 
others  in  all  civilized  lands,  have  had  before 
them  every  day  an  illustration  of  the  sus- 
taining power  of  moral  principle,  in  the 
person  of  the  stricken  President,  more  elo- 
quent and  convincing  than  any  ever  spoken 
from  the  lips  or  written  by  the  pen  of  man. 
It  is  cheerfulness,  courage,  morality,  virtue, 
faith — teaching  by  practical  example.  The 
theme  is  worthy  of  every  pulpit,  of  every 
creed,  as  it  is  of  every  household.  It  has 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  touching 
discourse  by  the  entire  newspaper  press. 
An  example  like  this  has  more  force  than 
wrhole  libraries  of  didactic  precept  and  ex- 
hortation, and  it  is  this  living  and  illustri- 
ous example  that  should  be  held  steadily 
before  all  persons  that  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether. Beyond  question  there  have  been 
innumerable  instances  of  the  same  nature, 
at  the  bedsides  of  other  sufferers ;  but  these 
have  been  seen  only  by  the  family,  the 
medical  man,  the  minister  of  religion,  and 
by  the  limited  circle  of  intimate  friends. 
This  one  comes  before  all  the  people ;  they 
are  all  of  the  national  family  of  the  sufferer, 
and  are  all,  so  to  speak,  at  his  bedside,  wit- 
nesses of  the  way  he  bears  himself  in  his 
hours  and  da)rs  of  extremity. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Mr. 
Garfield  has  been  a  church-going  man — 3, 
religious  man,  in  the  best  acceptation  of 
the  phrase — though  with  but  little  outward 
show  of  the  faith  he  held.  There  were  but 
few,  however,  who  knew  how  deeply  his 
feith — ^we  do  not  mean  his  denominational 
creed — ^had  struck  root.  Now  we  all  see 
the  inner  man  as  if  a  beam  of  electric  light 
had  been  transmitted  through  his  wounded 
body.     Look  at  his  cheerful  courage^  his. 


brave  composure,  his  unfaltering  contem- 
plation of  all  possible  results !  These  are 
manifestations  of  the  influence  of  the  sound 
mind  shrined  in  the  temple  of  a  sound  body. 
If  the  physical  nature  of  the  man  had  been 
undermined  by  bad  habits,  how  little  would 
be  seen  of  what  is  now  the  admiration  and 
the  consolation  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
that  he  is  what  he  is  in  his  physical  man- 
hood, is  because  he  lived  up  to  the  homely 
virtues  he  held  as  precepts  of  morality  and 
religion,  to  be  faithfully  observed  in  his 
course  through  life. 

Here  there  is  no  need  for  the  doctor  to 
keep  up  the  courage  of  the  patient.  It  is 
the  patient  keeping  up  the  courage  of  the 
doctors — ^all  the  doctors,  nurses,  attendants, 
and  intensely  anxious  wife  and  children. 
There  has  seldom  been  anything  like  it  to 
the  degree  witnessed  in  this  instance,  and 
never  in  a  case  that  has  gone  so  broadly  to 
the  world.  His  cheerfulness  under  severe 
bodily  suffering  illuminates  the  minds  and 
the  features  of  all  around  him,  going  back 
reflected  to  him,  to  come  to  them  again, 
when  they  lapse  into  apprehension.  This 
is  one  of  the  lights  at  the  side  of  what  was 
feared  to  be,  and  what  iriay  still  be,  the 
deathbed  of  a  man  who  has  lived  a  good,, 
wholesome  life. 

Look  now  at  his  readiness,  his  prepared- 
ness to  go,  if  that  shall  be  in  the  ordination 
of  Providence  !  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  in 
full  health,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  the 
centre  of  a  loving  and  beloved  family,  the 
honored  chief  of  a  great  nation,  chosen  by 
the  free  suffrage  of  the  people,  in  full  pros- 
pect of  a  long,  happy,  and  honored  life,  to 
be"  struck  down  suddenly  from  all  this,  and 
be  brought  into  imminent  peril  of  immedi- 
ate death,  as  this  man  has  been,  and  yet 
face  death  more  serenely  than  this  man  has 
done?  Where  is  the  parallel  instance? 
Though  he  is  possessed  of  everything  to 
make  life  dear  to  his  heart,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  he  dreads  death — 
as  death.  He  must  feel  the  tear  of  the 
earthly  separation  from  wife,  children, 
mother,  kindred,  loving  friends — ^but  this 
is  not  dread  of  death.  Beyond  this,  all  the 
manifestations  are  of  preparedness  to  go. 

Whence  comes  this  readiness,  this  tran- 
quil contemplation  of  what  may  be  of  such 
momentous  consequence  to  him?  It  will 
be  said  that  other  men  of  very  different 
mould  have  shown  it..  Hardly,  under  a 
parity  of  surroundings.  But  let  that  be 
granted.  There  is  at  least  an  impressive 
coincidence  here.  This  man,  who  has  come 
to  Lofty  position  from  humble  origin,  thir 
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scholar,  this  soldier,  this  statesman — has  led 
a  virtuous  life,  a  part  of  it  spent  in  a  scene 
surrounded  by  great  temptations;  he  has 
abstained  from  habits  and  vices  only  too 
common  to  men  in  the  many  positions  he 
has  occupied  \  he  has  stood  firmly  in  prac- 
tice by  the  sound  morals  he  was  taught  and 
has  taught  to  others ;  he  has* abiding  faith 
that  the  man  who  does  what  is  right  between 
man  and  man,  according  to  his  light,  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  hereafter ;  he  is  a  good 
son,  a  noble  example  of  filial  piety,  a  faith- 
ful and  loving  husband,  an  affectionate 
father,  conspicuous  for  the  felicity  of  his 
home  in  these  relations ;  his  conscience  is 
clear  so  far  as  human  eye  can  discern ;  he 
is  a  Christian  believer — and  this  term  is  used 
in  its  broadest  and  highest  sense. 

These  things,  we  repeat,  exhibit  at  least 
a  most  impressive  coincidence — no  one  can 
go  aside  from  that — but  they  should  make 
their  way  into  all  minds.jip  cause  and  effect. 
Whether  the  illustrious  sufferer  shall  live,  as 
all  good  people  pray  and  hope,  or  whether 
he  shall  die  from  the  assassin's  shot,  the 
courage,  the  cheerfulness,  the  faith,  the 
preparedness,  which  have  gone  forth  from 
his  bedside,  are  so  many  signal  demonstra- 
tions of  the  benificent  influence  and  power 
of  the  homely  virtues,  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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A  CASE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 


I  SEND  you  the  following  story  as  told  me 
by  a  French  teacher.  The  school  of 
which  he  is  head-master  is  a  large  building, 
surrounding  a  space  which  serves  for  a  play 
ground  for  the  boys,  and  part  of  it  as  a 
kitchen  garden  and  flower  garden  for  the 
master,  who  resides  with  his  family  in  a 
suite  of  rooms  of  the  building.  I  give  the 
story  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  own  words : 

**  The  boys  play  and  walk  in  the  garden, 
but  they  do  not  meddle  with  my  fruit  or 
flowers.  One  lesson  I  teach  them  is  respect 
for  the  property  of  others.  But  one  day 
some  of  the  older  pupils  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  one  of  the  new  boys  had  really 
picked  a  flower.  I  sent  for  him,  and  he 
stood  before  me,  his  head  down,  his  hand 
concealed  behind  his  back. 

**I  said,  *  What  have  you  in  your  hand? 
Let  me  see.' 

**He  slowly  drew  it  out,  saying,  *A 
flower.     I  picked  it  for  my  mother.' 

***But,'    I   said,    *  Do    you   think    your 


mother  would  value  a  flower  that  was 
stolen  ?  Come  to  me  at  the  close  of  the 
session  and  I  will  give  you  a  fine  bouquet 
to  take  to  your  mother.' 

*'  So  I  arranged  a  large  bouquet,  and  the 
boy  took  it  home  with  my  compliments. 

'*  The  next  day  brought  the  mother,  who 
thanked  me  for  what  I  had  done.  Of 
course  she  had  been  much  surprised  at 
receiving  so  fine  a  gift  from  one  whom  she 
did  not  know,  and  had  questioned  the  boy, 
so  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  the  master  had  sent  her  the 
flowers.  The  lesson  was  not  lost.  There 
was  no  further  trouble  with  that  boy." 

Exchange, 
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JOHN'S  OBJECT-LESSON. 


REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 


OUR  old  college  chum,  John  Tomkins, 
heard  the  discussion  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Convention  of  Teachers,  the 
other  day,  on  object-teaching,  and  told  us 
how  he  became  a  disciple  of  the  system, 
forty  years  ago,  before  this  new-fashioned 
name  had  been  given  to  a  yery  old-fashioned 
thing. 

John  had  been  to  church  and  heard  an 
eloquent  sermon  from  the  text,  "He  that 
soweth  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  Some- 
how the  discourse  made  very  little  impres- 
sion, and  that  of  the  sort  that  follows  the 
declaration  of  a  paradox.  But,  on  Monday, 
John  fell  from  the  top  rail  of  a  fence  in  the 
cow-pasture,  broke  his  leg,  and  was  taken 
home,  crying  and  writhing  with  pain,  and 
set  down  on  a  chair  to  wait  for  the  doctor. 
While  he  sat  there,  he  told  me,  it  came  to 
him  as  if  it  had  been  written  upon  the  wall 
in  letters  of  fire,  ^^John,  don  ^tbea  cowaraJ^  * 
The  doctor  came,  and  in  the  tedious  and 
miserable  old-fashioned  country-doctor  way, 
pulled  and  pinched  and  wrenched  and 
worried  himself  into  a  great  sweat  setting 
the  poor  little  fellow's  broken  leg.  But  he, 
the  owner  of  the  leg,  sat  there — like  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo — pale  and  faint,  but  like  a 
rock,  making  no  noise,  holding  the  quiver- 
ing and  throbbing  leg  firmly  up  to  the  old 
doctor's  trembling  hands.  And  as  the  trial 
went  on,  as  he  told  me,  he  saw  his  father's 
eye  kindle  with  a  look  of  pride,  and  his 
mother  turned  her  face  to  brush  the  tears 
from  her  kindling  cheeks,  and  his  two 
sisters  nestled  up  to  him,  as  if  to  say,  *'  Here 
is  the  brother  fit  to  be  our  hero;"  and 
through    the    crack    of    the    kitchen-door 
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another  girl's  face  was  peering  in,  with  a 
look  that  would  pay  a  grown  man  for  losing 
both  legs — for  losing  everything  but  his 
heart  out  of  his  breast.  And  when  he  lay 
on  his  bed,-  week  after  week,  while  the 
broken  leg  was  getting  well,  he  noticed  how 
everybody  treated  him  with  a  sort  of  respect, 
as  if  he  were  a  grown  man ;  and  when  he 
went  back  to  school,  the  teacher  took  his 
hand  with  a  peculiar  grip ;  and  the  whole 
world  was  different,  after  that  day,  from  the 
world  before  the  doctor  came  to  set  his 
broken  leg. 

John  didn't  understand  it  all  then,  but  he 
now  understands  what  it  all  meant :  that  the 
hardest  path  in  this  world,  if  followed  reso- 
lutely to  the  end,  will  lead  a  boy  or  a  man 
to  all  the  splendid  things  of  life,  if  he  will 
walk  in  it  as  ordered  by  the  good  Father  of 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  world. 

Talks  with  Teachers, 
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HAS  SHE  FAILED? 


REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 


WE  Strolled  into  "No.  5"  of  the  Hickory 
street  grammar  school-house,  on  a  hot 
July  afternoon.  Before  the  door  stood  the 
mistress  of  ceremonies,  occupied  in  developing 
American  raw  material  into  American  citizen- 
ship. Judging  from  a  somewhat  careful  in- 
spection, we  should  say  the  material  was  at  the 
average  grade  of  the  average  New  England 
city,  every  civilized  clime  and  nationality  being 
represented,  with  a  sprinkling  of  young  Chi- 
nese "princes"  and  Japanese  "noblemen." 
But,  just  then,  our  little  architect  of  Republican 
citizenship  was  at  a  dead-lock.  In  front  of  her 
wriggled  little  "Patsy,"  the  evil  genius  of  the 
school,  hung  on  wires,  every  joint  and  muscle, 
hair  and  eye-winker,  revolving  "on  its  own 
hook,"  to  the  infinite  delight  of  all  the  fun- 
loving  youngsters  in  range  of  his  gyrations. 
Over  there,  in  the  northwest  corner,  sulks 
"Pompey,"  a  young  American  citizen  of  Afri- 
can descent,  via  "old  Virginia,"  as  grouty  and 
glum  as  if  he  pondered  the  wrongs  of  his  race 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  At  the  centre  of 
operations,  with  face  whittled  down  to  the 
keenness  of  a  sharp-set  razor,  bolt  upright, 
with  a  devil  in  his  eye,  towered  long-legged 
"Sam,"  the  promising  sprout  of  the  shrewdest 
horse-jockey  in  town — apt  at  his  lessons,  but  a 
creature  too  deep  in  his  mischief  for  "any 
fellow  to  find  out,"  even  though  the  "  fellow" 
were  a  "woman  in  the  school-room."  And  at 
the  opposite  angle,  filling  her  seat  with  a  great 
spread  of  frowsy  hair,  freckles,  and  unwashed 
finery,  lolled  big  Laura,  sole  daughter  of  a 
Teutonic  sire ;  while  near  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses of^  young  feminine  friskiness,  like  a  lost 
ray  of  sunshine  trying  to  escape  from  a  dark 
room,  flashed  little  -Ajny,  the  last  new  scholar 


sent  in  by  her  Kanuck  operative  parents,  who 
are  terribly  annoyed  that  they  cannot  "  work  " 
her  in  the  mills  instead  of  giving  her  twenty 
weeks  of  school. 

What  with  this  "conflict  of  the  ages"  and 
nationalities,  this  afternoon  evolution  of  the 
races,  our  poor  schoolmistress  stood  like  the 
old-style  figure  of  "  Patience  on  a  monument, 
smiling  at  grief."  Right  lovely  she  certainly 
was;  of  good  blood  and  culture;  a  faithful 
member  of  the  church;  a  dutiful  daughter; 
possibly  beloved  by  somebody  who  was  hard 
at  work  to  relieve  her  from  this  purgatory ; 
doing  her  little  best  to  work  out  the  radical 
problem  of  American  civilization  on  a  salary  of 
$450  per  year,  with  sweeping  fires  of  criticism 
from  the  press,  drawing-room,  and  pulpit 
thrown  in.  We  sat  out  the  afternoon,  saw  a 
good  deal  that  mercifully  was  witholdcn  from 
her  weary  eyes,  and,  walking  home,  pondered 
the  question,  "  Has  She  Failed.''" 

Half-a-dozen  great  religious  journals,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  have  very  positively  asserted 
that  she,  and  all  the  like  ot  her,  have  failed. 
"  The  common  school  has  failed !"  comes  down 
to  us  in  thunder  tones,  out  of  a  cloud-land  of 
judgment,  from  these  hallowed  precincts.  It 
teaches  too  much  religion,  and  even  dares  to 
use  the  Bible  as  a  reading-book  !  shouts  No.  i. 
It  educates  Patsy  and  Pompey  and  Sam  and 
their  "  affinities  "  in  school-room  deviltry,  "  out 
of  their  sphere,"  groans  No.  2.  It  doesn't  send 
out  the  average  Yankee  boy  at  fourteen  (what 
no  boy  of  any  nation  ever  was)  an  expert  in 
"  industrial  training,"  chimes  in  No.  3.  It  casts 
the  spiritual  nature  into  a  slough  of  abom- 
inations, responds  the  good  old  pope,  from 
across  the  water ;  and  Bishop  McQuade  intones 
"Amen."  And  so  on.  Each  differs  from  the 
other  in  the  special  location  of  the  failure ;  their 
testimonies  are  apt  to  conflict ;  but  they  all  come 
to  the  same  melancholy  ending — "  The  com- 
mon school  has  failed,  and  must  be  recon- 
structed from  the  bottom  according  to  our  new 
patent." 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Mr.  Bob  Inger- 
soll  and  the  orators  of  the  Lake  Pleasant 
"Reform"  Camp-meeting,  cannot  walk  out  of 
the  churches  of  each  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians represented  by  those  oracular  "organs," 
any  Sunday  morning,  and  prefer  the  same 
charge.  The  parsons  and  the  churches  stand 
before  the  people  in  America  on  precisely  the 
same  ground  as  the  teachers  and  the  schools, 
so  far  as  the  results  on  their  hearers  and 
disciples  are  concerned.  Both  are  the  work  of 
the  American  people,  acting  in  perfect  freedom ; 
doing  the  best  known  to  them  as  practicable  to 
be  done,  under  the  circumstances,  to  elevate 
the  average  American  into  the  ideal  man.  We 
suppose  they  all  make  a  great  many  mistakes, 
grope  their  way  through  twilight  realms  of 
spiritual  uncertainty,  and  are  never  sure  of  im- 
mediate results.  Certainly  the  church  and  the 
religious  press,  so  far,  have  achieved  no  such 
overmastering  success  here  in  the  United  States 
as  justifies  them  in  throwing  stones  at  the 
windows  of  the  common  school-house.     With 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  years  free  swing  at  the 
people,  they  have  neither  been  able  to  prevent 
the  most  terrible  civil  war  of  modern  times,  nor 
curb  the  insanity  for  wicked  speculation,  nor 
make  New  York  a  paradise,  nor  Washington  a 
forecourt  of  heaven  ;  not  even  been  able  always 
to  hold  their  own  bishops  and  deacons  and 
"pillars"  back  from  the  most  vulgar  and  vio- 
lent phases  of  very  commonplace  sin.     That  is 
just  what  friend  Bob  and  the  Lake  Pleasant 
orators  of  all  sexes  are  crying  out  in  a  shrill 
twang,  like  a  cracked  fife  at  a  country  training. 
But  when  these  religious  organs  reply,  "We 
work  in  the  face  of  the  one  radical  difficulty  in 
this  lower  world — Ihe  free  will  of  wicked  and 
foolish  men  /" — we  accept  the  defence.     We 
do  not  excuse  the  churches  and  the  sacred 
editors  from  doing  their  utmost  to  persuade 
men  to  humble  their  wicked  and  foolish  wills 
to  accordance  with  the  will  of  God ;  but  we  un- 
derstand the  realm  of  the  laborer  on  spiritual 
and  mental  material  is  not  the  realm  of  mathe- 
matical certainties  and  natural  forces.    If  Smith 
and  Wesson's  new  machinery  is  perfectly  ad- 
justed, there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  revolver 
that  comes  forth  from  their  shop.     But  let  the 
parson  be  St.  Paul  himself,  or  the  schoolmis- 
tress the  flower  of  the  Christian  civilization  of 
old  Massachusetts,  yet  Patsy,  and  Sam,  and 
Pompey,  and  the  girls  aforesaid,  have  each  a 
power  given  them  to  hold  all  this  at  bay  till 
the  end  of  time.    And  just  now  these  religious 
organs  are  hotly  discussing  the  question  if  they 
have  not  the  power  to  do  this  forever,  even  to 
baffle  God  Almighty  himself  through  ages  of 
infinite  wickedness. 

We  know  that  our  dear  little  schoolmistress 
in  No.  5  has   toiled  there,  through   sun   and 
shadow,  these  ten  years;  has  sent  up  some  five 
hundred  children,  of  "  all  sorts  and  conditions," 
into  the  grades  above,  with  rather  more  than 
usual  success ;  has  kept  her  temper,  so  that  her 
smile  is  like  a  sunrise ;  has  not  lost  her  power 
of  lying  awake  half  a  night  and  crying  over 
the  obduracy  of  poor  Patsy  and  Sam,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them ;  that  now  the  older  ones  be- 
gin to  come  back  to  call  upon  her,  and  she  sees 
9iat  a  good  deal  of  good  seed  she  thought  gob- 
bled up  by  the  foul  birds  of  the  school-room 
has  struck  a  vital  spot  and  borne  much  fruit. 
We  know  she  is  a  whole-souled,  well-trained 
American  woman  ;  working  under  the  direction 
of  a  dozen  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  and 
women  of  the  city ;  doing  b.etter  work  every 
year,  and  praying  without  ceasing  for  grace  to 
do  better.     So  we  conclude  she  has  not  failed, 
though  she  does  read  a  little  of  the  Bible  to 
her  uneasy  flock  every  school-morning;  does 
not  turn  out  experts  of  fourteen  years  for  the 
counting-rooms,  the  mills,  and  the  farms ;  does 
finally  get  into  the  head  of  Fraulein  Freckle- 
face  and  Mademoiselle  Kanuck  to  make  an 
effort  to  rise  above  their  "present  sphere"  of 
untidy,  uncombed,  rowdy  girlhood ;  does  suc- 
ceed in  spoiling  a  good  horse-jockey  in  Sam, 
and  sprouting  a  scientific  professor.     She  suc- 
ceeds and  fails  in  the  same  way  the  American 
common-school  succeeds    and    fails;    just   as 
the  American  church,  American  good  society. 


American  politics,  American  business  —  all 
things  distinctively  American — succeed  and 
fail ;  a  good  deal  of  pretty  lamentable  failure  all 
round;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  people,  in  1878,  of 
40,000,000,  a  good  deal  ahead  of  the  crowd  of 
20,000,000  that  wrestled  with  the  giant  of  re- 
publicanism in  our  boyhood. 

Talks  with  Teachers, 
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CURIOUS  HABITS  OF  PLANTS. 


THIS  interesting  subject  of  botany,  which  we 
cannot  even  begin  to  study  in  our  brief 
talks,  is  more  important  to  us  than  appears  at 
first  sight.  Every  carpenter,  ship-builder,  or 
wood-worker  of  any  sort  is  interested  to  know 
about  the  stems  of  trees ;  the  physician,  the 
apothecary,  the  farmer,  the  miller,  all  are  con- 
cerned in  the  study  of  botany.  And  now  that 
wood  is  used  for  carpets  and  wall-paper,  for 
writing  and  wrapping  paper,  you  see  now  much 
the  growth  and  properties  of  plants  must  be 
studied.  Besides  all  these,  who  knows  what 
new  discovery  some  of  the  bright  boys  and 
girls  in  this  class  may  make  in  the  next  twenty 
years !  Remember  that  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom we  owe  india  rubber,  and  think  to  what 
innumerable  uses  that  is  put.  So,  you  see,  our 
study  is  a  very  practical  one. 

Do  you  know  that  plants  sleep  ?  The  oxalis, 
that  very  pretty  plant  for  the  house  or  garden, 
folds  its  leaves  and  lets  its  blossoms  hang 
down  for  repose  at  night.  It  is  said  that  one 
whose  eyes  are  accustomed  to  note  the  changes 
of  nature  can  see  the  difference  in  some  forests 
between  the  sleeping  trees  at  night  and  the 
wide-awake  ones  of  the  day.  Especially  is  the 
change  noticed  in  the  torrid  regions. 

One  very  learned  naturalist  thought  he  would 
find  out  what  put  the  plants  to  sleep ;  some  said 
it  was  the  change  of  temperature  from  warm  to 
cold,  but  his  experiments  showed  that  it  was 
the  absence  of  light.  By  subjecting  sensitive 
plants  to  a  brilliant  light  at  night,  he  kept  them 
awake ;  and,  putting  them  into  profound  dark- 
ness during  the  day,  he  put  them  to  sleep. 

To  the  careful  observer  a  clover  field  pre- 
sents a  very  different  appearance  when  the 
sunset  comes ;  the  two  side  leaflets  of  each  leaf 
draw  closer  together,  while  the  middle  one 
spreads  itself  protectingly  over  them. 

Marvelous  stories  are  told  of  the  delicate 
sensitiveness  of  the  mimosa  pudica.  The 
slightest  touch  on  any  one  of  its  tiniest  leaflets, 
and  gradually  all  shut,  the  branches  droop, 
and  the  whole  plant  shows  signs  of  great  dis- 
turbance. Von  Martius  observed,  while  cross- 
ing the  savannah's  of  tropical  America,  that 
"  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  at  a  distance 
made  all  the  sensitive  plants  contract  as  if  they 
had  been  frightened."  It  is  very  curious,  too, 
that  opium  sprinkled  over  a  sensitive  plant 
quiets  it  in  some  way,  so  that  it  ceases  to  show 
signs  of  sensitiveness.  Desfontaines  took  one 
of  these  strange  plants  in  his  carriage,  and 
as  soon  as  the  wheels  began  to  move  tiie  poor 
plant  folded  itself  up.  After  a  little  time  it 
seemed  to  become  accustomed  to  the  motion, 
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and  very  gradually  opened  out  its  leaves  and 
kept  them  so  long  as  the  carriage  continued  to 
move.  When  it  stopped,  the  leaves,  having 
become  accustomed  to  the  shaking,  appeared 
alarmed  at  the  stopping  and  closed  again.  This 
phenomenon  was  repeated  during  the  journey. 
There  are  some  flowers  which  open  only  at 
night.  I  have  seen  a  bush  of  evening  prim- 
rose covered  all  in  a  moment  with  its  yellow 
blossoms  just  as  day  was  closing;  and  there  is 
a  charming  jessamine  which  opens  its  small 
flower  at  night,  and  fills  the  house  with  its  fra- 
grance. There  is  tlw  common  marvel  of  Peru, 
or  four  o'clock,  whicn  pretends  to  open  at  thkt 
hour  in  the  afternoon  and  remain  open  all 
night;  and  there  is  the  uncommon  night- 
blooming  cereus,  which  one  must  sit  up  waiting 
in  the  night  to  see,  for  it  opens  only  after  the 
time  when  everybody  should  be  in  bed,  and 


before  morning  it  is  quite  limp  and  faded. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  a  friend  brought  to  me 
a  beautiful  bud  of  a  large  cactus.  It  was  just 
at  twilght,  and  the  flower,  removed  from  the 
plant,  and  stimulated  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hand,  was  spreading  its  splendid  petals,  and 
showing  a  beautiful  bunch  of  stamens  like  a 
rich  tassel  in  the  centre.  Before  the  evening 
was  over  it  had  spread  wide  open,  and  was  a 
worthy  object  of  admiration.  We  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  miserable,  decaying 
thing  we  found  in  the  glass  the  next  morning 
had  been  the  beautiful  blossom  so  short  a  time 
before. 

There  are  very  curious  things  about  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  plants,  some  of  which  I  hope  to 
tell  you.  In  the  meantime,  look  at  the  flowers 
and  plants  around  you,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
something  new  about  them. 
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LANCASTER,  AUGUST.  1881. 
I  P.  WICKERSHAML J.  P.  M'CASKEY 

NOT  realizing  that  changes  take  place  in 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  Japan,  the 
new  Minister  of  Education  in  that  country 
sends  us  the  following  letter,  and  solicits  a 
continuance  of  friendly  relations.  We 
have  no  doubt  our  successor  at  Harrisburg 
will  be  glad  to  continue  an  exchange  of 
official  courtesies;  and,  as  a  private  citizen, 
it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  be  of  service  to  our  friends  in  Japan. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
we  have  felt  a  greater  interest,  nor  one 
with  which,  when  in  office,  we  held  more 
pleasant  official  relations.  The  letter  reads 
as  follows  : 

ToKio,  Japan, 
igih  day  of  6th  month,  j 4th  year  of  Meiji. 

Sir  :  Although  I  have  not  yet  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  you,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  been  appointed  Minister  of  Education,  as 
successor  of  Mr.  Kawano  Tokama,  who  has 
now  received  the  appointment  of  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  I  am  much  gratified 
to  hear  that  the  friendly  relation  which  you  had 
kindly  kept  with  my  predecessor,  has  added 
much  to  the  benefits  for  the  cause  of  education. 
I  sincerely  desire  that  I  shall  have  the  honor  to 
be  equally  admitted  to  the  share  of  your  friend- 
ship as  be  had  been  before. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and 


prosperity,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

TUKUOKA  TaKACHIKA, 

Alinister  of  Education. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  of  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Let  no  one  fail  to  read  the  article  in  this 
number  of  The  Journal  on  "Education 
and  Crime.'*  It  will  throw  some  needed 
light  on  a  mooted  question. 


Belgium  leads  all  the  other  European 
States  in  its  provisions  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, having  fifty-nine  technical  schools, 
thirty-two  industrial  schools  connected  with 
the  common  schools,  and  a  commercial 
school. 


The  recent  congress  of  French  teachers 
voted  that  forty  pupils  are  as  many  as  one 
teacher  can  take  proper  care  of,  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  promised  to 
fin  the  class  maximum  at  the  number  desig- 
nated. He  alscWeclared  that  school  attend- 
ance would  be  rendered  obligatory. 

Min'nesota  has  a  law,  to  go  into  opera- 
tion July  ist,  to  the  effect  that  all  school 
officers  may  introduce  into  the  schools  daily 
instruction  in  social  science,  good  morals, 
and  patriotism,  no  less  than  thirty  distinct 
topics  being  specified,  such  as  industry, 
health,  honesty,  etc.  It  may  be  required  of 
the  teachers  to  give  a  short  oral  lesson  each 
day  on  one  of  the  subjects  named,  and  to 
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require  from  the  pupils  some  illustration  of 
the  same  upon  the  following  morning. 

The  average  yearly  salaries  of  the  teachers 
employed  by  the  London  School  Board  are 
as  follows :  Head  masters,  ;£246 ;  head 
mistresses,  ;£i65;  assistant  masters,  J[^\\2\ 
assistant  mistresses,  ^^90.  These  amounts 
include  the  average  shares  of  government 
grants. 

The  Vienna  Paedagogium  (City  Teachers' 
Seminary)  has  this  year  235  students — the 
highest  number  yet  reached  during  the 
thirteen  years  of  its  existence.  The  insti- 
tution is  under  the  able  administration  of 
Dr.  F.  Dittes,  one  of  the  most  learned 
German  educators  and  educational  writers. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that 

Dr.  Dittes  has  resigned,  his  liberal  views 
not  according  with  the  reactionary  tenden- 
cies of  the  Government. 


The  average  cost  per  capita  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  Switzerland  is  about 
;j4.oo.  The  average  length  of  service  for 
male  teachers  is  15.5  years,  and  for  females 
8.7. 


The  Russian  ladies  seem  to  be  advancing 
rapidly  and  surely  in  the  direction  of  higher 
education.  Besides  the  medical  courses  at 
St.  Petersburg,  there  was  opened  two  years 
ago  in  the  same  city  a  kind  of  Ladies*  Uni- 
versity, being  a  series  of  courses  for  higher 
training  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
historical  branches.  Notwithstanding  all 
opposition  from  the  government,  this  insti- 
tution has  been  very  successful.  A  third 
class  is  opened  this  year,  and  the  fourth 
will  be  opened  next  year.  The  number  of 
lady  students,  which  was  789  in  1879,  ^^s 
already  reached  840.  Like  courses  are  al- 
ready opened  at  Moscow  and  Kieff. 


Dr.  Cameron's  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  free  education  in  Scotland  found  little 
favor  -in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  principle  of  free 
education  seemed  to  be  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  its  adoption  in  England,  but 
that  England  may,  before  long,  be  driven 
to  the  same  course  that  the  United  States 
and  a  few  European  countries  have  adopted. 
Even  Mr.  Mundella,  who  offered  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  the  bill,  thought 
that  it  had  a  pauperizing  effect.  The 
strongest  objection  to  it  in  England  is,  that 
it  would  re-introduce  the  religious  difficulty. 
In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mundella 


said  :  "  Either  we  must  cease  to  make  it  a 
class  question,  or  we  must  allow  the  higher 
education  to  be  taught  free,  as  well  as  the 
lower,"  and  he  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
on  the  second  supposition,  the  workingman 
would  pay  more  in  rates  than  he  now  pays 
in  fees. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  received 
the  German  University  Almanac  for  1881. 
The  following  table  sh^ws  the  number  of 
professors  and  students  al:  each  university  : 

Universities.  Professors.        StudenL^. 

Berlin, 223  5»590 

Bonn 128  995 

Breslau 123  1,303 

Earlangen, 67  473 

Frieburg, 60  508 

Giessen 56  414 

Goettingen 11 1  961 

Greifswald, 61  607 

Halle, 102  i»245 

Heidelberg,    ......  108  562 

Jena, 77  461 

Kiel, 69  380 

Koenigsberg 88  808 

Leipzig 166  3,344 

Marburg 70  619 

Munich, 130  1.923 

Munster  (academy),      ...  35  276 

Rostack, 42  200 

Strassburg, 95  785 

Tubingen, 80  1,082 

Wurzburg, 59  952 

Total, 1,850  23,488 

Early  Education  in  England. — After 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  were  allowed 
the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English 
translation,  the  general  system  of  school 
education  was  nearly  as  follows  :  **  First,  the 
Horn-book,  containing  the  alphabet  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer;  then  the  Primer,  in 
which  the  catechism  was  included ;  then  a 
Spelling-book,  in  which  the  lessons  for 
reading  chiefly  consisted  of  texts  and  sen- 
tences from  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs ;  next 
followed  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards 
the  Old  Testament.  The  last  two  were 
accompanied  by  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
in  the  reading  of  which  children  were 
greatly  exercised,  as  it  was  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  nation  to  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, and  children  and  youth  were  also 
frequently  catechised  by  their  ministers  at 
church,  and  by  their  parents  at  home,  as 
well  as  by  their  masters  and  mistresses  at 
school ;  and  that  children  of  all  ranks  might 
be  trained  entirely  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, every  schoolmaster  and  private  tutor 
was  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
made  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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to  take  out  a  license,  and  enter  into  a  sol- 
emn engagement  to  conform  to  the  liturgy, 
as  by  law  established.  This  act  is  prefixed 
to  the  Common  Prayer,  and  is  still  in  force." 

Thomas  Jefferson  was,  during  his  entire 
life,  an  earnest  advocate  of  free  public  in- 
struction. His  firm  belief  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  permanent  the  republic 
he  had  helped  to  found,  is  well  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  writter 
by  him,  while  in  France,  to  his  friend 
George  Wythe : 

If  anybody  thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or 
priests  are  good  conservators  of  public  happi- 
ness, send  him  here.  It  is  the  best  school  in 
the  world  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  will 
see  here  with  his  own  eyes  that  these  descrip- 
tions of  men  are  an  abandoned  conspiracy 
against  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Preach, 
my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against  ignorance ;  es- 
tablish and  improve  the  law  for  educating  the 
common  people.  Let  our  countrymen  know 
that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us  against 
these  evils  ;  and  that  the  tax  which  will  be  paid 
for  this  purpose  is  not  more  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests  and 
nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among  us,  if  we  leave 
the  people  in  ignorance. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Edinboro 
has  made  a  new  departure  in  the  cataloguf 
line.  In  addition  to  the  usual  matter  con- 
tained in  school  and  college  catalogues,  this 
Edinboro  document  contains  the  following 
items  of  interest :  A  statement  of  the  pe- 
culiar work  of  Normal  Schools ;  valuable 
directions  for  using  the  Library ;  hints  on 
methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
studies ;  a  list  of  seed  thoughts ;  counsel  to 
students ;  list  of  examination  questions  ; 
directions  on  using  teachers*  institutes,  and 
a  specific  statement  of  the  kind  of  students 
desired. 

The  pamphlet  contains  48  pages,  and  is 
very  neatly  printed.  Of  the  several  engrav- 
ings inserted,  the  most  interesting  is  the 
"Inside  View  of  the  Library." 


The  High  Schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
have  been  invited  to  hold  competitive 
examinations,  and  have  the  work  done  by 
their  pupils  exhibited  at  the  approaching 
State  Fair.  It  is  thought  that  one-half  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  High  Schools  in 
the  State  will  take  part  in  these  examina- 
tions. The  examinations  are  to  be  in  Lati-n, 
Greek,  German,  Geology,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, English  Literature,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Civil  Government,  Physiology,  and 
Botany.     The  affair  is  in  the  hands  of  the 


Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. The  following  is  one  of  the  regu- 
lations sent  out  to  secure  fairness  in  the 
work  prepared : 

Each  volume  must  contain  a  certificate, 
signed  by  the  principal  and  the  teachers  of  the 
branches  included  in  said  volume,  that  all  the 
special  directions  of  this  circular  have  been 
faithfully  and  conscientioiisly  obeyed.  Each 
pupil  must  also  write  and  sign  a  certificate  to 
each  of  his  manuscripts,  saying  that  no  help 
has  been  given  or  received,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  questions  to  be  used  previous 
to  the  examination. 


The  twenty-fourth  conference  of  the 
General  German  Teachers'  Association 
took  place  at  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  from  June 
7th  to  9th.  This  body  has  heretofore  ex- 
pressed some  opinions  of  its  own,  and  in 
consequence  M.  von  Puttkamer,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  forbade  all  Prussian 
teachers  to  attend.  His  religious  and  edu- 
cational opinions  are  ultra-conservative,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  held  by  the 
more  liberal  school  teachers  throughout  the 
Empire.  This  kind  of  suppression  will  not 
continue  many  years,  and  certainly  defeats 
its  own  end. 


M.  Gambetta  presided,  April  21,  at  the 
Trocadero,  over  the  closing  sittting  of  the 
Educational  League,  an  organization  founded 
by  M.  Mace  for  the  diffusion  of  unsectarian 
and  non-political  education,  but  regarded 
by  the  reactionaries  as  an  anti-Catholic 
propaganda. 

In  eulogizing  the  society,  he  said  the 
despotism  which  then  weighed  down  France 
did  not  allow  it  at  the  outset  to  display  its 
full  programme.  It  was  obliged,  as  a  con- 
dition of  being  tolerated,  to  disclaim  polit- 
ical leanings,  and  to  lay  stress  on  its  diffusion 
of  enlightenment.  It  was,  however,  the 
best  and  most  practical  politics  to  go  among 
the  ignorant  and  dispel  darkness.  The 
work  could  now  be  carried  on  without 
obstruction,  for  France  and  the  Republic 
are  at  last  indissolubly  connected.  France 
would  no  longer  be  ruled  by  brute  force, 
but  by  conviction.  To  enlighten  universal 
suffrage  by  schools,  lectures,  books,  and 
newspapers,  was  a  truly  democratic  work. 
The  education  must  be  entirely  secular,  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  no  dogma,  for,  as 
M.  Mace  had  said,  science  was  the  society's 
religion ;  it  had  no  symbols  or  dogmas  to 
offer  to  the  rising  generation,  but  simply 
instruction.  Just  as  after  the  year  1000 
France  became  dotted  with  churches,  so 
after  ^the    war    she    became    dotted   with 
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schools.  Pure  science,  however,  must  be 
supplemented  by  moral  teaching,  which 
could  best  be  given  by  women.  Education 
alone  could  secure  social  peace,  an  orderly, 
progressive  government,  and  true  liberty. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  March  lo,  a  motion  was  made  to 
render  women  eligible  for  inspectorships. 
The  Rev.  J.  Coxhead  said  the  board  must 
consider,  not  whether  this  proposal  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  women,  but  whether 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  schools. 
He  was  in  favor  of  an  amendment  tending 
to  extend  inspection  by  women  only  to 
girls'  and  infants'  schools.  Mrs.  Surr  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  in  favor  of  the  fitness  of 
women  as  inspectors  of  schools.  She  saw 
no  difficulty  in  allowing  a  lady  to  be  an 
inspector  where  the  boys  were  not  more 
than  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Children  were 
sometimes  frightened  by  the  fierce  whiskers 
of  a  male  inspector.  The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  M.  P.,  remarked  that  if  a  woman 
inspector  were  appointed,  she  must  be  a 
lady  of  high  education.  He  thought  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  would  make  the 
board  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
On  a  division,  17  members  voted  for  and  21 
against  the  motion. 


The  schools  of  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
have  an  enrollment  of  about  3,500  pupils. 
The  executive  administration  of  the  schools 
is  peculiar.  Ic  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
women.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
relative  merits  of  women  and  of  men  in 
charge  of  school  systems,  most  will  agree 
that  a  first-rate  woman  is  better  than  a 
sec#id-rate  man.  First-rate  men  and  first- 
rate  women  are  alike  somewhat  rare,  but 
Bloomington  has  a  first-rate  woman  for 
Superintendent. — Practical  Teacher, 


H.  N.  W.  HovT,  Principal  of  the  New 
Brighton  schools,  thus  compliments  the 
school  board  of  that  borough  on  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  shown  by  them  during  the 
year: 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  all  sound 
and  truly  practical  education  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  perceptive  faculties,  also  that  a  great  part 
of  science  is  such  a  knowledge  of  common 
things  as  children  are  delighted  to  become 
familiar  with,  the  Board  of  Education  has  made 
the  cultivation  and  the  imparting  of  this  knowl- 
edge practicable,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  such  means  as  will  entice  them  and 
their  pupils  into  paths  that  will  render  all  their 
school  work  far  more  profitable  and  interesting 
than  it  could  be  otherwise.     The  aim  of  the 


School  Board  is  to  have  pupils  so  taught  that 
they  may  be  able  to  see  and  appreciate  not  the 
words  of  text-books  merely,  but  in  addition  to 
these  some  of  the  common  objects  of  every-day 
life,  of  which  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  pupils  leaving  school  are  almost 
totally  ignorant. 


The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  while  in  this 
country,  visited  the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 
The  party  were  very  much  interested  by  the 
different  phases  of  Indian  instruction  wit- 
nessed. The  first  room  was  occupied  by  a 
lady  teacher  and  her  dusky  pupils  in  the  study 
of  reading.  The  next  was  an  exercise  in  calis- 
thenics, and  the  next  was  singing  by  the  girls. 
The  visitors  a.sked  many  questions,  convers- 
ing freely  with  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
They  saw  the  Indian  youth  in  a  variety  of 
characters,  as  readers,  writers,  soldiers,  car- 
penters, tinners,  shoemakers,  singers,  band 
members,  etc.,  etc.  One  tall  youth  ap- 
peared in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  old 
"Spotted  Tail,**  armed  with  bow  and  ar- 
row, shooting  at  a  target  several  hundred 
yards  distant.  One  bright  little  princess  of 
the  Pueblo  tribe  came  tripping  and  laugh- 
ing up  to  the  Duke,  attired  in  magnificent 
apparel  of  robes  and  bells,  feathers,  hogs* 
teeth,  rings,  and  so  on,  and  deftly  slipped 
into  the  Duke*s  hand  a  neat  purse  of  her 
own  make,  for  which  the  Duke  kindly 
thanked  her.  After  visiting  the  schools  and 
workshops,  the  280  scholars,  with  the  teach- 
ers and  visitors,  assembled  in  the  chapel. 
Captain  Pratt  named  each  tribe  separately, 
and  the  members  of  each  stood  up  as  the 
tribe  name  was  announced.  Under  Mr. 
Cur  tin  *s  direction  the  band  of  twelve  Indian 
boys  played  *' Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,*' 
for  the  guests,  and  were  greatly  applauded. 

Italy  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  work  of 
education.  A  technical  school  for  girls 
was  opened  at  Rome,  Nov.  23,  1876,  with 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects :  Book- 
keeping, elementary  notions  of  commerce, 
Italian,  penmanship,  geometrical  and#orna- 
mental  drawing,  plain  needlework  by  hand 
and  machine,  dressmaking,  embroidery  on 
lin^  and  cambric,  artificial  flowers,  and 
lace-making.  The  continually  increasing 
number  of  pupils  proving  that  the  public 
largely  responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  muni- 
cipality, the  programme  of  instruction  was 
enlarged  the  following  year,  introducing 
stocking  weaving,  and  silk  and  wool  weav- 
ing for  shawls,  glove  sewing,  and  two  addi- 
tional classes  for  needlework  and  dressmak- 
ing. Additional  workrooms  were  added  in 
the  third  year,  and  instruction  was  given  in 
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cutting  out,  both  for  linen  and  dresses,  also 
for  ironing,  and  for  embroidering  in  silk  and 
gold.  In  order  to  make  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  flowers  more  perfect,  some 
special  lessons  in  botany  and  chemistry 
were  added. 

The  school  began  its  course  with  thirty- 
five  pupils,  and  numbered  seventy  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  180  asked  for  admission, 
and  at  the  final  examination  that  year  225 
presented  themselves.  In  1879  there  were 
410  pupils.  The  establishment  is  a  day 
school,  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  The 
education  given  in  this  school  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  gratuitous  \  those  who  can  pay  are 
required  to  do  so.  The  tuition  fee  is  three 
francs  a  month.  The  lowest  age  for  admit- 
tance is  eleven,  but  many  come  later.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  three 
years. 


The  following  is  in  substance  the  com- 
pulsory educational  law  of  Ontario.  It  has 
been  in  force  since  1874: 

It  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  school 
trustees :  i.  To  ascertain  through  the  assessors 
or  collectors,  or  from  some  other  specially  ap- 
pointed person,  the  names  of  all  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended 
any  school,  or  have  not  been  othen^'ise  educated 
for  four  months  of  the  year ;  2.  To  notify  the 
parents  or  guardians ;  3.  To  impose  a  rate  bill 
upon  them  not  exceeding  $1  a  month  for  each 
child  so  absent,  or  make  a  complaint  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  unless  satisfied  that  such 
absence  has  not  been  wilful  or  has  been  caused 
by  extreme  poverty,  ill  health,  or  too  great  dis- 
tance from  school ;  4.  It  shall  be  competent  for 
the  justice  to  impose  a  maximum  fine  of  $5  for 
the  first  offence,  and  double  that  for  every  sub- 
sequent offence ;  5.  The  justice  shall  carefully 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  delinquency,  and 
in  case  he  shall  find  that  the  offender  has  a 
reasonable  excuse  as  recited  in  No.  3,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  complaining  trustees, 
and  shall  not  award  punishment. 

The  Irish  Teachers'  Journal,  Dublin, 
June  II,  1 88 1,  strikes  a  hard  blow  at  com- 
pulsory education.     Its  words  are  : 

We  confess  we  are  no  ardent  admirers  of 
compulsion  in  any  form,  as  we  believe  it  unsuit- 
able to  the  genius  and  habits  of  our  people, 
and  we  know  that  in  England,  where  it  has 
been  some  time  in  operation,  neither  teachers 
nor  pupils  have  benefited  by  it  to  anything  like 
the  degree  which  its  advocates  expected.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  very  lax  in  most 
places,  partly  owing  to  interested  motives  in 
the  School  Board  members,  and  partly  to  the 
general  leniency  of  the  magistrates  before 
whom  the  delinquents  are  cited.  These  in 
most  cases  dismiss  them  with  a  "caution,"  or 


inflict   such  a  nominal  fine  that  the  culprits 
habitually  disregard  the  law  in  favor  of  their 
Arab  freedom.     Possibly  things  might  be  man- 
aged here,  through  the  agency  of  a  different 
machinery,  with  more  satisfactory  results,  but 
we  see  no  reason  at  present  to  suppose  that 
they  would.    Again,  we  perceive  by  the  educa- 
tional journals  of  Great  Britian,  that  the  teach- 
ers themselves  are  least  enamored  with  the 
system,  and  for  reasous  which  a  little  reflection 
would  lead  any  person  to  expect.     They  com- 
plain that  under  this  system,  the  teacher  loses, 
in  a  great  degree,  his  moral  control  over  the 
pupils,  and  that  education  which  ought  to  be 
sought  for  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  suc- 
cessful battle  of  life,  and  presented  by  the 
teacher  in  the  most  pleasing  and  intellectual 
form,  is  there  regarded  as  the  most  nauseous 
and  disagreeable  drug.     It  appears  also  that 
children  compelled  to  attend  school  under  this 
system  are   not  only  obstinately  idle,  but  a 
source  of  continual  annoyance  by  their  vio- 
lation of  discipline  and  order.    They  are  there 
against  their  will — ^they  know  they  cannot  be 
expelled  for  any  reason  whatsoever — and  they 
are  determined  to  render  themselves  as  great 
a  nuisance  as  possible.    Of  course  this  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exceptional,  rather  than   the 
normal  state  of  affairs  under  the  compulsory 
scheme. 
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NEW  LIFE  IN  OUR  OLD  UNIVERSITY. 


"^HE  accession  of  Provost  Pepper  to  the 
University  throne  is  already  productive 
of  marked  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
hitherto  conservative  course  of  this  old 
school. 

First,  There  is  the  Wharton  School, 
which  goes  into  active  operation  this  fall. 
In  this  the  student  will  receive  first  a  thor- 
ough preliminary  culture,  and  then  training 
in  the  higher  lines  of  finance  and  business, 
including  banking,  exchange,  stocks,  inter- 
national and  other  laws,  etc.,  going  beyond 
that  hitherto  attempted  in  the  schools  of 
this  land.^ 

Second,  An  entirely  new  faculty  (with 
eleven  professors)  is  to  be  formed  in  the 
near  future.  This  is  to  be  called  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy.  In  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy the  student  must  have  passed  a  prelimi- 
nary examination,  and  devoted  two  years  to 
the  study  of  three  of  the  branches  taught 
by  the  faculty.  Our  own  will  demand  for 
the  same  degree  three  years  of  study  and 
an  examination  in  five  branches,  thus  taking 
a  more  advanced  stand  than  that  of  Leipsic. 

Third,  A  course  **  Preparatory  to  Medi- 
cal Study ' '  is  to  be  started  with  the  fall 
session.  This  conducts  the  student  during 
the  first    two   years  through  a  course  of 
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liberal,  classical,  and  mathematical  study 
along  with  modern  languages;  and  then 
gives  him  thorough  practical  laboratory 
training  in  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics, 
Botany,  and  Zoology  for  two  or  three  years 
more,  leading  after  satisfactory  examination 
to  a  suitable  degree. 

Beside  this,  any  student  who  can  pass  a 
satisfactory  preliminary  examination,  about 
equal  to  that  required  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  of  the  same  institution,  may 
enter  this  course  **  Preparatory  to  Medicine" 
and  pursue  such  studies  as  he  desires  in  the 
curriculum.  This  partial  course  leads  to  no 
degree,  but  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
studies  accessory  to  medicine. 

These  changes  and  additions  lead  one  to 
hope  that  the  venerable  institution  has 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 


►  •  ^ 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 


PAPERS  continued  to  reach  us  almost 
every  day  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  first  weeks  of  July,  in  most  instances 
kindly  sent  by  superintendents,  containing 
accounts  of  public  school  examinations  and 
high  school  commencements  held  in  nearly 
all  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  many  of 
the  villages  of  the  State.  We  noticed  sev- 
eral of  these  in  the  last  number  of  The 
JournaL  We  would  gladly  notice  others 
if  we  could  find  room  in  our  crowded  col- 
umns.. All  of  them  show  improvement  over 
previous  years,  and  the  great  crowds  of 
people  who  everywhere  attend  them,  and 
the  space  given  to  them  in  the  local  news- 
papers, sufficiently  attest  the  hold  they  have 
upon  the  public  mind.  What  is  said  below 
by  the  Express ,  of  Easton,  concerning  the 
High  School  of  that  town,  is  repeated,  in 
substance,  by  a  hundred  newspapers  of 
other  High  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  : 

And  there  has  always  been  great  interest  felt 
by  the  numerous  experienced  and  competent 
friends  of  education  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
by  the  public  generally,  in  our  High  School. 
To  have  graduated  at  the  Easton  High  School 
is  to  be  accredited  with  a  grade  of  scholarship 
which  renders  the  graduate  eligible  to  occupy 
any  position  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  places 
him  or  her  on  a  vantage  ground  from  which  the 
paths  of  the  highest  scientific  knowledge  are 
easily  attainable.  An  Easton  High  School 
graduate  has  a  good  education.  To  have 
reached  that  point  where  the  honors  of  the 
school  fall  upon  the  scholar,  one  must  have 
passed  through  a  course  of  training  which  is 
calculated  to  develop  and  strengthen  every  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind,  and  to  enable  it  to  get  some 


idea  of  the  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth  of 
the  great  ocean  of  knowledge  which  lies  before 
it.  And  the  graduate  is  furnished  with  all  the 
means  necessary  for  exploration.  Having  been 
taught  how  to  acquire  knowledge,  being  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  and  instructed  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  education,  the 
graduate  of  the  Easton  High  School  goes  forth 
to  find  that  to  those  whose  eyes  and  ears  have 
been  open,  the  common  things  of  daily  life  are 
means  of  education.  Thanks  to  our  common 
school  system,  these  young  people  go  out  into 
the  world  with  their  senses  trained  to  quick  per- 
ceptions and  their  minds  stored  with  wisdom 
that  is  as  a  lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  guide  to 
their  paths.  With  such  a  reputation,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  that  there  should  be  great  inter- 
est felt  in  our  High  School  and  its  annual  Com- 
mencement exercises. 


»  •  ^ 


THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  TEST  AT 
CARLISLE. 


BY  a  singular,  and,  as  we  believe,  unau- 
thorized construction  of  the  law,  the 
schools  of  the  borough  of  Carlisle  have 
never  been  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Cumberland 
county.  But  this  year  his  services  were 
called  in  to  examine  the  graduating  class  of 
the  High  School.  The  Board  of  Directors 
had  arranged  a  course  of  study  for  the  High 
School,  and  they  were  anxious  to  see 
whether  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
had  thoroughly  covered  the  ground  mapped 
out  for  them.  Hence,  they  concluded  to 
apply  the  test  of  an  examination  by  an  out- 
side party,  and  Mr.  Shearer,  the  County 
Superintendent,  was  naturally  called  upon 
to  conduct  it. 

Mr.  Shearer  might  very  easily  have  asked 
a  multitude  of  questions  which  could  have 
been  as  easily  answered.  He  might  have 
made  the  examination  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  as  such  examinations  are  apt  to  be, 
or  simply  a  matter  of  ornament,  as  they  too 
often  become.  But,  knowing  the  wishes  of 
the  Board,  he  determined  to  ascertain  in 
good  earnest  whether  the  young  people  in 
the  class  understood  the  branches  they  had 
studied — whether,  in  other  words,  they  had 
in  good  faith  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study.  He,  therefore,  prepared 
with  some  care  a  series  of  questions,  and 
required  the  answers  to  be  in  writing.  The 
list  of  questions  is  before  us  as  we  write. 
The  questions  are  fair  ones,  but  not  easy  by 
any  means.  We  consider  them  good  test 
questions.  The  result  of  the  examination 
was  that  ten  out  of  the  twenty-eight  in  the 
cla.ss  failed  under  the  test,  and  did  not  grad- 
uate.   There  was,  of  course,  disappointment 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  failed  to  pass  the 
examination,  and  disappointment  among 
the  teachers  and  parents.  Some  among 
them  were  disposed  to  blame  Mr.  Shearer 
for  his  severity,  but  his  course  was  hand- 
somely sustained  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

This  Carlisle  experiment  is  suggestive. 
A  hundred  classes  probably  have  graduated 
at  the  other  High  Schools  in  the  State,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  they  could  have 
stood  Mr.  Shearer's  test  any  better  than  the 
class  at, Carlisle.  And  if  it  is  likely  not, 
are  not  many  School  Boards  and  teachers 
deceiving  themselves  and  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  scholarship  of  the  young  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  are  granting  diplomas, 
and  whom  they  are  sending  out  into  the 
world  as  graduates?  Is  not  the  pass- 
ing of  the  examinations  at  the  High 
Schools  very  much  a  matter  of  course? 
We  very  seldom  hear  of  any  one  wKo  is 
rejected  !  The  examinations  may  be  nec- 
essary as  a  form,  or  they  may  be  in- 
tended as  a  show;  they  are  not  cer- 
tainly seriously  meant  as  a  test.  Is  not 
this  Carlisle  plan  a  good  one  ?  It  hurts  a 
little  perhaps  when  first  applied,  but  every 
one  can  see  that  good  will  grow  out  of  it. 
If  Mr.  Shearer  should  conduct  the  examina- 
tions at  Carlisle  next  year,  as  we  hope  he 
will  be  invited  to  do,  he  will  not  catch  the 
class  napping  as  he  did  this  year.  They 
will  do  the  work  for  him  twenty,  perhaps 
fifty  per  cent,  better.  Let  School  Boards 
and  Superintendents  elsewhere  take  the 
hint.  • 


»  •  ^ 


ADMONITION  OF  A  FRIEND. 


THE  President  of  the  Reading  School 
Board,  Henry  S.  Eckert,  esq.,  recently 
delivered  an  address  before  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School. 
Mr.  Eckert  has  been  officially  connected 
with  the  public  school  system  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  is  recognized  as  its  warm 
friend ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  thought 
proper  to  speak  some  words  of  admonition. 
His  jjositions  are  mainly  sound,  and  his 
advice  should  be  heeded.  If,  however,  he 
will  have  the  patience  to  read  the  article  in 
tjiis  number  of  The  Journal^  on  "Education 
and  Crime,"  he  will  hardly  quote  hereafter 
without  dissent  the  statement  that  **the 
amount  of  crime  in  the  country  is  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  education.'*  We  give 
below  from  a  Reading  paper  an  abstract  of 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eckert : 


1  cannot  but  admit  that  the  results  of  free 
school  education  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
and  I  make  the  broad  assertion  that  we  have 
more  lazy  men  and  useless  ones  from  false  pride 
and  self-conceit  in  the  educated  class  than  in 
the  uneducated,  or  those  who  have  attended 
only  primary  or  secondary  schools.  Our  public 
schools  were  to  be.the  hope  of  the  country,  the 
safe-guard  of  national  liberty  ;  but  the  faith  of 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  in  the  ability  of 
the  public  schools,  has  of  late  been  rudely 
shaken  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts.  A  prominent 
educator  of  New  York  shows  by  statistics  that 
the  amount  of  crime  in  the  country  is  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  education,  though  the 
nature  of  crime  is  somewhat  changed.  It  has 
been  proven  by  statistics  of  penal  institutions 
that  improving  the  intellect  will  not  always 
elevate  the  character.  What  society  needs  is 
true  education,  the  building  up  of  character. 
Instruction  is  not  education,  though  the  two  are 
ofben  confounded.  Education  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  whole  being. 

I  do  not,  however,  disparage  the  public 
school  system.  It  is  right  that  every  child  who 
is  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  country  should  have  a 
chance  to  get  an  English  education,  that  he 
may  be  fairly  equipped  for  life's  battle.  The 
State  has  a  right  to  see  that  this  chance  is 
aflorded  every  child.  But  moral  training  is 
needed  to  make  honorable  and  useful  citizens. 
Educate  a  people  in  intellect,  without  the  re- 
straint of  moral  principle,  and  the  balance  of  a 
moral  character,  and  you  increase  crime,  and 
make  civil  government  a  difficult  problem. 

An  unwarranted  ambition  is  a  term  applicable 
to  most  candidates  in  every  profession.  Take 
the  bar  of  your  own  judicial  district,  and  you 
see  that  there  are  twice  as  many  men  as  are 
wanted,  and  that  the  business  is  done  by  half 
the  remainder.  Nature  endows  a  few,. and  not 
the  masses,  with  wonderful  intelligence.  But 
the  masses,  not  thinking  this,  push  on  to  disap- 
pointment. The  study  of  the  law  is  intended 
for  a  high  order  of  intellect.  Young  gentleman, 
if  you  have  not  time,  money,  brains  and  inclin- 
ation, do  not  be  a  lawypr.  The  science  of 
medicine  should  not  be  practiced  by  tramps 
and  quacks.  Only  those  who  earn  a  diploma 
should  receive  one.  This  rule  is  applicable  to 
the  church.  The  ministry  is  too  often  chosen 
because  it  seems  an  easy  life.  A  representative 
of  an  educational  society  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  in  an  address  to'which  I  listened,  said 
that  only  the  very  highest  order  of  intellect 
would  be  received  into  that  institution,  com- 
bined with  Christian  character,  vitality  and 
energy.  Two-thirds  of  the  applicants  failed, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  tested  by  trial. 
So  we  see  that  the  great  need  in  these  profes- 
sions is  not  more  men,  but  better  men. 

Help  yourselves,  sparing  no  labor  or  self- 
denial  in  what  you  undertake.  Depend  on 
yourself,  and  have  no  fear  of  failure :  it  is  the 
best  disciplinarian.  Men  must  be  the  active 
agents  of  their  own  lives,  and  their  own  best 
helpers.  Individual  industry  contributes  to  the 
nation's  thrift,  and  is  its  best  educator. 
We  read  that  the  Dervish  in  the  Arabian  tale 
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was  willing  to  part  with  all  his  camels,  loaded 
with  unbounded  wealth,  if  he  could  retain  the 
mysterious  casket  containing  the  juice  that 
would  enable  him  to  see  at  one  glance  all  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  earth.  How  much 
more  should  we  prize  such  an  education  as  will 
enable  us  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  see  and  en- 
joy all  the  hidden  treasures  of  truth  and  beauty 
which  nature  has  stored  throughout  all  her  vast 
domain. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  your  school  days  to  acquire  possession  of 
this  jewel — this  purification  of  the  intellectual 
eye  that  will  enable  you  to  see  whatever  is 
beautiful,  true,  and  good,  in  the  works  of  nature 
and  the  works  of  man.  We  trust  that  you  have 
at  least  partially  succeeded ;  that  the  scope  of 
your  vision  has  been  enlarged,  and  that  while 
you  have  acquired  practical  knowledge  and 
strength  for  the  duties  of  life,  you  have  also 
treasured  up  some  valuable  gems  to  adorn  the 
memory  of  your  school  days,  and  to  increase 
your  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  happi- 


ness. 


»  •  ^ 


WHAT   OF   PUBLIC   EXAMINATIONS 
OF  TEACHERS? 


WE  copy  the  following  article  from  the 
West  Schuylkill  Press  of  June  25.  Its 
criticisms  on  the  present  mode  of  examining 
teachers  publicly,  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. They  are  written  from  the  teachers' 
standpoint.  What  of  public  examinations 
from  the  directors'  or  the  parents*  stand- 
point ? 

An  experience  of  eighteen  years  in  the  pro- 
fession has  taught  us  to  look  with  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  upon  those  who  annually  present 
themselves  as  targets  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Our  experience  has  been  that  these 
examinations  as  they  are  conducted  are  far 
from  being  a  just  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  scholastic  or  professional  abilities  of  the' 
applicant.  All  other  things  being  equal,  a 
teacher  will  be  successful  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  possesses.  These 
*'  other  things"  are,  disposition,  skill  in  impart- 
ing what  he  knows,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  dozen  attributes  besides,  that 
must  exist  in  the  teacher  independent  of  what 
has  been  crammed  into  his  head  from  the  text- 
book. 

These  qualifications  a  public  examination 
fails  to  discover.  A  fine-spun  theory  acquired 
from  the  pages  of  some  book  or  the  mouth  of 
some  Normal  School  professor,  may  be  learned 
by  rote,  but  it  can  never  get  any  farther  than 
the  head,  unless  it  be  in  harmony  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  teacher.  What  is  one 
teacher's  success  is  another  teacher's  failure. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  com- 
mon scientific  principles  which  govern  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Children's  minds  differ  in 
activity,  strength  and  natural  bent,  and  even 
under  the  same  teacher  and  same  process  of 


training^  will  not  make  the  same  advancement 
in  the  same  direction.  But  the  laws  which 
govern  thought  and  mental  growth  are  the 
same,  and  of  two  teachers  equal  in  tact  and 
skill,  that  one  will  do  the  best  work  in  the  least 
time,  who  best  understands  the  laws  which 
govern  the  development  of  the  young  mind. 

These  are  principles,  however,  which  belong 
to  the  science  of  teaching,  something  distinct 
from  the  art,  and,  we  might  add,  something  not 
understood  by  one  teacher  out  of  ten.  Nor 
does  it  follow  that  every  astute  metaphysician 
is  a  teacher,  any  more  than  he  who  understands 
the  harmony  of  colors  and  the  mixing  of  paints 
is  or  can  be  a  painter.  However  mucl^  import- 
ance may  be  attached  to  the  philosophy  of 
teaching,  the  facts  are  that  many  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  are  those  who  have  never 
read  a  line  on  mental  science,  and  do  not  un- 
derstand its  first  principles.  The  true  teacher, 
tf  he  has  any  knowledge  to  impart,  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  ways  and  means,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  able  on  examination  day  to  give 
a  satisfactory  theory. 

The  only  true  test  of  a  teacher's  capacity  is 
his  work.  If  that  is  well  done,  it  matters  very 
little  how  he  has  accomplished  it.  True,  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  directors  must  have  some 
guide,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  we  have 
the  superintendent's  certificate.  With  appli- 
cants with  whom  the  directors  are  unacquainted 
the  certificate  is  the  only  guide  as  to  their  com- 
parative merits;  but  with  teachers  who  have 
their  work  to  recommend  them,  it  should  not  be 
ignored  because  of  a  failure  in  examination. 
That  may  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  reason's. 
We  have  known  good  teachers,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  good  scholars,  entirely  break 
down  under  the  most  tender  handling  of  the 
examiner  ;  while,  vice  versa,  mediocre  ability, 
with  a  little  tact  and  impudence,  came  out  of 
the  ordeal  with^a  good  showing. 

Would  we,  then,  do  away  with  examinations 
because  of  these  exceptional  cases  ?  The 
cases  are  so  numerous  that  we  are  not  sure 
that  they  can  be  called  exceptional.  No ;  we 
would  not  abolish  examinations ;  but  we  believe 
now,  as  we  have  maintained  for  years,  that 
teachers'  examinations  should  not  be  public. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be  so 
held,  while  there  are  weighty  reasons  why  they 
should  not.  The  object  of  the  examination  is 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant  to  teach  school.  Just  how  the  pres- 
ence of  fifty  or  a  hundred  visitors  can  aid  the 
superintendent  in  finding  that  out,  we  could 
never  see.  If  it  be  said  that  the  public  have  a 
right  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
fitness  of  those  who  are  to  teach  their  children, 
we  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  public  are  not  competent  judges, 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  have  elected 
school  officials  for  that  very  purpose,  who  are 
presumed  to  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  se- 
lection. 

But  there  are  positive  reasons  why  public 
examinations  should  be  discontinued.  One  is 
that  the  modest,  timid  teacher  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage ;  another  is  that  too  many  super- 
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intendents  make  them  an  occasion  for  parad- 
ing their  own  knowledge  before  the  public, 
instead  of  trying  to  find  out  what  the  applicant 
knows.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  degrading  the 
profession.  As  well  might  the  lawyer,  pnysi- 
cian,  or  minister,  be  compelled  to  pass  an  open 
examination  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lic. Neither  of  those  fraternities  would  tol- 
erate such  a  thinj^,  nor  would  the  public  think 
of  asking  it.  No  more  should  the  school  teacher 
be  set  up  to  the  gaze  of  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  and  his  deficiencies  made  the  subject  of 
general  comment,  and  even  of  newspaper  ridi- 
cule. If  he  fails,  the  examiner  will  know  it 
and  mark  it  accordingly. 

Other  reasons  equally  forcible  might  be 
urged  against  these  examinations  had  we 
space.  These  we  have  named  are,  we  think, 
of  themseives  strong  enough  to  show  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  some  other  method  of 
ascertaining  teachers  qualifications. 


»  •  ^ 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  COLORED 
SCHOLARS. 


THE  Philadelphia  Times  has  been  inter- 
viewing some  of  the  school  authorities 
of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
the  new  law  in  regard  to  admitting  colored 
children  into  the  public  schools.  We  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  views  ex- 
pressed: 

"The  policy  of  the  board,"  said  President 
Steel  yesterday,  "  has  been  to  ignore  the  ques- 
tion of  color,  and  hence  the  words  '  white '  or 
'black'  are    usually  avoided   on    its  records. 

I  Although  there  has  been  no  rule,  colored  chil- 
dren have  had  a  perfect  right  to  enter  any  of 
die  schools.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  intel- 
ligent public  opinion,  the  only  question  involved 
is  the  one  of  cleanliness,  and  if  I  had  my  way  I 
would  make  cleanliness  compulsory.  No  child 
should  be  allowed  into  any  public  school.with- 
out  clean  hands  and  face  and  combed  hair. 
The  essential  reasons  why  people  are  objection- 
able to  each  other  do  not  include  color.  It  is 
probably  a  fact  that  when  colored  people  are 
unclean  it  is  more  apparent  to  us  than  unclean- 
liness  in  those  of  our  own  race,  but  perhaps 

'  colored  people  have  a  similar  keen  perception 
of  undeanlmess  in  whites.  In  my  own  ward 
there  are  about  twelve  colored  scholars  in  the 
schools  with  white  children,  and  no  one  thinks 
about  their  color. 

"  Colored  boys  and  girls  have  been  sitting 
side  by  side  with  white  scholars  in  both  the 
High  School  and  the  Normal  School,  and  there 
has  been  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  their  be- 
haviour. No  increased  accommodations  will 
be  required  on  account  of  the  rule,  and  we 
could  not  provide  them  if  they  were  wanted. 
In  both  Boston  and  New  York  the  white  and 
colored  children  sit  together  and  learn  together, 
and  there  has  not  been  any  difficulty.  As  time 
wears  on  people's  prejudices  on  this  point  are 
wearing  away ;  as  the  colored  race  oecomes 


more  polished,  educated  and  careful  in  living, 
there  will  be  no  prejudice  at  all." 

"  There  is  one  great  fact,"  said  Mr.  Halliwell, 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  "which  will  prevent 
many  colored  children  from  going  into  schools 
now  occupied  exclusively  by  whites.  In  no 
strictly  colored  school  are  the  same  requirements 
exacted  that  are  called  for  in  the  other  schools. 
Colored  teachers  are  not  asked  to  know  as 
much  as  white  teachers,  colored  children  have 
easier  examinations,  regularity  of  attendance  is 
not  insisted  upon,  and  there  is  great  laxity  of 
discipline.  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  the  colored 
children  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  are 
allowed  to  come  when  they  please,  go  when 
they  please,  and  do  just  as  they  please.  Now, 
imagine  a  colored  child  doing  that  in  a  well- 
regulated  grammar  or  primary  school.  It  would 
be  utterly  demoralizing.  I  think  it  very  doubt- 
ful if  there  are  many  colored  children  who  can 
submit  to  the  course  of  studies  and  discipline 
of  the  regular  public  schools.  For  one  thing, 
they  have  not  the  same  mental  oversight  at  home, 
and  by  nature  they  are  not  partial  to  restraint. 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  colored  population 
are  poor,  and  in  the  spring  have  a  variety  of 
domestic  services  to  perform  in  which  the  lar- 
ger children  can  help  very  materially.  Hence 
they  are  generally  withdrawn  from  school,  or 
else  their  attendance  is  very  irregular.  Then 
in  the  summer  a  great  many,  both  men  and 
women,  have  to  go  away  as  waiters  and  in  other 
capacities  to  the  seaside  and  elsewhere  before 
the  school  term  ends,  and  they  have  to  take 
their  children  with  them.  So  that,  you  see, 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  the  public  schools 
being  crowded  with  colored  children,  especially 
when  it  is  found  so  difficult  now  to  get  them  to 
attend  four  months  out  of  the  year  in  their  own 
schools,  with  their  own  teachers,  and  with  easy 
lessons  and  no  rigorous  discipline." 

On  this  subject  Simon  Gratz,  chairman  of  the 
Normal  School  committee  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, said :  "  Wp  have  experienced  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  colored  schools. 
As  a  rule,  colored  children  do  not  like  to  go  to 
school.  We  have  just  had  to  drop  two  teachers 
in  a  school  located  in  the  centre  of  colored  pop- 
ulation. You  know  there  are  two  well  defined 
classes  of  colored  people  in  the  city,  and  the 
better  class  do  not  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schoois  at  all.  They  send  them  to  what 
IS  known  as  '  The  Colored  High  School,'  which 
is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  one  of  our  gram- 
mar schools.  The  number  of  colored  people, 
however,  who  have  high  aspirations  in  this  di- 
rection is  comparatively  small.  When  the  first 
colored  boy  went  into  the  HoUingsworth  School, 
I  remember,  the  other  boys  would  not  play  with 
him  for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately  he  was 
treated  exactly  like  the  rest.     When  the  three 

m 

girls  went  into  the  Normal  School,  none  of  the 
other  girls  had  anything  to  do  with  them  for  a 
whole  year.  In  that  time  two  of  the  girls 
dropped  out  because  they  could  not  stand  the 
studies.  The  remaining  girl  is  now  the  pet  of 
the  class.  Singular  as  it  mky  seem,  the  colored 
children  who  go  into  the  regular  schools  are 
generally  about  as  white  as  the  other  pupils,  and 
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generally  much  better  dressed.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  the  rule  was  necessary  and  will  work  for 
good,  and  will  give  no  legitimate  room  for  com- 
plaint." 


>  •  ^ 


THE  TWO  QUAKER  COLLEGES. 


FROM  sketches  that  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  in  connection  with  accounts 
of  the  recent  Commencements,  w^  take  the 
following  concerning  our  two  Quaker  Col- 
leges : 

HAVERFORD. 

From  Haverford  College  Station,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  traveler  sees  the 
imposing  facade  and  noble  spire  of  Barclay 
Hall,  partly  embowered  in  a  forest  of  spreading 
elms  and  maples.  The  college  buildings  may 
be  approached  by  one  of  several  beautiful 
avenues,  leading  through  charming  groves  and 
well-kept  lawns,  combined  with  brilliant  flower- 
beds and  luxuriant  shrubbery,  the  whole  cover- 
ing an  area  of  many  acres.  Barclay  Hall  is 
the  newest  and  finest  structure.  Immediately 
beyond  it  is  the  old  college  building,  of  large 
extent  and  exceedingly  plain  design,  noticeable 
chiefly  by  its  broad  piazza,  dull  brown  walls, 
and  sheltering  mantle  of  ivy. 

A  few  steps  further  on  stands  Alumni  Hall, 
in  which  were  held  the  commencement  exer- 
cises yesterday.  Tnis  is  a  low,  chapel-like 
edifice,  of  gray  stone,  with  picturesque  but- 
tresses, steep  gables,  and  tall  Gothic  windows. 
It,  too,  is  shaded  by  fine  trees  and  overrun  with 
green  vines.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is  very 
plainly  finished,  as  becomes  a  Friends'  college. 
But  one  wing  is  of  special  interest  as  containing 
the  college  library.  Here  are  book  cases 
ranged  along  the  wall,  surmounted  by  plaster 
casts  of  mythological  characters ;  here  are  old- 
time  pictures  and  photographs  and  engravings 
of  noted  worthies ;  here  tables  scattered  with 
periodicals,  and  locked  cases  holding  precious 
relics.  Among  these  last  are  some  remarkable 
early  printed  books,  original  letters  and  manu- 
scripts of  William  Penn,  an  old  book  contain- 
ing speeches  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
on  the  title-page  of  which  is  the  autograph  of 
William  Wordsworth,  Rydal  Mount;  fac-similes 
of  three  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Bible, 
Wickliffe's  Testament,  1380,  opened  at  "Ye 
Euuangelie  of  Joon,"  and  a  copy  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  of  1 560.  These  different  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  especially  interesting  to  the 
public  now,  inasmuch  as  President  Thomas 
Chase,  LL.D.,  of  Haverford  College,  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  American  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

SWARTHMORE. 

The  building  was  thrown  entirely  open  to 
the  visitors,  who  found  it  much  improved.  It  is 
intended  to  make  still  further  additions,  and  the 
laboratory  in  particular  is  to  be  very  much  en- 
larged. Last  year  the  demands  of  the  mechan- 
ical and  engineering  department  in  the  labora- 
tory required  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 


51,000.  Professor  Arthur  Beardsley,  who' has 
that  department  in  charge,  is  a  graduate  of 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  None  of  the  young  men  who 
have  graduated  as  engineers  have  been  without 
situations,  and  several  have  begun  to  distin- 
guish themselves. 

The  new  laboratory  and  its  appliances  will 
cost  about  $30,000.  There  have  been  some 
valuable  additions  to  the  librdry,  including  one 
hundred  fine  volumes,  some'  of  them  the  only 
copy  in  existence,  the  gift  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  visited  the  college  during  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  sent  on  this  memorial  after  his  re- 
turn. The  college  also  remains  the  custodian 
of  many  rare  mementoes,  including  a  portrait 
of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  a  famous 
portrait  painter  of  the  Restoration,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  Only  a  short  distance 
from  the  college,  and  on  its  ground,  is  the  his- 
toric Tesidencc  of  Professor  Appleton,  occupy- 
ing the  chair  of  Greek,  who  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  and  will  visit  Greece 
to  study  its  explorations  and  ancient  monu- 
ments. The  house  Professor  Appleton  occupies 
is  the  one  where  Benjamin  West,  the  great 
painter,  afterwards  the  first  president  of  the 
British  Royal  Academy,  was  born,  and  the 
present  library  is  the  room  in  which  young 
West  made  his  first  sketch  of  "Little  Sally." 

About  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  young 
men  and  nearly  a  hundred  young  ladies  eat  at 
the  same  tables,  choosing  their  companions  at 
pleasure,  walk  together,  talk  together,  join  in 
the  same  recreations,  and  roam  over  the  same 
pleasure  grounds,  with  the  same  freedom  and 
confiding  intercourse  as  exists  among  brothers 
and  sisters  in  one  large  famtly.  As  is  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  all  ad- 
dress each  other  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
in  the  study-rooms  they  sit  according  to  their 
rank  in  intellectual  merit,  sometimes  young 
men  and  girls  together,  and  sometimes  other- 
wise. 


»  •  ^ 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION   IN   PARIS. 


ON  the  19th  of  last  April,  200  male  teachers 
and  20  female  teachers  met  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  to  consider  the  interests  of  elementary 
instruction. 

M.  Buisson,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction, 
delivered  the  opening  address,  in  which  he 
stated  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  represen- 
tatives were  sent  by  the  ''free  votes*^  of  the 
teachers.  M.  Ferry's  reference  to  this  fact  will 
explain  a  little.  He  says:  "There  was  a  time 
when  the  teacher  served  at  the  castle,  or  was 
the  servant  of  the  mayor  or  of  the  priest.  Later 
he  was  to  become  a  political  tool.  I  wish- you 
to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  politics.  Remain 
with  your  little  children  in  the  serene  atmos- 
phere of  the  school." 

The  subjects  for  conisderation  were  two:  (i) 
The  methods  for  securing  regular  attendance. 
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(a)  Instruction  and  education  in  the  lowest 
class  of  the  primary  school. 

The  importance  of  a  good  foundation  was 
clearly  developed,  and  the  methods  at  fiivt 
must  be  such  as  will  develop  the  faculties,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  being  a  secondary 
object.  They  also  believe  in  placing  these 
classes  in  charge  of  female  teachers. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  teachers  present,  on  the  23d  of 
April:  (i)  That  primary  instruction  become 
more  objective.  (2)  That  there  should  be 
more  calisthenics  and  vocal  music.  (3)  That 
40  pupils  be  the  maximum  for  primary  classes. 
(4)  That  school-rooms  be  large  and  made  at- 
tractive by  ornaments,  etc.  (5)  That  the  es- 
tablishing of  "school-museums"  be  made  ob- 
ligatory. (6)  That  text-books  and  stationery 
be  furnished  by  the  State.  (7)  That  the  disci- 
pline in  the  lowest  classes  or  grades  be  preven- 
tive rather  than  repressive. 

M.  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
manifested  his  approval  of  most  of  the  resolu- 
tions. He  could  not  promise  much  for  Nos. 
(3)  and  (6)  at  present,  as  the  appropriations 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  4,700,000  chil- 
dren in  attendance.  A.  R. 


TOO  MANY  STUDIES  IN  SWISS  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  President  of  the  Swiss  republic,  M. 
Xuma  Droz,  who  was  once  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  canton  Neuchatel,  and 
began  active  life  as  a  primary  teacher,  asserts 
that  the  evil  from  which  the  pupils  in  many 
schools  suffer,  is  the  cramming  of  many  things 
instead  of  developing  the  powers  of  thought. 
He  says  further:  "In  many  schools  a  little  of 
literature,  physics,  and  chemistry  must  be 
taught  to  pupils  who  cannot  read  well,  or  can- 
not write  from  dictation  without  making  many 
errors." 

The  Swiss  historian,  Dr.  Daguet,  complains 
of  the  same  trouble  with  regard  to  general  his- 
tory in  the  primary  schools.  He  does  not  see 
why  the  Swiss  do  not  yet  realize  the  superiority 
of  the  French  primary  schools,  in  which  only 
national  history  is  taught. 

The  following  are  his  reasons  for  not  teach- 
ing general  history  as  a  separate  study :  I . 
There  is  not  time  enough  for  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  nor  is  the  school-day 
long  enough  for  the  proper  time  required  to 
teach  general  history.  2.  The  pupils  have 
enough  to  do  if  they  study  national  history 
thoroughly.  3.  The  double  work  of  studying 
both  requires  better  judgment  and  more  ma- 
ture minds  than  those  pupils  have.  The 
teacher  of  history  cannot  thus  obtain  the  triple 
result  consisting  of  a  "knowledge  of  events, 
exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  education 
of  the  heart.'* 

The  school  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
say  that  many  children  would  never  be  able 
to  reach  the  secondary  schools  to  study  gen- 
eral history.  Here  the  historian  again  shows 
that  a  little  general  history  is  taught  incident- 
ally in  the  teaching  of  national  history,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  teach  each  as  a  branch 


must  come  near  making  a  failure  of  both,  in- 
asmuch as  the  pupils  can  at  best  merely  repeat 
from  memory  the  events  which  should  be  nilly 
grasped  and  well  understood. 

In  other  sections  of  Switzerland  vocal  music 
receives  fully  as  much  attention  as  geography 
does  in  some  American  schools.  Whilst  we 
deplore  the  lack  of  vocal  music  in  so  many  of 
our  schools,  we  should  not  desire  the  teaching 
of  the  four  parts  at  the  expense  of  English,  of 
arithmetic,  or  some  other  fundamental  study, 
in  oihr  public  schools. 

The  Swiss  at  one  time  had  too  few  studies  in 
their  schools.  Now  they  have  too  many.  The 
universal  complaint  of  the  Normal  school  prin- 
cipals is  that  they  must  prepare  the  students  in 
too  many  branches.  Although  this  complaint 
has  been  made  for  the  last  ten  years,  yet 
school  authorities  ^persist  in  holding  on  to  the 
full  number  of  studies.  The  age  would  have 
ntulta  et  multum,  and  receives  multa  et  par- 
vum.  Why  not  hold  fast  the  multum,  non  multa, 
which  has  been  tried  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully ?  A.  R. 


►  •  ^ 


NOTES  OF  PROGRESS  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  recent  code  of  school  regulations  intro- 
duced into  fVance  makes  several  important 
changes  in  the  government  of  schools.  In  the 
first  place,  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind  is 
altogether  and  unreservedly  abolished ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  striking  of  any  pupil 
will  not  only  be  an  offense  against  the  official 
regulations,  but  will  render  the  offending 
teacher  amenable  to  prosecution  for  cruelty. 
In  the  next  place,  the  right  of  the  father  to  de- 
cide whether  his  son  is  to  receive  religious 
instruction  or  not  is  distinctly  recognized,  and 
it  is  provided  that  he  shall  always  be  consulted 
before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  participate  in 
devotional  teaching.  It  is  furthermore  decreed 
that  children  shall  not  be  sent  to  church  except 
out  of  school  hours ;  and  that  no  teacher  shall 
be  bound  to  conduct  them  to  church  or  to  watch 
over  them  while  there. 


The  members  of  the  pedagogic  confer- 
ence, recently  held  in  Paris,  were  elected  in 
the  proportion  of  two  members  for  each  depart- 
ment, by  all  the  primary  teachers  resident 
therein.  A  large  number  of  women  were 
elected  delegates.  One  lady,  from  Algeria,  was 
elected  president  of  the  section  which  dealt  with 
infant  schools,  and  was  much  complimented 
upon  the  report  she  drew  up.  Two  qiiestions 
were  submitted  to  the  conference  by  me  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction:  First,  How  to  fill 
the  communal  schools  ?  and,  second.  What  is 
the  best  mode  of  teaching  the  junior  classes  ? 
On  the  first  point,  the  conference  was  unanimous 
in  demanding  that  primary  instruction  should 
be  rendered  obligatory ;  but,  in  order  that  com- 
pulsion should  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
oppression,  it  recommended  the  creation  of 
primary  schools  in  hamlets  three  miles  distant 
from  the  central  town  or  village  of  the  commune, 
and  the  establishment  for  each  teacher  of  a 
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class  maximum.     Forty  pupils  were  as  many  as 
a  teacher  could  attend  to. 

The  conference  also  advised  the  government 
to  render  the  schools  more  attractive.  It  favored 
the  appointment  of  female  teachers  for  all  the 
junior  classes.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  said  the  resolutions  of  the 
conference  would  be  most  carefully  examined 
by  his  department,  and  would  be  taken  as  a 
guide,  for  they  were  based  on  pedagogic  ex- 
perience and  good  sense.  Instruction  would 
be  rendered  obligatory,  and  "the  maximum  of 
pupils  be  fixed  at  forty  for  each  teacher.  The 
Minister  was  very  emphatic  in  declaring  him- 
self a  partisan  of  lay  instruction.  ■  He  was  also 
in  favor  of  frequent  school  excursions  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  The  school  teacher 
henceforth  would  not  be,  as  hitherto,  the  serf  of 
the  feudal  lords,  of  the  priest,  or  of  the  prefect; 
he  would  be  completely  emancipated  from  all 
his  masters,  and  be  only  in  subjection  to  the 
school  authorities.  In  the  evening  of  the  clos- 
ing day  the  members  of  the  conference  were 
received  by  Mme.  Jules  Ferry  at  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction. 

M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  submitted  to  the  Chambers  a  bill  to 
regulate  private  secondary  education.  Hence- 
forth every  Frenchman  proposing  to  open  a 
private  school  must  produce  the  following  doc- 
uments : 

1.  A  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters,  or  bache- 
lor of  science. 

2.  A  certificate  of  aptitude  for  teaching,  to  be 
awarded,  after  examination,  by  a  specially  ap- 
pointed jury. 

3.  The  names  of  his  assistant  masters,  who 
must  show  similar  qualifications. 

4.  A  plan  of  building  and  premises,  and  a 
programme  of  studies. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  the  Minister  says : 
"  The  state,  that  is,  society  itself,  is  as  much  in- 
terested in  regulating  the  practice  of  teaching 
as  that  of  medicine,  and  against  the  stringent 
guarantees  imposed  in  the  latter  case  no  protest 
has  ever  been  raised." 

If  the  bill  passes,  it  will  come  into  force  Octo- 
ber 1st  next. 


Two  important  education  laws  were  promul- 
gated June  17.  The  first  renders  elementary 
education  gratuitous  throughout  France,  and 
makes  obligatory  the  option  hitherto  possessed 
by  the  municipalities  of  imposing  a  four  centimes 
(nearly  one  cent|  education  tax,  but  it  is  in- 
tended that  half  tne  expense  of  the  abolition  of 
fees  shall  be  borne  by  the  state.  The  second 
law  puts  an  end  to  letters  of  obedience,  episco- 
pal certificates,  whereby  monks  and  nuns  could 
engage  in  teaching  without  passing  state  exam- 
inations and  obtaining  the  state  diploma  re- 
quired of  all  other  teachers,  whether  in  public 
or  private  schools.  This  was  one  of  the  re- 
forms promised  by  M.  Dufaure  on  the  eve  of 
his  retiring  from  office,  but  there  was  a  warm 
discussion  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  status  of  ex- 
isting teachers  without  diplomas.  It  was  set- 
tled by  the  exemption  of  those  of  five  years' 


standing  and  thirty-five  years  of  age  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  Both  these  measures 
strike  a  heavy  blow  at  sectarian  education,  for 
tiie  abolition  of  fees  will  render  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  Ultramontanes  to  keep  up  rival  schools. 
A  third  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  secu- 
larizes the  primary  schools  jointly  supported  by 
the  communes  and  by  the  state. 

Ths  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  1882  amounts  to  68,785,901  francs,  or 
5,047,675  francs  more  than  in  1881.  A  special 
appropriation,  of  many  millions,  will  have  to  be 
made  to  enable  the  government  to  carry  out  the 
gratuitous  education  law. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Senators,  urging  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  subjecting  students  of  theology  to  twelve 
months'  military  service.  He  maintains  that 
preparations  for  the  priesthood  require  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  and  prolonged  initiation  in 
habits  of  meditation  and  prayer,  conditions  not 
to  be  met  with  in  barracks. 
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NO  FEAR  OF  DISCUSSION. 


ADDRESSES  to  graduating  classes  in  all 
grades  of  schools  are  generally  local 
and  narrow.  We  find  an  exception  below 
in  the  address  of  J.  C.  Geyer,  principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Wilkesbarre.  After 
having  presented  the  diplomas  to  the  class, 
Mr.  Geyer  said : 

We  are  living  in  a  marvelous  age.  We  can 
scarcely  realize  that  many  of  the  greatest  inven- 
tions, discoveries  and  enterprises  have  been 
made  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living. 
In  hundreds  of  laboratories,  out  in  the  fields, 
in  the  forests,  on  mountain  and  on  sea,  men  of 
science  are  applying  experimental  tests  to 
nature  to  press  out  her  hidden  truths. '  Questions 
are  decided  once  for  all.  They  are  considered, 
settled,  and  laid  aside  for  practical  use  by  the 
inventor,  the  mechanic,  and  the  artist.  In 
educational  matters  it  is  not  so.  We  are  pass- 
ing through  what  might  be  called  an  age  of 
discussion.  Questions  of  school  policy,  methods 
of  teaching,  and  the  results  obtained,  are  prom- 
inent subjects  of  thought  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  public  lectures,  in  messages  from  the 
governors  of  States,  and  through  the  press. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  months  since  a  noted 
critic  declared  the  public  school  system  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  about  two  years  since  the  publication 
of  the  Quincy  Method  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  jr. ;  and  but  a  little  more  than  three 
years  since  Governor  Robinson,  of  New  York, 
delivered  his  noted  message  in  opposition  to 
high  schools.  This  discussion  is  doubtless 
partiy  due  to  the  important  interests  involved. 
The  public  schools  are  an  object  of  solicitude 
in  every  community,  in  every  legislative  body 
from  the  district  school  board  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  They  number  their  oflS- 
cers  by  thousands  and  their  teachers  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  property  under  con- 
trol of  these  is  estimated  by  millions  ;  for  their 
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support  every  dollar  of  taxable  wealth  in  the 
coufltry  can  be  put  under  levy,  and  they  reach 
with  their  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
family  in  the  land. 

But  we  think  a  more  potent  cause  for  this 
wide-spread  discussion  is  the  fact  that  educa- 
tional questions  are  not  understood.  They  are 
debated  for  the  same  reason  that  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  was  once  debated,  or  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  So  long  as  the  mists  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  envelop  a  subject,  people  will  re- 
sort to  the  heat  of  discussion  to  dissipate  the 
mists  if  possible.  So  we  hear  many  voices  ut- 
tering many  opinions.  One  is  ready  to  take  his 
stand  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  aeclare  that, 
"  No  matter  what  poHtical  ties  may  be  severed, 
whenever  the  question  of  free  schools  is  before 
us  for  discussion,  you  will  find  me  in  the  ranks 
of  those  whose  banners  stream  in  light." 

Let  the  discussion  go  on.  Let  the  true  phil- 
osopher give  to  the  subject  his  profoundest 
thought,  and  let  the  ignorant  man  continue  to 
assert  his  opinions  with  that  positiveness  which 
usually  characterizes  him.  There  are  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  rising  and  of  com- 
ing generations  that  ought  to  be  decided ;  they 
ought  to  be  settled  as  firmly  and  irrevocably  as 
astronomers  have  settled  the  question  of  the 
earth's  revolution  on  its  axis ;  settled  forever, 
so  that  we  as  teachers  could  work  in  accordance 
with  principles  firmly  established  and  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  would  not  be  held  ac- 
countable to  a  multitude  of  contradictions. 
Let  me  indicate  a  few  of  these  questions. 

First,  it  ought  to  be  decided  how  much 
should  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  public 
schools.  The  question  of  their  success  or  fail- 
ure hinges  upon  this  to  a  great  extent.  If  they 
are  expected  to  lift  pupils  up  to  a  state  of  moral 
perfection,  they  are  failures.  Their  training  is 
in  the  direction  of  morality,  but  he  who  expects 
a  revolution  of  human  nature  in  one  genera- 
tion or  in  two  or  in  a  hundred  generations,  has 
read  the  history  of  the  world  to  little  purpose. 
Systems  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,  the 
Church  and  the  State,  have  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  moral  nature  of  man  forages;  and  he 
is  still  the  same  selfish,  graspine  tyrant,  or  the 
same  cowardly,  deceitful  slave  that  we  find  him 
in  the  earliest  history.  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ards of  moral  improvement  we  must  pronounce 
Church  and  State  failures.  In  fact  all  insti- 
tutions, human  and  divine,  are  failures  if  we 
expect  impossibilities  from  them. 

If  it  is  expected  of  the  public  schools  to  give  to 
every  one  a  well-trained  mind,  or  even  an  in- 
telligent mind,  they  are  failures  ;  for  there  will 
always  be  an  ignorant  class,  numbering  in  its 
ranks  graduates  of  institutions  of  every  grade. 
No  school  can  supply  what  nature  has  denied. 

If  it  is  expected  of  the  schools  to  do  in  six 
years  that  for  which  nature  requires  twelve 
years,  they  are  failures.  A  child  who  has 
been  at  school  ten  months  a  year  for  six  years 
must  not  be  expected  to  know  as  much  as  an- 
other who  has  gone  five  months  for  twelve 
years.  Age  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
mind  during  seasons  of  entire  rest  from  study 
count   for  more   than  is    often    thought.      In 


this  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  we  become 
impatient  with  nature,  and  seek  to  hasten 
her  processes  of  development.  But  nature 
refuses  to  be  hurried.  It  requires  the  same 
time  to  develop  an  oak  tree  now  that  it  did  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Under  the  ocean's  bed 
mountains  are  forming  inch  by  inch,  and -they 
will  be  lifted  up  by  the  same  slow  process  that 
required  ages  for  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains 
around  this  valley.  Four  principal  elements 
enter  into  the  intellectual  development  of  a 
child:  I.  Natural  ability.  2.  Time  or  age.  3. 
Home  and  society.  4.  The  school.  The  last 
is  usually  the  least  powerful,  and  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  what  others  fail  to  furnish. 

It  ought  to  be  decided  what  constitutes  good 
teaching.  Schools  are  judged  too  much  by  ap- 
pearances— by  temporary  results,  instead  of  the 
lasting  good  they  do.  Teachers,  as  is  natural, 
make  their  work  conform  to  this  popular  stand- 
ard, and  the  schools  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
mere  forcing  and  cramming  machines. 

Lastly,  this  age,  which  condemns  everything 
unless  it  is  practical,  ought  to  be  told  what  is 
truly  practical.  The  practical  man  usually 
estimates  everything  by  the  number  of  dollars 
and  cents  into  which  it  can  be  turned  ;  not  that 
he  necessarily  seeks  money  as  an  end,  but 
money  is  the  only  standard  of  measurement  he 
can  use  in  placing  a  value  upon  things,  and  a 
$10  volume  of  Shakespeare  is  the  same  to  him 
as  a  $10  bill.  The  practical  man  has  been 
represented  as  standing  on  the  banks  of 
Niagara  and  calculating  the  amount  of  water 
power  running  to  waste  there.  Of  what  use  is 
Niagara  in  the  estimation  of  such  a  man  .**  None 
whatever.  Of  what  use  is  such  a  study  ?  is  a 
precisely  similar  question  we  often  hear.  "  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  children  to  spend  so  mu^h 
time  in  learning  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  country 
churchyard  ?"  is  a  question  put  to  one  of  our 
teachers  within  a  year.  That  classic  poem, 
almost  every  line  of  which  is  a  beautiful  picture, 
is  of  no  use  in  this  low,  practical  sense.  And 
yet,  perhaps  these  same  people  will  buy  a  few 
cheap  pictures  for  the  walls  of  their  houses,  or 
they  may  buy  costly  painting.;  which  they  have 
no  taste  to  appreciate ;  but  their  children's 
minds,  those  splendid  intellectual  palaces,  must 
not  be  stored  with  gems  of  thought.  The  halls 
of  memory  must  be  left  bare,  or  at  most  only 
chalked  over  with  the  figures  of  arithmetic  and 
the  forms  of  practical  business.  The  beautiful 
imagery  drawn  from  literature  ?ind  art  must  not 
be  hung  there. 

If  the  schools  are  expected  to  teach  morality 
it  ought  to  be  decided  whether  we  shall 
say  to  a  child,  **Thou  shalt  do  this,"  or 
"Thou  shah  not  do  that,"  or  whether  the 
object  can  be  better  accomplished  by  taking  his 
mind  away  at  times  from  those  intensely  prac- 
tical studies  which  are  useful  chiefly  because 
they  give  him  more  power  to  grasp  and  hold 
selfishly  this  world's  goods,  and  directing  his 
attention  to  the  noble  actions  and  lofty  thoughts 
of  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  the  world. 
And  if  the  refining,  elevating  influence  of  this 
culture  is  worth  anything,  let  us  remember  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  more  in  need  of  it 
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than  the  children  of  the  rich,  for  the  latter  may 
get  it  elsewhere. 

There  are  things  immaterial,  not  visible  to 
the  physical  eye,  incapable  of  being  exchanged 
for  what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink, 
or  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed,  or  of  being 
measured  by  any  standard  of  money  value, 
which  are  nevertheless  of  great  practical  value 
in  adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  prac- 
tical statesmen  and  warriors  and  explorers  and 
men  of  enterprise  and  business,  who  extended 
the  power  and  added  greatly  to  the  glory  and 
wealth  of  England.  There  were  also  a  few 
dreamers  in  those  days.  There  was  one  who 
wanted  an  office  from  the  crown ;  but  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Queen,  including  his  great  and 
powerful  uncle,  thought  he  was  not  fit  for  the 
practical  business  of  politics — he  was  too  much 
of  a  dreamer.     There  was  another,  a  poet, 

"  Whose. eyes,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Look  from  earth  to  heaven ;  from  heaven  to  earth," 

— and 


Whose  imagination  bodied  forth  the  shapes  of  things 
unseen." 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  fills  a  proud  place  in  his- 
tory ;  but  what  two  names  give  it  greatest  glory  ? 
Francis  Bacon  and  William  Shakespeare.  The 
one  taught  us  how  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture: the  other  reveals  to  us  the  inner  motives 
and  passions  and  inspirations  of  the  human 
heart 
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IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


THERE  were  flowers  in  the  shining  windows 
and  pictures  on  the  walls ;  there  were  story 
books  and  games  in  the  corner;  there  were 

Eretty  slates,  with  pencils,  and  crayons,  and 
right  wools,  and  dissecting  puzzles,  and  all 
sorts  of  bewildering  things.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  rows  of  desks,  with  the  pretty  poppets  be- 
hind them,  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the 
place  was  a  school-room  at  all.  A  bevy  of 
busy  little  people  were  clustered  Hke  bees 
about  the  honeycomb  of  blocks  in  one  place ; 
their  eyes  were  sparkling,  as  they  told  and 
listened  to  stories  about  five  horses  in  a  field, 
and  five  boys  on  a  sled,  and  five  cents  in  a 
pocket,  and  a  dozen  other  conceits  in  which 
five  was  the  principal  factor. 

There  were  light  gymastics  between  whiles, 
during  which  muscles  were  unbent;  then 
another  group  formed  itself  around  the  teacher, 
at  the  blackboard,  asking  questions,  volunteer- 
ing suggestions,  plucking  at  her  gown,  fond- 
ling her  hands,  springing  and  hopping  in  glad 
excitement  as  some  new  thought  or  fancy 
about  the  written  word  before  them  suggested 
itself  to  their  eager  little  minds.  Then  there 
was  a  swift  scattering  to  the  low  boards  which 
surround  the  room,  m  order  that  they  might 
each  fix  the  still  fresh  idea  in  black  and  white 
as  a  basis  for  future  occupation. 

In  another  room,  the  withdrawal  of  a  gor- 
geous stuffed  bird  from  a  box,  to  be  looked  at 


with  a  view  to  description,  set  forty  busy  pen- 
cils at  work  over  forty  clean  slates,  writing 
down  observations  almost  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  spoken.  The  variety  of  remarks  which 
could  be  made  by  a  set  of  children  upon  one 
and  the  same  object  showed  both  originality 
and  perception.  The  correctness  of  writing 
and  spelling  were  simply  marvelous;  so  was 
the  rapidity  of  thought  which  was  brought  to 
bear  on  it.  There  was  singing  now  and  again, 
in  a  sweet  and  low  rather  than  boisterous 
fashion,  which  was  in  great  and  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  shrieking  and  shouting  vocalism  of 
school  music  in  our  childhood  days. 

We  saw  them  learning  colors  from  card- 
board and  crewels,  precision  from  arrange- 
ment of  slate  work,  facility  of  expression  from 
their  descriptions  of  pictures  or  objects,  and 
certainty  of  facts  from  constant  repetition  of 
words  or  numbers  which  have  first  been  pre- 
sented in  some  tangible  and  reasonable  form 
to  their  understanding.  The  child  who  counts 
out  for  himself  his  five  block  horses,  and  loses 
three  of  them  by  a  wild  jump  over  a  fence  or 
a  runaway,  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  that  two 
are  left.  And  he  profitably  learns  something 
else  at  the  some  time — freedom  of  speech  and 
an  easier  use  of  words  at  least.  He  comes 
with  eagerness  and  avidity  to  the  festival 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  treadmill, 
and  picks  up  his  unconscious  facts  as  if  he 
were  playing  with  pebbles  and  shells  on  the 
seashore,  instead  of  behig  obliged  to  delve 
them  laboriously  from  the  dark  mine  of  knowl- 
edge. Boston  youmal. 

PROMOTING  INDUSTRY  IN  SCHOOL. 

All  teachers  admit  that  if  they  can  secure 
good  discipline,  a  good  progress  in  acquirement 
will  follow.  Then  you  will  inquire,  how  is  this 
discipline  to  be  attained  ?  Chiefly  through 
justice  and  industry. 

First,  tfie  teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools 
will  be  considered.  Here  maybe  found  pupils 
ranging  from  five  to  twenty  years,  and  at- 
tainments as  diverse  as  ages.  To  assimilate 
this  heterogeneous  mass  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  involves  patience,  tact,  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  a  pleasant  address,  a  strong 
individuality  of  character,  not  easily  swayed  in 
its  course  by  trifles. 

Is  it  any  wonder  so  many  fail  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  when  the  position  requires  such 
peculiar  individuals?  How  is  this  perfect 
harmony  in  the  school -room  to  be  attained  ? 
Not  hy  fighting  ih^  way  through,  by  any  means. 
Classifying  the  children  as  closely  as  possible 
in  their  studies.  The  fewer  classes,  the  more 
time  will  be  found  to  devote  to  individual  in- 
struction. Without  confusion,  vary  and  diver- 
sify the  work  as  much  and  often  as  possible^ 
never  losing  sight  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
execution  of  the  general  work.  The  teacher 
must  be  aiive,  and  a  thinker,  to  constantly 
invent  new  methods  to  keep  all  employed. 

Each  morning  exercise  may  be  varied  in  this 
manner.  On  Monday  the  teacher  requests  any 
pupils  to  find  questions  for  the  school  or  teacher 
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to  answer,  and  bring  them  written  to  the 
teacher,  he  putting  them  away  until  another 
time,  then  draw  out  one  or  two  at  a  time  to  in 
answered,  and  the  answers  to  be  brought  be 
another  morning.  At  times,  if  disposition  to 
restlessness  evince  itself,  ask  the  school  to  rise 
and  sing  a  verse  of  something  familiar.  This 
refreshes  the  pupils  for  new  efforts. 

Copying  parts  of  the  reading  lessons  and  all 
of  the  spelling  lessons,  creates  industry  among 
young  children.  Assign  words  from  arithme- 
tic, geography,  and  grammar  lessons  every  day, 
to  be  written  on  the  board  at  the  time  of  reci- 
tation. During  the  time  of  the  general  exercise 
of  writing,  previously  place  a  copy,  easy  of 
comprehension,  on  the  blackboard  for  small 
pupils.  For  these,  rule  the  slates  oA  one  side 
into  spaces  with  a  scratch er,  so  the  trouble  of 
lining  slates  will  be  avoided.  Place  easy  ex- 
amples on  the  board,  and  send  the  noisy  ones 
to  solve  them. 

On  Tuesday  morning  bring  something  to  read 
aloud ;  and  then  have  a  discussion  among  the 
scholars  on  it. 

Wednesday,  according  to  a  previous  agree- 
ment, call  upon  all  the  pupils  for  sentiments. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  beneficial  exer- 
cise. Many  pupils  feel  too  diffident  to  go 
before  the  school  and  recite,  yet  will  get  up  and 
repeat  a  gem  of  thought ;  and  the  variety  gives 
spirit  and  life. 

Thursday  morning,  if  the  teacher  prepare  an 
oral  lesson  in  some  of  the  natural  sciences, 
making  it  simple  and  entertaining,  it  will  lend 
life  and  variety.  A  diary  of  the  school  for  the 
week,  kept  by  the  teacher  and  older  pifpils, 
and  read,  will  be  good  for  Friday  mornmg  ex- 
ercise. 

If  the  classes  in  arithmetic  flag  in  their  work, 
giving  examples  without  answers  to  be  finished 
and  compared,  in  a  certain  time,  in  point  of 
correctness,  will  be  found  a  good  method  to 
promote  work.  Geography  classes  may  be 
employed  in  drawing  maps  to  advantage. 
Grammar  classes  need  some  stimulus,  for  chil- 
dren complain  and  usually  consider  this  a  very 
dry  study.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is  so 
intangible  to  them.  They  will  soon  learn  when 
persons  speak  correctly  or  otherwise,  and  easily 
discriminate.  Let  the  class  write  down  all  the 
inaccuracies  of  speech  heard  among  themselves 
each  day,  handing  them  to  the  teacher  for 
reading  and  correction  by  the  class  at  the  time 
of  recitation.  This  teaches  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  grammar,  discarding  monotony. 
Writing  sentences  containing  parts  of  speecn, 
used  in  different  relations,  is  useful. 

But  you  discern  that  all  these  things  involve 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  some  may 
inquire,  how  ?  Would  you  have  me  work  all 
of  the  time  to  get  my  scholars  to  work  ?  Well, 
we  don't  know  of  any  new  method  to  procure 
good  results  and  success  with  anything  less  than 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  to  promote  in- 
dustry one  of  the  best  and  highest  mcentivesis 
the  power  of  a  good  example. 

Lay  out  the  work,  and  see  that  your  pupils  do  ^ 
it.  In  a  short  time  they  will  know  what  to  de-  * 
pend  upon,  and  by  justice  your  work  will  be 


lightened,  and  faithful  labor  will  not  go  unre- 
warded.— N.  K  School  Journal, 

DISCIPLINE. 

We  were  in  a  school  not  long  since  where 
the  most  admirable  discipline  prevailed.  The 
whole  school  seemed  to  be  hard  at  work,  every 
one  employed,  and  apparently  pleasantly  em- 
ployed. The  necessary  movements  of  the 
school  room  seemed  to  be  made  with  abso- 
lutely no  noise  whatever — the  mere  sound  of 
gentle  motion,  no  more. 

We  gave  the  teacher  much  enthusiastic  praise 
for  her  successful  discipline,  and  begged  to  know 
the  secret  by  which  she  had  secured  such  excel- 
lent results.  What  was  her  method  ?  To  our 
'surprise,  she  assured  us  that  she  had  no  disci- 
plinary methods  whatever.  She  never  said 
much  to  the  children  about  order,  she  said ; 
she  kept  them  busy,  and  taught  them  to  move 
quietly.  **  But  do  you  not  have  trouble  with 
noisy  scholars?"  we  asked,  "the  incorrigible 
ones  who  will  not  be  orderly." 

"Occasionally,  she  said,  "a  scholar  comes 
who  gives  us  all  much  trouble  at  first,  but  after 
a  little  time  he  becomes  as  quiet  as  the  rest." 

Now,  there  was  a  secret  in  this  apparently 
magical  success.  This  teacher  governed  her 
school  so  well,  because,  primarily,  she  had 
learned  to  govern  herself.  Discipline  •  is  a 
thing  which  is  enforced  far  more  by  manner 
than  by  words.  The  teacher  whose  manner 
expresses  perfect  self-control,  will  impress  this 
lesson  of  control  on  her  pupils  with  a  thousand 
fold  more  effect — even  though  she  may  never 
mention  the  word  order — ^than  one  without  it, 
who  preaches  orderliness  all  the  day  long. 

A'.  K  School  Journal. 


STUDY  THE  CHILDREN. 

To  amass  facts,  to  group  them  in  scientific 
order,  and  to  master  all  the  new  and  improved 
methods  for  imparting  them;  this  is  by  no 
means  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  duty.  His 
first  and  most  important  duty  is  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  children.  When  a  physician 
begins  to  prepare  himself  for  his  profession,  he 
finds  that  he  must  devote  more  time  to  the  ob- 
ject that  he  is  to  work  upon — the  human  body 
— than  to  the  objects  that  he  must  work 
with,  the  various  agencies  of  medicine.  So  the 
teacher  must  understand  the  mind  of  the  child 
first.  He  must  study  its  peculiarities,  and  the 
various  modes  by  which  he  can  best  influence  it. 

The  nature  and  traits  of  children — ^these 
should  appeal  to  the  teacher  as  subjects  of  the 
utmost  importance.  What  the  young  mind  has 
the  capacity  to  learn,  how  it  can  best  be  aided 
in  its  aevelopment,  these  are  questions  that  de- 
mand far  more  study  than  the  diagrams  of  com- 
plex sentences  or  the  solving  of  intricate  mathe- 
matical problems.  The  sole  end  and  aim  of 
education  is  to  make  our  children  wiser  and 
better.  By  what  means  can  each  individual 
teacher  forward  this  aim?  This  is  the  great 
problem  set  before  him,  and  to  solve  it,  his 
first  duty  must  be  to  study  the  children. 

A'.  Y.  School  Journal 
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Grammar-School  Gijxigraphy.  Physical,  Political, 
and  Commercial.  By  IVilliam  Swinton^  author 
of  Swinton's  Geographical  Series,  Word  Book  Se- 
ries, etc.,  etc.  Including  Special  Geography  of  the 
Middle  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Netv 
York:  Ivison,  Hlakeman,  Taylor  ^  Co.  i8Sr. 
This  is  designed  as  the  higher  book  of  a  two-book 
series,  in  which  either  the  author's  "  Primary  "  or  his 
"  Elementary  "  text-book  may  serve  as  the  introduc- 
tory manual.  The  general  subject  of  Geography  is 
here  treated  with  satisfactory  fullness  and  detail,  in- 
cluding both  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  with 
elegant  maps  and  elaborate  illustrations  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art.  The  book  is  issued  in  editions  pre- 
pared specially  for  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, that  before  us  being  for  the  Middle  States,  thus 
greatly  increasing  its  value  for  school-room  use  or  as 
a  text-book  for  reference.  The  maps 'for  the  study  of 
Physical  Geography,  which  are  supplemented  by  re- 
lief maps,  do  not  show  the  names  of  places  or  coun- 
tries to  any  great  extent,  but  present  instead  the 
natural  features  of  the  various  grand  divisions,  their 
vegetable  products,  characteristic  animals,  and  their 
mineral  resources.  In  the  Political  Geography  or  de- 
scriptive text  of  countries,  their  resources,  industries 
and  commerce  are  brought  prominently  into  view. 
Carefully-prepared  questions  accompany  all  the  vari- 
ous maps ;  the  arrangement  of  matter  throughout  is 
very  convenient  both  for  study  and  recitation;  and 
the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  book  is  in  all  re- 
spects beyond  criticism. 

Bingham's  Elementary  English  Grammar.    An 

Introduction  to   Bingham^ s    English    Grammar. 

By  G.    W.   Greene.      Pp.  6j.      Price,  2^  cents. 

Philadelphia  :   T.  H.  Butler  6-  Co. 

The  elements  of  grammar  can  be  put  intelligently 
into  small  compass.  Children  do  not  need  much 
technical  matter,  but  that  little  should  be  wisely 
chosen  and  well  presented.  Both  these  conditions 
are  met  in  this  book  for  beginners,  which  is  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  Bingham's  excellent  English 
Grammar,  one  of  the  standard  publications  of  Messrs. 
Butler  &  Company. 

Olney's  New  Mathematical  Series.    Comprising 
I.  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.     Pp.  14^.     Intro- 
ductory price,   20   cents.     II.    Olneys    Practical 
Arithmetic.     Pp.    jgo.      Introductory  price,    48 
cents.     III.    The  Science  of  Arithmetic.     Pp.  jg^. 
Price,  80  cents.,  and  IV.  First  Principles  of  Alge- 
bra.   Pp.  242.    Price ^  66  cents.     By  Edward  01- 
'  ney.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Alichigan.     New  York :  Sheldon  &*  Co. 
Prof.  Olney's  new  mathematics  are  announced  in 
our  advertising  columns,  and  we  have  received  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Series.     Of  these,  the  "  First 
Lessons"  and  the  "  Practical  Arithmetic"  are  enlirely 
new  books,  and  among  the  best  of  their  kind.     The 
first  is  a  beautiful  book,  well  adapted  to  the  grade  for 
which   it  is   designed ;   the   second,  the   "  Practical 
Arithmetic  "  is  characterized  by  the  large  number  of 
examples  which  it  furnishes,  and  by  the  simplicity, 
clearness  and  brevity  of  its  rules,  making  it  a  working 
text-book.    The  "  Science  of  Arithmetic  "  is  designed 
for  high  schools,  students  and  advanced  teachers  only, 
and  is  a  thorough  exposition  of  higher  arithmetic. 
The  **  First  Principles  of  Algebra  "  presents  the  sub- 
ject to  the  beginner  in  a  manner  at  once  clear  and 


simple.  The  "Complete  Algebra,"  by  the  same 
author,  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  moit  popular  in 
the  market.  The  publishers  have  brought  out  these 
books  in  attractive  style  and  at  low  prices,  and  the 
series  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  who  are  seeking  the  best  text-books  on  these 
subjects. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  Containing 
Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns  for  Schools  and 
Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  Everything  com- 
plete on  its  own  page.  Pp.  160.  Price,  Paper 
Edition,  40  Cents  ;  Embossed  Cloth,  $1.00.  New 
York:  Tiarper  <Sr»  Brothers.  188 r. 
l^is  latest  music-book,  ridiculously  low  in  price 
when  the  high-grade  character  of  its  contents  is  con- 
sidered, is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  choicest 
songs  and  hymns  sung  anywhere  in  English-speaking 
lands.  One  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  large  octavo 
size,  presenting  two  hundred  selections  in  music,  and 
all  for  forty  cents  I  is  a  triumph  for  even  the  Harpers 
and  their  ever-popular  **  Franklin  Square  Library." 
School  songs  and  home  songs,  songs  of  patriotism, 
songs  of  the  nursery  and  of  the  kindergarten,  songs 
of  sentiment,  songs  and  hymns  for  Christmas-tide,  and 
sacred  songs — hallowed,  many  of  them,  by  the  rever- 
ence of  millions  who,  having  ceased  to  sing  them 
here,  may  long  have  sung  them  yonder — ^these  are 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  volume  before  us.  While 
no  page  is  without  its  song  or  hymn  complete,  mak- 
ing no  connection  with  any  other  either  before  or 
after  it,  many  pages  are  so  made  up  as  to  afford  space 
for  much  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader  in  connec- 
tion* with  the  general  subject  of  music — ^as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  pages  facing  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, Hail  Columbia  and  the  Marseilles  Hymn  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  famous  national  songs  was  written.  The  book 
is  unique  in  kind,  and  most  satisfactory  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  contents. 

Geographical  Studies.  By  the  late  Professor  Carl 
Bitter,  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  original 
German  by  William  Leonhard  Gage.  Pp.  336. 
Price,  $1.00.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  6r*  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati aud  New  York. 

Comparative  Geography.  By  Carl  Bitter. 
Translated  by  William  L.  Gage.  Pp.  220. 
Price,  $1.00.      Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  <&*  Co. 

These  two  books  are  by  the  late  Professor  Ritter, 
the  most  eminent  geographer  of  his  time,  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  the  world  at  large.  The  first-named 
contains  the  six  lectures  read  before  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Science  in  Berlin,  at  different  times  from  1826 
to  1850.  These  lectures  are  esteemed  "the  consum- 
mation of  his  geographical  labors."  The  following, 
after  an  introductory  essay  to  general  comparative 
geography,  are  the  subjects  of  the  several  lectures  in 
their  order:  General  Observations  on  the  Fixed 
Forms  of  the  Earth's  Surface;  the  Geographical 
Position  and  Horizontal  Extension  of  the  Continents ; 
Remarks  on  Form  and  Numbers  as  Auxiliary  in 
Representing  the  Relations  of  Geographical  Spaces ; 
the  Historical  Element  in  Geographical  Science ; 
Nature  and  History  as  the  Factors  of  Natural  His- 
tory, or  Remarks  on  the  Resources  of  the  Earth ;  and 
the  External  Features  of  the  Earth  in  their  Influence 
on  the  Course  of  History. 
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Demosthenes.  With  Extracts  from  his  Orations^ 
and  a  Critical  Discussion  of  the  "  Trial  on  the 
Crown y  By  I..  Bredif,  Translated  by  M.  f, 
McAIahan,  A.  Af.  Price,  $^.oo.  Pp.  jio.  Chi- 
cago :  S,  C.  Griggs  &*  Co. 

This  able  work,  opens  with  an  eicposition  of  the 
character  and  conditions  of  oratory  among  the  Greeks. 
The  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  of  the  Athenian  people,  with  both  of 
whom  Demosthenes  was  brought  into  contact,  are 
vividly  presented.  The  great  orator  himself,  as  a 
man,  citizen,  statesman  and  orator,  is  sketched  with 
the  pen  of  a  master.  The  author  discusses  the  worth 
of  his  eloquence  in  the  light  of  truth  and  morality, 
analyzes  the  relations  of  justice  with  politics,  presents 
the  religious  aspects  of  Demosthenes'  character,  de- 
votes' a  seemingly  exhaustive  chapter  to  the  famous 
"  Trial  on  the  Crown,"  and  closes  with  a  striking 
summary  and  enforcement  of  the  lessons  which  the 
men  of  to-day  should  learn  of  antiquity. 

Recreations  in  Astronomy.     IVith  Directions  for 
Practical  Experiments  and  Telescopic  Work.     By 
Henry   White    Warren,    D.  D.       With   Eighty- 
three  JUustrations  and  Maps  of  Stars.     Pp.  284. 
New  York  :  Harper  6r»  Brothers. 
This  is  such  a  hand-book  on  the  grand  science  as 
will  aid  greatly  in  making  the  study  of  the  stars,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  popular  with  the  masses.     Every  effort 
that  looks  toward  an  end  so  desirable  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  every  good  book  upon  this  science 
heartily  welcomed.     The  distinguished  author,  now  a 
Bishop  in  the  Methodist  church,  has  been  for  years 
an  amateur  student  of  Astronomy,  and  his  eloquent 
lectures  upon   the  leading   topics  which   it  presents 
have  been  heard  with  rare  interest  by  lai^e  audiences 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.     The  chapters  found 
here    upon    the    Forces  of  Attraction    and    Inertia, 
Forces  of  the  Sunbeam,  the  Telescope,  the  Spectro- 
scope,  Uses  of   Astronomy,  the   Sun,   the   Planets, 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  the  Constellations,  and  the  Ulti- 
mate Force,  have  been  hammered  into  excellent  shape 
for  the  platform,  and  are  therefore  all  the  more  effec- 
tive.    '1  he  reverent  spirit  which  pervades  the  book  is 
one  of  its  very  best  features. 

Working  Drawings  and  How  to  Make  Use  of 
Them.       Designed   for    Industrial,     Technical, 
Normal,  and  the  higher  grade  Grammar  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Night  Schools  ;  and  Artisans  desir- 
ing a  Knaivledge'cf  the  Principles  of  Pattern  and 
Template  Ala  king.     By  Lewis  M.  Houpt,  Profes- 
sor of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, late  Director  Franklin   Institute  Drawing 
School,  Acting  Assistant  U.  S.  Coast  and   Geod- 
etic Survey,  etc.     J.  AI.  Stoddard^  Co.,  Phila. 
Drawing  in  our  schools  has  passed  through  several 
stages.     When  first  introduced,  instruction  in  drawing 
aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  copying  of  pictures  or 
models,     l^ext  came  drawing  from  memory  and  so- 
called  free-hand  drawing.     This  is  the  kind  of  draw- 
ing that  is  now  generally  taught.     It  stimulates  the 
observing  faculties,  cultivates  the  taste,  and  can  be 
utilized   in    preparing    patterns    for   prints,   carpets, 
tapestries,  etc.     But  clearly  the  time  has  about  come 
for  another  advance.     The  kind   of  drawing   now 
taught   is,  as  Professor  Haupt  says,  "comparatively 
worthless  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  trades."    It 
will  not  make  a  mechanic.     By  its  means  no  one  can 
prepare  working  drawings  for  work  in  wood,  stone,  or 
the  metals.     Professor  Iloupt's  little  book  is  designed 
to  remedy  this  defect.     Ability  to  draw  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  mastery  bf  any  mechanical  trade,  and  any 
cme  with  ordinary  talent,  we  think,  can  acquire  this 


ability  by  the  use  of  such  a  manual  as  the  one  before 
us.  We  commend  the  book  to  teachers  in  all  our 
higher  grades  of  schools.  w. 

Elementary    Natural    Philosophy.  .  Designed 
for  high  Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Koy  F. 
Grijffin,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Astron- 
omy in  Lake  Forest  Lniversity,  Illinois.    Pp.  2g^, 
Philadelphia  :  Sower,  Potts  &"  Co. 
The  aim  of  the  author,  a  teacher  of  many  years* 
experience  in  this  department  of  science,  has  been  to 
present  the  principles  of  physics  in  such  simple  form 
as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  average  stu- 
dent.    The  book  is  characterized  by  its  familiar  style, 
the  brevity  and  clearness  of  its  definitions  and  ex- 
planations, and  by  its  numerous  and  effective  illustra- 
tions.    Many  experiments  more  or  less  simple  are 
described,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  may  be  performed.     Numerous  practical 
problems  for  solution  are  given  in  their  appropriate 
connections,  and  aid  in  insuring  to  the  faithful  stu- 
dent a  better  acquaintance  with  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Talks  with   Teachers.     By  Rev.  A.  D.  Alayo. 

Pp.    200.     Boslott:    New    England    Publishing 

Company.    iS8r. 

The  author  says :  "  I  call  this  book  *  Talks  with 
Teachers '  because  I  am  indebted  to  the  many  super- 
ior teachers  who  have  honored  me  with  their  confi- 
dence and  affection  for  almost  everything  1  value  in 
it.  What  is  herein  written  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
photograph  the  flying  impressions  of  the  visits  of 
many  years  to  many  varieties  of  schools."  Dr  Mayo 
is  a  leading  clergyman  of  Massachusetts,  whose  name 
has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  his  fre- 
quent papers  on  educational  topics — which,  from  the 
popular  style  in  which  they  have  been  written  and 
the  striking  character  of  the  subjects  treated,  have 
caused  them  to  be  copied  or  quoted  largely  by  the 
press  of  the  country.  The  present  volume  is  made 
up  of  such  articles  from  his  pen  as  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  as  a  suggestive  book  well  worth 
having.  The  two  articles  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal,  which  we  reprint  from  its  pages,  will  give 
the  reader  a  taste  of  its  quality. 

Sunlight  and  Shadow,  or  Gleanings  from  my 

Life- Work.     By  John  B.   Gough.     With  Full' 

page  Engravings  and  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  the 

Author.      Pp.    ^42.      Hartford,    Conn. :  A.   D. 

Worthington  <Sr*  Co.,  188 1. 

This  record  of  personal  experiences  and  opinions, 
anecdotes,  incidents,  and  reminiscences — gathered 
from  thirty-seven  years'  experience  on  the  platform 
and  among  the  people  in  America  and  in  Europe — 
while  of  great  interest  to  such  as  have  never  seen  its 
gifted  author,  will  be  especially  in  demand  with  those 
who  have  heard  him  on  the  platform,  and  have  won- 
dered at  his  extraordinary  versatility  and  the  secret 
of  his  i^pfailing  power  over  an  audience.  **  God  Al- 
mighty educated  Mr.  Gough,"  said  the  venerable  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Union  College;  and  we  have  never  seen 
him  on  the  platform  that  we  did  not  endorse  this 
opinion.  He  is  a  whole  theatrical  company  con- 
densed into  one  man,  whether  for  comedy  or  tragedy ; 
and  after  hearing  all  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
who  have  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  drama  or 
opera  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  we  would  deliberately 
take  six  nights  with  Mr.  Gough  in  preference  to  a 
week  of  Forrest,  Booth,  Salvini,  Cushman,  Neilson, 
Modjeska,  or  anybody  else  we  recall ;  for  behind  the 
actor,  in  his  case,  there  is  the  power  of  a  grand  pur- 
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pose— ever}'thing  is  real,  nothing  a  sham.  Under  an 
appropriate  title  Mr.  Gough  has  here  gathered  together 
the  most  interesting  experiences  of  his  varied  life. 
The  book  represents  the  man — dashes  of  pathos  and 
sentiment,  passages  of  moralizing,  frequent  anecdote, 
reminiscences  of  people  he  has  met.  and  adventures 
he  has  shared,  all  warmed  by  his  kindly  spirit  and 
broad  sympathy.  A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  his  recent  experiences  in  England,  and 
the  most  graphic  descriptions  are  of  life  in  London, 
the  revelation  of  the  misery,  the  wit,  the  humor,  the 


abject  degradation,  the  queer  occupations,  the  views 
of  life  taken  by  the  lowest  classes.  In  drawing  these 
vivid  pictures,  the  author  mingles  stories  and  pathetic 
incidents,  reminiscences  of  other  times  and  places, 
and  sentiments  of  pity  and  of  sympathy,  and  warn- 
ings, exactly  as  he  does  in  his  lectures.  He  never 
sinks  his  individuality  ;  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
work,  and  charged  to  the  brim  with  love  of  humanity. 
The  book  has  been  brought  out  in  attractive  siyle  for 
the  subscription  trade.  The  publishers  may  be  ad- 
dressed as  above. 


Miscellany. 


PERSONAL    NOTES   AND    ITEMS. 

AMONG  the  graduates  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  California  was  a  young  colored  lady,  the  first 
of  her  race  that  has  graduated  at  any  of  our  Normal 
Schools. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  is  largely  patron- 
ized. The  catalogue  of  the  past  year  contains  the 
names  of  378  students. 

Andrew  Burt,  of  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  influential  teachers  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  long  and  favorably  known  all  over  the  State, 
died  recently,  as  we  understand,  of  cancer.  A  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Mr.  Burt  was  read  at  the  lace 
meeting  of  the  State  Association,  at  Washington. 

It  is  stated  by  Prof.  Maris,  Principal  West  Chester 
Normal  School,  {hat  the  school  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, there  having  been  forty-five  more  pupils  in  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  the 
building  being  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  accom- 
modate them  all  During  the  past  year  $1000  were 
expended  in  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  for 
the  laboratory. 

The  citizens  of  the  borough  of  McConnellsburg, 
Fulton  county,  recently  decided  by  popular  vote  to 
erect  a  new  school  house.  The  board  of  directors 
now  ask  for  proposals  for  both  a  frame  and  brick 
building,  T  shape,  Gothic  style,  containing  three  rooms 
for  teaching  and  recitation,  with  cloak  rooms,  etc.,  all 
on  ground  floor;  two  rooms  to  be  24x32,  the  other 
26x40.  The  new  building  is  to  be  completed  by  No- 
vember 1st,  1 88 1. 

The  Editor  of  The  School  Journal  attended  the 
annual  commencement  of  Polytechnic  College,  Phila- 
delphia, and  delivered  an  address.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of   Trustees. 

Governor  Hoy t  recently  vetoed  the  bill  making  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  Milton  school  district 
for  the  re-erection  of  and  payment  for  public  build- 
ings destroyed  by  the  Milton  fire  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1880.  The  Governor  states  in  his  message  that  the 
bill  conflicts  with  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  appropriations  of 
this  character  are  expressly  forbidden.  This"  section 
provides  that  no  appropriations  shall  be  made  for 
charitable,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes,  to  any 
person  or  community.  This  is  an  appropriation  to  a 
community,  as  each  tax-paying  citizen  would  be  a 
beneficiary  under  it. 

Elwood  L.  Kemp,  of  Hamburg,  Berks  county,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
Keystone  State  Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  and  will 
assume  the  duties  of  the  position  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  term  of  the  school  in  August. 
_     Prof.  A.  T.  Palm,  of   the   Shippensburg   Normal 


School,  was  in  Carlisle  on^  Saturday  of  last  week.  He 
recently  resigned  his  position  in  the  faculty  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  professor  has  had  a  long  and  success- 
ful career  as  teacher,  principally  in  this  county. — 
Carlisle  Volunteer. 

Twenty-five  Indian  girls  and  boys  from  the  Carlisle 
Training  School  have  left  for  the  Delaware  Valley, 
Bucks  county,  to  be  placed  on  farms,  mostly  among 
the  Friends,  during  vacation.  Twenty  more  left  for 
summer,  house  and  farm  work  near  Bloomsburg. 
Others  find  places  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

Change  of  Base. — Mr.  Jesse  Newlin,  a  Chester 
county  man  by  birth,  for  many  years  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Schuylkill  county,  was,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, defeated.  The  directors  of  Poltsville,  recogniz- 
ing Mr.  Newlin*s  abilities,  appointed  him  this  week  to 
the  principalship  of  Grammar  School  No.  2,  with  a 
salary  of  1 1, 100  per  annum,  ten  months'  term. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
states  that  a  movement  is  afoot  among  the  Germans  in 
the  United  States  for  the  creation  of  a  native  univer- 
sity on  the  model  of  those  in  the  old  country,  to  be 
called  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Universitat,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  "glorious  resuscitation  of  the  Fatherland." 
Milwaukee  is  mentioned  as  the  likeliest  candidate 
among  all  the  cities  of  the  West  that  aspire  to  the  honor 
of  harboring  this  child  of  pure  Teutonic  culture,  which 
would  cost,  to  begin  with,  about  two  million  dollars. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable,  however,  that  the  scheme  will 
come  to  anything. 

The  work  for  the  erection  of  the  new  dormitory  at 
Lincoln  University,  provided  by  the  liberal  donation 
of  Mr.  Huston,  of  Germantown,  has  been  commenced. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick,  48  by  68  feet,  three 
stories,  and  the  plans  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Huston 
of  Philadelphia.  The  University  is  also  to  have 
erected  a  large  pavilion,  in  which  the  commencements 
and  other  meetings  will  be  held.  The  substantial 
sum  of  $3,000  for  this  purpose  was  recently  contrib- 
uted by  a  noble  minded  and  generous-hearted  lady  of 
West  Chester.  The  interest  awakened  in  the  hearts 
of  philanthropists  by  the  needs  of  Lincoln  are  placing 
that  institution  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

Inspection  at  Chester  Springs. — The  Commit- 
tee on  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  of  Post  2,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  consisting  of  C-omrades  Samuel 
R.  Bachtell,  Thomas  E.  Merchant,  J.  Bernard  Brinton, 
Abram  G.  Rapp,  Amos  G.  Huber,  George  C.  Burling 
and  Charles  R.  Jones,  accompanied  by  Major  M. 
Veale,  paid  a  visit  recently  to  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
School  at  Chester  Springs,  to  make  their  annual  in- 
spection. "  The  committee  report  the  school  is  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Moore,  a  lady  in  every  way 
qualified  for  the  faithful  administration  of  the  trust 
confided  to  her  care.     She  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
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the  selection  of  her  corps  of  teachers,  with  whose  as- 
sistance she  has  succeeded  in  adopting  a  system  of 
instruction  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  the  boys 
and  girls,  now  numbering  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  an  education  at  least  equal  to  that  which  they 
could  obtain  at  any  other  institution  of  learning.  The 
committee  made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  de- 
partments, and  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  children 
could  not  be  better  located.  The  class-rooms,  sleep- 
ing apartments,  clothing  and  table,  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  appearance  of  the  children  attests 
that  no  healthier  spot  could  be  selected  in  the  State." 
Near  the  close  of  the  day  all  the  classes  were  assem- 
bled togetlier  and  addresses  made  by  Captain  Mer- 
chant and  Major  Veale. 

The  new  school-house  at  Monongahela  City  was 
dedicated  on  the  ist  inst.  The  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion was  made  a  general  jubilee.  There  were  promi- 
nent educators  from  abroad,  as  well  as  a  very  large  at- 
tendance of  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
The  school-room  was  brilliantly  illuminated  from  the 
cellar  to  the  roof,  and  presented  a  fine  appearance. 

The  exercises  opened  with  instrumental  music — a 
piano  selection — by  the  Misses  Abrams,  Wilson  and 
Sill.  Prof.  Antoif  had  a  fine  orchestra  in  attendance 
which  added  additional  eclat  to  the  occasion.  1  he 
dedication  hymn  was  then  charmingly  sung  by  twenty 
beautiful  school  girls,  dressed  in  white.  Alter  that 
came  the  addresses,  the  first  of  which  was  by  Stale 
Superintendent  Higbee.  He  said  the  School  buildi% 
M  ab  an  educational  palace,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
liner  in  the  State:  Addresses  in  the  same  strain  were 
made  by  Supt.  George  J.  Luckey,  of  the  City  schools, 
rittsburgh;  L.  H.  Durling,  Superintendent  of  the 
Allegheny  City  schools ;  Prof.  George  Beard,  of  the 
Southwestern  Normal  school  at  Calilomia;  Prof.  Teal, 
Superintendent  in  Greene  county,  and  Prof.  Hemp- 
hill, of  Allegheny. 

There  was  also  an  historical  address  by  Dr.  Van 
Voorhis,  who  gave  the  history  of  the  schools  in  Mo- 
nongahela City  from  the  days  of  the  log  cabin.  It  dis- 
played historical  research,  and  was  warmly  received. 

Bedford — Saxton,  New  Enterprise,  and  Saint 
Clairsville  districts  are  building  new  school  houses, 
with  a  view  to  grading  the  schools  at  those  places. 
That  at  Saxton,  when  finished,  will  be  the  best  house 
for  the  purpose  in  the  county,  outside  of  Bedford 
borough.  Private  or  select  schools  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  month  in  Bedford,  Everett, 
Schellsburg,  Pleasantville,  and  elsewhere,  several  of 
which  are  of  good  grade  and  well  attended. 

Cambria. — A  number  of  new  houses  are  being 
built  this  year.  The  Johnstown  Board  will  erect  a 
very  fine  building.  New  furniture  will  be  placed  in  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  country  districts.  Several 
select  or  Normal  classes  are  open  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  1  he  wages  of  teachers  have  been  raised 
in  certain  districts,  and  the  educational  outlook  is  en- 
couraging. 

Chester. — The  commencement  exercises  of  Spring 
City's  first  graduating  class  were  largely  attended. 
1  he  graduates  acquitted  themselves  ably — their  essays 
being  well  written  and  favorably  received.  The  prin- 
cipal, Jacob  K.  Jones,  one  of  Chester  county's  veteran 
teachers,  made  a  few  remarks,  dwelling  particularly 
upon  the  good  effects  of  granting  diplomas,  as  evinced 
by  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  schools  by  the 
clergy,  the  directors,  the  patrons  and  citizens  gener- 
ally. The  President  of  the  School  Board,  Dr.  Wm. 
Brower,  made  a  telling  little  speech.  The  exercises 
were  closed  by  a  speech  from  County  Superinten- 
dent Harvey,  in  which  he  clearly  showed  the  advan- 


tages arising  from  the  granting  of  diplomas  to  pupils 
who  coijjgplete  their  common-school  studies. 

Mifflin. — A  Normal  session  will  be  held  in  Mil- 
roy  during  August,  especially  designed  for  teachers, 
who  can  attend  at  little  expense — no  charge  for 
tuition,  and  boarding  comparatively  low.  There  were 
five  graduates  at  the  June  commencement  of  the 
Lewistown  Academy.  Under  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  W.  N.  Schuyler,  the  academy  has 
achieved  a  record  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  in 
the  past.  It  has  now  a  Normal  Department  for 
teachers,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  liberally  patron- 
ized. The  county  is  growing  in  educational  interest, 
in  better  work,  and  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  a  good 
teacher's  work  and  services.  Prospects  for  better  pay 
are  favorable ;  nevertheless,  a  few  of  our  best  teachers 
are  leaving  the  county  for  better -salaries  elsewhere. 

Northumberland. — At  Watsontown  a  successful 
Normal  class  was  taught.  Five  summer  schools  in 
Sunbury  are  doing  >vell.  The  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Milton  High  School  go  beyond  those  of  any 
former  year  in  point  of  general  excellence. 

Perry. — Tyrone  and  Buffalo  townships  are  erect- 
ing new  school  houses  on  an  improved  plan.  One  of 
our  active  teachers,  Mr.  Frank  Gensler,^f  Tyrone 
township,  has  recently  died.  The  private  schools 
have  all  closed  successful  terms.  Bloomfield  Academy, 
the  only  high-grade  school  in  the  county,  was  never 
in  more  flourishing  condition.  In  several  townships, 
the  directors  say  they  will  raise  the  wages  next  term. 

Potter. — Some  schools  are  not  in  session,  owing  to 
a  scarcity  of  teachers.  (It  might  be  interesting  to 
know  the  cause  of  such  scarcity), 

Susquehanna. — School  visitation  has  revealed  to 
Superintendent  James  the  fact,  that  summer  schools  for 
young  pupils  are  demanded  by  the  rural  districts.  In 
some  of  the  districts  there  seems  to  be  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  continuous  six  months'  school  term. 
The  Academy  at  Montit)se  has  a  new  principal,  Prof. 
C.  N.  Woodruff  taking  the  place  of  Prof.  Judson 
.  Gray. 

Venango. — The  Agricultural  Association  of  this 
county  has  erected  on  the  Fair  ground  a  circular 
building,  lOO  feet  in  diameter,  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  an  educational  exhibit.  The  schools  throughout 
the  county  are  preparing  work  for  this  purpose. 

Jefferson. — There  are  about  forty  schools  open 
for  a  summer  term.  In  some  of  the  districts  these 
schools  are  doing  good  work  and  are  well  attended ; 
in  others,  owing  to  poor  attendance,  it  is  a  waste  of 
public  money,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent, 
to  have  them  open. 

Clearfield. — The  local  Normal  Schools  have 
closed  with  examinations  by  the  teachers  in  charge. 
Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  building  of  ten  new 
school -houses  in  the  county.  The  School  Board  of 
Osceola  borough  have  increased  the  term  to  seven 
months  and  raised  the  salary  of  teachers.  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  Brown,  secretary  of  Clearfield  borough,  died  very 
suddenly  June  3. 

Armstrong. — There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education  at  present.  In  some 
of  the  districts  the  directors  intend  to  raise  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  in  one  district 
they  will  give  $25  more  per  month  for  a  principal  this 
year  than  last  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  schools  of  Leechburg  and  Freeport  can- 
not be  excelled  in  the  State,  if  the  ages  of  the  pupils 
are  taken  into  consideration.  They  passed  the  same 
examination  as  the  teachers,  and  handed  in  well  pre- 
pared manuscripts — much  neater  than  those  of  many 
old  and  experienced  teachers.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  teachers  of  Leechburg  and  Freeport. 
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twi  -  light,  When  the  sun  had  left  the  skies, 
sto  -  ry.  How  they  crossed  the  des  -  ert  wild, 
Ba  -  by     Was    the  bright  and    Morning      Star 
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Up       in  heaven    the    clear      stars     shining,  Through  the  gloom,  like  lov   -    ing      eyes  ? 
Journeyed  on  by     plain     and       mountain,  Till  they  found  ihe    Ho    -     ly       Child  ? 

He      who  came     to      light      the        Gen-tiles,    And  the  darkened     isles       a    -    far  ? 
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So       of    old      the    wise    men,     watching,    Saw       a     blaz  -  ing  stran  •  ger  star. 

How  they  o  -  pen'd   all       their     treas-ure.    Kneel -ing     to      that  In    -    fant         King, 
And     we  too     may     seek     His      era  -  die,   There  our  hearts*  best  treas  -  ures        bring, 
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And     they  knew  •  the   King    was         giv  -  en.   And     they  fol  -  lowed      it    from    far. 
Gave     the    jjold      and   fra    -    grant      in-cense.  Gave    the     m)TTh   in         of  -  fer  -   ing  ? 

Love     and  faith      and  true       de     -     vo  -  tion,   For      our    Sa  -viour,  God,  and   King. 
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WORK  AND  PLAY. 
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1.  Here    at        school  we      gath  -  cr        dai 

2.  Lcs   -  sons    o     -     ver,    then     each     rov 

3.  Work  and     play       we      min  -  gle       dai 


ly.  And  we  learn  the  gold  -  en  rule ; 
cr  Laughs  the  hap  -  py  hours  a  -  way; 
ly.    Both    we       do      with  lov  -  ing    zest ; 


Still  as 
Mer  -  ry 
Nev  -  er 


pir  -  ing,  nev  -  er  tir  -  ing.  That  is  what  we  learn  at  school! 
play-mates,  blithe  and  gay  mates.  That's  the  way  we  do  at  school! 
tir     -    ing,  still    as    -   pir     -  ing.   Till     the     sun     sinks  in       the     west 
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Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  best  practical  teachers 
in  this  country.  They  are  juat  fitted  to  tha  wants  oi  the  school-room, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  originality  and  freshness  which  have  made  Prof. 
Olney's  Books  so  attractive. 


OLJfET'S  FTB1T  LES.sOtfS  IK 
ARITUMEIIC. 

Tills  book  (rives  the  most  nrtroctlve  and  (borouvh 
ptnenullon  of  Prliuaiy  ArlthuieUc  ot  a.nj  yet  pub- 
Ilstieil.  It  Is  very  eleEsiitly  lllnmjaterl,  and  liua 
plenty  of  work  for  llio  sbliolar.  _ 
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OLKEPS  FBACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Tblsbook  oontainH  MO  P*g(<a.  nnd  more  ei&mplra 
tor  practice  Ibun  any  ollitr  book  or  11a  alusa  ;  unil  ilji? 
exBuipJui  are  bcller  imuled  and  mote  piTlotloul. 

Tbernira  are  brief  BD(I  clear. 

These  two  iMxiki  form  k  fnll  BBrf  enmplete 
•■B»e.  TkeT  coulslit  mar*  work  ana  at  ■ 
!•■■  price  itakn  any  other  serlea. 

OLSET'S  8CIESCE  OP  ARITHMETIC. 

This  book  fs  B  tlioronsh  ami  eihnnstlve  trentlee. 
■D<l  btiJetilgiiwl  only  lor  NoiiniU  Schools,  HtghSoilooU 


Olnej'B  First  PriDclpIea  of  Algfbra. 

Thin  Ib  a  nicint  lulmlrable  book  for  beginners  In 
Aluubni,    noiiiiiilii  clDili.  ICHthci- biicl-      '■ '-- 

OLNEY'S  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA. 
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It  Algebra 


aiii>ltcutlon.    ..    _  „ .... 

oaupby  bits  bail  a  moie  icoiulerfTil  MUBeei: 
COI.TuM'8  NEW  UEUORAPHIES.    Edition  for 

IsNl  nbout  re;i<l}-.  witb  cbs  most  cmiiplets  Statlatl- 

oul  Tflble-  ever  put  In  aMchool  liuograpby,  anri 

many  other  Improveuicnts. 
PATTKBSOM'S  SPELLERS.    Best  ever  printed. 
LOSHIMU'S  tXTI.INE  U.  B.   IIISTOST.    Mew 

Edition,  now  ready,  down  to  liixi. 
HILL'S  RHETOBIC  AXD  PALI(EB*S  BOOK- 

KBEPiNU. 

iBt  rr««  •■  applleaitttw. 


Intiwluctory  prlee,   bonnd  In  cloUi,  leatber  back, 
(Ooenta.    EicimiiKe.  60  oenin. 

SHELDON  &  OOMPAMT,  s  Mniay  StMst,  Hew  Tmik. 
Or    M.  B.  3I.OA1T,  198  r«nn  An„  Pittatmtll,  Pa. 
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Perfectly 

Solid  ud  Finn 
as  kig 

as  any  BaildiK 
ill  which 

They  are  Placed. 

Aiioid  Ike  annoyanee  of  repairing  light  anil  riciefy  furniture,  by  purchasing  desks  knou>n 
It  possess  the  requisite  fi-nnncM  and  ftrettffth. 

All  correspondence  protitptly  attended  to,  and,  as  toe  are  not  interested  irt  any  combination  of 
mny  nature  whatever,  ive  rnn,  and  ivlll,  when  called  upon,  mate  prices  IhatwUl  (to*  full  to 
tUase  you.     Send  for  circulars.     Address 

TliQ  Noble  aclKOol  Ftcmttura  Co.. 

"Wilkes  Baire,  Fenca. 

Anats  WanWd  In  Branr  Comntv  la  tlia  Stat*. 


The  Dtarast, 

StroD»est, 

RaDdscDiest 

Uosi  Darable 

Desk 

In  Ameria 

IfpE  B0W  0F  PIJ^BE^ 

dfiLTches  the  Continent  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 


•if  SK&AZ^IZB  TMB  PROMZSBe  -H- 

On  the  Pacific,  adopted  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  November  xa,  1880,  for  Four 
Years,     On  the  Atlantic  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.   14,  1880. 
City  of  New  York,  Oct.,  1879;  and  City  of  Providence,  (sec- 
ond City  of  New  England)  Dec.  17,  i88o.    Brooks's 
were  chosen  as  the  best  in  Providence  over 
all  of  the  principal  Arithmetics   of 
Boston,  New  York,  and 
the  West. 


*Mc  See  Prices  in  January  ITo.  of  the  Journal.  3M* 


EXTRACT  [DEC.  18, 1880]  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  EVENING  PRESS. 

Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  a  wide  and  permanent  use.  Their  author,  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  has  been  known  and  recognized  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country. 

These  works  have  an  immense  and  increasing  sale.  They  have  been  adopted  recently 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Oregon  by  State  action.  They  are  standard  by  ad- 
option in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  much  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  use  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  from  th6  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

These  works  were  largely  quoted  from  and  highly  commended  by  the  French  Commis- 
sion at  the  Centennial,  and  permission  has  been  sought  recently  for  the  right  to  translate 
them  for  the  schools  of  Brazil. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  new  education  and  the  analytic  thought  of  modem  arithmetic  per- 
vade these  books  throughout.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to  a  practical  or  business  subjects 
without  finding  new  and  fresh  information,  and  problems  which  show  evidence  of  having 
been  written  after  large  research  and  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  business  as  prac- 
ticed to-day.  The  introduction  of  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
schools  of  Providence. 


|foii(gomer]^^s  ||ormaf  Union  |nbuslriaf  Qravping. 


IN*TROI>TJCTION  I*RIOB>S.— Primary  Soolcs,  O  ota.    Intorxnediate,  18  oti 

M.an.ual  Tor  Primary  Sooks,  ^l.SO. 


-Mc  Rormal  Bdncatlo&al  Pnbllcatio&o»  ^ 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars.  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks.  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  MapSr  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book- Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

(Sower,  Fotts  &  Qo.^  FaMiskera, 

530  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 


The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  1881. 


The  Latest  Improved  and  Best  Desk  now  manufactured. 
The  attention  of  School  Directors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
backs  and  seats  of  the  "  Paragon''  are  double-tongued  and 
grooved.  They  are  also  firmly  glued  and  finished  as  one  piece 
by  machinery,  and  are  not  shipped  as  "  bundles  of  loose  slats." 


n-: 


IB 


SLAB  BEXCHES  MD  LOOSE  SLAT  SEATS  HATE  HAD  THEIB  DAT. 


SB   i 

si;  i-s' 

!.'!  1  ' 

■fit  ?0  SCBEWS  WOBKINO  OUT  OR  SLATS  FALLIIte  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-BOOV.  ^-I- 
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INTBODUCTION8  IS  PEWMSYtVAMIA^ 

—The  rollovlngna 
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earaonBthen 

merone  Intro- 

ilnrttom  of  The  ParagaD  Deik  i 
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rtng  the  pMt  year 
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New  Alb. 
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Sleelton,  Lai 
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KlUarc,  New, 
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School  Fi 
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in  UK)  In 

of  yetirs.  and  it  ranki  u 

b*M  of  the  KTeral  kinda  put  up 

nonrbul 

rtlngg." 

IVe  wish  every  Schoai  Officer  to  see  samples   of  the  Pitra^oH   before  buying.      The  Paragon 
Desks  tvill  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  ■which  they  are  placed.     ^  notified  in  time  we  wi/l  at- 
tend meetings  0/  Boards  of  Education,  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
ff"  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOK13-  M.  SATTBBB,  622  S.  3d  St.,  Sarriaburs,  Fa., 
Hoa.  H.  S.  ACKERHAK,  Qreeraborg,  Pa.,   or  DUFPALO  HARDff  ARE  CO.,  Buffalo,  If.  T. 


AFFLETONS'  REAOERS,  PENNSYLVANIA  AOENGY  QUIOEENBOS'  OOMPOSmOR 

QUAOlfflNBOS' GRAMMARS,     !/•  Olf  ^letOt\  Ct  CO.  KRUSI'S  DRAWIN8  BOOKS, 

APPLBTONS*  GB08RAPHIE8,  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT.  WOMAN'S  OHBMISrRT, 

;  MABSffS  BOOK-KBEPKO, 

MODEL  nflPT  ROnK^  ,„_^...^^,^  , 

«UAOKBNBOS  HISTORIBS.  ■pn'T'rGTrTT.T.-Et    t»a  Other  Standard  Text^Booka. 


The  Pooks  pemanded  by  Educators. 


^  f'Me  E^atest  mmM,  B@st  ir@st»® @€ik@«  I- 


PPLETONg'  mW^  0F  f  EpE^g. 


From  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Bdited  by  J,  P.  'Wickersham,  XjIj.  D. 
Suptf  Public  Instruction,  and  J. P.  McCaskey»  Principal  Male 

Hieh  School,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  have  been  through  Appletons'  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted 
with  them.  Lessons  on  **  How  to  Read"  are  placed  at  intervals  through  them.  These 
present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  child.  Being  made  reading  exercises^  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 
by  way  of  an  introduction.       

GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHUTLEILL  COUNTT  WHERE 

THET  ARE  USED. 

From  JESSE  NEWLIN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 

and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Having  visited  nearly  all  the  fifty-four  districts  in  which  Appletons*  Readers  have  been 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  officers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exception^  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  of  our 
School  Readers.     I  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons*  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular  ;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
that  is  not  essential. 


A  full  set  of  Appletons*  Recuiers  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  any  Director,  Teacher,  or  Friend 
of  Education,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  $i,io.  After  inspection  they  can,  if  desired,  be 
returned,  at  our  expense,  and  the  money  refunded. 

Exchange.  Introduction 
A"PFL.TCTON-S'    H^IRST    RI^^ADKR,       -       -       -        ^O.IO  .20       ' 

-A.l-»I>LE'rONiS»     SKiCOND     UKA.I3KR.    -        -  .15  .33 

^F»P»L.PrrONS'    THIRX)  K.KAI3KR,    -       -  -  .20  .42 

-A^HPLK^rOlSrS'     jnOUKTH    K-KA^OKR,  -  .25  .56 

^PPI^IDTONS'     FIFXli    RKADICJR,       -       -       -  .40  l.OO 

~  JO'B.'N  A.  M.  PASSMOHE,  Pottsville,  Fa. 


-MliTke  Best  and  The  Cheapest.  4m- 

The  "Star"  Bent- Wood  D.esk. 

THIS  Desk  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  grades  of  Schools,  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  found  the  BEST  »n(^CHEAPEST  Desk  ever  purchased  by 
any  School  Officer,  It  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  respect,  and  no  District  or  School  has 
ever  made  a  mistake  in  using  it.     It  wiil  always  prove  satisfactory. 
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-MicSEAD  THE  T£iSTIMON7«^ 

And  decide  whether  it  will  not  pay  to   examine  this  Desk  before  making  purchase. 


Matrt.  L.  ».  McCli 

OenU.~Vie  have  oseri  for 
"Ben*  (Tood"  DesI 
laDkclor;.    ~' 


s.  Ud., . 


KnlcleorFurnltuii),  eruUy  kepi  clean.,  and  nitlioiigti. 
from  vartniis  «iii»es.  trequenUy  reinoveil  trom  ro«iii 
Mtoom.t/iownonffno/wraTorvieake'tliio,  Tlieyace, 
'oi  tlieir  quality,  a  very  Inexpenirtve  UcsK. 
V«ry  jiLnoefflly  youra, 

ReetorSI.  JUdrjr'i  Hoift'  Academy. 

4IWBBBBI,  S.  C,  AprU  etli,  itei. 

H*Cto. 
QBBil  llio  "Bent    ii'ootJ"  Deska 

ears  ago  ami  tind  Uiem  perfeclly 

_,_— J.    ^^te  fiat  been  bt-oken^  Ihougb  ttie}' 

have  been  oon tin uou sly  used  sluoe  we  bouslitllieiu. 


I.  L.  B.  MeC 


™iy. 


'.  HOL 


Prirtdeni  Xiwbt 

I.  N.  Y.,  May  IMb, 


CoUeg. 


J.  U.  JoUHSON. 

•tKDDO.  Ldzebki  Co.,  Pa.,  Uay  Btli,  1881. 


>.  L.  B.  MeCleet    it  Co 


t  pleasure  In  stating 


four  ycam  i 
luLveWn  I 


11  l^Ui.  len. 

luRlit  ofyou 
B  given  aniire  bhiisihciEihi.  Tlier 
ant  tae  Thirty  Mo-Uhi  nni)  we  liava 
ew  to  replape  or  liiul  iiny  breahasft 
]ld  iinliesltutluKly  s.iy  tliat  tOe 
ka  aruanpuiiar  tac  service  to  auf 
or.       Iteapeotfully  yours, 

P.  P.  Baoira. 

PoTtiut  Co..  Pa.,  April  20tb.  l§n. 

eiu  Wood"  Draka  bouRlit  for  this 
ive  been  tliomiii^bly  tiled  in  th« 

lol  vot  UietlrBlslKn  cif  fiilliiiw.Bnil 
proveil  to  be  all  yon  claluied  for 

■I.  L.  Barclat. 
See.  WhaHan  Bchooi  DUI. 


■le>\' 


L.  B.  MelXees  &  Qo..  I 

'e  Knulbt 

;liool  IiesKH  nii-m.'diH 
-y  way  sutlafaclui-y. 

CvBUB  Eldeb,  <8n;.  q/'  Cbmmflfn, 


'  flmJ    ll'i 


iKlbib  and  ClntHlcal  Scliool 
'      ■  ■         vei-Hl  yuuiB 

1   by  )  ou,  e 


BUT  THIS  DESK  And  Toa  Will  Hare  Similar  Experience  to  (hat  Qnoted  Abore. 

BAUFLE  S£NT  FREE.    Send  for  Sample  and  Prices,  and  don't  buy  any  desk  until  you 
are  aatlsfled  tbe  Bent  Wood  Desk  is  not  wliat  yon  want. 

Xfc  B.  McCXjESS  &  CO.,  (Senwal  School  Fimiahers, 

1023  Arch  St..  Philadelphia- 


-Mt  ffitcGl^FFETr'S  3N-   . 


EVIgED  f  E^DEl^g  MD  SPELLER. 


1,000,000.  eYEi^  eNE  jaiwiieN  ^ii^e^dy  ij^^FReDacED.  1,000,000. 


McGuffoy's  Bevlsed  Boaders  arc  the  latest,  the 

most  attractive,  and  the  best  Readers  published. 

They  cover  a  wider  range  of  the  best  English  lit- 
erature than  any  other  series. 

They  contain  selections  from  the  writings ^of  two 
hundred  (200)  staiKlard  authors. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated  than 
any  other  series.  • 

They  are  embellished  with  230  engravings,  all  new, 
by  60  of  the  best  artists  in  America. 

They  are  adapted  to  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  book-making  art. 


MoQnffey'gReyiMd  First  Eclectic  ReadcTi    . 
McQoffey's  R^yised  Second  Eclectic  Reader, 
MoGitffey's  Reviaed  Tlurd  Eclectic  Reader, 
McQoffey'g  Reyised  Foorih  Eclectic  Reader, 
McGoffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader, 
KcGuffejr'B  Revised  Sath  Eclectic  Reader, 
McGoffey's  Revised  Spelling  Book, 
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Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

"1  have  received  the  beautiful  series  of  McGklffdy's  BdVlsed  Boftdors*  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  standard  and  justly  valued  books. 

"  I  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  McGuffey,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  among  the  wisesf  and  best  American 
educators.  1  know  that  he  regarded  these  Readers  as  the  most  important  work  of  his  life — highly  useful 
as  it  was  in  other  respects. 

"  This  revision  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory,  for  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  you;  and  I 
hope  the  series  may  long  hold  its  honored  place  in  the  favor  of  the  American  public.'* 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  WORLD,  BOSTON. 

"  We  must  say  of  McGuffey's  Revlsed  Readers  that  the  selections,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  un- 
commonly  good ;  the  gradation  is  judicious ;  and  our  most  eminent  authors  are  represented.  The  com- 
piler's constant  aim  is  obvious,  to  produce  proper  ethical  results  in  connection  with  drill  in  reading;  and 
the  bool  .s  as  a  whole,  as  we  have  reason  to  testify  from  several  weeks  of  actual  trial,  are  very  fascinating 
for  pleasure  reading. 

•*  Their  great  charm,  however ^  is  in  their  pictures^  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  ate  in  the  best  styU^ 
both  as  respects  drawing  and  engraving,  now  compassed  by  American  art.  There  are  any  number  of  cuts 
scattered  lavishly  through  these  books  which  are  equal  in  beauty  and  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  to 
the  best  work  that  has  been  seen  in  the  magazines.     We  can  say  no  more." 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  STATIONER,  NEW  YORK, 

"  An  event  which  is  noteworthy  for  the  influence  it  will  exert  upon  the  future  is  the  new  edition  of  Mc- 
Guffey's Readers,  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  The  point  to  which  I  refer  is  the  marvelous  excellence  of 
the  engravings.  Money  could  buy  nothing  better  in  that  line,  and  the  engraver  can  produce  nothing  more 
perfect.  It  is  of  the  style  and  quality  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  celebrated  New  York  Illustrated  Mag- 
azines. When  the  boys  and  girls  whose  young  eyes  look  on  these  splendid  engravings  become  men  and 
women,  sham  and  shoddy  hi  art  will  have  to  stand  aside,  will  get  no  quarter  from  them.' 


>i 


Mcat7FFB7'S  H£VISEB  RS.^DERS. 


New  York  City, 

HOBOKRN, 

Trkrr  Hautb, 
Fort  W\ynk, 
Sandusky, 
oskaloosa, 

CHILACOrHE,  O  , 

Grbrnvili.r,  Mich., 
Mrxico,  Mo., 
Nbwport,  Ky,, 
Grbrnsbung,  Ind„ 
Antrim,  N.  ri., 
Wilmington,  III., 
Ix>s  Angbles,  Cal., 
Urban  A.  III.. 
California  Pa., 
NbWakk,  O., 


Brooklyn, 
Patterson,  N.  J., 
DuBUQUB,  Iowa. 
BuRUNGTON.  Iowa, 
Paris,  Ky., 
Iowa  City, 
Savannah,  Mo., 
Carrolton.  Ga., 
Wichita,  Kan., 
Zanesvillb,  O., 
Garroll  City,  Ia. 
Gborgbtown,  iCy,, 
Savannah,  Mo„ 
Frbdrricktown,  Mo., 
Columbus,  Ind., 
Ark.  City, Kan., 
Flushing,  N.  Y., 


Saint  Louis, 
St  Joseph,  Mo., 
Toprka,  Kansas, 
Hutchinson,  Kak., 
Shelbyvillb,  Tbnn., 
South  Bend,  Ind,, 
Carbondalb,  III., 
Rrmington,  Ind., 
Effingham,  Kas., 
Strubbnvillb,  O., 
Miudlktown,  Mass., 
Andbkson,  Inu., 
Hamilton, O  „ 
Mansfibld,  O., 
Gallatin,  Mo., 
Concordia,  Kan., 
Cynthiana,  Ky., 


San  Francisco, 
Sackambni'o, 
Charleston,  III. 
Lexington,  Ky., 

KiRKSVILLE,  Mo. 

Dayton,  O. 
Ki(.HMOND,  Ind.. 

CoNNkKSVILLE,  iND., 

Cuthbrrt,  GAj, 
Clarksvillb,  Tbnn., 
Ashland,  Miss., 
PiBRCF  City,  Mo., 
Bloomington,  Ind., 
Seymour,  Ind., 
Amkricus,  Ga. 
Bahalia,  Miss. 
Elk  Falls,  Kan., 


ClKCINWATT, 

Chattanooga, 
£.  Saganaw,  Mick., 
Columbus,  O., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Ia., 
Portsmouth,  O., 
Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Atlantic,  Iowa, 
Circlbvillb,  O. 
Carlinvillb,  Ilu, 
Olamon,  Me., 
Hartford  City,  Ls'O., 
St.  James.  N.  Y., 
Sullivan,  Ind., 
Clinton,  III.. 
Taunton,  Mass., 
Columbus,  Kan. 


And  500  other  largre  Cities  and  Towns. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  &  New  York. 


-^1881-82.*^ 

Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping 

Respectfally  notifies  all  whom  It  may,  can,  must, 
mlfirht,  could,  woald  or  should  concern  that  he  has 
l^erfected  arrangements  for  supplying  all  demands  for 

I.  Penusylvaula  Reversible  Writing  Books. 

(Large  Size,  f  Nos.,  doz.  $1.20  ;  or  Small,  lo 
No6.  84c.  doz.  ' 

II.  Kllsworth's  Chart  of  Pen  Holdlue. 
(30x40  inches, )  1 1  .oo.     Paient  July  «,  JS79T 

III.  Ellswortli's  Reversible  Clxamiiiatiou 
Papers.    75  cts.  perdoz. 

IV.  Ksseiitial  Penmanship.  New  and  Com- 
pjete  Manual, |i.oo 

V.  Kllaworth's  Text-Book  of  Peumaiishlp. 
The  Original  Pioneer  Work  of  1862,  (cuts  re- 
juvenated)         -tc 

VI.  Ellsworth's  Manaal  of  Composltlou  and 
letter  Writing -cc 

VII.  Ellsivorth's   Slate    Writing    Copies. 

VIII.  Iililswurth's   Combined  Blotter  and 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  have  been  published  in  the 
School  Journal  from  the  beginning. 
Those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  work  of  this  body  can  find  therein 
a  full  history.  At  first  the  reports  were 
rather  brief,  but  for  a  good  many  years  they 
have  been  very  full,  embracing  the  papers 
read  and  the  discussions  almost  verbatim. 
In  recognition  of  its  services.  The  Journal 
was  formally  made,  many  years  ago,  before 
the  present  Editor  was  connected  with  it, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Association.  It 
has  tried  hard  to  fulfill  this  function  and 
to  deserve  the  honor.  As  an  example  of 
its  efforts  in  this  direction  and  of  its  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  teachers,  it  takes 
pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  present 
number,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at 
Washington.  As  will  be  seen,  its  columns 
are  packed  full  of  this  matter  from  cover  to 
cover.  No  educational  body  in  this  coun- 
try has  what  it  does  so  fully  or  so  carefully 
reported,  or  so  conveniently  placed  in  a 
form  that  will  remain  permanent  for  all  the 
coming  generations.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  The  Journal  has  incurred  both  trouble 
and  expense  in  preparing  this  report ;  the 
only  return  it  asks  is  that  the  teachers  of  the 
State  will  stand  by  it,  as  it  endeavors  to 
sUnd  by  them. 

Washington,  the  place  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation held  its  late  meeting,  is  the  county 
leat  of  Washington  county.  It  is  noted  for 
its  culture  and  refinement.  Here  are  located 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 


ington Female  Seminary,  and  Trinity  Hall, 
all  flourishing  seats  of  learning.  The 
county  itself,  the  first  organized  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  just  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  is  famous  for  its  thrifty, 
energetic,  intelligent  people,  and  for  the 
interest  that  has  always  been  taken  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  good  schools. 
■Until  within  a  few  years,  the  town  had  no 
railroad  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
State,  and  hence  the  late  meeting  was  the 
first  the  Association  ever  held  in  it;  but  the 
henrty  welcome  received  and  kindness 
shown  by  the  people  will  doubtless  cause  the 
visit  to  be  repeated  at  an  early  day. 

The  Local  Committee,  under  the  ener- 
getic chairmanship  of  Dr.  Hays,  President 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  had 
made  all  needed  preparation  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  boarding  accommodations  were 
ample  and  at  reasonable  rates,  the  Town 
Hall  answered  very  well  as  a  place  to  hold 
the  sessions,  and  the  local  expenses  were  all 
generously  met  from  a  fund  contributed  by 
the  citizens.  The  promises  made  to  induce 
the  Association  to  go  to  Washington  were 
more  than  fulfilled. 

The  meeting  was  considered  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held  by  the  Association.  The 
meetings  at  Philadelphia,  at  West  Chester, 
at  Greensburg,  and  perhaps  at  a  few  other 
places,  wtre  larger;  but  the  meeting  at 
Washington  must  be  classed  among  the 
largest.  We  have  not  the  roll  of  members 
before  us  as  we  write,  but  we  think  a  major- 
ity of  the  counties  in  the  State  were  repre- 
sented by  their  leading  teachers  and  school 
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officers.  Of  course,  however,  the  body  of 
the  Association  was  made  up  of  members 
from  the  counties  nearest  to  the  place  of 
meeting — Washington,  Allegheny,  Fayette, 
Greene,  etc. 

The  programme  of  exercises  was  a  good 
one.  It  was  properly  varied,  and  the  topics 
in  the  main  were  such  as  the  times  are  press- 
ing forward  for  discussion.  The  following 
criticism  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  is 
neither  in  point  nor  in  good  taste,  but  we 
give  it  in  order  that  those  interested  may 
see  what  a  staid  old  newspaper  like  the 
Ledger  says  about  them. 

The  Ledger  considers  that  '*  *  The  High 
School  Question  *  is  of  far  less  importance 
to  more  than  half  of  all  the  children  in  the 
schools  than  the  low  school  question ;  that  is 
to  say,  What  shall  be  done  to  put  the  pupils  in 
the  primary  schools  forward  in  a  faster  and 
more  efficient  manner  than  the  present  sys- 
tem does  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic? 
Until  this  question  is  answered,  the  tardy 
progress  of  primary  pupils  in  the  'three 
R*s'  will  remain  one  of  the  most  signal 
'Mistakes  of  our  Present  Schools;*  and 
makes  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  title  of  the 
other  address  one  word,  to  make  it  read 
this  way :  '  Our  Public  Schools  a  Success ' 
[limited]. 

"At  yesterday's  session  one  of  the  mascu- 
line teachers  thought  his  own  time  and  that 
of  the  Association  well  spent  in  listening  to 
*A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Esthetics,*  and 
on  the  day  before  another  masculine  occu- 
pied part  of  the  session  with  an  address  on 
*  The  Hero,  Recognized  and  Unrecog- 
nized.' It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
effectively  these  exceedingly  pertinent  topics 
will  advance  the  inquiry  into  the  most 
profitable  line  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  school 
children  who  never  get  beyond  a  secondary. 
What  could  be  more  to  the  point  than 
'Esthetics'  and  the  'Unrecognized  Hero?' 
When  will  these  teachers'  assemblages  get 
down  to  the  vital  question  upon  which  the 
schooling  of  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  depends?" 

If  the  "masculine"  who  writes  the  edi- 
torials for  the  Ledger  would  take  the  time 
to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, he  would  ascertain  that  the  very 
questions  he  considers  so  important  receive 
a  just  proportion  of  attention. 

We  were  not  present  at  the  meeting  until 
Thursday  morning,  and  had  not  therefore 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  many  of  the 
papers  or  discussions,  or  of  catching  in  full 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion.     We  were  met, 


however,  on  our  arrival,  upon  all  sides,  with 
expressions  like  these:  "We  have  had  a 
good  meeting;"  "This  is  the  best  meeting 
we  have  ever  had ; "  "I  have  never  attended 
so  interesting  an  educational  meeting;" 
"We  are  having  a  good  time;"  "Our 
papers  and  discussions  have  been  first-rate," 
etc.,  etc.  These  expressions,  no  doubt, 
voiced  the  general  good  feeling.  But  we 
place  the  full  proceedings  before  our  read- 
ers, and  they  can  judge  for  themselves. 

We  were  glad  to  see  all  classes  of  our  ed- 
ucational institutions  represented  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  in  the  meeting.  The  colleges 
were  represented  by  Doctors  Hays,  Jeffers, 
and  Miller ;  the  Academies  were  represented 
by  Doctor  Shumaker  and  others ;  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  were  represented  by  nearly  all 
the  Principals  and  some  of  the  professors ; 
our  higher  graded  schools  were  represented 
by  Messrs.  McCaskey,  Geist,  Dolan,  An- 
drews, Miss  Lloyd,  and  many  others ;  the 
School  Department  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Higbee,  and  Messrs.  Hougk,  Lindsey,  and 
Stewart ;  some  twenty  or  more  county  and 
city  superintendents  were  present,  and  the 
ungraded  common  schools  were  out  in  force. 

We  are  glad  that  the  feature  of  life-mem- 
bership, proposed  at  York  a  year  ago,  was 
adopted.  It  will  give  more  solidity  and 
permanency  to  the  Association.  Only  a 
small  number  handed  in  their  names  as  life 
members,  but  many  more  would  have  done 
so  if  the  matter  had  not  been  left  to  the  last 
hour  of  the  closing  session.  Had  we  been 
present,  we  would  have  advocated  the  setting 
apart  of  the  money  arising  from  life-mem- 
berships for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mon- 
ument in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Harrisburg 
to  the  founders  of  our  public  school  system, 
as  proposed  by  the  committee.  A  location 
for  such  a  monument  has  been  provided  by 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Association  seemed 
to  forget  in  postponing  the  matter  that  it 
had  already  some  years  ago  placed  on 
record  resolutions  favoring  the  project. 
We  give  notice  that  the  subject  will  be 
brought  up  again  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  little  incident  connected  with  life-mem- 
bership in  the  Association  happened  at 
Washington,  the  mention  of  which  will  not 
be  considered  out  of  place  here.  We  must 
speak  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  way  to  return 
our  thanks  to  our  friends,  or  to  say  how 
deeply  we  appreciate  this  generous  and  deli- 
cate kindness.  Just  as  we  had  spoken  to  the 
treasurer  in  regard  to  becoming  a  life-mem- 
ber, with  the  hope  that  our  name  would  be 
the  first  on  the  list,  we  were  handed  the  fol- 
lowing note : 
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Washington,  Pa.,  July  28,  i88x. 

Dr.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Dear  Sir: — A  selected  few  of  your  many 
friends  have  constituted  you  the  first  life- 
member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania. 

They  beg  you  to  accept  this  as  an  expression 
of  their  high  personal  regard,  as  well  as  a  small 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  your  long  and  de- 
voted scr^'ices  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Very  truly  yours, 
I.  S.  Geist,  W.  H.  Shelley, 

S.  A.  Baer,  J.  V.  Montgomery, 

N.  C.  Shaeffer,         H.  Houck, 
Jesse  Newlin,  J.  P.  McCaskey, 

G.  W.  Weiss,  J.  A.  M.  Passmore. 

The  addresses  in  memory  of  S.  S.  Halde- 
man,  John  S.  Ermentrout,  and  Andrew 
Burtt,  delivered  at^he  last  session,  were  pe- 
culiarly appropriate.  The  Association  could 
hardly  lose  three  other  members  more  dis- 
tinguished, more  useful,  or  who  would  be 
more  lamented. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  success  of 
the  meeting  was  mainly  owing  to  Deputy 
Superintendent  Houck,  the  affable  and  effi- 
cient chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
President  Newlin  occupied  the  chair  with 
becoming  dignity,  preserved  excellent  order 
throughout  all  the  sessions,  and  despatched 
the  business  promptly. 
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STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  called  to  order  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  at  2  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of 
July,  1881,  by  the  President,  Jesse  Newlin, 
esq.,  of  Schuylkill  county. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Johnston,  D.  D.,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  who  read  from  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  ii.  1 5-26,  and  offered  prayer. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Hays,  of  Allegheny  City,  sang 
"Janet's  Choice,"  after  which  Superintendent 
E.  W.  MoucK,  of  Washington  county,  deliv- 
ered the  following 

address  of  welcome. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  To  me 
has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  duty  of  welcoming  you 
to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton and  Washington  county.  Many  persons,  with  an 
invidious  turn  for  criticism,  delight  to  designate  our 
county  seat  as  little  Washington ;  and  although  we 
may  be  smaH  when  contrasted  with  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  capital  of  our  country,  we  shall  be 
able,  I  d9ubt  not,  ere  you  bid  our  hospitable  homes 
farewell,  to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  not  animated  by 
that  littleness  of  mind  and  heart  which  would  prompt 
OS  to  the  performance  of  a  mean  action,  and  that  we 
are  not  great  only  **  in  that  strange  spell — a  name** 

Here,  beneath  the  classic  shades  of  the  Alma  Mater 
of  so  many  of  our  country's  great  and  good — ^here. 


where  our  Blaines,  our  Ewings,  our  Achisons,  our 
McKennans,  our  Hopkins,  our  Gows,  and  the  long 
list  of  others  so  well  known  to  fame  and  fortune,  im- 
bibed those  principles  which  afterwards  guided  them, 
and  drank  deep  draughts  from  that  Pierian  spring, 
which  were  ever  after  an  inspiration  to  do  and  to  dare 
"  in  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle ;"  and  almost 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  home  of  her  sister  in- 
stitution— the  beloved  and  lamented  Jefferson — I  bid 
you  welcome — welcome  to  our  homes,  welcome  to 
our  hearts. 

This,  fellow-teachers,  is  the  first  time  your  Associa- 
tion has  convened  within  the  limits  of  Washington 
county — ^the  first  county  organized  in  the  Keystone 
State  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
we  hope  that  it  may  not  be  the  last  time  you  shall  as- 
semble in  our  midst.  We  hope  that  you  may  feel  so 
heartily  welcomed,  and  that  your  meeting  may  be  one 
of  such  unquestioned  success  and  enjoyment,  that  your 
recollections  of  these  things  shall  induce  you  to  again 
select  our  county  as  your  place  of  meeting  in  the  not 
remote  future,  and  that,  as  the  years  go  on  and  the 
history  of  the  Association  is  read  in  the  future,  ^ 
shall  appear  that  Washington  county  and  Washington 
county  educators  shall  have  many  times  entertained 
you. 

I  said  that  we  were  the  first  county  organized  sub- 
sequent to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  or- 
ganization being  effected  March  28,  1781,  just  an 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  her 
social  and  political  history  from  that  early  period  has 
been  interwoven  with  that  of  her  educational  inter- 
ests.  The  venerable  institution  of  learning  located 
in  this  place  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  evi- 
dences of  the  love  which  our  fathers  had  for  the  cause 
of  education — and  its  perpetuation  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  their  posterity  have  inherited  a  full  meas- 
ure of  their  devotion.  Washington  Academy,  from 
which  Washington  College  originated,  was  chartered 
in  1787,  and  from  that  early  period  in  our  history 
this  has  continuously  been  the  centre  from  which  has 
emanated  a  constantly  widening  and  increasing  influ- 
ence for  good.  The  Canonsburg  Academy,  from 
which  sprang  Jefferson  College,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  successful  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  then  remote  West,  had  its  origin  in  1791  ;  and, 
until  its  consolidation  with  Washington,  sent  out  an 
unceasing  stream  of  graduates,  whose  lives  were  a  per- 
petual witness  of  character  of  the  work  done  there. 
Thousands  from  almost  every  habitable  land  beneath 
the  sun,  scattered  as  they  have  been  in  the  battle  of 
life,  look  back  with  affectionate  remembrance  to  their 
Alma  Mater  on  the  classic  hillside  in  Canonsburg. 

Previous  to  these  dates,  howevei,  there  were  in  ex- 
istence at  least  three  classical  and  scientific  schools, 
which,  howsoever  primitive  they  may  have  been  in 
their  resources  and  equipments,  did  valorous  service 
in  the  cause  of  liberal  education — ^many  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  times  having  received  their  early 
training  in  them.  The  names  of  Dodd,  and  Smith, 
and  McMillan,  will  ever  be  green  in  the  history  of 
Washington  county  as  stalwart  pioneers  in  ]x)th  learn- 
ing and  religion.  The  impetus  given  and  the  good 
accomplished  by  these  aposdes  of  the  truth,  and 
their  colleagues  in  the  wilderness,  can  never  be  com- 
puted nor  forgotten. 

And  not  only  have  we  these  evidences  of  a  love 
for,  and  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  to  pre- 
sent, but  we  are  able  to  point  with  pride  to  the  many 
successful  institutions  of  learning  at  present  in  active 
operation  amongst  us.  Besides  the  ones  referred  to, 
which  ajre  now  united  under  one  common  head  and 
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management,  and  retaining  the  name  of  each  in  the 
combmed  title  of  Washington  and  Jefterson,  and  which 
so  worthily  and  successlully  maintains  the  old-time 
prestige  oi  the  separate  colleges,  we  have  others  no 
less  successful  and  of  equally  high  standing — such  as 
Jefferson  Academy,  located  at  Canonsburg,  the  Wash- 
ington'  Female  Seminaiy,  and  Trinity  llall,  both  lo- 
cated in  this  place.  Each  of  these  schools  in  its  own 
special  field  is  doing  a  work  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion alike  creditable  to  those  in  charge,  and  .profitable 
to  the  interests  of  the  cause  in  the  county  at  large. 

In  the  field  of  common  school  education,  too,  we 
have  accomplished  much  of  which  we  may  justly  be 
proud.  Here  in  Washington  is  a  Union  School,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  a  pride  and  a  glory  to  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  And  justly  proud  of  it  as  they 
have  been  in  years  gone  by,  iliey  have  additional 
cause  to  be  proud  of  it  as  at  present  conducted,  under 
the  eihcient  principal  and  his  no  less  efiicient  corps  of 
assistants  now  in  charge  of  it.  So  also  at  Mononga- 
hela  City,  where  they  have  recently  erected  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  thoroughly-equipped  buildings 
in  the  West.  At  Canonsburg  and  at  other  pnints  in 
the  county  are  there  schools  quite  as  efficient.  To 
crown  all  in  this  field,  we  have  within  our  limits,  at 
the  flourishing  town  of  California,  the  State  Normal 
School  of  the  Tenth  Normal  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Fayette,  Greene,  Somerset  and  Wash- 
ington. This  flourishing  institution  tor  the  training  of 
teachers  was  hrst  established  nearly  or  quite  twenty 
years  ago,  and  was  formally  and  otticially  recognized 
by  the  State  in  1874.  Under  its  present  energetic 
and  successful  management  it  is  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition,  presenting  yearly  one  of  the  largest  classes 
for  graduation  of  any  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State.  It  has  alreaay  graduated  six  classes.  Ihe 
first  class,  that  of  '75,  graduated  2;  class  of  '76,  6; 
class  of  '77,  9;  class  ot  '78,  22;  class  of  '79,  30; 
class  of  '80,  25;  class  of  '6I,  28 — amongst  whom 
was  Miss  Jennie  Adams,  of  Monongahela  City,  a 
young  colored  lady,  the  first  of  her  race  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  thus  held  out  to  her  people  by  our  system 
oi  Normal  Schools.  The  attendance  lor  the  past 
year  was  485  ;  for  the  present  year  the  enrollment  will 
reach,  it  is  claimed,  about  550.  The  results  of  the 
work  done  by  it  are  quite  perceptible  during  the  past 
few  years,  in  the  increased  efhciency  ot  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  district.  It  serves  also  as  a 
feeuer  or  source  of  supply  of  teachers  for  other  neigh- 
boring counties.  Many  of  its  graduates  are  hlling 
wider  fields  of  usefulness  in  more  remote  localities, 
East  and  West,  North  and  South. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  work  yet  remaining  to 
be  done  before  our^common  schools  take  that  position 
in  the  van  of  educational  progress  which  Me  as  a 
county  should  propeily  occupy.  Throughout  the 
county  at  large  there  are  many  model  di.stnct  schools, 
but  1  must  confess  that  they  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  There  has  been  too  much  indifference 
to  real  progress,  too  little  earnestness  and  devotion  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  school  ofhccrs,  and  patrons. 
Not  that  there  is  any  wide-spread  antagonism  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  we,  as  a  people,  appreciate  the  great,  the 
incalculable  worth  ol  the  "  People's  College  "  But 
our  zeal  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  knowledge— our 
works  with  our  faith. 

Amongst  us,  however,  are  many  who,  with  the 
true  missionary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-devotion, 
are  spending  and  being  spent  in  the  service,  and  who 
are,  and  have  been,  giving  stalwart  blows  in  the  cause. 
Many  who  long  to  place  our  noble  county  ^where  she 


properly  belongs)  in  the  front  rank  of  educational 
work,  have  stood  long  upon  the  ramparts  and  yearned 
for  the  day  which  we  know  is  surely  dawning — the 
day  when  we  can  proudly  point  to  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  as  among  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
in  the  land. 

Not  to  weary  you,  however,  with  a  further  recital 
of  the  status  of  the  work  in  our  midst,  1  will  hasten 
to  a  close. 

The  people  of  this  community  are  proud  to  have  so 
distinguished  a  body  of  teachers  in  their  midst — are 
gratified  that  you  have  selected  this  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Session  of  your  As- 
soci.^tion.  They  are  desirous  that  the  impressions 
which  you  shall  carry  away  with  you  of  their  courtesy 
and  hospitality  may  be  both  pleasant  and  lasting.  I, 
therefore,  in  their  name,  invite  you  to  make  their 
homes  your  own  during  your  sojourn  amongst  us. 
Command  them,  and  they  will  take  true  pleasure  in 
responding  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  means. 

Again  I  extend  the  hand  of  greeting.  Hoping  that 
your  sessions  may  be  harmonious,  that  your  delibera- 
tions and  discussions  may  be  of  that  character  which 
will  serve  to  elevate  the  profession  nearer  to  that  ideal 
standard  of  excellence  toward  which  every  true  teach- 
er's ambition  is  directed,  and  that  an  impetus  shall  be 
given  to  the  cause  which  shall  carry  it  fonvard  such  a 
stride  as  has  not  been  reached  in  any  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  I  again,  in  the  name  of  the 
educators  of  Washington  county  and  the  people  of 
the  town  of  Washington,  bid  you  a  hearty  fraternal 
welcome. 

Deputy  State  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  responded  on 
behalf  of  the  Association.  It  was  a  pleasant 
duty  to  return  thanks  for  such  a  cordial  wel- 
come, so  eloquently  expressed ;  and  he  was  only 
sorry  that  he  had  not  been  able,  in  the  midst 
of  other  duties,  to  prepare  a  fitting  reply.  How- 
ever, he  felt  that  tne  very  best  answer  would  be 
a  large  and  successful  meeting,  and  this  the 
Executive  Committee  had  done  their  best  to 
secure.  The  present  session  begins  favorably 
— none  within  his  recollection  had  been  so  well 
attended  at  the  opening;  there  were  members 
present  from  Philadelphia,  from  the  Quaker 
counties  of  the  eastern  border,  from  the  German 
region,  a  dozen  from  the  northern  border,  and 
a  large  delegation  from  Pittsburgh,  who  would 
be  in  working  condition  to-morrow,  when  they 
had  got  clear  of  the  smoke  and  dust  they  had 
brought  from  home. 

We  expected  nothing  less  than  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  a  county  like  this,  which  fills  so 
many  pages  of  the  early  history  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  record  second  to  none. 
Back  in  1851  and  '52,  Institutes  were  held  here 
in  which  all  the  departments  of  education  were 
represented — common  schools,  academies,  sem- 
inaries and  colleges;  Presidents  Scott  and 
Brown  took  active  part,  and  their  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  a  worthy  successor  in  the  live  Pres- 
ident of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  who  has 
been  an  active  and  useful  member  of  this  As- 
sociation for  years. 

He  saw  but  one  member  present  who  had 
attended  the  meeting  in  1853  (Mr.  Gow),  and 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  others  have  passed 
away  gives  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  the  occasion. 
Even  during  the  past  year,  though  the  losses 
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have  not  been  numerous,  death  has  claimed 
three  of  whom  we  were  justly  proud — H aide- 
man,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  philological  world, 
Burttof  Pittsburgh,  and  Ermentrout  of  Berks,  to 
whom  fitting  tributes  will  be  offered  at  a  proper 
time. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  endeavored 
to  provide  a  good  programme,  and  think  it  will 
give  satisfaction.  The  papers  are  upon  live 
questions,  and  we  expect  them  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  music  and  readings  will  vary  the  exer- 
cises :  and  altogether  we  have  a  good  prospect 
for  a  successful  session — it  only  remains  to  go 
to  work  and  make  it  so.  One  of  the  elements 
of  success  is  a  large  enrollment,  which  we  ex- 
pect will  be  better  attended  to  here  than  at  York. 
We  will  now  take  up  the  programme,  and  try 
to  show  that  we  appreciate  the  cordial  welcome. 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays  was  called  upon,  and  said 
in  reference  to  the  financial  department  that 
the  local  committee,  by  way  of  example  to  other 
places,  had  assumed  all  the  local  expenses. 
The  college  was  open  to  the  Association,  but  if 
the  attendance  was  as  large  as  to-day  indicated, 
it  had  no  hall  of  sufficient  capacity — there  is 
one  that  will  hold  two  to  three  hundred,  and  it 
is  at  our  disposal.  The  people  of  the  town  are 
glad  to  have  you  here,  and  will  try  to  make  you 
comfortable. 

VACANCIES  FILLED. 

Tkree  members  of  the  Enrolling  Committee 
being  absent,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed in  their  place:  S.  A.  Baer,  Reading; 
Joseph  P.  Andrews,  Pittsburgh ;  E.  W.  Mouck, 
Washington.  A  recess  was  then  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  enrolling  those  present,  of  which  a 
large  number  took  advantage. 

Vice  President  S.  H.  Prather,  of  Venango, 
took  the  chair,  and  introduced  President  New- 
LIN,  who  read  the  following 

inaugural  address. 

LtuiUs  and  Gentlemen :  I  offer  no  apology  for 
occupying  the  position  your  kind  suffrages  have  as- 
signed me.  It  is  the  acknowledged  right  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  to  com- 
mand, and  the  imperative  duty  of  its  members  to 
obey.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  your  direction 
and  my  submission,  I  stand  before  you  alike  honored 
and  obedient.  I  would,  however,  most  willingly 
shrink  from  any  responsibility  of  appearing  to  instruct 
or  suggest ;  but  at  this  stage  of  our  educational  exist- 
tence,  and  on  an  occasidh  like  this,  men  ought  to 
have  decided  opinions  of  their  own,  and  exercise  the 
greatest  freedom  in  promulgating  them.  The  most 
hostile  critic  will  not  unfrequently  strengthen  the 
weak  points  of  the  system  as  effectively  as  he  who  is 
most  interested  in  its  success. 

It  is  the  practice  in  this  Association  that  the  Presi- 
dent on  taking  the  chair  shall  deliver  an  inaugural ; 
and,  as  he  is  given  the  widest  latitude  in  the  selection 
of  his  subject,  the  occasion  is  usually  considered  an 
opportune  one  to  make  a  retrospect  of  the  entire 
educational  field,  and  take  an  inventory  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained,  and  successes  achieved,  and  review 
the  errors  made,  so  that  we  can  the  better  surround 
ourselves  with  the  means  necessary  to  avoid  in  the 
foture  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  unprofitable  expendi- 
ture of  strength.     We  all  know  how  mind  works 


upon  mind ;  how  one  communicates  a  portion  of  its 
own  strength  to  another,  and  thereby  arouses  its  dor- 
mant powers.  We  were  interested  in  our  school 
work  before  we  came — we  expect  to  be  doubly  inter- 
ested when  we  return.  We  find  in  the  brotherhood 
around  us  strength  to  assist,  and  hope  to  encourage. 
Experiments  which  one's  own  judgment  has  sug- 
gested are  here  given  to  us  tried  by  better  and  more 
experienced  hands.  In  short,  where  we  have  pro- 
gressed slowly,  and  with  uncertain  step,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  march  with  conscious  tread  of  right. 

The  friends  of  education  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth have  good  grounds  for  congratulation,  in  see- 
ing so  large  a  number  of  able  and  learned  persons  of 
both  sexes,  gathered  from  its  remotest  corners,  and 
representing  all  grades  of  educational  institutions, 
from  the  humblest  primary  school  to  the  highest  col- 
lege. This  voluntary  manifestation  of  interest  in  the 
general  cause  of  education  in  its  onward  and  upward 
course,  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  goal  of  perfection.  We  meet  here  to-day, 
as  we  have  met  from  year  to  year,  to  unite  our  sym- 
pathies and  energies  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
character  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  While  we  cannot  yet  rank  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  teacher  among  the  learned  professions 
in  the  full  sense  of  that  term,  we  must  concede  that, 
through  the  agency  of  these  Associations,  a  great  and 
salutary  change  has  taken  place  respecting  the  voca- 
tion of  teaching.  Its  advancement  in  respectability, 
influence  and  efficiency,,  has  been  marked  and  rapid. 
The  rate  of  compensation,  while  not  yet  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  other  professions,  has  been  in- 
creased very  encouragingly.  Its  labor  has  been  made 
more  agreeable  and  attractive  by  the  classification 
and  grading  of  the  schools,  and  by  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  school  architecture,  furniture  and  apparatus. 
And  some  of  the  best  graduates  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  entering  its  ranks  in  preference 
to  those  of  law  and  medicine.  In  view  of  such  facts 
as  these,  we  cannot  but  feel  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
objects  of  this  Association  with  zeal  and  energy. 

The  observations  and  experience  of  all  of  us  con- 
firm the  assertion,  that  the  principal  and  probably  the 
only  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  teachers,  pro- 
fessionally, is  to  increase  the  demand  for  such  as  have 
thoroughly  qualified  themselves  for  the  work.  This 
demand  can  be  increased,  and  will  be  increased,  as 
the  progress  of  education  is  advanced,  and  its  value 
appreciated  by  those  receiving  its  benefits.  We  are 
not  all  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  this  appreciation 
is  by  any  means  general.  The  want  of  it  is  yet  felt 
in  many  localities  and  in  many  ways.  The  position 
of  the  teacher  is  not  made  desirable  and  permanent 
by  adequate  remuneration,  nor  made  secure  by  giving 
merit  the  preference  over  every  other  consideration. 
School  officers  are  responsible  for  this,  it  is  true ;  but, 
as  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  it  is  the  para- 
mount duty  of  this  Association  to  enlighten  the  popu- 
lar mind  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  the  means  and  methods  of  securing  it,  so 
that  the  enthusiastic,  conscientious  teacher  is  com- 
mended, promoted,  and  rewarded  for  his  professional 
advancement. 

While  much  has  been  done,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

The  utility  and  importance  of  this  Association  in 
shaping  school  legislation,  supplanting  the  old,  un- 
comfortable school-houses  of  the  past  with  the  com- 
modious and  handsome  edifices  of  the  present,  and 
securing  therein  the  mild  discipline  that  has  been  sub- 
stituted, with  more  satisfactory  results,  for  the  stern- 
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ness  and  severity  of  the  old-time  schoolmasters,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  their  better  appre- 
ciation by  the  public,  are  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
by  none  more  than  our  Executive  Committee,  whose 
programme  abounds  in  knotty  points,  such  as  "  The 
High  School  Question,"  "  Do  We  Cram  ?"  "Are  Our 
Public  Schools  a  Success  ?" — to  which  I  add  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  consideration. 

Do  not  too  many  of  us  underestimate  the  disciplin- 
ar)'  value  of  the  so-called  common  branches?  Do 
we  not  overlook  their  practical  value,  and  permit 
our  pupils  to  bound  off  on  a  sort  of  mental  bicycle 
into  the  higher  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  the 
dead  languages,  thereby  skimming  so  lightly  over  the 
ground  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  gain  even  a 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  landmarks  ?  "  Give  our 
children  facts  and  discipline,"  rings  in  the  ears  of  the 
teacher,  daily,  from  objectors  on  all  sides.  They 
claim  that  their  children  have  been  crushed  down  un- 
der an  intolerable  load  of  rubbish,  simply  because 
book  makers  have  put  it  between  the  covers  of  the 
books.  They  demand  that  when  we  take  up  a  study 
we  must  go  through  it,  and  master  it.  Are  they  right? 
Is  it  better  to  know  everything  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  or  something  of  the  history  of  the 
world  ?  Is  it  better  to  know  something  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sciences  than  to  know  the  name  and  lo- 
cation of  every  village,  hill  and  stream  in  the  world  ? 
Is  it  better  to  be  able  to  write  a  decent  letter  than  to 
get  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  spelling,  analysis  and 
parsing  ?  Is  a  general  knowledge  necessarily  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  ?  Should  the  teacher  aim  first  at  a 
general  knowledge  of  a  branch,  before  going  into  de- 
tails ?  These  are  questions  growing  out  of  the  first 
two ;  and  as  the  advocates  of,  and  opponents  to  the 
maxim,  "  Make  haste  slowly,"  are  about  equally  di- 
vided, and  found  among  all  grades  of  society,  what 
are  we  teachers  to  do  ?  Horace  Greeley  said, "  I  think 
our  children  now  at  school  might  not  merely  be  better 
taught — they  might  be  taught  what  is  better  worth 
their  knowing — for  the  labor  and  expense  their  educa- 
tion now  costs,"  Stuart  Mill  said,  "  There  is  no  in- 
compatibility between  knowing  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects up  to  a  certain  point,  anasome  one  subject  with 
the  completeness  required  by  those  who  make  it  their 
principal  occupation." 

If  the  first  party  insists  that  a  few  branches  per- 
fectly learned  and  their  principles  always  remembered 
are  immeasurably  more  useful,  then  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  the  three  R's  principally.  If  the 
other  party  demands  that  when  his  child  graduates 
in  our  grammar  schools,  he  shall  have  a  rudimentary 
knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  nature  and  needs  of 
plants,  of  the  laws  and  uses  of  force,  of  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  life,  etc.,  because  he  believes 
that  as  much  valuable  mental  discipline  can  be  had 
from  the  things  which  the  boy  sees  and  uses  daily,  as 
from  those  things  which  he  will  probably  never  see 
or  use — if,  in  fine,  he  wants  his  child  to  observe  and 
studJ*phenomena  more  thoughtfully,  and  to  use  the 
eye  and  hand  more  skillfully,  he  must  urge  and  insist 
that  the  first  i>arty  shall  permit  the  teacher  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  text-book  the  useless  matter  which  the 
pupil  can  easily  master  when  his  mind  opens  and  ex- 
pands, and  his  reasoning  powers  are  better  developed. 
If  he  will  permit  this,  the  conscientious  and  intelli- 
gent teacher  will  not  keep  his  boy  of  nine  years  por- 
ing over  an  elementary  geography,  when  with  a 
globe  and  a  wall-map  he  can  make  the  subject  more 
intelligible,  and  decidedly  more  interesting.  Other 
branches,  ditto. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  much  of  our  school 


work  is  defective;  but  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
instruction  will  best  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties  as  men  and  women 
is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  we  can  con- 
sider. I  feel  certain,  from  experience,  that  every 
right  answer  to  the  how  and  what  a  very  limited 
course  of  study  should  be,  and  the  relative  worth  of 
its  studies  to  the  limited  time  of  the  masses  for  re- 
ceiving instruction,  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  lower  schools,  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  higher.  The  curricu- 
lum of  the  ordinary  high  school  is  so  full,  that  much 
of  the  work  is  neither  disciplinary  nor  practical.  Not 
unfrequently  school  officers  and  teachers  entertain  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  reputation  of  their  schools 
depends  on  the  introduction  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics and  languages.  To  reach  this  high  plane,  their 
pupils  arc  "railroaded"  over  the  more  important 
branches. 

For  instance,  is  it  not  questionably  wisdom  to  have 
pupils  begin  Latin  and  Greek,  or  any  of  the  modern 
languages,  when  their  circumstances  and  settled  plans 
contemplate  any  other  than  a  professional  life  ?  Will 
one  year's  drudgery  over  the  Latin  grammar  and 
reader  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  additional 
study  that  could  be  given  to  the  English  language 
and  its  literature  ?  During  tliis  short  period  but  little 
facility  in  translation,  and  scarcely  any  insight  into 
the  forms  and  philosophy  of  the  language,  can  be 
acquired.  Is  it  therefore  valuable  as  a  mental  disci- 
pline, or  an  aid  to  a  better  command  of  our  motlier 
tongue?  As  it  is  forgotten  in  nearly  the  same  time  it 
is  acquired,  its  usefulness,  in  any  respect,  is  .very 
doubtful.  With  the  natural  sciences  and  some  oT  the 
mathematics  it  is  different.  Even  where  school  privi- 
leges are  limited,  a  taste  for  these  can  be  awakened 
by  even  a  *'  fourteen  weeks'  course"  that  may  be  con- 
tinued in  after-life. 

This  multiplicity  of  studies,  with  its  consequent 
superficiality,  does  much  to  bring  our  graded  system 
of  schools  into  disrepute.  We  cannot  deny  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  fault-finders  is  large.  How  numer- 
ous they  are  in  cities  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining ;  but  in  Schuylkill  county  we  have  a  respect- 
able number  who  believe  that  the  children  whose 
education  is  to  cease  at  fourteen  should  not  have  the 
same  coui^e  as  those  who  can  prolong  it  until  eighteen 
— that  those  who  enter  the  higher  grades  without  any 
expectation  of  remaining  long  enough  to  complete  the 
course  should  not  take  the  whole  of  it,  in  order  to  get 
something  which  they  more  urgently  need  to  know — 
in  fine,  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  graded  system  is  to 
stretch  all  the  pupils  on  the  same  bed,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  brightest  children  to  the  dullards,  or  to  the  medi- 
ocres.  The  dullest  cannot  be  made  to  keep  pace 
with  the  brightest,  where  the  latter  are  going  at  their 
normal  pace ;  but  the  best  can  be  made  to  go  as  slow 
as  the  dullest.  In  no  case  have  the  brightest  minds 
any  chance." 

From  this  it  is  claimed  that  the  graded  schools  are 
not  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  them  to  attend  regularly.  In 
every  city  there  is  a  large  class  of  these  unfortunates, 
for  whom  no  provision  can  be  made  whereby  they 
can  retain  their  places  in  Uieir  classes.  By  failing  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advancing  column,  they  are 
dropped  into  lower  classes,  from  which  thejr  soon 
disappear  entirely,  scarcely  able  to  read  fluei^tly,  to 
write  legibly,  or  to  make  the  simplest  practical^ appli- 
cation of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  Above 
all  others,  this  unfortune  class,  by  no  means  jsmall, 
should  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  commoa/school 
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education.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  absentee- 
ism of  our  large  cities  traceable  to  the  inflexibility  of 
the  graded  system  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  course  in  every  grade 
may  be  made  so  complete  that  the  average  pupil  of 
that  grade  may  get  all  he  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing, and  thus  lay  a  foundation  of  general  elementary 
knowledge,  upon  which  the  special  knowledge  needed 
in  any  contemplated  profession  or  handicraft  may  be 
reared  ?  How  then,  can  the  latter  be  accomplished 
without  uniformity  of  instruction?  How  can  we 
make  our  graded  system  so  f^lastic  that  the  young 
man  who  is  ambitious  to  take  respectable  rank  in  the 
mercantile  or  mechanical  pursuits  may  have  equal 
chance  with  him  who  is  preparing  for  a  literary  or 
professional  career  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  named,  we  all  highly 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  graded  schools  over 
the  ungraded.  In  school  affairs,  as  in  human  affairs, 
none  are  perfect.  No  one  can  glance  over  the  edu- 
cational history  of  this  State  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  made  wonderful  progress 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  obtaining- fair 
results  from  our  public  schools,  and  especially  our 
graded  schools.  We  must  not  be  discouraged  when 
we  see  uneducated  and  superficial  men  members  of 
the  school  boards,  and  incompetent  and  inexperienced 
teachers  in  our  schools,  whose  large  pretensions  and 
want  of  judgment  lead  them  to  imitate  larger  cities  in 
their  courses  of  study.  Nor  must  we  lapse  into  a 
state  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  when  we  listen 
to  the  encomiums  so  generously  bestowed  upon  the 
common  schools  of  our  great  State.  Rather  should 
we  ask  ourselves  the  question.  Are  the  schools  ac- 
complishing all  that  in  this  age  might  be  rightfully 
expected  of  them  ?  than  review  what  they  have  done 
toward  training  the  intellect,  developing  the  moral 
character,  and  thereby  elevating  the  standard  of  in- 
telligence among  a  self-governing  people. 

Vice  President  Prather  diflfered  from  the 
President's  conclusions,  chiefly  in  his  belief 
that  we  should  require  some  stutiy  for  the  sake 
of  mental  discipline,  rather  than  for  the  facts 
learned,  or  their  immediate  practical  use. 

Dr.  Jeffers,  of  New  Wilmington,  said  it  was 
very  important  to  the  children  which  side 
teachers  take  on  one  question  raised  by  the 
inaugural.  It  is  claimed  that  we  must  devote 
nearly  the  whole  time  to  the  fundamental 
branches,  so  that  our  youth  may  be  so  thor- 
ough in  these  that  they  cannot  forget  them. 
This  is  a  fallacy,  because  there  is"  nothing  we 
will  not  forget  if  unused  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  children  upon  the 
three  R's  till  they  are  fifteen ;  a  solid  founda- 
tion is  sufficient — what  will  enable  them  to  re- 
cover their  knowledge  when  needed  for  use, 
without  much  trouble.  He  did  not  argue  that 
all  die  "ologies"  should  be  put  into  the  public 
schools  ;  pupils  are  apt  to  think  they  know  all 
about  the  sciences  when  they  have  learned  a 
few  facts,  and  we  often  develop  conceit,  and 
waste  time  and  money  with  little  profit.  There 
should  be  a  medium  course  for  the  common 
school,  marked  out  by  teachers  who  are  not 
only  masters  of  themselves  and  their  schools, 
but  of  the  art  of  persuading  Directors  to  do  as 
they  wish. 

The  discussion  was  suspended  at  this  point, 
and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  it  was  agreed  to 


charge  25  cents  admission  to-morrow  evening, 
excepting  the  holders  of  membership  tickets. 

Prof.  John  C.  Dolan,  of  Pittsburgh,  then 
read  the  following  paper  on 

mental  science  as  the  basis  of  teaching. 

The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  teaching  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  The 
line  of  discussion  assumes  the  truth  of  the  two  follow- 
ing propositions :  First,  Before  the  art  of  teaching  can 
command  the  respect  which  it  ought  to  deserve,  it 
must  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  mental  science. 
Second,  Teachers  must  understand  those  principles  so 
as  to  apply  them  intelligently  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  schoolroom. 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  is  too  obvious  to 
need  demonstration ;  and  they  are  here  stated,  not  so 
much  to  indicate  what  is  intended  to  be  proved,  as  to 
suggest  a  conclusion  likely  to  be  drawn  from  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  such  facts  as  follow. 

To  develop  the  emotions  or  passions,  a  knowledge 
of  mental  science  is  not  necessary,  for  these  are  prim- 
ary and  essential  elements  of  man's  nature — his  very 
existence  being  due  to  them.  Imbedded  as  they  are 
in  his  constitution,  they  are  ever  ready  to  respond  in 
sympathy  to  the  manifestation  of  their  correlatives  in 
a  fellow-being.  But  the  higher  and  more  recently 
developed  faculties  are  not  thus  closely  interwoven, 
and  they  have  not,  therefore,  any  such  correlatives. 
To  teach  science  is,  to  some  extent,  to  new-develop 
the  brain  of  the  learner.  The  teacher  has  a  problem 
whose  solution  involves  the  application  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mental  science.  He  deals  with  force, 
faculty,  function,  and  the  nerve  system,  including  the 
brain.  This  force  is  the  amount  of  energy  remaining 
after  ordinary  vital  function  has  been  supplied.  Fac- 
ulty is  the  power  of  using  this  energy  to  a  purpose ; 
and  function  is  the  act  of  so  using  it.  The  nerve 
system  is  the  subjective  basis  of  all  mental  phenomena 
— ^being  that  upon  which  this  enexgy  is  expended. 
The  result  of  this  expenditure  is  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  action.  If  any  one  of  these  forms  of  action 
absorbs  an  undue  amount  of  this  energy,  one  or  both 
of  the  others  must  suffer  in  consequence.  Hence,  it 
seldom  occurs  that  all  three  of  these  powers  (mental, 
moral,  and  physical,)  are  highly  developed  in  a  single 
individual. 

But  since  the  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop 
the  intellect,  he  deals  only  with  such  part  of  this 
force  as  may  safely  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
This  part  he  wishes  to  distribute  over  all  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  possible 
development  of  each  consistent  with  that  of  every 
other.  -  And  since  he  desires  perfect  co-ordination, 
his  design  is  distribution  of  force  towards  unification 
of  faculty. 

On  examining,  he  finds  that  each  higher  faculty  de- 
pends for  its  efficiency,  upon  one  or  more  of  those 
which  lie  below  it.  The  imagination,  for  instance, 
depends  solely  upon  the  lower  faculties  for  all  the 
material  out  of  which  it  forms  its  mental  creations. 
The  will  depends  upon  the  faculties  which  lie  below 
it  for  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  its  power. 
The  reasoning  faculties  depend  upon  the  ideational; 
the  ideational  upon  the  perceptive;  and  the  perceptive 
upon  the  senses — ^the  link  which  binds  subjective  to 
objective  nature. 

But,  although  the  development  of  the  higher  fac- 
ulties is  made  possible  only  by  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  the  lower;  still,  if  all  this  energy  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  lower  faculties,  no  act  or  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  would  be  possible,  there  being  no 
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energy  to  perform  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing with  the  lower  faculties,  of  expending  upon 
each  the  requisite  amount  of  energy  and  no  more, 
and  of  carrying  the  remainder  upward  for  the  devel- 
opment of  higher  faculties. 

Nerves  of  sense  are  composed  of  fibres  terminating 
at  each  end  in  unstable  nerve-matter.  When  an 
afferent  (or  ingoing)  nerve  is  stimulated  peripherally, 
a  shock  passes  along  to  the  other  end  of  the  nerve, 
where  a  modification  of  unstable  nerve-matter  results 
in  a  sensation.  If  this  sensation  is  properly  registered 
on  the  brain,  a  perception  is  formed.  This  may  be  a 
perception  of  taste,  touch,  color,  or  any  other  sensible 
property  that  a  body  may  possess.  When  several  of 
these  perceptions  are  received  from  the  same  object, 
an  idea  is  formed.  An  idea  is  a  mental  image  of  an 
object ;  or,  it  is  a  group  of  objectified  and  projected 
sensations. 

Since  ideas  are  based  on  sense  perceptions,  the  ob- 
jects of  such  perceptions  should  to  some  extent  be 
used  in  teaching.  Objects  are  used  to  advantage  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges,  where  they  are  far  less 
needed  than  in  our  ward  schools.  If  this  order  were 
reversed,  our  high  school  and  college  professors  would 
have  less  ground  to  accuse  our  boys  and  girls  of  idea- 
tional poverty;  and  instead  of  being  compelled  to  im- 
press simple  ideas  by  a  course  of  object  lessons,  they 
could  commence  at  once  to  deal  more  specifically 
with  the  higher  faculties.  A  poverty  of  ideas  entails 
a  poverty  of  concepts,  judgment,  reason,  will,  imagi- 
nation, inteliect. 

But,  although  idea  or  object  teaching  is  the  teach- 
ing for  beginners,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
carried  too  far.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  sim- 
ple ideas  is  impressed,  comparison  of  ideas  should  com- 
mence, and  complex  ideas  or  concepts  should  be 
formed.  An  idea  is  a  group  of  objectified  sensations. 
A  concept  is  a  mental  creation  brought  about  by  unit- 
ing like  parts  of  several  simple  ideas  to  form  a  mental 
unity.  A  concept  is  therefore  an  idea  of  several  ideas, 
and  has  no  exact  antit3rpe  in  external  nature. 

But  as  time  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  succes- 
sive involutions  upward,  dealing  specifically  with. the 
increasing  complexity  of  concepts  till  we  reach  the 
imagination,  we  waive  the  further  discussion  of  this 
part  of  our  subject,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  the  philosophical 
principles  involved  in  its  performance.  And  to  illus- 
trate the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  actual  school 
work,  we  will  use  the  subjects  of  writing,  spelling  and 
reading.  And  first,  with  regard  to  writing.  On  a 
child's  first  attempt  to  write,  a  modification  of  nerve- 
cell  takes  place  in  the  brain  in  conformity  with  the 
line  traced  upon  the  board  or  slate.  There  is  thus  a 
track  of  easy  motion  established  in  the  brain.  This 
track,  however  imperfect,  has  a  tendency  to  carry  all 
future  kinetic  energy  along  its  own  channel,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  will  do  so.  A  form  once 
established,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  change  it.  In 
our  attempt  to  do  so,  we  are  compelled  to  cross  and 
re  cross  the  old  and  beaten  track  so  repeatedly,  and 
the  tendency  to  follow  it  is  so  strong,  that  there  are 
but  few  who  have  sufficient  will  power  and  persever- 
ance to  push  their  efforts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  estab- 
lish the  new  form  so  fully  that  it  shall  not  be  modified 
by  the  old.  The  will  may  struggle  bravely  for  a  time, 
but  it  labors  under  such  disadvantages  as  to  compel 
it  to  compromise  on  a  form  partaking  of  both  a  true 
model  and  the  result  of  the  first  effort. 

For  this  reason,  proper  mechanical  appliances  should 
be  used  to  assist  the  child  in  his  first  efforts.  At  least 
the  form  of  the  letters  should  be  graven  in  the  board 


and  slate.  He  should  have  sufficient  individual  at- 
tention to  prevent  him  from  contracting  bad  habits, 
and  his  teacher  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
a  well  received  form  of  the  letters — both  capital  and 
small.  And  the  practical  knowledge  here  intended 
includes  both  a  correct  idea  of  a  well  received  form 
and  the  ability  to  execute  that  form.  He  who  knows 
the  form,  but  has  not  the  power  to  execute  it,  is  defi- 
cient in  one  of  the  irtost  essential  elements  of  the  ac- 
quisition— that  of  giving  motor  expression  to  idea- 
tional possessions.  True,  the  power  to  execute  may 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  form  of  latent  energy,  but  it  is 
the  utilization  of  this  energy  and  its  realization  in 
voluntary  action,  that  give  a  practical  knowledge  of 
penmanship.  The  utilization  of  this  energy  by  the 
will  eMablishes  motor  intuitions  on  the  voluntary  side 
of  the  ideational  tract,  which  are  no  less  a  part  of  our 
education  than  are  the  ideas  on  the  sensory  side. 

An  adult  may  listen  to  advantage  to  scientific  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  of  penmanship.  His  judgment 
is  mature,  and  his  will  has  at  least  a  moderate  degree 
of  control  over  his  muscles.  But  the  judgment  and 
the -will  of  the  child  are  lx)th  weak,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overtax  them. 

A^Tiile  the  adult  may  be  stimulated  through  the 
higher  senses  mainly,  and  may  be  developed  from 
the  brain  outward,  the  child  must  be  stimulated 
mainly  through  the  lower  senses,  and  must  be  de- 
veloped from  the  senses  inward.  In  other  words, 
while  the  adult  may  be  educated  centrifugal ly,  the 
child  must  be  educated  centripetally.  And  right 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  by  ignoring  this  fact, 
and  also  by  neglecting  the  proper  development  of 
will  power,  our  methods  have  incurred  the  honest 
condemnation  of  many  who  had  otherwise  been  their 
warmest  friends.  Had  Richard  Grant  White  ob- 
served these  two  defects  and  pointed  them  out,  he 
might  have  done  our  system  as  much  service  as  he 
may  have  intended  when  he  attacked  it  as  he  did. 

It  was  through  the  neglect  of  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  will  power  that  the  schools  of  Quincy  saw 
their  dark  daysj  and  through  a  corresponding  reac- 
tion that  we  have  all  been  benefited  by  their  ex- 
perience. And  now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
not  carry  their  reform  so  far  as  to  end  in  empiricism. 
It  matters  but  little  in  point  of  education,  whether 
we  think  too  much  and  act  too  little,  or  act  too  much 
and  think  too  little. 

And  next,  with  regard  to  spelling.  To  a  contin- 
uous act  of  reflection,  a  constant  supervision  of  the 
will  is  necessary.  Reflection  is  therefore  a  beneficial 
exercise  for  both  the  will  and  the  ideational  faculties. 
And  spelling,  when  properly  conducted,  is  one  of  the 
best  early  exercises  for  this  purpose.  It  promotes 
perception,  ideation,  and  reflection — including  asso- 
ciation. And  besides,  it  must  be  be  done  voluntarily. 
It  cultivates  the  power  of  reflection  by  requiring  the 
ideational  faculties  to  hold  the  letters  in  their  grasp 
while  they  are  being  expressed ;  or,  to  hold  some  of 
them  there  till  others  which  may  have  temporarily 
sunk  below  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  rise  again  to 
their  proper  level.  It  strengthens  the  will  by  requir- 
ing it  to  place  the  lower  faculties  in  a  condition  favcM:- 
able  to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  letters,  and  also,  by 
requiring  it  to  give  oral  or  written  expressions  to  both 
the  letters  and  the  word. 

As  a  mere  mental  exercise  peculiarly  adapted  to 
reflection,  it  matters  but  little  whether  the  child  is 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  spelled  or  not. 
It  has  a  form  for  the  eye,  a  sound  for  the  ear,  and  a 
place  on  the  ideational  tract.  And  although  too 
much  of  this  kind  of  spelling  is  positively  injurious, 
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as  it  promotes  the  vicious  habit  of  accumulating  de- 
tached ideas  without  regard  to  either  classffication  or 
l<^ical  relation;  still,  much  goo'd  may  be  done  in  this 
way  before  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed.  And 
as  a  wanton  neglect  of  reflection  begets  a  mental  dis- 
order which,  if  it  becomes  chronic,  becomes  also  in- 
curable, it  is  obvious  that  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  develop  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection  as  soon 
as  the  capabilities  of  the  child  will  permit. 

And  last,  with  regard  to  reading,  passing  over  the 
mere  act  of  recognizing  words  at  sight,  and  pronounc- 
ing them  correctly  when  recognized,  we  will  dwell 
briefly  upon  modulation,  or  the  psychological  basis  of 
reading. 

TTie  most  general  and  the  deepest -rooted  fault  in 
reading,  and  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  difiicult 
to  correct,  is  the  habit  of  reading  in  a  high  monotone. 
This  defect  prevails  because  more  attention  is  given 
to  taking  in  the  words  than  to  reflecting  upon  the 
ideas  and  relations  which  they  are  intended  to  ex- 
press. The  reader  being  fully  occupied  with  ideation, 
has  even  more  than  he  can  attend  to  on  the  side  of 
receptivity,  and  he  is  therefore  too  much  encumbered 
to  give  free  play  to  voluntary  expression. 

This  being  the  case,  the  oral  sounds  of  his  voice  are 
more  the  result  of  reflex  automatic  action  than  the 
voluntary  expression  of  ideas  after  reflection.  Ideas 
or  concepts  of  sufficient  persistency  give  rise  to  emo- 
tion or  passion;  and  if  they  are  expressed  at  the 
proper  time,  they  will  be  expressed  voluntarily,  and 
with  feeling.  If  time  is  not  allowed  for  them  to  cap- 
tivate the  mind,  or  if  the  attention  o^^jiMaMllMtis 
otherwise  engaged  so  that  it  cannot  entertain  them 
properly,  they  may  be  expressed  automatically — and 
of  course  without  feeling  or  sympathy.  Hence  the 
monotone. 

The  remedy  is  to  supply  the  mind  with  clear  ideas 
and  concepts,  if  it  does  not  already  possess  them ; 
then,  to  train  the  ideational  faculties  to  hold  the  ideas 
on  the  ideational  tract  while  they  are  being  expressed. 
If  relation  also  is  to  be  expressed — especially  if  emo- 
tion is  supposed  to  predominate — then,  to  hold  the 
terms  and  the  relation  on  the  ideationaf  tract  till  uni- 
fication takes  place.  By  this  time  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  will  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  intensity  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  pronounce  the  words 
and  conceal  his  emotions.  The  tone  carries  with  it 
the  stamp  of  will-power,  and  does  more  towards  in- 
terpreting the  feelings  of  the  reader  than  would  be 
possible  by  any  mere  words,  however  appropriate. 

In  correct  reading,  the  idea,  the  concept,  the  judg- 
ment, the  reason,  the  will,  and  the  imagination  are 
used.  If  each  of  these  rfeceives  proper  attention,  ex- 
pression will  take  care  of  itself.  Favorable  psycho- 
logical phases  must  necessarily  accompany  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  what  we  read. 

In  reading,  especially,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
processes  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  the  part 
that  falls  to  the  will  should  receive  constant  attention. 
As  one  process  becomes  automatic,  it  should  give 
place  to  another,  which,  in  turn,  being  introduced  by 
the  will  and  in  due  course  of  time  turned  over  to  the 
automatic  list,  gives  place  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till 
all  the  sub-processes  become  secondarily  automatic, 
and  the  will  has  nothing  new  to  perform  except  to 
give  voluntary  expression  to  thought  and  feeling. 

And  for  the  reason  that  the  development  of  will 
power  has  not  generally  received  that  attention  which 
its  importance  seems  |o  demand,  this  paper  closes 
with  a  few  special  observations  on  that  faculty. 

Occupying  the  important  place  that  it  does  with 
respect  to  the  other  faculties,  the  will  should  receive 


constant  attention  from  the  beginning.  It  should  be 
exercised  as  well  in  developing  the  other  faculties  as 
in  increasing  its  own  strength  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  neighboring  faculties  on  both  its 
subjective  and  its  objective  sides.  It  depends  on 
them  solely  for  its  power,  and  even  its  very  existence 
is  due  to  their  bias.  In  the  republic  of  mind  "  might 
makes  right,"  and  the  strongest  tendencies  will  have 
a  will  to  suit  themselves.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
making  boys  and  girls  do  what  is  right  till  the  ten- 
dency for  well-doing  prevails.  Thus,  the  habit  of 
doing  good  becomes  secondarily  automatic,  and  be- 
ing the  dominant  power  with  a  permanent  basis,  it 
maintains  a  will  whose  deeds  proclaim  its  greatness. 

A  court  of  justice  inquires  into  the  past  acts  of  the 
prisoner  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  will  he  has  had, 
and  not  unfrequently  does  the  jury  return  a  verdict 
more  in  accordance  with  the  past  acts  of  his  will 
than  with  any  testimony  bearing  directly  upon  the 
particular  case  in  question. 

The  law  goes  so  far  as  to  make  volition  an  essen- 
tial element  of  murder.  Wherefore,  if  a  man  who 
kills  another  wills  not,  he  murders  not.  He  is  ac- 
quitted of  murder  because  it  was  not  the  will,  but  the 
automatic  machine,  that  did  the  killing.  And  as  the 
chief  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  independent  acts 
of  his  subjects,  so  the  will  is  not  held  responsible  for 
the  independent  acts  of  its  subjects. 

In  order  to  determine,  however,  whether  an  act  is 
voluntary  or  not,  we  go  back  to  reflection.  We  do 
this  because  reflection  has  some  unmistakable  signs 
which  volition  ha35  not.  An  act  of  reflection,  for  in- 
stance, travels  a  circuitous  route,  and  requires  an  ap- 
preciable time  for  its  performance;  whereas  a  voli- 
tion passes  directly  from  feeling  to  action,  and  is  so 
closely  blended  with  both  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  an  act  is  voluntary  or  automatic 
without  going  back  to  that  point  in  the  channel  at 
which  the  flow  of  energy  is  marked  reflection. 
Hence,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  an  act  is  voluntary 
unless  it  is  known  to  have  immediately  followed  its 
contemplation  in  reflection. 

To  perform  a  voluntary  act  that  is  entirely  new, 
the  will  must  accompany  it  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent. As  the  movement  becomes  established  in  the 
proper  nerve-centre^,  the  will  accompanies  less  and 
less,  until  finally  the  act  becomes  entirely  automatic — 
being  merely  initiated  by  the  will.  The  ordinary 
method,  therefore,  by  which  the  will  performs  its 
functions,  is  by  willing  a  result,  the  immediate  ac- 
complishment of  which  is  usually  automatic.  The 
act  being  contemplated,  the  will  unlocks  a  flood  of 
energy  which  stimulates  the  proper  nerve-centres. 
The  energy  thus  set  free  is  directed  by  the  muscular 
sense  to  the  proper  muscles,  and  the  contemplated 
act  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  do  voluntary  movements  become  easy  and 
graceful. 

When  a,  voluntary  act  becomes  automatic,  it  should 
be  used  to  subserve  some  higher  purpose.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  factor  of  a  more  complex  process,  whose 
performance  requires  a  still  further  exercise  of  the 
will.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  mental  determinations 
which  receive  no  outward  expression,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  manifest  themselves  in  muscular  move- 
ment. For,  although  the  will  is  the  progressive  ele- 
ment of  man's  nature,  it  is  also  the  prudential  ele- 
ment. 

While  external  nature  acts  upon  man  through  all 
his  senses,  he,  as  man,  reacts  upon  that  nature  through 
his  will  alone.  Through  the  exercise  of  this  will  on 
brain  and  muscle,  he   has   surmounted  obstacles  of 
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gigantic  proportions,  and  improved  his  original  con* 
dition  far  beyond  what  it  was  possible  for  his  ances- 
tors to  conceive.  Through  its  instrumentality  he  has 
raised  his  physical  and  social  condition  to  such  a 
state  as  to  render  its  own  judicious  exercise  a  present 
essential  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  His  will  has 
superseded  his  instinct;  and  as  the  lower  animals 
could  not  survive  without  instinct,  so  man  could  not 
survive  without  will. 

Whether  the  will  is  that  phase  of  mind  which  is 
due  to  the  flow  of  energy  from  feeling  to  action,  and 
is  therefore  the  subjective  effect  of  this  objective 
change,  or  is  a  special  gift  to  man,  divinely  bestowed, 
and  is  therefore  the  cause,  not  only  of  this  flow  of 
energy,  but  also  of  the  voluntary  act  which  follows 
it,  matters  not  at  all  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
will  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  conative  or  ex- 
ertive  faculty — the  power  of  consciously  initiating 
and  directing  either  mental  or  muscular  action.  It  is 
this  conscious  power  that  we  wish  to  develop,  and  it 
matters  not  to  us  which  precedes,  the  objective  change 
or  the  subjective  affection.  They  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  fact,  and  it  is  impossible  to  develop  one 
without  developing  the  other.  And  because  of  this 
indifferency,  the  term  will  has  here  been  used  in  its 
most  popular  sense.  Thus  viewed,  it  is  the  agent 
which  transforms  latent  motor  energy  into  kinetic — 
making  voluntary  action  possible,  and  receptivity 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Through  its  instrumentality 
thought  is  regulated,  and  our  determinations  receive 
their  outward  expression. 

As  receptivity  is  mainly  due  to  faculties  below  tiie 
will,  reaction — ^including  voluntary,  secondarily  auto- 
matic, and  reflection — is  due  to  the  will  alone.  And 
as  man  owes  his  present  condition  and  future  ad- 
vancement as  much  to  his  reaction  upon  external  na- 
ture as  to  that  nature's  action  upon  him,  it  is  clearly 
important  that  that  phase  of  his  mind  which  is  the 
custodian  of  his  latent  energies  on  the  reactionary 
side,  should  be  highly  and  cautiously  developed. 

In  fact,  the  success  or  failure  of  an  attempt  to  edu- 
cate may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
lower  faculties  have  been  subordinated  to  a  properly 
developed  will. 

It  was  announced  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Normal  School  principals  present  would  beheld 
at  the  Court  House  at  6%  o'clock  this  evening. 

After  singing  the  National  Hymn,  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  early,  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  enrolment. 


►  •  ^ 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


MUSIC  for  the  first  two  days'  sessions  was 
furnished  by  members  of  a  Musical  Insti- 
tute in  session  in  the  town.  The  exercises  of 
this  evening  were  opened  by  a  song,  "  Shadow," 
by  Miss  De  Moss. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Young,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  a 
lengthy  paper,  answered  the  question, 

"WHAT  ARE  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  READING  ?" 

In  treating  his  theme,  he  suggested  in  the 
outset  some  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  that 
are  afforded  by  love  for  books  and  fondness  for 
good  literature ;  hinted  at  the  best  methods  to 
be  followed  in  getting  good  out  of  a  library ; 
treated  in  brief  the  use  and  abuse  of  fiction ; 
and  then  discussed  the  various  sorts  of  perni- 


cious literature  that  are  in  vogue,  and  showed 
the  shocking  results  that  follow  its  distribution 
mong  our  young  pfe  ople.  He  did  not  wish  the 
address  printed,  but  we  give  one  of  his  points  : 

I  have  been  attentively  watching  the  dailies,  and 
noting  the  proceedings  of  our  criminal  courts  for  two 
years  and  more,  on  the  alert  for  instances  of  boys  and 
young  men  whose  criminal  career  might  be  traced  to 
bad  reading  matter.  I  have  found  more  instances 
than  I  have  time  to  enumerate.  I  have  collected  the 
testimony  of  officers  of  the  law  in  the  case ;  and  the 
result  of  all  my  investigations  is  expressed  in  my  con- 
viction that  there  is  to-day  no  more  powerful  instru- 
ment of  wickedness,  no  mightier  enginery  of  vice, 
degradation  and  crime,  than,  these  aforesaid  papers 
and  periodicals. 

The  notorious  boy -murderer,  Pomeroy,  still  impris- 
oned in  Massachusetts,  who  has  taken  the  life  of  several 
children,  although  he  is  not  far  advanced  in  his  teens; 
the  boy  of  sixteen,  Adolph  Baldschmeider,  who  with 
his  two  companions  started  on  a  career  as  highway- 
man, and  ended  in  State  prison ;  Walter  Delamonte, 
who  stole  his  mother's  diamonds — these  are  a  few  out 
of  hundreds  of  cases  recorded  by  the  newspapers 
where  youthful  depravity  has  been  traced  directly  to 
vile  reading. 

The  Christian  Union  not  long  ago  recorded  the 
story  of  a  bright  lad  of  sixteen  who  ran  away  from  a 
New  England  school  to  escape  trial  and  conviction 
for  theft  and  forgery.  His  heart-broken  mother  and 
sisters  found  in  the  books  and  periodicals  that  lined 
his  shelves  tlie  secret  of  his  sin.  *'  In  them  the  very 
acts  which  the  law  calls  by  very  ugly  names  were 
described  as  heroic  and  high-spirited  and  leading  up 
to  riches,  honor,  and  a  general  good  time." 

Some  months  ago  I  saw  in  the  prison  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  a  shocking  and  sorrowful  spectacle.  Awaiting 
execution  were  three  boys,  not  one  of  them  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  all  of  them  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder.  Two  of  them  said  they  had  been  led  into 
crime  chiefly  by  bad  reading-matter.  One  of  them 
said :  "  It  wasreading  these  papers  that  got  me  where 
I  am.  I  read  them  until  I  got  it  into  my  head  that  I 
wanted  to  have  an  adventure  like  some  of  the  heroes 
I  read  about.  So  I  started  out  on  a  tramp  *  »  * 
and  here  I  am."  Those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  young  men  declared  that  the 
<*  scourge  and  curse  of  their  lives  had  been  sensational 
literature." 

The  testimony  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  criminal  population  of  the  land  is  valuable  in 
this  connection. 

A  well-known  judge  of  long  experience  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  not  long  ago  gave  his  views  on  this 
subject  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  He  says :  "  I  have  traced  the  career  of 
more  than  qpe  criminal  to  the  influence  of  this  kind  of 
reading.  These  flashy  and  sensational  story  papers 
that  are  sent  out  every  week  from  this  city  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  are  read  by  the  youth  of  our 
land  with  a  relish  that  no  other  sort  of  literature  gives 
to  the  boyish  mind.  The  effect  is  in  every  way  most 
unhealthful.  *  Ideas  of  life  are  engendered  which  are 
totally  wrong.  Desires  are  fostered  which  are  op- 
posed to  every  principle  of  rational  living.  The 
youthful  mind  is  led  to  contemplate  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  pirates,  robbers  and  other  criminals^ 
and  is  thence  taught  to  disregard  the  counsels  of 
parents  and  teachers.  If  there  is  any  justification  for 
a  public  censorship  of  the  press,  it  would  certainly 
seem  to  find  warrant  in  the  existence  of  these  publica- 
tions, whose  evil  influence  is  something  enormous." 
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The  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Ran-  | 
dall*s  Island,  New  York  City,  testifies  that  nearly  all 
the  boys  who  could  read  among  the  inmates  of  the 
place  he  has  charge  of,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing these  publications  exclusively.  He  says :  "  These 
low  trashy  publications,  with  their  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, coming  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  youth,  in- 
cite in  their  minds  a  desire  to  enjoy  what  to  them  ap- 
pear the  pleasures  of  a  dissolute,  reckless  course,  and 
they  never  suspect  the  pitfall  that  lies  just  beneath, 
until  they  are  in  too  many  cases  launched  upon  a 
criminal  career.  While  it  may  be  true  that  other 
causes  than  cheap  weekly  story  papers,  police  ga- 
zettes, and  the  like,  tend  to  bring  boy$  to  the  prison, 
we  are  justified  by  the  facts  in  saying  that  these  are 
among  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  producing  juve- 
nile crime."  , 

In  addition,  he  makes  the  striking  statement  that 
while  the  population  in  (he  state  of  New  York  has 
increased  in  half  a  century  200  per.  cent.,  the  increase 
of  juvenile  delinquclicy  and  crime  amounts  to  2,600 
per  cent.  That  is,  the  children  of  that  common- 
wealth are  becoming  criminals  and  rogues  thirteen 
times  faster  than  the  population  is  increasing.  Who 
can  doubt  that  these  vicious  papers  have  been  the 
main  influence  by  which  this  vast  increase  has  been 
brought  about? 

Miss  De  Moss  sang  "The  Water-Mill." 
Rev.  C.  T.  Steck,  of  Homer  City,  Indiana 
county,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on 

THE  HERO,  RECOGNIZED  AND  UNRECOGNIZED. 

The  lecture  was  an  exposition  of  the  fallacy, 
extravagance,  and  thoughtless  injustice  of  the 
popular  hero-worship;  and  a  recognition  of  a 
legitimate,  rational  nero-worship,  which  pays 
its  homage  to  character  instead  of  position ;  the 
drift  and  spirit  of  the  discourse  throughout  be- 
ing directed  to  the  encouragement  of  aspiration 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  true  mannood — 
heroism,  as  defined  by  the  lecturer,  being  sim- 
ply a  high-spirited  manhood  in  demonstrative 
attitude  and  action.  We  give  a  few  of  the 
points  in  brief: 

The  habit  of  the  world  is  to  honor  eminence,  or 
success  in  itself,  with  comparatively  little  regard  to 
the  line  or  field  in  which  it  has  been  achieved,  the 
means  which  have  been  employed,  or  the*  motives  by 
which  the  pursuit  has  been  inspired.  All  is  gilded 
over  by  the  success. 

Popular  hero-worship  fails  to  make  allowatnce  for 
advantage  or  disadvant^e  of  situation.  It  gives  all 
the  glory  of  an  achievement  to  the  man  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  give  the  final  stroke.  It  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  stimulative  influence  of  conspic- 
uousness.  It  glorifies  utterly  ordinary  traits  in  dis- 
tinguished men.  It  measures  the  heroic  merits  of  a 
successful  action  or  career  by  the  beneficial  value  of 
its  results,  instead  of  its  requisite  degree  of  self- 
devoted  manhood. 

^<7/{V^fftf/ hero-worship  glorifies  character  rather  than 
position.  In  the  martial  field  it  pays  its  homage  to 
the  utter  self-sacrifice  of  the  private  soldier,  who  gives 
to  his  country  his  life,  often  his  very  name,  lost, in  an 
unmarked  grave.  In  the  field  of  common  life,  it 
recognizes  every  form  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
true  and  the  good. 

The  heroic  quality  slumbers  in  the  multitudes  of 
iirdinary  humanity.  A  high  occasion  may  call  it  into 
action.  When  the  Union  cried  for  defence,  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  soldier-heroes  were  revealed  by  the 


war-trumpet.  Among  the  forms  of  heroism  found  in 
common  life  we  have  the  slave  of  evilJiabit  struggling 
up  to  the  attainment  of  lost  moral  manhood,  maintain- 
ing a  stem,  life-long  contest  with  all  the  energy  of 
desperate  determination,  without  the  stimulating  at- 
tendance of  numbers,  pageantry,  and  the  applause 
of  the  multitude.  Here,  too,  is  the  wife  of  the  inebri- 
ate, laboring  and  praying  for  her  husband's  reforma- 
tion, amid  the  desolation  of  a  ruined  home  and  the 
woes  of  a  beggared  family.  Here  is  tlie  faithful 
teacher,  little  noted  of  a  thoughtless  wyld,  patien^y 
toiling  in  the  unobtrusive  but  sublime  office  of  mould- 
ing the  mind  of  childhood  and  youth — quietly  and 
unpretentiously  rearing:  and  upholding  the  whole 
grand  structure  of  civilization. 

The  most  demonstrative  and  thrilling  manifestations 
of  the  heroic  never  rise  beyond  the  illustration  of 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  man's  higher  nature.  To 
be  true  lo  them,  is  to  be  a  man  and  a  hero  in  the  no- 
blest sense.  One  can  have  no  higher  object  in  life 
than  to  be  a  true  man  or  woman.  Let  men  of  the  un- 
distinguished masses  awake  to  a  healthy  self- apprecia- 
tion, and  with  their  aspiration  fixed  on  the  Divine 
ideal  of  true  manhood,  rise  to  this  glorious  achieve- 
ment.  It  is  an  achievement  for  the  many,  if  they  will 
but  recognize  the  splendid  possibilities  of  their  own 
nature. 

The  lecture  was  eloquently  delivered,  and 
many  passages  received  the  warmest  applause 
of  the  audience. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  9  o'clock 
a.  m.  to-morrow. 


»■•  # 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  music  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
was   congregational,  several   pieces   from 
"  Gospel  Songs"  being  sung  by  the  Association. 

Jas.  I.  Brownson,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Washington,  read  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  offered 
prayer. 

Prof.  E.  O.  LvTE,  of  Millersville  State  Norma^ 
School,  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

TEACHERS*  STUDIES,   EXAMINATIONS  AND 

DEGREES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, papers  were  read  on  "Teachers'  Studies  and 
Degrees,"  and  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Examina- 
tions." Following  the  discussion  upon  these  papers, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Association,  referring 
the  subject  of  Teachers^  Studies^  Examinations  and 
Degrees  to  a  committee,  with  instructions  for  them  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  resolution,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Commitee,  it  becomes  my  duty  as 
chairman,  to  make  the  report  called  for  by  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  this  brief  report 
represents  mainly  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  This 
is,  however,  no  fault  of  his,  as  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  every  member  of  the 
committee  in  reply  to  his  letters  inviting  them.  It  is 
proper  also  for  me  to  say  that  instead  of  presenting  a 
series  of  resolutions  to  be  debated  and  "  tabled "  by 
the  Association,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
recommendations y  some  of  which  were  presented 
somewhat  in  detail  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
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ation.  A  few  suggestions  then  made  I  shall  briefly 
repeat,  and  add  others,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  subject  directly  before  the  body  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

Teachers'  studies  are  commonly  and  conveniently 
classed  into  scholastic  studies  and  professional  studies. 
The  scholastic  studies  in  which  applicants  for  schools 
must  be  examined  are  named  on  the  certificates  issued 
to  them;  and  these  certificates  frequently  represent 
the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  of  their  possessors, 
many  of  whom  feel  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  ex- 
amined in  any  branches  not  named  in  their  certifi- 
cates, it  is  unnecessary  that  they  should  know  any- 
thing of  them. 

To  remedy  this,  to  encourage  teachers  to  increase 
their  scholastic  knowledge,  it  is  recommended  that  it 
be  made  a  rule  that  when  an  applicant  for  a  certificate 
has  received  one  for  two  successive  years  in  any 
branch,  he  shall  thereafter  receive  one  in  that  branch 
without  further  examination;  and  that  he  be  exam- 
ined in  a  kindred  branch,  and  the  result  placed  on 
his  certificate.  For  example:  suppose  an  applicant 
receives  one  in  arithmetic  for  two  successive  years, 
no  further  examination  will  be  required  of  him  in 
arithmetic ;  but  the  next  year  he  will  be  examined  in 
algebra,  and  this  study,  with  the  mark  he  receives  for 
it,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  placed  on  his  certifi- 
cate. So  in  other  branches,  until  such  studies  as  al- 
gebra, geometry,  literature,  rhetoric,  drawing,  book- 
keeping, natural  philosophy,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
list.  These  studies  may  be  graded  in  the  same  way 
as  the  studies  on  the  teachers*  certificates  are  now 
graded,  and  can  be  added  without  much  extra  work 
on  the  part  of  the  examiner. 

A  more  definite  statement  of  the  work  required  in 
the  professional  studies  is  imperatively  demanded. 
As  stated  last  year,  "  Theory  of  Teaching,"  a  study  in 
which  applicants  are  required  by  law  to  be  examined, 
is  so  indefinite  as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  leading  branches  belonging  to 
the  professional  studies.  Mental  Science,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  and  School  Economy  or  School  Manage- 
ment, be  named  on  the  teacher's  certificate,  and  he 
be  examined  in  each  branch  separately,  and  marked 
accordingly. 

One  or  two  other  recommendations  in  this  connec- 
tion. As  it  would  relieve  the  examiner  of  some 
work,  and  remove  the  objection  to  frequent  examina- 
tions raised  by  many,  besides  being  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  the  examinee,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
certificates  reaching  a  certain  standard  be  made  good 
for  two  years  instead  of  one. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  holders  of  permanent 
certificates  and  normal  school  diplomas  are  not  unfre- 
quently  required  by  boards  of  school  directors  to 
undergo  an  examination  if  they  desire  to  apply  for  a 
school.  To  allow  directors  to  require  applicants  of 
this  class  to  be  examined,  virtually  places  the  power 
of  annulling  a  State  certificate  in  the  hands  of  half  a 
dozen  men  ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  decided 
that  superintendents  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
examine  any  one  who  holds  a  proper  certificate  or 
diploma. 

The  normal  schools  are  established  for  the  training 
of  teachers ;  and  to  these  the  State  must  to  a  large 
extent  look  for  the  teachers'  preparation.  In  our 
report  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  these  schools,  while 
performing  a  great  work,  fell  short  of  doing  all  that 
could  be  done  by  them ;  that  their  course  of  study  is 
not  extensive  enough  to  prepare  their  graduates  to 
occupy  the  leading  positions  in  the  common  school 
work,  while  it  is  more  extensive  than  the  common 


schools  seem  to  demand  in  their  present  condition. 
It  was  then  recommended — and  the  recommenda- 
tion is  now  repeated — that  the  so-called  scientific  and 
classical  courses  be  dropped,  and  that  the  elementary 
course  be  enlarged  by  at  least  a  year's  studies,  and 
called  the  Teachers^  Course^  or  the  Normal  School 
Course.  This  course  could  be  completed  by  the  high 
school  graduate  of  ordinary  ability  in  three  years.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  course  be  carefully  graded, 
and  that  three  examinations  by  the  State  authorities 
be  held  in  it,  one  for  the  completion  of  each  year's 
studies.  These  examinations  could  be  held  by  a  com- 
mittee apix)inted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  now 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  examine  the 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools.  The  examination 
for  the  first  and  the  second  year's  studies  could  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  the  school. 
The  time  required  would  be  two  or  three  days ;  and 
by  giving  half  of  each  day  to  each  class,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  for  any  to  complete  both 
years'  studies  who  are  ready  to  do  so.  The  third 
year's  examination  could  be  held  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  way  as  the  examination  for  graduates 
is  now  held.  Those  finishing  the  studies  of  the  first 
year  of  the  course,  should  receive  a  State  teacher's 
certificate,  good  for  one  year ;  and  those  finishing  the 
first  and  the  second  year's  studies  should  receive  a 
State  certificate  good  for  three  years.  All  who  complete 
the  three  parts  of  the  course  should  be  considered 
graduates y  and  receive  a  diploma  constituting  them 
Bachelors  of  Tenchin^^  and  authorizing  them  to  teach 
five  years  from  date  of  issue  without  further  examina- 
tion. Three  years'  successful  teaching,  and  the  study 
of  at  least  five  works  on  educational  subjects,  should 
entitle  the  holder  of  the  degree  of  B,  T.  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Teaching;  and  possessors  of 
this  degree  should  be  exempt  from  any  further  exam- 
ination. This  plan  would  reduce  the  number  of 
degrees  now  issued  by  normal  schools  from  four  or 
six  awkward,  inappropriate  ones  to  two  simple,  appro- 
priate ones. 

I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  in  enumeratitig  the 
many  great  advantages  which  I  finnly  believe  would 
result  from  thus  enlarging  and  systematizing  the  work 
of  our  normal  schools.* 

One  more  recommendation  is  offered,  to  this  effect, 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  have  the  examinations  for  a 
certain  grade  of  certificate  good  in  any  part  of  the 
State,  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  At  each  normal 
school,  a  part  of  the  examination  of  the  graduates  is 
conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent  or  his  deputy, 
and  this  part  can  be  made  uniform  in  all  the  schools ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  means  adopted  by  which  the 
remainder  of  the  examination  may,  year  after  year, 
be  of  the  same  degree  of  difficulty  in  the  different 
schools.  To  secure  this  uniformity  is,  however,  no 
difficult  task ;  and  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the 
State  authorities,  a  plan  can  readily  be  devised  which 
will  produce  the  desired  result. 

Other  recommendations  might  be  made,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  period  of  holding  examinations,  the 
method  of  conducting  tliem,  etc.,  but  want  of  time 
leads  me  to  omit  them. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  recommend  only  such  changes  as  seem 
to  me  to  be  called  for  by  the  present  needs  of  the 
schools.  In  doing  so,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
present  not  merely  what  is  new,  but  what  is  necessary 
and  practical,  whether  suggested  to  the  Association  at 

*For  a  fuller  disctission  of  some  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
this  report,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  School  Joijknal  of 
September,  x88o. 
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its  last  meeting  or  not.  I  believe  the  subject  to  be 
one  of  vast  and  vital  importance  to  both  our  common 
schools  and  our  normal  schools,  and  one  which  must 
receive  the  most  earnest  attention  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators. As  stated  before,  the  report  does  not  present 
a  series  of  resolutions.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  resolutions  could  be  drafted  by  me  that  would 
ejcpress  the  sense  of  the  Association  upon  this  ques- 
tion, concerning  which  there  is  room  for  so  wide  a 
difference  of  opinion.  I  desire,  however,  to  offer  the 
following  resolution,  which,  with  the  report,  I  trust 
will  be  fully  discussed  : 

K^sch'edj  That  the  State  authorities  be  respectfully 
invited  to  consider  the  subject  of  Teaihers'  Studies^ 
Examinations  and  De^'tes,  with  the  view  of  having 
such  changes  made  in  the  present  system  as  are  de- 
manded by  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

Deputy  Superintendent  HouCK  thought  the 
pr^ent  system  of  certificates  in  the  State  a  good 
one.  While  he  endorsed  the  report  in  the 
main,  he  thought  it  was  about  time  to  wipe  out 
the  figures  from  the  certificate.  No  law  gives 
the  Superijitendent  power  to  grade  from  i  to  5, 
and  there  are  entirely  too  many  low-grade 
Provisional  certificates  granted — ^the  State  is 
flooded  with  them,  and  by  this  means  good 
teachers  are  kept  out  of  the  schools.  If  an 
applicant  is  not  fit  to  teach,  do  not  give  him  a 
row  of  5's  and  send  him  out  to  be  employed  by 
some  economical  Board  of  Directors  because  he 
is  cheap ;  reject  him  at  once.  Such  a  course 
would  make  the  "  Provisional"  mean  some- 
thing, and  would  give  the  professional  teacher 
a  chance,  by  removing  the  incompetents. 

The  Professional  certificate  has  also  been 
granted  too  freely.  One  County  Superintend- 
ent who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  granted 
30  in  one  place — ^however,  he  was  defeated. 
These  are  the  things  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
making  teaching  a  profession.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  examinations  at  all,  if  anybody  and 
everbody  can  get  a  certificate. 

Even  the  Permanent  certificate  is  often  care- 
lessly given.  Papers  come  to  the  Department 
which  show  that  the  applicants  cannot  write  a 
decent  letter  or  spell  common  words.  It  does 
seem  as  though  Superintendents  and  Directors 
might  save  us  the  annoyance  of  such  applica- 
tions. The  Superintendents  especially  should 
keep  up  the  standard,  by  making  high-grade 
certificates  scarce,  and  giving  them  only  to 
first-class  teachers. 

The  Normal  Diplomas  may  occasionally  be 
given  from  motives  of  charity,  but  their  holders 
generally  rank  high.  There  is  a  provision  of 
law  which  needs  amendment  at  this  point. 
The  Diploma  lasts  only  two  years,  and  if  the 
holder  is  sick  or  fails  to  get  a  school,  it  falls. 
The  term  should  be  extended  to  five  years. 

He  repeated,  in  conclusion,  that  certificates 
were  too  plenty  and  too  cheap.  If  we  are  to 
have  teachers'  degrees,  let  us  require  a  high 
standard,  and  give  them  a  real  professional 
value. 

Supt.  J.  R.  Spiegel,  of  Westmoreland,  said 
the  Department  had  the  figures  printed  upon 
the  blank  certificates,  for  Superintendents  to 
follow;  he  had  followed  them,  and  should 
expect  to  be  censured  from  headquarters  if  he 


did  not.  He  had  cut  off  the  4  and  5,  but 
graded  the  rest  as  nearly  exact  as  possible, 
using  yi  ox  yi  where  necessary ;  and  this  he 
believed  he  had  a  right  to  do. 

Too  many  Permanent  certificates  have  been 
granted ;  he  knew  holders  of  Provisionals  who 
were  far  ahead  of  many  Permanents  and  of 
some  Diplomas,  and  their  work  proved  it. 
There  are  people  holding  diplomas  who  have 
never  taught  a  day  except  in  a  Model  School, 
and  those  who  ate  examined  every  year  and 
doing  good  work  meanwhile  have  not  a  fair 
chance  with  these  graduates. 

It  will  not  do  to  wipe  out  the  figures,  and 
have  the  certificate  simply  say  the  holder  is  fit 
to  teach.  As  we  have  just  heard,  there  may  be 
some  Superintendents  who  would  issue  them 
wholesale  to  secure  a  re-election,  and  what 
.  value  would  the  certificate  have  ?  Such 
officers  are  unfit  for  their  position,  of  course ; 
but  if  they  are  required  to  use  the  numbers,  the 
grading  would  mean  something  to  the  good 
teachers  in  securing  employment. 

There  are  some  holders  of  Permanents  and 
Diplomas  that  need  the  stirring  up  of  an  exam- 
ination by  the  Superintendent — ^they  have  been 
sitting  idly  upon  their  Diplomas  for  years. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  day  of 
general  reckoning,  when  we  should  all  be  ex- 
amined— Superintendents  and  Normal  Profes- 
sors and  the  State  Department  included. 

Mr.  HoucK  said  he  had  intended  to  provoke 
discussion,  and  was  successful. 

Supt.  Geo.  J.  LucKEY,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  op- 
posed to  examinations  almost  entirely.  As 
Superintendent,  he  must  examine,  but  he  would 
not  do  it  more  than  once  until  the  teacher  asked 
for  it.  We  claim  that  teaching  is  a  profession, 
but  it  is  not  and  never  will  be  while  we  treat  our 
teachers  like  children. 

The  system  of  marks  is  simply  absurd.  Im- 
agine this  examination  business  applied  to  the 
other  professions,  and  a  lawyer's  certificate 
marked  "Criminal  Law  4,"  or  a  preacher's 
•'  Original  Sin  8."  The  thing  is  ridiculous — yet 
we  do  just  this  with  our  teachers,  and  it  is  all 
wrong. 

There  should  be  two  grades  of  certificate — the 
preliminary,  which  should  authorize  the  holder 
to  teach  in  certain  grades  only,  and  the  profes- 
sional, tQ  be  given  upon  examination  when  the 
teacher  applies  for  it,  and  to  be  evidence  of 
qualification  for  higher  grades.  He  worked  on 
this  plan,  and  would  do  no  more  examining 
than  this  while  he  held  his  position. 

Mr.  Canon,  of  Mercer,  said  there  should  be 
a  degree  or  grade  which  would  be  really  per- 
manent ;  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  tested 
once  upon  their  qualifications,  and  not  exam- 
ined again  in  the  branches  where  they  earned 
their  grade.  We  should  recognize  qualification 
no  matter  how  or  where  acquired — in  Normal 
School,  college,  or  chimney  corner — and  having 
passed  the  test,  we  should  examine  on  that  no 
more. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Reading,  said  people 
were  apt  to  go  to  extremes.  A  square,  consci- 
entious, level-headed  examination  will  do  good 
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anywhere.  If  Superintendents  follow  the  law 
closely,  they  will  do  about  right.  While  teach- 
ers hold  the  Provisional,  it  is  proper  they  should 
be  examined ;  when  they  reach  the  Professional 
grade,  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  the  Superin- 
tendent to  examine  those  who  often  know  more 
than  himself. 

The  two  degrees  proposed  in  the  report  may 
be  proper ;  but  let  us  stop  there  for  the  present, 
and  not  approximate  too  closely  the  old  "  D.  D." 
and  "M.  D."  that  have  come  down  to  us 
through  generations. 

As  to  examinations,  he  thought  two  tests  by 
the  State  Board  sufficient.  To  divide  the 
Normal  School  work  so  that  too  much  should 
not  be  crowded  into  the  last  year,  would  be  a 
great  gain.  The  Juniors  tould  be  examined 
upon  the  branches  they  had  completed,  and  if 
passed,  the  second  examination  should  be  only 
upon  the  work  of  the  Senior  year. 

Prof.  Thos.  V.  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  said 
that  to  be  a  teacher  one  must  have  the  art  ot 
taking  information  from  within  himself  and 
putting  it  into  others  ;  and  this  qualification  must 
be  tested,  as  well  as  his  knowledge.  Provisional 
certificates  may  be  necessary  to  supply  teachers 
to  places  which  otherwise  could  have  no 
schools ;  but  it  is  only  a  make-shift,  and  should 
be  so  regarded.  But  no  certificate  or  diploma 
implying  professional  qualification  should  be 
given  by  Superintendent,  Normal  School,  or 
State  Department,  until  the  applicant  has  had 
full  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  possession 
of  and  proficiency  in  the  art  of  instruction. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  offered  by  Prof. 
Lyte  was  adopted. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Edinboro'  State  Normal 
School,  addressed  the  Association  on 

APPLIANCES  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

TEACHING. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  our  schools  generally  have 
not  enough  apparatus — that  more  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  Reports  of  Superintendents  and  of  the 
State  Department  concur  in  stating  that  few  schools, 
comparatively,  are  well  supplied.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  said  that  wnat  apparatus  they  have  is 
not  used,  or  not  properly  cared  lor;  but  this  is  often 
because  it  has  not  been  judiciously  selected.  Our 
apparatus  is  usually  put  in  at  the  solicitation  of  agents ; 
and  we  find  at  one  place  fine  globes,  at  another 
astronomical  charts,  and  so  on — too  much  money 
spent  on  a  single  article,  while  more  necessary  things 
are  wanting.  Where  there  is  no  judgment  in  selec- 
tion, you  will  hear  the  kind  of  complaint  referred  to. 

However,  some  apparatus  we  need,  to  help  make  our 
children  study  voluntarily;  and  so  much  we  can  have, 
if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  We  must  begin 
by  studying  each  his  own  wants,  and  deciding  what 
apparatus  he  can  and  will  use ;  and  then  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  induce  the  Directors  to  spend  ^20 
as  well  as  an  agent.  I  believe  it  is  good  economy  to 
put  in  all  the  apparatus  we  ought  to  have;  and  I 
believe  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  if  the 
teachers  will  use  it  well,  and  get  results. 

Most  of  us  had  been  accustomed  to  think  and  say 
that  our  schools  were  much  better  than  those  of  Europe ; 
but  some  of  our  friends  who  went  over  there  and  saw 
the  schools,  tell  us  that  they  found  in  them  everything 
calculated  to  induce  study — that  while  our  furniture  is 


better,  and  there  is  more  life  in  our  teaching,  in  appli- 
ances Europe  is  very  far  in  advance  of  us.  This 
should  not  be  so ;  people  live  easier  and  hftve  more 
money  here,  and  should  supply  their  schools  at  leasl 
as  well. 

Biit  I  am  requested  to  give  a  list  of  things  that 
ought  to  be  in  an  average  common  school.  First  and 
most  important  is  blackboard  surface ;  with  this  «a 
teacher  can  get  along  without  anything  else,  if  neces- 
sary. Then  there  should  be  a  dictionary — ^unabridged, 
if  possible,  but  an  octavo  will  do ;  a  biographical 
dictionary ;  a  geographical  dictionary,  or  gazetteer ;  a 
cyclopaedia — the  best  you  can  get;  a  numerical 
frame ;  a  set  of  fonns  and  solids ;  a  globe ;  a  magnet ; 
a  magnifying  glass;  a  compass;  maps  of  the  state, 
the  nation,  the  world — a  relief  map  of  the  United 
States  if  possible ;  weights  and  measures ;  charts  for 
reading,  natural  history,  and  drawing;  a  cabinet  for 
specimens  of  rocks,  fossils,  plants,  etc.,  of  the  district, 
to  be  brought  in  by  the  children. 

This  is  a  short  list,  but  contains  much  more  appa- 
ratus than  three-fourths  of  our  schools  possess ;  and  the 
whole  of  it  could  be  placed  in  every  school  in  the 
State  if  the  teachers  made  the  proper  effort,  in  two 
years  at  the  farthest,  without  distressing  or  overtaxing 
anybody,  and  with  great  advantage  to  teachers  and 
children. 

You  ask,  "  How  shall  we  get  them  ?"  Well,  sup- 
pose you  had  them  all  in  your  school  when  you  went 
in,  would  you  use  them  all  the  first  day  ?  Of  course 
not ;  one-fourth  of  them  would  be  plenty  for  tlie  first 
three  months.  But  you  haven't  them ;  therefore, 
consider  carefully  which  you  can  use  first  to  greatest 
advantage,  make  a  list  of  half-a-dozen  articles,  take  it 
to  the  leading  man  in  your  Board  of  directors,  tell 
him  if  you  had  them  you  could  do  more  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  explain  how,  and  get  him  to  ask  the  Board 
to  buy  them — say  ten  or  fifteen  dollars'  worth  the  first 
time.  When  you  get  these,  use  them;  make  them 
count  as  a  stimulus  to  study,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  or  sooner,  you  will  have  results  to  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  expenditure;  show  these  to  your 
Board,  and  make  out  another  list  of  articles;  the 
second  lot  will  come  easier  than  the  first,  if  the  first 
were  well  used. 

Another  way  to  lessen  the  expense  and  multiply  the 
value  of  an  apparatus,  is  for  the  teachers  of  a  district 
to  apply  for  a  set,  and  rotate  the  articles  from  school 
to  school.  Then  there  are  many  things  which  a 
fairly  ingenious  teacher  can  make  with  the  help  of  the 
pupils,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  Very  good  maps  have 
been  made  in  this  way. 

The  main  thing  is  for  teachers  themselves  to 
believe  they  need  apparatus,  and  determine  on  hav- 
ing it.  If  there  was  such  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
that  our  teachers  felt  bound  to  have  these  things,  a 
twelvemonth  would  find  them  in  nearly  all  the  schools. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  indifferent  about  the  matter.  In 
a  neighboring  State,  a  five-dollar  set  of  twenty  arti- 
cles is  offered  to  every  school  that  asks  for  it ;  this 
offer  has  been  open  for  some  years,  but  less  than  one- 
third  (I  think  about  one-fourth)  of  the  teachers  have 
felt  interest  enough  to  write  for  them — last  year  only 
nine  per  cent,  of  those  unsupplied  were  heard  from. 
In  the  present  condition  of  apathy,  if  our  State 
should  offer  $100  worth  on  the  same  terms,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  schools  would  receive  the 
benefit.     We  need  waking  up. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat :  i.  For  elementary 
teaching,  we  need  a  greater  amount  of  illustrative 
apparatus;  2.  The  people  of  the  State  are  able  to 
provide  it;   3.  It  is  true  economy  to  supply  it;   4.  It 
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lies  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  to  obtain  it,  and 
when  th^  wake  up  to  their  duty  and  privil^e,  we 
will  have  it. 

Dr.  Hays  said  that  in  one  district  of  Wash- 
ington county  a  teacher  had  induced  the  di- 
rectors to  purchase  a  box  of  apparatus  for  his 
school.  While  that  teacher  staid,  the  appara- 
tus was  almost  invaluable ;  but  when  he  went 
away,  his  successor  was  either  incompetent  or 
took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  appara- 
tus was  set  away  in  a  corner.  You  want  the 
right  kind  of  a  teacher,  who  can  and  will  use 
the  apparatus  he  has.  It  was  his  own  experi- 
ence that  the  things  the  teacher  and  pupils 
make  for  themselves  are  more  useiiil  than  any- 
thing that  can  be  bought ;  they  are  always  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  And 
a  great  deal  can  be  made  ;  if  only  the  teacher 
cares  to  try,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  pupils 
anxious  to  help. 

As  to  the  way  to  get  the  things  that  must  be 
bought,  let  the  teacher  borrow  one  or  two  of  the 
most  necessary  or  desirable  articles,  take  them 
to  a  leading  director,  and  explain  their  use  to 
him,  recommending  the  purchase.  If  you 
convince  him  of  their  usefulness,  he  will  usu- 
ally get  the  Board  to  buy  them  for  you,  if  the 
expense  is  not  great.  After  you  have  had  these 
few  things  in  use  long  enough  to  prove  their 
value,  invite  your  directors  to  come  and  see 
them  in  use  in  the  school.  There  will  be  little 
trouble  with  the  next  lot,  if  the  first  have  been 
well  used. 

Where  you  can  buy  the  apparatus  in  a  full 
set,  it  is  economy  to  do  so,  as  you  can  usually 
eet  a  ^ole  set  for  the  money  that  a  less  num- 
ber of  articles  would  cost,  if  they  were  bought 
separately. 

Where  you  have  more  things  than  are  needed 
at  one  time,  pass  them  round  from  school  ^to 
school  in  the  district,  and  give  the  benefit  to  as 
many  as  possible. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Bucks,  said 
directors  would  always  help  a  teacher  who 
showed  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  make 
apparatus  for  himself.  With  regard  to  the 
need  of  apparatus,  he  knew  of  some  schools 
where  directors  did  not  supply  even  so  much  as 
a  spelling-book  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  who 
must  either  buy  one  for  himself  or  borrow  one 
from  a  pupil. 

He  could  not  agree  with  Prof.  Cooper,  that 
unabridged  dictionaries  should  be  put  into  the 
common  schools.  The  children  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them,  and  sometimes  the  teacher 
don*t  either.  A  more  practical  way  is  to  put 
small  dictionaries  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils — 
such  as  can  be  bought  for  about  fifteen  cents 
apiece. 

As  to  illustrative  apparatus  generally,  he 
thought  the  experience  of  us  all  showed  that 
where  the  teacher  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
thing,  he  found  a  way  to  get  what  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  if  the  teacher  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  push  the  matter,  the  apparatus 
would  often  be  wasted  on  him. 

Prof.  S.  F.  HOGE  said  the  "Unabridged" 
ought  to  be  in  the  schools.  If  the  teacher  don't 
know  how  to  use  it,  he  had  better  resign ;  it  is 


his  business  to  know,  and  to  teach  the  pupils 
the  use  of  it. 

The  only  point  made  against  supplying  ap- 
paratus, is  that  it  is  often  neglected  ;  and  this  is 
unfortunately  true.  In  the  constant  change  of 
teachers,  you  will  get  some  who  cannot  or  will 
not  use  what  you  have  provided  ;  and  this  cre- 
ates a  necessity  for  a  proper  place  to  keep  it  in, 
during  terms  when  you  have  such  incompetent 
teachers. 

Rev.  Geo.  Frazer,  D.  D.,  of  Waynesburg 
College,  said  that  almost  every  teacher,  on  his 
way  to  school,  stumbles  over  material  enough 
to  form  a  basis  for  all  the  interesting  exercises 
he  has  time  for.  Teacher  and  pupils  can  bring 
in  common  objects  that  are  full  of  interest,  as 
well  as  furnishmg  opportunity  to  give  the  most 
useful  and  practical  information.  You  may 
have  all  the  apparatus  that  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  use  it  too,  while  teacher  and  pu- 
pils remain  in  ignorance  of  the  common  objects 
surrounding  them.  These  should  be  used  in 
their  place — and  here  is  a  direction  in  which  a 
new  aeparture  is  suggested  by  common  sense. 

Prof.  Martin  Carey,  of  Venango,  agreed 
with  the  last  speaker,  and  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  much  of  this  practical  work  was 
done  in  his  county,  of  which  evidence  would 
be  produced  at  the  county  fair  this  fall,  to  which 
he  invited  all  the  members  present. 

A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  can  be 
done  by  a  live  teacher  without  burdening  the 
directors.  He  knew  of  a  teacher  who  took 
his  ow%  dictionary  to  school  and  used  it,  telling 
his  employers  they  might  buy  it  if  they  wished ; 
if  not  he  would  take  it  away  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  They  tested  his  results,  and  paid  for  the 
book ;  a  biographical  dictionary  and  cyclopae- 
dia were  procured  by  giving  entertainments, 
and  now  that  school  has  a  full  list  of  reference 
books,  wall  maps,  and  other  apparatus,  besides 
$150  worth  of  books  in  a  circulating  library. 
Let  Superintendents  impress  these  things  upon 
their  teachers  at  home;  for  it  is  the  teacher 
who  must  be  depended  on  for  this  work,  if  it  is 
to  be  done  at  all. 

Miss  Orem,  of  Philadelphia,  was  glad  the 
first  speaker  had  included  reading  charts  in  his 
list.  The  criticism  of  Prof  Brown,  of  Indiana, 
that  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  cannot 
read,  contained  only  too  much  truth.  We 
have  too  much  mere  imitative  reading,  and 
give  too  litde  attention  to  principles  and  analy- 
sis. We  want  our  children  taught  the  proper 
use  of  the  vocal  organs;  and  fewer  teachers 
will  have  throat  troubles  when  the  muscles  of 
the  body  do  their  prbper  work.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  necessity  of  vocal  charts  when  pro- 
curing apparatus. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  Prof.  Hays, 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  recited 
"  King  Robert  of  Sicily,"  after  which  Miss 
Hays  sang  "  Barbara  Fritchie." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker,  of  Chambersburg,  be- 
ing prevented  from  attending  this  session  of 
Association,  the  following  paper,  prepared  by 
him  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  read  by  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Innocent  Pupils  to  Crime  in  School." 
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THE  RELATION  OF  INNOCIJNT  PUPILS  TO 
CRIME  IN  SCHOOL. 

Our  civilization  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspir- 
ation, but  the  ripest  product  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  have  moved  and  moulded  men  during  all  the 
ages  of  the  past.  Under  this  civilization  schools  are 
a  necessity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  schools,  ignore  that  which 
has  thus  far  been  regarded  as  wisest  and  best  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  state.  The  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  spirit  of  our  government,  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  our  laws,  all  demand  intelligent  consid: 
eration  on  the  part  of  him  who  would  properly  educate 
our  youth.  For,  if  our  children  are  to  be  titted  for 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  await  them  in  the 
immediate  future,  their  training  must  be  in  harmony 
with  these  antecedent  historical  conditions.  These 
children  will  be  expected  to  take  the  world  as  they 
find  it,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
presented  by  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration leads  us  to  notice  that — 

I.  The  innocent  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer 
instead  of  the  guilty. 

In  the  mutual  intercourse  of  tribes  and  nations,  it 
has  been  the  custom  in  all  ages  to  take  and  to  give 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  ambassadors,  and  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  treaty  obligations.  Wrong 
being  done,  these  hostages  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
injured  party.  Though  themselves  innocent,  they 
may  be  put  to  death,  or  subjected  to  such  other  pun- 
ishment as  shall  be  deemed  best  by  those  in  whose 
power  they  happen  to  be.  According  to  this  recog- 
nized right  Washington  executed  Andre  the  hostage, 
instead  of  Arnold  the  traitor.  It  was  good^nilitary 
law.  The  same  thing  holds  also  in  civil  aH'airs.  For  by 
law,  the  surety  on  a  bond,  though  himself  not  guilty 
of  any  wrong,  is  held  liable  for  the  nonfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, or  misfeasance  of  his  principal.  So,  also,  a 
railroad  company  is  liable  for  damages  sustained  by 
the  negligence  of  its  employees,  even  though  that 
negligence  may  have  resulted  Irom  direct  disobedience 
of  ofticial  orders.  The  law  accepts  no  such  excuse, 
and  innocent  stockholders  must  eventually  bear  the 
loss  in  the  shape  of  reduced  dividends. 

II.  The  innocent  are  often  obliged  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  the  Greeks  besieged  the 
city  of  Troy,  and  after  ten  years  of  warfare  left  it  a 
mass  of  smoking  ruins,  because  Paris  and  Helen  were 
not  given  up  to  atone  for  their  violation  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  In  every  war  from  that  time  to  this,  in- 
nocent women  and  children  have  been  forced  to  suffer 
for  wrongs  done  by  those  over  whom  they  had  no 
control.  And  yet  every  one  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
tribes  and  peoples,  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Teutons, 
Angles  and  Saxons,  have  alike  accepted  as  right  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  these  facts.  A  course  of 
action  so  widespread  and  so  long  continued,  must 
have  some  principle  of  eternal  truth  upon  which  to 
rest,  or  it  could  not  have  outlived,  as  this  has  done, 
all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

That  principle  is  found  in  the  doctrine  that,  in 
every  organized  state  of  human  society,  each  individ- 
ual member  is  so  related  to  all  the  others  that  their 
act  in  a  measure  becomes  his,  and  his  act  becomes 
theirs.  As  a  consequence,  the  dishonor  of  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  attaches  itself  to  every  other  member, 
and  conversely,  tlie  honor  of  one  reflects  honor  upon 
all.    The  same  is  true  of  a  school  or  of  a  community. 


This  principle  is  interwoven  with  all  our  municipal 
laws.  It  is  as  old  as  tlie  Saxon  race.  Green,  the  histor- 
ian, in  speaking  of  these  people  as  they  were  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  says,  "  The  price  of  life  or  limb  was 
paid,  not  by  the  wrong-doer  to  the  man  wronged,  but 
by  the  house  or  family  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the  house 
or  family  of  the  wronged.  Order  and  law  were  thus 
made  to  rest,  in  each  little  group  of  English  people, 
upon  the  blood  bond  which  knit  its  families  together. 
Every  outrage  was  held  to  have  been  done  by  all  who 
were  linked  by  blood  to  the  doer  of  it,  every  crime  to 
have  been  committed  against  ,all  who  were  linked  by 
blood  to  the  sufferer  from  it.  '  From  this  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  family  bond  as  a  means  of  restraining  the 
wrong-doer  by  forces  which  the  tribe  as  a  whole  did 
not  yet  possess,  sprang  the  first  rude  forms  of  English 
justice.  Each  kinsman  was  his  brother's  keeper, 
bound  to  protect  him  from  wrong,  to  hinder  him  from 
wrong-doing,  and  to  suffer  with  and  pay  for  him,  if 
v#ong  were  done." 

Zimmerman  finds  the  same  state  of  affairs  among 
the  Germanic  tribes  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

This  also  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  ruling 
idea  among  the  clans  of  Scotland. 

This  doctrine  comes  to  us,  therefore,  not  as  a  relic 
of  the  heathen  barbarism  of  our  ancestors,  but  as  a 
truth  founded  upon  the  average  sense  of  mankind,  and 
sustained  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. Take  away  from  men's  minds  the  sense  of 
their  mutual  relations,  rights,  privileges,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  as  members  of  society,  and  you  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  civil  government. 

Out  of  this  doctrine  grows  another  proposition, 
namely : 

III.  The  innocent  cannot  shield  the  guilty  without 
themselves  becoming  guilty. 

Under  the  common  law  of  England,  which  is  also 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  except  as  it  has  beA  modi- 
fied by  statutory  enactments,  an  accessory  in  crime  is 
subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  principal.  Ac- 
cording to  Blackstone,  "  An  accessory  is  one  who  is 
not  the  chief  actor  in  the  offense,  nor  present  at  its 
peVformance,  but  is  in  some  way  concerned  therein, 
either  before  or  after  the  fact  committed.  ♦  *  *  « 
In  high  treason  all  are  principals;  so,  also  in  all 
crimes  under  the  degree  of  felonies  there  are  no  ac- 
cessories ;  all  persons  concerned  therein,  if  guilty  at  all, 
are  principals.  ^De  minimis  lex  non  curat  ;^  that  is, 
the  law  does  not  descend  to  distinguish  the  different 
shades  of  guilt  in  petty  misdemeanors."  Accordingly, 
the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  held  equally  guilty  with 
the  thief.  Rescuing  a  prisonCT  from  the  hsmds  of  the 
ofificer,  or  attempting  so  to  do ;  refusing  to  testify  when 
properly  called  upon ;  attempting  to  dissuade  a*  wit- 
ness from  giving  evidence;  giving  false  testimony; 
suborning  witnesses,  or  attempting  to  do  so,  are  all 
considered  offenses  against  public  justice.  So,  the 
attempt  to  stifle  evidence  is  criminal  though  the  per- 
suasion  should  not  succeed,  on  the  principle  that  the 
incitement  to  commit  any  crime  is  itself  criminal. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  waVnings  against  becoming  par> 
takers  of  other  men's  sins.  In  Leviticus  (v.  i)  we 
read,  "And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of  swear- 
ing, and  is  a  witness  whether  he  hath  seen  or  known 
of  it;  if  he  do  not  utter  it,  then  he  shall  bear  his  in- 
iquity." So  iji  Deuteronomy  (xiii.  6-12),  "  If  thy 
brother,  thy  son,  or  thy  motilier,  or  thy  son,  or  thy 
daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend 
wdich  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying. 
Let  us  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known, 
thou  nor  thy  fathers,  «  *  «  *  thou  shalt  not 
consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken  unto  him;   neither 
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shall  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare, 
neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him;  but  thou  shalt  surely 
kill  him,  »  *  »  «  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon 
him  to  put  him  to  death,  *  *  *  *  because  he 
hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  away  from  the  Lord  thy 
God." 

It  thus  appears  that  both  divine  and  human  law 
concur  in  establishing  our  third  proposition. 

We  notice  next,  as  closely  correlated  to  this,  that, 

IV.  A  good  citizen  is  required  to  do  what  he  can 
to  prevent  crime ^  as  well  as  to  assist  in  bringing  offend- 
ers to  punishment. 

If  he  see  his  neighbor*s  house  robbed,  or  his  prop- 
erty destroyed,  or  his  neighbor's  person  wronged,  and 
do  nothing  to  prevent  the  wrong,  he  is  himself  guilty. 
For,  according  to  the  eminent  legal  authority  already 
quoted,  "  If,  when  a  crime  is  being  committed  he  is 
present  and  take  no  part,  yet  if  he  does  not  do  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  commission,  he  is  held  guilty 
as  a  principal."  This  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no 
amoifht  of  casuistry  can  explain  why  that  which  is 
criminal  in  men  should  not  be  criminal  in  boys  who 
have  reached  the  years  of  discretion. 

A  school  may  be  considered  as  a  large  household, 
a  community,  or  a  State ;  whatever  may  be  its  aspect, 
it  must  be  regulated  by  law.  It  may  have  special 
laws  and  courts  of  its  own,  as  the  great  English  Uni- 
versities have ;  it  may  be  subject  to  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  its  creation ;  it 
may  be  controlled  by  a  teacher  and  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ;  or  it  may  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  a 
head-master ;  but  in  no  case  can  either  teacher  or  pupil 
be  absolved  from  obedieifce  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
In  no  case  can  a  school  tolerate  that  which  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  without  doing  an  injury  to  every 
member  of  that  school. 

It  is  right  that  pupils  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
each  other,  and  that  they  should  stand  together  to 
protect  each  other  from  suffering  wrong.  But  it  is 
equally  imperative  that  they  should  prevent  each  other 
from  doing  wrong.  It  is  rignt,  further,  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  sentiment  against  tattling,  and  that 
the  teacher  should  give  no  encouragement  to  idle  tale- 
bearing. But  all  this  is  far  different  from  a  judicial 
investigation  made  by  the  proper  school  authorities  in 
regard  to  misdemeanors  that  threaten  to  eat  out  the 
moral  life  of  a  school.  In  such  case  no  innocent 
pupil  can  refuse  to  testify  as  to  what  he  knows,  with- 
out himself  becoming  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
wrong-doers.  Nor,  when  punished  with  them,  can 
he  regard  himself  as  an  innocent  victim  of  arbitrary 
power;  for  by  his  own  act  he  has  put  himself  beyond 
the  pale  of  innocence,  and  takfh  his  stand  on  the  side 
of  guilt. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  among  jurists  tliat  men  are 
deterred  from  the  commission  of  crime,  not  so  much 
by  the  severity,  as  by  the  certainty  of  punishment. 
Let  it  be  known  in  a  school  that  serious  offenses 
against  good  order,  or  against  good  morals,  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  out  and  dealt  with — let  it  be  known 
that  the  Innocent  will  not  assist  in  shielding  the  guilty 
— ^and  aggravated  offenses  will  soon  become  almost 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  let  there  be  such  a 
school  sentiment  that  vice,  and  obscenity,  and  ma- 
licious mischief,  can  be  practised  and  not  found  out, 
because  those  who  do  these  things,  and  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  guilty  parties,  agree  to  stand  ' 
by  each  other  in  all  the  falsehood  and  deception  that 
may  be  necessary  to  hide  the  guilty — and  woe  to  the 
future  life  of  those  pupils !  It  may  be  called  "school 
honor,"  but  woe  to  the  pupils  trained  under  such  a 
code  of  honor! 


One  practical  question  remains  to  be  answered : 
Suppose  a  teacher  finds  this  false  idea  of  school  honor 
prevailing  among  his  pupils,  what  shall  he  do  ?  We 
answer :  I .  Let  him  make  it  a  special  point  to  incul- 
cate correct  views  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  men  in  organized  society.  Let  him  lay  special 
emphasis  upon  the  one  leading  idea  of  law,  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  use  himself  and  that  which  belongs 
to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work  no  injury  to  his 
neighbor.  This  is  the  true  test  of  good  citizenship. 
If  our  schools  fail  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  good  citizens,  they  fail  in  an  essential 
part  of  their  work.  Not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  suggestion  as  to  the  value  of  hon- 
esty, of  fair  dealing,  of  truthfulness,  of  courage,  of 
patriotism,  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  or  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong. 

2.  Let  the  teacher  do  all  in  his  power  to  check  and 
discourage  whatever  is  false  or  base  in  the  life  of  his 
pupils. 

3.  Let  him  draw  sharp  distinctions  between  that 
which  is  mere  thoughtlessness,  and  that  which  is 
vicious  or  malicious. 

4.  If  serious  offense's  occur,  let  him  insist  first  of 
all  that  the  guilty  shall  confess  their  own  wrong.  Let 
the  confession  be  private  rather  than  public. 

5.  Let  him  deal  gendy  with  those  who  confess,  and, 
if  they  exhibit  penitence,  let  him  freely  forgive.  The 
confession  is,  of  itself,  a  sign  of  penitence. 

6.  If  the  guilty  will  not  confess,  and  especially  if 
they  attempt  to  screen  themselves  by  falsehood,  then 
let  him  require  those  who  know  anything  respecting 
the  offense  to  tell  what  they  know. 

This  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  the 
most  aggravated  cases,  and  then  the  proceedings 
should  be  invested  and  conducted  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  solemn  judicial  investigation.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
guilty  actors  and  those  who  assist  them  to  escape  de- 
served punishment.  The  law  of  the  land  makes  none : 
why  should  he?  And  let  it  be  understood,  further, 
that  falsehood  under  such  circumstances  falls  but 
little  short  of  perjury  in  a  court  of  justice. 

7.  If  the  offense  be  simply  a  violation  of  school  law, 
let  be  punished  as  it  deserves ;  but  if  it  be  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  be  repeated  after  fair  warn- 
ing as  to  the  consequences,  then  let  the  law  of  the 
land  deal  with  the  offender.  The  teacher  has  no  ade- 
quate punishment  at  his  command,  and  he  has  no  legal 
right  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law.  There  are 
offenses  so  aggravated,  that  expulsion  from  school  is 
not  an  adequate  punishment.  The  expelled  pupil  may 
even  go  home  and  boast  of  his  exploits,  thus  inciting 
others  to  the  same  bad  line  of  conduct.  But  let  him 
pass  the  ordeal  of  the  law,  and  by  the  time  that  is 
gone  through  with,  he  will  find  but  little  left  whereof 
to  boast.  He  will  most  likely  prefer  a  season  of 
silence. 

8.  When  Harvard  L^niversity  announced  some  years 
ago  that  thereafter  violations  of  college  law  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  college  authorities,  but  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  courts,  it  was  predicted  that  government  at 
Harvard  would  fail.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  is 
abundantly  proven  by  the  fact  that  lawlessness  has 
been  on  the  decline  ever  since  that  decision  was  pro- 
mulgated, whilst  the  number  of  students  has  steadily 
increased.  If  the  same  distinction  were  sharply  drawn 
in  all  schools — common  schools  not  excepted — parents 
as  well  as  pupils  would  find  in  it  a  strong  incentive  to 
take  a  stand  against  lawlessness,  either  in  school  or 
out  of  it.     As  it  is,  violations  of  law  are  only  too  oflen 
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laughed  at  as  signs  of  smartness,  or  they  are  passed 
over  with  some  gentle,  half-apologetic  remark;  or, 
else  the  teacher  is  expected  to  punish  offenses  over 
which  the  law  gives  him  no  authority. 

9.  Let  him  strive  faithfully  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  a  sense  of  their  individual  respon- 
sibiliiyt  not  only  for  what  each  one  himself  does,  but 
also  for  what  he  encourages,  or  aids,  or  abets  others  to 
do.  This  sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  a  crowd,  so  that  both  boys  and  men  will  go 
with  the  multitude  to  what  each  one  would  scorn  to 
do  by  himself.  One  object  of  law  is  to  save  men  from 
being  led  astray.  The  judge  may  pity  one  who  is 
weak  enough  to  be  thus  led ;  but  the  law  punishes 
him  all  the  same,  in  order  to  teach  him  that  he  has 
no  right  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  into  the  commission 
of  crime. 

From  this  outline  of  the  relation  of  the  innocent  to 
the  guilty  among  men,  as  established  by  law  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  it  may 
readily  be  seen  what  relations  these  parties  bear  to 
each  other  in  a  school.  It  will  readily  be  seen  how 
much  that  is  false,  and  crude,^nd  evil  in  its  tendency 
remains  to  be  corrected  and  cured,  or  eradicated  by 
wise  instruction  and  discipline.  The  boys  and  girls 
of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow. 
What  we  as  teachers  give  them,  thai  they  will  put  into 
the  life  of  the  nation.  Whether  the  innocent  shall 
suffer  instead  of  the  guilty,  as  they  always  do  when 
bad  men  bear  rule ;  or  whether  they  shall  suffer  loith 
the  guilty,  as  they  alwaj's  do  under  national  judgments; 
or  whether  they  shall  become  law-abiding  citizens, 
neither  by  word  nor  act  putting  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  guilty,  depends  largely  upon  what  we  do  for 
them  and  with  them  during  the  period  of  their  school 
life. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  Chairman 
introduced  Prof.  Marshall,  the  lecturer  of 
this  evening,  who  said  he  had  been  deserted 
by  his  lantern  operator,  and  asked  for  a  volun- 
teer assistant,  which  received  immediate  re- 
sponse. 

Association  then  adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 


►  •  ^ 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


NOMINATION  of*  officers  being  the  first 
thing  in  order,  the  following  names  were 
presented : 

For  President — ^J.  P.  Andrews,  Pittsburgh ; 
S.  H.  Prather,  Venango. 

For  Vice  Presidents — ^J.  D.  Waller,  Blooms- 
burg;  G.  P.  Beard,  California;  Miss  M.  L. 
Dunn. 

For  Secretary — J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer — ^John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh. 

For  Ticket  Agent — ^J.  F.  Sickel,  Germantown. 

For  Executive  Committee — Samuel  A.  Baer, 
Reading;  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millers ville ;  I.  S.  Geist, 
Marietta ;  O.  S.  Foose,  Harrisburg  ;  Miss  Orem, 
Philadelphia;  B.  F.  Shaub,  Lancaster;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Bucks.  (A.  N.  Raub,  Lock 
Haven,  and  S.  F.  Hoge,  Tidioute,  were  named, 
but  declined.) 

Enrolling  Committee — I.  S.  Geist,  Marietta; 
W.  W.  Woodruff,  Bucks ;  J.  A.  M.  Passmore, 
Pottsville;  D.  S.  Keck,  Berks  ;  Miss  Martha  J. 
Graham,  Pittsburgh. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast 


the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  all  the  offices 
where  there  was  no  contest ;  and  the  above- 
named  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Ticket  Agent,  and 
Enrolling  Committee  were  thereupon  elected. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  a  place  for  the  next 
session,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Geo.  J.  Luckey, 
J.  R.  Spiegel,  and  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

Supt.  Luckey  then  moved  that  the  committee 
be  instructed  to  report  in  favor  of  Pottsville. 

Supt.  Weiss,  of  Schuylkill,  presented  the 
claims  of  Pottsville,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  was  followed  by  J.  A. 
M.  Passmore  in  the  same  strain,  who  promised 
for  the  citizens  of  that  place  that  whatever  any 
other  locality  had  ever  done  for  the  Association, 
they  would  do,  and  more  besides. 

Supt.  Palm,  of  Mercer,  moved  to  substitute 
Meadville  for  Pottsville,  which  motion  wassup- 
ported  by  Supt.  Chamberlain,  of  Crawlford, 
and  opposed  by  Supt.  Luckey. 

A  division  on  the  amendment  resulted  in  its 
defeat  by  a  vote  of  30  to  70,  and  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  committee  to  report  in  favor  of 
Pottsville  was  agreed  to.  They  reported  ac- 
cordingly, and  Pottsville  was  declared  the 
place  of  next  meeting. 

Miss  Hays  sang  "Jamie." 

Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville 
Normal  School,  read  the  following  report  on 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  thf  State  Teachers^  Association :  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  York  last  year,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Executive  Committee  should  prepare  a  plan 
of  Life  Membership  in  the  Association,  and  in  behalf 
of  that  committee  I  respectfully  offer  the  following : 

1.  Resoived,  That  any  person  desiring  to  be  a  life 
member  in  the  Association  must  be  a  n^ember  of  the 
Association. 

2.  Resolved,  That  each  life  member  shall  pay  a  fee 
of  ten  dollars. 

3.  Resolvedy  That  the  money  accruing  from  this 
source  shall  be  securely  invested  until  it  shall  amount 
to  one  thousand  dollars,  when  it  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  the  capitol  grounds 
at  Flarrisburg,  in  honor  of  distinguished  educators  and 
friends  of  education. 

4.  Resolved,  That  one  name  shall  be  inscribed  on 
it  every  five  years. 

5.  Resolved,  That  #0  name  shall  be  inscribed  on 
the  monument  until  acted  upon  by  two  consecutive 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  first  two  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  by  Messrs.  Pierce,  Durl- 
ING,  and  others.  Prof.  I.  S.  Geist,  of  Marietta, 
moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  remainder 
of  the  report  be  postponed  indefinitely,  which 
was  carried. 

Hon.  J.  ^.  Stewart,  of  Lawrence,  then  read 
the  following  paper  on 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

The  influence  of  public  sentiment  in  developing 
and  perfecting  the  growth  of  the  Free  School  System  is 
a  fruitful  topic  of  discussion.  So  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  its  power  to  accomplish  great  re- 
sults, that  it  has  become,  in  a  measure,  the  sole 
reliance  on  which  the  people  depend,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  schools;  while  the  proper  legislation 
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necessary  to  protect  their  interests  is   considered  a 
.  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  commands  but 
little  attention,  even  in  educational  conventions. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  system  was  adopted,  and  although  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  strengthened  during  that  period, 
yet  its  continued  success  is  apparently  as  dependent 
on  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state  to-day,  as 
when  it  first  went  into  operation.  Progress  is  being 
made,  however,  and  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  are  the  outgrowth  of  her  educational 
system,  will  bear  most  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  her  sister  States ;  and  to  her  own  guardian- 
ship, more  than  to  any  other  agency,  the  system  owes 
its  present  advancement,  and  will  be  indebted  for  its 
future  success.  Legislation,  it  is  contended,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  in  accord  with  public  opinion.  In 
the  main  this  may  be  true;  but  if  popular  sentiment 
had  been  the  guide-board  by  which  our  law-makers 
and  constitution -framers  were  directed  in  the  past, 
what  sort  of  an  educational  system  we  would  now 
have  cannot  be  easily  conjectured.  One  of  the 
greatest  victories  achieved  in  behalf  of  the  public 
schools,  was  the  adoption  of  the  provision  in  the  new 
Constitution,  Art.  lo,  sec.  i,  requiring  the  Legislature 
to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  million  dol- 
lars for  their  support.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
provision,  the  amount  annually  appropriated  was  de- 
pendent on  the  Legislature,  and  varied  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  body  which  granted  it.  If  the 
schools  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  1873,  what  would  be  the 
result?  Could  public  sentiment  be  depended  on  to 
support  the  Legislature  in  making  the  annual  appro- 
priation now  required  by  the  organic  law  of  the  state  ? 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  be  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment. Public  sentiment,  it  is  true,  is  a  powerful 
agency  in  promoting  educational  work,  and  its  im- 
portance should  not  be  undervalued;  but  the  danger 
lies  in  depending  too  much  on  this  agency,  forgetting 
that  it  loses  none  of  its  power  when  it  happens  to  be 
opposed  to  our  free  schools.  It  is  just  as  potent  an 
agency  for  evil  as  it  is  for  good,  and  at  this  late  day, 
as  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  observed  the 
signs  of  the  times,  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
opinkm  that  is  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  system, 
if  -^ot  directly  antagonistic  to  it.  The  friends  of  the 
public  schools,  men  who  are  smcerely  and  earnestly 
working  to  build  up  the  system  and  place  it  on  a 
higher  plane  of  usefulness,  should  seriously  consider 
all  the  ways  and  means  that  can  be  effectively  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  work.  No  opportunity 
should  be  lost  to  place  all  the  safeguards  around  the 
system  which  the  thoughtfulness  and  ingenuity  of  its 
friends  can  devise.  The  people  cannot  be  expected 
to  manifest  a  great  interest  in  the  cause,  if  a  spirit  of 
indifference  and  inactivity  prevail  among  educators 
themselves.  The  contest  between  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice on  the  one  hand,  and  intelligence  on  the  other, 
b  not  ended.  The  crisis  seems  to  be  passed,  but  if 
the  conflict  were  only  beginning,  the  same  obstacles 
would  be  found  in  the  way,  as  the  road  to  complete 
and  permanent  success  is  still  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome. 

This  Association  represents,  or  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, every  department  of  educational  work  in  the  State. 
What  it  has  done  to  aid  in  perfecting  the  system  and* 
shape  its  policy,  is  well  known  to  those  of  you  who 
have  so  long  and  so  faithfully  interested  yourselves  in 
its  object.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  -done  to  promote 
the  cause  and  strengthen  the  system.  The  influence 
of  this  organization  should  be  productive  of  good  in 


the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  result  of 
your  deliberations  should  reach  that  body  in  some 
tangible  form.  However  much  may  have  been  ac- 
complished in  other  directions,  this  important  field  has 
been  somewhat  neglected. 

Other  benefits  than  those  to  be  derived  merely  from 
school -room  instruction  ought  to  result  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association.  It  can  materially  aid  in 
shaping  future  legislation,  and  it  should  not  fail  to  ex- 
ercise such  an  influence  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools. 
An  important  interest,  such  as  is  here  so  well  repre- 
sented, having  a  permanent  organization,  can  have  its 
claims  better  recognized  by  properly  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  its  various  requirements.  It 
is  clearly  within  its  province  to  approve  and  recom- 
mend such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  promote 
their  welfare. 

What  should  be  proposed,  is  a  question  for  the  As- 
sociation to  determine  from  year  to  year,  in  its  bwn 
way  as  the  experience  of  the  pwist  or  the  policy  of  the 
future  may  indicate.  The  following  topics,  briefly  pre- 
sented, suggest  themselves  as  being  appropriate  at  this 
time. 

By  the  act  of  1854,  four  months  was  fixed  as  the 
minimum  length  of  the  school  term.  In  1872,  the 
following  act  was  passed : 

*'  That  the  word  *  five'  shall  be  inserted  in  the  place 
of  the  word  *  four,'  in  section  twenty-eight,  act  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  school 
directors  shall  hereafter  keep  the  schools  of  their  re- 
spective districts  in  operation  five  months  in  the  year. 
Providedy  That  the  length  of  the  term  may  remain  as 
at  present  in  districts  where  the  maximum  amount  of 
tax  allowed  by  law  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes 
shall  be  found  insufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  a 
greater  length  of  time." 

During  the  period  from  1854  to  1872,  the  length 
of  the  term  was  gradually  increased  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  passage  of  the  act  extending  the  term 
to  five  months  met  with  general  approval.  Since  then 
further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  same  direction. 
The  last  published  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shows  that  the  average  length  of 
the  term  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia, 
was  six  and  one-fourth  months  for  the  year  1880. 
With  but  a  single  exception  last  year,  every  county  in 
the  State  had  an  average  term  over  five  months. 

The  act  of  1872  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  and 
the  time  has  now  come  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
school  term.  The  history  of  the  past  justifies  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Legislature,  in  the  near  future,  per- 
haps at  the  next  regular  session,  will  extend  the  term 
to  six  months.  In  many  districts  the  schools  are  kept 
open  for  a  much  longer  term,  and  in  the  others  it 
would  require  no  special  effort  to  comply  with  such  a 
provision  of  the  law.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  change  are  too  apparent  to  require  a  lengthy  argu- 
ment in  its  favor.  On  this  subject  there  is  scarcely 
any  ground  for  controversy,  and  the  friends  of  the 
public  schools  should  be  generally  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  proposed  change,  or  at  least  as  to  its 
propriety. 

On  the  next  topic  suggested,  the  enactment  of  a 
law  to  permit  boards  of  directors  to  provide  text  books 
for  use  in  the  schools  out  of  the  district  funds,  and 
furnish  them  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils,  there  may  be 
some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan. 

This  is  no  longer  an  untried  experiment.  Some  dis- 
tricts have  adopted  it,  though  upon  rather  doubtful 
authority  of  law,  and  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
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its  practical  operation.  Qne  great  hindrance  to  tlie 
progress  of  many  schools — as  teachers  have  expe- 
rienced— is  the  insufficient  supply  of  suitable  and 
necessary  books.  Furnish  the  books  free,  and  every 
child,  rich  and  poor  alike,  would  have  the  same  facil- 
ities for  acquiring  such  an  education  as  the  public 
schools  afford.  Numerous  advantages  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  Many  families,  which 
from  force  of  circumstances  must  change  their  resi- 
dence frequently  from  one  locality  to  another,  would 
not  be  required  to  purchase  books,  an  expense  which 
becomes  a  burden  to  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 
The  schools,  well  supplied  with  proper  books,  would 
be  much  better  classified,  the  pupils  would  make 
greater  progress,  and  the  common  interest  which  every 
tax-payer  would  have  in  the  work  of  educating  all  the 
children  of  a  community  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  schools. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  books  would  be  less 
when  supplied  in  the  way  suggested ;  they  would  not 
be  laid  aside  as  the  scholar  advances  from  one  class 
to  another,  but  would  be  kept  in  constant  use  by  other 
pupils. 

It  is  not  contended  that  school  boards  should  be 
required  or  compelled  by  law  to  adopt  this  plan,  but 
that  they  should  be  permitted  or  authorized  to  do  so 
if  the  welfare  of  their  schools  demands  it.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  passage  of 
an  act  granting  such  discretionary  power  would  be 
followed  by  good  results  in  districts  availing  them- 
selves of  its  benefits.  To  contend  that  directors 
would  be  unnecessarily  extravagant  in  the  use  of  this 
discretionary  power  is  an  argument  entitled  to  little 
weight  in  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  the  same 
point  can  be  raised  with  equal  force  in  reference  to 
many  liberal  provisions  of  tlie  law  under  which  the 
system  is  operated. 

The  necessity  of  the  case  seems  to  require  that  the 
management  of  school  affairs  must  be  left  largely  to 
the  local  authorities,  and  justice  to  the  school  boards 
of  the  State  demands  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
stricted in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties 
by  narrow  legislation. 

The  next  topic  suggested  is  in  reference  to  the 
County  Superintendency. 

The  important  feature  of  supervision  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  permanent  and  useful  part  of  the  system. 
The  act  of  1878,  fixing  the  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents, did  more  than  any  previous  legislation  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
office.  The  election  of  these  officials,  however,  is  at- 
tended with  some  evils  that  require  a  legal  and  a 
speedy  reformation,  if  the  office  is  to  maintain  its  high 
character  for  usefulness  in  its  special  field  of  labor. 

Superintendents,  under  existing  law,  are  elected  by 
the.  directors  assembled  in  convention  at  the  "  seat  of 
justice"  in  their  respective  counties,  a  majority  of  the 
number  present  and  voting  being  required  to  elect. 
There  are  two  well-grounded  objections  to  this  plan. 
From  distant  points  in  the  large  counties  of  the  State, 
the  county  seat  cannot  be  reached  without  inconven- 
ience and  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  required 
to  go  and  return.  In  consequence  of  this,  districts 
remote  from  the  "seat  of  justice"  are  quite  frequently 
without  representation  in  the  convention. 

The  next  and  most  serious,  objection  is  the  induce- 
ment offered  by  candidates  to  procure  directors'  sup- 
port ;  not  only  offering  to  do  so,  but  actually  paying 
their  expenses  going  to  and  returning  from  the  con- 
vention, and  other  items  of  expense  incurred  while 
attending  it.  The  law  does  not  sanction  such  liber- 
ality on  the  part  of  candidates,  and  the  Constitution 


expressly  provides  against  it;  yet  it  is  done,  and 
whether  unknowingly  or  intentionally,  the  effect  is 
the  same  in  its  demoralizing  tendencies.  Above 
everything  else,  the  school  system  must  be  defended 
against  even  a  suspicion  of  wrong-doing;  it  must  be 
freed  from  the  evil  devices  of  unscrupulous  men  who 
would  barter  away  its  most  sacred  rights  to  advance 
their  own  selfish  interests;  it  must  be  strengthened 
where  it  is  weak;  and  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the 
intervention  of  law,  every  temptation  to  the  com- 
mission of  corrupt  practices  must  be  removed. 

The  first  objection  pointed  out  can  be  remedied, 
and  the  last  may  be  greatly  modified,  by  an  act  re- 
quiring boards  of  directors  to  vote  for  candidates  for 
county  superintendent  in  their  several  districts,  on  a 
day  preceding  the  triennial  convention-;  the  result  of 
the  vote,  and  names  of  directors  voting,  to  be  certi- 
fied and  sealed  by  the  officers  of  the  board,  and  by 
them,  or  by  two  members  of  the  board,  regularly  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  taken  to  the  convention  ;  the 
returns  of  all  the  districts  there  represented  to  be 
opened  and  counted  by  the  proper  officers.  If  it 
appears  that  no  candidate  has  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast,  the  delegates  in  convention,  representing 
their  respective  districts,  should  be  authorized  to  elect 
in  the  same  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the 
election  of  superintendents  in  the  triennial  conven- 
tion. Provision  should  be  made  for  the  payment  by 
the  several  districts  of  all  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  regularly-appointed  delegates  in  attend- 
ing, the  convention.  With  such  an  act  in  force,  no 
district  could  reasonably  fail  to  be  represented,  and 
the  opportunity  to  offer,  as  well  as  the  temptation  to 
accept  questionable  inducements,  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 

Other  questions  of  interest  to  this  Association  might 
be  presented  and  considered  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

There  is  a  growing  necessity  for  the  establishment 
of  Central  Graded  Schools  in  the  country  districts. 
Directors  have  authority  to  erect  such  schools  already, 
but  their  failure  to  do  so  where  they  are  actually  re- 
quired should  be  provided  for  by  law.  Many  of  the 
country  schools,  with  their  short  terms  and  inferior 
advantages,  are  every  year  sending  adrift  into  the 
active  business  of  life  boys  and  girls  who  have  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  Quite  diflferent  is  the  case  with 
children  in  cities  and  boroughs,  with  their  well-regu- 
lated schools,  long  terms,  experienced  teachers  and 
liberal  salaries.  In  many  instances  the  contrast  is  too 
wide  for  comparison.  The  cities,  it  is  true,  have  ad- 
vantages which  the  country  has  not ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  many  of  the  rural  districts  fail  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  they  do  have. 

What  reasonable  excuse  can  be  given  for  dividing 
five  or  six  months  of  school  into  two  or  three  terms 
of  a  few  weeks  each — to  say  nothing  about  the  insig- 
nificant wage^  paid  for  teaching  ? 

A  system  is  far  front  being  perfect  that  is  productive 
of  no  better  results  than  are  to  be  found  in  various 
localities  of  the  State.  A  graded  school  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  facilities  for  conducting  it  success- 
fully, conveniently  located  so  as  to  be  accessible  to 
such  pupils  as  might  be  admitted  from  the  schools 
within  the  district,  could  not  fail,  if  carefully  managed, 
•to  accomplish  the  most  beneficial  results.  This  step, 
if  generally  taken  and  liberally  supported  by  the 
people,  would  do  more  in  a  few  years  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  public  schools  than  any  one  thing 
within  the  power  of  school  boards  to  do. 

The  limited  time  given  will  not  allow  further  sug- 
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gestions  to  be  made.  The  points  briefly  stated  for 
consideration  are :  I .  To  extend  the  annual  school 
term  to  six  months.  2.  To  permit  boards  of  directors 
to  provide  text  books  out  of  the  district  funds,  and 
furnish  them  to  the  pupils  free  of  cost  for  use  in  the 
schools.  3.  To  change  the  mode  of  electing  county 
superintendents,  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  directors  in  at- 
tending the  triennial  convention.  4.  To  recommend 
school  boards  to  establish  graded  schools  in  the 
country  districts  of  the  State. 

The  school  law  needs  revision  in  other  important 
particulars.  In  some  respects  the  system  has  out- 
grown the  law,  while  in  others  its  growth  is  restricted 
by  the  law*s  requirements.  Some  parts  of  it  have 
become  obsolete,  and  the  language  of  other  parts, 
bearing  on  important  questions,  is  susceptible  of  var- 
ious constructions  by  different  authorities.  The  law 
oi^ht  to  be  framed  so  as  to  admit  of  but  one  interpre- 
tation on  the  same  issue  in  every  court  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Supt.  Prather,  of  Venango,  was  glad  to  hear 
Prof.  Cooper's  remarks  about  blackboards,  and 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  refuse  any  appro- 
priation to  districts  which  did  not  provide  this 
indispensable  apparatus.  Our  legislation  should 
be  so  shaped  as  to  encourage  and  assist  those 
who  show  a  disposition  to  help  themselves. 

Supt.  Spiegel,  of  Westmoreland,  hoped  the 
question  of  length  of  term  would  be  kept  prom- 
inently before  the  people — the  paper  was  right 
on  that.  He  was  not  so  sure  about  the  proposed 
plan  of  electing  superintendents.  As  to  text- 
books, he  believed  directors  should  be  required 
to  furnish  them  to  all ;  that  would  make  possi- 
ble a  grading  and  classification  that  is  now  im- 
possible. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Groves,  of  Coudersport,  thought 
something  should  be  done  about  the  elections 
— the  present  plan  often  results  in  shameful, 
degrading  practices.  It  was  his  experience 
that  under  the  present  plan  the  poorest  candi- 
date vfas  often  likely  to  be  elected,  because  he 
would  resort  to  means  that  would  be  beneath  a 
man  who  was  fit  for  the  place.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  worse  way  to  elect  a  superintendent 
— a  popular  vote  would  be  better. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper 
as  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  public  sentiment 
and  legislation.     We  must  not  trust  entirely  to 
either.     Legislation  must  be  based  on  correct 
ideas,  and  then  approximate  so  far  as  practica- 
ble to  public  sentiment,  which  in  turn  it  creates. 
The  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  must  certainly 
be  too  strong.     It  cannot  be  generally  true  that 
the  poorest  candidate  has  the  best  chance  of 
election,  or  that  the  means  spoken  of  are  gen- 
erally used.     If  such  things  are  common,  there 
is  "something  rotten  in  Denmark,"  and  we  must 
reconstruct  the  system,  or  the  people  will  abol- 
ish it.     Surely  these  are  exceptional  cases ;  but 
we  should  be  looking  for  a  legal  remedy  that 
will  make  it  impossible  to  introduce  this  abom- 
inable political  trickery   into  the  election   of 
school  officers.  The  normal  schools  also  should 
be  considered  ;  the  appropriation,  it  is  claimed, 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  their  needs.     This  is 
an  important  subject,  and  there  should  be  a 


free  expression  of  opinion  upon  it,  that  we  may 
agree  upon  what  legislation  we  need,  and  work 
together  to  get  it. 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  of^alifornia,  said  we 
should  keep  working  at  the  school  term  until 
the  average  was  nine  months.  New  Jersey 
averages  nine  months,  and  we  but  six  and  a 
half.  Text-books  and  books  of  reference 
should  be  regarded  as  necessary  apparatus, 
the  same  as  blackboard  surface,  and  should  be 
furnished  at  the  public  expense. 

Prof.  Umstead,  of  Philadelphia,  expressed 
amazement  at  the  revelations  concerning  the 
elections  of  Superintendents.  If  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  the  sooner  legislation 
reaches  that  point  the  better. 

Supt.  Chamberlain,  of  Crawford,  said  the 
body  of  Superintendents  were  honest  men, 
fairly  elected.  If  there  are  a  few  rotten  spots 
in  the  Commonwealth,  let  us  show  them  up, 
but  not  condemn  by  wholesale. 

Supt.  Prather,  of  Venango,  said  men  who 
got  their  office  by  dishonest  means  could  and 
ought  to  be  kicked  out.  Let  us  hear  the  facts — 
who  are  these  that  disgrace  the  Superinten- 
dency  ? 

Supt.  Palm,  of  Mercer,  hoped  no  one  would 
be  unnecessarily  alarmed:  possibly  some  of 
these  statements  are  a  little  wild,  like  the  one 
made  at  Philadelphia  in  '79  about  the  60  per 
cent  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, when  the  books  showed  not  a  single 
one.     Perhaps  we  have  a  similar  case  here. 

Mr.  Jennings,  of  Monongahela  City,  said 
the  power  was  in  the  wrong  hands.  The  Su- 
perintendent is  elected  by  those  whom  he 
ought  to  control.  The  Directors  should  be  the 
means  through  which  the  Superintendent 
could  reach  the  schools,  and  he  should  have 
authority  enough  to  use  them ;  but  under  the 
present  system  they  control  him. 

Prof.  Groves  said  his  remark  seemed  to 
have  created  unnecessary  excitement  among 
the  Superintendents.  He  had  spoken  of  in- 
stances with  which  he  was  acquainted,  where 
such  means  were  used  to  secure  election,  and 
made  no  assertion  that  the  practice  was  gen- 
eral. 

Prof.  Cooper  suggested  that  the  Normal 
School  Principals  elect  the  Superintendents, 
which  raised  a  laugh.  He  proposed  that  a 
committee  of  five,  with  Mr.  Stewart  as  chair- 
man, be  authorized  to  present  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  paper  to  the  Legislature,  and 
ask   for  action  upon  them. 

The  President  said,  as  the  Legislature  would 
not  meet  until  after  our  next  session,  it  might 
be  well  to  have  the  committee  report  then  to 
us,  and  we  could  agree  upon  recommendations 
to  be  submitted.  He  hoped  the  furnishing  of 
text-books  by  the  district  would  be  authorized. 

Prof.  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  was 
already  the  practice  there. 

Supt.  Woodruff,  of  Bucks,  thought  the 
power  of  Directors  to  furnish  books  should  be 
definitely  settled.  Different  courts  have  de- 
cided the  question  both  ways,  and  many  who 
would  make  the  experiment  hesitate  from 
doubt  of  their  authority. 
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Mr.  Stewart  said  this  Association  should  go 
back  to  its  old  methods,  and  do  something. 
School  legislation  is  not  pushed  as  other  mat- 
ters are,  and  this4>ody  should  be  one  of  the 
active  forces  behind  it. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Pierce,  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  was  authorized. 

Dr.  N.  C.  ScHAEFFER,  of  Kutztown  State 
Normal  School,  then  read  a  paper  entitled 

A   PLEA   FOR  THE  STUDY   OF  iESTHETICS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Your  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  imposed  upon  me  the  task  of  putting  in  a  plea 
for  the  study  of  a  science  that  took  its  rise  in  the  days 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
master  minds  like  Hegel,  Kant  and  Michael  Angelo, 
that  was  embellished  by  the  writings  of  men  like 
Burke  and  Ruskin,  and  has  received  its  fullest  expo- 
sition at  the  hands  of  Vischer  and  Nevin.  That  the 
science  of  aesthetics  has  been  much  neglected  by  edu- 
cators, admits  of  very  little  doubt.  You  can  count  on 
your  fingers  the  colleges  which  furnish  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  subject,  and  our  Normal  schools  seem 
to  consider  their  work  done  when  they  have  discussed 
the  physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral.  Every 
person  of  average  intelligence  has  heard  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good;  and  yet  our  treatises  on 
education  confine  their  attention  mainly  to  the  intel- 
lect and  the  will,  neglecting  the  phantasy,  just  as  if 
the  immaterial  or  higher  side  of  the  child's  being  had 
only  to  do  with  the  true  and  the  good.  The  early 
Greeks  knew  better  than  that.  Their  ideal  of  educa- 
tion is  expressed  in  a  magnificent  word,  KoXoKaya^^dg, 
which  combining  in  its  elements  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  was  applied  by  them  to  the  perfect  man,  to  man 
as  he  should  be.  In  other  words,  they  aimed  at  exter- 
nal and  internal  beauty  and  goodness,  at  physical  and 
psychical  vigor,  health  and  eneigy,  at  the  harmonious 
culture  of  all  the  powers  of  body  and  soul.  Who  will 
say  that  their  ideal  was  not  correct,  even  if  they  did 
not  at  any  time  live  up  to  the  demands  of  that  ideal  ? 
The  psychical  part  of  man's  nature  is  evidently  related 
to  a  triple  world.  He  has  the  capacity  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing,  and  through  these  he  comes  into 
living  contact  with  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good.  We  think  the  true,  we  will  the  good,  we  ap- 
prehend the  beautiful.  Beauty  does  not  primarily 
belong  to  the  domain  of  either  intellect  or  will.  The 
President  of  a  college  may  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  in  logic  or  mathematics;  but  he 
cannot  by  a  line  of  argument  prove  to  you  that  his 
daughter  is  pretty,  if  you  do  not  think  so  ;  and  if  you 
think  she  is  pretty,  all  the  Professors  in  the  Faculty 
cannot  reason  you  out  of  it.  Still  less  can  you  by  an 
act  of  the  will  make  an  object  appear  beautiful,  because 
beauty  addresses  an  altogether  different  side  of  your 
nature.  True  culture  is  fourfold,  and  finds  its  crown 
and  completion  in  the  aesthetic.  "  i^sthetic  culture  is 
to  character  what  the  apex  is  to  the  pyramid.  With- 
out physical  culture  every  man  is  under  the  sway  of 
his  sensual  nature,  and  in  so  far  brutal.  Intellectual 
culture  places  him  under  the  control  of  reason.  Moral 
culture  sets  virtue  as  a  queen  over  and  above  him. 
^Esthetic  culture  places  him  under  the  easy  yoke  of 
taste,"  and  prepares  him  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  This  last  kind  of  culture,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple are  esp>ecially  in  danger  of  neglecting.  We  are 
busily  engaged  in  tilling  our  rich  soil,  in  leveling 
forests,  tunneling  mountains,  building  bridges,  in  sub- 
duing the  earth,  and  utilizing  its  products.  Our  activ- 
ity is  intensely  realistic  and  materialistic ;  consequently 
the  artist  seems  to  be  engaged  in  child's  play,  in  fabri- 


cating a  world  of  show  and  illusion,  instead  of  dealing 
with  actual  facts  and  truths.  The  utilitarian  sneeringly 
says  of  the  artist,  "He  sets  up  his  block  of  stone  and 
calls  it  a  man.  He  dashes  some  coloring  matter  upon 
a  yard  or  two  of  linen,  and  asks  you  what  you  think 
of  that  sunset  or  landscape.  He  puts  men  on  the  stage, 
talking,  walking,  and  looking  like  worthies  of  old, 
who  meet  and  pretend  to  fight  and  kill  each  other ; 
and  upon  this  show-play  the  artist  bestows  the  high- 
sounding  name  of  tragedy."  I  know  several  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  State,  each  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  hills  and  valleys  as  beautiful  as 
those  around  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Hohenzollems, 
blessed  with  an  atmosphere  as  clear,  elastic  and  salu- 
brious as  that  of  Attica,  the  western  sky  presenting 
sunsets  as  gorgeous  as  those  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
which  has  been  called  *'  a  piece  of  heaven  to  earth 
vouchsafed;"  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  new 
student  at  these  institutions  who  appreciates  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. As  a  people  "we  need  aesthetic  culture,  for 
we  are  too  much  like  the  early  Romans,  who  con- 
verted the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  into  gambling 
tables. 

iEsthetic  culture  can  as  little  be  successfully  given 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  aesthetics,  as 
medicine  can  be  skillfully  practised  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  medicine.  Look  at  the  scope 
of  the  science.  It  treats  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art. 
But  what  is  beauty  ?  In  other  words,  why  do  we  call 
an  object  beautiful  ?  The  question  can  best  be  an- 
swered in  a  concrete  way.  Transport  to  some  Eng- 
lish city  a  boy  who  has  lived  all  his  days  in  Venice, 
where  the  streets  are  canals,  and  beasts  of  burden  are 
perhaps  never  seen.  The  first  glimpse  he  gets  of  a 
horse  gives  him  a  new  idea,  the  idea  of  a  horse. 
Each  new  horse  that  he  see<$,  leaves  in  his  mind  a 
conception  of  that  animal.  The  various  mental  images 
of  a  horse  thus  obtained  being  cast  into  the  alembic 
of  his  imagination,  by  a  process  which  allies  him  to 
his  Maker,  the  boy  creates  the  idea  of  what  a  horse 
should  be,  and  whenever  thereafter  he  finds  that  idea 
realized  in  a  visible  form,  either  in  nature  or  upon 
canvass,  he  calls  what  he  sees  beautiful.  In  other 
words,  beauty  consists  in  the  realization  of  an  idea  in 
an  external  form.  This  definition  will  be  found  cor- 
rect if  tested  by  the  noblest  products  of  the  imagin- 
ation. Cicero,  for  instance,  informs  us  that  when 
Zeuxis,  who  painted  grapes  with  such  skill  that  birds 
came  and  pecked  at  them,  was  invited  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Crotona  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Juno,  he 
agreed  to  paint  the  picture  of  Helen,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose selected  five  of  the  fairest  maidens  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  select  what  was  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the 
form  of  each.  The  same  thought  underlies  and  to 
some  extent  justifies  the  nude  schools  of  art  in  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities.  Raphael,  whose  name 
in  the  common  mouth  is  synonymous  with  perfection, 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Baldassare  Cast!glione : 
"  To  paint  a  beautiful  woman,  I  must  see  several,  with 
this  condition,  that  your  excellence  may  be  near  me 
to  select  the  most  beautiful.  But  as  there  are  few  good 
judges  and  few  beautiful  women,  I  have  recourse  to  a 
certain  ideal  in  my  mind."  This  ideal,  which  he  had 
formed  and  perfected  in  different  schools  of  art,  and 
under  the  favorable  conditions  of  an  Italian  sky,  the 
great  artist  strove  repeatedly  to  express  on  canvass, 
and  thereby  produced  those  famous  paintings  of  the 
Madonna,  which  are  the  delight  of  tourists,  and  which 
if  exposed  for  sale  would  command  millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  form  embodies  or  sets  forth  the  idea  so  that 
the  two  are  in  harmonious  counterpoise,  the  result  is 
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beauty  properly  so  called.  But  the  equilibrium  may 
be  disturbed,  and  the  idea  may  preponderate.  In 
such  cases  we  get  the  sublime.  Take  for  instance 
tragedy,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  the  sublime.  In 
every  tragedy  there  is  a  hero,  who  is  troubled  with 
some  grand  idea,  some  lofty  purpose,  which  he  is 
striving  to  realize ;  but  his  efforts  bring  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  settled  order  of  the  world's  life.  He 
perishes  while  struggling  against  the  powers  and 
forces  which  oppose  him ;  but  the  idea  for  which  he 
lived  and  now  dies,  does  not  die  with  him,  because  it 
far  transcends,  and  therefore  survives  the  individual  in 
whom  it  had  been  enshrined.  Or  take  another  case. 
The  first  glimpse  of  Niagara  is  disappointing.  The 
expectations  of  the  beholder  are  at  first  sight  not 
realized.  But  as  he  continues  to  watch  the  volume 
of  water  plunging  down  from  that  immense  precipice, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  grows  upon  him ;  the  idea 
that  is  there  enshrined  enlarges  and  expands,  lifting 
the  observer  into  contact  with  the  infinite  and  the-  ab- 
solute, and  begetting  in  him  sentiments  of  the  most 
awe-inspiring  sublimity.  When  the  idea  thus  tran- 
scends the  form,  sinking  it  into  insignificance,  almost 
breaking  away  and  yet  linked  indissolubly  therewith, 
you  get  what  is  aptly  termed  the  sublime.  Burke  is, 
therefore,  philosophical  in  treating  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful  together ;  and  still  defective,  because  he 
stops  short  of  the  whole  truth. 

An  oft -quoted  proverb  says:  There  is  but  a  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  There  is  a  third  possi- 
bility in  the  relation  between  form  and  idea.  For  the 
form,  instead  of  being  submerged,  may  react  and  assert 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  idea,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
comic  or  ludicrous.  This  is  clear  if  you  examine  the 
tricks  of  clowns,  the  performances  of  the  minstrel 
troupe,  or  the  jokes  of  the  professional  punster,  who  is 
forever  forcing  upon  your  attention  the  forms  of  words, 
at  the  expense  of  the  ideas  that  are  to  be  conveyed. 
Or  take  the  highest  form  of  the  comic,  as  you  have  it 
In  comedy.  What  makes  Jack  Falstaff  so  ludicrous  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ?  It  is  the  contradiction 
between  what  he  does  and  what  he  pretends  to  do ; 
the  way  in  which  he  is  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
foiled  in  every  attempt  to  carry  out  his  schemes — ^a 
pretentious  quasi -sublimity  constantly  ending  in  fail- 
ure, the  form  of  his  actions  in  every  instance  prepon- 
derating over  the  idea  that  underlies  them. 

The  beautiful,  the  sublime  and  the  comic,  constitute 
the  subject-matter  of  aesthetics.  That  this  is  so  well 
made  out  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  dispute,  is  an  as- 
sertion that  may  startle  some,  but  I  make  it  upon  the 
best  authority.  Refer  to  the  proper  place  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  and  you  will  find  language  as 
follows : 

"A  very  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  written 
under  the  name  of  aesthetics,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  includes  as  its  first  and  foremost  problem  the  deter- 
mination of  the  nature  and  laws  of  beauty,  including 
along  with  the  beautiful  in  its  narrower  signification 
its  kindred  subjects,  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous." 
^Esthetics,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  includes  far  more  than 
the  study  of  literature,  far  more  than  ornamentation 
of  the  school  room  and  the  school  grounds,  far  more 
than  the  urbanity  and  the  polite  conduct  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.  The  science  has  to  do  with  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  and  art.  From  the  crystal  it  ascends 
through  the  different  orders  of  creation  up  to  man,  in 
whose  life  and  activity  are  exhibited  the  highest  forms 
of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime  and  the  comic.  It  then 
enters  the  world  of  art,  discussing  on  the  one  hand 
beauty  as  it  addresses  the  eye  in  the  form  of  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  gardening,   and  on 


the  other  beauty  as  it  addresses  the  ear  in  the  form  of 
music  and  poetry. 

I  have  only  time  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  all  this 
upon  education.  The  true  teacher  employs  the  three 
forms  of  the  beautiful  day  after  day  in  training  the 
child.  By  ornamenting  his  school  room  with  pictures 
and  mottoes,  and  by  adorning  the  school  grounds  with 
trees,  walks  and  flowers,  he  exercises  a  silent  but  un- 
told influence  upon  the  soul  of  the  pupil.  We  in- 
stinctively behave  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  beauty. 
A  teacher  wearing  a  new  dress,  governs  more  easily 
than  when  her  dress  is  worn  threadbare.  In  a  high 
school  with  new  furniture,  clean  floors  and  good  walls, 
days,  weeks  and  even  months  elapse  without  one 
word  of  reproof  from  the  teachers.  Put  a  young 
man  into  a  beer  saloon  where  the  floor  is  covered 
with  tobacco-juice,  and  the  very  surroundings  incite 
*  him  to  misconduct.  Put  him  into  a  neatly  arranged 
parlor,  where  a  good-looking  lady  reigns  as  queen, 
and  he  will  be  polite  and  gentlemanly  in  conduct  and 
conversation.  If  the  school  grows  restless,  a  song  as 
if  by  magic  causes  the  noise  to  subside.  Music  ad- 
dresses the  sense  of  beauty,  and  begets  within  us  order 
and  harmony.  With  good  reason  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath  are  opened  by  the  best  music  which  the 
choir  can  render,  because  it  not  only  makes  us  forget 
worldly  cares,  but  lifts  us  into  contact  with  a  higher 
world,  and  fits  us  for  the  worship  of  the  Triune  God. 
When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  found  it  impossible  by 
preaching  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  savage 
tribes  which  formerly  dwelt  along  lake  Huron,  they 
resorted  to  music,  which  subdued  the  passions  of  the 
savage  breast,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  con- 
version. Education  is  a  spiritual  process ;  the  ear  is 
the  organ  through  which  the  teacher  can  best  reach 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  child ;  therefore,  give  us 
good  music  in  our  schools,  and  you  confer  an  inval- 
uable blessing  upon  the  young  of  this  land. 

The  sublime  may  be  employed  to  give  strength  to 
character  and  to  beget  aspiration  in  the  soul.  The 
study  of  the  sublime  in  the  life  of  Achilles  and  in 
that  of  Ulysses  produced  a  race  of  heroes  that  braved 
and  conquered  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  at  Marathon  and 
Plataea.  Alexander's  career  was  largely  moulded  by 
the  copy  of  Iliad,  which  he  carried  with  him  from 
his  boyhood.  From  this  point  of  view  the  tragedies 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  heroes  of  fiction  are  of  incal- 
culable service  in  moulding  the  ambition  of  the 
young.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  forms  of 
sublimity.  One  cannot  contemplate  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  the  starry  heavens  without  being  made 
better  thereby.  This  is  the  sublime  of  space.  Next 
comes  the  sublime  of  time.  The  influence  of  this 
kind  of  sublimity  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  "  from  the*  tops  of  which 
4,000  years  looked  down  upon  the  combatants."  He 
who  does  not  reverence  the  sublime  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  an  ancient  temple,  in  the  gray  hairs  of  old 
age,  in  the  personality  of  a  man  who  is  famous  by  a 
long  series  of  great  achievements,  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  shallow  nature,  that  he  lacks  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  well-rounded  character.  Fur- 
thermore, the  sublime  of  reserve  power  is  a  powerful 
weapon  in  school  management.  This  kind  of  sub- 
limity is  felt  in  beholding  a  lion  ready  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey,  in  hearing  the  noise  of  a  coming  con- 
flagration on  a  vast  prairie,  and  in  all  other  exhibi- 
tions of  power  held  in  abeyance,  yet  capable  of  sud- 
denly bursting  into  view.  The  teacher  whose  calm 
and  gentle  ways  are  backed  by  a  strong  personality, 
leaves  the  impression  of  extraordinary  reserve  power; 
the  imagination  of  the  pupils  magnifies  his  strength, 
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and  every  boy  feels  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trifle  in  his 
presence.  Show  me  a  city  with  a  superintenderft  of 
that  kind,  and  I  will  show  you  a  city  where  they  are 
afraid  to  abolish  the  High  School,  because  they  know 
they  will  first  have  to  abolish  the  superintendent. 

A  word  about  the  comic,  by  way  of  conclusion. 
Human  nature  craves  the  ludicrous,  and  you  cannot 
abolish  it.  If  you  suppress  it  altogether  at  home  and 
in  school,  the  boy  will  seek  it  in  hazing,  in  minstrel 
shows,  and  the  like.  The  comic  is  a  safety  valve 
which  lets  off  our  discontent  with  the  ills  of  life.  It 
helps  to  reconcile  us  to  many  things  in  themselves 
hateful.  It  helps  to  break  down  the  partition  walls 
that  separate  the  hearts  of  men,  and  brings  them  closer 
together.  An  Arab  becomes  your  friend  because  you 
have  enjoyed  a  meal  with  him ;  an  American  becomes 
your  friend  because  you  have  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh 
with  him.  One  reason  why  some  teachers  never  win 
the  hearts  of  their  pupils,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  use  and  regulate  a  laugh  in  the 
school-room.  Those  long-faced  misanthropes,  who 
think  it  a  sin  to  smile,  always  beget  the  worst  forms  of 
school  trickery  and  rowdyism.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
comic  in  its  legitimate  forms  is  not  inconsistent  with 
true  greatness  or  true  piety.  As  Dr.  Hays  remarked 
last  year,  he  cannot  have  read  his  Bible  very  closely 
who  has  not  discovered  that  the  comic  is  employed  by 
tl>e  prophets,  and  by  the  Saviour  himself,  in  the  war- 
fare against  vice  and  Satan.  Indeed,  we  may  go  a 
step  further.  When  a  man  who  is  constantly  morose 
makes  loud  professions  of  piety,  there  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  if  he  is  not  a  pious  sneak,  he  is  at  least 
a  man  of  very  defective  Christianity. 

The  comic,  however,  is  a  weapon  that  must  be  skill- 
fully handled.  Wit  is  like  a  two-edged  sword.  It 
often  cuts  him  who  wields  it,  as  well  as  the  victim.  It 
may  leave  wounds  that  never  heal ;  or  scars,  which 
though  healed  for  a  time,  fester  and  become  sore  again 
in  after  years.  A  county  superintendent  who  for  the 
sake  of  a  laugh  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe,  who 
directs  his  shafts  of  wit  at  timid  girls  while  they  are 
passing  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  is  a  monster  and 
a  wretch,  and  there  should  be  a  law  banishing  such 
officers  from  the  commonwealth. 

If  indulged  in  too  freely,  the  comic  saps  the  founda- 
tions of  an  earnest  character.  When  Senator  Morton, 
after  delivering  a  speech  that  was  brim- full  of  wit  and 
humor,  was  invited  to  speak  at  Indianapolis,  he  com- 
plained to  a  friend  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
temptation  in  his  life.  On  being  asked  to  explain 
himself,  he  said :  "  People  expect  me  to  be  funny ; 
but  if  I  go  on  in  that  strain,  they  will  4eam  to  laugh 
at  all  I  say ;  but  they  will  lose  confidence  in  my  sound 
judgment,  and  I  will  lose  my  influence  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.*'  He  was  right.  No  public  man  was  more 
remarkable  for  his  vein  of  humor  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; but  if  you  study  his  photograph,  you  will  notiqe 
a  tinge  of  sadness,  which  is  indication  of  the  moral 
earnestness  which  characterized  his  whole  public 
career. 

There  is  danger  in  another  direction.  Wit  can 
only  be  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  flashes  and  points. 
As  the  appetite  grows  duller,  the  condiments  must  be 
made  sharper.  The  longer  we  have  laughed,  the 
more  it  requires  to  make  us  laugh.  Hence  in 
the  club-room  the  tendency  of  wit  is  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  the  conversation  drifts  into  the  vul- 
gar and  the  obscene.  The  best  rebuke  in  such  cases  is 
to  refuse  to  laugh.  When,  however,  the  student  of 
aesthetics  emphasizes  this  fact,  he  does  not  justify  pru- 
dery, which  is  almost  as  bad.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  resemble  vultures.     The  vulture  mounts 


on  high,  beholds  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  of  this 
earth,  yet  nothing  attracts  his  attention  except  the 
carrion  and  the  loathsome  places.  There  are  men 
who  read  the  sacred  volume,  but  see'  nothing  on 
those  pages  of  divine  truth  and  beauty  except  here 
and  there  a  passage  revealing  the  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  think  they  do  God  service  by  ex- 
pressing their  disgust.  There  are  over-zealous  mor- 
alists, who  in  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as 
in  the  conversation  and  humorous  experiences  of 
men,  see  only  what  is  loathsome  and  vile,  and  think 
they  are  raising  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  others  by- 
making  long  faces  and  turning  up  their  noses  in  dis- 
gust. Beware  of  such  men ;  they  find  only  what 
they  seek,  and  the  search  they  make  reveals  what  is 
uppermost  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

Time  admonishes  to  stop.  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
guiding  any  of  my  colleagues  to  a  standpoint  whence 
they  have  obtained  new  views  of  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime  and  the  comic,  and  of  the  bearing  of  these 
upon  popular  education,  my  design  has  been  accom- 
plished in  making  this  plea  for  the  study  of 
aesthetics. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Luckey,  it  was  requested 
that  each  school  district  in  the  State  send  its 
best  specimen  of  drawing  work  to  the  next  ses- 
sion at  Pottsville,  when  a  committee  of  five 
shall  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
it. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  tellers  for 
the  election  of  officers :  H.  W.  Fisher,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  A.  T.  Palm,  Mercer ;  N.  T.  Nitrauer, 
Norristown. 

Dr.  Hays  invited  the  members  of  Associa- 
tion ta  visit  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Miss  BoiCE  read  "  The  Ride  of  Jennie  Mac- 
Neal." 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

►  •  ^ 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


EXERCISES  opened  with  a  song  by  Prof. 
Stiffey,  of  the.  Musical  Institute,  entitled 
"  The  Old  Piano." 

Miss  Sybil  C.  Gow,  a  young  lady  of  ten 
years,  played  a  violin  solo. 

Miss  BoiCE  read  "  Sandalphon.** 

Prof.  W.  I.  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
then  ordered  the  lights  extinguished,  and  with 
illustrations  upon  a  twenty-foot  screen,  gave  his 
lecture, 

AN  EVENING  IN  WONDERLAND. 

New  maps  of  the  United  States  show  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Wyoming  Territory,  stretch- 
ing a  little  over  into  Idaho  and  Montana,  a  rec- 
tangular plat,  marked  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  On  the  maps  of  an  ordinary  school 
geography,  it  appears  scarcely  larger  than  one's 
thumb-nail,  but  that  is  only  because  we  own  so 
much  land  "out  west,"  that  we  cannot  spare  a 
great  space  on  a  map,  even  for  a  large  region ; 
for  this,  which  seems  so  small,  is  sixty-five 
miles  long  by  fifty-five  miles  wide,  covering 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  million  acres,  or 
an  area  so  large  that  we  might  cut  oflT  from  one 
end  of  our  Park  a  section  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  from  the  other  end  another 
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section  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  still  have  left  between  the  two  a  strip 
through  the  middle  of  the  Park  three  miles 
wide  and  sixty-five  miles  long. 

Here  nature  has  assembled,  as  if  for  the  very 
purpose  to  which  the  government  has  wisely 
devoted  the  region,  such  profusion  of  her  rarest 
wonders,  manifesting  such  marvelous  phenom- 
ena of  geysers,  solfataras,  fumaroles,  and  mud 
volcanos,  amid  such  sublime  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  valleys, 
canons,  cataracts,  cascades,  cliffs  of  obsidian, 
petrified  forests,  and  curiously  eroded  and 
Drilliantly  colored  rocks,  that  its  early  explorers 
gave  it  the  name  of  Wonderland,  a  title  which 
all  who  have  visited  it  deem  most  fitting.  It  is 
on  both  sides,  but  mostly  on  the  east  side,  of 
the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  Park  draining  into  the 
Pacific,  through'  the  Snake  River,  the  great 
southerly  branch  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,  and  the  rest  of  it  draining  through  the 
Madison  and  Gallatin  (which  are  the  middle 
and  eastern  of  the  three  streams  which  unite  to 
form  the  Missouri  river),  and  the  Yellowstone, 
which  is  the  ^^reatest  tributary  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  and  is  longer  than  the  Rhine  or  the 
Ohio.  Between  44°  and  45°  N.  Lat.,  its  valleys 
ranging  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  the  mountains  which  separate  and 
guard  them  rising  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  Park  is  too  cold  for  farming, 
though  its  soil,  except  the  rocky  summits  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  country  immediately  about 
the  hot  springs,  solfataras,  fumaroles,  and 
salses.  is  generally  fertile  and  well  grassed,  or 
heavily  timbered.  Being  a  volcanic  region,  it 
is  worthless  for  mining  purposes. 

Into  the  interesting  story  of  its  discovery  and 
exploration,  I  have  not  time  to  enter  at  any 
length  to-night. 

So  far  as  known,  but  three  white  men — ^Jno. 
Colter,  James  Bridger  and  Robert  Meldrum — 
had  ever  seen  it  before  1863,  when  gold  miners 
from  Montana  began  to  stray  into  it  in  search 
for  new  mines.  Colter  was  one  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  party,  and  his  fearful  'adventure  with 
the  Blackfeet,  after  leaving  that  party,  is  graph- 
ically told  by  Irving  in  "Astoria."  Soon  after 
that  adventure,  he  returned  to  the  region  about 
Henry  Lake,  a  little  northwest  of  the  Park,  and 
lived  for  a  time  among  the  Bannock  Indians, 
and  about  1810  returned  to  Missouri,  and  told 
of  sights  and  scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
along  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  Madison,  and 
which  are  now  known  to  be  there,  but  which, 
for  half  a  century  and  more,  only  a  few  people 
believed  to  have  any  existence,  outside  of 
Colter's  imagination.  This  general  incredulity 
was  strengthened  by  the  successive  failures  of 
various  parties  to  find  these  wonders,  which 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  parties  tried  to 
enter  the  region  from  the  south  or  east,  instead 
of  from  the  west  or  north,  and  were  baffled  and 
forced  to  turn  out  of  tKeir  course  by  the  very 
lofty  and  extremely  rugged  Sierra  Shoshone  or 
Wind  River  Mountains,  across  which  no  way 
was  ever  found  till  Capt.  Jones'  party,  in  1873, 
discovered  Togwotee  Pass,  and  so  demonstrated 


that  the  range  is  not,  as  had  been  supposed, 
utterly  impassable.  But  as  Togwotee  Pass  is 
9621  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  passes  and 
canons  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  Park 
enable  us  to  enter  it  at  elevations  varying  from 
6,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  remains 
true  that  the  natural  routes  into  the  Park  are, 
and  will  always  be,  those  which,  from  the  north 
and  west,  follow  up  the  valleys  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  Madison  and  the  Snake  rivers ;  so 
that  though  nearly  all  the  Park  is  within  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming,  the  travel  to  it  will  al- 
ways go  through  Montana,  or  if  not  through 
Montana,  at  least  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Montana,  where  out  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Park  the  Madison  pours  through  the  mag- 
>nificent  gateway  of  its  middle  canon,  whose 
grandeur  is  a  fitting  portal  to  the  countless 
wonders  of  the  Park.  The  first  accounts  of  the 
Park  were  .printed  in  Montana  newspapers  in 
the  autumn  of  1870,  and  in  Scribner's  Monthly 
and  the  Overland  in  the  spring  of  1871.  These 
caused  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  under  Prof. 
F.  V.  Hayden,  to  spend  the  summers  of  187 1 
and  1872  in  exploring  the  Park;  and  their  first 
report  caused  Congress,  by  unanimous  vote  of 
both  houses,  by  an  act  approved  March  1, 1872, 
"To  withdraw  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a 
national  park,  or  perpetual  public  pleasure 
ground,"  the  area  before  mentioned,  its  bound- 
aries being  so  fixed  as  to  include  the  chief 
wonders  of  the  region  ;  so  that  we  are  assured 
of  the  permanent  possession  of  this  largest  and 
most  wonderful  park  the  world  has  ever  known, 
free  of  all  those  petty  exactions  and  vexatious 
annoyances  from  private  ownership,  which  so 
sadly  mar  one's  enjoyment  of  Niagara  and  so 
many  other  pleasure  resorts. 

The  National  Park  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  North,  South,  Middle,  San 
Luis,  and  other  smaller  parks  of  Colorado, 
which  are  strictly  natural  divisions  of  l^nd, — 
g^eat  basins  of  level  or  undulating  land, 
walled  in  by  lofty  mountain  rivers,  and,  doubt- 
less, the  beds  of  ancient  lakes. 

Such  basins  are  common  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  National  Park  contains 
several  of  them,  the  most  notable  being  the 
Basin  of  the  Madison  between  its  second  and 
third  canons,  and  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Yel- 
lowstone. Interesting  geologically  ana  charm- 
ing scenically  as  are  the  Colorado  parks,  they 
contain  no  such  unique  and  marvelous  scenes 
as  the  National  Park,  and  can  no  more  rival  it 
than  a  mill-dam  can  Niagara. 

The  chief  wonders  of  the  Park  are : 

I.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Geyser  Basins  of  the 
Fire-Hole  or  Madison  River,  the  Shoshone 
Lake  Geyser  Basin,  and  various  smaller  geyser 
basins  scattered  through  the  Park,  containing 
scores  of  geysers,  spouting  at  various  intervals 
crystal-clear,  boiling-hot  water,  in  columns, 
varying  with  the  sizes  of  their  orifices,  from  a 
few  inches  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  to 
heights  all  the  way  from  8  or  10  to  25b  or  275 
feet — the  eruptions  being  accompanied  by  con- 
stant subterranean  thunderings  like  a  mighty 
artillery  duel  of  fi-om  thirty  to  seventy  shots 
per  minute,  each  explosion  jarring  the  ground 
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with  a  miniature  earthquake,  and  shivering  the 
column  upwards  and  outwards  in  jets  of  sil- 
very spray,  while  vast  banks  and  lofty  pillars 
of  steam,  crowned  and  fringed  with  rainbows, 
and  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  assuming  count- 
less fantastic  forms,  add  to  the  weird  beauty 
and  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene.  No 
geyser  spouts  constantly,  though  some  small 
ones  are  in  eruption  most  of  the  time.  The 
duration  of  the  eruptions  varies  as  much  as  the 
.  height  and  size  of  the  columns,  ranging  from 
four  minutes  to  three  hours,  and  sometimes 
even  to  nine  hours ;  and  their  frequency  also 
varies,  Old  Faithful  spouting  every  sixty-five 
minutes,  for  from  four  to  six  minutes,  while  the 
other  large  ones  spout  at  irregular  intervals, 
varying  all  the  way  from  two  or  three  hours  to  ^ 
as  many  days,  and  in  some  cases  even  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Besides  the  geysers,  there  are  in  these 
basins  many  hundred — probably  more  than 
two  thousand — hot  springs,  of  varying  temper- 
ature up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  of  all  sizes 
up  to  pools  a  hundred  yards  across,  which  pour 
out  brooks  of  hot  water,  and  also  numerous 
mud  springs. 

The  craters  and  basins  of  many  of  these 
springs  and  geysers  are  among  the  loveliest 
objects  in  nature,  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  the  forms  of  the  silicious  rock 
deposited  by  their  waters,  and  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  colors  resulting  from  various 
minerals  held  in  solution  by  the  water. 

These  geysers  are  much  more  beautiful  in 
structure,  and  far  grander  in  their  eruptions, 
than  those  of  Iceland,  exceed  in  number  all 
that  are  known  in  the  world  outside  our  Park, 
and  are  the  only  true  geysers  known  in  Amer- 
ica— as  the  so-called  geysers  of  California  are 
merely  a  little  cluster  of  hot  springs,  solfataras, 
and  fumaroles  (such  as  one  sees  on  a  much 
grander  scale  at  twenty  places  in  the  National 
Park),  and  are  not  geysers  at  all,  and  no  more 
resemble  geysers  than  a  tea-kettle  resembles  a 
locomotive. 

2.  The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  of  Gardiner's 
River. 

These  springs  are  not  silicious,  like  those  of 
the  Fire  Hole  Geyser  Basins,  but  calcareous, 
and  on  the  steep  slopes  of  White  Mountain 
have  deposited  their  calcic  carbonate,  and  built 
up  a  series  of  terraced  basins,  most  brilliantly 
colored  and  elegantly  adorned  within  and  with- 
out, so  that  by  many  they  are  thought  to  be 
more  beautiful  even  than  the  Geyser  Basin 
Springs. 

The  only  other  similar  cluster  of  springs  in 
the  world  is  in  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand. 

3.  The  Yellowstone  Falls  and  Grand  Canon. 
The  two  falls,  the  upper  146  and  the  lower 

397  feet  high,  are  a  short  half-mile  apart,  and 
midway  between  them  Cascade  Creek  leaps 
into  the  river  from  the  west  down  the  Crystal 
Cascades,  129  feet  high.  These  falls  are  at  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Canon,  a  gorge  more  than 
twenty  miles  long,  with  walls  from  1,000  to 
2,500  or  3,000  feet  high,  cut  through  volcanic 
rock,  which  has  wreathed  into  countless  quaint 


forms,  and  which  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
top  is  a  bewildering  mass  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  Here  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  yellows, 
from  gold  to  pale  straw,  and  of  reds  from  car- 
mine to  pink,  all  intermingled  with  white,  and 
brown,  and  black,  and  gray,  and  russet,  and 
buff,  and  cream,  presenting  all  the  glories  of 
the  autumn  woods,  or  the  splendors  of  the  sun- 
rise or  the  sunset,  made  as  eternal  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills. 

4.  The  Yellowstone  Lake,  which,  though 
almost  on  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an 
altitude  of  7780  feet  above  the  sea,  is  large 
enough  to  float  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  cov- 
ering 300  square  miles  with  the  clearest  and 
coldest  of  water.  It  contains  several  islands, 
has  on  its  shores  numerous  clusters  of  small 
geysers,  hot  springs  and  mud  springs,  is  sur- 
rounded by  grand  mountains  abounding  with 
game,  and  its  waters  swarm  with  trout  and  are 
the  summer  home  of  countless  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  pelicans,  and  other  water  fowl.  At  one 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  cool  water  of  the  lake 
a  hot  spring  has  built  up  a  rocky  cone,  stand- 
ing on  which  one  may  catch  a  trout  from  the 
cool  waters  of  the  lake,  and,  without  moving 
from  his  tracks,  turn  round  and  boil  it  in  the 
spring. 

5.  The  solfataras,  fumaroles,  and  salses  or 
mud  volcanoes,  which  from  thousands  of  open- 
ings pour  out  sulphurous  steam,  with  much 
noise  of  hissing  and  boiling ;  or  spout  mud  thin 
as  mush  or  thick  as  hasty  pudding,  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  noise  and  steam  and  jarring  of 
the  ground  which  accompany  geyser  eruptions. 

6.  The  Fall,  Cascades,  and  curiously  eroded 
rocks  of  Tower  Creek,  which,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Grand  Canon,  out  from  among  jagged  pin- 
nacles of  almost  black,  amygdaloidallava,  leaps 
down  156  feet,  making  a  most  unique  cataract. 
Two  hundred  yards  below  the  foot  of  the  fall 
the  stream  pours  into  the  Yellowstone ;  and  op- 
posite its  mouth,  high  up  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  Grand  Canon,  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of 
basaltic  columns,  like  those  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave. 

Beside  thes^  peculiar  wonders,  there  are 
countless  others,  such  as  abound  along  all 
great  continental  divides,  whence  spring  the 
source  of  mighty  rivers ;  and  over  all  the  dry, 
pure  air  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  redolent  with 
the  health-giving,  balsamic  odors  of  pine  and 
spruce  and  fir — air  which  makes  life  a  delight, 
and  thrills  the  pulses  ^ith  a  new  sense  of  the 
pleasure  of  healthy  existence. 

The  proper  time  to  visit  the  Park  is  from 
June  to  October — by  preference  of  all  the  year, 
in  August  and  September.  Heretofore  requir- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  of  staging  to  reach  it, 
the  Park  is  henceforward  to  be  easy  of  access, 
as  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad,  leaving  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
passing  nearly  parallel  to  tlie  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Park,  and  less  than  eighty  miles 
from  it,  was  finished  *to  Montana  in  March, 
1880,  and  is  now  rapidly  extending  through 
the  western  part  of  the  territory  (where  the 
chief  settlements  are  in  it),  bringing  to  that 
immense  territory,  which  is  more  than  three 
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times  as  large  as  Pennsylvania,  last  of  all  di- 
visions of  our  country  except  Alaska,  the  ines- 
timable advantages  of  a  railroad,  so  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  its  rich  mines  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  copper,  and  iron,  and 
lead,  and  coal,  and  its  vast  stretches  of  fertile 
farming  lands  in  the  valleys,  and  its  limitless 
area  of  the  best  of  grazing  land. 

In  the  arid  region  of  the  United  States,  which 
begins  about  the  looth  and  extends  to  the  103d 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  and  stretches 
westward  to  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  mountains,  covering  an  area  of 
about  one  million  square  miles,  or  about  as 
much  as  the  whole  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  no  crops  can  be  raised 
except  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated,  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  falls  during  the  year 
being  from  two-fifths  to  three-fifths  as  much  as 
falls  on  the  country  east  of  the  arid  region. 
This  amount  of  moisture,  though  insufficient 
to  mature  crops  without  irrigation,  is  ample  for 
the  growth  of  excellent  and  most  nutritious 
grass ;  which  the  aridity  of  the  climate  cures 
as  it  stands  into  a  natural  hay,  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  heavy  autumn  rains  of  the  moister 
parts  of  our  country,  retains  its  nutriment  and 
so  furnishes  excellent  winter  grazing  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
as  it  has  in  the  past  for  milHons  of  buffalo,  elk, 
antelope,  and  other  wild  animals.  But  a 
small  part  of  the  arid  region  is  timbered — 
probably  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  its 
whole  area ;  and  all  its  great  forests  are  conif- 
erous— ^pines,  'firs,  spruces,  cedars  and  hem- 
locks— and  all  are  high  up  on  the  mountains. 
Except  a  little  scrub  oak  in  the  south  half,  and 
a  very  little  ash  in  the  eastern  part  along  the 
streams,  there  is  no  hard  wood  in  the  arid 
region,  the  only  other  deciduous  trees  being 
Cottonwood  and  poplar,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  willows,  alders,  elder,  etc.,  in  narrow  fringes 
along  the  streams,  and  in  small  groves  around 
moist  places  on  the  mountains.  This  aridity 
alone  makes  much  of  this  region  habitable,  as, 
fi-om  its  elevation,  if  as  much  moisture  should 
fall  there  as  elsewhere  in  the.  country,  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  what  is  now  fer- 
tile valleys  and  excellent  grazing  ground 
would  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and 
glaciers.  The  small  amount  of  timber  land 
has  all  aided  very  much  in  the  rapid  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, by  unmaskmg  the  face  of  the  country  to 
the  explorer,  revealing  to  the  prospector  for 
mines  many  indications  which  would  have 
been  hidden  by  dense  forest  growth,  saving 
the  farmer  from  the  labor  of  clearing  his  land, 
and  making  road-building  easy,  while  the  lim- 
itless stores  of  coal  (already  mined  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
tons  a  year),  furnish  cheap  fuel,  and  railroads, 
from  the  hard  wood  forests  of  the  east  and 
the  pineries  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, transport  building  lumber  to  the  heart 
of  the  arid  region,  at  moderate  cost. 

While  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  much  loftier 
and  more  sublime  than  the  Alleghany  system, 
and  have  much  more  beauty  of  certain  kinds, 


they  cannot  compare  with  our  eastern  moun- 
tains in  beauty  and  g^randeur  of  forest  scenery, 
as  we  shall  see  by  comparing  a  few  views  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain  region — the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  and  the  range  through  which  it  has 
been  cut — the  Horse  Shoe  Curve,  near  Altoona 
— Jack's  Narrows — Lewistown  Narrows — ^and 
the  Pack  Saddle  on  the  Conemaugh  along  the 
P.  R.  R.,  and  Mauch  Chunk  with  the  beautiful 
lower  canon  of  the  Lehigh  in  the  distance,  with 
our  views  of  Rocky  Mountain  scenery. 

In  Colorado,  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  extends  north  and  south  and  attains 
its  greatest  altitude,  there  being  about  100 
peaks  from  14,000  to  14,476  feet  in  height,  and 
probably  at  least  200  more  between  13,000  and 
14,000  feet  high,  while  there  is  no /^w  across 
the  main  range  in  Colorado  less  than  0,400  feet 
above  the  sea.  North  of  Colorado  the  range 
bends  to  the  north-west,  and  diminishes  very 
much  in  altitude,  not  a  single  peak  being 
known  to  rise  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet  be- 
tween Colorado  and  our  northern  boundary, 
and  very  few  exceed  13,000  feet,  while  instead 
of  passes  as  in  Colorado  9,400  to  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  have  many  passes  between 
6,700  and  7,500  feet  above  tne  sea — passes 
often  so  gentle  in  slope  that  a  coach  can  be 
driven  across  at  a  gallop,  without  a  day's  labor 
in  road-making,  and  a  railroad  could  be  graded 
across  the  continental  divide,  ready  for  the  ties 
and  rails,  at  much  less  cost  than  was  necessary 
at  the  Horse  Shoe  curve  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  and 
with  no  need  of  a  rod  of  tunnel,  while  at  the 
Horse  Shoe  Curve  a  tunnel  seven-eighths  of  a 
mile  long  is  needed.  This  lower  altitude  gives 
to  Montana  nearly  as  mild  a  chmate  as  Color- 
ado, eight  degrees  to  the  south,  and  makes  rail- 
road building  and  operating  much  cheaper 
there  than  in  Colorado. 

Supposing  the  audience  about  to  enter  the 
Park,  the  lights  were  turned  down,  and  on  a 
twenty-foot  screen  there  were  shown  upwards 
of  fifty  views,  all  photographed  from  nature, 
and  many  of  them  elegantly  colored.  A  map 
of  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  curi- 
ously emphasized,  for  a  Pennsylvania  audience, 
the  size  of  our  country,  when  the  lecturer  de- 
clared that  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  even 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  are  not  really 
Western  but  Eastern  States,  and  that  the  true 
Middle  States  are  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  country,  leaving 
Alaska  out  of  account,  being  in  Kansas.  Maps 
of  the  Park  showed  the  routes  into  and  through 
it,  and  the  location  of  its  chief  objects  of  interest. 
The  views  comprised  Sentinel  Rock,  the  Tower 
and  the  Lone  Maiden,  five  cataracts  and  two 
cascades,  two  general  views  in  the  Geyser 
Basin,  nine  views  of  seven  of  the  great  geyser 
craters,  a  daylight  and  a  moonlight  view  of  the 
eruption  of  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  which  spouts 
its  column  seven  feet  by  two  feet,  from  125  to 
175  feet  high,  for  from  four  to  six  minutes  every 
sixty-five  minutes,  and  is  the  only  geyser  in  the 
world  which  spouts  regularly  and  frequently ;  a 
moonlight  view  of  the  eruption  of  the  Giant, 
which  at  very  irregular  periods  spouts  a  column 
five  feet  in  diameter,  to  heights  varying  from 
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150  to  250  feet,  while  an  immense  pillar  of 
steam  towers  above  the  water,  sometimes  a 
clearly  defined  column  from  1200  to  1500  feet 
high ;  a  sunrise  view  on  Yellowstone  Lake,  and 
a  moonlight  view  on  Gallatin  Lake ;  two  views 
at  the  mud  volcanoes  on  the  Yellowstone 
River;  a  hunting  scene  on  the  banks  of  Alum 
Creek ;  four  views  of  curiously  ornamented 
pebbles,  petrified  wood,  and  petrified  grass- 
hoppers; three  views  of  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  of  Gardiner's  River  Canon; 
nine  views  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  with 
their  wonderful  terraces  and  ridges;  three 
views  of  the  ornamental  hot  springs  of  the 
Geyser  Basin ;  and  three  views  of  the  empty 
crater  of  the  Periodical  Hot  Lake,  with  its  won- 
drous interior  ornamentation  of  limestone  de- 
posited in  exquisitely  beautiful  imitations  of 
acanthus  and  fern  leaves ;  the  whole  conclud- 
ing with  the  crater  of  an  extinct  geyser,  45  feet 
high  and  22  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  called 
from  its  shape  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  and  ver)' 
appropriately  surmounted  with  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Each  view  was  briefly  described,  and 
its  more  important  features  pointed  out,  while 
incidents  of  personal  experience,  humorous  and 
otherwise,  of  the  lecturer,  who  with  his  family 
made  two  journeys  to  and  through  the  Park  in 
1873  *^d  1875,  added  something  of  human  in- 
terest to  the  strange  beauty  and  wild  grandeur 
of  our  far  western  Wonderland. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  large  audience 
dispersed,  well  pleased  with  their  evening's 
entertainment. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING. 


SUPT.    WM.    MOYER,   of   Snyder    county, 
opened  the  exercises  with  a  baritone  solo, 
"  I  alone  the  Cross  Must  Bear." 

Rev.  A.  B.  Miller,  D.  D.,  of  Waynesburg 
College,  read  the  ist  Psalm,  and  offered  prayer. 

LOCAL    INSTITUTES. 

Supt.  S.  J.  Craighead,  of  Indiana  county, 
read  a  paper  on  Local  Institutes,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  not  furnished  us.  He  said  that  as 
he  would  not  prescribe  St.  Jacob's  Oil  for  every 
human  ill,  nor  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 
for  every  fretting  child,  so  he  did  not  recom- 
mend the  local  institute  as  a  panacea  for  every 
trouble  in  the  educational  world.  He  believed, 
however,  that  there  was  a  place  and  work  for 
a  local  institute  in  every  locality  that  possessed 
a  corps  of  energetic  teachers  ;  and  when  they 
established  one,  it  should  receive  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  every  intelligent  citi- 
zen. At  such  meetings  subjects  of  common 
interest  Should  be  discussed,  and  teacher,  par- 
ent and  director  should  participate.  The  Su- 
perintendent, too,  should  be  present  whenever 
possible,  and  should  come  all  aglow  with  the 
spirit  of  his  work.  In  his  own  experience, 
good  results  had  always  been  secured  where 
he  had  the  co-operation  of  all  parties.  We 
should  always  honor  our  position  by  giving  to 
it  our  very  best  effort, 

Supt.  J.  R.  Spiegel  had  local  institutes  in 


operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  believed 
there  was  nothing  better,  if  they  are  properly 
conducted.  When  they  fail,  it  is  from  the 
apathy  of  teachers  themselves — ^there  is  never 
a  failure  if  teachers,  people  and  Superintendent 
all  agree  to  have  the  right  kind  of  an  institute. 
Many  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  tell  how  they 
work — let  them  take  hold  of  a  class  and  illus- 
trate methods  by  actual  experiment.  Invite 
the  people  in — you  will  never  succeed  fully 
until  you  have  general  co-operation  in  the 
community.  These  are  the  places  to  discuss 
the  length  of  term,  and  free  text-books,  and 
other  questions  in  which  the  people  are  directly 
interested.  You  reach  parents  and  directors 
through  the  eye  and  ear,  and  so  do  missionary 
work  for  the  cause  as  well  as  help  yourselves. 

Prof.  Beard  said  the  local  institute  was  a 
valuable  means  of  self-improvement  by  com- 
parison of  ideas.  Where  it  flourishes,  you  find 
interest  and  growth  among  the  teachers.  Out 
of  these  voluntary  associations  for  mutual  im- 
provement grow  lyceums  and  public  libraries. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Reading,  after  giving 
some  account  of  the  institute  as  operated  in 
Berks  county,  said  that  he  believed  a  well-reg- 
ulated system  of  local  institutes  did  more  good 
than  the  annual  county  institute. 

Supt.  Davis,  of  Clarion,  emphasized  the 
value  of  these  institutes  as  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
fessional study. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  of  Westminster  College, 
New  Wilmington,  said  such  meetings  were 
good  where  the  people  would  sustain  them, 
which  was  not  always  the  case.  An  institute 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent,  with  com- 
petent assistants,  with  its  work  directed  against 
the  evils  of  the  locality,  would  be  useful. 

Supt.  Woodruff  remembered  an  institute 
where  one  afternoon  was  given  to  the  children, 
and  the  house  was  so  full  that  many  could  not 
get  in — when  their  children  were  there  the 
parents  could  not  stay  away.  In  the  evening 
the  Superintendent  gave  the  audience  statistics 
of  the  cost  of  school  buildings  in  the  county 
and  in  that  township,  for  years  back.  The 
result  was  that  good  school-houses  were  built 
in  a  district  that  greatly  needed  them.  Thus, 
by  careful  and  judicious  management,  a  wise 
superintendent  can  direct  opinion.  Under  his 
predecessor  these  meetings  helped  to  grade 
the  schools,  to  build  better  houses,  to  create  a 
demand  for  better  teachers,  and  to  dispose  of 
some  teachers  who  dropped  out  of  service 
when  they  were  required  to  take  part.  This  is 
a  fair  way  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  pub- 
lic servants,  and  teachers  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  fair  criticism. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  Miss  Me- 
haffey,  of  California  Normal  School,  recited 
"  The  Engineer's  Story." 

Prof.  L.  H.  Durling,  of  Allegheny  City, 
then  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE   HIGH   school  QUESTION. 

In  attempting  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
of  High  Schools,  and  in  endeavoring  to  urge  their 
propriety  or  necessity,  I  have  felt  at  times  very  much 
as  though  I  was  endeavoring  to  prove  an  axiom,  or  a 
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self-evident  truth ;  and  that  nothing  that  I  could  say 
could  add  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposition  that 
the  High  School  is  an  invaluable  and  necessary  part 
of  our  common  school  system. 

But  although  the  proposition  seems  almost  self- 
evident  to  many  of  us ;  yet  there  are  those,  and  the 
number  is  by  no  means  small,  who  cannot  be  induced 
to  accept  the  proposition,  and  who  streni\ously  oppose 
the  High  School  as  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 
Let  us  then,  for  a  short  time,  review  some  of  the  points 
in  the  case,  in  order  to  see  whether  we  are  able  "  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  us." 

At  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  it  certainly  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  upon  any  argument  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation. All  are  agreed  that  some  degree  of  education 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  successful  life ;  but  we  dis- 
agree when  we  attempt  to  answer  the  question  :  How 
much  is  necessary,  and  by  whom  shall  the  opportuni- 
ties for  this  education  be  given  ? 

Some  would  answer,  that  only  the  mere  rudiments 
are  needed ;  and  that  all  beyond  these  is  a  mere  lux- 
ury, to  be  indulged  in  if  fortune  will  permit,  but  that 
it  is  unnecessary  and  unessential  to  good  citizenship. 
Others  would  go  so  far  as  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
the  university,  and  urge  upon  all  the  propriety  of  en- 
tering and  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

Here  let  us  inquire :  What  is  education  ?  As  gen- 
erally defined,  it  is  a  development  of  the  native  powers, 
calculated  to  fit  the  individual  for  the  work  of  life  be- 
fore him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  as  shall  be  useful  to  him  while  meeting  its 
emergencies. 

Thus  education  becomes  a  life-long  process,  and  a 
completed  education,  ere  life  shall  close,  an  absurdity. 
But  how  much  of  this  process  should  be  completed  in 
the  school -room,  and  how  much  of  it  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  individual  and  to  the  future  ?  In  this  pro- 
cess there  must  be  a  great  substratum  of  which  all 
should  receive  the  benefit,  and  beyond  which  much 
shall  depend  upon  taste,  choice,  and  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances. What  is  this  substratum,  and  who  shall 
furnish  its  opportunity  ? 

Let  us  proceed  to  answer  these  questions  in  inverted 
order.  First,  Who  shall  provide  the  opportunity  for 
this  fundamental  education  ? — for  this  foundation  for 
the  life  work  ?  I  can  conceive  of  only  three  parties 
that  need  be  considered  here :  the  Parent,  the  Church, 
and  the  State. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  fitness  of  these 
parties,  we  must  remember  that  this  is  a  republic,  in 
which  each  man  becomes  a  sovereign,  and  helps  to 
make  the  laws,  to  appoint  the  parties  who  are  to  fill 
all  positions  of  trust,  and  who  may,  himself,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation.  Every 
man  is  to  be  a  citizen  and  will  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  devolving  upon  the  citizen ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  every  man  should  be  prepared  to  dis- 
charge these  duties  successfully. 

Hence,  I  remark,  this  fundamental  education  should 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  should  give  equal 
facilities  to  all,  and  should  be,  in  every  way,  adapted 
to,  and  commensurate  with,  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. 

I.et  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  fitness  of  the 
parent  for  this  work.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
parents  would  be  found  to  be  entirely  too  illiterate, 
and,  consequently  unable  to  furnish  the  facilities 
needed.  Many  parents  are  not  only  rendered  unfit 
for  this  work  by  their  illiteracy,  but  they  are  of  foreign 
birth,  and  come  to  this  land  of  ours  with  tastes,  habits 
of  thought,  and  ideas  of  conduct  and  of  government, 
altogether  different  from  our  own ;  and  thus  are  en- 


tirely unfit  for  the  work  of  preparing  their  children 
for  loyal  and  intelligent  citizenship. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  this  work  were  left  to  Ae 
parents,  the  facilities  provided  would  be  entirely 
inadequate ;  and  so  far  as  they  would  go,  would  tend 
to  build  up  unsafe  characters,  and  to  perpetuate  differ- 
ences instead  of  fusing  all  into  one  homogeneous 
mass.  Such  an  education  would  most  seriously  en- 
danger the  future  of  our  republic.  We  are  rapidly 
filling  up  with  a  most  heterogeneous  population. 
Every  clime  seems  to  have  opened  up  its  fiood-gates, 
and  to  be  pouring  into  this  land  of  freedom  its  multi- 
plied thousands — strong,  stalwart,  muscle-hardened, 
noble  men,  many  of  them  fleeing  from  oppression 
real  or  imaginary,  seeking  a  land  where  the  brave  and 
the  strong  may  be  free  ! 

Others,  and  unfortunately  their  name  is  legion,  are 
of  a  far  more  dangerous  class ;  and  yet  scarcely  have 
they  shaken  their  native  dust  from  Uieir  feet,  or  ac- 
quired the  least  knowledge  of  our  customs,  or  any 
hearty  sympathy  for  our  country  or  our  flag,  before  we 
present  them  with  the  ballot,  and  arm  them  with  that 
which  proves  too  often  more  fatal  than  bullets.  My 
friends,  I  fear  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  this;  but 
let  us  not  make  a  second  mistake  in  neglecting  to 
make  every  effort  to  fuse  into  one  harmonious  whole 
the  rising  progeny  from  elements  so  diverse.  This 
work,  then,  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  parent^  with 
any  hope  of  its  successful  accomplishment. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Church. 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  an  educative  one, 
and  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  here  would  be 
found  the  solution  of  our  problem.  But  let  us  look  a 
little  further.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  a  national 
or  a  state  church.  With  us  religion  is  a  matter  of 
entire  personal  freedom;  and  every  man  is  entirely 
free  to  become  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or  an  infidel ; 
nay,  he  may  espouse  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed  or 
of  Buddha,  and  hone  may  interfere.  As  a  conse- 
quence we  have  a  multitude  of  churches,  each  with 
its  own  peculiar  views  and  methods  of  action ;  and, 
did  the  churches  include  within  the  bounds  of  their 
influence  all  our  people,  still  it  would  be  impossible 
that  through  their  mstrumentality  equal  and  appro- 
priate facilities  should  be  afforded  to  all.  But  when 
we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  churches  include 
within  the  immediate  bounds  of  their  influence  only 
a  small  proportion  of  our  population,  it  becomes 
plainly  manifest  that  the  Chih-ch  is  entirely  incom- 
petent to  furnish  these  facilities. 

But  what  of  the  State,  and  of  its  fitness  for  the 
task? 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  State  can  furnish 
these  facilities  so  that  they  shall  be  free  to  all;  and 
the  State,  being  a  unit,  would  have  no  tendency  to 
furnish  in  one  section  facilities  of  one  kind,  and  in 
another  section  facilities  of  another  kind;  but  the 
same  facilities  could  be  furnished  everywhere,  to  each 
and  to  all;  and,  still  further,  the  resources  of  the 
State  are  such  that  ample  facilities,  or  those  which 
shall  be  entirely  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
those  to  be  educated,  can  be  furnished. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  State  is  abundantly 
competent  to  the  performance  of  this  trust,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  agent  that  we  have  found  that  is  com- 
petent. 

Let  us  next  enquire  as  to  the  character  and  extent 
of  this  foundation  education. 

It  should  aim  to  prepare  for  intelligent,  loyal,  and, 
in  every  way,  competent  citizenship. 

One  of  the  firmly- established  principles  upon  which 
our  government  rests  is  this:  the  government  must 
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have  the  right  of  self-defence  and  of  self-preserva- 
tion. But  the  dangers  that  menace  our  government 
a/e  found  within,  and  not  without.  Our  government 
is  not  to  find  its  protection  in  walled  cities,  nor  in 
armed  fleets;  but  in  intelligent  men  and  noble 
women ;  and  were  all  our  men  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous, and  all  our  women  noble  in  mind  and  heart,  then 
indeed  would  we  be  invincible,  and  the  heritage 
which  we  would  hand  down  to  our  posterity  would 
contain  the  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  institu- 
tions that  we  love  so  dearly. 

For  all  this  the  limited  education,  often  designated 
by  the  cant  expression,  "the  three  R*s,*'  is  altogether 
insufhcient.  How  can  our  boys  become  intelligent 
voters  unless  they  know  something  of  the  principles 
upon  which  all  just  government  depends,  and  some- 
thing of  the  peculiarities  of  the  government  which  they 
are  to  help  administer  and  perpetuate  ?  Or  how  shall 
our  girls  be  prepared  to  take  their  places  as  noble 
matrons,  and  to  minister  in  all  those  sacred  duties  that 
must  devolve  upon  them  as  they  pass  into  and  onward 
through  life,  unless  their  preparation  shall  be  far  be- 
yond that  of  the  three  R's  ? 

Says  Dr.  Angell,  of  Michigan :  **  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance^  especially  in  a  Republic,  that  the  higher 
education,  as  well  as  the  common -school  education, 
be  accessible  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich."  This 
education  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cultivate  an 
appreciation  of  our  form  of  government,  and  to  fuse 
all  that  come  within  the  range  of  its  influence  into  a 
common  sympathy  and  a  patriotic  love  for  the  govern- 
ment that  protects  and  educates  them.  This  education 
should  prepare  for  future  citizenship,  and  it  should  by 
no  means  stop  short  of  inculcating  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  its  duties,  and  fitness  for  their  discharge. 

Again,  this  education  should  lay  the  foundation  for 
skillful  and  willing  labor.  I  have  no  intention  nor 
desire  to  advocate  the  transformation  of  our  schools 
into  workshops,  or  that  the  industrial  arts  shall  be 
taught  at  the  public  expense;  but  I  do  say  that  the 
educational  processes  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  such  training.  Too  long  have 
objectors  to  our  educational  system  urged  against  it 
that  it  unfitted  our  young  men  and  women  for  the 
plain  and  common  walks  of  life.  And,  unfortunately, 
these  objectors  have  not  been  altogether  in  the  wrong, 
for  our  educational  work,  like  every  other  work,  has 
been  marred  and  obscured  by  blemishes. 

Let  us  have  no  more  of  the  argument  that  our  boys 
and  girls  are  to  be  educated  that  they  need  not  work 
as  did  their  fathers  and  mothers,  or  that  they  may 
climb  to  what  are  considered  tlie  highest  positions  in 
society. 

Let  us  as  educators  strive  to  plant  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  our  pupils  the  truth  that  all  labor  which  goes  to 
increase  human  happiness,  and  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  society,  is  alike  honorable ;  and  that  he  who 
is  an  honest  son  of  toil,  and  who  brings  his  best  ener- 
gies, whether  of  brain  or  muscle,  or  of  both  combined, 
to  the  improvement  of  his  business,  and  who  duly 
recognizes  the  demands  of  his  Father  above  and  his 
brother  below,  is  the  peer  of  any  man.  Such  a  man, 
standing  with  head  uncovered  in  nature's  laboratory, 
hearing  her  mysterious  voice,  feeling  her  magic  touch 
upon  his  brow,  and  finding  his  pulses  beating  in 
unison  with  hers,  is  content  to  labor  on,  discharging 
well  the  duties  that  come  to  hand,  no  matter  how 
obscure.  Such  a  man  is  immeasurably  the  superior 
of  him  who,  falsely  dreaming  that  Nature  fashioned 
him  for  lofty  deeds,  sits,  and  mopes,  and  whines, 
and  accuses  his  fond  mother  of  treating  him  harshly. 

This  education  then  should  lay  the  foundation  for 


skillful  hands  and  willing  brains,  and  it  should  be 
the  same  whether  its  recipient  in  coming  years  is  to 
wield  the  chisel  or  the  pen,  hold  an  audience  spell- 
bound by  his  eloquence,  or  earn  his  bread  by  swing- 
ing the  sledge  or  following  the  plow. 

In  the  next  place,  this  education  should  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  noble  manhood.  The  highest 
achievement  of  society  is  to  enable  its  men  and  women 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  this  is  tnie  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual  and  for  the  sake  of 
society. 

The  character,  success,  and  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
tutions depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals 
that  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our  population. 

The  State  is  but  the  aggregate  of  all  the  individuals 
composing  it,  and  as  their  characters  vary,  so  must 
that  of  the  State.  If  our  State  is  to  be  successful,  if 
its  institutions  are  to  be  devised  in  wisdom  and  man- 
aged with  faithfulness  and  justice,  it  will  be  l>ecause 
the  elements  of  wisdom,  and  faithfulness,  and  justice, 
have  been  deeply  implanted  in  the  souls  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  that  nation. 

Another  point :  This  education  should  so  strengthen 
and  develop  the  mind,  as  to  give  to  it  the  power  of 
clear  and  logical  thought.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  rules  of  the  logicians  are  to  be  taught,  but  that  the 
mind  shall  be  so  trained  that  it  readily  falls  into  cor- 
rect processes.  No  true  success  in  life  can  be  attained 
without  this  power,  and  all  methods  of  education 
which  fail  in  this  point,  or  stop  short  of  its  attainment, 
•are  failures,  no  matter  what  else  they  may  achieve. 

This  education  should  develop  a  decided  taste  for 
pure"literature.  I  need  not  tell  so  intelligent  an  au- 
dience as  this,  of  the  vast  flood  of  pernicious,  rotten, 
cursed  and  cursing  trash  that  is  emanating  from  scores 
of  presses,  and  being  scattered  broad-cast  all  over  the 
land. 

Can  we  hope  to  keep  this  from  our  boys  and  girls  ? 
I  think  not,  unless  we  can  build  up  within  them  a 
repellent  force,  which  shall  rise  in  indignation  and 
rebellion ;  as  a  healthy  stomach  when  its  sanctity  is 
invaded  by  poison. 

How  shall  this  be  done  ?  I  will  answer  that,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  must  be  done  by  developing  a  love 
for  higher  and  purer  forms  of  literature.  Fit  them  for 
companionship  with  the  good  and  the  pure  of  every 
age,  and  they  will  scorn  the  companionship  of  the 
vile,  whether  found  upon  the  printed  page  or  in  the 
character  of  associates.  In  this  direction  lies  a  work 
that  must  be  done,  if  we  would  insure  the  success  and 
permanence  of  our  institutions.  The  education  needed 
by  our  boys  and  girls,  and  which  they  have  a  right, 
one  and  all,  to  demand,  not  only  includes  a  knowledge 
of  the  three  R's,  but  it  should  be  continued  until  the 
mind  has  acquired  a  good  degree  of  power  to  observe 
accurately,  to  think  clearly,  and  until  the  character 
has  been,  to  some  good  degree,  fortified  at  those  points 
where  insidious  attack  must  come. 

Again,  this  education  should  awaken  a  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  the  surrounding  world,  and 
should  prepare  the  mind  for  investigating  its  mysteries. 
We  are  in  a  world  of  mystery.  We  are  immersed  in 
mystery,  and  most  mysterious  of  all,  are  a  mystery  to 
ourselves.  Within  and  without,  above  and  below, 
all,  all  is  profound  mystery.  There  may  be  those 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mystery, 
and  yet  apply  to  nature  no  interrogation  as  to  her 
secrets.  But  is  this  the  part  of  men? — the  part  of 
men  who  are  determined  to  act  well  their  part  ?  Nay, 
for  they  find  an  intense  satisfaction  in  grappling  with 
the  unknown,  and  in  gleaning  from  nature  some 
knowledge  of  tliose  laws  which  Oersted  so  beautifully 
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refers  to  when  he  says :  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  the 
thoughts  of  God."  But  the  art  of  thus  interrogating 
nature,  like  all  other  arts,  must  be  acquired ;  and  if 
acquired  at  all,  must,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  ac- 
quired in  the  school -room. 

I  would  mention  as  another  element  in  this  foimda- 
tion  education,  that  a  decided  impetus  should  be  given 
toward  a  higher  culture.  True  education  is  a  life-long 
process,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  the 
school-room  should  be  continued  until  the  pupil  has 
acquired  such  mental  appetites  and  such  decided  tend- 
encies that  he  will  be  impelled  to  continue  the  process, 
and  such  mental  power  that  he  shall  be  able  to  carry 
forward  this  work  succesfully. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  briefly  the  mini- 
mum of  work  which  should  be  done  by  and  for  every 
pupil  before  he  is  at  all  ready  to  start  in  the  great  race 
of  life.  Nothing  less  will  fit  him  for  the  perilous 
voyage;  and  yet,  I  am  sure  that  the  grammar  school 
leaves  him  at  a  far  lower  plane. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  school  life  and  of  school 
training  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  development  of  the  mind  so  that 
it  shall  be  able  to  g^pple  witli  the  problems  of  life, 
and  bring  them  to  a  successful  solution.  Now  I  would 
ask.  How  far  has  this  process  been  carried  at  the  close 
of  the  ordinary  grammar-school  course  ?  How  much 
power  of  thought  has  the  pupil  obtained  ?  How  much 
well-defined  mental  taste  ?  How  much  love  for  inves- 
tigation ?  How  much  power  of  discrimination  ?  How 
much  knowledge  of  those  subjects  that  would  fit  him 
for  intelligent  citizenship? 

At  the  very  best,  our  pupils  at  this  time  Jiave  only 
just  commenced  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  structure 
which  should,  nay  must,  be  erected  before  they  are 
prepared  for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  those  duties 
which  must  so  soon  devolve  upon  them.  With  so  val- 
uable a  prize  in  prospect,  and  so  near  at  hand,  shall 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  defeated  ?  Shall  we  stop  so 
valuable  a  process  before  the  desired  results  are  at- 
tained ?  Or,  shall  we  continue  the  process  until  the 
meed  of  victory  is  ours? 

Let  us  look  into  nature  around  us  for  illustrations : 
Should  the  mother  bird  leave  or  turn  away  her  fledg- 
lings ere  they  have  learned  when,  where,  and  how  to 
obtain  their  food,  or  the  strength  for  its  attainment, 
they  must  perish.  She  may  have  cared  for  them  well 
up  to  the  moment  when  she  forsook  them ;  but  she 
threw  them  upon  their  own  resources  before  those  re- 
sources were  sufficient  for  their  protection ;  and,  as  the 
result,  all  her  labor  has  been  in  vain,  and  her  little 
ones  are  dead.  But  the  world  is  full  of  illustrations 
of  the  evils  that  flow  from  commencing,  but  failing  to 
carry  to  a  successful  issue  what  has  been  commenced. 
Oftentimes  it  were  better  not  to  have  commenced, 
than,  having  commenced,  to  fail  in  continuance.  If 
we  would  succeed,  we  must  press  forward  to  the  prize. 

And  now,  in  applying  the  illustration,  I  am  forced 
to  claim  that  the  common  school  system,  without  the 
High  School,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. Our  boys  and  girls  are  by  no  means  ready 
to  meet  the  world;  and  to  stop  now  would  be  to  sur- 
render the  benefits  from  a  large  part  of  the  work  al- 
ready done.  The  High  School  is  the  crowning  part 
of  the  common  school  system.  With  it,  we  have  a 
system  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud ;  without  it, 
our  system  may  well  be  declared  a  failure. 

The  State  has  need  of  all  the  talent  with  which  her 
sons  and  daughters  have  been  entrusted;  and  this 
talent,  to  prove  available,  must  be  cu?*ivated.  Much 
of  this  talent,  and  oftentimes  the  most  valuable,  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  would 


probably  remain  forever  dormant  if  the  State  did  not 
come  to  the  rescue. 

Look  over  the  history  of  our  country,  and  see  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  great  lights  of  the  nation 
have  come  up  from  obscurity.  I  am  aware  of  the 
argument  tnat  must  be  met  at  this  point :  that  inherent 
greatness  will  come  to  the  surface,  and  will  force  its 
way  to  success  in  spite  of  obstacles;  nay  more,  that  it 
will  make  of  these  obstacles  stepping-stones  to  success. 
This  may  all  be  admitted,  and  yet  will  our  argument 
stand  untouched  and  unimpaired.  That  a  few  possess 
the  inherent  elements  of  greatness  necessary  to  such 
self-propulsion,  is  doubtless  true.  True,  in  some  cases 
these  have  become  great  and  have  been  enabled  to 
shed  their  light  upon  the  nation  witliout  the  benefits 
of  a  higher  education  supplied  at  the  public  expense ; 
but  who  shall  say  how  many  lights  have  been  forever 
dimmed  or  quenched  from  lack  of  aid,  such  as  the 
State  might  easily  have  furnished  ? 

It  is  not  great  men  alone  that  are  needed ;  but  the 
State  has  equal  need  for  a  solid,  intelligent,  virtuous 
substratum  of  society.  In  no  other  way  can  safety  be 
secured ;  in  no  other  way  can  true  progress  be  made ! 
If  the  State  has  need  for  all  the  talent  with  which 
her  children  have  been  supplied,  then  should  the 
State  see  to  it  that  all  this  talent  has  ample  opportunity 
for  development.  With  the  State  this  tJtlent  consti- 
tutes a  large  part  of  her  capital.  Shall  she  suffer  this 
capital  to  become  worthless  and  lost,  or  shall  she,  by 
care,  foster  and  develop  it  until  it  shall  pay  her  a 
thousand-fold  ? 

Then,  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  each  and 
every  one  should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  the  talents  that  God  haS  given  him.  With 
the  rich  this  opportunity  is  easily  obtained;  for  if  not 
furnished  through  the  public  purse,  private  means  are 
ample,  and  the  college  and  the  university  are  access- 
ible. But  not  so  with  the  poor.  Here,  either  the 
facilities  must  be  furnished  from  without,  or  the  poor 
man's  child  must  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  and  with  no  means  of  climbing. 

To  me,  the  strangest  and  most  absurd  of  all  ob- 
jections to  the  High  School,  is  that  it  is  oppressive  to 
the  poor  man;  that  the  man  so  poor  that  he  cannot 
send  his  child  to  school,  is  nevertheless  compelled  to 
save  from  his  scanty  earnings  what  should  go  for  the 
purchase  of  bread,  that  he  may  pay  it  into  the  coffers 
of  the  State  that  the  children  of  his  more  wealthy 
neighbor  may  reap  the  benefit.  Surely  those  who 
use  and  believe  this  argument  have  never  stopped  to 
carefully  consider  the  facts.  Statistics,  reason,  and. 
common  sense,  all  combine  to  show  us  the  entire 
fallacy  of  this  attempt  at  argument.  The  plain  truth 
is,  that  a  man  who  is  actually  too  poor  to  send  his 
child  to  the  High  School,  would  not  and  does  not 
pay  a  single  dollar  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  High 
School.  And  the  poor  \  man  should  learn  to  look 
upon  this  crowning  part  of  our  schools  as  the  kind 
and  sympathizing  hand  of  the  State  held  out  to  help 
him  make  it  possible  that  his  children  may  become 
the  peers  of  those  of  the  most  favored  in  the  land. 
I  plead  for  the  High  School  as  the  only  hope  for  the 
poor  man*s  child,  and  as  the  greatest  benefaction  that 
he  can  receive.  The  High  School  never  has  op- 
pressed the  poor  man ;  it  never  can  oppress  him ;  but 
is  like  the  ministering  hand  of  heaven  reaching 
downward  into  the  depths  of  obscurity,  and  lifting 
into  the  sunlight  the  child  of  want  and  poverty,  and 
placing  him  side  by  side  with  the  child  of  wealth. 

But  there  is  still  a  higher  view  of  the  subject  that 
may  be  taken;  and  one  which  surely  is  heavily 
freighted   with    truth.     Nearly  a  half   century  ago 
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Stephen  Colwell  brought  a  heavy  cliarge  against  the 
science  of  political  economy,  because  it  regarded  the 
products  of  men  as  the  concern  of  government  in- 
stead of  the  men  themselves.  Thus  spake  Hon.  W. 
H.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia;  and  this  brief  sentence  con- 
tains the  essence  of  a  truth,  beautiful  and  sublime, 
but  too  often  thrust  into  the  background. 

Why  are  we  so  eager  in  our  mad  rush  for  wealth; 
in  our  efibrt  to  amass  gold,  and  silver,  and  stocks  and 
bonds;  and  yet  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  noblest 
product  that  the  State  can  produce  ?  Here  then  is  a 
still  higher  and  worthier  basis  on  which  to  rest  our 
argument  for  the  High  School. 

Men  and  women  are  the  noblest  product  which  the 
State  can  rear.  Men  and  women  of  culture,  of  virtue; 
strong  to  plan  and  to  dare  the  right.  Not  alone  are 
they  valuable  to  the  State  because  they  can  bring 
greater  wealth  into  her  coffers;  not  alone  because  they 
will  be  better  citizens,  and  thus  minister  to  the  safety 
and  life  of  the  Republic;  but  over  and  above  all  this, 
because  genuine,  true-hearted  men  and  women  are,  in 
themselves  considered,  the  noblest,  the  grandest  pro- 
duct of  God  and  man  combined ! 

Let  us  be  forever  done  with  that  sordid  theory  of 
life — that  the  highest  value,  or  the  only  value,  is  the 
bread-and-butter  value.  Life  is  not  worth  the  living 
on  such  a  plane  as  this :  the  theory  is  one  unworthy 
of  the  civilization  and  the  Christianity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  STATE  TO  EDUCATE. 

Thus  far,  the  argument  has  considered  only  the 
necessity  for  such  a  school.  As  to  the  legal  right  for 
its  establishment,  time  will  not  permit  for  its  discus- 
sion at  length,  and  I  will  only  add  a  few  points,  sug- 
gestive rather  than  exhaustive. 

The  necessity  is  such  as  to  create  the  right  The 
right  of  the  State  to  educate  is  as  certain  and  unde- 
niable as  the  right  of  self-preservation.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day  have  wrapped  up  within  themselves  the 
destiny  of  our  country.  The  wealth,  the  dignity,  the 
intelligence,  the  moral  stamina,  the  literary  excellence, 
the  muscle  and  the  brain—  all,  all  are  to  be  evolved 
from  the  germs  now  hidden  in  those  tiny  forms.  The 
United  States  has  no  permanent  lease  of  life.  Greece 
was  once  prosperous;  and  Rome,  proud  and  haughty, 
beheld  the  world  upon  its  knees  to  do  her  bidding. 
Where  is  the  wonderful  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt? 
Where  are  all  those  grand  old  nations  whose  records 
filled  the  world  with  their  glories?  Call  upon  History 
and  she  will  answer,  and  in  her  answer  will  be  many 
a  lesson  which  America's  proud  sons  should  ponder. 
America  will  survive  the  ages  if  she  proves  herself 
worthy  of  preservation;  otherwise  she  too  must  fall,  as 
the  leaves  that  have  outlived  the  period  of  their  use- 
fulness. 

We  might  as  well  call  in  question  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  provide  for  the  morrow ;  the  right  of  the 
farmer  to  lay  by  a  store  of  grain,  or  of  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  to  provide  for  the  possible  contingen- 
cies of  the  market.  Nay,  the  right  is  as  broad  and 
deep  and  certain  as  the  right  of  self-preservation  and 
self-improvement. 

This  right  was  recognized  by  our  fathers,  who  in- 
corporated it  into  their  earliest  regulations  for  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  society.  This  is  true  in 
the  case  of  our  own  State  as  well  as  in  that  of  others. 

The  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  present  Con- 
stitution demands  that  ample  provision  be  made  for 
furnishing  suitable  educational  facilities  for  all  persons 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

We  should  not  ask  the  question :  Can  the  State  af- 


ford to  furnish  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of 
her  young?  But  instead  we  should  most  earnestly 
ponder  that  most  serious  one:  Can  the  State  omit  to 
furnish  these  facilities  and  not  be  guilty  of  suicidal 
action  ? 

If  I  can  read  and  interpret  the  lesson  of  history 
aright,  it  is  this:  iVe  must  educate  or  perish  as  a 
nation  I 

If  the  education  which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
High  School  in  the  past  is  not  in  all  respects  just 
what  we  need,  let  us  improve  upon  it.  Let  us  make 
it  better  and  better  as  the  years  go  by,  until  it  shall 
supply  just  what  is  needed.  And  let  us,  as  educators, 
not  forget  that  we  are  the  watchmen  set  on  the  walls, 
and  that  should  we  see  the  enemy  approach  and  fail 
to  sound  the  note  of  alarm,  the  pen  of  history 
may  indite  words  of  stinging  import  when  recording 
our  share  in  the  annals  of  the  past.  The  educator's 
task  is  not  with  the  young  alone ;  but  it  is  his  to  call 
attention  to  many  subjects  of  vital  importance,  and  to 
focus  upon  them  all  the  light  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  that  in  this  intense  light  the  busy  throbbing 
world  may,  ever  and  anon,  catch  some  glimpse  of  its 
duties,  its  dangers,  and  the  foundations  of  its  safety. 

Prof.  Noss,  of  California,  said  all  were  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  superior  qC^  ^tion,  but 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  mfethod.  li  ^^he  aim 
is  to  give  everybody  a  complete  edu  /ation,  then 
the  High  School  does  not  go  far  enough.  He 
believed  the  aim  of  the  common  school  should 
be  to  furnish  a  thorough  elementary  education 
to  every  child.  The  money  spent  on  tlie  high 
schools  is  largely  wasted,  because  the  majority 
of  children  never  reach  them.  These  schools 
come  into  competition  with  good  seminaries 
and  academies;  and  it  would  be  more  econ- 
omical to  send  the  few  pupils  who  can  take  the 
course,  to  the  private  institutions. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER  not  only  believed  in  higher 
education,  but  also  that  the  lower  must  receive 
its  vivifying  spirit  from  the  higher.  If  we 
stop  the  common  schools  at  the  elementory 
branches,  we  leave  a  gap  between  these  and 
the  higher  education  which  the  poorer  pupils 
cannot  cross.  We  want  a  common  school 
course  to  lead  up  to  and  connect  with  the  col- 
lege and  the  university.  Otherwise  the  poor 
man's  child,  however  talented,  can  never 
reach  the  higher  institutions,  and  much  of  his 
power  is  lost.  It  is  the  preventing  of  waste, 
and  saving  of  all  our  talent,  that  furnishes  one 
of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  the  high 
school  system. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  subject  having  ex- 
pired, the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee said  we  would  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  from  Pittsburgh,  and  called  on  Supt. 
LuCKEY  to  introduce  the  next  exercise. 

CLASS-DRILL  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Prof!  LucKEY  responded,  instancing  to  the 
results  of  examinations  for  West  Point,  in 
which  the  candidates  were  almost  universally 
found  defective  in  elementary  arithmetic — 
making  frequent  mistakes  in  the  fundamental 
rules.  These  reports  had  directed  his  special 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  on  applying  the 
test  he  found  that  the  pupils  of  the  Pittsburgh 
schools  were  not  exact,  even  in  addition.  They 
at  once  set  about  remedying  the    evil,   and 
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he  thought  what  was  about  to  be  presented 
would  be  evidence  of  success.  The  class  of 
fifteen  children  on  the  platform  are  from  the 
Hancock  Free  School — not  picked  children, 
nor  those  specially  favored  by  circumstances, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  What  they  do  now,  all 
the  children  in  Pittsburgh  schools  will  be  doing 
in  a  year — they  do  not  do  so  well  yet,  as  the 
plan  is  new,  and  Prof.  Dolan's  school  has  had 
it  in  operation  longer  than  the  others.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  "lightning  calculator" 
should  be  phenomenal ;  any  pupil  of  average 
ability,  like  those  before  you,  with  proper  train- 
ing, will  do  the  same  kind  of  work — ^there  is 
nothing  phenomenal  about  it.  The  best  proof 
of  that  will  now  be  given  before  your  eyes. 

Miss  Nannie  Shannon,  of  Prof.  Dolan's 
Hancock  school,  on  Webster  avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
then  gave  an  exercise  with  a  class  of  fifteen 
pupils,  averaging  ten  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
names  as  follows:  Louis  Solomon,  Josie  Dillon, 
Joe  Cavenaugh,  Mamie  Dillon,  Isaac  Sciball, 
Mollie  Savage,  John  O'Malley,  Morris  Quinlan, 
Pat  O'Malley,  John  Martin,  Charlie  Donaldson, 
Eva  Dolan,  Maggie  Eagan,  James  Curren,  Alice 
Little.  They  were  numbered  from  one  to  fif- 
teen, and  the  teacher  proceeded  to  write  ques- 
tions upon  the  board,  m  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  all  of  which  were 
strictly  timed.  The  example  in  addi- 
tion given  in  the  margin,  was  allotted 
30  seconds,  and  long  before  the  teacher 
called  "time,"  several  were  on  their 
feet,  and  all  had  finished  at  the  word, 
with  correct  results.  Disagreement 
about  the  answfer  was  rare,  and  the  time 
given  was  nearly  always  sufficient  for 
all,  showing  that  the  plan  had  been 
well  digested  and  carefully  applied  by 
the  teachers.  The  figures  were  changed 
on  requests  from  the  audience,  ques- 
tions were  sent  up  to  the  stage  and  634796 
solved  with  the  same  readiness,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  it  was  fair,  honest  work, 
and  no  humbug,  or  "  hocus-pocus,"  as  some- 
body suggested.  The  reader  will  better  appre- 
ciate the  facts  of  this  exercise  if  he  will  have 
himself  timed  on  the  example  given  above,  or 
on  multiplying  631024  by  8607  in  forty-three 
seconds,  as  these  children  dia — some  of  them 
in  less  time — or  on  dividing  04853642  by  8294 
in  one  minute,  which  seemea  easy  enough  to 
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them,  but  which  some  of  the  spectators  found 
difficult  enough  to  "give  it  up."  The  work  ot 
the  class  was  uniformly  good  and  sure,  and  the 
results  surprising  to  all  but  those  who  had 
wrought  them. 

Mr.  Gow  complimented  the  class  on  their 
excellent  and  accurate  work,  and  asked  the 
teacher  to  tell  us  how  she  had  got  them  to  do 
it.  He  would  like  to  know,  too,  how  long  it  took 
to  teach  this,  as  compared  with  the  common 
method. 

Prof.  LuCKEY :  It  takes  about  half  the  time  of 
the  old  method — less,  if  anything.  We  train 
them  upon  twenty-five  columns  of  figures ;  and 
when  they  have  mastered  these,  adding  up  and 
down,  they  can  do  any  addition  required,  just 
as  you  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Gow — You  mean y^^r/v- five  columns. 

Prof.  LucKEY — I  mean  just  what  I  said — 
twenty-five  columns.  If  you  will  give  me  time, 
I  will  write  them  out  on  the  board  here.* 

Prof.  S.  F.  HoGE  said  he  would  like  to  know 
where  the  dull  pupils  of  this  school  were,  or 
whether  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  none. 
He  thought  there  must  have  been  some  selec- 
tion to  get  such  a  class.  Besides,  this  was  such 
strenuous  nervous  exertion,  that  in  mercy  to 
the  children  he  had  been  inclined  some  time 
ago  to  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to  stop. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery  said  he  had  seen 
this  plan  in  operation  in  other  Pittsburgh 
schools,  where  all  the  pupils  did  just  as  good 
work  as  we  have  seen,  and  with  no  indications 
of  being  unduly  excited  or  tired. 

Prof.  LucKEY — I  don't  think  these  children 
look  particularly  nervous,  or  very  tired ;  but  as 
they  have  had .  a  long  ride  here,  and  an  early 
breakfast,  we  will  dismiss  them  now,  unless 
somebody  is  not  satisfied  they  can  do  what  we 
say. 

The  children  were  dismissed  amid  hearty 
applause. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Miller  said  he  was  sorry  so  much 
time  had  been  spent  in  repetition  which  could 
only  prove  what  every  observant  person  knev& 
after  the  first  ten  minutes — ^that  it  was  fair  andt 
honest  work.  This  lightning  drill  was  a  eirand 
success  in  itself,  but  he  would  like  to  know 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  intense  activity  upon 
the  brain.  Is  not  the  unnatural  excitement 
likely  to  prove  hurtful  ? 

Prof.  LucKEY :  We  have  seen  no  injurious . 


*  A«  there  was  quite  a  difTerence  of  opinion  about  the  passibility  of  teaching  addition  with  but  twenty-five  columns,  of  figures, 
we  give  below  the  Pittsburgh  system,  kindly  furnished  at  our  request  by  Superintendent  Luckby.  The  columns  in  italics  marked 
**P,"  are  only  for  practice,  and  are  no  part  of  the  system.  Pupils  are  required  to  add  these  columns  both  up  and  down,  by 
which  they  get  all  the  combinations.— J?4^tfr/^r. 
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results  whatever.  The  children  like  it,  they  do 
not  get  tired,  and  it  keeps  them  wide  awake, 
and  does  them  good.  Any  of  you  can  try  it  for 
yourselves,  and  see  if  it  does  any  harm :  we 
think  not. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  we  think  at 
this  point  it  is  desirable  to  give  Prof.  Dolan's 
exposition  of  his  plan,  furnished  by  him  to  the 
Pittsburgh  papers : 

"  The  formal  study  of  arithmetic  should  not 
be  introduced  till  the  child  has  gained  a  knowl- 
edge of  number  in  the  abstract  from  his  every- 
day experience.  This  knowledge  comes  at 
about  the  age  of  eight  years ;  and  if  a  child 
commences  arithmetic  before  such  knowledge 
is  secured,  he  combines  figures  instead  of  com- 
bining numbers,  and  thus  he  is  wrong  from  the 
beginning.  The  combining  of  numbers  de- 
velops the  brain,  and  is  a  good  mental  drill. 
The  combining  of  figures,  if  it  develops  the 
brain  at  all,  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  mental  ex- 
ercise. 

"  As  the  fundamental  rules — ^addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division — require  but 
little  reasoning  power,  they  should  be  mastered 
before  the  power  of  reason  develops,  so  that 
when  the  reasoning  power  does  come,  the  child 
may  be  prepared  to  use  it.  This  power  comes 
so  as  to  be  profitably  used  in  arithmetic,  at 
about  the  age  of  ten  years. 

"  To  secure  the  best  results  in  mastering  the 
fundamental  rules,  a  number  of  principles,  run- 
ning throughout  the  entire  work,  must  be  ob- 
served. The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  ele,- 
ment  of  time.  The  flow  of  nerve  energy 
requires  time  ;  thought  requires  time.  If  this 
time  is  not  allowed,  the  pupil  will  blunder ;  he 
cannot  assimilate,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no 
intellectual  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  too  much  time  is  allowed,  the  mind  will  wan- 
der. Time  must  be  allowed  for  recuperation. 
Thought  consumes  the  highest  type  of  nerve 
force,  and  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply, 
thought  stops.  This  alternation  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  occurs  between  the  naming  of 
results  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 
This  brings  in  the  element  of  vibration — of  ac- 
tion and  repose — which  permeates  the  entire 
universe.  The  observance  of  this  law  of  vibra- 
'.tion,  of  sympathy,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
•concert  teaching.  In  oral  work,  results  should 
be  given  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  In  addi- 
ction, one  of  these  intervals  should  be  allowed 
.at  the  end  of  each  column  for  writing  the  re- 
sult. That  the  circle  of  nerve  action  may  be 
•complete,  the  result  should  not  rest  in  the 
'brain,  but  should  be  expressed,  either  orally  or 
in  writing.  But,  since  writing  results  is  much 
more  difficult,  as  well  as  much  more  practical, 
the  teacher  should  insist  upon  pupils  writing 
►results  whenever  it  is  practicable. 

"  Both  oral  and  silent  work  should  be  re- 
•  quired.  A  child  may  be  able  to  perform  arith- 
metical operations,  giving  results  orally,  which 
ihe  could  not  perform  silently.  When  results 
,are  given  orally,  the  motor  energy  required  to 
•express  the  results  reacts  upon  the  ideational 
'.tract,  and  assists  ideation. 

"  Our  pupils  count  in  the  second  year  of  their 


course.  They  commence  addition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year.  They  add  2*s;  then  I's 
and  2's ;  then  3's ;  then  I's,  2's  and  3's,  and  so 
on — completing  the  addition  in  two  years.  We 
teach  addition,  multiplication,  short  division, 
subtraction  and  long  division  in  two  years,  and 
in  the  order  here  named.  We  have  these  rules 
overlap,  so  that  we  complete  them  all  in  the 
above  time.  Although  addition  is  commenced 
seventeen  months  before  long  division,  they  are 
both  completed  at  the  same  time. 

••Our  time  to  add  twelve  numbers  of  ten 
figures  each  is  one  minute.  This  is  the  greatest 
rapidity  that  we  permit  in  oral  addition.  In 
silent  addition,  some  of  our  pupils  add  three 
terms  per  second,  and  some  even  four ;  but  they 
are  all  required  to  add  two  terms  per  second. 

"In  multiplication  we  use  the  table  in  the 
margin.  We  have  no  reci- 
tations on  the  multiplication 
table ;  pupils  learn  the  table 
by  applying  it  to  their  actual 
school  work.  Our  time, 
when  the  .  multiplier  is 
greater  than  one  and  less 
Sian  ten,  is  one  second  for 
each  product  figure.      We 

multiply  i's  and  2's  by  3*s  2  2  2  2  2  2  2  2  2—18 
as  soon  as  we  can  add  2's ; 
i's,  2's  and  3's  by  3's,  as  soon  as  we  can  add 
3*s,  and  so  on^  keeping  the  multiplication  close 
to  the  addition  all  the  way  through.  In  short 
division  we  use  the  same  table  as  that  used  in 
multiplication.  We  commence  with  two  as  a 
divisor,  then  three,  then  four,  and  so  on  through 
the  digits.  Our  time,  when  the' divisor  is  more 
than  one  and  less  than  ten,  is  one  second  for 
each  quotient  figure — though  some  of  our  pupils 
find  two  quotient  figures  per  second.  In  sub- 
traction, our  regular  time  is  one  difference 
figure  per  second ;  still  some  of  our  pupils  find 
two  per  second." 

COMMITTEES. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived, 
the  discussion  was  cut  off,  and  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed the  following  committees : 

On  Legislation — Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Messrs. 
I.  S.  Geist,  D.  J.  Waller,  W.  W.  Woodruff  and 
W.  H.  Shelley. 

On  Drawing — Messrs.  A.  H.  Berlin,  Gable, 
and  Krager,  and  Misses  Jennie  Ralston  and  H. 
£.  Brooks. 

Association  then  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  first  business  of  this  session  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Election,  which 
was  as  follows : 

The  tellers  report  the  following  as  the  result 
of  the  election  held  this  morning : 

For  President — J.  P.  Andrews,  Pittsburgh,  received 
135  votes;  S.  H.  Prather,  Venango,  61. 

For  Vice-President — D.  J.  Waller,  Bloomsbuig, 
40;  G.  P.  Beard,  California,  158. 

For  Executive  Committee — S.  A.  Baer,  Reading, 
157;  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Bucks,  157;  I.  S.  Geist,  Ma- 
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rietta,  133;  Miss  Julia  A.  Orum,  Philadelphia,  126; 
Mr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  MillersviUe,  106. 

The  President  announced  the  election  of  Mr. 
Andrews  as  President,  G.  P.  Beard  and  Miss 
M.  L.  Dunn  as  Vice-Presidents,  she  being  the 
only  lady  in  nomination  ;  and  the  five  persons 
above-named  as  Executive  Committee  for  the 
session  of  1882. 

COMMITTEES. 

Prof.  I.  S.  Geist,  having  been  chosen  on  two 
committees,  resigned  his  place  on  the  Enrolling 
Committee,  which  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
J.  M.  CouGHLiN,  of  Luzerne. 

The  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  was 
appointed :  Messrs.  W.  C.  Lyne,  Pittsburgh ; 
D.  C.  Thomas,  Mansfield;  ^harles  Twining, 
Erie ;  Miss  H.  D.  .Patton,  Waynesburg,  and 
Miss  Jennie  B.  Hart,  Washington. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  of  the  Washington  Reporter ^ 
read  the  following  paper  on 

MISTAKES  OF  OUR   PRESENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  idols  of  the  people.  The  idea  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  a  public  necessity,  is  as  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  as  any  other  principle  or 
policy  of  our  civil  government,  and  as  a  consequence, 
our  public  schools  are  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the  Government.  In 
common  with  the  people,  your  speaker  has  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  public  school 
system  is  founded,  and  finds  much  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  to  approve  and  to  admire. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
one  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  upon  its  platform.  Since  that  time 
my  life  has  been  devoted  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  education  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  public  school,  from  the  primary  to  the 
State  university.  I  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  necessary 
in  this  presence,  to  deliver  a  panegyric  upon  the  public 
schools.  They  need  no  eulogist,  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. As  a  true  friend  of  popular  education,  I  would 
not  desire  to  appear  before  you  as  an  optimist^  whose 
perceptions  are  so  dull  as  not  to  observe  any  faults  in 
the  management  of  the  schools,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
to  assume  as  ^  pessimist^  that  any  errors  which  are 
found  in  the  system  are  incapable  of  improvement. 
Having  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the 
"mistakes  of  the  schools,'*  I  shall  claim  your  indul- 
gence in  presenting  a  few  thoughts  derived  from  a 
varied  -experience  of  thirty  years,  spent  in  school  man- 
agement. The  wise  man  has  written,  *'  Faithful  are 
the  wounds  of  a  friend."  If  perchance,  our  faithful- 
ness shall  be  the  cause  of  wounding,  we  shall  still 
claim  that  the  object  of  its  infliction  is  to  heal  and  not 
to  hurt;  to  make  the  school  system  better,  and  not  to 
do  it  harm. 

The  design  of  our  public  school  system  is  to  perpet- 
uate our  republican  form  of  government  by  training 
our  children  for  good  citizenship.  A  good  citizen 
must  have  that  general  intelligence  which  will  enable 
him  to  understand  the  primary  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  operations  of  law.  He  must  be  put  in 
the  way  of  maintaining  himself  in  honest  independ- 
ence. Froude,  the  historian  and  essayist,  says :  *'  No 
edacation  which  does  not  make  this  its  first  aim  is 
worth  anything  at  all.  There  are  but  three  ways  of 
living,  as  some  one  has  said — by  working,  by  begging, 
or  by  Mealing."     The  good  citizen  should  be  com- 


pelled neither  to  beg  nor  to  steal;  he  must  be  educated 
therefore  for  work. 

The  good  citizen  must  have  a  knowledge  of  his 
personal,  social,  and  civil  obligations ;  these  ar£  not 
intuitive  ideas,  they  are  derived  from  the  instruction 
and  training  given  by  competent  teachers.  The  work 
of  the  schools  then,  in  short,  is  to  impart  that  degree 
of  education  to  the  average  child  of  the  state,  which 
shall  make  it  intelligent  as  to  its  duties,  responsible  as 
to  its  obligations,  and  self-supporting. 

The  popular  idea  of  education,  and  one  fostered 
very  largely  in  the  schools,  is  that  the  young  rail-split- 
ters, and  tailor  boys,  and  canal  drivers,  should  all  go 
to  school  in  order  to  be  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  inspiration  of  the  schools,  and  we 
claim  that  it  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  a  great  blunder 
to  hold  up  the  prizes  of  public  office  as  the  rewards  of 
education.  Millions  of  our  people  cannot  be  office- 
holders, but  they  can  be  good  citizens.  The  persist- 
ent office-seeker  may  be  a  good  citizen,  possibly,  but 
the  chances  are  that  his  ambition  and  his  selfishness 
will  stand  greatly  in  the  way  of  his  usefulness  to  so- 
ciety. Spinoza  says :  "  For  myself.  I  am  certain  that 
the  good  of  human  life  cannot  lie  in  the  possession  of 
things  which,  for  one  man  to  possess,  is  for  the  rest  to 
lose,  but  rather  in  things  which  all  can  possess  alike, 
and  where  one  man's  wealth  promotes  his  neighbor's." 
Good  citizenship  is  attainable  by  every  child  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  that  every  cMld  be 
educated  to  attain  to  all  that  the  teim  implies. 

The  first  effort  in  the  way  of  instruction,  in  the  or- 
dinary school,  is  to  teach  the  child  to  read.  We 
shall  say  nothing  about  methods,  but  only  allude  to  re- 
sults. There  is  a  great  difference  among  people  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  reading.  Every  child  should  be  an 
intelligent,  capable,  thinking  reader.  The  printed 
page,  which  is  the  great  treasure-house  of  wisdom, 
should  be  laid  open  to  its  use,  and  it  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  key.  Dogberry  says  that  to  be  a  well- 
favored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to  write  and 
read  come  by  nature.  Dogberry  was  wrong.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  learn  to 
read ;  it  is  a  greater  mistake  to  think  it  an  easy  thing 
to  teach  the  art  of  reading  to  the  average  child;  but . 
the  greatest  mistake  of  the  schools  is  that  reading  is 
generally  taught.  To  maintain  this  last  proposition,  and  ' 
to  make  my  meaning  clear,  permit  me  to  quote  from  that '. 
most  entertaining  book  of  Hugh  Miller  "  My  Schools 
and  School  Masters,  or  the  Story  of  My  Education." 
He  says :  "  During  my  sixth  year  I  spelt  my  way,  un- 
der the  dame,  through  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Proverbs  and  the  New  Testament,  and  then  entered 
upon  her  highest  form,  as  a  member  of  the  Bible 
class;  but  all  the  while  the  process  of  acquiring 
learning  had  been  a  dark  one,  which  I  slowly  mas- 
tered, in  humble  confidence  in  the  awful  wisdom  of 
the  school -mistress,  not  knowing  whither  it  tended; 
when  all  at  once  my  mind  awoke  to  the  meaning  of 
that  most  delightful  of  all  narratives — the  story  of 
Joseph.  Was  there  ever  such  a  discovery  made  be- 
fore !  I  actually  found  out  for  myself  that  the  art  of 
reading  is  the  art  of  finding  stories  in  books;  and 
from  that  moment  reading  became  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  my  amusements.  I  began  by  getting 
into  a  comer  on  the  dismissal  of  the  school,  and  there 
conning  over  to  myself  the  new-found  story  of  Joseph ; 
nor  did  one  perusal  suffice ;  the  other  Scripture  stories 
followed,  in  especial  the  story  of  Samson  and  the 
Philistines,  of  David  and  Goliah,  of  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  after  these  came  the  New  Tes- 
tament stories  and  parables." 

How  many  children  are  left  to  discover,  as  Hugh 
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Miller  did,  that  "  reading  is  the  art  of  finding  stories 
in  books,"  and  alas!  how  many  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  reading  as  he  did,  without  ever  l^eing  re- 
warded for  their  painful  efforts  ?  Hugh  Miller  made 
many  discoveries,  but  he  never  made  one  of  such  im- 
portance to  himself  and  to  the  world.  Horace  Mann, 
the  eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  narrates  his  experi- 
ence in  his  lecture  on  District  School  Libraries.  He 
says :  "  I  never  attended  any  but  a  common  school 
until  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  up  to  that  time, 
I  had  never  heard  a  question  asked,  either  l)y  teacher 
or  scholar,  respecting  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  sen- 
tence in  a  reading  lesson.  In  spelling,  where  words 
were  addressed  singly  to  the  eye  or  ear,  we  uttered  a 
single  mechanical  sound;  and  in  reading,  when 
words  came  in  a  row,  the  sounds  followed  in  a  row ; 
but  it  was  the  work  of  the  organs  of  speech  only— the 
reflecting  and  imaginative  powers  being  all  the  while 
as  stagnant  as  the  Dead  Sea."  Mr.  Mann  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  failure  to  use  and  to  appreciate 
the  public  libraries  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
reading  was  not  taught.  He  further  says  :  "  When  a 
scholar  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  leaves 
any  one  of  our  public  schools,  I  cannot  see  with  what 
propriety  we  can  say  he  has  learned  the  art  of  read- 
ing in  that  school,  if  he  cannot  properly  understand, 
either  by  reading  h^pfiself,  or  by  hearing  another  read, 
any  common  book  of  history,  biography,  morals  or 
poetry;  or  if  he  cannot  comprehend  all  the  words 
commonly  spoken  in  the  lecture  room,  the  court  room 
or  the  pulpit."  It  may  be  thought  that  the  schools 
have  profited  by  the  experiences  of  such  teachers  as 
Miller  and  Mann,  and  that  under  the  improved  systems 
of  later  years  such  illustrations  of  imperfect  teaching 
and  learning  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  found. 

Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  made  an  investigation  of  the 
public  schools  of  Norfolk  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  children  were  taught  to  read, 
write  and  cipher.  In  some  schools  the  results  were 
found  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  but  in  the  case  of  many 
others,  they  were  most  deplorable.  The  children  had 
memorized  rules  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  that  they 
did  not  understand  and  could  not  apply.  The  exam- 
inations showed  that  the  three  R's  had  been  entirely 
neglected — they  could  neither  read,  write  nor  spell. 
Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  in  the  December  number  of 
the  North  American  Review  claims  in  part,  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  examinations,  that  the  public  schools  are 
a  failure.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  White,  but  we 
^hall  not  abuse  him  for  his  fearless  attempt  to  expose 
the  defects  of  the  system,  which  are  certainly  very  grave. 
If  our  schools  are  not  preparing  our  children  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  by  teaching  them  the  fundamental 
branches,  it  is  better  that  we  should  know  it  and  if 
possible  apply  the  remedy,  rather  than  rest  in  a  fancied, 
though  false  security.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  school 
men  to  exhibit  irritation  at  the  deductions  of  Mr. 
"White,  if  his  premises  are  true.  The  first  thing  for 
the  schools  to  dots  to  ascertain  by  thorough,  patient, 
honest  investigation,  whether  the  results  obtained  in 
Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  are  different  from  those 
to  be  obtained  in  Pennsylvania.  The  argument  must 
l)e  based  on  the  facts,  and  the  question  is  whether  our 
teachers  have  the  courage  to  make  the  investigation. 
Mr.  Froude,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  says :  "  I  ask  a  modem 
march-of-intellect  man  what  education  is  for ;  and  he 
tells  me  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I  ask  what  an 
educated  man  is ;  he  tells  me  it  is  a  man  whose  intel- 
ligence has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  of 
the  world  he  lives  in — ^the  different  races  of  men,  their 


languages,  their  histories  and  the  books  that  they  have 
written ;  and  again,  modern  .science,  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, physiolog)',  political  economy,  mathematics, 
mechanics — everything,  in  fact,  which  an  educated 
man  ought  to  know."  This  is  the  idea  of  education 
entertained  in  most  of  our  schools,  particularly  in  those 
of  our  villages,  towns  and  cities  that  boast  of  a  so- 
called  High  school.  We  think  it  a  mistake,  especi- 
ally if  the  foundation — ^themuch  abused  three  R's— is 
as  imperfectly  laid  as  is  claimed  by  Mr.  W^hite.  In 
the  July  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  may  be  found  the  results  of  an  examination 
made  by  W.  W.  Speer,  Superintendent  of  Mar^hall 
county,  Iowa.  He  says :  *•  I  gave  simple  tests  to 
ascertain  what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  teaching 
writing,  spelling,  language,  the  use  of  capitals,  punc- 
tuation in  its  simplest  form,  and  in  training  to  neat- 
ness, accuracy  ancr^rapidity  in  handling  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic.  These  are  things  which 
the  common  schools  ought  to  teach.  In  one  school  I 
pronounced  the  words /<r«rj7,  Helen,  clothes-pi  ess  and 
raspberries,  and  asked  the  advanced  class  of  the 
school  to  place  to  place  them  in  short,  simple  sen- 
tences." He  then  gives  the  results  of  the  work  of 
nineteen  pupils,  the  average  age  of  whom  is  over  fif- 
teen years.  These  pupils  had  an  average  schooling  of 
nine  years,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  could  write  the 
four  simple  test- words  given  without  the  most  amusing 
and  absurd  blunders.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  such 
a  school  is  a  failure,  for  it  certainly  is  not  fitting  its 
pupils,  in  any  respect,  for  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  for 
if  these  branches  are  not  taught,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
nothing  else  is. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  have  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  this  state, 
that  their  real  value  may  be  understood  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  elementary  work  of  the  schools  is  im- 
perfect, the  superstructure  must  be  in  a  great  degree 
valueless.  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  school  ofHcers  have 
permitted  the  schools  to  close  term  after  term,  and 
year  after  year,  without  an  honest  investigation  of 
their  real  worth.  The  exhibition  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  examination,  and  we  think  it  an'  educational 
mistake  of  the  gravest  kind. 

But  supposing  that  the  elementary  training  is  all 
that  it  should  be — granting  that  the  children  have 
been  taught  to  read  understandingly  and  pleasurably, 
and  that  they  write  a  letter  intelligibly,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  usage  of  the  language  in  com- 
position, spelling,  and  punctuation,  then  the  question 
arises  do  the  advanced  common  schools  with  their 
protracted  courses  of  varied  study  prepare  our  youth 
for  good  citizenship  ?  In  other  words,  are  the  High 
schools  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  ? 

Schools  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  preparatory 
and  professional.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to  en- 
able the  scholar  to  enter  the  latter  ;  the  object  of  the 
professional  school  is  to  fit  the  student  to  make  his 
living.  The  primary  school,  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, was  preparatory  to  the  academy  to  the  college, 
and  the  college  to  the  professsonal  schools  of  theology, 
law,  and  medicine.  The  primary  school  is  prepara- 
tory, while  the  commercial  school  is  professional ;  the 
former  is  intended  to  give  that  kind  and  amount  of 
knowledge  that  will  enable  its  possessor  to  enter  the 
latter,  where  he  will  be  trained  for  business.  In 
which  category  shall  we  place  the  public  high  school  ? 
At  six  years  of  age,  the  average  child  enters  the  com- 
mon primary  school,  and  if  he  were  properly  taught, 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  pupilage,  he  should 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  have  a  tolerable 
mastery  of  the  three  R's ;  should  be  able  to  write  a 
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creditable  letter;  to  perform  easily  all  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  trade ;  to  understand  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  and  to  recognize  his  rela- 
tions to  society  by  obedience  to  law,  and  by  conform- 
ity to  the  requirements  of  sound  morality.  When  thus 
fitted  by  the  school  for  citizenship,  he  is  ready  to  pass 
to  the  professional  school  or  workshop,  where  he  is  to 
be  specially  fitted  to  earn  an  honest  living.  If,  how- 
ever, our  pupil  shall  proceed  with  his  studies  and 
graduate  at  the  High  school,  what  shall  he  do  then  ? 
The  High  school,  as  generally  constituted,  is  not  pre- 
paratory to  the  professional  school,  and  has  no  relation 
to  it.  It  is  itself  the  end,  and  when  it  is  attained,  and 
the  school  years  have  been  spent,  what  next?  A 
pupil  graduates  from  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  and  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  some- 
thing useful.  The  school  has  occupied  his  time,  and 
now  he  comes  to  its  close,  and  has  no  preparation  for 
college,  and  no  profession  or  business.  He  has  not 
been  put  in  the  way  of  being  useful,  and  consequently 
he  is  not  useful.  Six  hours  a  day  has  been  his  allot- 
ted task  for  years ;  the  balance  of  his  time  has  been  at 
his  own  disposal,  to  be  used  at  his  pleasure.  Think 
you  that  the  average  boy  who  has  been  permitted  for 
years  to  use  the  most  of  his  time  in  his  own  way,  will 
be  contented  to  engage  willingly  in  work  that  will  re- 
quire constant  attention  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  ? 
The  High  school  is  not  satisfactory  as  an  end,  and  is 
not  adapted  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  is,  therefore,  as 
at  present  constituted,  an  educational  mjstake.  When 
boys  graduate  from  it,  they  have  no  business,  no  oc- 
cupation, no  trade,  and  they  are  generally  beyond  the 
period  when  they  are  willing  to  begin  to  learn  patiently 
to  make  a  living.  In  the  report  of  1877,  Superintend- 
Wickersham  says:  "  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  any 
education  our  youth  may  receive  at  the  public  schools, 
p€r  se,  creates  a  distaste  for  labor,  and  a  disposition  to 
seek  some  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  without  re- 
sorting to  work  that  must  be  done  with  the  hands ;  but 
the  education  they  thus  receive,  coupled  with  the  mis- 
directed counsels  of  parents  and  friends,  and  the  false 
opinions  generally  prevalent  as  to  the  relative  position 
in  the  social  scale  occupied  by  hand-workers  and 
those  who  work  in  some  other  way,  or  live  without 
work  of  any  kind,  evidently  tends  in  this  direction, 
and  is  threatening  great  danger  to  our  material  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  to  society  itself,"  If  these  views  are 
correct,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  our  friend  as  to  the 
facts,  then  we  think  he  will,  though  reluctantly,  agree 
with  us  that  the  High  school,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  a  mistake. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  at  Pittsburgh,  Lancaster, 
Philadelphia  and  Williamsport,  at  the  early  meetings 
of  this  State  Teachers'  Association,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  and  greeting  some  of  the  best  and 
most  worthy  men  of  the  State,  who  came  together  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  A  more  earnest,  honest,  enthusiastic 
set  of  men  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  enlisted  in 
any  great  cause.  It  was  a  period  of  educational  re- 
vival. The  Pei^nsylvania  School  Journal  had 
just  been  started,  under  the  management  of  that  grand 
old  educational  pioneer,  to  whom  Pennsylvania  owes 
so  great  a  debt  of  gratitude,  Thomas  H.  tBurrowes. 
The  County  Superintendency  was  just  growing  into 
being;  the  Normal  School  system  was  undeveloped, 
but  was  shaping  itself  under  the  fostering  care  of  its 
friends.  It  was  under  all  these  inspiring  influences 
that  the  prophets  predicted  that  teaching  would  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  that 
the  teacher  might  take  his  place  alongside  of  the  min- 
ister, the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  and  be  their  peer  in 


education  and  in  influence  upon  society.  This  was  a 
grand  mistake :  for  the  very  influences  we  organized 
then,  are  the  very  factors  now,  that  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  prophecy.  It  was  not  a  mistake  to  or- 
ganize State  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  nor  was  it  a  mistake  to  establish  a  system  of 
County  Superintendency;  but  the  effect  of  both  these 
causes  is  that  teachers  have  been  made  so  common 
and  so  cheap  as  to  destroy  their  professional  character, 
standing  and  influence.  From  the  Report  of  1878, 
we  learn  that  there  were  20,891  teachers  employed,  in 
the  State,  at  an  average  salary  of  $33.45  per  month, 
for  a  little  more  than  six  and  a  half  months  in  the 
year.  These  statements  settle  the  question :  Teaching 
is  not  a  profession,  it  is  only,  as  a  rule,  an  unreliable 
occupation.  A  painful  evidence  of  this  fact  to  me,  is 
that  of  all  the  noble  band  who  united  to  fonn  this  as- 
sociation there  are  but  two  present  at  this  meeting, 
Chas.  Twining,  Superintendent  of  Erie  county,  and 
Dr.  Wickersham;  and  the  latter,  like  myself,  is  not 
connected  with  the  schools. 

That  I  may  not  appear  to  be  making  an  unwar- 
ranted statement  about  the  State  Normal  Schools,  I 
quote  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  Principals  here  pres- 
ent, who  asks :  "  Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State  to  put  less  stvess  upon  the  size  of 
their  graduating  classes,  and  greater  stress  upon  their 
qualifications  ?  It  is  becoming  painfully  evident  that 
too  large  a  number  of  teachers  are  holding  the  high- 
est grade  of  certificate  provided  for  by  law,  who  are 
incapable  of  representing  the  scholarship  therein  pro- 
fessed. Many  of  these  are  ambitious  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  would  become  an  honor  to  their 
profession  were  they  urged  to  aim  at  a  high  standard 
of  professional  life,  instead  of  an  early  graduation,  to 
swell  the  size  of  an  incoming  class."  This  is  a  con- 
fession or  a  complaint  that  fully  justifies  our  position 
that  the  Normal  schools  themselves  are  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  profession.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  that 
they  do.  Until  teachers  are  known  as  a  class  to  have 
superior  learning,  until  they  have  constant  employ- 
ment, permanence,  and  a  compensation  which  will  not 
only  afford  a  present  living  but  a  future  competence,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  business  of  teaching 
will  be  recognized  as  specially  desirable  or  honorable. 

No  department  of  industry  needs  active,  intelligent 
sup>ervision  more  than  the  schools.  The  success  of 
superintendence  depends  on  the  energy,  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  of  the  individual  who  is  elected  to  do 
it.  The  fact  that  he  or  she  is  appointed  to  supervise 
the  work  implies  that  the  superintendent  needs  no 
watching,  but  is  honest,  capable  and  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  will  faithfully  serve  those  who 
make  the  appointment.  This  is  a  presumption  not 
always  warranted  by  the  facts.  There  is  no  office  in 
the  county,  not  excepting  that  of  President  Judge, 
which  is  capable  of  being  made  more  valuable  to  the 
people  than  the  County  Superintendency  of  Schools, 
and  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  officer  who  can  shirk 
responsibility  and  evade  duty  with  so  little  chance  of 
detection.  The  office  demands  a  great  deal  9f  earnest 
labor,  but  it  depends  solely  upon  the  honesty  and  fidel- 
ity of  the  officer.  If  he  does  not  do  it,  there  is  nobody 
who  can  call  him  to  account  for  his  neglect.  One  of 
the  most  important  duties  he  has  to  perform  is  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  To  do  this,  as  it  ought  to  be 
done,  requires  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  examiner. 
He  should  have  skill;  but  above  all,  courage  and  in- 
corruptible honesty.  With  beginners  who  have  never 
experimented  in  the  management  of  a  school,  the  first 
thing  to  ascertain  is  whether  they  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge — school-book   acquisition.      This  can   be 
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done  by  asking  questions,  either  by  writing  or  orally, 
and  this  is  the  usual  way.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  only  way,  or  the  best  way.  If  the 
novice  comes  directly  from  a  high  school,  or  from  a 
six  weeks'  cramming  school  called  by  courtesy  a 
Normal  Institute,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  or  she  can 
answer  all  the  stock  questions  that  may  be  proposed 
in  all  the  studies  required,  unless  perchance,  some  one 
is  called  on  to  give  the  boundaries  of  Lackawanna 
county,  as  was  done  in  Washington,  two  years  ago. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  candidate  himself  to 
examine  the  Superintendent,  or  to  examine  another 
candidate  in  the  elementary  branches  in  presence  of 
that  officer?  By  so  doing  he  will  illustrate  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  ask  ques- 
tions. ]f  the  novice  understands  the  subject  well 
enough  to  conduct  an  examination  without  the  aid  of 
a  book,  and  do  it  clearly  and  concisely,  he  demon- 
strates his  fitness  for  teaching.  If  the  person  to  be 
examined  has  been  a  teacher,  it  would  be  entirely  fair 
to  call  upon  him  to  take  up  a  subject,  before  the 
Superintendent  or  a  class  of  teachers,  and  give  them 
ten  minutes'  in.struction,  say  in  the  irregular  verb,  and 
ten  minutes'  examination  upon,  say  decimal  fractions. 
If  the  applicant  for  license  is  a  teacher,  let  him  show 
some  teaching  skill,;  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  a 
person  who  is  only  able  to  answer  questions,  is  a 
teacher.  The  examination  of  a  teacher  should  be 
conducted  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  a  teacher  or  not, 
and  the  way  to  find  it  out  is  to  set  him  to  teaching. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  best  teaching  is  done  without  the  aid 
of  books.  Text-books  are  the  tools  of  the  teacher. 
Comparatively  few  teachers  are  able  to  make  text- 
books, but  all  teachers  should  be  required  to  know 
how  to  use  them.  It  is  the  fewest  number  of  children 
tliait  are  able  to  read  their  text-books  intelligibly.  A 
child  may  pronounce  the  words  of  the  following  defi- 
nition correctly  and  yet  have  no  conception  of  its 
meaning.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Primary  Geog- 
raphies now  in  use :  "  The  world  on  which  we  live  is 
a  globe  or  sphere.  A  sphere  is  a  .solid,  every  point 
on  whose  circumference  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
within,  called  the  centre."  It  is  one  of  the  great  mis- 
takes of  the  schools  to  suppose  that  because  words 
such  as  these,  taken  from  a  text-book,  are  committed 
to  memory,  the  child  has  received  a  single  ray  of 
light.  If  a  County  Superintendent  should  call  upon  a 
candidate  for  license  to  elucidate  that  text-book  defi- 
nition, he  would  very  quickly  ascertain  his  ability  as 
an  instructor,  and  future  pupils  would  not  repeat  the 
complaints  made  by  Hugh  Miller  and  Horace  Mann, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  use  language  that  con- 
veyed no  meaning  to  their  minds. 

It  is  time  that  the  whole  system  of  examination  was 
made  professional.  When,  therefore,  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  Superintendents  unite  to  accomplish 
this  result,  the  schools  will  be  relieved  of  the  boys  and 
girls  that  now  infest  them  as  teachers,  and  mature  men 
and  women,  to  whose  guidance  children  may  safely  be 
entrusted,  will  take  their  places. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  the  most  ac- 
complished and  efficient  teachers  can  make  good 
schools  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
people.  The  people  are  the  source  of  power  in  the 
matter  of  education  in  every  school  district,  and  they 
can  thwart  the  best  efforts,  if  they  have  not  the  intelli- 
gence to  appreciate  them.  I  have  known  two 
teachers — one  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  in  Illinois — who  were  dismissed  from  their  schools 
by  the  school  officers  because  they  insisted  that  the 
world  revolved  upon  its  axis.     I  knew  one  teacher  in 


an  adjoining  county  who  lost  a  week's  salary  because 
when  barred  out  during  the  holidays  he  refused  to 
send  to  a  distillery  for  whisky  upon  which  the  older 
boys  might  get  drunk.  Public  sentiment  is  omnipo- 
tent in  school  matters,  and  unless  it  is  enlightened  it  is 
impossible  to  have  good  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
great  mistake  for  a  Superintendent  to  spend  the  great 
part  of  his  time  in  visiting  schools  and  learning  their 
wants,  when  the  people  and  school  directors  are 
indifferent  or  hostile.  We  insist  that  the  special  effort 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  should  be  to 
awaken  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  can  be  done,  and  it  must  be 
done  before  the  schools  are  made  what  they  should 
be. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  this  county  and  some  that 
adjoin  it  aie  concerned,  the  County  Superintendency  is 
regarded  as  a  failure.  We  think  that  unless  some- 
thing be  done  to  awaken  a  public  interest  in  the 
subject,  a  strong  effort  effort  will  be  made  to  abolish 
the  office.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people 
will  continue  to  sanction  an  office,  the  effects  of  which 
they  do  not  appreciate  and  cannot  approve. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  a  convention  was  called  in  this 
county  to  consider  the  educational  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple. Subsequent  meetings  were  held  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  County  Institute,  which  has 
become  a  permanent  institution  under  the  sanction 
and  patronage  of  the  State.  The  original  object  of 
the  institute,  was  to  give  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  learn  methods  of  organiz- 
ing, managing,  controlling  and  teaching  the  schools. 
The  instruction  was  necessarily  of  an  elementary 
character,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  received.  Nearly  a  third  of  a 
century  has  passed,  and  yet  the  conditions  are  in  many 
respects  the  same.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
are  younger  than  they  were  then,  but  apparently  quite 
as  inexperienced,  although  their  attainments  in  book 
knowledge  are  higher.  Although  the  necessities  of 
the  teachers  arising  from  youth  and  inexperience  are 
about  the  same,  the  character  of  the  institute  is 
greatly  changed.  Instead  of  elementary  instruction, 
we  have  literary  entertainments,  in  many  cases  entirely 
foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  institute,  and  in  some 
cases  beyond  the  gra.sp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. This  is  a  perversion  of  the  idea  upon  which 
the  institute  was  founded,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  State  in  making  an  appropri- 
tion  for  its  support.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  State  intended  to  afford  the  teachers  a  week  of 
amusement  and  sociability  at  the  expense  of  the  i>eo- 
ple,  without  receiving  a  corresponding  benefit  in  the 
immediate  improvement  of  the  schools. 

And  now  permit  me  briefly  to  recapitulate  some  of  the 
points  I  have  endeavored  to  present :  First,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  hold  up  the  prizes  of  place  and  power  as  incentives 
to  educational  efforts  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  tlie  public  schools  have  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship.  If  the  evidence' is  to  be  taken, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  primary  schools  are 
laying  the  foundadons  of  education  in  the  thorough 
instruction  of  the  elementary  branches,  particularly  of 
reading,  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  rest.  If  the  evi- 
dence is  not  accepted,  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  teachers 
should  not  at  once  demand  a  thorough  investigation 
of  their  work  by  competent  examiners,  and  thus  re- 
move the  imputations  of  inefficiency  so  boldly  charged 
against  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  close  the  schools,  at  the  end  of 
each  term  or  year  with  an  exhibition  which  serves  in 
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most  cases  only  as  a  blind  to  conceal  the  defects  in  in- 
struction. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  spend  the  years  of  a  long  curricu- 
lum in  reaching  and  graduating  from  a  High  school, 
which  is  not  made  preparatory  to  a  higher  institution, 
and  is  in  itself  not  professional. 

)  It  is  a  mistake  to  graduate  girls  from  a  High  school 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  then  to  invest 
them  with  the  responsibilities  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  teaching  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  profession,  outside  the  pulpit,  as  long  as 
the  Normal  Schools,  High  Schools  and  noriHal  insti- 
tutes furnish  boys  and  the  girls  to  fill  up  the  teachers' 
ranks. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  person  is  fitted  to 
be  a  teacher  because  he  can  stand  an  examination 
upon  text-book  knowledge.  « 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  best  teaching  is 
done  without  the  aid  of  text-books.  That  is  the  best 
teacher  who  can  inspire  his  pupils  to  study  the  books 
and  make  their  contents  his  own. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  common  schools 
can  be  kept  up  to  any  high  degree  of  efficiency  with- 
out the  intelligent,  active  co-operation  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people  will  un- 
derstand their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  mat- 
ter, unless  they  are  instructed  by  the  County  Superin- 
''endent  who  invokes  their  assistance  in  supporting  the 
schools. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  teachers'  institute 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  people  when  it  is  per- 
verted from  its  original  design,  and  used  kirgely  as  a 
term  of  entertainment  by  the  teachers,  at  the  public 
expense. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  that  the  County  Superin- 
tendency  will  be  continued  much  longer  in  this  State, 
unless  its  average  efficiency  is  much  higher  than  it  has 
been  in  this  and  in  some  adjacent  counties.  (No  refer- 
ence to  the  present  incumbent). 

Beware  of  Hobbies. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  presentation  of  these  sug- 
gestions has  not  allowed  much  elaboration  or  argu- 
ment. We  have  presented  the  points  as  concisely  as 
possible,  hoping  that  they  would  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  a  thorough  discussion,  separately,  at 
your  future  meetings. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER  asked  what  was  required  to 
make  a  profession  ?  Why  was  not  teaching  in 
school  professional  work,  as  well  as  teaching 
from  the  pulpit  ? 

Mr.  Gow  replied  that  a  profe^ion  implied  at 
least  a  calling  which  a  man  adopted  for  life — 
not  one  which  was  to  be  used  merely  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  something  else.  Ministers  are 
regarded  as  learned  men,  and  are  put  forth  by 
their  respective  churches  as  persons  whose  ac- 
quirements entitle  them  to  respect — ^while 
teachers  are  put  forth,  as  the  Normal  school 
princip  alhas  it,  "to  swell  the  out-going  class." 
tie  would  be  glad  to  find  himself  mistaken  on 
this  point,  but  there  is  enougk  in  it  to  make  us 
thinK,  at  least. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER  Said  if  permanence  or  the 
making  of  a  living  were  the  special  marks  of  a 
profession,  it  would  be  fair  to  include  cigar- 
making  in  the  list  of  professions.  What  is  it 
that  distinguishes  the  callings  of  law,  medicine 
and  divinity  ?  The  work  of  thp  ministry  is  to 
save  the  soul ;  that  of  the  medical  man,  to  save  the 
body  from  disease ;  that  of  the  jurist,  to  secure 


justice ;  that  of  the  teacher,  to  develop  harmo- 
niously all  the  faculties.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  are  required,  first,  learning,  or  general 
preparation;  and  secondly  specific,  or  profes- 
sional preparation — and  these  are  the  marks  of 
a  profession,  properly  so-called.  The  Normal 
schools  follow  this  line,  first  giving  the  general 
preparation  in  scholarship,  then  drill  in  the 
Model  School,  and  study  of  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing. 

Dr.  Hays  said  by  way  of  stirring  up  a  prom- 
ising little  fight,  he  would  take  issue  with  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  and  maintain  that  teaching  is  noi  a 
profession.  If  only  a  few  left  the  business  here 
and  there,  it  would  not  destroy  the  professional 
character ;  but  when  it  is  the  best  men  who  go 
out — when  they  take  up  this  business  in  their 
gosling  stage,  and  remain  in  it  only  until  tlf&y 
can  get  into  something  better — then  it  won't  do 
to  put  on  too  much  dignity.  We  all  know  that 
this  is  the  case  among  teachers,  and  how  it  re- 
sults in  leaving  in  the  business  two  classes — 
one  class  doing  the  best  that  is  in  them,  teach- 
ing six  months  and  starving  four;  the  other 
piecing  out  their  living  by  practising  some  other 
"  profession  "  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  I  do 
not  overlook  nor  under-estimate  those  few  men 
and  women  who,  knowing^  well  that  the  same 
work  would  bring  them  twice  the  compensation 
in  another  walk  of  life,  yet  continue  to  teach 
because  they  believe  that  is  the  way  they  can 
be  most  useful ;  but  these  will  always  be  ex- 
ceptional. So  long  as  this  is  the  fact,  when 
we  talk  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  we  talk  of 
what  ought  to  be,  but  is  not.  While  the  average 
compensation  of  teachers  is  no  more  than  $50 
per  month,  for  but  six  or  seven  months  of  the 
year,  and  salaries  of  the  best  men  in  the  busi- 
ness rarely  reach  $2500  a  year,  while  many 
professional  men  with  equal  brains  and  less 
work  earn  $20,000,  there  will  be  no  profession 
of  teaching,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Prof.  Cooper  wished  to  refute  the  charge 
made  in  the  paper,  that  the  Normal  schools  are 
a  hindrance  to  professional  growth  by  turning 
out  too  many  graduates.  Into  the  1 5,000 jchools 
of  Pennsylvania,  3,000  new  teachers  go  every 
year ;  and  all  the  Normal  schools  together  grad- 
uate less  than  300. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER  would  not  grant  that  our 
lady  teachers  do  not  average  more  than  five 
years  in  the  business.  True,  they  get  married ; 
but  then  they  only  begin  teaching  in  earnest, 
and  stick  to  it  ever  after. 

Prof.  Montgomery  said  that  his  Principal 
wished  to  have  another  year  added  to  the  Nor- 
mal school  course,  to  make  the  professional  in- 
struction more  thorough. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  wished  to  aslc  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  what  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia "the  ventilation  fever"  was  ever  a  hobby. 

Mr.  Gow  said  it  was  so  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  extended  west  to  Omaha,  and  left  its 
marks  wherever  it  punched  school  house  walls 
full  of  holes  along  its  track,  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  for  nothing. 

Miss  Lloyd  knew  of  some  sections  further 
east,  where  they  would  have  profited  by  such 
an  epidemic. 
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Supt.  Prat  HER  believed,  that  with  all  our  mis- 
takes, some  progress  was  made.  The  Superin- 
tendency  has  raised  the  grade  of  teachers,  and 
the  outcry  against  it,  and  other  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  system,  comes  principally  from 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  be- 
lieve it  policy  to  attack  one  point  at  a  time. 

Dr.  Miller  was  sorry  that  a  paper  so  able 
and  interesting  as  the  one  imder  discussion 
should  go  before  the  public  with  the  assertion 
that  there  had  been  a  mania  for  physiology  or 
ventilation.  As  to  the  latter,  in  his  own  obser- 
vation not  one  school-house  in  a  hundred  had 
received  any  attention  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  deplorable  mistakes  ot  our  Common- 
wealth that  we  are  too  often  killing  the  bodies  of 
our  children  while  we  prematurely  develop 
tFfeir  minds. 

Mr.  Gow  said  the  subject  was  one  on  which 
deplorable  ignorance  existed,  and  if  it  had  been 
sensibly  treated  good  would  have  resulted ;  but 
those  who  handled  it  were  themselves  igno- 
rant. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  Miss  De 
Moss  sang  "  The  Cows  are  in  the  Corn." 

Prof.  Andrews  was  excused  from  presenting 
his  paper,  being  prevented  from  preparing  it  by 
sickness  and  death  in  his  family. 

Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  of  Philadelphia,  by 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  gave  the 
following  account  of  what  she  saw 

IN  THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS: 

Well,  I  have  been  to  Quincy !  I  made  one 
in  the  long  procession  of  13,000  pilgrims  that 
visited  that  educational  Mecca,  and  I  came 
away  delighted  with  what  I  saw  there.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  millennium  of  school- 
teaching  had  begun  to  dawn — the  work  done 
there  was  such  happy  work,  and  brought  about 
such  satisfactory  results. 

You  all  remember  how  this  movement  orig- 
inated— of  the  celebrated  Norfolk  County  Re- 
port, of  the  dismay  which  its  statements  cre- 
ated, of  the  decision  of  the  committee  of  the 
town  ^  Quincy,  with  Chas.  Francis  Adams  at 
its  heOT,  to  place  the  schools  in  charge  of  some 
one  who  should  be  able  to  bring  about  a  differ- 
ent order  of  things.  You  know  how,  searching, 
they  found  Col.  Francis  Parker,  a  man  both  of 
education  and  experience,  original,  progres- 
sive, and  yet  enough  of  a  conservative  to  keep 
the  best  of  the  old,  while  sufficiently  radical  to 
grasp  the  good  of  the  new,  with  wisdom  to 
combine  and  energy  to  carry  out — in  short,  a 
live  teacher  and  not  a  gone-to-seed  school- 
master ;  and  him  they  set  over  their  schools 
and  said,  "  You  are  free  to  do  as  you  will — turn 
■out  dr  put  in  what  teachers  or  text-books  you 
choose,  retain  old  methods  or  experiment  with 
new ;  we  shall  not  interfere,  holding  you  re- 
sponsible to  us  for  results  only.  But  our  children 
must  know  •  the  three  R's,'  that  is,  they  must  be 
able  to  read  to  their  own  understanding  and  to 
.the  pleasure  and  profit  of  others,  to  write  both 
intelligibly  and  intelligently,  and  to  calculate 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  All  this  must  be 
.accomplished,  but  by  what  means  we  care  not." 
Thus  unhampered  he  went  to  work,  with  what 


success  all  the  world  of  education  knows.  And 
this  I  went  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear 
with  my  own  ears  ;  and  I  came  away  believing 
that  the  half  had  not  been  told.  Do  you  think 
I  am  too  enthusiastic  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  little 
of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  then  judge  for 
yourselves.  • 

The  first  school-room  I  visited  was  not  re- 
markable in  any  way — indeed,  as  a  rule,  the 
buildings  and  appliances  at  Quincy  are  no 
better  than  elsewhere ;  it  is  the  teacher  who 
has  made  the  difference.  But  I  did  notice 
a  tiny  rocking-chair  placed  in  front  of  the  reg- 
ular seats,  and  rocking  serenely  to  and  fro, 
with  a  dolly  in  her  arms,  sat  a  little  deformed 
girl — a  hump-back.  I  thought  it  a  pretty  sight, 
and  sig|iificant  too,  as  showing  that  the  Chris- 
tian virtue  of  charity  was  inculcated  by  exam- 
ple rather  than  precept ;  that  the  golden  rule 
was  taught  in  the  concrete  instead  of  the  ab- 
stract, as  is  common.  In  this  room  were  forty 
children — ^the  babies  of  the  school — and  the 
teacher,  a  fine  looking  specimen  of  woman- 
hood, who  walked  her  school-room  like  a 
queen,  never  forgot  the  age  of  her  loyal  little 
subjects,  and  treated  them  accordingly. 

The  nature  of  the  child  as  an  undeveloped 
human  being  was  studied,  and  the  lessons 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  comprehension. 
For  instance,  in  a  general  exercise  in  writing, 
no  notice,  was  given  them  beforehand,  nor  did 
I  see  anything  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
stay  which  did  not  seem  to  come  to  the  little 
ones  as  a  glad  surprise.  The  teachers  only  said  : 
'•  Where  are  the  eyes  ?"  Immediately  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  her.  "  I  wonder  if  all  the 
eyes  are  looking  at  me  ?"  At  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  look  very  hard.  "Where  are  the 
hands  ?"  They  were  held  out.  "  Right  hand 
up!"  and  they  raised  them  over  the  head. 
"  The  left  hand !"  They  obeyed.  Then  "both  !" 
"  Hands  clasped  over  the  head  !"  and  the  mis- 
chievous members  were  safely  out  of  tempta- 
tion for  a  moment  or  two  at  any  rate,  a  fact 
which  the  teacher  wished  to  be  sure  of,  but 
which  the  pupils  did  not  suspect.  Then  pencils 
were  taken,  slates  were  placed,  and  the  teacher 
stationed  herself  at  the  black-board,  crayon  in 
hand,  before  a  lined  space.  Now  the  pencils 
on  the  slate  a%she  puts  the  crayon  to  the  board 
and  says:  "Up,"  and  the  pencils  and  crayon 
move  upward  together;  "down,"  and  they 
slide  downward ;  "  up,"  and  they  round  the 
curve  and  travel  up ;  "  dot,"  and  the  pencils 
strike  sharply  as  the  crayon  touches  the  board, 
and  the  small  letter  /  is  written.  But  of  this  she 
makes  no  mention,  only  begins  again  with  her 
"  up,  down,  up,  dot,"  and  goes  on  till,  observ- 
ing that  the  keen  zest  of  novelty  is  beginning 
to  fade,  she  quickly  says  :  "  Now  I'll  be  a  little 
girl,  and  all  of  you  shall  be  the  teacher,  and 
tell  me  what  to  do.  So  they  begin  to  call  out 
to  her,  as  they  make  the  letter,  "  up,"  and  her 
crayon  goes  up ;  "  down,"  and  she  turns  a 
round  corner  and  goes  down,  but  is  stayed  by 
a  chorus  of  dismayed  voices  crying :  "  That 
isn't  the  way."|  "  Why  not  ?"  asks  the  teacher. 
"  Because  you  must  come  down  close  at  the 
top,  so,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  with 
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their  pencils  in  the  air.  *'  O  that  is  the  trouble, 
is  it?"  So  she  carefully  erases  and  begins 
again.  "Up,  down,'*  the  crayon  and  the  pen- 
cils move  amicably  along  together  till  just  as 
they  say  the  last  "up,"  a  sharp  turn  instead  of 
the  rounded  one  brings  out  another  criticism 
from  the  small  teachers,  and  this  duly  corrected 
the  body  of  the  letter  is  finished.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  dot,  a  dash  is  made  by  the  blund- 
ering "  little"  big  girl  at  the  board,  and  she  is 
told  with  much  emphasis  and  a  great  deal  of 
energetic  boring  of  th«  pencils  into  the  slates, 
that  a  dot  is  made  "so." 

Repetition,  without  monotony,  says  Colonel 
Parker,  and  here  we  have  it  exemplified  most 
perfectly.  While  the  children  are  still  pleased 
and  eager,  the  teacher  drops  the  writmg,  di- 
vides the  forty  children  into  four  groups,  sends 
the  youngest  set  to  a  black-board,  where  each 
has  his  or  her  own  space — lined  off  with  white 
paint — in  which  to  work,  and  a  rubber  and 
crayon  all  to  themselves.  Here  they  spend  the 
next  ten  minutes,  absorbed  and  happy,  trying 
to  copy  the  simplest  of  straight-line  figures, 
drawn  for  their  benefit  on  the  teacher's  board. 
Ten  more  remain  in  their  seats,  and  to  them 
the  teacher  comes  with  her  box  of  shoe-pegs, 
and  giving  out  a  handful  to  each,  bids  them 
build  her  a  fence  for  her  flower-garden,  '*and 
be  sure,"  she  says,  "to  leave  no  place  where 
hens  can  get  in  and  dig  up  the  plants".  Among 
these  busy  ones  I  pass,  and  seeing  that  in  one 
of  the  square  spaces  enclosed  by  the  miniature 
pickets  a  side  is  broken  by  a  diagonal  row  of 
pegs,  I  pause  to  say,  "  Won't  that  have  to  be 
mended  ?"  "  Well,  no,"  is  the  answer,  "  that's 
the  gate,  and  it's  open."  How  many  grown 
people  ignorant  of  drawing  would  have  had  so 
good  an  idea  of  perspective  ? 

Another  group  gather  quietly  around  a  low 
table  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  upon  which 
are  blocks  and  toys  of  various  kinds,  where 
they  play  most  amiably  together  till  called  back 
to  their  seats.  The  last  division  eagerly  follow 
their  teacher  as,  after  taking  a  mysterious 
something  from  her  desk,  which  she  carries 
carefully  hidden  from  view  of  the  children, 
she  goes  to  a  third  corner  of  the  room,  as  yet 
unoccupied,  and  proceeds  to  teach.  The  lesson 
is  a  word  which  they  have  never  seen,  and  they 
arc  to  learn  this  new  word  so  that  they  can 
read  it,  spell  it  or  write  it,  and  use  it  correctly 
forever  after.  That  is,  she  will  combine  what 
have  heretofore  been  taught  as  five  separate 
branches,  viz.,  reading,  spelling  writing,  com- 
position, including  capitalization,  and  punctua- 
tion, and  grammar,  with  gymnastics  besides — 
'all  in  one,  and  teach  it  thoroughly  and  perfectly 
in  a  single  lesson,  and  that  too  without  a  text- 
book. And  this  is  how  it  is  done  :  She  begins 
with  the  last  first  by  saying,  "  can  you  jump  ?" 
To  a  child,  the  main  principle  of  the  Quincy 
method — "we  learn  to  do  a  thing  by  doing 
it — "  is  as  natural  as  sunshine  or  any  other  good 
thing.  Accordingly,  their  answer,  promptly 
given,  is  with  their  feet  and  not  with  tfieir 
tongues,  and  the  sound  thereof  is  considerable. 
"  That  isn't  very  high,"  comments  ^he  teacher, 
"can't  you  do  better?"    So  they  jump  again, 


this  time  with  might  and  main ;  but  all  this 
noise  doesn't  cause  the  others  in  the  room  to 
lift  an  eyelash — they  are  too  busy.  Now  the 
eyes  of  the  little  class  are  sparkling,  their 
cneeks  are  rosy,  and  the  blood  swings  through 
their  veins  with  increased  momentum,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  dullness  during  that  reci- 
tation, for  both  body  and  mind  are  aroused, 
alert,  and  they  are  ready  to  learn.  So  the 
lesson  begins  after  this  fashion.  Teacher — 
"  I  have  something  in  my  hand ;  guess  what 
it  is."  This  is  great  fun,  and  the  laughing 
faces  grow  eager  and  curious,  but  there  is 
no  peeping.  One  thinks  it  might  be  a  rabbit, 
one  a  knife,  one  a  ball,  and  so  on ;  but  the 
teacher  shakes  her  head,  till  one  calls  out  "a 
pig!"  Yes,  it  is  a  pig,  and  she  holds  it  up 
— a  canton  flannel  affair,  with  drooping  ears 
and  curling  tail.  There  is  quite  a  shout  at  this, 
and  they  all  crowd  up  to  see  it.  After  a  little 
talk  as  to  its  ears,  eyes,  feet,  etc.,  the  teacher 
inquires  if  this  is  the  kind  of  a  pig  they  usually 
see.  "  No."  Those  were  alive,  they  said. 
"What  is  this  made  of?"  "Cotton."  "And 
what  were  the  others  made  of?"  "  Meat ;"  and 
the  teacher  agreed.  "  There  is  another  kind  of 
a  pig  which  1  can  make,"  said  she,  and  turning 
to  the  bocird,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  she  drew 
a  pig  so  Hfe-like  that  the  children  clapped  their 
hands  at  the  sight.  "  What  is  that ?"  "A  pig." 
"Now  r  am  going  to  make  a  pig  again,"  and 
she  wrote  the  word  pig  carefully,  connecting  all 
the  letters  as  she  did  so.  This  last  was  entirely 
new,  and  silence  fell  upon  the  group  as  they 
studied  the  word  before  them.  Mark  this. 
The  teacher  did  not  tell  them  to  learn  it ;  she 
led  them  to  do  so  by  passing  skillfully  from  the 
known  to  the  unkn<^n ;  and  keeping  their  in- 
terest fully  aroused  as  she  went  on,  she  held 
their  attention  also,  and  when  she  came  to  the 
word  itself,  they  would  have  studied  it  in  spite 
of  her. 

After  a  moment  or  two  so  spent,  she  said : 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  hide  this  pig,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  it;"  shut  your  eyes,"  and  she 
wrote  it  high  up  on  the  black-board,  where 
they  gleefully  spied  it  after  a  second's  search. 
Then  she  wrote  it  in  colored  crayons,  and  by 
various  devices  managed  to  repeat  it  till  they 
recognized  it  instantly  wherever  written.  After 
which  she  put  it  in  a  sentence  with  all  the  other 
words  with  which  they  were  already  familiar,  and 
had  them  read  it.  For  instance :  1  see  the  pig. 
Can  you  see  the  pig  ?  etc. ;  and  these  they  read 
beautifully,  with  charming  variety  of  modula- 
tion, and  the  most  perfect  inflection  and  em- 
phasis. Then,  when  all  this  was  over,  they  went 
to  their  seats  to  copy  the  sentences  from  the 
board,  and  make  up  new  ones  about  the  pig. 
"Talking  with  their  pencils"  they  called  it. 
Thus  ten  minutes  drill  had  sufficed  to  add  a 
new  word  to  their  vocabulary,  and  give  them 
better  use  of  it  than  years  of  old-time  methods 
could  have  done. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  teaching  of  language  alone 
that  marvellous  superiority  of  system  is  shown. 
To  the  knowlege  of  numbers  they  have  a  de- 
cided short  cut ;  for  they  teach  all  four  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  at  once.    To 
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illustrate :  suppose  the  lesson  is  upon  the  num- 
ber 7,  they  will  teach  the  pupil  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide  by  7  at  the  same  time, 
because  the  two  relations  of  combination  and 
separation  which  these  processes  represent  are 
reciprocal,  and  the  teaching  of  one  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  teaching  of  the  other.  What 
economy  is  here  of  time  and  strength,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  while  the 
discipline  is  infinitely  greater.  Small  need  of 
mental  arithmetics  when  the  children  shall 
make  up  their  own  problems  as  I  heard  them 
do  at  Quincy ;  and  they  seemed  to  find  it  as  fas- 
cinating as  a  game.  And  this  was  in  a  primary 
school  of  the  lowest  grade ! 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  results  of  this 
magnificent  teaching  as  shown  by  the  pupils  in 
the  grammar  schools;  but  time  will  not  permit, 
and  I  pass  on  to  other  points. 

The  government  at  Quincy  is  of  that  imper- 
ceptible sort,  which,  like  the  attraction  of  grav- 
itation, holds  things  in  their  places  with  a  power 
as  firm  as  it  is  irresistible.  The  teacher  does 
not  seem  to  govern,  but  apparently  devotes 
herself  to  teaching,  You  do  not  see  her  spying 
upon  her  pupils ;  she  never  turns  her  head  to 
watch  them,  even  at  sounds  that  suggest  dis- 
order, but  merely  says  sweetly,  "I'd  like  to 
have  it  quieter  over  there,"  and  the  noise  is 
hushed.  The  perfect  courtesy  shown  by  teacher 
to  pupils  is  beautiful  to  behold ;  and,  as  children 
always  imitate  their  elders,  it  follows  naturally 
enough,  that  politeness  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Quincy  schools.  I  saw  one  case  of 
discipline,  and  only  one,  during  my  stay,  and 
that  occurred  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Primary. 
A  small  boy,  whose  offense  I  did  not  discover, 
was  gently  requested  to  ij^main  after  the  rest 
had  gone.  This  did  not  please  the  small  sin- 
ner, and  he  immediately  turned  sulky,  swelled 
up  like  a  tree-toad,  and  sat  there  during  the  rest 
of  the  session  looking  as  only  a  naughty  child 
can  look  when  the  demons  have  entered  in 
and  taken  possession.  When  the  time  for  dis- 
missal came,  he  rose  with  the  rest  and  attempted 
to  pass  out,  but  a  quiet  "  You  will  wait,"  stayed 
his  steps,  and  he  dropped  down  into  his  seat 
with  a  soul  filled  with  fury  and  face  of  wrath. 
I  think  the  teacher  wished  me  to  depart,  but  I 
was  determined  to  see  the  end  of  this  affair ;  and 
for  fear  that  a  hint  might  be  given  to  the  effect 
that  my  room  was  preferable  to  my  company,  I 
suddenly  feigned  an  intense  interest  in  the 
home-made  ventilating  apparatus  which  was  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  windows,  but  kept  an  eye 
over  my  shoulder  upon  the  rebel  and  his  con- 
queror, for  such  she  soon  proved  herself  to  be. 

As  soon  as  my  back  was  turned,  the  teacher 
went  to  the  child,  picked  him  up  bodily  out  of 
his  seat,  went  to  the  nearest  chair,  sat  down 
with  him  in  her  lap,  put  her  arms  around  him 
and  sadly  said:  "How  could  you  do  so?  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  be  good ;  it  has  been 
so  long  since  you  were  naughty.  What  ever 
made  you  do  it.'*"  The  little  fellow  strove  val- 
iantly to  keep  his  rage  at  white  heat  and  not 
give  way,  but  the  tender  voice,  the  grieved  face 
bent  over  him,  the  loving  arms  around  him, 
were  too  much,  and  with  an  exceeding  bitter 


cry  the  demon  was  exorcised,  anger  fled,  sor- 
row and  shame  filled  his  soul,  and  the  great 
tears  came  dropping  down  like  rain.  "  I  am  so 
sorry  for  this  little  boy,",  went  on  the  soft,  low 
voice,  "  but  I  don't  believe  he  will  trouble  me 
any  more.  Now  you  may  go,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  begin  again,  and  be  good,"  and  without 
waiting  for  a  word  from  the  grieving  child,  she 
set  him  upon  his  feet,  and  still  shaking  with 
suppressed  sobs,  the  humbled  little  fellow  turned 
sadly  toward  home.  Still  they  are  not  saints — 
those  children^-but  they  are  prevented  from  be- 
ing sinners  by  the  exceeding  art  of  the  teachers  in 
keeping  temptation  out  of  their  way  ;  and  that, 
after  all,  is  the  great  secret  of  school  manage- 
ment— to  keep  the  children  so  absorbed  and 
happy  doing  what  you  wish  to  have  them  do 
that  they  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclinadon 
to  do  otherwise ;  to  render  the  good  so  attrac- 
tive that  evil  has  no  influence  over  them.  All 
effort  turns  in  this  direction  there,  and  so  fully 
is  this  achieved,  that,  wonderful  as  are  the  re- 
sults of  their  teaching,  as  shown  in  the  mental 
growth  of  the  pupils,  the  great  marvel  is  that  the 
highest  good  accomplished  is  reached  in  the 
moral  stimulus  of  such  teaching ;  it  is  really 
character-building,  and  should  be  judged  as 
such.  It  made  me  think  of  that  line  of  the  old 
poem :  "  Allure  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead 
the  way,"  for  truly  that  is  what  they  do. 

If  now  you  say  that  there  is  nothing  new,  that 
the  ideas  involved  are  as  old  as  Plato,  I  agree. 
If  again  you  declare  that  the  truths  realized 
are  as  common  as  the  Bible,  again  I  agree.  If, 
still  further,  you  insist  that  these  methods  are 
not  original,  but  have  been  put  in  practice 
many  times  before,  I  shall  still  agree.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  ideas,  truths 
and  methods  have  been  in  existence,  some  of 
them,  many  hundred  years,  never  before  in  the 
world's  history  were  they  arranged  and  carried 
out  till  Col.  Parker  combined,  arranged  and 
carried  them  out  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  town  of  Quincy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
stated  that  he  would  now  call  upon  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  who  had  iust  returned  from  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  give  some  account  of  that 
meeting,  and  of  education  in  the  South.  Dr. 
W.  responded  as  follows :  • 

REMARKS  OF   DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

Up  at  Chautauqua  last  summer  there  were 
several  of  the  Southern  States  represented. 
About  twelve  or  fifteen  teachers  and  school 
officers  came  up  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky and  Texas.  They  all  united  in  the  most 
earnest  petitions  that  the  National  Association 
should  hold  a  meeting  in  the  South.  They  said: 
Our  people  want  to  see  the  friends  of  education 
from  the  North,  They  want  to  hear  them. 
They  want  to  become  acquainted  with  them — 
fraternize  with  them.  We  accepted  tlieir  invi- 
tation and  went  down  South.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  there,  and  I  am  prepared  to  give 
some  little  account  of  the  experiment.  Atlanta 
City  is  in  Northern  Georgia,  as  you  all  know. 

I  was  there  in  1866;  it  was  a  perfect  desola- 
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tion  then,  as  well  as  the  whole  country  around. 
It  has  grown  up  since  that  time  into  a  beautiful 
city  of  45,000  people. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  rejoiced 
to  see  that  the  platform  of  the  hall  in  which  we 
met  was  decorated  with  the  good  old  flag  we  so 
much  love.  The  Governor  of  the  State  deliv- 
ered an  address  of  welcome,  and  United  States 
Senator  Brown  favored  the  Association  with 
^ome  excellent  remarks.  A  great  banquet  was 
given  us,  attended  by  500  or  600  people.  The 
Legislature,  which  is  now  in  session  there,  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  Association  the 
privileges  of  their  halls.  The  city  furnished 
carriages  free  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  body 
who  chose  to  use  them,  for  a  drive  all  about  the 
city  and  the  intrenchments  outside  of  the  city. 
The  welcome  given  us  by  the  people  there  was 
very  hearty.  They  seemed  glad  to  see  us 
among  them. 

The  meeting  was  not  as  large  in  numbers  as 
we  have  sometimes  in  the  States  of  the  North, 
but  as  a  representative  body  it  was  perhaps  the 
best  and  largest  that  we  have  ever  held.  About 
thirty-  States  were  represented.  State,  and  in 
some  instances,  county  superintendents,  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  colleges.  Normal  school 
teachers,  representing  30  States — 17  Northern 
and  13  Southern  States — were  present. 

The  proceedings  continued  four  days.  I  have 
never  been  present  at  an  educational  meeting 
in  any  part  of  the  country  at  which  there  were 
more  able  papers,  more  able  or  more  earnest 
discussions,  than  took  place  there.  The  weather 
was  extremely  warm,  but  we  were  so  earnest 
that  we  did  not  lose  a  single  session  or  a  single 
hour  during  the  four  days. 

Now,  there  are  indications  of  a  revival  of 
educational  interest  in  the  South  to  which  I  want 
to  call  attention.  The  Southern  States  now 
have  systems  of  education  the  same  as  our  own 
— different  somewhat  in  detail,  but  in  the  essen- 
tial underlying  principles  they  are  the  same  as 
ours.  Delaware  was  the  last  State  to  adopt  a 
system  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  system  now 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South — ^the 
whole  country.  The  details,  as  I  have  said,  are 
somewhat  different,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  different  States,  but  the 
underlying  principles  are  the  same. 

I  want  to  say  h^e,  too,  that  the  men  who 
now  manage  the  school  affairs  in  the  South — 
state  superintendents  and  the  leading  teachers — 
are  among  the  ablest,  most  learned,  most  zeal- 
ous educational  men  I  have  ever  met  anywhere. 
This  may  be  considered  remarkable,  but  such 
is  the  fact.  They  are  generally  graduates  of 
colleges.  They  are  men  who  have  expended  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  study  of  school  affairs, 
and  they  are  remarkably  zealous.  f*Jow,  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  and  yet  I  am  not  commending 
them  too  highly.  I  never  met  anywhere,  at 
any  time,  a  body  of  educational  officers  superior 
to  those  that  are  now  in  command  of  the  com- 
mon-school army  in  the  States  of  the  South. 
They  are  doing  a  good  work  all  over  that 
country.  .  « 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  concern- 
ing the  new  interest  awakened  on  the  subject 


of  education  in  the  South,  permit  me  to  state 
that  Normal  Institutes,  temporary  schools  for 
teachers,  are  in  operation  in  large  numbers,  in 
nearly  all  the  States.  Virginia  held  two  of  these 
institutions  last  summer,  with  an  attendance  of 
a  thousand  teachers.  This  summer  she  is  about 
to  open  three  of  them,  with  even  better  pros- 
pects than  last  year.  North  Carolina  is  holding 
a  series  of  four  or  five,  and  even  the  Governor 
of  the  State  himself  is  interested  in  them ;  and 
I  recently  received  a  despatch  from  him  asking 
some  questions  concerning  their  management. 
South  Carolina  has  at  this  time  a  large  institute 
for  colored  teachers  in  operation,  and  as  soon 
as  it  closes  will  open  one  for  white  teachers. 
Tennessee  is  about  to  close  a  large  institute  at 
Knoxville,  and  will  hold  one  or  two  more  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  will  each  hold  a  series  of  institutes, 
and  Texas  has  five  of  them  now  in  operation. 
This  movement  is  meeting  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess, and  you  can  easily  judge  how  much  it 
signifies.  Out  of  it,  in  due  time,  will  come 
Normal  Schools,  better  public  schools,  a  more 
enlightened  opinion  concerning  education. 

One  thing  more  I  must  mention.  Near  the 
closing  of  our  Association,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  receive  a  pressing  invitation  given 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
through,  a  committee,  to  address  them  on  the 
subject  of  education.  A  Yankee ! — a  Northern 
man  ! — a  man,  too,  who  had  worn  a  sword  in 
the  war  against  them — ^being  invited  to  address 
a  Southern  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  free 
schools  !  Two  other  gentlemen  were  invited  to 
speak  with  me.  We  met  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  large  number  of  Senators  and 
members  were  present,  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  citizens.  Speaking  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  was  determined  not  to  lower  the  com- 
mon school  flag  I  had  borne  so  many  years  in 
the  North,  a  single  hair's  breadth.  1  told  them : 
"  I  have  not  one  face  to  show  you  here  and  at 
the  South  another.  I  have  preached,  as  you 
know,  the  doctrine  of  common  schools  in  its 
most  radical  shape.  .  What  I  mean  by  a  system 
of  common  schools  is  to  provide  an  education 
free,  everywhere,  impartial  to  every  child  in  the 
country,  white  or  black,  red  or  yellow."  I  went 
on  in  tnis  way  to  elaborate  the  system.  For  the 
first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  they  listened  at- 
tentively, leaned  forward  in  their  seats  to  catch 
the  words  as  they  came  fi-om  my  lips.  Then 
they  began  to  applaud  a  little,  and  by  and  by  a 
little  more.  I  nad  not  spoken  ten  minutes 
longer  until  applause  followed  almost  every 
sentence.  When  I  was  ready  to  sit  down,  cries 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  "Go  on!" 
"  Go  on !"  I  went  on  a  while  longer,  and  when 
I  finally  closed,  the  applause  continued  at  least 
three  minutes. 

In  all  my  life,  I  never  anywhere  made  an 
address  that  seemed  to  produce  more  marked 
effect.    And  this  was  in  Georgia ! 

After  the  adjournment,  dozens  of  Senators 
and  members  came  to  me,  anxious  to  know 
something  more  about  free  schools,  how  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  in  their  way,  which  are  not 
few,  in  the  South. 
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They  seem  to  understand  that  there  is  some 
secret  spring  of  power  in  the  North  that  they 
have  not  had  in  the  South,  and  they  are  coming 
to  think  that  this  power  is  in  the  free  schools. 
They  are  determined,  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  to  secure  this  power  in  the  future. 
You  may  rest  assured — and  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  these  indications — there  is  going  to  be 
a  movement,  zealous,  earnest,  self-determined, 
in  all  this  South-land,  to  educate  all  the  children 
of  the  country — as  we  have  ever  done  here  in 
the  North. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  other  thing,  because 
I  feel  it  to  be  justice  to  these  people  that  I 
should  say  it :  I  am  strongly  of  the  impression 
that  the  great,  wide  chasm  which  has  separated 
the  two  sections  for  so  long  a  time  is  drawing 
closer  together,  and  that  the  great  wound  from 
which  rivers  of  blood  have  flowed  in  the  past  is 
about  to  be  healed,  and  that  we  are  to  have  a 
better,  a  greater,  grander  Union  under  one  flag 
in  the  future,  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  W.'s  address,  on  motion 
the  memorial  addresses  were  postponed  to  the 
evening  session. 

Prof.  Baer  then  made  the  following  report 
from  the  auditing  committee,  which  was 
adopted : 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association  for  the 
year  ending  July,  i88i,  respectfully  report  as  follows: 
Balance  on  hand  according  to  the  report  of 

preceding  Auditing  Committee,     .     .     .     |202  44 
Receipts  from  membership  during  the  meet- 
ing at  York, 1 23  00 

Total I325  44 

Expenses  for  same  meeting, 182  67 

Balance  in  Treasury, 1 142  77 

Dr.  Hays  stated  that  the  two  members  of 
Executive  Committee  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  were  a  tie,  and  one  of  them. 
Miss  Lloyd,  desired  that  the  Association  des- 
ignate the  other.  Prof.  Baer,  as  chairman; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  announced  that  the  receipts  of  last 
night  amounted  to  I95.25,  after  whicn  Associa- 
tion adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 

>  %  < 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 


PROF.  KORNBLUM,  of  Pittsburg,  played 
a  violin  solo,  after  which  Miss  BoiCE  read 
the  poem  of  Rev.  Geo.  Lancey  Taylor,  D.  D., 
on  Mrs.  Garfield's  ride  to  Washington,  entitled 
"  Fifty  Miles  an  Hour." 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HIGBEE. 

Dr.  E.  E.  HiGBEE,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  introduced,  and  said  he 
had  no  time  to  prepare  an  exordium.  His 
theme  was  the  query — How  shall  we  secure 
and  keep  active,  in  our  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  best  qualified  class  of  com- 
mon school  teachers  ? 

To  begin  with,  to  be  teachers  we  must  know 
something  of  what  is  involved  in  teaching,  and 


not  to  forget  to  consider  those  forces,  both  phy- 
'  sical  and  psychological,  long  antecedent,  lying 
far  behind  the  present,  which  largely  deter- 
mine human  character,  and  for  which  we  are 
not  responsible — differences  of  race,  of  nation- 
ality,  of  sex,  of  temperament — all  of  which  are 
so  much  material  to  be  wrought  into  character. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  spiritual  forces  that  un- 
derlie the  natural ;  for  man  comes  not  from  the 
hand  of  God  in  utter  nakedness  or  spiritual 
destitution,  but  endowed  with  certain  inherent 
capacities — a  will  to  authenticate  the  good,  an 
intellect  to  authenticate  the  true,  a  phantasy  or 
imagination  to  authenticate  the  beautiful.  Rec- 
ognizing all  this,  the  problem  of  all  education, 
by  the  family  and  the  school,  the  Church  and 
the  State,  is — How  shall  we  take  hold  of  this 
material  and  manipulate  it  so  as  to  bring  out  all 
its  possibilities  for  good,  for  truth,  for  beauty. 
No  one  is  qualified  to  teach  who  does  not  know 
this,  for  he  must  have  the  knowledge  to  give 
aim  to  his  teaching. 

No  Commonwealth  is  better  supplied  with 
material  for  a  class  of  trained  teachers  than  our 
own.  From  the  Quaker  counties  of  the  south- 
east and  the  Teutonic  district  adjoining  them, 
to  the  Connecticut  colonists  of  Wyoming,  the 
Yankee  element  in  the  north,  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish  of  the  West — what  better  sources  could 
we  have  to  draw  from  ?  The  fault  must  be  in 
ourselves,  and  not  in  our  stars,  if  we  do  not 
find  material.  Having  the  material,  we  must 
now  add  the  content — scholarship.  There  can 
be  no  teacher  without  something  to  teach ;  you 
cannot  get  water  from  an  empty  barrel.  To 
supply  the  needed  knowledge  we  have  first 
common  schools,  well  regulated,  needing  no 
change,  but  requiring  persevering  labor  that 
their  advance  may  not  be  checked  by  lack  of 
culture  ;  then  we  have  schools  of  higher  grade 
— ^high  schools,  academies,  normal  schools, 
colleges,  universities — all  parts  of  a  complete 
system,  but  in  a  disordered  condition,  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  unification.  The  com- 
mon schools,  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
are  separated  from  the  colleges  by  a  "  bloody 
chasm,"  across  which  neither  can  reach.  This 
should  not  be  so,  and  must  not  continue — our 
forces  must  be  unified  ;  and  this  can  be  done  by 
slight  changes  in  our  present  system.  One  of 
these  should  be  that  the  high  schools,  or  where 
these  are  not  practicable,  academies,  should 
adapt  their  course  to  lead  up  to  the  college 
course  which  has  stood  for  centuries — making 
the  whole  harmonious  and  complete.  This 
adaptation  would  help  our  teachers  in  acquir- 
ing the  needed  scholarship. 

But  the  teacher  needs  more  than  scholar- 
ship, though  that  be  of  the  highest.  Possess- 
ing the  requisite  knowledge,  he  must  now 
thoroughly  master  the  art  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion. To  this  end  our  Normal  schools  were 
established  ;  in  this  direction  look  the  teachers* 
institutes,  county  and  local ;  and  while  these 
agencies  are  not  without  results,  we  all  can  see 
that  they  are  inadequate :  they  do  much,  but 
4iot  all  that  we  ask  for  and  need.  The  Normal 
schools  depend  for  their  support  largely  on 
academical  pupils;    and  in  the  examinations 
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for  graduation  most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
algebra,  arithmetic,  grammar,  in  Latin  a  little 
of  Caesar,  and  many  other  such  matters,  with 
only  a  few  minutes  drill  in  practice  of  teaching, 
and  a  few  more  on  the  theory  and  art — nine- 
tenths  of  the  time  was  given  to  academic 
branches,  and  one-tenth  to  teaching  !  What  a 
farce  as  a  test  of  professional  ability  or  qualifi- 
cation I  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Normal 
schools — as  matters  stand  they  can  do  no 
otherwise,  if  they  expect  to  live.  And  even  so 
much  as  this  is. received  by  only  a  small  portion 
of  our  teachers :  what  of  the  rest  ?  Surely  we 
must  require  more  than  this,  before  we  can  ex- 
pect a  well-qualified  teaching  corps. 

What,  then,  shall  we  require  ?  It  is  with 
some  embarrassment  that  I  appear  here,  a 
stranger,  to  attempt  an  answer ;  yet  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  a  friend,  as  one  who  has  been  in- 
terested for  years  in  this  work  of  teaching.  I 
believe  we  want  one,  or  perhaps  two  real  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  into  which 
may  enter  the  graduates  of  our  colleges,  of  our 
academies,  of  our  present  Normal  schools,  of 
our  High  schools  if  they  can  prepare  them;  in 
which  they  may  receive  thorough  instruction  in 
the  Philosophy,  the  Theory,  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching ;  and  out  of  which  in  a  year  or  two 
they  may  pass  with  a  Degree  given  by  the 
State  that  shall  give  the  dignity  of  proven 
scholarship  to  the  position  they  take  in  the 
schools. 

Some  one  says :  "  Yes,  that  is  well  enough 
for  the  upper  end,  but  it  leaves  the  lower  in 
disastrous  darkness."  Not  so;  the  lower  is 
always  guided  and  inspired  and  lifted  up  by 
the  higher  culture,  and  every  true  teacher  feels 
and  knows  it.  There  are  those  who,  in  the 
routine  practical  work  of  the  school,  forget  the 
discipline  of  their  own  minds  ;  and  it  is  gener- 
ally from  defects  in  their  own  education.  Sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  we  could  have  such  a 
normal  school  as  has  been  suggested,  and  at 
its  head  a  man  who  bore  such  a  relation  to 
teaching  as  an  Agassiz  to  physical  science,  or 
a  Whitney  to  philology,  what  a  reflex  action 
would  such  a  school  exert  upon  our  country 
and  our  world  !  And  if  this  be  not  possible, 
shall  we  not  grasp  at  least  all  the  possibilities  ? 
God  forbid  that  we  should  listen  to  those  who 
would  do  away  with  our  high  schools,  or  our 
normal  schools !  There  is  no  worse  solecism 
than  that  the  State  should  confine  her  educa- 
tion to  the  "R's."  We  are  told:  "But  the 
State  wants  citizens  only."  Yes,  and  she  wants 
professional  citizens,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges 
and  ministers — the  best  talent  that  is  born,  to  be 
developed  to  the  highest  point — and  you  never 
will,  you  never  can^  confine  State  education  to 
these  narrow  limits.  If  not  directly  by  taxation, 
then  indirectly  by  grants  to  superior  institu- 
tions, or,  as  now,  by  the  voluntary  activity  of 
citizens,  the  State  will  see  that  her  children  have 
room  to  grow.  No  ;  we  will  retain  all  the  good 
we  have,  and  reach  upward  to  the  normal 
blossom,  that  shall  bear  fruit  in  a  real,  noble 
profession,  co-ordinate  with  the  holiest  to  which 
man  can  aspire. 

I  was  struck  with  the  proposition  in  connec- 


tion with  life  membership,  to  enrol  on  a  marble 
monument  at  Harrisburg  the  names  of  our 
great  educators.  That  may  be  well ;  but  let  us, 
fellow-teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  raise  our  monu- 
ment, not  in  .a  marble  shaft,  but  in  a  Normal 
University,  properly  related  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  State,  that  shall  tell  the  world 
in  letters  of  light,  and  not  of  stone,  that  we  are 
determined  that  the  teacher's  profession  shall 
not  only  be  recognized,  but  reverenced. 

I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  in  these  dis- 
connected remarks.  My  head  has  been  so 
filled,  as  I  sat  here  and  listened,  with  diverse 
opinions,  sentiments  and  thoughts  that  I  am 
scarcely  in  condition  to  address  you ;  but  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could. 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES 

Being  the  special  order  for  this  session.  Prof.  I. 
S.  Geist,  of  Marietta,  read  the  following  tribute 
to 

PROF.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers*  Association  : 
If  my  feelings  had  been  consulted,  your  Executive 
Committee  would  have  selected  to  present  this  paper 
one  more  closely  identified  with  the  higher  educational 
forces. 

The  late  dastardly  attempt  at  the  assassination  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  did  not 
create  a  greater  shock  to  the  citizens  of  Marietta  than 
the  report  of  the  death  of  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
last  September;  for  there  were  few  who  knew  he  was 
even  indisposed  in  any  way,  he  having  been  in  the 
town  shortly  before,  apparently  in  his  usual  health. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Chickies,  near  Marietta, 
I^ancaster  county,  Penn.,  died  on  Friday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1880,  at  his  home.  This  well-known  and 
eminent  educator  had  just  returned  from  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  deliberations  of 
which  body,  at  this  time,  he  manifested  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest. 

On  his  return  on  Wednesday  before  his  death,  he 
seemed  very  much  fatigued  from  his  efforts  at  the 
Association  and  from  the  effects  of  his  journey  home. 

It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  never  idle ; 
hence,  he  went  to  work  in  his  place  of  study,  which 
he  seemed  to  hold  very  sacred,  for  on  several  occasions 
he  told  me  that  when  his  time  came  for  him  to  die  he 
desired  it  to  be  right  there  amidst  his  labors.  On 
Friday  afternoon  his  family  and  Dr.  H.  Norris,  his 
family  physician,  induced  him  to  take  his  bed,  the 
latter  telling  him  that  he  needed  rest ;  his  reply  was, 
that  in  his  absence  too  much  work  accumulated  for 
him  to  remain  in  bed  long,  he  must  soon  resume  his 
labor.  The  doctor  feared  that  his  enthV^siasm  for  his 
work  might  injure  his  health.  He  replied,  "  No, 
doctor,  not  enthusiasm,  devotion  is  the  term."  That 
evening  at  7  o'clock  he  was  a  corpse.  The  physicians 
termed  the  cause  of  his  death  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
Perhaps  a  better  term  might  be  over-work. 

Samuel  Stehman  Haldeman  was  bom  at  Locust 
Grove,  near  Bainbridge,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, August  12,  1 81 2,  in  the  beautiful  mansion  now 
occupied  and  owned  by  Hon.  John  E.  Wiley. 

Even  when  yet  a  boy,  he  manifested  a  great  fondness 
for  the  study  of  Natural  History.  He  would  wade 
out  into  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  cross  it  in  search 
of  shells,  pebbles,  and  minerals,  of  which  he  gathered 
quite  a  collection,  and  stored  them  away  on  the  loft  of 
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a  carriage  house,  where  he  would  delight  in  showing 
his  museum  to  his  associates. 

When  about  five  years  old,  he  attended  a  private 
school  at  the  "  Ridge"  school-house,  in  what  was  then 
Donegal  township,  now  Conoy,  Lancaster  county. 
Our  highly  respected  and  honored  citizen,  Daniel 
Engle,  esq.,  was  attending  the  same  school,  and  was 
not  much  older,  but  was  unable  to  speak  English,  hav- 
ing however  acquired  sufficient  German  to  be  able  to 
spell  many  of  the  ordinary  words  in  his  German  spell- 
ing-book. These  two  lads  were  seated  together,  so 
that  young  Engle  might  acquire  the  English  more  read- 
ily. Young  Haldeman  soon  discovered  that  his  com- 
panion could  spell  words  in  another  language,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  book  be  brought  to  school,  that  he  might 
learn  the  same.  This  was  agreed  upon,  when,  the 
following  day,  the  German  spelling-book  was  carefully 
used  by  these  two  boys  secretly  under  the  desk.  But 
Mr.  Joseph  Jeffries,  an  Irishman,  and  a  stem  and  se- 
vere master,  discovered  by  his  vigilance  what  they  were 
at,  and  forbade  them  studying  it  during  school  hours, 
but  extended  to  them  the  privilege  to  do  so  at  noon 
and  at  recess,  when  he  participated  in  the  study.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this,  and  soon  young  Haldeman 
became  quite  proficient  in  spelling  German  words.  I 
mention  this  incident  to  show  that  even  at  that  tender 
age  he  was  inclined  to  investigate  and  make  discover- 
ies ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  this  very  circumstance 
sowed  the  seed  which  afterwards  germinated  and 
bloomed  into  the  distinguished  philologist. 

At  this  school  he  never  distinguished  himself  in  the 
study  of  mathematics,  but  excelled  all  in  grammar 
and  studies  akin  to  that.  He  afterwards  attended  the 
classical  academy  of  Dr.  John  M.  Keagy,  at  Harris- 
burg  ;  from  there  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  at  which  institution  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  the  distinguished  geologist. 
He  did  not,  however,  remain  to  graduate,  preferring 
to  direct  his  own  studies.  He  returned  home,  after 
having  been  in  college  two  years.  He  attended  med- 
ical lectures  in  Philadelphia  in  1 833.  In  1836  he 
was  chosen  an  assistant  in  the  New  Jersey  geological 
survey,  and  the  following  year  held  a  similar  office  in 
this  State,  during  which  time  he  prepared  a  work  on 
the  geology  of  that  part  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  South  Mountain,  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line.  He  also  discov- 
ered about  this  time  the  Scolithus  linearis,  the  oldest 
fossil  then  known.  He  became  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Universty  of  Pennsylvania  in  185 1.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in  Delaware  College, 
and  also  acting  Professor  of  Geology  and  Chemistry 
in  the  State  Ag;ricultural  College.  He  subsequently 
became  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  being  the  first  to  fill  that 
chair,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  his  life  he  published  many  valuable  works : 
one  of  the  first  was, "  Fresh  Water  Univalve  Mollusca,'' 
in  1840.  In  1842  he  published  "Zoological  Contri- 
butions." In  1847  h^  issued  a  work  on  the  "  Genus 
Leptoxis."  While  in  Paris  in  1849,  he  issued  in 
French  his  first  philological  work,  entitled,  "  Some 
points  in  the  Linguistic  Ethnology."  From  that  date 
he  became  recognized  in  the  scientific  world  as  one  of 
the  leading  philologists,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  the  civiliztd  world.  In  1850  his  "Zoology  of 
Invertebrate  Animals"  appeared.  In  1 85 1,  "Ele- 
ments of  Latin  Pronunciation."  In  1856  he  edited 
"Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal."  In  the  same  year,  a 
work  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  English  and  Chinese 
Languages."  In  1864  he  issued  a  work  on  the  game 
of  chess,  under  the  title  of  "  Tours  of  a  Chess  Knight." 


In  1868  "  Rhymes  of  the  Poets,"  under  the  nom  dt 

plwne  of  "Felix  Ago."     In    187 1  he  published  his 

valuable  work  on  "Affixes  to  English  Words."     In 

1877  his  last  work,  entitled  **  Outlines  of  Etymology," 

'  was  published. 

The  doctor  leaves  behind  him  a  complete  work  on 
"Word  Building,"  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
classes  in  etymology,  and  which  is  ready  for  the 
printer.  This  work  no  doubt  is  just  what  is  wanted  in 
many  of  our  public  schools,  for  his  other  works  on  this 
subject  are  too  comprehensive.  He  had  also  a  work 
on  English  Prosody  ready,  and  manuscripts  of  "  Rat 
and  River,"  a  tale  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  poem  entitled 
"  The  Flight  of  Fishes." 

In  addition  to  these  works,  he  has  contributed  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  papers  on  vari- 
ous scientific  subjects,  which  have  been  published  by 
the  various  societies  before  which  they  were  read. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society  has  published  as 
their  last  memoir  a  monograph  on  "  Contents  of  a 
Rock  Retreat  in  South  pastern  Pennsylvania,"  which 
is  descriptive  of  the  Indian  arrow-heads  and  other 
relics  found  in  the  cave  under  Chickies  Rock,  adjoin- 
ing the  Professor's  late  residence. 

Dr.  Haldeman  was  a  valuable  contributor  to  John- 
ston's Cyclopaedia,  of  which  he  was  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Comparative  Philology  and  Linguistic 
Department.  His  treatise  on  "Analytical  Orthogra- 
phy," consisting  of  investigations  into  the  philosophy 
of  language,  gained  him  in  1858,  the  highest  Trevel- 
yan  prize  over  eighteen  competitors. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch," 
"  Pronunciation  of  Greek,"  "  Roman  Arithmetic," 
"  Scotticisms,"  "  Verb,  Vowel  and  Participle,"  etc., 
etc. 

When  we  consider  his  labor  we  may  well  say  he 
was  never  idle,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  thorough  in- 
vestigations which  he  made  on  these  various  subjects 
would  require  twice  the  time  allotted  to  man. 

He  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  societies  of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  In 
1870,  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  its  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  divided  those  in  attendance  into  five  classes, 
and  placed  Prof.  Haldeman  in  the  first  class,  with  the 
late  distinguished  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  others  of  equal 
eminence.  It  says :  "  The  first  class  consists  of  acute, 
profound  and  professional  scientists,  of  which  Profs. 
Agassiz,  T.  Hunt  and  S.  S.  Haldeman  are  representa- 
tive examples.  They  are  authors,  travelers,  explorers, 
and  men  relying  upon  personal  observation."  At  the 
same  meeting  Prof.  Agassiz  said  to  a  fellow-member 
after  Prof.  Haldeman  had  made  an  address,  "  That 
man  Haldeman  has  an  idea  behind  every  word  he 
utters." 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity. 

Those  who  will  miss  him  most  outside  of  his 
family  are  hundreds  of  persons  interested  in  scientific 
matters,  who  appealed  to  him  for  information,  which 
he  always  gave  cheerfully.  He  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  matters  with 
which  the  entire  scientific  world  knew  he  was  familiar, 
and  which  he  always  gave  as  cheerfully  to  the  inquir- 
ing student  as  to  his  peers  in  knowledge. 

It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  his  scientific  work  em- 
braced more  branches  than  that  of  almost  any  of  the  em- 
inent scholars  of  the  day,  and  that  he  was  never  satis- 
fied with  merely  inquiring  for  knowledge  which  others 
before  him  had  discovered,  but  that  he  was  a  discov- 
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erer  and  an  explorer  himself,  and  gave  to  mankind  a 
vast  amount  of  information  which  was  unknown  to 
them  before.  He  was  truly  a  great  man  in  his  sphere, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  days  did  not  number 
a  score  more  years,  in  which  time  science  would  have 
gained  much  from  his  efforts.  No  one  despised  pre- 
tentions more  than  Prof.  Haldeman,  yet,  when  he  saw 
an  inquiring  mind,  none  was  more  anxious  to  assist 
even  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures. 

His  private  life  was  spotless,  his  character  without  a 
stain.  With  ample  means,  he  lived  in  a  modest  way 
under  the  shadow  of  the  noted  Chickies  Rock.  His 
study  was  in  the  third  story  of  his  spacious  mansion, 
which  was  stored  with  relics  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  large  and  valuable  library.  It  was 
here  that  he  penned  the-  works  which  he  afterwards 
gave  to  the  world.  He  was  a  kind  husband  and  an 
affectionate  father.  The  hundreds  of  poor  and  needy 
who  were  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  will  remember 
htm,  together  with  a  host  of  friends,  for  his  many 
deeds  of  mercy,  and  for  his  genial  manner. 

This  Association  has  lost  a  valuable  member,  that 
often  enlivened  its  meetings  by  his  ready  wit  and  great 
learning.  At  its  meeting  in  1 864,  at  Altoona,  I  re- 
member Prof.  Haldeman  was  the  "lion"  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  after  which  meeting,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  he  missed  very  few  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Association.  Last  year,  at  York,  he  took  a  very  active 
part,  and  his  speeches  were  interesting  and  edifying. 
And  now  we  bid  adieu  to  an  earnest,  able  and  valua- 
ble member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association.  • 

The  following  letter,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  from 
Prof.  S.  S.  Rathvon,  may  be  of  interest : 

"Lancaster,  Pa.,  September  20,  1880. 

"Prof.  I.  S.  Geist — My  Dear  Sir:  Your  postal  of 
this  date  was  duly  received.  In  reply  to  your  queries, 
allow  me  to  state  that  my  social  relations  with  Prof. 
Haldeman  began  in  1832,  when  we  both  were  mem- 
bers of  the  "Old  Thespian"  and  the  "Marietta  Band." 
I  was  his  successor  as  picoloist  in  the  last-named  insti- 
tution. In  1833  we  went  to  Philadelphia,  he  to  attend 
a  course  of  medical  lectures,  and  I  to  work  at  my 
secular  occupation,  and  we  both  returned  to  Lancaster 
county  in  1834.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
Chickies,  and  visited  my  shop  whenever  he  visited 
Marietta.  In  1839  I  left  Marietta  and  came  here  to 
Lancaster,  but  returned  again  in  the  spring  of  1841. 
I  then  opened  a  small  tailoring  and  clothing  establish- 
ment on  Front  street,  in  a  frame  shop  built  by  David 
Rtnehart,  on  the  east  corner  of  Shell  Bark  alley.  A 
window  opened  at  the  north  end,  looking  out  upon  a 
potato  lot.  In  the  lower  angle  and  near  the  window 
was  a  rank  growth  of  Pastinaca  Sativa,  a  wild  va- 
riety of  the  common  parsnip,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  Umbellifera.  Some  of  the  blooming  umbels 
bent  down  near  to  the  window  sill,  and  when  the  sun 
shone  on  that  side  of  the  house,  I  noticed  that  a  large 
number  of  Hymenopterous  and  Dipterous  insects  of 
different  species  visited  these  plants.  This  circum- 
stance recalled  •  St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature,'  in 
which  he  states  that  under  similar  circumstances  he 
collected  thirty  species  of  insects  that  visited  a  plant 
in  a  single  day.  I  think  I  collected  a  larger  number, 
and  had  them  all  impaled  on  a  slab  of  cork  with  com- 
mon tailor's  needles.  One  day  during  the  summer. 
Prof.  Haldeman  called  in,  .saw  them,  and  was  delighted 
with  them.  He  had  not  yet  commenced  collecting 
Hymenoptera. 

"  He  encouraged  me  to  continue,  and  invited  me 
down  to  see  his  collection  of  Coleoptera  that  had  be- 
longed to  Prof.  Hentz,  of  Florida,  which,  I  think,  he 


purchased  from  the  estate.  Prof.  H.  having  died. 
On  his  next  visit,  he  brought  me  three  volumes  of  the 
*  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  devoted  to 
study,  collection,  history  and  habits  of  foreign  insects. 
These  he  subsequently,  with  others,  presented  to 
me.  These  volumes  I  read  *  through  and  through,' 
and  they  became  as  interesting  to  me  as  the  most  sen- 
sational novels.  The  poetry  oi  fact  far  transcends 
tnat  of  fiction.  At  this  time  my  collections  were 
mainly  m  Hymenoptera  and  Dtptera.  My  whole 
collection  of  Hymenoptera  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Prof.  Henri  de  Saussen,  a  distinguished  hy- 
menopterist,  of  Geneva,  Europe,  who  gave  me  in 
exchange  Coleoptera  and  books.  What  were  not  de- 
stroyed of  the  Diptera,  at  the  instance  of  Prof.  Halde- 
man, I  presented  to  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  of  the  Rus- 
sian Legation  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Before  I  left 
Marietta  I  had  turned  my  attention  mainly  to  Coleop- 
tera,  only  incidentally  to  the  other  orders ;  and  my  first 
subject  was  obtained  in  this  wise.  A  party  of  us  had 
gone  frog-fishing  along  the  Chickies  Creek,  and  after 
shooting  a  frog,  I  found  it  moved  vigorously,  although 
I  had  perfectly  rid'*  led  its  head  with  fine  shot.  On  a 
closer.examination  I  found  the  movement  was  made 
from  the  inside.  On  opening  it  I  found  that  the  stom- 
ach contained  a  living  male  *  rhinoceros  beetle '  {Xy- 
iorictus).  Perhaps  *  devil  bug'  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  common  name.  This  specimen  formed 
the  nucleus  of  my  cabinet  of  Coleoptera,  around 
which  have  gathered  about  ten  shousand  species,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  In  company  with  Prof.  Halde- 
man, Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  our  most  distinguished 
American  co?eopterist,  frequently  visited  me,  named 
many  of  my  specimens,  gave  me  catalogues  and  du- 
plicates of  many  of  their  papers  read  before  scientific 
associations,  and  through  them  also  I  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  I  also  exchanged  insects  with  them,  in 
which  they  usually  gave  me  much  more — numerically, 
at  least — than  they  received. 

"After  Haldeman  was  elected  to  a  Professorship  in 
the  Delaware  College,  he  paid  less  attention  to  Ento- 
mology than  formerly,  and  therefore  he  transferred  his 
whole  collection  of  Coleoptera  to  my  custody,  distrib- 
uting the  other  orders  among  different  specisdists.  In 
1869  or  thereabouts,  I  purchased  the  whole  collection 
for  about  what  the  cases  cost,  and  incorporated  it  with 
my  own,  so  that  I  now  possess  all  that  remains  of  the 
Hentz  and  Haldeman  collection  of  Coleoptera,  some 
specimens  of  which  were  collected  by  the  former 
probably  sytty  years  ago.  Collections  of  insects  are 
very  perishable  things,  ^nd  require  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  intact.  Of  the  early  collections  of 
Say,  the  Melsheimers,  Zigler,  Harris,  Peck  and  others, 
probably  not  a  vestige  remains,  and  their  very  existence 
seems  a  myth.  I  never  knew  a  man  so  free,  so  open, 
so  generous  as  Haldeman  in  his  efforts  to  help  others 
who  manifested  any  disposition  to  help  themselves. 
In  his  domestic  habits  he  was  singularly  pure  and  un- 
sophisticated, so  far  as  I  knew  him.  True,  he  was  a 
little  abrupt,  and  a  severe  critic,  but  this  grew  out  of 
his  aversion  to  self-sufHcient  and  superficial  charlatan- 
ism. Some  in  our  *  Old  Thespian '  did  not  like  him, 
but  they  were  generally  among  the  illiterate,  or  those 
who  were  incapable  of  intellectual  improvement.  He 
meant  to  help  them  in  his  way,  but  they  would  not  be 
helped,  because  he  was  only  'Sam  Haldeman.' 

"  If  I  have  satisfactorily  answered  your  inquiries, 

"  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"S.  S.  Rathvon." 

Dr.  Jeffers  said  he  had  met  Prof.  Halde- 
man a  few  years  ago  at  a  meetinjg  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Association.  Happening  to  take  up  a 
book  from  one  of  the  tables,  Dr.  H.  came  up 
behind  him  and  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
asking  if  he  cared  for  that  sort  of  reading.  It 
seemed  rather  free  for  a  stranger,  but  before  he 
had  talked  five  minutes  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject.  He  in- 
troduced himself,  and  the  acquaintance  was 
continued.  The  speaker  heartily  endorsed 
what  had  been  said  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
a  great  loss  to  this  Association ;  we  need  men 
who  are  so  far  above  us,  whose  very  presence 
inspires  us  to  study  subjects  not  immediately 
required  by  our  daily  work,  but  which  enable 
us  to  do  it  more  effectively.  Dr.  Haldeman  was 
the  first  to  bring  to  notice  in  America  the  system 
of  Latin  pronunciation,  known  as  the  Roman 
method,  now  adopted  by  the  most  progressive 
institutions  in  the  country.  He  hoped  his  mem- 
ory would  be  kept  before  us,  as  an  inspiration 
to  help  us  teach  more  intelligently  and  more 
broadly. 

Dr.  WiCKERSHAM :  I  have  been  gratified  by 
the  tribute  of  the  memorial  paper,  which  did 
no  more  than  justice  to  my  deceased  friend ; 
and  could  not  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out an  added  word  of  personal  tribute.  I  knew 
Dr.  Haldeman  intimately  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  our  friendship  continued  unbroken  through 
all  that  time.  In  my  early  experience  in  teach- 
ing, at  the  Marietta  Academy,  a  gentleman 
called  with  his  son,  and  desired  especially  that 
he  should  be  taught  German.  Finding  that  I 
did  not  know  the  language,  he  offered  to  give 
me  lessons  on  days  when  there  was  no  school ; 
and  all  I  know  of  German  1  owe  to  his  gener- 
osity ;  besides  many  lessons  in  science.  He 
was  always  generous  to  young  men ;  no  one 
ever  asked  him  for  information  who  did  not  re- 
ceive it.  I  had  access  to  his  books,  enjoyed 
his  hospitality — indeed,  I  was  there  so  much 
that  I  could  almost  say  I  lived  with  him.  No 
bigger-hearted  man  lived  than  he — his  alms- 
giving was  known  only  to  himself,  but  it  was 
most  generous,  and  many  have  lost  a  friend  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  :  I  will  add  but  a  word 
to  what  has  been  so  well  said.  Great  as  was 
his  scholarship,  no  one  was  awed  by  it  *  there  was 
an  utter  lack  of  pretension  ^bout  him  that  never 
failed  to  impress  those  who  knew  so  much  less, 
and  came  to  him  for  information.  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  possessed  this  characteristic  in 
greater  degree  than  Prof.  Haldeman.  Among 
boys  he  was  as  one  of  themselves.  For  years 
our  school  excursions  in  spring  and  fall  have 
taken  us  to  Chiques  Rock,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  he  lived  ;  the  boys  swarmed  over  his  at- 
tractive grounds,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  them 
there,  inviting  us  heartily  to  visit  his  extensive 
collection  of  curiosities  which  he  took  very  great 
pleasure  in  exhibiting.  These  holiday  visits 
seemed  as  delightful  to  him  as  to  us.  Under 
the  gray  head  beat  the  boy-heart ;  he  was  never 
old — ^he  died  young,  though  so  famous.  Such 
men  cannot  grow  old. 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fulton,  of  Pittsburgh,  then 
read  the  following  paper  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Burtt: 


ANDREW    BURTT. 

In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  of 
your  Executive  Committee,  I  have  accepted  the  duty 
of  making  to  your  honorable  body  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  IVof.  Andrew  Burtt,  of  the  Ral- 
ston Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  long  and  intimately 
known  to  you  as  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  our 
state,  and  as  one  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of  this 
Association. 

"*Mid  all  the  pomp  thar  decks  these  summer  hills," 
and  the  gladsome  influences  that  attend  our  fraternal 
reunion  here  to-day,  there  comes  a  sadness  in  the  real- 
ization that  we  see  no  longer  in  this  assembly  this  vet- 
eran of  our  profession,  who  was  ever  wont  with  the 
rolling  year  to  turn  his  footsteps  hither,  as  to  the  shrine 
of  his  loftiest  and  most  sacred  inspirations ;  th^t  the 
strong  man  who  so  lately  towered  amongst  us  is  no 
more ;  that  his  kindly  beaming  eye  has  shrouded  its 
fire  forever,  and  that  *'  the  glistening  night-dews  now 
weep  o'er  his  churchyard  pillow." 

The  death  of  this  eminent  gentleman  occurred  at  his 
residence  in  Pittsburgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
July,  1 88 1.  He  had  been  prostrated  by  serious  illness 
in  the  month  of  December,  but  had  subsequently  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  supervise  to  some  extent 
the  important  duties  of  his  position,  when  a  more  se- 
rious type  of  his  disease  was  suddenly  developed. 
The  highest  medical  skill  was  invoked  in  vain  to  re- 
store his  failing  powers,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his 
zealous  and  useful  labors,  this  good  man,  who  had 
served  to  make  the^vildemess  of  education  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  toblossom  as  the  rose  ;  this  untiring 
champion  of  our  profession,  this  benefactor  of  the 
poor,  this  friend  ot  humanity,  amid  the  consoling  min- 
istrations and  kindly  offices  of  relatives  and  friends, 
bade  farewell  to  his  earthly  labors,  and  entered,  we 
fondly  trust,  upon  the  enjoyment  of  their  heavenly 
fruition. 

Andrew  Burtt  was  bom  near  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  17th  of  Febmary,  181 7.  From  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  compiled  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Con- 
gressional honors  of  the  22d  district  in  1868,  we  learn 
that  "  his  parents  came  to  Allegheny  county  from  New 
England.  His  father  was  a  coal-miner,  and  met  the 
fate  of  many  who  now*  follow  that  occupation,  having 
been  so  badly  injured  by  the  falling  of  a  roof  of  a  mine 
that  he  became  a  cripple  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,  and 
this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  crippled  condition  of 
his  father,  rendered  him  quite  self-dependent,  and 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  scanty  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  subsistence.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
was  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  where  he  worked 
assiduously  for  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
|>eriod  he  secured  employment  on  a  farm  in  what  is 
now  Union  township,  Allegheny  county,  where  he 
labored  for  five  successive  years,  his  employer  allow- 
ing him  to  attend  a  country  school  during  three 
months  each  winter.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  glass-blower,  which  oc- 
cupation he  followed  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years." 

It  is  remarked  that  but  few  glass-blowers  in  the  city 
were  more  skillful  in  their  trade  than  Andrew  Burtt. 
"  He  was  distinguished  for  the  pride  exhibited  by  him 
in  his  occupation,  and  the  uniform  satisfaction  he  gave 
to  his  employers.  While  working  at  his  trade,  Mr. 
Burtt  improved  his  leisure  hours  to  the  uttermost  in 
prosecuting  a  course  of  profitable  study,  and  while 
some  of  his  companions  spent  their  time  in  idle  pleas- 
ures or  frivolous  pursuits,  he  found  his  highest  ei\joy- 
ment  in  the  refining  influences  of  such  intellectual 
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circles  as  were  accessible,  or  in  an  untiring  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  homely  study. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept. 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  his  health  became  fee- 
ble under  the  extraordinary  exertions  to  which  for 
several  years  he  had  subjected  himself;  and  having  de- 
monstrated his  fitness  for  the  position,  he  was  tendered 
and  accepted  the  Principalship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  School.  He  continued  in  this  position  for 
seven  years,  acquitting  himself  most  creditably  as  a 
teacher.  He  then  taught  one  year  in  the  school  at 
Milleisville,  now  known  as  the  Thirteenth  ward,  and 
was  then  elected  Principal  of  the  Public  School  of  the 
Fifth  ward  of  Pittsburgh,  where  for  thirty  successive 
years  he  made  his  life  illustrious  by  the  most  con- 
stant and  self-denying  labors  in  the  work  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

About  that  time  he  prepared  and  published  a  gram- 
mar of  the  English  language,  which  soon  attracted  the 
attention  and  secured  the  approval  of  our  most  efficient 
teachers,  and  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  text  book  in 
the  schools  throughout  this  section  of  the  state. 

In  1S40  he  organized  in  his  own  house  the  Birming- 
ham Literary  Society,  which  is  still  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  neighborhood  for  having  produced  many 
independent  and  high-minded  men,  who  well  and 
faithfully  served  the  best  interests  of  society  in  their 
day  and  generation. 

In  the  year  1853  he  organized  the  Fifth  Ward 
School  Lyceum,  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  attended  that  school,  many  of  whom  are  now 
remarkable  in  the  community  for  their  intellectual  ac- 
quirements, the  taste  for  which  they  concede  to  have 
been  first  awakened  by  the  fostering  influences  of  this 
Society.  He  was  also  a  leading  spirit  in  founding  the 
Mechanics'  Lyceum  of  the  South  Side,  which  has 
been  so  fruitful  in  the  social  and  mental  improvement 
of  tlie  community  in  which  it  still  lives  and  flourishes 
to  the  honor  of  his  name.  His  enviable  reputation 
for  broad  and  thorough  scholarship  was  then  recog- 
nized by  the  best  educated  men  of  the  state,  and  in 
1858  Jefferson  College  added  his  name  to  the  long  list 
she  delighted  to  honor,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  "  Master  of  Arts." 

Many  of  the  older  members  of  this  Association  will 
here  recall  the  days  of  yore  when  he  was  the  central 
6gure  in  all  its  convocations,  and  loomed  up  as  the 
giant  soul  of  every  enterprise  of  "  great  pith  or  jno- 
ment"  that  in  any  way  affected  our  educational  system. 
His  strong  prejudices,  his  love  for  the  sentiments  and 
predilections  that  sprang  from  his  own  fancy,  and  the 
unyielding  tenacity  with  which  he  would  battle  when 
these  eaglets  of  his  eyrie  were  assailed,  were  marked 
features  of  his  bold,  unique,  and  original  nature. 
There  are  records  of  grand  forensic  field-days  in  the 
archives  of  this  Association  when  in  the  pride  and 
strength  of  his  early  manhood  he  entered  the  lists  as 
a  debater  on  the  questions  that  came  up  before  the 
Association  in  the  days  of  its  first  existence. 

How  "  he  mocked  at  fear  and  was  not  affrighted, 
neither  turned  he  back  from  the  sword,"  and  yet, 
when  all  was  over,  and  the  strife  of  words  had  ceased, 
how  noble  and  generous  he  ever  was  to  those  who 
had  given  him  back  scorn  for  scorn,  and  hurled  upon 
him  their  missiles  of  invective  for  his  own  barbed 
arrows  of  ridicule  and  retort.  But  he  parted  with  his 
ire  when  the  gavel  of  adjournment  fell,  and  vanquished 
the  foe,  who  was  still  parrying  his  lance,  with  the 
irresistible  bonhommie  of  his  genial  and  magnanimous 
nature. 

He  was  always  the  first  to  greet  the  stranger  upon 


entering  the  ranks  of  service  in  the  schools  of  our  city. 
His  counsel  and  advice  were  freely  given  to  all  who 
sought  guidance  of  his  wisdom  and  experience ;  his 
hospitable  doors  were  always  open  for  their  welcome 
and  cheer ;  and  though  himself  the  busiest  man  in  all 
our  ranks,  and  the  one  most  frugal  of  time,  he  was 
ever  punctual  and  constant  in  attendance  upon  our 
meetings,  and  seemed  the  happiest  when  giving  his 
hours  to  that  work  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  voca 
tion  and  on  which  he  ever  bestowed  his  heartiest  zeal 
and  most  earnest  devotion. 

A  most  beautiful  phase  of  character  in  Mr.  Burtt 
was  that  he  never  forgot  the  toilers  from  whose  ranks 
he  sprung.  They  would  write  on  his  monument, 
"  The  Workingman*s  Friend,"  esteeming  his  life  and 
actions  in  their  cause  as  far  "  outshining  the  trophies 
of  Miltiades."  t 

Like  Ulysses  of  old,  he  returned  to  bend  the  bow 
whenever  their  welfare  was  threatened,  or  when  occa- 
sion was  offered  wherein,  by  voice  or  pen,  he  could 
advocate  their  rights,  redress  their  wrongs,  or  lead 
them  on  and  upward  to  higher  planes  of  moral  and 
social  culture. 

He  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  people ;  of  them 
and  from  them ;  his  instincts,  his  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, were  all  with  them ;  and  his  exertions  and  labors 
were  all  directed  in  their  behalf. 

But— 

"  Why  mourn  ye  that  our  aged  friend  is  dead  7 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain, 

Nor  when  their  mellowed  fruits  the  orchards  cast. 

Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  shake  down  the  ripened  mast. 
Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun,  his  course  fulfilled. 

His  glowing  course,  rejoicing  e^rth  and  sky. 
In  the  soft  evening,  when  the  winds  are  stilled. 

Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie. 
And  leaves  the  smile  of  his  departure  spread 
O'er  the  warm-colored  heaven  and  riiddy  mountain  head. 
And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  so  long. 

And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward ; 
Nor  can  I  deem  that  Nature  did  him  wrong 

Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  chord  ; 
For  when  his  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 
Dark  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  tutu  his  tintt  to  die** 

Prof.  tucKEY :  I  expected  to  leave  this  sub- 
ject to  others,  but  cannot  refrain  from  a  few 
words.  The  deceased  was  my  friend,  and  like 
all  who  labored  with  him,  I  learned  to  love 
him.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him 
most — ^those  who  knew  his  inner  life  most 
deeply  respected  him.  After  an  active  life  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  years,  no  one  has  a 
word  to  say  against  his  life  and  character.  He 
was  one  of  the  grandest,  noblest  men  with 
whom  it  was  ever  my  pleasure  to  associate — 
and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. His  punctuality  was  a  marked  charac- 
teristic— at  every  teacher's  meeting,  at  every 
committee  session,  he  was  sure  to  be  present. 
When  his  funeral  ceremonies  were  delayed  for 
an  hour,  it  was  the  general  remark  that  it  was 
the  first  time  Andrew  Burtt  was  ever  known  to 
be  late.  While  we  who  were  nearest  him  will 
feel  his  loss  the  most,  this  Association  has  lost 
in  him  a  valuable  member,  and  the  cause  of 
popular  education  a  steadfast  friend. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Reading,  read  a  paper 
in  memory  of  J.  S.  Ermentrout  as  follows : 

JOHN  S.   ERMENTROUT. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  glad  for  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  in  memory  of  my  old  friend  and 
co-laborer,  Prof.  John  S.  Ermentrout,  of  the  Keystone 
State  Normal  School.  In  making  these  remarks  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  character  of  my  theme ;  for  Prof. 
Ermentrout  was  no  ordinary  man.     He  was  possessed 
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of  a  brilliant  intellect,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  State.  Especially  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania he  was  a  most  important  factor.  I  learned  to 
know  him  when,  as  county  superintendent,  he,  for  the 
first  time,  visited  the  school  I  attended.  lie  {^ranted 
me  my  first  license  for  teaching.  While  he  was  teach- 
ing in  Maxatawny  Seminary  I  was  one  of  his  pupils ; 
and  later,  when  principal  of  the  Keystone  State 
Normal  School,  I  was  associated  with  him  as  one  of 
his  assistants.  I  also  had  the  honor  of  being  his  suc- 
cessor as  county  superintendent  of  Berks,  which  posi- 
tion he  had  filled  with  great  acceptability  to  all  parties 
interested.  In  view  of  this  long  association,  both 
personal  and  official,  I  cannot  recount  the  events  of  his 
life  without  emotion,  especially  since  his  death 
occurred  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  since  but  so  re- 
cently I  with  my  own  hands  assisted  in  laying  him  in 
his  last  resting  place. 

John  Silvis  Ermentrout,  son  of  William  Ermentrout, 
was  bom  at  Womelsdorf,  Berks  county,  September  7, 
1827.  He  was  one  of  ten  children,  and  the  oldest  of 
seven  sons.  When  about  two  years  of  age,  his  parents 
moved  to  Reading,  where  he  attended  the  parochial 
schools  and  the  old  Reading  Academy.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  Marshall  College,  at  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  county,  from  which  he  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction in  184^.  After  graduation  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  the  college,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  theological  seminary  connected 
therewith.  He  graduated  also  from  the  seminary  and 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  church. 
Subsequently  he  was  called  to  a  pastorate  at  Norris- 
town.  He  served  this  congregation  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  tendered  his  resignation  three  times  before 
it  was  accepted.  In  1859  he  returned  to  Reading  and 
opened  a  select  school,  whiqh  he  conducted  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  elected  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Berks  county,  over 
three  worthy  competitors. 

Prof.  Ermentrout  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  office. 
He  was,  so  to  say,  "to  the  manor  born,"  aftd  accom- 
plished much  for  the  schools  of  his  county.  By  mov- 
ing among  the  people  in  his  peculiar  suave  and  easy 
way,  he  did  much  to  reconcile  them  to  the  free  schools. 
In  1867  the  township  that  had  held  out  longest 
against  the  free  schools,  wheeled  into  line  by  electirig 
six  directors,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  During  his  term  of  office,  also,  the  teachers' 
wages  were  advanced  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 
In  1 860  the  average  salary  paid  to  teachfers  was  $21.75; 
in  1869  it  was  ^832. 15. 

But  the  erection  of  a  State  Normal  School  in  Berks 
county  was  the  one  thing  his  heart  most  desired.  To 
accomplish  this  he  used  all  his  official  and  personal 
influence.  Maxatawny  Seminary,  a  flourishing  school 
in  the  hands  of  Prof.  H.  R.  Nicks,  served  as  the 
means  to  carry  out  this  project.  In  this  school  he 
taught  and  for  it  worked  most  assiduously,  until  the 
erection  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School  was  as- 
sured. 

To  show  how  his  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  school  we  quote  from  an  address  he  deliv- 
ered in  May,  1866,  to  the  convention  of  school 
directors,  when  he  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  for  the  third  time.  After 
thanking  the  convention  for  the  honor  conferred,  and 
inviting  their  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  county,  he 
closed  as  follows : 

"  After  all,  gentlemen,  what  we  most  need  at  this 
particular  time,  is  an  establishment  for  the  professional 
instruction  and  training  of  teachers,  in  which  they  may 
have  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  not  only  of  mere 
book  knowledge,  but  also  of  the  theory  and  practice 


of  teaching.  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
the  Keystone  Normal  School,  now  nearly  finished,  is 
expressly  designed  to  meet  the  educational  wnnts  of 
our  County.  *  ♦  *  We  commend  this  institution 
to  your  favor  and  patronage,  and  can  assure  yon  that 
in  it  your  sons  and  daughters  will  be  educated  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  original  character  and  in  ■•-trict 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  sound  Christian 
morality." 

The  establishment  -of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School  is  due  to  Prof.  Ermentrout  more  than  to  any 
other  one  individual.  It  is  the  crowning  work  of  his 
administration.  He  was  elected  its  first  principal  in 
1866,  and  held  that  position  until  1871,  when  he  re- 
signed and  became  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Subsequently  he  was  enga'je'l  for 
awhile  as  editor  of  a  Catholic  weekly  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore,  and  the  following  vear  he  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  near  Philadelphia. 

In  1873,  the  trustees  of  the  Keystone  .State  Normal 
School  created  for  him  the  position  of  "Mental  Sci- 
ence and  Belles  Lettres,"  and  invited  him  to  return. 
He  returned  as  it  were  to  his  first  love,  the  Kevstone, 
and  there  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  usefulness 
and  in  honor.  His  work  in  this  institution  has  been 
of  incalculable  value.  In  his  particular  department 
he  had  few  equals  in  the  State.  Besides,  he  was  a  lin- 
guist and  a  historian,  aud  a  mofit  efficient  teacher. 
He  was  exceedingly  interesting  in  conversation,  and 
could  excellently  entertain  any  one,  in  whatever 
calling  in  life.  He  was  always  a  special  favorite 
at  county  institutes,  and  his  lectures,  sparklin'T  with 
wit  and  good  sense,  never  failed  in  being  both  inter- 
esting and  profitable. 

Prof.  Ermentrout  was  never  married,  yet  he  was 
most  fondly  attached  to  his  family  and  home.  During 
the  many  years  that  he  taught  tn  the  Normal  School 
at  Kutztown,  he  would  regularly  visit  his  parents  two 
and  three  times  a  month.  As  he  grew  oldef  his  love 
of  home  seemed  to  grow  stronger.  His  vacations 
were  regularly  spent  at  home. 

Accordingly,  with  his  usual  custom,  he  left  the 
Normal  at  the  close  of  school  last  June,  and  returned 
to  Reading.  Here  he  could  be  seen  walking  along  in 
his  quiet  and  unobtnisive  way.  His  evenings  he 
would  always  spend  at  home  with  his  mother. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July  last,  at 
about  five  o'clock,  that  he  was  called  to  rest  from  his 
labors.  He  had  been  sick  for  but  little  over  a  week. 
Very  few  persons  knew  of  his  illness.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  considered  dangerous  until  the  evening  before  his 
death,  when  the  symptoms  became  alarming.  Toward 
midnight  he  was  successfully  aroused  from  an  uncon- 
scious state  and  received  the  last  rites  of  his  church. 
Shortly  after  midnight  he  was  again  aroused  to  bid  his 
mother  good-night,  after  which  he  sank  again  into  an 
unconscious  state,  from  which  he  nevermore  awoke  in 
this  world. 

Prof.  Ermentrout  was  possessed  of  many  good 
qualities.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  an  exceedingly 
genial  companion.  He  had  a  large  share  of  the  old- 
fashioned  German  Gemuethlichkeit,  and  was  retired  in 
his  manners,  and  of  a  pious  disposition.'  But  the 
greatest  of  all  his  virtues  was  his  devotion  to  his  aged 
Kiother,  who  is  now  some  seventy  odd  years  old,  and 
for  some  time  has  been  a  widow.  It  was  his  pleasure 
to  be  with  her  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  her  old 
age.  No  matter  how  great,  no  matter  how  excellent, 
he  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  his  filial  affection 
is  unquestionably  the  brightest  jewel  that  sparkles  in 
his  diadem  to-day. 

This  sketch,  however,  remains  incomplete  unless  due 
mention  is  made  of  his  work  that  was  peculiarly 
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characteristic.  Prof.  Ermcntrout  was  a  Pennsylvania 
Gennan,  and  a  representative  man  amortg  them.  He 
must  always  receive  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  as- 
sert, both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  rights  and  excel- 
lencies of  his  people.  From  the  earliest  times,  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  were  misrepresented  and 
abused.  Some  even  called  them  i|i;norant  boors,  at 
educational  meetings.  Prof.  Ermentrout  boldly  re- 
futed the  charges,  and  hurled  back  the  insults  into  the 
faces  of  those  who  uttered  them.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Reading,  in  1863, 
he  defended  his  people  in  the  following  eloquent 
terms: 

"  Many  of  them  settled  in  every  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  and 
building  up  some  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of 
the  state.  With  the  Puritan  of  the  North  and  the 
cavalier  of  the  South,  they  fought  the  battles  of  our 
earlier  history.  The  sweat  of  their  brows  has  fertilized 
the  soil  of  the  country ;  the  light  of  their  genius  has 
illuminated  the  councils  of  the  nation." 

Another  characteristic  of  Prof.  Ermentrout  as  an 
educator  was  his  so-called  conservatism.  He  was  not 
given  to  riding  hobbies.  When  most  of  our  educators 
went  wild  on  mental  arithmetic,  on  object  lessons,  and 
on  oral  grammar,  he  kept  his  balance;  and  time  has 
shown  that  he  was  right.  We  all  remember  the  very 
able  paper  on  compulsory  education  he  read  before 
this  body  three  years  ago.  Those  were  his  convic- 
tions— that  is,  that  the  State  should  not  interfere  with 
the  sacred  rights  and  duties  of  the  family,  that  to  put 
the  State  above  the  family  would  do  violence  to  the 
morals  of  the  country.  The  time  may  come  when  in 
this  he  will  also  be  vindicated. 

But  I  would  be  faithless  as  a  friend  were  I  to  omit 
that  one  fact  of  his  ^ife,  which  to  him  was  the  most 
important.  I  refer  to  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Mafiy  people  wondered  at  this  step.  I  can 
only  say,  and  I  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  friends  to 
whom  he  would  speak  on  the  subject,  that  I  believe 
he  followed  his  convictions.  He  claimed  the  Ameri- 
can privilege  of  worshiping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  he  accorded  the  same 
to  others.  He  would  often  say,  "On  religious  matters, 
I  wish  to  be  left  alone.  I  have  my  soul  to  save,  and 
you  yours.  Every  one  must  do  the  best  he  can."  He 
loved  his  church,  he  died  in  her  faith,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  her  solemn  rites  he  was  buried. 

On  Monday,  July  25,  his  funeral  took  place.  The 
services  consisted  of  the  impressive  cereqionies  of 
high  mass  and  office  for  the  dead,  and  were  at- 
tended by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  of  all  creeds 
and  denominations.  Many  of  his  former  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  Berks  and  adjoining  counties  were  pres- 
ent. After  the  solemn  requiem  had  been  sung  and  the 
body  consecrated  for  the  grave,  his  church  said,  "  Let 
him  rest  in  peace."  We  repeat.  "  Let  him  rest  in 
peace."  He  has  gone  to  his  reward.  The  many  pu- 
pils that  during  his  life-time  sat  at  his  feet  remain  as 
witnesses  of  his  work. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER :  As  a  fitting  close  to  these 
memorial  exercises  for  our  departed  friends,  I 
have  some  resolutions  to  offer  for  adoption ;  but 
first  I  will  say  a  word  relative  to  my  colleague, 
whose  remains  I  assisted  to  lay  in  their  last 
resting-place,  on  my  way  to  this  session.  My 
relations  to  Prof.  Ermentrout  were  peculiar.  It 
was  he  who  first  led  me,  his  pupil,  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  Homer.  Later,  when  I  taught 
under  him  as  Principal,  it  was  natural  that  the 
pupil  should  be  loyal  to  his  old  teacher.  But 
when  still  later  our  positions  were  reversed,  it 
was  a  truly  noble  nature  that  made  the  teacher 


loyal  to  the  pupil.  Yet  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  Principal,  no  head  of  an  institution  ever 
had  a  more  loyal  and  steadfast  colleague  than 
I  had  in  him.  His  real  greatness  lay  not  in  his 
scholarship — though  that  was  great  enough  to 
make  itself  respected  wherever  it  was  known, 
and  there  was  perhaps  no  teacher  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Pennsylvania  with  more  talent 
than  that  cjuiet,  modest  man — it  was  in  his 
moulding  mfluence  upon  his  fellow-men. 
Many  of  his  pupils  owe  their  stock  in  trade 
of  ideas  to  him,  and  are  living  monuments  to 
his  genius.  He  daily  touched  strings  that  will 
vibrate  in  eternity. 

Dr.  Higbee:  Prof.  Ermentrout  was  one  of 
the  first  Pennsylvanians  I  ever  knew.  In  1846 
he  helped  me  with  a  difficult  passage  in  Tertul- 
lian,  and  after  that  we  had  many  a  theological 
controversy.  He  was  remarkable  for  keen  aes- 
thetic taste,  and  I  judge  it  was  that  which  car- 
ried him  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Of 
his  sincerity  no  one  who  knew  him  can  doubt. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFFR  then  offered  the  following 
.resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote: 

Whereas,  By  sad  dispensations  of  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  of  Chiques,  Prof.  Andrew 
Burtt  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Prof.  J.  S.  Ermentrout  of 
Kutztown,  have  been  removed  from  the  scenes  of 
earth  to  another  world ;  therefore, 

,Kesoh'ed  (i),  That  in  the  death  of  each  one  of 
these  the  State  Association  loses  a  brilliant  member, 
the  profession  of  teaching  an  earnest  and  successful 
representative,  and  the  common  school  system  an  ar- 
dent friend  and  supporter. 

Resoh'ed  (2),  That  we  extend  our  warmest  sympa- 
thies to  their  surviving  relatives,  and  to  the  many 
pupils  who  studied  under  them,  and  that  we  bid  them, 
while  mourning  over  their  loss,  to  look  to  the  great 
Teacher,  to  Jesus  the  Saviour  who  contjuered  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

Supt.  LucKEY  offered  the  following,  which 
was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  W^e  have  learned  that  Dr.  Geo.  P. 
Hays  has  been  called  to  another  field  of  labor  in  the 
distant  West,  which  will  deprive  us  of  his  genial 
companionship  and  most  valuable  services  in  the 
cause  of  education  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  warmest  wishes  of  the  teachers 
of  Pennsylvania  go  with  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor 
and  that  we  will  always  remember  with  pleasure  his 
wann-hearted  fellowship  and  his  cheering  and  elo- 
quent advocacy  of  every  measure  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  our  society.  We  bid  him  God  speed,  as 
with  the  Star  of  Empire  he  westward  takes  his  way. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

1.  Resolved y  That  as  representatives  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  this  Commonwealth,  convened  in  the 
spirit  of  professional  inquiry  and  progress,  to  review 
the  past  and  take  counsel  for  the  future,  we  express 
our  deep  gratification  at  the  eminent  success  of  this 
meeting — one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  in 
the  history  of  this  Association,  and  one  unsurpassed  in 
its  substantial  contributions  to  our  cause. 

2.  Resolved^  That  while  we  are  conscious  of  the 
serious  defects  existing  in  our  schools,  yet  we  think 
we  can  see  the  evidence  of  an  earnest  effort  which  is 
being  made  to  remedy  them ;  and  that  despite  the  fire 
of  criticism  which  has  been  opened  upon  our  work, 
real  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  school 
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year,  and  that  we  are  steadily  advancing  toward  that 
high  standard  of  excellence  which  we  hope  to  attain  ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  public  school  system 
stands  to-day  more  firmly  entrenched  than  ever  in 
the  good  will  of  a  public  ready  to  guard  and  foster 
that  which  is  a  perpetual  benediction  to  all. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  High  School  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  in  every  township,  borough  and  city, 
where  practicable,  would  strengthen  and  stimulate  the 
lower  schools,  give  symmetry  to  the  school  system,  and 
furnish  those  conditions  of  intelligent  citizenship  de- 
manded by  the  highest  interests  of  the  individual,  of 
society,  and  of  the  State. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Normal  Schools  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  educational  work  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  should  therefore  be  fostered  and  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  and  be  aided  and  encouraged 
by  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  points  sug- 
gested in  the  paper  on  "  Needed  Legislation,"  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  our  law-makers,  and  urge 
upon  that  body  the  necessity  of  an  early  revision  of 
the  school  law,  so  as  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  requirements  of  the  system. . 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  express  the  fullest  confidence 
in  our  new  Superintendent,  Dr.  E.  E. .  Higbee,  as  a 
scholar  of  broad  culture,  a  skillful  and  progressive 
educator,  in  cordial  sympathy  with  public  school  work, 
and  that  we  pledge  him  our  earnest  co-operation  in 
his  administration. 

7.  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  hereby 
tendered  to  the  officers  of  this  Association  for  the  effi- 
cient and  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  have  presided 
and  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting,  and 
also  to  those  who  by  their  papers  and  addresses  have 
added  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  this  occasion — es- 
pecially to  our  distinguished  co-laborer,  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham ;  also  our  thanks  are  earnestly  tendered 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Rhu  Musical 
Institute,  and  to  Mr.  Kornblum  and  Miss  Hays,  who 
have  so  kindly  furnished  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
entertainment  during  the  hours  of  our  session. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  are  under  many  obligations 
to  the  citizens  of  this  cultured  community,  for  their 
generous  hospitality  and  many  acts  of  courtesy  and 
sympathy  extended  to  members  of  this  body  during 
our  brief  and  most  pleasant  stay. 

After  some  slight  modifications,  the  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  as  given  above. 

Dr.  HiGBEE  thanked  the  Association  for  their 
expression  of  confidence ;  he  had  been  a  teacher 
all  his  life,  and  proposed  to  work  with  the 
teachers  of  the  State  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
relying  upon  their  doing  the  same  with  him. 

The  President  elect  having  been  called  home 
to  Pittsburgh,  could  not  be  installed. 

Prof.  HoucK  reported  the  total  enrollment 
287 ;  receipts  for  membership,  including  two 
life  members,  $307.  There  have  been  but  few 
larger  meetings,  and  few  where  the  attendance 
of  citizens  was  more  encouraging ;  the  order 
was  excellent,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
exercises  were  satisfactory.  All  Dr.  Hays* 
pledges  at  York  have  been  more  than  fulfilled, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  him.  We  are  all  sorry  he  is  to 
leave  us — we  have  few  more  like  him,  and 
can't  afford  to  lose  one ;  and  we  would  all  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him  now. 

Dr.  Hays  :  One  word  as  to  the  peculiar  twist 
of  this  discussion.     For  many  years  I  had  been 


an  advocate  of  paying  our  way,  as  opposed  to 
free  entertainment ;  and  1  think  we  should 
stick  to  that.  As  to  the  pledges  made  at  York, 
we  claim  to  have  made  them  good,  and  added 
$100  from  our  community  on  Wednesday  night. 
On  behalf  of  that  community,  he  would  say 
they  were  glad  the  Association  had  come  among 
them ;  and  for  himself,  he  was  glad  it  had  come 
this  particular  year.  He  had  missed  no  session 
except  the  one  at  Wilkesbarre  since  he  entered 
the  profession,  and  remembered  none  where 
the  papers  were  more  instructive,  the  questions 
more  vital,  the  impressions  more  happy,  than 
this  one  ;  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  glad  the  Association  in  its  personal 
allusions  was  kind  enough  not  to  bury  him — 
there  had  been  so  many  mournful  suggestions 
that  he  had  almost  begun  to  think  he  was 
bound  for  "the  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler 
returns,"  or  going  out  into  infinite  space  on  the 
hyperbolical  orbit  of  a  comet ;  but  the  symptoms 
were  that  he  would  not  forsake  the  centres  of 
light  and  knowledge,  and  might  even  come 
within  the  attraction  of  Pottsville,  to  hear  Pass- 
more's  reply.  He  did  not  propose  to  die  just 
yet,  and  had  made  himself  a  life  member  to  se- 
cure a  perpetual  right  to  walk  in  whenever  he 
chose,  take  a  hand  in  whatever  fight  might  be 
in  progress,  and  get  his  share  of  all  that  is  going. 

He  had  never  been  in  Colorado,  but  under- 
stood it  was  a  good  large  country,  with  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  and  he  expected  to  do  some  of  it. 
It  should  be  the  principle  of  every  teacher  to 
identify  himself  with  the  community  where  he 
lives,  and  make  its  interests  and  concerns  his 
own.  ■  He  had  been  interested  in  the  teachers* 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  expected  to  keep  up 
that  interest.  The  School  Journal  would  keep 
him  posted  on  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
success  with*  the  educational  problem  would 
help  every  Western  State  to  solve  its  own.  The 
hindrances  to  our  work  are  nowhere  small ;  we 
are  engaged  in  a  fight  against  the  lowest  and 
worst  elements  of  our  nature,  trying  to  over- 
come the  evil,  and  promote  the  good  ;  and  the 
success  of  one  helps  all. 

He  had  enjoyed  the  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion intensely  and  cordially.  '  If  he  had  done 
aught  to  help  their  success,  he  was  glad.  He 
would  come  whenever  he  could,  and  always 
pray  for  God's  blessing  on  its  work. 

pVof.  Beard  offered  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  assurance  of  prayerful  solici- 
tude for  the  recovery  of  our  beloved  Teacher- Presi- 
dent Garfield,  be  and  hereby  is  expressed  as  the 
earnest  and  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  Association. 

The  list  of  Life  Members  was  read  as  follows  : 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  Geo.  P.  Hays,  E.  E.  Higbee, 
W.  H.  Shelley,  J.  A.  M.  Passmore. 

President  Newlin  thanked  the  Association 
for  their  co-operation,  which  had  made  his 
duties  light  and  pleasant ;  everything  was  so 
harmonious,  he  had  only  to  float  with  the  cur- 
rent. \ 

The  long-metre  Doxology  was  sung.  Dr. 
Jeffers  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the 
session  of  188 1  was  closed. 
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J,  W.  Lytle, 
M.  B.  Sloan, 
S.  C.  Farrar, 
T.  J.  Chapman, 
J.  M.  Logan, 
Dr.  C.  Fulton, 
\V.  W.  Kennedy, 
George  F.  Slade, 
W.  J.  McClure, 
George  A.  Smith, 
T.  M.  Sawyers, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Fetty, 
Sam'l  Andrews, 
M.  J.  McClure, 
Annie  Adams, 
Elizabeth  Lyon, 
Annie  M.  Deans, 
SamM  Hamilton, 
Laura  A.  Tomlinson, 
Jas.  E.  Morrow, 
J.  N.  Smith, 
Kate  Abrams, 
Jennie  M.  Scott, 
Nettie  Andrews, 
W.  Z.  Matthews, 
J.  W.  Caldwell, 
H.  A.  Graham, 
Annie  E.  Jamison, 


J.  S.  Johnston, 
Hannah  J.  Lyon. 

Armstrong. 
Nannie  Lawther. 

Beaver — 3. 
J.  S.  Briggs,    • 
L  W.  Fritch, 
J.  M.  Reed, 

Berks — 4. 
David  S.  Keck, 
Sam'l  A.  Baer, 
N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
L  F.  Christman. 
Blair. 

B.  F.  Pinkerton. 

Bucks — 3. 
W.  W.  Woodruff, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
John  M.  Omeron. 

Butler — 2. 
J.  C.  Tintsman, 
J.  A.  McCafferty. 

Cambria. 
T.  B.  Johnston. 
Centre. 
James  Y.  McKee. 

Chester — ^4. 
Geo.  L.  Maris, 
Ida  C.  Fyle, 
Clara  A.  Davis, 
M.  Frances  Boice. 

Clarion — 2. 
A.  J.  Davis, 
Eva  Craig. 

Clinton. 

A.  N.  Raub. 

Columbia. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

Crawford — ^4. 

C.  F.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Chamber- 
lain, 

R.  R.  Roth, 
Eliza  Dickson. 

Cumberland— 2. 
Wm.  A  Lindsey, 

B.  S.  Fotter. 

Dauphin — 3. 

E.  E.  Higbee, 
Henry  Houck, 
L.  O.  Foose. 

Delaware — 3. 
Albert  B.  Stewart, 
Mary  L.  Dunn, 
Annie  M.  Worrell. 

Erie — ^4. 
Chas.  Twining, 
J.  A.  Cooper, 
T.  A.  Hagerty, 

C.  O.  Scafford. 

Fayette — 6. 
R.  V.  Ritenour, 
J.  A.  Waters, 
Eva  Lange, 
Clara  Lange, 
T.  S.  Wood, 
Mary  R.  Johnston. 


Greene — 8. 
W.  M.  Nickeson, 
J.  W.  Scott, 
Belle  N.  Day, 
George  Frazer, 
John  W.  Dunn, 
H.  D.  Fatton, 
M.  J.  Graham, 
Lizzie  J.  Fatton, 

Indiana — 6. 
S.  J.  Craighead, 
Eliza  Craighead, 
John  H.  French, 
R.  W.  Fair, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Fair, 
Robert  B.  Hays. 

Jefferson. 
Wm.  A.  Kelly. 
Lancaster — 8, 

B.  F.  Shaub, 

J.  F.  Wickersham, 
J.  V.  Montgomery, 
E.  O.  Lyte, 
John  B.  Eshleman, 
L  S.  Geist, 
J.  D.  Fyott, 
J.  F.  McCaskey. 
Lawrence — 7. 

D.  M.  Balph, 
J.  Q.  Stewart, 
Rev.  E.  T.  Jeffers, 
Jas.  C.  Stevenson, 
Geo.  B.  McLean, 
S.  B.  Donaldson, 
W.  D.  Wallace. 

Lebanon — 2. 
J.  T.  Nitrauer, 
Ida  R.  Nitrauer. 
Lehigh — 2. 
J.  O.  Knauss, 
A.  F.  Krout, 

Luzerne. 
J.  M.  Coughlin. 
Lycoming. 

C.  S.  Riddell. 

Mercer — ^4. 
A.  J.  Falm, 
L.  D.  Brown, 
J.  W.  Canon, 
Mary  Dickson. 
Montgomery. — 2. 

E.  H.  Bullock, 
Wm.  H.  Bean. 

Fhi  ladelphia — 6. 
Jos.  F.  Sickel, 
Julia  A.  Oram, 
Lelia  E.  Fatridge, 
Thos.  May  Fierce, 
Ruth  S.  Fierce, 
Philip  J.  Umstead. 

Potter* 
John  R.  Groves. 

Schuylkill — 3. 
Geo.  W.  Weiss, 
J.  A.  M.  Passmore, 
Jesse  Newlin. 

Snyder. 
Wm.  Moyer. 


Somerset — 2. 
J.  C.  Weller, 
J.  H.  Fritz. 
Tioga. 

D.  C.  Thomas. 

Venango— 2. 
S.  H.  Prather, 
Martin  Carey. 

Warren. 
S.  F.  Hoge. 

Washington— 98. 
Wm.  M.  Stoody, 
Norton  McGifhn, 
Mary  B.  Shaw, 
W.  L.  Welsh, 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Hays, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Hays, 
Mary  P.  Hays, 
Geo.  P.  Beard, 
Miss  N.  Sherrard, 
Mrs.  J.  Wright, 
Rev.Jsts.  I.  Brownson, 
Emma  Frazier, 
Anna  Parker, 
Maggie  Westbrook, 
J.  H.  Sherrard, 
L.  R.  Smith, 
Amanda  Cassidy, 
J.  O.  Ely, 
Maude  E.  Oliver, 
L.  P.  Streeter, 
H.  A.  Boon, 
Annie  T.  Armstrong, 
Elizabeth  Shannon, 
Isabella  N.  Freeby, 
Rebecca  F.  Turner, 
Henry  Woods, 

E.  Jennie  Adams, 
Edna  McKean, 
Nannie  B.  McKeever, 
Mary  H.  McKeog, 
Jennie  Leidy, 

W.  H.  Underwood, 
J.  R.  Johnston, 
Lizzie  Howarth, 
B.  F.  Hasson, 
Wm.  Melvin, 
Joseph  Jennings, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Enlow, 
Anna  Mehathy, 
Kate  Williams, 
J.  B.  Kahl, 
Rob*t  Knox,  Jr., 
Julius  Lamoyne, 
E.  W.  Mouck, 
T.  B.  Noss, 
J.  L.  Gow, 
Wm.  W.  Sprowls, 


D.  H.  Fee, 
T.  Jeff.  Duncan, 
Lydia  A.  Murdock, 
Rev.  Adam  Torrence, 
lillie  Lemasters, 
Millie  J.  Bentley, 
H.  R.  Holland, 
Sadie  A.Montgomery, 
Mary  E.  Brownlee, 
J.  L.  Brownlee, 
Ella  A.  Gillespie, 
Laura  E.  Gillespie, 

D.  C.  Murphy, 
W.  H.  McDaid, 
Milton  Bigler, 
Jennie  B.  Hart, 
Eva  Noble, 
Kate  Howell, 
Ella  J.  Moore, 
Kate  R.  Scott, 
Belle  Craig, 
Ella  Riddle, 
Annetta  Riddle, 
Eliza  £.  Jones, 
Sadie  C.  Scott, 
Alice  Stevenson, 
Bessie  Stevenson, 
L.  H.  Boyer, 
Clara  B.  Reed, 
Irene  J.  Reed, 
Agnes  S.  Keys, 
Clara  M.  Keys, 
M.  R.  Snod^^uss, 
C.  J.  Vance, 
Mary  J.  Pollock, 

C.  M.  Reed, 
Maggie  M.  Espy, 
Jennie  D.  Craft, 
G.  J.  Woodbum, 
Clara  B.  Mulligan, 

E.  W.  Dolby, 
Anna  M.  Ruple, 
Geo.  A.  Spindler, 
Jas.  R.  Clark, 
Lizzie  McConaughy, 
T.  R.  H.  Johnston, 
J.  L.  Neely, 

John  H.  Johnston, 
Mary  £.  Campbell, 
A.  M.  Gow, 
Rev.  J.  Wilson. 
Westmoreland — ^4 
J.  R.  Speigel, 
J.  J.  Sharp, 
G.  H.  Hugiis, 
J.  A.  Johnston. 
York — 2. 

D.  G.  Williams, 
W.  H.  Shelley. 


other  states — 8. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Cameron,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Wiley,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Amos  Stevens,  New  York. 

W.  S-  Smyth,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

G,  G.  McClean,  Portland,  Conn. 

Walter  Mitchell,  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia, 

Mary  J.  Dyer,  New  York  City. 
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In  some  communities  the  want  of  an  appreciation 
of  music  is  made  very  apparent.  Sellishness,  impo- 
liteness and  clownishness,  are  often  manifested  to  an 
unpardonable  degree  when  a  young  lady  is  called  to 
the  piano.  The  Hrst  note  struck  is  taken  by  the  rest 
of  the  company  as  a  signal  for  loud  conversation  and 
uproarious  laughter.  When  she  has  finished,  it  would 
often  be  difficult  for  many  of  the  company  to  tell 
whether  she  had  played  the  "  Danube  Waltzes"  or 
<*  Yankee  Doodle."  Common  civility  should,  in  the 
parlor  or  in  the  concert  hall,  require  at  least  respect- 
ful attention.  We  are  aware  that  the  number  of  third 
and  even  tenth-rate  musicians  in  the  world  is  large. 
Many  young  ladies  who  consider  themselves  adepts 
in  the  art  of  music  seem  to  regard  a  discord  as  satis- 
factory as  a  chord.     How  many   *•  proficients"  in 


music  would  be  speechless  from  ignorance  if  called 
upon  to  define  gamut !  how  many  would  almost  swoon 
if  called  upon  to  run  it !  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  impoliteness  or  rudeness  is  quite  inexcusable. 
The  dift'erence  in  musical  taste  is  sometimes  due  to 
a  peculiarly  nervous  constitution,  or  to  the  depressed 
or  elated  condition  of  the  mind;  Grief  is  often  soon- 
est solaced  by  a  lively  air;  hilarity  best  controlled  by 
a  plaintive  one.  But,  after  all,  that  which  influences 
musical  taste,  or  any  kind  of  taste,  most  is  education. 
Teach  children  to  admire  the  sublime  nn^d  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature.  At  the  home  fireside  and  in  the 
school-room,  everywhere,  children  should  be  instruc- 
ted in  music.  Correct  taste  in  music  flings  wide 
the  gate  to  tlie  highway  o^all  that  is  beautiful,  noble 
and  good.      Among  the  fine  arts  it  stands  foremost. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 


Samusl  Woodworth. 


fez  H  =535^=ir=a-  Ji:T3^r=i^z  :3j=£=:^«|  ~Sziz3=S-F5fc=3b^ : 


(  How  dear     to      this  heart      are    the  scenes  of     my    childhood.  When  fond    rec  -  ol  - 
*  I  The   or  -chard,     the  mead  -  ow,   the  deep  -  tan-gled    wildwood.   And     ev    -     'ry     loved 


ziSd 


-■A--9- 


:dt::=ts 


tep 


lec  -  tion    pre-sents      them  to  view  I  J  The  wide- spreading  pond,   and    the    mill  that    stood 
spot  which  my    in   -  fan  -  cy  knew,  1  The  cot       of        my    fa  -  ther,     the    dai  -  ry  -  house 


^^H^iPP^P 


by       it.  The  bridge  and    the    rock    where  the   cat  -  a  -  ract   fell.    The  old      oak  -  en 
nigh    it,  And   e'en    the    rude  buck  -  et       that  hung  in     the  well. 
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buck-et;  the 


ron-bound  bucket,  The  moss  -  cover' d  bucket    that  hung    in  the   well. 
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That  moss-covered  bucket  I  hailed  as  a  treasure, 

lor  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  thatwere  glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottcan  it  fell. 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  tlie  well. 


How  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  I 
Not  a  full- blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Tho'  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  habitation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  welL 


Drawing. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association  at  Washing- 
ton, the  public  schools  of  West  Pittston  were 
represented  by  a  very  creditable  exhibition  of 
drawing,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  original  designs  and  free-hand  drawings, 
and  a  large  number  of  drawing-books,  all 
showing  the  regular  class  work  of  the  pupils. 
We  understand  that  drawing  had  never  been 
taught  in  these  schools  until  last  October.  At 
that  time  White's  Industrial  Drawing  was  in- 
troduced, and  a  very  few  lessons  given  by  a 
special  teacher.  Since  then  it  has  been  taught 
by  the  regular  class  teachers,  and  with  results 
deserving  the  highest  commendation.  Pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high  school  work  is 
shown,  and  if  this  subject  is  carried  on  in  the 
same  practical  manner  in  which  it  is  begun, 
the  pupils  of  the  West  Pittston  schools  will  have 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  which  will  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  every  occupation  of  life :  they  will 
not  be  artists,  but  artisans ;  not  picture-makers, 
but  practical  draughtsmen  ;  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  drawing  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  From  this  standpoint,  drawing 
should  receive  more  attention,  and  we  are  glad 
the  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  charge  of  this  department,  and  invite  the 
schools  throughout  the  state  to  send  specimens 
of  their  work  to  the  next  meeting  of  Association. 

The  following  are  the  times  and  places  of  holding 
the  annual  county  Institutes,  so  far  as  heard  from  : 

Tioga Wellsboro Sept.  19 

Indiana Indiana "  26 

McKean Smethport Oct.  3 

Crawford Meadvillc "  17 

Greene Waynesburg "  24 

Berks Reading 

Montgomery Norristown 

Bucks Doylestown "  31 

Chester West  Chester .*.  *«  31 

Lehigh Allentown "  31 

Delaware Media "  31 

York, York Nov.    7 

Lawrence New  Castle "  7 

Mercer "  7 

Franklin Chambeisburg "  14 

Lancaster Lancaster "  14 

Juniata Mifflintown "  21 

Mifflin Lewistown "  28 

Adams Gettysburg Dec.    5 

Northumberland .... "  5 

Lackawanna Scranton "  5 

Clinton Lock  Haven "  6 

Columbia Bloomsburg "  19 

Lycoming Muncy "  19 

Clearfield Clearfield "  19 

Schuylkill Pottsville "  19 

Luzerne Wilkesbarre "  19 

Huntingdon Huntingdon "  19 

Bradfonl Towanda "  26 

Wyoming. Tunkhannock "  26 

Somerset Somerset "  26 

Washington Washington "  26 

Pike Dingman's  Ferry **  26 

Fayette Uniontown "  26 

Beaver Beaver "  26 

Butler  ....    "  26 

Blair Hollidaysburg "  26 

Clarion "  26 

Snyder Middlebuig "  27 

Centre Bellefonte "  27 

Wayne Honesdalc Jan.  2,  1882 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOSL 


INDIANA,  FA. 


Building*  ^"ck,  5  stories  high,  heated  by  steam  through- 
out.   The  Best  Building  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Every  FI,00R  •*  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
Baih  Rooms,  &c. 

GROLiNDS,  A  beautiful  campus  of  12  acres  including  a  de- 
lightsome grove  of  forest  trees.  Shady  Promenades,  Croquet 
Grounds  and  Base  Ball  field. 

Location*  Easy  of  access  by  Railwiy,  and  renovmed 
for  healthmlness. 

Accommodations  for  four  hundred  (400*  Boarders. 
The  Faculty  «*  composed  of  Eminent  Educators. 

DjEPARTMENTS      Normal,    Classical    Commercial    and 
Musical. 
The  Fall  Term  o    16  Weeks  reopened 

IMCondayf  September  5,  1881. 

Expenses  as  low  as  any  other  Normal  School  cfTering  equal 
advantages  and  accom modal  ions. 

For  particulars  and  catalogue,  address  y^ 

R.  WILLIS  FAIR,  M.  S., 

Principal,  Pko-iem. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

PUBUHHERS  op  THB  INPUCTIVE  KUPCATIOKAL   WKRTiCW. 

Birlpatli*»  In4activ«  Omnimar. 
Ri<lp»th*ii<]}rniu.  Nchool  IliMt.  offbe  U.  S, 
Riil|mtti*N  A<>a«ioinic  IliNt.  of  tbe  V.  S. 
nflii<^*fi  liMliirtlve  Arlthin4>ties. 
BlillM^ii  Elementii  or  Alic^^bra. 
Forbrlffer*»  Pnteni  nrauinip  Tablets, 
fifiiitb*!!  Practical  91  n«iic  Reader. 
Pirat  Ijeeaoiie  in  Pbllolosj* 

CTKCINNATL       PHILADELPHIA,       CHICAQO. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Bvlirt  of  Pure  Copper  and  Trn  for  Churches, 
>^chooifl,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANOUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cinoinnati,  O. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS. 


The  Penn  ylvaria  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  will  hold  their 
annual  State  Fair  at  the 

Exposition  Building, 

Allegheny  City, 
ccmmencing  Sept.  5  and  clos- 
ing* Sept.  17. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Pittsburg 
and  return  will  be  sold  at  re- 
duced rates  from  all  ticket  sta- 
tions on  Sept.  8th  and  9th,  good 
for  10  days,  and  on  Sept.  15th 
and  1 6th,  good  to  return  five 
days  from  date. 

J.  R.  Wood, 
Geni  Passenger  Agt 


Johnston's  National  Series  Large  School  Maps. 

Most  Complete,  Sandsoxne  and  Substantial  School  Maps  ever  Published. 
Latest  and  Best.    No  others  that  can  compare  vnth  them- 

THIS  WELL-KNOWN  SERIES  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 
From  the  great  demand,  they  are  COZUBtantly  at  prS80,  and  no  map  is  ever  printed  withoul  being  tlloroug^l^F  xe- 
Vised.  They  are  new  and  authentic,  showing  the  latest  Geographical  Discoveries  and  Political  Changes  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  maps  are  printed  by  steam,  in  permanent  Oil  colors.  The  whole  Series  if  one  uniiorm  and 
convenient  size — namely,  50x42  inclies.  Designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book  on  Geography.  Names 
are  all  engraved  i n  plain  Roman  letters.  ITo  ' *  key  "  requixed.  The  mapsare  all  engraved  on  Copper  Plates , 
by  which  means  lines  and  letters  are  shown  with  greater  beauty  and  distinctness  than  in  any  other  way.  They  are  handsomely 
colored  by  Sutes  and  Nations,  have  heavy  elotll  backs,  are  mounted  on  rollers,  and  vamista.ed,  the  best  mater- 
ials only  being  used.  Any  map  sola  separately.        49*  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

THE  HEMISPHERES,  50x42  inches,  J5.00.  UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO,  AND  CANADA,  50x4a  inches.  $?.oo. 
EUROPE,  50x4a  inches,  $5.00.  SOUTH  AMERICA,  50x4a  inches.  $5.00.  ASIA,  50x43  inches,  $5.00.  AFRICA, 
50x42  inches,  I5.00.     WORLD,  MERCATOR'S  PROJECTION,  50x42  inches,  $5.00. 

PRICES  ZIT  SETS.— COMMON  SCHOOL  SET,  (Hemispheres,  United  States,  and  Europe),  ^13.50, 

COMPLETE  SET,  Seven  Numbers,  $30.00.  ^-t 

J.  L.  SACZTS,  ACap  Fublislier  and  ACanufacturer, 

Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes  of  Eyery  Description.      Spring  Map  Rollers,  1^'alnnt  Map  Cases* 

27  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Music  Books 

Schools  I 

C£k\TO  DUT^T^C  (50  cts.)  The  latest  book  for  Com- 
pl7j\IS  allUiljJ,  monSchools.  By  L.O.Em brson. 
Has  a  great  variety  of  cheerful,  genial,  musical  songs,  such  as 
the  girls  and  boys  must  like,  and  also  a  good  Elementary 
Course. 

Among  our  older  and  standard  School  Song  Books,  that  are 
still  favorites,  and  in  constant  demand,  we  mention  Wlll|^ 
poor-Will,  (50  cts.)  MoeklnjT  Bird,  (50  cu.,)  and 
Oolden  Bobln,  (50  cts.)  all  by  W.  O.  Pbrkins. 

wEiicejaE  cpe^ag.  ,^iA:^t^^ 

Academies  and  Seminaries.  By  W.  S.  Tildbn.  Is  of  the  best 
char.icter,  and  well  fitted  to  follow  those  most  successful  books, 
the  Hiffli  Sebool  Cbjlr,  (fi.)  and  the  Hoar  of 
Slnsluip,  both  by  Embrson  and  Tildbn  ;  aud  the  IiAurol 
Wreatb,J$i.)  by  W.  O,  Pbbkins.  We  also  mention  Km- 
erson*  <(aartetji  and  Cboraaes  for  Hale 
Yolcea,  (60  cts.)  just  out,  as  a  good  book  for  practice  in  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

OPERETTAS  AND  OANTATIS  FOR  SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Coronation,  (60  cts.)  Culprit  Fay,r^x.)  Fairy  Bridal,  (50  cts.) 
Flower  Queen,  (new,  75  cts.)  Guaraian  Angel,  (50  cts.^  Hour 
in  Fairy  Land,  (60  cts.)  Miracle  of  Rotes,  (60  cts  )  Little  Bo 
Peep,  (60  cts.)  Maud  Irving,  (50  cts.)  New  Year's  Eve,  (60 
CLs.)  Three  Little  Kittens,  (50  cts.)  Quarrel  among  Flowers,(35 
cts.)  Spring  Holiday,  (60  cts.)  and  Cinderella,  (50  cts.)  are  all 
lively  and  pretty  Cantatas. 

OI.ITEB  DITSOM  A  CO.«  Boston,  Haas., 
C.  Jft  DITJION  A  €».,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


AQX7DTT&TTE  OF 

New  Music  Books! 

Dltoon  A  €3o.  have  ready  for  the  use  of  Music  Teachers* 
Choirs  and  Sin^ng  Classes,the  following  books,  of  unapproach- 
able excellence  in  their  special  departments. 


".•;:!;  i  herald  of  praisk 

The  new  Church  Music  Book  for  z88z-83. 


$z.oo 


Send  ||i.oo  for  Specimen 'Copy. 

Einoraon*s  |     IDbAL. 

and  superior  book  for  Stnvlnip  C 
Send  75  cts.  for  Specimen  Copy. 

SONG  BELLS. 


C75Cts.)    The  new 


Emoraon's 


(w^ents.)Xhc 


new.  genial  and  beautiful  collection  of  Seliool  Songs  • 

Sena  50  cts  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Tonnoy 


BEACON  LIGHT.  I 


Hoir- 


(30  cts.)    All  radiant  with  beauty,  and  full  of  the  sweetest 
melody.    For  Sanday  Schools. 

Send  30  cts.  for  Specimen  Copy. 

5SS?;  I  LIGHT  AND  LIFK  I  SSSi 

(35  cts.)    A  large,  well-filled,  admirably  selected  and  com- 
posed, and  every   way  desirable  collection  of  Sunflay 
School  and  Gospel  Heetlng  Hnsle. 

Send  35  cts,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

OLIYBB  DITSOM  A  CO  ••  Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO  , 
843  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO  , 
laaS  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


8aAll8«rIet,  $10. 
LMge  Sarlet,  |20. 

With  Key. 


New  EdittoDB 
mounted  on 

Ash  Rollen, 
Now  ready. 


MITCHELL'S 
NEW 

OUTLINE 

MAPS. 


AND 


By 
1.  Word  Method. 


rHENEW 

a  ^u/r  sua  V^l  A  ILT  ^-  Pbonic  Analvsie. 
A  Iff  >^  gf .11^  A  ft  8.  A,  B,  C,  Method. 

READING 
CHARTS. 


Only 
I^S.  per  Sot. 

With  Brackets 

and  Companion. 


Publish^  by 

T.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO..  PhiUtda. 


Standard  Biography 

of  PRESIDENT  GARnELD. 

eftO  Pace*.  AUe  Avthor*.  TiiM  HIvntnitlMim  Hem, 
AuthcntlOt  Oomplete*  flia  early  lifo.  riso  into  pramiD- 
enc«  as  a  Soldier  aud  Lefislstor;  election  to  tha  Presi- 
dirnojr:  the  formation  of  lus  Oabiaoi;  thoeontoatia  Con'- 
rress:  tho  Attempt  on  his  Mfe;  hi«  SxirRioal  TVeatmeotand 
ConTalesoenco.  ailfuilr  discussed.  Tno  FMt««t  ^elllnc 
Book  of  the  IHir.  ACCENTS  WANTED  IVerrwhcre. 
For  full  Partionlars  addrota  at  once. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  A  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. 

FURNISHES,  without  charge  .superior  Proressors  .Principak, 
Govemetses,  and  Teachers  for  any  grade  of  school.  Selk 
and  Rents  School  Properties.  Tranaacts  Inisiness  In  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  i  acilities  unsurpassed.  Well-qi»!ifi«l 
Teachers  desiring  poaitions  should  send  sump  for  application 
form.    Address  l  B.  LANDIS, 

4-5.  632  Hamiltom  St.,  Allbntowm,  Pa. 


►*  OLMETS  MEW  SEBIES.-!^' 

Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  best  practical  teachers 
in  this  country.  They  are  just  fitted  to  the  wants  oi  the  school-room, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  originality  and  ireshness  which  have  made  Prof. 
Olney's  Books  so  attractive. 

-^NOW  BEADY.  ^ 

OLNEY'S  FIB1T  LESSOyS  IN 
ABITHNETIC. 

This  book  glTas  the  most  artrsctlve  and  tliorousli 

RreaoDtallon  of  Prlniaiy  Arltbuietto  at  any  yet  pub- 
glied.      It  la  very   elegantly   lUnHli "    '■  - 

plenty  of  work  for  the  soholar. 
'"■ — '""'oiv  ui-ioe.  *»  (»nt3.    Bxclii    „ . 
lutroduuuii'y  prii 


E  xcliunge. 

OLSEY'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

•Ilia  book  conlalna  KM  pacea.  and  more  examples 
for  practice  tlmn  any  other  took  of  Its  eliiss ;  anil  the 
exiLiuplea  are  belter  sraileil  anil  moiv  pi'uoi.lciiL 

Tlw  rulnsare  brlorand  clear. 

Introductory  prloa,  48oenis.    Kxchanije,  *5  cenia. 

-  -       -   -      leaciier  back.    Introductory  price, 


Mcentfl.    lixohunge. 

Tkeaa  l»o  boukM  rarm  a  fall  anfl 
caarmt.    They  coulal 
!•■■  prICQ  Ihitn  an  j  ot 


<let« 


nplet 

wnrk  ttait  at 

OLNEY'S  SCIENCE  OP  ARITHMETIC. 


Olnej^B  First  Principles  of  Algebra. 

Tills  1b  a  mout  admirable  book  for  bcginnen 
Algebra.  Bound  In  cloth,  leather  buck.  loti-oi. 
tory  price,  W>  cents.    Exchange,  SO  oenla. 

OLKEX'S  COMPLETE  ALtilEBRA. 


AVERT'S     EI.RlfRNT8    WF   rHEBISTItV.— 

Win  bo  reaily  In  July.    Sample  imkes  Bent  free  on 
appllfallon.    Avery's  Elcmeiiis  of  Satnral  Phll- 

COLTUNI)  NEW  tiEOeRAPHIE!*.  Ed  1  Hon  for 
IMII  about  l-emly,  n-lth  the  most  complete  StatUU- 
oil  TBbloa  ever  put  In  a  School  Geography,  and 
many  other  ImproTiiments. 

PAinrKKSUII'S  SPEI.I.ERS.    Best  ever  printed. 

LOS8IIta-8  OI'TLINE  P.  8.  MltTORY.  Nev 
Kdltlou.  now  ready,  down  to  IS8I. 

ETOBIO  ASI>  PALHEB'S  ROOK- 


Introiluctory  price,   bounti  In  oloth,  leallier  back,  KEEPIMU. 

SO  cenla.    Eiohange.  Moenls.  ^Saniple  pnces  ovat  free  OB  appllcalloy. 

SHELDON  &  COMPAirr,  8  Murray  Street,  Now  Tori. 
Or    M.  B.  SLOAM-,  198  Ponn  Ave.,  PittatTirgh,  Pa. 

HEAD  A  PB"W  OP  OUR  LATE  ADOPTIONS. 


■^'^ke  G(o0l\en  f)e0k.*^ 

They  will  stand 


We  Deariest, 


Host  Darable 


In  keria 


>s  any  Biiildliig 

in  whieli 
Hey  are  Plaeed. 

Avoid  Ihe  annoyance  of  repairing  light  and  rickety  fumitttre,  by  purchasing  desks  known 
te possess  Ihe  requisite  firmness  and  strength. 

' 4  by  the  fOll01Win«  SoacAa:     Allesheny,  PilwburKh,  All6ora,  Johimown,  Re«diDg,WMhlngtoii.  Clmyl- 

.    .„,.  T ^_..u_,^    ^ :.,,  T  .1.^.1...    .,..: Bethrthem.Womflidinf,  South   E»iMn.  Soud- 


Solid  and  Firm 


iKespon,  Lock  H>vi 

,  .J»ldton  TowmWp,  M, ,  ...,.  __ ^ 

WyoiBlllculdKiilgllOD  Towoihlp.    Allcormpondtncc  pTomplly  al 

TSB  NOBLE  SCHOOL  FintNZTTJBZ  CO.,  WiUcQS-Borre,  Penna. 


THE  LATEST,  AND  THE  BEST. 

Lippincott's  Popular  Series  of  Readers 

By  MARCIUS  WILLSON. 

FIRST  FOI7H  BOOKS  OF  THE  SERIES  NOVT  READ7.; 

The  Series  will  embrace  a  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reader,  tosrether  with  a  Sup- 
plementary volume  designed  both  as  a  Reader  and  a  Speaker.  Each  is  fullt  and  handsomely  il- 
lustrated.   The  two  last  named  are  in  Press  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

These  books  are  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  Educational  works  in  America, 
and  in  them  we  have  the  result  of  a  ripe  experience  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  wants  of  Educators  and 
Pupils  Incidental  to  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  school  text-books. 

The  New  Series  Is  unlike  all  others  in  its  plan  and  in  its  prominent  educational  characteristics,  a  lead- 
ing feature  being  a 

CONTINUOUS  MARRATITE— AS  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  WORK. 


TSE  IiAHGEST  AND  MOST  COMFL.ETE 

Dictionary  of -the  DEixiglisli  rianguage. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 


Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 


Kmbraclnir  904  Additional  Pmr«fi,  Contalninflr  12,500  New  H^ord^   and  a  Toeabnlarj-  of 

SynonymeM  of  Word  «  In   Uctneral   VHe.     Fully  ilinKtrnied  and  Unabridged,    WitH 

Four  Foil- paire  lllnminated   Platen,     l^ibrary  ^tieojn.  Marbled  Kdcren.  ^iO.OO. 

Half  BusMia  and  Half  Moroeco,  1112.00.    Full  Ruftfila,  «16  00. 

The  Complete  Series  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 


i^narto  Dictionary.  With  Sttpplbment.  Illus- 
trated and  Unabridged.  Library  Sheep,  $10.  With 
Denison's  Patent  Ready-Reference  Index,  $1.00  ad- 
ditional. 

Octavo  (UiilTersal  and  Critical  Dictionary.) 
Library  sheep. 

Academic  Dictionary.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Half  roan. 


Comprehensive  Dictionary.    Illustrated.     i2mo. 

Half  roan. 
School   (Elementary)  Dictionary.    Illustrated. 

l'2mo.     Half  roan. 
Primary   Dictionary.     Illustrated.    16nio.    Half 

roan . 
Pocket    Dictionary.     Illustrated.    24mo.    Cloth. 

Roan  flexible.    Roan  tucks,  gilt  edges. 


CUTTSE'S  KSW  SEEISS  OF  FE7SI0L0aiES. 

Cutter's  First  Book.  12mo.  196  pages,  l&i  Illus- 
trations.   Half  roan. 

Cutter's  Second  Book.  12mo.  809  pages.  186 
Illustrations.     Half  roan. 

Cutter's  New  Analytic  Anatomy*  Phystolo^, 
and  Hyg^lene.  12mo.  388  pages.  230  Illustra- 
tions. 

CEAUVENST'S  MATHEMATICS... 

Elementary  Geometry.  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.  Methods  of  I^east  Squares. 
Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

SANFOED'S  SEEISS  OF  ANALYTICAL  AEITH- 

METICS. 
First  Lessons.  Intermediate.  Common  School. 

Higher. 
Sanford's  Elementary  Al§^ehra.    12mo.    $1.25. 


Prantl's  Text-Book  of  Botany.    Illustrated. 

Haldeman's  Outlines  of  Et^^molog^y. 

Long's  Introduction  to  JBugiish  Grammar. 

Leeds's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Sclimitz's  German  Grammar. 

Walker's  Science  of  Wealth. 

Atwater's  Elementary  Log-ic. 

Samson's  Art  Criticism. 

Wickersham's  School  Economy. 

Wickersham's  Methods  of  Instruction. 

Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge. 

Malcolm's  Butler's  Analog}'. 

Lieher's  •«  Civil    Liberty''     and     "Political 

Ethics." 
Meredith's  Everj'-Day  Errors  of  Speech, 
WuHz's  Elements  of  Chemistry.    Illustrated. 
Hachette's  Series  of  New  French  Text-Booka. 


STA]!fDAHD  WORKS  OF  lIl&FBRBIf CS. 


AUlbone*!!  DIeClonary  ofAntliors.  3  vols.  Im- 
perial 8vo.    Cloth 

Alllbone*a  Dlctlonarj-  of  Prose  Qnotationa. 
8vo.     Cloth. 

Alllbone*s  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Unota- 
tionii.    8vo.    Cloth. 

AUIbone**  Great  Antbom  of  All  Aires.  8to. 
Cloth. 

Brewer's  The  Reader's  Hand-Book.  xamo. 
Half  morocco. 

CiiHrnbers*  Encyelopndla.  Akbkican  Rbvisbd 
Edition,    xo  vols.    Royal  8vo. 

\*  Liberal  Rates  givrn  for  Introduction.  Circulars, 
Address  Educational  Dbpabtment. 


Chambers's  Book  of  Days.    2  vols.    8vo.    Cloth. 

Eneyclopcedia  of  Chemlntry.  Illustrated,  a  vols. 
Imperial  8vo.    Cloth. 

Fnrness's  Coneordanee  to  Shakespeare's 
Poems.  An  index  to  every  word  therein  contained,  with 
the  complete  Poems  of  Shnkespeare.    8vo.     Cloth. 

Ltpplneott's     Prononneing      Bloffraphleal 

Dlcllonary.    Imperial  8vo. 

Llpplnoott*s  Prononnelnff  Gasetteer  of  the 
World.  A  Complete  Geographical  Dictionary.  Revised 
Edition  of  z88o.    8vo. 

etc  I  cheerfully  furnished.   Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  B.  LXPFHTCOTT  &  CO.,  PubllslierB,  Philadelphia. 


The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE.  1881. 


The  Latest  Improved  and  Best  Desk  now  manufactured. 
The  attention  of  School  Directors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
backs  and  seats  of  the  "  Paragon"  are  double-tongued  and 
grooved.  They  are  also  firmly  glued  and  finished  as  one  piece 
by  machinery,  and  are  not  shipped  as  "  bundles  of  loose  slats." 


'M 


1=5 


Vi-: 

1° . 


SLAB  BEKCHES  AND  LOOSE  SLAT  SE,VTS  HAVE  HAD  THEIR  DAT. 


S  3  4 
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f|l . 
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+*  50  SCREWS  W0BKIX6  OUT  OB  SLATS  FALI-ISG  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  -J*"!- 

■NTRODUCTIOKS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.— The  followlriK  named  areamong  tlie  niimerouB  Intro- 
dnrtlons  of  The  Parigon  De»k  !n  FennsylTttnIa  tlurlng  the  past  year  :  Erie,  Titnsville.  Muncy,  Duihorc, 
BmlckiburE.  Oiwayo,  Slatineton,  New  Albany,  Bl«ir«vllle,  Lutrobe,  Llvermore.  Steelloo,  Leporte,  Scotldile, 
Me.hoypen,  WntWbiire,  Qrjiti,  Brndfard,  Co«1monl,  COeleivllle,  Welltboro,  ReedibnrB,  Newport,  Uyeridale, 
KittBDalD{,  SaiquehBnaa,  Union  city.  Oreeniburi.  HerrlibuTE,  etc.  In  BufTnlo  aome  80OO  or  tliasa  desks  are 
tn  satUfoctory  use  In  the  schools ;  In  Cleveland  eome  3000  |  «o  ot  other  Important  places.  The  City  a(  Erie 
tias  over  3000  of  them  Jn  iiae,  and  vrlll  iiae  no  other.  Supl.  R.  8.  JoHU,  or  Erie,  says :  "  The  School  Furnl- 
ttireorthe  Buffalo  Ilartlware  Co.  lias  been  in  use  tnonr  schools  for  a  number  ofyeuts,  ana  It  ranks  as  the 

beet  of  the  seyerol  kinds  put  tip  in  on r  bnll dings." 

fVe  it/isi  every  School  Officer  to  see  samples   of  the  Paragon   before  buying.     The  Paragon 
Desks  ■will  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed.     If  notified  in  time  we  ■will  at- 
tend  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education,  "when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
tig"  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOHN  M.  SATTDER,  822  TSt.  3d  St.,  Harriaburff,  Fa., 
H<m.  H.  8.  ACKERHAfl,  Sreensburr,  Fa.,  or  BUFFALO  HARDWARE  CO.,  Bnffalo,  N.  T. 


1881. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.  CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.  MOST  PRACTICAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 

By  ED'WAHD  BHOOKS,  A.  M.. 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetie. 
nr  TWO  COMFZiETE  AUTD  BZSTIMCT  SSRISS* 

BilOOKS'S  STANDAItD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a**  fuller  course'*  comprising  a  Primary,  EUmeniaryf  Mtntal  zxl&  WritUn 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  ^1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "  shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts  as  Parts  ^and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

J|  In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
v^ew  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  0/ artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mer- 
cantile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progress 
sive  teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Hlgrher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  I1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  112.25. 

-He  A  -STErJT  BOOK  OS  PHTSICS.  sN* 

^  Bl@Bii@SLta^  natural  FMI®s@p]b j.  ¥^ 

By  LA  ROT  P.  aRIPFIN, 
Prof«  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  Universityi  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theories, 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clear- 
ness.   Abundance  of  practical  oroblems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec' 
tive  class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  aleady  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Alleghany  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6  cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  |i.20. 

►»!•  1>[oi<ii\^l  I}d1l(5^tio^kl  Publi(5^tioi^.  4^ 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,   Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER.  POTT8  &  COo  PUBLISHERS,  530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA. 


-Mc  Mce^7FFBir*S  )N- 


EYIgED  f  EPE^3  ^D  MPELLE^. 


1,000,000.  evE^  eNE  jammeN  jumniiY  ifm^mam).  i,ooo,ooo. 


MeGoffdy's  Revised  First  Eolectio  Reader,    . 
McGoffey's  Revised  Second  Sdeeiio  Reader, 
Mc6affey*8  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader, 
McQoffe/s  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader, 
McGoffey's  Revised  FiAh  Eclectic  Reader, 
Mc6affey*8  Revised  Sixth  Eclectic  Reader, 
McOnffey's  Revised  Spelling  Book, 
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McOnffeT^s  BeTised  Beaders  are  the  latest,  the 

most  attractive,  and  the  best  Readers  published. 

They  cover  a  wider  range  of  the  best  English  lit- 
erature than  any  other  series. 

They  contain  selections  from  the  writings  of  two 
hundred  (200)  standard  authors. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated  than 
any  other  series. 

They  are  embellished  with  250  engravings,  all  new, 
by  60  of  the  best  artists  in  America. 

They  are  adapted  to  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  book-making  art. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

"  I  have  received  the  beautiful  series  of  XcGhlffey's  BoTlsed  Beaders«  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  standard  and  justly  valued  books. 

**  I  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  McGuffey,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  among  the  wisest  and  best  American 
educators.  I  know  that  he  regarded  these  Readers  as  the  most  important  work  of  his  life — highly  useful 
as  it  was  in  other  respects. 

"This  revision  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory,  for  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  you;  and  I 
hope  the  series  may  long  hold  its  honored  place  in  the  favor  of  the  American  public." 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  WORLD,  BOSTON. 

"  We  must  say  of  McGuffey*s  Revised  Readers  that  the  selections,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  un« 
commonly  good ;  the  gradation  is  judicious ;  and  our  most  eminent  authors  are  represented.  The  com- 
piler's constant  aim  is  obvious,  to  produce  proper  ethical  results  in  connection  with  drill  in  reading;  and 
the  books  as  a  whole,  as  we  have  reason  to  testify  from  several  weeks  of  actual  trial,  are  very  fascinating 
for  pleasure  reading. 

"  Their  great  charm,  however ,  is  in  their  pictures  y  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  are  in  the  best  style, 
both  as  respects  drawing  and  engraving,  now  compassed  by  American  art.  There  are  any  number  of  cuts 
scattered  lavishly  through  these  books  which  are  equal  in  beauty  and  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  to 
the  best  work  that  has  been  seen  in  the  magazines.     We  can  say  no  more." 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  STATIONER,  NEW  YORK, 

"  An  event  which  is  noteworthy  for  the  influence  it  will  exert  upon  the  future  is  the  new  edition  of  Mc- 
Gufifey's  Readers,  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  The  point  to  which  I  refer  is  the  marvelous  excellence  of 
the  engravings.  Money  could  buy  nothing  better  in  that  line,  and  the  engraver  can  produce  nothing  more 
perfect.  It  is  of  the  style  and  quality  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  celebrated  New  York  Illustrated  Mag- 
azines. When  the  boys  and  girls  whose  young  eyes  look  on  these  splendid  engravings  become  men  and 
women,  sham  and  shoddy  in  art  will  have  to  stand  aside,  will  get  no  quarter  from  them." 


Nkw  York  Citt, 

HOBOKBN, 

Tbrku  HAtrrB, 
FoitT  Watnk, 
Sa^tdusxt, 
oskaloosa, 
Chilacothb,  O., 
Grbbnvillb,  Mich., 
Mbxico,  Mo., 
Nbwpobt.  Kt., 
Grbbnsburc,  Ind,, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 
WiLitXNGTOif,  III., 
Los  Angblbs,  Cal., 
IJrbana.  Ill^ 
California  Pa., 
Nbwark,  O., 


Brooklyn, 
Pati-brson,  N.  J., 
DuBUQUB,  Iowa. 
BuRUNCToN,  Iowa, 
Paris,  Kv., 
Iowa  City, 
Savannah,  Mo., 
Carrolton.  Ga., 
Wichita,  Kan., 
Zanbavillb,  O., 
Carroll  City,  Ia. 
Gborgbtown,  Ky„ 
Savannah,  Mo„ 
Frbdbricktown,  Mo., 
Columbus,  Ind., 
Ark.  City.Kan., 
Flushing,  N.  Y., 


Saint  Louis, 
St,  Josbph,  Mo., 
TopBKA,  Kansas, 
Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Shblbyvillb,  Tbnn., 
South  Bbno,  Ind., 
Carbondalb,  Ilu, 
Rkmington,  Ind., 
Effingham,  Kas., 
Stbubbnvillb,  O., 
Middlbtown,  Mass., 
Andbrson,  Ind., 
Hamilton,  0.,| 
Mansfibld,  O., 
Gallatin,  Mo., 
Concordia,  Kan., 
Cynthiana,  Ky., 


San  Francisco, 
Sacrambnto, 
Charleston,  III. 
Lbxington,  Ky., 
KiRKSviLLB,  Mo. 
Dayton,  O. 
Richmond,  Ind., 

CONNBRSVILLB,  InD., 

Cuthbbrt,  Ga., 
Clarksvillb,  Tbnn., 
Ashland,  Miss., 
PiBRCB  City,  Mo., 
Bloomington,  Ind., 
Sbymour,  Ind., 
Ambricus,  Ga. 
Bahalia,  Miss. 
Elk  Falls,  Kan., 


Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, 
£.  Saganaw.  Mich.,' 
Columbus,  O., 
Cbdar  Rapids,  Ia., 
Portsmouth,  O., 
Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Atlantic,  Iowa, 

CiRCLBVILLB,  O. 

Carlinvillb,  III., 
Olamon,  Mb., 
Hartford  City^  Ino., 
St.  Jambs,  N.  Y., 
Sullivan,  Ind., 
Clinton,  III., 
Taunton,  Mass., 
Columbus,  Kan. 


And  500  other  large  Cities  and  ToT^ms. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  &  New  York.     _ 


ih  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.'S  -1^ 
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s.  BRIEF  HISTCPRY  OF  AWCIENl?  FEaPI/ES, 

With  special  attention  to  the  social  as  well  as  political  life  of  the  nal)t)ns.  Superbly  illustrated  with  M  jps 
and  Engravings.  History  made  v*z//</by  *'  Scenes  from  Real  Life/'  Profuse  "  Historical  Recreaiious." 
By  the  author  of  Barnes*  Brief  U,  S.  History.     Postpaid,  ^1.25. 

g«  FOPUI.AH  SCIENCE  READER. 

By  James  Monteith.  Adapted  for  supplemental  reading  in  intermediate  classes.  Presents  a  number  of 
easy  and  interesting  chapters  in  Natural  Science  and  Natural  History,  interspersed  with  appropriate  se- 
lections from  the  best  authors.     Beautifully  illustrated.     Postpaid,  90  cents. 

a.  SECaWB  QERMAM  BQQM^^^ 

By  James  H.  Worman,  A.  M.  Pursuing  the  natural  or  Pestaiozzian  method,  by  which  the  langna^e  is  ac- 
quired (as  children  learn  their  own  vernacular)  without  the  help  of  English.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  50  cis. 

_  4«  BikHHEB'  PaFUE^AR  DRAWIMG, 

A  new  series,  by  an  agent  of  Drawing- Books»  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  experience  i^^  hundredn,  of 
teachers 'v[\.  yX^^x  compilation.  Complete  in  thirteen  numbers  (Books  01-  Cirds).  Also  Patent  Hiank 
Folios  for  inserting  and  removing  the  Cards  at  pleasure;  also  Manuals  of  Instruction  for  each  grade. 
Introductory  Course,  18  cts.  Freehand  Course,  Books  1  to  4,  12  cls.  each ;  Books  5  to  8,  15  els.  c  ich. 
Mechanical,  2  books,  18  cts.  each.  Perspective,  2  books,  18  cts.  each.  Folios,  Manuals,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
per  circulars.     Specimen  pages  free, 

s.  F©mTS  m  HiBxaRY. 

By  Dr.  John  Lord,  the  famous  historical  lecturer  and  author.  A  General  History  for  Schools,  catcclieti- 
cally  arranged.     Practical,  terse,  and  comprehensive.     Postpaid,  ^1.25. 

6«  FiRex  i^EseorfB  m  greee. 

By  Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University.  Part  I.  includes  78  English  and  Oeek  L^'^s  .ns, 
alternating  ;  Part  II.,  selections  from  the  Anabasis  and  the  Memorabilia.  An  elementary  drill-Ux)'.;  on 
the  Inflections  and  Syntax.     It  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  rudimentary  instruction.     Postpaid,  ;$i. 

.  r«  BARIf EB'  NEW  MAXHEMAi-TTCB. 

Complete  in  three  books.  A  miracle  of  practical  condensation.  I.  Fritnary  Arithnielic  and  TahU  Hook 
15  cents.  II.  7he  National  Arithmetic,  75  cents.  III.  Elements  of  Algebra,  $l.  These  b.»oks 
are  perhaps  destined  to  cfi'ect  a  revolution  in  their  department. 


§• 
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The  celebrated  Standard  Series,  by  Swinton  and  Cathcart.  I.  Easy  SteAs  for  Little  Feet,  25  c!s.  II. 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading,  30  cts.  111.  Book  of  Tales,  50  cis.  IV.  Readings  in  Nature  s  I>ook, 
65  cts.     V.  Seven  American  Classics,  50  cts.     VI.  Seven  British  C/assiis,  50  cts. 

9*  F]?aMSt£cai  I«essoas  in  EngUsti* 

Made  brief  by  the  omission  of  non-essentials*  By  J.  B.  M.  SiLL,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michi.-  in. 
This  volume  deals  withM^  language  as  it  is,  and  not,  as  nearly  all  gtattimarians  have  done,  as  il:>-i  ^'h 
it  were  the  more  systematic  and  orderly  Latin  or  Greek.  By  conscientious  ab-tinence  from  hiu  jy 
drawn  distinctions  which  are  at  the  best  purely  matters  of  curiosity,  the*  author  is  ihe  first  to  coulinc  liiis 
study  to  its  proper  function  of  inculcating  the  correct  use  of  speech.     Pi  ice,  60  cents. 

<S>/>6c£l»^Ji  JPflfgrC*  of  our  new  publications  forwarded  free  of  cost  to  any  address.  Complete  copies 
ordered  for  examination  may  be  returned  at  our  cost,  if  not  approved,  and  the  pric^  paid  will  be  refunded. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

FT7BL.ISS£H'S  -WAHBHOTJSBS : 

111  &  113  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK;  34  &  36  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

A.  F.  FLINT,  aen'l.  Agt.,  930  Market  St ,  Fliiladelpliia. 


TOUMAN'S  CHEMISTRY, 
MARSH'S  BOOK-KEEPING, 


«  A  SUCCESS  EVER-y  WHERE,  •J^^ 

APPLETONS'  READERS,  PENNSYLVANIA  Agency  quackenbos'  composition 

APPLBT0N8'  ARITHMETICS,     ^     (J)  ^       J  V    i^  ^^  RHETORIC, 

QUACKENBOS' GRAMMARS,      JL^  .  ^^^l^tOH&\/0.     KRUSI'S  DRAWING  BOOKS, 

APPLBTONS'  GEOGRAPHIES,  EDUCATIONAL  DEPJ^RTMENT. 

r^^Has   J0=^  ^  ^-  I^^SSMOSB,  Manager,  ;™^"  ^^^  ^^ 

QUACKKNBOS  HISTORIES.  POTTS VILLB,  PA.  ^^^^  Standard  Text-Books. 

The  pooks  pemanded  by  Educators. 

•>  WM  f  PEY  ¥pi]\IK,^WJl^JF  5FJIEY  ^Y.  <^ 

-^  Tl&e  l^ate^t  aa€  Best  lI'^^t^BacikQ, 

X['ro2n  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Edited  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Lli.  D. 
Suptv  Public  Instruction,  and  J.P.  McCaskey,  Principal  Made 

High  School,  Lancaster ,  Pa. 

We  have  been  through  Appletons*  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted 
with  them.  Lessons  on  "  How  to  Read*' are  placed  at  intervals  through  them.  These 
present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  child.  Being  made  reading  exercises,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 
by  way  of  an  introduction. 

GIVE  ENTIEE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  WHERE 

THEY  ABE  USED. 

From  JESSE  NEWLIN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 

and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Having  visited  nearly  all  the  fifty-four  districts  in  which  Appletons*  Readers  have  been 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  officers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exception^  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  of  our 
School  Readers.     I  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons*  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular  ;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
that  is  not  essential. 


A  full  set  of  Appletons'^  Readers  will  besent  pr^-paid  to  any  Director^  Teacher  j  or  Friend 
of  Edueationy  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  $i.io.  After  inspection  they  can,  if  desired ,  be 
returned,  at  our  expense,  and  the  money  refunded. 

Exchange.        Introduction 

-a.p»p»lti:tons'  i^irst  rkadkr,     -     -     -      ^o.io  .20 

-A.l*I>LK'rO]Srs»  SPiCOND    RKADKR,   -  -  .15  .33 

-AlPPLKTONS'  third  RKAIDK.R,    -       -  -            .20  .43 

jA^PI'LK'rOlSrS'  FOURTH    RKi^uilR,  -  .S5  .50 

-A.PIr'LICTONfcJ'  fifth:    RKi^DiiiR,       -  -  -            .40  l.OO 

~  JOaiT  ^.  M.  P^SSMOHE,  Potts ville.  Fa? 


Patent  Jriumph  Pesk. 

•^  DeVE-T^IIiED  jm  gTEEIi-DeWELED.-J* 

The  Most  Popular  Desk  in  the  Market. 

■^  Over  One  Million  ITovr  in  "Use.  ^ 


Ita  Fopulaxitr  and  Superiority  are  further  attested  and  endorsed 

by  Hundreds  of  Adoptions  and  Re-adoptions  in  1860, 

a  few  of  whidi  are  herein  named. 


AdopUoDB,  1880. 

CAMDEN,  N,  J. 

ROCHESTER,     N.  V. 

BINCHAMPTON,  " 

SYRACUSE, 

HUNTINGDON,  PA. 

LOCK  HAVEN,      ■• 

WILLIAMSPORT," 

McKEESPORT,      " 

MEADVILLE,        " 

MONTOURSVILLE, 

SHAMOKIN, 

SHENANDOAH  CITY 

SHREWSBURY,    " 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ac.       ftc.,       &c. 

POTTSTOWN,  PA 

PHCENIXVILLB, 
READING, 
SCR  AN  TON, 

ROBNELISVILLE,  K.  ¥ 
ALTOONA,  PA 

BRIDGETON,  N.J 

HARRISBURC,  PA 

MONONGAHELACITY, 
NEWCASTLE,  PA 

BELLEFONTE,  " 

NEWCASTLE,  DEL 

PALO  ALTO,  PA 

MERCER, 
MIFFLINTOWN, 

ftc,       ftc,       Ac. 


Tb«   PeoasTlvanla   Btat*  Airlcultairal  Society   Awarded  tbe  EUgbast 
Frami-ain,  September   16th,  ie79,foir 

Excellence  in  Comfort,  Construction  and  Durability. 

If  you  want  a  Desk  that  will  stand  as  long  as  the  house  you  are  building 

BUT  TWB  "TPRIEMFH." 


9"  Send  for  Fall  Descriptive  Circular. 

Jieystone  School  and  Church  furniture  Go., 

518  ABCE  STBEET,  PTnTiATtgLPHIA. 
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THE  LEADING  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  AMERICAN  SYSTEMS  OF 
PUBLIC  EDUCATON.* 


EDUCATIONAL  systems,  as  they  exist 
in  Che  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  may  be  said  to  be*  indigenous.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World  from  which  they 
could  have  been  copied.  So  far,  at  least, 
as  their  leading  characteristics  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  grown  up  upon  Amer- 
ican soil,  moulded  into  their  present  shape 
by  the  peculiar  social  and  political  condi- 
tions, out  of  which  they  have  sprung,  and 
by  which  they  have  been  surrounded. 
Doubtless,  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  coun- 
try, brought  with  them  across  the  sea  some 
notions  respecting  education  and  schools. 
But  European  nations  had  not  in  operation, 
at  that  early  day,  any  general  scheme  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  They  had  estab- 
lished universities  of  great  celebrity;  and, 
in  certain  localities,  there  flourished  excel- 
lent, isolated,  elementary  schools — but  no- 
where could  there  be  found  comprehensive 
systems  of  public  education.  The  idea,  if 
anywhere  entertained,  that  education  should 
be  placed  by  the  hands  of  the  Government 
within  the  reach  of  all  its  citizens — even  the 
poorest  and  humblest — had  not  then  taken 
practical  shape  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of 
nations,  the  prevailing  sentiment  among 
those  in  authority  being,  that  it  was  unwise, 

*  A  paper  read  before  Ihe  National  Educalional  As- 
sociation, at  Atlanta,  Geoi^ia,  July  20,  lESl,  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham. 


if  not  dangerous,  to  educate  the  masses  of 
the  people.  To  this  statement  an  exception 
should,  perhaps,  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
industrious,  brave,  liberty-loving  country 
of  William  the  Silent.  Holland  had  estab- 
lished, soon  after  achieving  her  independ- 
ence— late  in  the  sixteenth  century — a  large 
number  of  schools,  substantially  free,  and' 
open  to  all ;  and,  thence,  I  am  disposed 
(o  think,  our  father^  brought  the  seeds 
of  those  systems  of  education,  which  they 
planted  in  ihe  soil  of  their  adopted  country, 
and  whose  ripened  growth  now  covers  the 
whole  land.  Something  of  American  senti- 
ment may  be  detected  in  the  memorable 
words  of  the  far-seeing  patriot,  John  of 
Nassau,  in  pressing  upon  his  brother,  ihe 
Prince  of  Orange,  favorable  action  in  regard 
to  the  ^ficstion  of  universal  education. 
"  You  must  urge  upon  the  States- General," 
said  he,  "that  they  should  establish  free 
schools,  where  children  of  quality,  as  well 
as  of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum, 
could  be  well  and  Christianly  educated  and 
brought  up.  This  would  be  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  work  you  could  ever  accomplish 
for  God  and  Christianity,  and  for  the  Neth- 
erlands themselves.  Soldiers  and  patriots 
thus  educated  with  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
and  a  Christian  conscience,  also,  churches 
and  school  books  and  printing  presses,  are 
better  than  all  armies,  armories,  alliances 
and  treaties  that  can  be  had  or  imagined  in 
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the  world.  * '  Wonderful  words  to  have  been 
written  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  ! 
Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  resided  some  years  in  Holland,  be- 
fore their  immigration  to  America ;  that  the 
Dutch,  themselves,  settled  New  York  and 
planted  colonies  along  the  Delaware  ;  that 
Roger  Williams  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
Holland,  that  he  spoke  the  Dutch  language 
fluently;  and  that  William  Penn  traveled 
and  preached  in  the  Low  Countries  and  had 
many  followers  thence  to  America.  And 
with  these  significant  facts  before  us,  we 
may  probably  reach  the  principal  source  of 
such  notions  of  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, as  were  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
first  settlers.  These,  however,  were  merely 
germs — their  development  was  controlled 
by  the  new  conditions  to  which  it  was  sub- 
ject. The  change  brought  about  in  the 
course  of  years,  almost  amounts  to  a  new 
creation  ;  and,  hence,  our  educational  sys- 
tems, as  they  exist  to-day,  may  be  consid- 
ered purely  American. 

The  historian  will  find  matter  of  much 
interest  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  educational  systems  in  our  several 
States.  They  have  not  always  been  as  we 
see  them  at  the  present  time.  There  has 
been  a  wonderful  evolution  in  operation 
from  the  beginning.  The  people  in  our 
older  States  did  not  come  at  once  to  see 
that  schools  must  be  wholly  supported  at 
the  public  expense.  The  first  schools,  even 
when  free,  were  in  many  instances  essen- 
tially denominational,  and  religious  was 
mingled  with  secular  instruction.  In  some 
of  the  States,  gratuitous  education  was  pro- 
vided only  for  the  poor,  while  in  others, 
each  pupil  was  compelled  to  pay  a  greater 
or  less  amount  towards  the  common  ex- 
pense. It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to 
unfold  the  mode  in  which  the  grand  under- 
lying principles  of  public  education  gradu- 
ally secured  practical  recognition  in  the 
school  legislation  of  the  country^but  it  is 
no  part  of  my  purpose  at  thi^  tim^to  enter 
upon  a  prolonged  inquiry  of  this  character. 
The  special  object  of  this  paper  is  to  set 
before  you  the  leading  characteristics  of  our 
systems  of  public  education  as  we  now  have 
them,  leaving  to  others  the  full  discussion 
of  their  evolution  from  differing,  pre-exist- 
ing systems.  The  good  I  hope  to  come 
from  what  I  have  to  say  is,  first,  to  show 
where  we  stand  as  a  nation  educationally, 
what  are  the  essential  features  of  our  sys- 
tems of  public  education,  arid  wherein  they 
differ  from  those  of  other  countries ;  and. 
second,  to  furnish  some  guide  to  the  school 


legislation  of  States  in  which  educational 
systems  are  new. 

I.  The  feature  of  American  public  school 
systems  that  is  apt  first  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  one  who  would  note  their  character- 
istics as  they  exist  to-day,  is  that  the  schools 
provided  are  open  to  children  of  proper 
age  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  rank,  color, 
or  religion.  No  discrimination  is  allowed. 
All  enjoy  equal  school  privileges.  The  object 
is  to  make  education  universal.  The  prin- 
ciple is  everywhere  recognized  that  as  God 
made  every  human  being  capable  of  recei^ 
ing  an  education,  it  is  a  duty  to  educate 
him.  If  one  man  is  worth  more  to  the 
State,  to  society,  to  himself,  on  account  of 
being  educated,  the  claim  is  considered 
valid  for  all  men.  The  doctrine  of  equality 
in  school  privileges  was  not  always  recog- 
nized among  us.  The  country  came  to  it 
by  slow  degrees,  but  the  only  departure 
from  it  that  need  be  specially  noticed  is  to 
be  found  in  our  treatment  of  the  colored 
people.  This  class  of  people  did  not  gen- 
erally enjoy  in  the  past,  even  at  the  North, 
school  privileges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by 
more  favored  classes.  This  injustice  is  no 
longer  done  them  in  that  section  of  the 
country;  and,  throughout  the  South,  heroic 
efforts  are  being  made  to  educate  all  classes 
alike.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
drift  of  events  on  all  sides  of  us. .  In 
their  onward  march  they  have  swept 
from  before  them  every  obstacle,  however 
formidable,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  com- 
plete equality  in  educational  privileges ; 
and,  for  better  or  for  worse,  we  are  to  try, 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  with  a  thor- 
oughness unknown  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world,  the  experiment  of  universal  edu- 
cation. Our  population  of  fifty  millions  is 
made  up  of  people  of  many  nationalities,  of 
many  religions,  of  several  different  races 
and  colors,  of  all  ranks  in  the  social  scale ; 
but  the  spirit  of  our  laws  is  to  open  the 
doors  of  our  public  schools  to  all,  and  to 
accord  to  all  like  educational  opportunities. 
The  social  and  political  results  of  this  pol- 
icy are  beyond  human  foresight.  The 
wisdom  of  man  cannot  solve  the  dark  prob- 
lem. May  God  grant  that  it  is  the  way 
appointed  by  him  to  make  free  institutions 
permanent ! 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  while  edu- 
cation is  theoretically  universal  in  this  coun^ 
try,  practically  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  growing  up  illiterate. 
This  is  not  only  the  case  in  States  where 
public  education  is  of  recent  introduction, 
but  in  no  part  of  the  country  have  schools 
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been  established  sufficient  in  themselves, 
without  extraneous  aid,  to  draw  all  children 
to  them  or  to  reach  with  their  benefits  the 
whole  youthful  population.  Hence,'  in 
some  States,  compulsory  educational  laws 
have  been  enacted ;  in  others,  with  more 
caution,  power  has  been  granted  simply  to 
arrest  truant  and  vagrant  children,  and  to 
establish  and  support  suitable  institutions  in 
which  to  instruct  and  train  them ;  and  still 
others  are  waiting  before  resorting  to  severer 
measures,  to  test  in  every  possible  way  the 
efficacy  of  good  schools,  with  attractive  sur- 
roundings, efficient  administration,  and  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  to  bring  into 
school  of  their  own  accord  all  children 
properly  circumstanced,  pit  is  the  unalter- 
able purpose  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  I  interpret  their  will,  to  secure  to  every 
child  born  in  it  at  least  an  elementary  edu- 
cation— voluntarily  if  he  will,  but  by  com- 
pulsion if  it  becomes  necessary.  For  my- 
self, I  have  been  averse  to  resorting  to 
compulsory  laws  for  educational  purposes. 
I  have  thought  that  such  laws  could  not  be 
enacted  and  enforced  in  this  country  with- 
out some  sacrifice  of  what  we  have  consid- 
ered republican  principles,  nor  without 
working  some  harm  to  the  schools  them- 
selves ;  but  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  ignorance  is  an  evil  of  such  magnitude, 
undermining  as  it  does  the  very  foundations 
of  free  institutions,  that  it  must  not  on  any 
account  be  tolerated.  I  am,  therefore,  for 
compelling  children  to  attend  school  or  to 
receive  proper  instruction  and  training,  if 
otherwise  they  would  grow  up  in  ignorance ; 
and  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  policy  that  is 
destined  to  prevail  in  America. 

2.  The  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  free.  No  charge  whatever  is 
made  for  instruction  in  any  grade  of  school. 
The  air  of  heaven  is  not  more  free  than 
education  is  to  all  the  children  of  the 
nation,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  This 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  There  is 
probably  not  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  that  began  its  educational  work  by 
providing  schools  absolutely  free.  In  the 
famous  Massachusetts  law  of  1647,  consid- 
ered the  oldest  of  our  statutes  relating  to 
public  schools,  it  was  ^enacted  that  the 
wages  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  paid, 
"either  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general.** 
Fees  were  exacted  of  children  attending 
public  schools  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island,  even  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  poor  only  were 
taught  gratuitously  in  Pennsylvania   until 


1834.  There  were  isolated  free  schools  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South  at  an  early  day,  but  no  efficient  free 
school  systems.  The  newer  States,  those 
admitted  into  the  Union  at  the  close  of  the^ 
Revolutionary  war,  with  exceptions  at  the 
South,  and  except  Michigan  at  the  North, 
began  by  establishing  schools  uncondition- 
ally free.  They  profited  by  the  example  of 
their  elder  sisters.  The  Western  States,  in 
an  especial  manner  as  they  came  one  by 
one  upon  the  political  stage,  incorporated 
provisions  securing  free  education  to  all  the 
people  into  their  organic  laws,  and  soon 
had  in  operation  systems  of  public  schools 
on  a  magnificent  scale ;  and,  as  they  grad- 
ually assumed  that  prominent  place  in  the 
Union  to  which  they  speedily  became  en- 
titled, the  influence  of  their  advanced  posi- 
tion was  sensibly  felt  by  the  older  States. 
That  education  is  wholly  free  to-day 
throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  nation 
is  owing  greatly  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  intelligent,  energetic,  far-seeing  pio- 
neers who  settled  and  built  up  the  mighty 
commonwealths  of  the  great  West. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  consider  that  free 
schools  alone  will  answer  the  conditions  of 
our  political  institutions  or  meet  the  wants 
of  our  people.  In  this  respect  we  are  in 
advance  of  other  nations,  for  even  in  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  the  Old 
World  free  schools  have  as  yet  obtained 
small  foothold.  Although  efforts  are  now 
in  progress  in  France  and  Belgium  to  make 
elementary  education  gratuitous,  there  are 
at  present  no  free  schools  in  Europe  except 
in  Switzerland.  As  a  rule,  fees  are  exacted 
of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  schools. 
They  are  generally  small,  are  sometimes 
remitted  in  case  of  extreme  poverty,  but 
they  are  everywhere  imposed  as  a  tax.  We 
see  in  the  exaction  of  these  fees  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  ed- 
ucation, but  it  not  so  understood  abroad. 
Europe  -holds  that  education  must  be  at 
least  par1:ially  paid  for  to  be  appreciated  ; 
in  America,  we  know  our  schools  are  dear 
to  the  people  because  they  are  free.  To 
remit  the  fees  imposed  upon  one  class  of 
pupils,  and  exact  those  imposed  upon  an- 
other class,  would  be  to  create  a  distinction 
among  children  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
exceedingly  odious  in  this  country.  Our 
policy  is  to  make  the  schools  entirely  free, 
that  all  who  attend  them  may  stand  on  a 
ground  of  perfect  equality. 

3.  A  third  characteristic  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  is  that  it  is 
unsectarian.     The  schools  are  managed  by 
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Christian  men,  taught  by  Christian  teach- 
ers, patronized  by  Christian  parents;  but 
their  spirit  is  to  avoid  any  exercise  of  a 
religious  character  that  will  offend  the  most 
tender  conscience.  The  Bible  is  read  and 
liymns  are  sung  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  schools ;  prayers  are  offered  in  a 
smaller  number  \  but  such  observances  are 
practiced  by  common  consent,  and  without 
objection.  The  laws  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  religious  instruction  in  school  are 
exceedingly  flexible,  wisely  adapted  to  the 
varying  denominational  character  of  the 
population.  These  laws  would  even  permit, 
in  most  of  our  States,  in  a  community  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  to  have  imparted  in  a 
public  school  religious  instruction  after  the 
manner  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  all  the  patrons  of  a  school 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, no  question  would  be  raised  as  to 
the  form  of  religious  instruction  introduced. 
It  is  only  because  children  of  different 
religious  denominations  nearly  always  at- 
tend the  same  school,  and  their  parents  pay 
taxes  for  its  support — only  because  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  **  common  schools,"  open  to 
all — that  it  has  been  found  expedient  either 
to  confine  religious  instruction  to  the  brief 
and  simple  exercises  to  which  no  one  ob- 
jects, or  to  dispense  with  them  altogether. 
The  prevailing  policy  throughout  the  whole 
nation  is  to  preserve  in  the  public  schools 
as  much  religious  instruction  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  consciences  of  those  who  directly 
patronize  them,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
make  them  thoroughly  unsectarian,  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  formal  religious  instruc- 
tion when  no  other  alternative  remains  pos- 
sible. The  administration  of  a  system  of 
schools  to  which  all  contribute  support  must 
be  fair  to  all ;  and  the  rights  of  conscience 
must  be  preserved  in  this  country  at  all  haz- 
ards. If  religious  instruction  is  excluded 
from  the  school,  it  can  be  given  in  the  fam- 
ily, at  the  Sunday-school  or  the  church  ; 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  unnatu- 
ral divorcement  in  what  should  be  joined 
together,  if  secular  instruction  is  given  at 
one  time  and  place  during  the  day,  and  re- 
ligious instruction  is  given  at  another  time 
and  place.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
also,  that  the  exclusion  of  formal  religious 
instruction  from  a  school  may  leave  undis- 
turbed its  religious  life,  the  purest  morals 
may  still  be  inculcated,  and  the  teacher's 
example  may  remain  an  unwritten  gospel, 
touching  and  ennobling  every  child  coming 
within  its  influence. 

In  Europe,  public  education  in  Holland 


has  been  secular  since  1857,  Belgium  is  trying 
to  enforce  the  principles  of  secular  educa- 
tion, and  France  is  deeply  agitated  upon  the 
subject ;  but  elsewhere  religious  instruction 
of  a  denominational  character  is  generally 
imparted  in  the  schools,  and  there  are  ties 
of  one  kind  or  another  connecting  them 
with  the  church.  Here,  too,  the  school 
was  once  a  religious  institution.  The 
school-house  was  in  the  early  days  fre- 
quently planted  alongside  of  the  church,  and 
the  minister  was  either  the  teacher  himself, 
or  it  was  considered  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
lo^k  after  the  school.  Religious  instruc- 
tion suited  to  the  views  of  the  prevailing 
denomination  formed  an  impprtant  part  of 
the  exercises.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  schools  which  preceded  the  public 
schools,  and  such  in  good  part  was  the 
character  of  the  first  public  schools  them- 
selves. They  have  changed  because  the 
times  have  forced  changes  upon  them — 
changed  to  suit  the  complex  demands  of 
modern  society,  with  its  multiplied  sects 
and  varied  religious  opinions.  In  circum- 
stances like  the  present,  public  education 
must  either  be  in  good  degree  secular,  or  it 
must  be  abandoned.  Schools  organized  as 
our  fathers  organized  them  could  not  l^t  a 
day. 

4.  Children  are  seldom  admitted  into  the 
public  schools  of  this  country  under  the  age 
of  five  years.  J<Io  system  of  educating 
little  children  under  this  age,  such  as  the 
Infant  Schools  of  England,  the  Salles 
d'Asiles  of  France,  or  the  Kindergarten  of 
certain  German  cities,  has  received  much 
public  encouragement.  The  American  peo- 
ple seem  inclined  to  consider  the  home  the 
best  school  for  young  children,  and  parents 
the  best  teachers.  The  family  is  the  start- 
ing-point, the  unit,  of  our  civilization. 
Family  influences  sink  most  deeply  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a  child,  and  are  most 
potent  in  the  formation  of  his  character  and 
the  shaping  of  his  life.  We  may  well  pause 
before  we  undertake  to  weaken  these  itifiu- 
ences,  or  to  supplant  them  by  others  which 
may  not  prove  better  in  the  end.  Perhaps 
more  good  would  be  done  by  an  effort  to 
make  the  home  a  fit  place  for  the  education 
of  the  very  young,  than  by  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide suitable  schools  for  these  little  ones 
outside  of  it.  These  questions  then  con- 
front us  :  At  what  age  shall  the  school  take 
the  place  of  the  nursery  ?  When  is  it  best 
that  the  teacher  should  supersede  the  father 
and  mother  in  the  work  of  instruction  and 
training?  The  constitutions  and  laws  of 
several  States  give  the  answer,  at  the  age  of 
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five  or  six  years,  and  the  judgment  thus  ex- 
pressed is  likely  to  remain  unchanged.  And 
is  it  wrong  ?  Are  not  the  chances  greater 
that  the  little  child  will  grow  in  all  direc- 
tions more  as  God  meant  he  should  in  the 
average  American  home,  with  the  substan- 
tial comforts  it  affords,  than  y  handed  over 
in  a  mass  with  some  millions  of  his  fellows 
to  the  cold  guardianship  of  even  the  most 
skillful  instructors  the  State  can  provide? 
Few  thinking  persons  will  hesitate  to  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative. 

But  while  our  children  are  not  permitted 
♦to  enter  the  schools  so  young  as  in  some 
European  countries,  they  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  a  longer  time  under 
instruction.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
States  provide  by  law  that  children  may 
attend  school  until  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  and  in  the  others,  the  practice 
is  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  The  average 
length  of  the  period  during  which  a  child 
may  attend  school  in  the  United  States  is 
over  fourteen  years.  England  closes  the 
doors  of  her  elementary  schools  against  all 
children  at  fifteen  years  of  age ;  Germany 
and  Austria,  at  fourteen  ;  France,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium  and  Holland,  at  thirteen ; 
and  Italy,  at  twelve.  The  comparatively 
long  period  during  which  children  in  this 
country  may  attend  school  is  a  circumstance 
of  marked  significance  in  our  educational 
policy.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  our  school  sys- 
tems ample  room  to  grow,  and  ample  time  to 
allow  the  humblest  citizen  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  their  highest  privileges.  In  the 
Old  World  the  school  period  is  short,  be- 
cause there  is  no  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  in  power  to  see  the  common 
people  educated  beyond  the  mere  elements 
of  knowledge,  or  to  have  them  rise  above 
the  sphere  in  which  they  now  belong  ;  here 
the  school  period  is  long,  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  to  give  all  classes 
the  best  possible  chance  to  obtain  a  good 
education,  and  to  better  their  condition  in 
life.  As  a  child  does  not  need  to  go  to 
school  fourteen  years  to  acquire  the  mere 
elements,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher,  these  fourteen  years  of  school  mean 
Graded  Schools,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools — a  liberal,  practical  free  education 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  True,  there 
are  among  us  persons,  some  of  them  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  who  contend  that  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  was  never 
intended  to  extend  beyond  the  elementary 
branches ;  but  their  narrow  doctrine  has 
received  no  sanction  from  the  framers  of 
our  constitutions  and   laws.     Provisiori   is 


made  therein  for  a  live  system  of  public 
schools,  with  room  to  grow.  With  its 
foundations  thus  safely  secured,  the  system 
has  grown,  is  growing,  and  its  growth  must 
continue. 

Historically,  too,  it  may  be  shown  that 
provision  for  higher  education  is  a  leading 
characteristic  of  American  public  school 
systems.  Grammar  and  High  schools  are 
about  as  old  as  schools  of  lower  grade. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  they  were 
established  cotemporaneously.  In  districts 
of  small  or  scattered  population,  the  higher 
schools  were  compelled  to  wait  on  the 
growth  of  the  lower  ones ;  but  the  former 
have  been  the  complement  and  the  fruitage 
of  the  latter  from  the  beginning.  The  old 
Massachusetts  statute  of  1647,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  providing 
a  free  school  in  every  township  of  fifty 
householders,  provided  at  the  same  time  for 
a  Grammar  school  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
householders  increased  to  one  hundred. 
Connecticut,  in  her  code  of  1650,  adopted 
the  precise  words  of  the  Massachusetts 
statute  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
schools  of  different  grades;  and  in  1701 
enacted  further  that  a  common  school 
should  be  established  in  every  town  having 
over  seventy  families,  and  a  Grammar  school 
in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns,  to 
fit  youth  for  college.  The  first  school  law 
of  New  York,  that  of  1795,  provided  that 
there  should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
'*  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Mathe- 
niatics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to 
complete  a  good  English  education.** 
This  is  quite  an  addition  to  the  three  R's! 
The  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
framed  in  1776,  contained  a  section  look- 
ing towards  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion ;  and  her  free  school  law,  enacted  in 
1834,  pointedly  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  graded  schools.  Moved  by  tlie 
free  school  spirit  awake  in  other  States, 
Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  as  early  as  1779,  P''^" 
posed  a  most  comprehensive  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  embracing  all  grades  of 
schools  from  the  common  school  to  the 
university.  These  are  examples  among  the 
older  States,  showing  the  broad  foundations 
upon  which  public  education  was  based. 
In  all  the  newer  States,  in  legislating  on  the 
question  of  free  schools,  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  that  a  public  school 
system  meant  a  system  of  graded  schools 
adapted  as  to  the  number  of  grades  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people-  In  these 
States,  every  community  established  a  school 
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of  higher  grade  about  as  soon  as  it  was  able 
to  support  it ;  and  to-day  there  can  be  no 
question  anywhere  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  maintain  the  system  they  have 
built  up  in  its  full  integrity. 

5.  The  national  government  with  us  ex- 
erts no  control  in  matters  of  education  in 
the  several  States.  We  have  a  distinct  and 
independent  system  of  schools  in  each 
State  and  Territory,  nearly  fifty  of  them  in 
all,  varied  in  form,  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  in 
the  several  localities;  but  alike  in  most  re- 
spects, and  one  in  every  essential  principle. 
All  that  the  Government  at  Washington  has 
done  for  education  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  It  exercises  a  certain  kind  of 
control  over  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories.  It  provides 
a  military  education  at  West  Point  for 
young  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  army, 
and  a  like  education  at  Annapolis  for  young 
men  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  officers 
of  the  navy.  In  1836,  a  surplus  fund  of 
<J 1 5, 000,000  was  divided  among  the  States, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  used  for 
educational  purposes  ;  and  some  ^8,600,000 
have  been  spent  in  the  course  of  years  in  an 
effort  to  educate  the  Indians,  a  task  which 
never  until  now  seemed  at  all  hopeful.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  was  established  in 
1867,  not  with  any  intention  of  interfering 
with  State  systems  of  education,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  facts  and  diffusing 
information  concerning  education,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  Bureau  has  more 
than  satisfied  the  expectations  of  its  friends, 
and  within  the  sphere  marked  out  it  is  ac- 
complishing great  good.  At  various  times 
Congress  has  made  grants  of  land  to  the 
several  States  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
colleges,  universities,  and  schools  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  These 
lands  were  in  all  cases  either  a  gift  to  be 
used  at  discretion,  or  a  trust  to  be  managed 
according  to  certain  general  directions  by 
the  grantees.  No  right  of  control  was  re- 
served. The  land-grant  policy  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  ordinance  passed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  northwest  territory  in  1785; 
and  since  that  time  not  less  than  150,000,- 
000  of  acres,  a  magnificent  domain,  more 
than  four  times  the  extent  of  the  great  State 
of  Georgia,  has  been  generously  donated 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  The  good 
done  by  these  grants  is  simply  incalculable. 
The  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787  have 
probably  done  as  much  as  all  other  causes 


combined  to  shape  the  school  |K)iicy  of  the 
country.  The  school  systems  of  the  East 
were  in  a  measure  impeded  in  their  growth 
by  old  customs  and  cherished  traditions; 
those  of  the  West,  un trammeled  by  such 
obstacles,  strengthened  by  the  aid  obtained 
from  Congrejs,  fashioned  by  men  full  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  came  into  existence 
fully  matured,  the  unquestioned  fruitage  of 
free  institutions. 

A  policy  so  productive  of  good  should 
not  be  abandoned,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
promising  attempt  made  by  Congress  at  the 
last  session  to  set  apart  forever  the  proceed* 
of  the  sales  of  what  remains  of  the  public 
lands  for  the  purposes  of  education.  As 
probably  the  best  measure  attainable,  I  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
but  failed  in  the  House.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  it  was  the  small  amount  of  money 
it  would  have  yielded.  I  was  quite  willing 
all  the  money  should  go  in  the  direction 
provided  for  in  the  bill ;  I  had  so  expressed 
myself  publicly  before  the  bill  was  acted 
upon  by  Congress,  both  in  Washington  and 
among  my  own  people ;  and  I  am  free  to 
say  now,  that,  as  a  Northern  man  represent- 
ing Northern  men,  my  only  regret  was  that 
the  amount  the  South  would  have  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  could  not 
have  been  made  ten  times  greater.  We  are 
a  body  of  States  with  a  common  life,  5  com- 
mon interest,  a  common  destiny  ;  and  good 
schools  in  Georgia  are  a  benefit  and  a  cause 
of  rejoicing  to  every  true  man  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But  all  this  in  no  way  affects  the  princi- 
ple that  the  authority  to  establish  and  con- 
trol systems  of  education  belongs  to  the 
States,  and  not  to  the  general  Government. 
Other  nations  may  look  upon  our  policy  in 
this  respect  as  complicated,  clumsy,  ineffi- 
cient; but,  in  answer,  we  can  point  to  a 
system  of  public  education  unexampled  in 
its  growth,  unmatched  in  the  vigor  of  its 
life  and  its  promise  for  the  future,  and 
challenging  the  whole  world  to  a  compari- 
son of  results. 

6.  The  position  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment has  been  defined  on  the  subject  under 
consideration;  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
States  themselves  simply  pass  general  laws 
regulating  the  work  of  education,  and  inter- 
fere to  a  very  small  extent  with  its  direct 
administration.  The  real  power  in  educa- 
tional matters  rests  much  nearer  the  people, 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
public  education  in  America  being  the 
local  management  and  the  local  support  of 
the    schools.      **  Local    self-government,'* 
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says  that  fair-minded,  keen-sighted  English 
student  of  our  educational  institutions, 
Bishop  Fraser,  "  is  the  main-spring  of  the 
American  school  system.** 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  four  distinct  centres  of  political 
power  :  the  great  Goverment,  whose  seat  is 
Washington,  covering  the  whole  country ; 
the  several  State  Governments,  with  their 
reserved  powers  and  duties ;  the  county 
Governments,  within  those  of  the  State ; 
and  last,  township  Governments,  including 
under  that  name  the  goverments  of  all  sub- 
divisions of  counties,  which  are  the  units  of 
our  political  system.  It  is  to  the  hands  of 
these  township  governments,  these  local 
municipalities,  so  close  to  the  people  as  to 
touch  their  very  homes  and  hearts,  are 
intrusted  mainly  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities of  the  education  of  the  children  of 
our  fifty  millions  of  people,  soon  to  num- 
ber hundreds  of  millions.  They  are  the 
imperium  in  imperio  of  the  American  system 
of  education.  It  is  officers  elected  by  the 
townships  who  in  the  main  locate  and  build 
school-houses,  provide  the  school  supplies, 
fix  the  school  terms,  employ  the  teachers 
and  determine  their  salaries,  arrange  courses 
of  study  and  select  text-books,  grade  the 
schools — establishing  High  Schools  if  they 
see  proper — ^prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools  and  the 
attendance  of  pupils,  and  receive  and  dis- 
burse the  money  that  comes  into  tlieir 
hands  from  the  State  or  from  invested 
funds,  and  levy  and  collect  the  additional 
taxes  necessary  to  keep  the  schools  in  ope- 
ration the  desired  length  of  time.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  wide  world  is  such  power  placed 
so  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and 
nowhere  else,  probably,  could  it  be  so 
placed  with  as  much  safety  and  success. 
Our  schools  really  owe  little  to  the  Govern- 
ment, National  or  State,  but  they  are  almost 
wholly  what  the  people,  in  their  private 
capacity,  have  made  them.  Here  is  their 
strength  ;  and  here,  too,  is  found  their  weak- 
ness. 

With  an  intelligent,  liberal,  progressive 
people,  the  American  plan  is  the  best  possi- 
ble ;  but  with  the  conditions  reversed,  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  ignorant  or  want- 
ing in  public  spirit,  no  plan  could  be  so 
bad.  Let  our  people  degenerate  in  intelli- 
gence or  virtue,  let  them  sink  back  into  an 
age  of  darkness,  as  nations  have  done'  in 
the  past,  and  our  schools  will  go  to  pieces, 
and  with  them,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  great 
republic  will  die.  Our  only  hope  of  saving 
free  institutions  is  to  save  the  schools^  and 


the  only  way  to  save  the  schools  is  to  en- 
lighten and  lift  up  the  people. 

The  doctrine  of  States  Rights  is  a  favorite 
one  at  the  South;  but  if  I  do  not  mistake 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  doctrine  of  local 
self-government,  the  complete  decentraliza- 
tion of  power,  is  stronger  at  the  North. 
Thinking  men  among  us  there  are  disposed 
to  maintain  that  the  vital  principle  of  re- 
publicanism, of  democracy,  in  this  country, 
is  not  to  be  found  at  Washington,  or  at  any 
of  the  State  capitals,  but  rather  in  the  little 
republics  of  the  township  and  the  town. 
Certainly,  if  we  preserve  freedom  in  these, 
we  will  be  able  to  preserve  it  in  the  greater 
political  bodies  of  which  they  constitute  the 
component  units.  Hence,  the  vital  impor- 
tance we  should  attach  to  that  feature  of 
our  school  systems  which  places  their 
management  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authorities.  Do  not  overlook  it 
in  shaping  your  educational  work  here  in 
the  South.  Lose  it,  and  all  that  is  most 
essential  is  lost.  An  organization  covering 
a  larger  territory,  a  state  or  national  system, 
may  produce  quicker  returns,  may  seem  for 
a  time  more  effective ;  but,  in  the  end,  it 
will  become  a  dry  piece  of  government 
mechanism,  perhaps  symmetrical  in  form 
and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  wanting 
in  the  vitalizing  principle,  the  educative 
power,  of  an  organization  that  lies  close  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

Can  you  of  the  South  bear  another 
friendly  word  ?  You  must  learn  to  rely 
mainly  upon  local  taxes  for  the  support  of 
your  schools.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  National  Government  will 
come  to  your  aid  by  placing  a  liberal  fund 
at  your  disposal.  Your  several  States  will, 
doubtless,  continue  to  make  appropriations 
for  school  purposes  proportioned  to  their 
increasing  ability.  But  the  most  that  is 
likely  to  be  done  in  this  way,  will  not  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  open  your  schools  in  the 
numbers  and  for  the  time  your  interests 
demand.  The  largest  school  funds  we  have 
at  the  North  yield  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  money  required  for  school  purposes. 
Our  people  support  theif  schools  mainly  by 
taxes  taken  out  of  their  own  pockets.  I 
have  known  poor  people  in  districts  among 
the  mountains  of  my  own  State  to  tax 
themselves  five  per  cent,  of  all  they  were 
worth,  in  a  single  year,  to  secure  good 
schools  for  their  children  ;  and  two  per  cent, 
is  quite  a  common  annual  tax  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  spirit  like  this  may  deserve  Na- 
tional and  State  aid,  but  it  will  effect  its 
end  without  it.  Wherever  you  may  have  such 
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a  spirit  here,  your  work  is  well-nigh  done. 

Do  not  take  my  advice  unkindly.  You 
are  accomplishing  wonders  in  the  way  of 
education,  and  my  only  desire  is  to  aid  you. 
The  task  you  have  in  hand,  of  educating 
your  whole  people,  is  one  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, but  I  have  faith  that  you  will  accom- 
plish it.  Never  before  at  any  time  in  this 
country  has  there  come  to  the  front  as  lead- 
ers, a  body  of  abler  or  more  zealous  men 
than  those  who  now  head  the  educational, 
the  common  school,  army  of  the  South. 
*  They  are  fighting  a  grand  battle,  and  vic- 
tory must  crown  their  efforts.  Your  whole 
country  is  improving.  Its  waste  places  are 
being  repaired.  Its  lost  prosperity  is  re- 
turning. Its  cities  and  towns  are  increasing 
in  population,  and  new  ones  are  springing 
up.  Hope  and  ambition  have  come  back 
to  the  people,  and  *  ^Resurgam  * '  flashes 
out  in  golden  letters  upon  their  banners. 
Cherish  your  schools.  Let  the  people  man- 
age them  in.  the  only  American  way,  by 
managing  them  themselves  ;  and  there  will, 
most  surely,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  arise, 
phcenix-like,  a  new  South,  stronger,  wiser, 
better  than  the  old. 

As  a  contribution  that  may  have  some 
value  in  this  changing  order  of  things,  I 
have  written  this  outline  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  American  systems  of  pub- 
lic education. 

Lancaster y  Fa,,  July  %thy  1881. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATON  AT 
ATLANTA. 


OUR  readers  have  doubtless  looked  for 
some  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  at  Atlanta.  Last 
month  our  columns  were  overcrowded  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  State  Association. 
This  kept  back  what  we  had  to  say  of  the 
Atlanta  meeting  until  the  present  time ;  but 
delay  in  such  a  matter  can  hardly  have  de- 
creased the  interest  felt  in  it.  We  will  not 
pretend  to  give  the  formal  proceedings — 
they  will  fill  a  volume — but  merely  set  down 
certain  points  that  show  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  Never  before  had  such  a  meeting 
been  held  in  the  far  South.  It  was  an  ex- 
periment, of  the  success  of  which  many 
friends  of  the  Association  entertained  ex- 
treme doubt.  There  can  be  doubt  no 
longer ;  it  is  settled  that  hereafter  a  body  of 
educators  will  be  as  welcome,  and  can  delib- 
erate as  freely,  anywhere  in  the  South  as  in 
the  North  or  West. 
In  order  to   prepare  the  people  to  give 


the  Association  a  fitting  reception,  the 
newspapers  of  Georgia,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  South,  had  spoken  kindly  of  it  and 
of  its  purposes.  The  Atlanta  Constitution 
was  foremost  in  this  good  work.  In  a 
leading  editorial,  July  17th,  it  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Association,  told 
where  it  had  met,  who  had  been  its  Presi- 
dents, and  what  work  it  had  done.  It 
added : 

That,  however,  which  commends  the  body 
most  strongly  to  the  people  of  the  South,  is  the 
stand  which  it  has  taken  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional aid  to  education.  It  has  been  outspoken 
and  steadfast  in  its  advocacy  of  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states,  the  distribution  to  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  and  the  fund  to  be 
applied  under  State  laws.  The  Association  is 
pledged  to  this  measure  by  its  past  record; 
and,  having  first  suggested  the  policy,  it  will, 
doubtless,  continue  to  press  it  till  it  becomes 
embodied  in  a  wisely-framed  statute. 

The  Association  has  connected  with  it  the 
following  departments,  namely :  the  depart- 
ment of  elementary  schools,  of  higher  instruc- 
tion, of  normal  schools,  of  school  superintend- 
ence, of  industrial  education,  and  a  department 
recently  added,  called  the  National  Council  of 
Education.  The  Association  sits  sometimes  as  a 
whole  and  sometimes  as  departments,  as  will 
be  indicated  by  the  programme. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  Association  and  its  work, 
that  our  citizens  may  be  prepared  to  give  a  fit- 
ting reception  to  the  distinguished  strangers 
who  will  soon  be  ill  the  city.  Let  that  recep- 
tion, be  such  as  to  make  them  forget  that  there 
have  ever  been  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
North  and  a  South. 

About  thirty  States  were  represented, 
and  the  representatives  included  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
members  enrolled  was  not  nearly  as  great  as 
has  been  the  case  at  other  places ;  but  in  the 
ability  of  those  in  attendance,  no  other 
meeting  ever  surpassed  that  at  Atlanta. 
The  Northern  States  most  largely  repre- 
sented were  Ohio  and  Indiana.  But  few 
members  were  present  from  New  England 
and  New  York,  but  what  they  wanted  in 
quantity  they  made  up  in  quality.  Penn- 
sylvania had  only  three  voices  to  speak  for 
her  :  Edgar  A.  Singer,  of  Philadelphia; 
H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  and  the  writer  of 
this  article.  Outside  of  Georgia,  the 
South  was  not  largely  represented ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  South  was  present  in  the 
persons  of  a  number  of  leading  men  con- 
nected with  her  colleges  and  other  higher 
seminaries  of  leaning,  most  of  her  State  and 
many  of  her  City  and  County  Superintend- 
ents,   and    several   delegations    of    quiet. 
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thoughtful  men  and  women,  who  have  just 
assumed  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  newly- 
established  public  schools.  As  a  body,  the 
Southern  members  seemed  to  prefer  to  lis- 
ten. They  generally  waited  to  be  invited 
to  take  part.  But  having .  overcome  this 
diffidence,  they  showed  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  a  breadth  of  scholarship, 
and  a  zeal  in  the  work  of  education,  unex- 
celled by  members  from  any  other  section 
of  the  country. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Opera 
House,  which  was  draped  with  United 
States  flags.  Vases  of  flowers  stood  on  the 
platform.  The  address  of  welcome  was  de- 
livered by  Governor  Colquitt,  of  Georgia, 
as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 
With  our  whole  hearts  we  greet  and  welcome 
you.  We  deem  it  a  duty,  a  privilege,  a  pleas- 
ure and  an  honor,  to  receive  as  our  guests  men 
and  women  who  are  devoted  to  the  highest  in- 
terest of  society.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  express 
to  you  our  appreciation  of  you  and  your  labors. 
If  I  could  convey  to  you  a  complete  sense  of 
our  esteem  and  of  our  admiration,  indeed,  you 
would  be  prompted  to  believe  that  in  this  city 
and  on  Georgia  soil  the  schoolmaster  is  at 
home,  and  nowhere  else  is  his  noble  mission 
more  honored.  We  welcome  you  because  we 
recognize  in  you  the  most  efficient  conservators 
of  the  virtue,  of  the  dignity,  and  of  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  Next  to  the  mothers  of  our  land, 
there  is  to  be  found  no  such  occupation  or  van- 
tage ground  for  the  elevation,  the  development 
and  refinement  of  the  hum^n  race. 

The  English  politician  who  elected  the  bal- 
lot-maker over  the  law-maker  as  a  framer  of 
the  morals  and  of  the  elements  of  society, 
greatly  missed  in  his  choice  the  seat  of  power. 
Away  from  the  mother's  knee,  and  excepting 
the  first  lisping  accents  of  praise  and  prayer 
from  infant  lips  that  are  taugnt  around  the  fam- 
ily altar,  there  is  not  to  be  found  such  power  as 
is  wielded  by  our  educators  in  our  seats  of 
learning. 

May  I  venture  to  express  right  here  a  word 
and  an  ardent  wish.  It  is  this:  That  these  ed- 
ucators here  and  elsewhere  may  unite  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  harmonize  the  two  great 
powers — religion  and  science — may  endeavor 
to  unite  them  as  the  old  temple  and  Mt.  Zion 
were  united — unite  the  state  and  the  school 
house  by  one  great,  strongly  buttressed  arch. 
What  is  talent  without  moral  principles  ? 
What  is  learning  without  virtue?  I  rejoice 
to  believe  that  these  men  and  women  by  whom 
I  am  surrounded  to-day,  and  who  represent 
such  a  multitude  of  workers  all  over  the  land, 
that  with  you  and  among  you  we  can  find  a  so- 
lution of  this  question  which  unites  virtue  and 
religion,  and  science  and  God  and  Christ. 

Other  governments  and  other  powers  may 
find  some  paliatives  and  some  substitutes  for 
education,  but  in  this  land  we  can  find  no  such 
resources.    Our  republic,  our  union,  is  based 


for  its  safety  on  the  education  of  the  race. 
Upon  our  shoulders  the  government  rests.  I 
am  well  aware  that  oftentimes  it  is  very  plod- 
ding and  very  discouraging  work  among  the 
teachers  and  educators  of  the  land.  They  are 
not  brought  conspicuously  before  the  multitude, 
but  they  move  about  here  and  there  modestly 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties  ;  but  they  have 
this  consolation,  that  they  are  building  for 
themselves  a  name  and  a  character  and  influ- 
ence that  will  outlive  the  marble  monuments 
that  will  be  erected  over  the  graves  of  those 
who  seem  to  have  been  more  honored  ;  and, 
when  they  have  gone  down  to  their  graves,  in 
cultured  minds,  in  believing  hearts,  and  in 
trusting  souls  all  over  the  country,  will  the 
memory  of  the  modest  teacher  be  preserved 
with  gratitude  and  with  tears. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  wish  is  that 
heaven  may  inspire  you  in  your  present  la- 
bors, and  exalt  the  appreciation  of  all  virtuous 
minds  for  you  and  for  your  work,  and  for  the 
dignity  of  your  high  vocation. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  of 
this  State — in  the  name  of  Christianity,  whose 
banners  of  faith  and  love  you  bear — in  the 
name  of  humanity,  whose  wrongs  it  is  your 
noble  mission  to  remove,  in  the  name  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
children  of  the  land  whose  fortunes  and  whose 
destiny  you  shape  and  mould,  I  greet  and  wel- 
come you  to-day. 

The  responses  to  this  address  were  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Hon. 
James  H.  Smart,  and  by  Messrs.  White,  of 
Indiana,  and  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  sessions,  a  letter  was  received 
from  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  regretting  his  inability  to  be 
present.  United  States  Senator  Joseph  H. 
Brown  was  present  on  Friday,  and  deliv- 
ered an  address,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  concluding  portion  : 

Nothing  so  much  interests  us  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  system.  Look  at  the  differ- 
ence between  educated  people  and  uneducated 
Eeople,  and  you  have  a  reason  why  you  should 
old  this  convention.  Look  at  the  results 
achieved  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
What  have  they  done  ?  While,  like  all  other 
people,  they  have  their  faults,  they  are  a  won- 
derful people.  They  have  established  a  sys- 
tem that  has  produced  wonderful  results. 
They  established  the  church,  and  they  estab- 
lished the  school-house  by  its  side  ;  and  they 
have  stood  up  to  it,  and  they  have  made  long 
and  deep  the  foundation  of  their  universities, 
and  they  have  educated  a  large  proportion  of 
the  young  men  of  the  country.  They  have 
sent  out  educated  minds,  and  they  mould  the 
institutions  of  this  country  and  educate  its  sons. 
In  this  country  the  men  who  neglected  their 
education  have  been  obliged  to  sit  in  the  back- 
ground. In  this  matter  of  education  we  must 
not  only  have  all  the  aid  our  people  can  give 
us,  we  must  have  the  aid  of  the  United  States. 
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[Applause.]  And  while  I  differ  from  some  of 
my  northern  friends  in  politics,  I  am  grateful 
for  the  doctrine  they  have  laid  down  on  this 
subject.  I  am  glad  for  another  reason.  We 
have  troubles  here  that  you  don't  have  in  your 
section ;  but,  coming  here,  you  can  better  un- 
derstand them.  At  the  close  of  the  war  we 
had  turned  from  slavery  into  freedom  four  mil- 
lion colored  people.  They  are  not  slaves  now, 
and  never  can  be  again.  I  thank  God  for  it ! 
Now  they  are  citizens,  and  it  is  our  interest,  our 
wish  ancl  our  duty,  to  make  the  best  citizens  in 
our  power  of  them.  But  we  lost  the  value  of 
them,  amounting  to  two  billion  dollars.  We 
lost  our  cause.  Two  armies  were  supported  on 
our  territory.  You  can  see  how  poor  we  were  left. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  colored  people  have 
taken  a  decided  interest  in  education.  But  you 
see  we  were  too  poorto  do  much  for  them.  The 
interest  of  the  Union  requires  their  education, and 
now  I  ask  the  whole  Union  to  come  up  and  help 
us  to  educate  them.  I  was  glad  to  find  the  Senate 
a  unit  on  the  subject.  The  outlook  is  fruitful ; 
and,  with  the  influence  of  this  body  brought  to 
bear,  we  can  educate  them  with  the  help  of 
the  whole  people  and  the  common  treasury. 
Simply  help  us,  and  we  will.  I  did  not  get  up 
to  make  this  speech,  in  addition  I  simply 
want  to  say  another  word.  We  in  Georgia  have 
adopted  a  system  that  has  met  the  approbation 
of  our  colored  friends.  By  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  white  and  colored  people,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  colored  people  would  not  send 
any  pupils  to  the  State  University  at  Athens. 
We  are  making  a  donation  of  $8,000  per  an- 
num to  a  college  for  them,  and  have  always 
done  so.  Under  the  idea  that  the  appropria- 
tion failed  to  be  of  benefit,  a  former  Executive 
recommended  a  discontinuance  of  the  appro- 
priation. In  the  General  Assembly  the  proposi- 
tion to  discontinue  the  appropriation  got  almost 
no  vote  at  all.  In  our  Constitution  we  have 
pledged  one  colored  university  in  the  State. 
We  have  the  white  and  colored  separate  in  our 
city  schools,  and  soon  we  will  give  the  colored 
schools  colored  teachers,  and  we  shall  make 
the  experiment  of  giving  them  a  colored  su- 
perintendent. The  only  trouble  is,  we  have  not 
the  monev  to  do  what  both  races  desire  to  do. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  sessions  lasted  during  four  days. 
The  programme  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
prepared  for  the  Association.  Every  paper 
was  of  interest,  and  the  volume  in  which 
the  whole  is  published  will  be  a  very  valua- 
ble one.  We  are  compelled  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  twice  as  many  papers 
as  there  ought  to  have  been,  and  some  of 
them  were  much  too  long.  There  was  little 
time  for  discussion.  In  a  general  way, 
three  papers,  each  of  nearly  an  hour  in 
length,  were  crowded  into  a  session  ;  and 
this,  with  some  necessary  business,  left  no 
time  for  anything  else.  On  two  or  three 
questions  there  was  a  hurried  discussion 
hich  simply  whetted  an  appetite  for  more 


that  could  not  be  gratified.  The  member- 
ship included  a  vast  amount  of  reserved 
strength  of  which  no  use  was  made.  The 
Board  of  Directors  did  well  to  prohibit 
hereafter  the  reading  of  more  than  two 
papers  at  a  single  session.  It  is  better,  we 
think,  to  have  one  paper  well  discussed  than 
three  hurriedly  read  but  with  no  time  for 
consideration.  The  pedagogic  conferences 
in  France  and  other  European  countries 
limit  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
two  or  three  selected  questions.  These 
they  discuss  for  days,  sometimes  for  a  week, 
and  reach  conclusions  by  a  vote.  Besides, 
the  time  of  the  most  active  members  was 
sorely  taxed  by  the  meetings  of  the  several 
departments,  the  Council  of  Education  and 
the  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  a  question 
whether  these  departments  in  their  present 
shape  have  not  outlived  their  usefulness,  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion will  never  be  successful  if  it  must  hold 
its  sessions  in  the  odds  and  ends  of  time 
between  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 
We  believe  the  Council  is  destined  to  do  a 
good  work,  but  it  must  have  a  clear  field  in 
which  to  do  it. 

The  papers  that  awakened  most  discus- 
sion, the  only  papers  indeed  that  time  was 
found  to  discuss  with  any  degree  of^thor- 
oughness  in  the  general  Association,  were 
one  by  Superintendent  Rickoff,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  **  What  Shall  we  Teach  in 
our  Elementary  Schools?*'  and  one  by  Hon. 
M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  on  the  kindred 
subject  of  **A  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Curriculum.'*  We  present  be- 
low enough  of  these  two  papers  to  show 
their  drift.     Mr.  Rickoff  said  : 

If  now  we  teachers  were  to  look  beyond  the 
traditional  demands  of  the  market  for  which 
we  are  training  the  little  children  under  our 
care,  and  were  to  analyze  minutely  and  con- 
scientiously the  knowledge  and  discipline  of 
the  best  classes  of  grown-up  men  and  women, 
the  moral  and  mental  habiliments,  if  you  .please, 
of  well-informed  and  intelligent  people  of  dif- 
ferent vocations  in  life,  and  if  we  were  then  to 
address  ourselves  not  to  the  supply  of  a  market 
the  demands  of  which  are  determined  by  the 
ignorant  masses  rather  than  the  intelligent,  but 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  a  people,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  curriculum  of  our  com- 
mon schools  would  be  greatly  changed  for  the 
better.  Much  now  taught  would  be  cast  aside 
as  of  little  value  or  as  absolutely  worthless,  and 
its  place  would  be  supplied  with  the  elements 
which  now  scarcely  appear  on  the  programme. 
But  let  me  be  more  specific.  If  the  school- 
master, or  rather  the  true  educator  of  the  race, 
were  to  send  a  commission  to  its  workshops,  its 
farms,  its  churches,  its  political  and  religious 
conventions,  its  teachers    desks,  and  its  edi- 
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torial  rooms,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  of  the  men 
and  women  to  be  found  there,  as  to  how  much 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  common  to  a  majority  of  them — I 
mean  a  majority  of  the  most  intelligent — ^the 
very  leaders  in  each  class — and  if  this  commis- 
sion were  to  make  careful  observation  of  every 
remaining  trace  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
description  of  the  schools  to  be  found  in  the 
modes  of  reasoning  and  styles  of  expression 
used  by  those  whom  they  met  in  the  course  of 
their  inquiries,  and  if  when  this  investigation 
had  been  completed  the  commission  were  to 
set  itself  about  the  elimination  of  everything  in 
the  present  course  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion which  had  been  found  to  have  been  re- 
jected as  of  least  worth  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  most  intelligent  workingmen,  tradesmen 
and  members  of  the  learned  professions,  how 
much  do  you  think  would  remain  of  all  that  is 
so  laboriously  taught  and  so  painfully  learned 
in  the  schools  ? 

Suppose  that  when  room  had  been  made  in 
our  course  of  study  by  throwing  out  that  which 
had  been  found  to  be  comparatively  valueless, 
this  commission  should  substitute Jtherefor  more 
ample  courses  of  instruction  in  those  subjects, 
Yihich  iji  the  progress  of  their  inquiries  they  had 
found  to  have  been  studied  at  school  and  to 
have  been  extended  by  the  great  majority  be- 
yond school  life,  into  the  self-directive  years  of 
manhood  and  womanhood;  and,  further,  if  the 
commission  were  to  add  to  this  curriculum  the 
study  of  the  agencies  through  which  town, 
county,  state,  and  national  governments,  the 
mere  machinery  of  administration,  a  few  of  the 
more  palpable  and  important  principles  of  po- 
litical economy;  and,  still  further,  if  it  were  to 
add  an  introduction  at  least  to  the  great  English 
and  American  authors,  whom  to  know  well  is 
itself  an  education,  and  whom  it  is  a  disgrace 
not  to  know,  and  whose  productions  are  the 
richest  inheritance  of  our  race ;  or,  to  sum  up  in 
more  general  terms,  if  we  were  to  subject  the 
common  course  of  instruction  in  our  common 
district  and  graded  schools  to  a  thorough  revis- 
ion, rigorously  excluding  all  that  is  consciously 
and  unconsciously  neglected  as  valueless  by 
intelligent  men  and  women,  as  soon  as  they 
become  free  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  substituting  those  things  to  which  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  who  is  ambitious 
to  become  a  worthy  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  the  state  or  the  nation,  is  forced  to 
give  earnest  attention  as  soon  as  he  emerges 
from  the  school;  if,  in  a  word,  we  were  to 
"prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  only  that  which 
is  good,"  we  would  perform  the  highest  service 
to  the  cause  of  common  school  education  which 
it  is  possible  for  any  association  to  perform.  If 
we  should  but  boldly  blaze  the  line  of  progress, 
though  we  left  the  road  unguarded  and  full  of 
obstacles,  we  should  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 
education.  Better  methods  of  instruction  came 
to  our  aid  a  short  while  ago,  but  the  reformers 
only  showed  how  we  might  better  do  what  we 
had  been  trying  to  do  before,  notwhat  we  ought 
to  try  to  do. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  New- 
el Fs  paper : 

We  are  by  nature  and  by  training  a  conser- 
vative people,  often  clinging  to  the  old  because 
it  is  old,  and  rejecting  the  new  because  it  is  new. 
In  speaking  on  this  subject  I  want  to  be  under- 
stood in  speaking  of  the  common  school  as  re- 
ferring not  to  the  common  school  of  the  "new 
departure  "  type,  nor  of  the  common  school  of 
the  Oswego  pattern,  nor  of  the  ideal  school  so 
graphically  described  in  the  educational  jour- 
nals. I  mean  the  actual  common  school,  which 
two-thirds  of  our  American  children  must  at- 
tend. In  these  schools  the  course  of  instruction 
adheres  to  the  old  traditions.  First,  the  a,  b, 
c's,  then  the  a-b  abs,  and  then  a  little  spelling 
and  a  little  reading,  then  a  little  more  spelling 
and  a  little  less  reading,  then  a  little  writing  and 
a  trifle  of  arithmetic,  and  a  few  pages  of  geogra- 
phy, recited  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow, 
and  with  this  equipment  the  boy  must  take  his 
part  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Lord  Bacon  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
knowledge  is  power.  Lord  Bacon  never  said 
it,  but  the  counterfeit  has  passed  current  so  long 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  genuine;  and  under  the 
delusion  that  knowledge  of  whatever  kind  and 
however  obtained  is  power,  men  have  seriously 
set  themselves  to  cram  children's  minds  with 
knowledge,  thinking  that  they  were  thereby 
endowing  them  with  power.  The  charge  which 
I  bring  against  our  common  schools  is  that  they 
fail  to  give  power  commensurate  with  the 
knowledge  they  impart.  In  the  further  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  I  shall  assume  the  axiom 
with  which  you  are  famihar,  that  the  education 
of  a  child  should  be  a  continuous  process.  The 
knowledge  acquired  to-day  should  have  an 
organic  connection  with  that  which  was  obtained 
yesterday,  and  with  that  which  will  be  pre- 
presented  to-morrow.  There  should  be  no  break 
m  this  electric  circuit,  else  we  should  only  for- 
get every  day  what  we  had  learned  on  the  day 
previous.  I  think  the  old  Scotch  parish  school 
is  the  prototype  of  the  American  school.  The 
parish  school  had  but  three  classes  :  The  spell- 
ing class,  the  Testament  class  and  the  Bible 
class.  This  seems  simple  enough ;  but  as  every 
American  boy  is  brought  up  with  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  that  he  may  one  day  become 
president,  so  every  Scottish  laddie  was  a 
preacher  in  petto.  And  as  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  church  lay  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  college,  the  education  of 
every  laddie  was  conducted  on  the  hypothesis 
that  he  might  one  day  go  to  college,  and  in  due 
time  ascend  the  pulpit.  The  common  schools 
being  thus  regarded  as  merely  a  flight  of  steps 
leaning  by  gradual  approaches  to  the  high 
school  or  college  and  university,  it  is  evident 
that  the  steps  would  be  made  as  few  and  as 
easy  as  possible.  The  question  would  not  be, 
how  much  can  be  taught  that  will  be  useful  in 
hfe,  but  how  little  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
passport  to  the  higher  grade. 

In  a  revision  of  the  common  school  curriculum, 
the  changes  I  would  suggest  may  be  embraced 
under  three  heads : 
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1.  The  addition  of  new  subjects  of  instruction. 

2.  A  new  apportionment  of  the  old  studies 
with  regard  to  the  time  devoted  to  them. 

3.  A  re-arrangement  of  the  studies  in  \he 
order  of  time. 

Children  should  be  also  taught  Christian 
morals,  and  their  duty  to  one  another.  The 
virtues*  of  honesty,  truthfulness  and  purity 
should  be  inculcated  not  on  occasions  merely, 
but  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept."  I 
would  also  suggest  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of 
health — not  physiology,  as  it  is  now  studied  by 
advanced  pupils,  but  a  few  simple,  homely  les- 
sons. The  revision  will  not  be  complete  un- 
less we  add  some  form  of  manual  industry. 
Girls  should  be  taught  needlework.  I  wish  I 
could  dispose  of  the  boys  as  easily.  They  need 
the  training,  but  the  means  of  employing  them 
are  not  so  obvious.  The  proposed  revision  in- 
cludes a  new  apportionment  of  the  time  given 
to  the  usual  common  school  studies.  I  would 
rob  spelling  of  three-fourths  of  the  time  ordi- 
narily given  to  it.  I  would  discard  English 
grammar  altogether  from  the  common  schools 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  Grammar,  logic  and 
rhetoric  I  would  remand  to  the  high  school  or 
the  college.  In  place  of  grammar,  so-called,  I 
would  give  practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
English.  I  would  cut  off  at  least  one-third  of 
the  arithmetic.  The  whole  section  on  vulgar 
fractions  should  be  expunged,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  ordinary  life  may  require.  Our 
decimal  system  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  com- 
mon school.  History  and  geography  I  would 
abolish  in  name,  but  not  in  reality.  I  would 
make  them  part  of  the  daily  readings  and  con- 
versations between  teacher  and  pupils. 

There  should  be  new  arrangement  of  the 
order  of  the  old  common  school  studies.  The 
traditional  order  is:  the  alphabet,  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  gram- 
mar, history.  A  better  order  would  be  draw- 
ing, writing,  reading,  composition,  arithmetic, 
history  and  geography.  I  have  omitted  gram- 
mar for  reasons  previously  assigned.  I  have 
not  mentioned  spelling,  because  I  assume  that 
constant  writing  will  teach  the  spelling  of 
words  in  general  use. 

The  courtesies  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  Asssociation  at  Atlanta  were  the  free 
use  of  a  very  fine  opera  house,  entertain- 
ment in  private  families  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  accept  it,  a  grand  banquet  at  the 
Kimball  House,  a  free  ride  in  carriages 
through  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Legis- 
lature being  in  session.  These  kindnesses 
were  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Association 
in  a  strong  resolution  heartily  voted. 

The  Association  will  meet  next  year  at 
Saratoga,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon. 
G.  A.  Orr,  of  Georgia. 

As  a  significant  incident  connected  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Association,  we  present 
the  following  correspondence  between  cer- 


tain members  and  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature : 

Atlanta,  July  21. — Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Hon.  John  Eaton  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart. — 
Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  invite  you  to  deliver  before  the  members  of 
the  legislature  and  the  public  at  larg^^ddresses 
on  the  subject  of  public  education.  The  time 
most  suitable  to  us  would  be  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
to-morrow,  and  we  suggest  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  place. 
Respectfully,        D.  L.  MiddlebrOok, 

A.  Clark, 
R.  E.  Mitchell, 

Committee. 

REPLY. 

Messrs.  D.  L.  Middlebrook,  A.  Clark  and  R. 
E.  Mitchell,  Committee  on  Education — Gende- 
men  :  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  this 
date,  inviting  us  to  deliver  before  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  the  public  at  large  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  of  public  education, 
naming  as  the  most  suitable  time  4  o'clock 
Friday,  and  suggesting  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  the  place,  we  have  to  say 
that  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred, and  will  accept  the  invitation.  You 
may  therefore  expect  us  to  meet  you  at  the  time 
and  place  mentioned.     Respectfully  yours, 

J.  P.  Wickersham, 
J.  H.  Smart, 
John  Eaton.  , 

At  the  time  named  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  filled  with  mem- 
bers and  citizens.  The  addresses  were 
well  received,  and  there  seemed  to  exist 
among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  an 
eager  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  working  of  school  systems  in  States 
where  they  had  been  a  long  time  established. 

The  following  is  Pennsylvania's  contribu- 
tion to  the  speech-making,  as  reported  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution : 

Dr.  Orr  then  introduced  Dr.  Wickersham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  he  said  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  that  state  for 
fifteen  years.  Dr.  Wickersham  began  by  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  invitation,  and  said  that 
he  had  some  hesitation  in  accepting  it,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  well  informed  as  to 
the  educational  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  He  had  frequently  addressed 
the  legislature  of  his  own  state,  but  here  he  was 
quite  a  stranger.  He  supposed,  however,  that 
a  Georgia  legislature  was  like  a  Pennsylvania 
legislature  in  this :  What  was  wanted  was  not  a 
fine  speech,  but  a  plain,  practical,  straightfor- 
ward statement. 

Mr.  Smart  had  commended  the  Georgia  sys- 
tem of  laws  on  the  subject  of  education.  His 
words  were  not  too  strong.  The  statutes  were 
among  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  The 
weakness  in  the  system,  if  any,  was  in  their 
practical  application.  He  would  notice  certain 
particulars. 
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The  state  school  commissioner  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  and  the  nomination  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  as  should  be  the  case. 
He  said  he  had  heard  objections  made  to  the 
county  school  commissioners ;  he  hoped  they 
would  have  no  influence  with  the  legislature. 
The  system  might  need  improvement,  but  it 
should  not  be  abolished.  Pennsylvania  had 
tried  a  similar  system  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  it  was  stronger  now  than  ever.  Over  the 
whole  world  those  schools  were  the  best  which 
were  supervised  by  experts. 

**The  great  want  of  Georgia,"  said  Senator 
Brown,  "is  well-qualified  teachers."  These 
can  only  be  supplied  by  teachers'  institutes 
and  normal  schools.  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  had  estab- 
lished teachers'  institutes,  and  Georgia,  the 
great  Empire  State  of  the  South,  must  not  re- 
main behind. 

Dr.  Orr  had  told  him  that  if  he  had  sufficient 
money  to  do  the  work,  all  else  would  be  com- 
paratively easy.  The  State  should  increase 
the  appropriations  to  schools.  He  hoped  Con- 
gress would  pass  a  law  devoting  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  to  school  purposes,  and 
that  the  money  would  be  given  to  the  South. 
For  one,  he  would  be  willing  to  thus  dispose  of 
it  if  it  was  ten  times  as  much.  *'  We  owe  it  to 
you,"  he  said,  with  significant  emphasis. 

He  stated  further  that  no  public  school  sys- 
tem could  be  sustained  in  its  fullness  without 
local  taxation.  You  have  such  taxation  in  At- 
lanta, Savannah,  Macon,  and  other  cities,  and 
towns.  You  must  eventually  make  it  general. 
Pennsylvania  raised  by  local  taxation  $8,000,000 
a  year  for  school  purposes.  The  people  must 
learn  that  public  schools  are  so  valuable  that 
they  will  put  their  pwn  hands  down  deep  in 
their  pockets,  and  take  out  the  money  for  their 
support.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  for  their  attention.  The 
address  was  filled  with  valuable  thoughts  and 
suggestions,  and  was  received  with  applause. 
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ELIZABETH   LLOYD. 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Solomon's  time,  it  is  true  now 
that  **  of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end."  If  all  books  were  good,  this  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  regret;  but  so  many  of 
them  are  bad  (in  their  tendencies,  if  not  in 
themselves),  and  many  of  the  bad  ones  are 
so  cheap,  that  the  question,  "How  can 
teachers  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  right  kind 
of  reading?*'  is  one  of  the  educational 
problems  of  the  day.  Because  of  the  inter- 
est felt  in  this  question,  I  venture  to  give  an 
account  here  of  an  experiment  in  that 
direction  which  was,  in  a  measure,  success- 
ful. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  school 


whose  older  pupils  had  access  to  a  good 
library ;  holding,  at  the  same  time,  the  posi- 
tion of  librarian,  I  had  every  opportunity 
for  knowing  not  only  what  the  pupils  read, 
but  also  what  their  parents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  liked  best  to  read.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  shelves 
devoted  to  modern  fiction  were  more  nearly 
empty  than  any  others  in  the  library. 

The  patrons  of  the  school  and  library 
were  mainly  well-to-do  farmers  of  rather 
more  than  average  intelligence.  They 
liked  to  be  entertained  in  some  way  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  and  there  was  a 
hall  in  the  village  capable  of  seating  three 
hundred  people.  After  taking  a  survey  of 
the  situation,  the  necessary  plans  were  laid 
for  carrying  out  the  proposed  experiment. 

I  wrote  to  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  liv- 
ing within  a  circuit  of  as  many  miles,  who 
were  known  to  be  good  readers,  asking  each 
to  read  selections  from  a  certain  author  on 
a  certain  evening.  Then  1  invited  a  glee 
club  of  good  singers  to  vary  each  evening's 
programme  with  music,  having  previously 
hired  an  organ  for  the  hall.  Circulars  were 
issued,  headed,  '*Ten  Evenings  with  Fam- 
ous Authors;"  they  also  contained  a  list  of 
the  authors,  with  the  date  of  each  entertain- 
ment, and  the  name  of  the*  one  who  had 
consented  to  read. 

There  were  ten  public  schools  in  the 
township,  and  through  these  the  necessary 
advertising  was  done.  *  The  circulars  were 
sent  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  for  dis- 
tribution, and  one  pupil  from  each  school 
was  invited  to  read  or  recite  during  the 
course ;  complimentary  tickets  for  the  course 
were  given  to  each  teacher,  ancf  to  the 
singers  and  readers.  In  order  to  pay  neces- 
sary expenses,  an  admission  fee  of  ten 
cents  was  charged,  season  tickets  for  the 
course  being  fifty  cents;  but  all  pupils 
attending  any  of  the  township  schools  were 
allowed  to  obtain  course  tickets  for  half 
price.  My  own  pupils  were  admitted  free, 
as  some  of  them  participated  in  the  enter- 
tainment each  evening. 

In  selecting  authors  for  the  programme, 
the  poets  whose  writings  are  most  familiar 
were  purposely  omitted,  one  object  being  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  others  who  were  less 
read.  The  following  was  the  list  selected  : 
Scott,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Irving,  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Gary,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  Goldsmith, 
Lamb,  the  Brownings,  Holmes,  and  Lowell. 

After  all  the  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made,  two  very  important  questions 
remained  to  be  decided — Would  the  people 
come  to  these  readings  ?     Would  they  listen 
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if  they  did  come  ?  The  first  evening 
answered  both.  Young  and  old,  they 
came.  They  not  only  enjoyed  the  shorter 
selections,  but  they  listened  with  unabated 
interest  to  the  whole  of  the  Combat  from 
*  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. ' '  How  could  they 
help  it?  It  was  read  with  spirit,  and  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  audience  had 
never  heard  it  before. 

Of  course  they  enjoyed  Mrs.  Stow^ ;  the 
quiet  humor  of  one  of  the  **  House  and 
Home  Papers*'  delighted  them,  and  the 
chapter  from  **  Uncle  Tom/*  describing 
Topsy,  convulsed  them  with  laughter. 

The  .audiences  increased  from  evening  to 
evening;  even  Hawthorne,  of  whose  very 
existence  the  majority  of  the  listeners  had 
heretofore  been  unaware,  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. The  programme  for  a  single  evening 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole.  Let 
us  take  the  Brownings : 

Music ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Au- 
thors; Short  extracts  recited  in  concert  by 
pupils;  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  by 
principal  reader;  A  Child's  Thought  of 
God,  pupil;  The  Sleep;  Music;  Romance 
of  the  Svvan*s  Nest,  pupil ;  The  Ride  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  pupil;  Lady  Geraldine*s 
Courtship;  Music. 

Many  may  wonder  that  any  one  should 
venture  to  read  the  last-named  selection  to 
a  country  audience,  but  those  who  heard  it 
marveled  not.  1  have  been  a  listener  when 
crowded  houses  sat  spell-bound  under  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Kemble  or  Charlotte  Cush- 
man ;  but  never  have  I  felt  more  rapt  and 
breathless  silence  than  filled  that  rude  village 
hall,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  while 
a  maiden  of  eighteen,  without  special  elocu- 
tionary training,  read  the  simple  story  of 
Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship. 

It  required  some  time  and  thought  to 
arrange  for  this  course  of  readings,  but  the 
anxiety  was  no  more,  and  the  interruption 
to  the  regular  school  work  was  less,  than 
that  caused  by  one  ordinary  school  enter- 
tainment, while  the  benefits  arising  there- 
from were  decidedly  greater. 

After  paying  all  expenses,  we  had  forty 
dollars  to  help  buy  the  new  furniture  which 
our  school-room  so  much  needed.  Both 
parents  and  pupils  had  spent  ten  pleasant 
and  profitable  evenings,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  had  become  interested  in 
famous  authors  and  their  writings. 

As  librarian,  I  noted  the  following  re- 
sults. One  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  troubled 
me  by  reading  dime  novels  on  the  sly,  took 
out  all  the  Waverley  Novels  in  succession, 
and  then  began  on  Dickens.    **  Uncle  Tom*s 


Cabin**  did  not  get  a  chance  to  rest  on  the 
library  shelves  for  at  least  a  year;  Lamb's 
'*  Essays  of  Elia'*  emerged  from  their  ob- 
scurity; and  Irving's  ** Sketch  Book,** 
despite  its  old-time  binding,  was  almost  as 
much  in  demand  as  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.*' 

Such  an  experiment  as  the  above  could 
not  succeed  in  every  neighborhood,  but  any 
ingenious  teacher  might  modify  it  to  suit 
his  own  needs.  A  committee  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  another  village 
planned  a  course  of  readings  of  a  similar 
character  for  the  benefit  of  their  library, 
which  was  equally  successful.  The  Cincin- 
nati plan  of  celebrating  authors*  birthdays, 
already  famous  in  the  educational  world,  is 
an  effort  of  like  kind.  In  any  school,  a 
Friday  afternoon  once  or  twice  a  month 
might  be  devoted  to  reading  and  reciting 
selections  from  a  particular  author,  the 
pupils  doing  all  the  work;  or,  if  the 
teacher  know  any  good  readers  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  would  add  to  the  interest 
of  pupils  and  patrons  to  invite  such  to  come 
to  the  school  and  read  to  the  children  part 
of  the  afternoon. 

The  old  rule,  **  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,*'  holds  good  in  this  as  in 
other  cases;  and  the  teacher  who  himself 
loves  to  read  the  masterpieces  of  famous 
authors  will  be  sure  to  find  a  way  to  interest 
his  pupils  in  whatever  is  good  atid  great  in 
the  realm  of  literature. 


»  •  < 


AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


BY  AN   ICONOCLAST. 


NO.  II. 

ON  page  66,  Mr.  Colegrove  thus  defines  a 
verb  :  "A  verb  is  a  word  which  may  be 
used  as  the  predicate  in  a  sentence  without  a 
copula."  Now,  what,  according  to  this,  is  the 
verb  in  the  sentence,  i.  '*  He  is  called  a  gram- 
marian ?**  It  cannot  be  '*  is ;"  for,  according  to 
Colegrove,  "is"  is  not  a  verb,  but  a  copula — 
simply  a  connecting  link — "  a  word  used  to 
connect  the  subject  of  a  sentence  with  the 
predicate,"  page  66. 

*'  Called"  cannot  be  used  in  this  sentence 
"without  a  copula"  (x.  ^.,  without  the  word 
"is"),  and  hence  "  called"  cannot  be  the  verb. 
Nor,  according  to  Colegrove,  can  "  is  called" 
be  the  verb.  What  then  is  the  verb?  The 
answer  is.  There  is  no  verb  in  the  sentence  ! 
What !  a  sentence  without  a  verb  ?  Verily  so, 
if  we  accept  the  definition  of  this  self-styled 
"  geometrically  accurate"  grammarian  ! 

He,  moreover,  defines  a  sentence  to  be  "  a 
collection  of  words  expressing  a  complete  as- 
sertion," page  18.  If,  then,  his  definition  of  a 
verb  is  correct,  "  a  complete  assertion"  can  be 
"  expressed"  without  a  verb ! 
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But,  take  notice !  Inasmuch  as  he  tells  us 
that  "a  verb  is  a  word  which  may  be  used  as 
the  predicate  in  a  sentence  without  a  copula," 
one  is  at  liberty  to  infer  that  it  might  sometimes 
be  used  with  a  copula.  Now,  as  the  word  "is" 
is  a  copula,  and  as  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
sentence  (i)  must  contain  a  verb  in  it  some- 
where, may  it  not  be,  after  all,  that  "  called"  is 
the  verb  therein  ?  This  is  certainly  the  only 
alternative  left  to  Mr.  Colegrove,  if  he  would 
preserve  even  a  semblance  of  his  definition  of 
a  verb — unless,  indeed,  that  he  should  main- 
tain that  there  can  be  a  sentence  without  a 
verb — which  position,  we  apprehend,  would  be 
far  more  violent  than  a  slight  modification  of 
his  definition  of  a  verb.  Accepting  this,  a  verb 
must  be  '*  a  word  which  may  be  used  as  the 
predicate  in  a  sentence  with  or  without  a  cop- 
ula"— i.  e.,  with  or  without  a  link  to  connect  it 
with  the  subject.  This  is  the  best — indeed  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  Colegrovc's 
definitions,  and  yet  save  the  verb  to  the  sen- 
tence. • 

Now,  by  analogy,  this  new  definition  of  a 
verb  enables  us  to  frame  a  new  definition  of  a 
noun,  thus :  A  noun  is  a  word  which  may  be 
used  as  the  subject  in  a  sentence  with  or  with- 
out a  link  to  connect  it  with  the  predicate! 
Simplicity  simplified,  indeed  ! 

Again,  in  the  sentence  (2),  "Time  is  short" 
(of  which,  on  page  144,  Mr.  Colegrove  tells  us 
that  "short"  is  the  predicate),  we  are  com- 
pelled, according  to  this  reasoning,  to  make 
"short"  the  verb,  because  it  "is  used  as  the 
predicate  in  a  sentence  with  a  link  (copula) 
connecting  it  with  the  subject !"  If  this  reason- 
ing be  rejected,  then  this  grammatical  innova- 
tor must  take  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
and  maintain  that  there  can  be  a  sentence 
without  a  verb !  In  either  case  his  position  is 
illogical,  and  we  have  taken  this  course  to  show 
its  absurdity. 

Returning  now  to  sentence  (i),  and  suppos- 
ing that  "  called"  is  not  a  verb  (which  it  can- 
not be  according  to  Colegrove's  definition)  we 
inquire  what  part  of  speech  is  "called?"  A 
participle,  perhaps !  What,  then,  is  a  partici- 
ciple  ?  Colegrove,  page  66,  says :  "A  participle 
is  a  form  of  the  verb  which  may  be  used  as  the 
predicate  in  a  sentence  with  a  copula."  Now, 
what  does  he  mean  by  the  words,  "  a  form  of 
the  verb  ?"  Does  he  mean  "  a  form  of  the 
verb"  in  the  sense  that  a  verb-form  in  any  par- 
ticular mood  and  tense  is  a  part  of  the  verb 
from  which  such  verb-form  is  obtained  ?  We 
say  that  "  loves,"  in  the  sentence,  "He  loves," 
is  a  part  of  the  verb  "love,"  because  it  is  the 
third,  singular,  present,  indicative  of  that  verb ; 
and  we  also  say  that  "love"  is  a  verb.  If  the 
participle  is  "  a  form  of  the  verb"  in  this  sense, 
then  it  must  be  a  verb — a  verb  in  the  participial 
form  or  mood — just  as  much  so  as  "  loves"  is  a 
verb  in  the  indicative  form  or  mood.  Or  does 
Mr.  Colegrove  mean  by  the  words,  "a  form  of 
the  verb,"  that  the  participle  is  something  re- 
sembling the  verb  in  form,  and  yet  not  a  verb 
in  reality — just  as  a  monkey  is  something  re- 
sembhng  a  man  in  form,  but  not  a  man  in 
reality  ?    In  short,  does  he  mean  that  the  parti- 


ciple belongs  to  the  genus  verb,  or  not  ?  If  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  genus  verb,  then  (the 
copula  not  being  a  verb)  there  are  multitudes 
of  sentences  in  our  language  which  contain  no 
verb.  But  if  the  participle  does  belong  to  the 
genus  verb,  then  the  participle  must  be  a  verb, 
and  Colegrove's  definition  of  a  verb  is  a  rope 
of  sand  ! 

On  page  165,  giving  the  sentence,  (3)  "The 
farmer's  horses  are  feeding  in  his  pasture,"  he 
says :  "Are  is  a  copula,  and  is  used  to  connect 
the  subject,  horses,  with  the  predicate,  feeding. 
Feeding  is  the  present  participle  of  the  verb 
feed,  and  used  as  the  predicate  of  horses." 

Now,  the  participle  "  feeding"  either  is  a 
verb  or  it  is  not  a  verb.  If  it  is  not  a  verb, 
here,  as  before,  is  a  sentence  without  a  verb  ;  if 
it  is  a  verb,  then  "  called"  in  (i)  and  "  short"  in 
(2)  are  also  verbs,  and  Mr.  Colegrove  must  sur- 
render his  definition  of  this  part  of  speech. 

The  definition  of  anything  is  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  thing  as  includes  everything  be- 
longing to  it,  and  excludes  everything  else. 
The  verb,  like  every  other  part  of  speech,  pos- 
sesses a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  its  own, 
and  this  characteristic  is  its  of?ice-work.  But 
Colegrove's  pretended  definition  of  a  verb 
does  not  include  this  characteristic — does  not 
mention  this  office-work ;  and  yet,  with  an 
amazing  self-assurance,  he  boldly,  declares, 
page  327,  "  The  definition  (of  a  verb)  given 
in  this  work,  is  complete  and  exact.  It  is  based 
upon  the  only  characteristic  which  is  peculiar 
to  all  verbs;  and  hence  it  completely  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  other  words !" 

Having  given  his  own  definition  of  a  verb— 
which  he  tells  us  "is  complete  and  exact"  (?) — 
Mr.  Colegrove  proceeds  to  attack  those  given 
by  others  thus  :  "  The  definitions  of  the  verb 
heretofore  given  are  very  unsatisfactory,  as  all 
are  aware  who  have  studied  them  carefully.  In 
defining  the  other  classes  of  words,  the  manner 
of  their  use  has  been  taken  as  their  distinguish- 
ing attribute,  *  *  *  but  in  defining  the  verb, 
it  has  been  attempted  to  base  the  definition,  not 
upon  the  use  of  the  word,  but  upon  the  signifi- 
cation of  it.  This  plan  can  never  lead  to  a 
good  definition  of  any  class  of  words,"  page 
326,  note  5. 

The  simple  manner  in  which  a  word  may  be 
used  does  not  necessarily  reveal  its  true  char- 
acter or  office-work,  and  therefore  does  not  fur- 
nish a  logical  basis  of  definition  and  subse- 
quent classification.  "  The  manner  of  its  use" 
is  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  combined  with 
other  words,  either  logically  or  rhetorically. 
Thus  in  the  phrases,  "  You  only,"  "  The  onlv 
man,"  "  He  only  laughed,"  the  word  "  only  * 
is  "used"  in  three  different  ways  or  "man- 
ners:" first,  to  modify  the  pronoun  "you;" 
second,  to  modify  the  noun  "  man  ;"  and  third, 
to  modify  the  verb  "  laughed ;"  and  yet  its 
meaning  or  "signification" — and  therefore  its 
office-work — is  precisely  tlie  same  in  each  ex- 
ample, namely,  it  expresses  a  circumstance  of 
xWclusion  and  ^jrclusion.  If  a  word  could  be 
"  used"  in  only  one  "  manner"  or  for  only  one 
purpose,  then  "the  manner  of  its  use,"  or  the 
purpose  of  its  use,  might,  by  a  mere  coinci- 
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dence,  be  made  the  "  distinguishing  attribute" 
in  "  defining"  it.  But,  as  the  same  word  may, 
popularly  speaking,  often  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  ("  manners"), 
as  just  illustrated,  neither  the  manner  nor  pur- 
pose of  its  use  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  defi- 
nition of  it.  There  is  an  intrinsic  character  in- 
hering in  every  word  which  must  be  consulted 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  intrinsic  character  is 
the  meaning  or  "  signification"  of  the  word. 
How  unjust  and  absurd  then  the  insinuation — 
•'  In  defining  the  verb  it  has  been  attempted  to 
base  the  definition  not  upon  the  use  of  the 
word,  but  upon  the  signification  of  it,"  just  as 
if  one  could  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
proper  use  of  an  Enghsh  word  without  know- 
ing its  meaning ! 

The  definition  of  words  and  their  classifica- 
tion as  parts  of  speech  must  be  derived  from 
their  office-work;  it  is  the  office-work  of  a 
word  to  express  its  meaning — /.  ^.,  the  idea 
contained  in  it — Whence  the  meaning  of  a  word 
really  lies  at  the  foundation  of  its  office,  its  de- 
finition, and  its  classification.  He,  therefore, 
who  discards  the  meaning  or  "  signification"  of 
a  word  in  his  attempt  to  define  it,  must  utterly 
and  forever  fail  in  such  attempt.  He  knocks 
away  his  own  foundation,  and  is  left  without  a 
standing-place.  The  inevitable  result  of  this 
kind  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  all  grammar- 
ians (Colegrove  included)  is  to  perpetuate  the 
arbitrary  and  abominable  machine-work  called 
English  grammar,  and  which  for  these  many 
years  has  been  (as  Colegrove  himself  puts  it) 
"a  disgrace  to  the  scholarship  of  the  age." 


-♦"♦-4- 


THE  USES  OF  PLANTS. 


MARY   D.   M  HENRY. 


SET  the  children  to  thinking  about  the 
uses  of  plants;  after  allowing  several 
minutes  for  consideration,  ask  those  who 
have  thought  of  any  to  raise  their  hands. 
As  one  by  one  right  answers  are  given,  write 
them  on  the  board  side  by  side,  thus: 
beauty ;  shade;  food;  building.  Next  ask 
for  examples  under  each ;  put  the  names 
below,  till  you  have  several  in  each  column. 
This  will  be  a  nice  exercise  for  the  children 
to  copy  on  their  slates,  thus  teaching  them 
the  spelling  of  many  new  words. 

They  might  be  required  to  bring  in  new 
lists  the  next  day,  thereby  training  individ- 
ual thought.  At  this  stage  of  instruction, 
little  lectures  on  substances  from  the  vege- 
table world  are  appropriate  and  useful.  One 
on  cotton ;  its  growth,  and  the  process  of 
making  it  into  thread  and  cloth.  Another 
on  wheat;  its  conversion  into  flour  and 
bread. 

Numberless  others  can  be  developed.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  familiar  and 
instructive :   lumber,  corn,  rye,  oats,  acorn, 


apple,  camphor,  pepper,  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
ginger,  cloves,  rice,  cocoanut,  raisins,  figs, 
coffee,  tea,  starch,  sugar,  India  rubber. 

A  lecture  on  coal  would  be  very  interest- 
ing if  you  have  samples  of  the  different 
stages  of  its  formation  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  the  **  mineral  " — peat,  lignite, 
bituminous  coal,  anthracite  coal — teaching 
the  names  if  you  choose.  In  preparing  for 
your  lectures,  be  thoroughly  posted  upon 
your  subject ;  make  it  known,  pick  out  the 
most  striking  qualities  and  points,  condense 
into  a  complete  outline  ;  then  use  simple 
language,  a  fresh,  bright  manner ;  showing 
specimens  whenever  you  can,  allowing  pu- 
pils to  handle  them ;  so  that  some  definite 
impress  is  made  upon  the  mind  through  the 
eye  of  the  pupil. 

These  lessons  need  not  interfere  with  the 
order  of  the  lesson^  on  '*  Natural  History,*' 
but  be  given  at  other  times,  as  opportunity- 
occurs  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

SAMPLE  OF  A  TALK  ABOUT  COAL. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  our  world  was 
covered  with  trees  much  larger  than  any  we 
have  now.  There  were  no  men  to  build 
houses  or  ships  from  the  wood.  *'What 
then,"  say  you,  *'  was  the  use  of  these  for- 
ests?"    Listen  : 

By-and-by  the  ocean  rose  over  the  land, 
covered  the  trees.  This  killed  them  ;  some 
fell  down,  others  remained  standing,  and  as 
years  after  years  passed  by,  they  were  cov- 
ered with  the  sand  and  muck  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  seas.  Then  the  water 
rolled  away,  leaving  the  buried  trees;  the 
earth  over  them  dried ;  other  trees  grew  on 
the  world.  God  made  Adam,  and  placed 
him  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  More  years 
rolled  by — men,  women  and  children  lived 
and  died,  but  nobody  knew  of  the  buried 
trees.  But  God  had  not  forgotten  them  ; 
He  was  changing  them  all  this  time  into 
something  useful  for  man.  At  last,  some 
one  digging  into  the  ground  found  a  queer 
black  stone.  It  looked  good  for  nothing ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  they  found  that  this 
stone  would  burn,  and  soon  it  grew  valua- 
ble, because  so  useful  to  keep  people  warm 
in  the  cold  weather.  Guess  what  it  was? 
Coal.  Yes,  and  yet  this  coal  stone  was 
part  of  a  tree,  and  so  belonged  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  To  what  kingdom  does 
it  now  belong?  Mineral.  Right.  Now, 
you  may  see  the  different  kinds  of  coal. 
This  is  peat ;  it  looks  something  like  wood ; 
so  does  this  lignite ;  but  these  other  pieces 
you  never  would  have  thought  were  once 

wood.  Pnmary  Teacher. 
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IN  the  death  of  President  Garfield  there 
is,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  uni- 
versal sense  of  personal  no  less  than  na- 
tional bereavement.  Beyond  the  borders 
of  our  country,  in  Canada,  and  across  the 
sea,  the  whole  British  nation,  in  common 
with  our  own,  stand  as  mourners  round  his 
bier;  and  in  all  civilized  lands  a  deep 
feeling  of  heartfelt  sympathy  is  more  wide- 
spread and  earnest  than'  ever  before  known 
in  the  case  of  any  one  man,  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  race !  His  life  will  long  be  an 
inspiration  to  millions,  and  his  death  has 
impressed  •  the  lesson  of  that  life  so  deeply 
that  it  can  never  be  wholly  lost  to  mankind. 
But  in  no  single  direction,  perhaps,  is  the 
loss  occasioned  by  his  most  foul  murder 
greater  than  in  the  educational  field,  so  far 
as  that  work  can  be  influenced  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  general  government.  The 
problem  of  education  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  experiment  on  trial  at 
Hampton  and  at  Carlisle,  looking  towards 
the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  were 
engaging  his  most  earnest  attention ;  and 
those  who  talked  with  him  upon  these  great 
questions  felt  that,  however  wise  and  strong 
might  be  his  governmental  policy  in  other 
directions,  the  educational  policy  of  his 
administration  would  be  its  strongest  and 
best  feature.  But  these  things  were  not  so 
to  be — and  Garfield  takes  his  place  with 
Lincoln  !  his  memory  enshrined  with  those 
whose  names  are  consecrated  evermore  by 
martyrdom. 

By  a  circular  which  appears  in  the  official 
department  of  this  number  of  The  Journal^ 
it  will  be  seqn  that  State  Superintendent 
Higbee  has  called  two  meetings  of  super- 
intendents, one  to  be  held  at  Allegheny 
City,  beginning  on  the  loth  of  January, 
and  the  other  to  be  held  at  Reading, 
beginning  January  17th.  Both  will  con- 
tinue in  session  three  days.  The  superin- 
tendents in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
are  invited  to  attend  the  Allegheny  meet- 
ing, and  those  of  the  eastern  that  at  Read- 


ing. The  same  questions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all  the  meetings,  and  in  the  same 
order.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  to 
be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  two  bodies,  who  are  to  meet  at  Har- 
risburg  to  further  digest  and  formulate  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

The  call  for  these  meetings,  we  take  it, 
means  that  State  Supefintendent  Higbee  is 
about  to  open  his  campaign  of  work  in  be- 
half of  the  schools.  He  has  not  been  in  a 
hurry  to  do  it,  and  this  was  wise.  He  does 
it  now  with  great  deliberation,  and  this  is 
wise  again.  There  is  a  world  of  work 
ahead  of  him,  but  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  very  careful  consideration,  a  crit- 
ical survey  of  the  field,  and  a  nice  adjust- 
ment of  forces. 

The  questions  to  be  brought  before  the 
superintendents  at  the  meetings  are  in  sub- 
stance the  following : 

1.  Teachers'  certificates  and  Normal 
School  diplomas. 

2.  The  academic  teaching  of  High 
Schools  and  Normal  Schools  in  its  relations 
to  the  courses  of  study  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

3.  County  superintendents  and  the  law 
under  which  they  are  elected. 

4.  The  examination  of  teachers  and  the 
management  of  teachers'  institutes. 

We  hope  all  the  superintendents  will 
make  arrangements  to  attend  the  meetings, 
and  that  the  proceedings  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  The  Journal^  that  all  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  State  may  be  able  to 
learn  what  is  done. 


SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  in  Delaware 
county,  has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  a  fire 
which  broke  out  near  midnight  Sept.  25th, 
and  in  a  few  hours  laid  the  entire  structure 
in  ruins.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  ^350,000,  it  being  one  of  the  three  or 
four  finest  educational  institutions,,  in  its 
buildings  and  equipments,  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  students  who  had  retiied  managed  to 
escape  in  their  night-clothes,,  and  but  few 
of  them  saved  their  baggage.  No  one  was 
injured,  and  ** despite  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  the  occasion,  when  the  roll  was 
called  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hill,,  all  the  stu- 
dents, both  male  and  female,  answered  to 
their  namesy  An  addition  was  just  about 
being  made  to  the  large  college  building. 
The  term  was  to  have  begun  within  a  few 
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days.  The  students,  208  in  number,  with 
fifteen  teachers  and  professors,  sought  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  farm-houses,  and  spent 
several  hours  in  telegraphing  to  their  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  col- 
lege had  been  burned  down,  but  that  they 
were  safe.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  hy  an  explosion  in  the  laboratory. 
Fortunately  the  insurance  will  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  loss,  and  a  new  edifiee 
will  soon  replace  the  old.  We  learn  that 
in  the  meantime  quarters  will  be  secured  for 
the  school  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Media,  Swarthmore  was  established  and 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  Hicksite 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  and 
has  long  been  a  favorite  institution  with 
that  sect.  Among  its  pupils,  however,  are 
many  who  belong  to  other  denominations. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  State 
Superintendent  Higbee  will  devote  all  the 
time  he  can  spare  from  his  other  duties  in 
attending  teachers*  institutes,  giving  pref- 
erence this  season  to  counties  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  The  turn  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  eastern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
State  will  come  next  year. 

We  have  lately  heard  an  intelligent  father 
whose  children  are  in  attendance  at  a  public 
school  complain  that  the  knowledge  which 
they  acquired  was' not  sufficiently  practical. 
He  said  his  boys  had  been  through  interest, 
and  could  solve  all  the  problems  in  the 
arithmetic ;  but  when  he  gave  them  questions 
in  interest  connected  with  his  own  business, 
they  could  not  solve  them.  He  remarked 
that  the  same  was  true  in  grammar  and 
book-keeping.  How  general  is  this  fault  ? 
How  many  teachers  confine  themselves 
wholly  to  the  book?  How  many  give 
lessons  outside  of  the  books? 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College,  Centre  county,  some  two 
or  three  months  ago,  established  fifty  free 
scholarships,  one  for  each  senatorial  district 
in  the  State,  and  requested  each  Senator  to 
make  an  appointment  after  a  competitive 
examination.  Notice  of  this  liberal  provis- 
ion was  widely  circulated ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  only  a  few  individuals  offered  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  we  learn  that 
scarely  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  students 
will  be  admitted  on  this  basis.  Wliat  does 
it  mean  ?  Hundreds  of  young  Pennsylva- 
nians  go  outside  of  the  State  for  an  educa- 
tion, at  an  expense  of  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 


A  SCHOOL  director  in  Lawrence  county 
writes,  suggesting  that  we  allot  a  certain 
space  in  The  Journal  iox  reports  from  school 
directors  concerning  the  condition  of  their 
schools — improvements  made,  and  contem- 
plated wages  of  teachers,  length  of  school 
term,  etc.  We  most  gladly  accept  this  sug- 
gestion. Indeed,  we  have  many  times 
invited  school  directors  to  speak  freely 
through  our  columns.  We  will  welcome  all 
facts,  statements,  opinions,  criticisms,  com- 
ing from  them.  It  will  give  The  Journal 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assist  them  in 
helping  one  another. 

Bloomsburg  recently  came  near  losing 
her  fine  Normal  School' buildings  by  fire. 
They  were  almost  totally  destroyed  in  this 
way  some  years  ago.  This  time  Prof. 
Curran  happened  to  be  in  the  building,  ob- 
served the  smoke,  called  for  assistance, 
attached  hose  to  the  faucet  in  the  bath-room, 
and  was  able  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which 
had  begun  to  burn  through  the  parlor  floor. 

As  a  straw  showing  the  new  direction  of 
the  wind  in  the  South,  we  print  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  passed  unanimously  by  the 
recent  Democratic  Convention  in  the  State 
of  Virginia : 

That  we  will  uphold  in  its  full  constitutional 
integrity  and  efficiency  our  school  system,  for 
the  education  of  both  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren, a  system  inaugurated  by  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  and  established  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party  years  before  it  was  required  by  the 
constitution ;  and  will  take  most  effectual  means 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  same  by  apply- 
ing to  its  support  all  the  revenues  set  apart  for 
that  object  by  the  constitution  or  otherwise.    ^ 


We  clip  the  following  nQtice  from  the  re- 
cent circular  of  the  State  College  : 

In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  farmers  who 
desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  their  calling,  a  Farmers'  Institute  will  be 
held  at  the  College,  opening  Tuesday  morning, 
January  17,  1882,  and  closing  on  Friday  after- 
noon, January  27.  This  two  weeks'  course 
will  comprise  about  thirty  lectures,  by  the  col- 
lege professors,  or  by  others  whose  services 
will  be  secured,  that  they  may  present  to  the 
farmers  certain  important  specialties.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  will  be  included  in  the  course : 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  Dairying,  En-  ^ 
tomology,  Farm  Accounts,  Feeding,  Fertilizers, 
Fruit  Growing,  Grain  and  Forage  Crops,  Me- 
chanics, Roads  and  Bridges,  Stock  Breeding, 
Vegetable  Gardening,  and  Veterinary.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  instruction,  or  for  the 
use  of  the  public  rooms  of  the  College.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  proposed  course  can 
obtain  more  detailed  information  by  applying 
to  any  College  officer  after  November  i. 
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The  New  England  Journal  of  Education 
highly  commends  the  paper  **  Education 
and  Crime,'*  which  was  printed  in  our 
August  number,  and  adds : 

We  would  strongly  urge  Dr.  Wiclcersham  to 
elaborate  his  paper,  by  the  help  of  the  new 
census,  and  publish  it  in  cheap  form,  for  wide 
circulation.  No  document,  just  now,  would  be 
a  more  timely  help  to  the  earnest  friends  of  the 
public  school  throughout  the  South.  The  false 
and  reckless  assertions  of  the  evil  results  of 
popular  education  in  the  North,  many  of  them 
by  the  unscrupulous  enemies  of  the  schools,  are 
widely  circulated  in  these  States;  often  with 
most  mischievous  results.  Will  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  consider  this  proposition,  and  will  some- 
body furnish  the  money  to  print  and  circulate 
this  document? 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  will  be  glad 
to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestion  of  our 
enterprising  cotemporary.  Nothing  can 
be  more  desirable  than  a  fair  fight  with  the 
enemies  of  public  schools.  We  have  always 
been  an  advocate  of  an  aggressive  policy. 

Happening  in  Harrisburg,  August  25th, 
we  spent  some  time  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
an  interested  spectator  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  of  deaf  mutes  then  in 
session.  It  was  a  novel  spectacle.  There 
sat  some  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen,  many  of 
them  of  middle  age  and  older,  with  gray 
hair  and  unusually  grave  countenances.  One 
of  them  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
others  were  writing  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 
Papers  were  read,  discussions  took  place, 
motions  were  made,  resolutions  were  passed, 
all  the  forms  of  a  well-organized  public 
body  were  observed,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  silence  was  unbroken,  save  at 
rare  intervals  by  a  slight  movement  or  a 
quiet  laugh.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted wholly  by  signs;  and,  while  the 
business  could  not  be  transacted  so  rapidly 
as  is  customary  when  speech  is  used,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  want  of  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  was  going  on  or  of 
an  interest  therein.  As  to  ourselves,  we 
looked  on  in  wonder  while  the  deaf  heard 
and  the  dumb  spoke,  and  we  blessed  the 
nineteenth-century  science  and  art  that  has 
accomplibhed  this  marvelous  result. 

Texas  takes  a  step  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  States  in  establishing  a  Normal  School 
in  which  not  only  the  tuition  of  the  students 
is  paid  for,  but  also  their  boarding.  The 
whole  expense  is  borne  by  the  State ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  school  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  Governor  Roberts,  the  present  en- 
lightened and  progressive  Chief  Executive 


of  the  State.  While  some  of  our  Governors 
in  the  older  States  are  questioning  Normal 
School  policies,  and  are  lending  their  influ- 
ence to  those  who  would  cripple  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  if  not  destroy  them,  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  a  Governor  of  an  extreme 
Southern  State  step  to  the  front  of  the  edu- 
cational army,  and  lead  it  forward  in  this 
manly  way.  The  declared  purpose  of  this 
Texas  Governor  in  making  the  Normal 
Schools  of  his  State  absolutely  free,  is  to 
give  the  poorer  classes  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  become  teachers  an 
equal  chance  with  the  more  wealthy.  He 
says  the  general  Government  prepares 
soldiers  in  this  way  at  West  Point,  and  that 
the  country  needs  teachers  even  more  than 
it  needs  soldiers.  The  school  alluded  to  is 
called  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  School, 
and  is  located  at  Huntsville.  Another 
school  of  the  same  kind  has,  we  understand, 
been  opened  at  Prairie  View,  and  still 
others  are  contemplated. 


The  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Daniel  Agnew, ' 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
literary  societies  of  Roanoke  College,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  **  Dangers  of  the  Republican 
Governments  of  the  United  States."  One 
of  the  dangers  pointed  out  is  that  of  ignor- 
ant suffrage.  After  explaining  the  danger, 
Judge  Agnew  utters  these  significant  words: 

How  is  this  danger  to  be  avoided  ?  The 
basis  once  widened,  power  obtained  will  not  be 
willingly  surrendered.  The  ignorant  know  not 
themselves.  Competent  by  law  to  choose 
others,  they  consider  themselves  fit  to  be 
chosen.  To  this  add  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  the  danger  seems  to  be  without 
remedy.  Once  established,  the  basis  cannot 
be  withdrawn  easily — perhaps  not  without  rev- 
olution. It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  elevate 
the  entire  citizenship  by  education — by  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
which  strengthen  the  intellect  and  improve 
the  heart.  As  a  consequence,  citizenship 
and  education  must  go  hand  in  hand.  A 
collegiate  education  which  trains  up  youth  in 
the  highest  forms  of  knowledge  is,  therefore,  a 
great  aid  to  good  government. 

From  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment already  stated,  resting  on  Divine  author- 
ity, and  rightfully  separated  from  the  govern- 
ment and  polity  of  other  nations,  came  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  establishing  a  system  of 
schools  to  educate  and  fit  every  citizen  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  society  and  his  government. 
These  rights  and  duties  of  governing,  resulting 
from  natural  necessity  and  the  providential 
order  of  things,  as  heretofore  shown,  are  neces- 
sarily exclusive  in  the  government,  and  admit 
of  no  opposite  or  adverse  right.      Hence   no 
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foreign  polity  can,  upon  any  pretense,  interfere 
rightfully  with  this  province  of  the  State  to  ed- 
ucate all  its  citizens  according  to  an  established 
system.  Religion  is  no  excuse  or  sufficient 
argument  against  this  right,  for  it  is  not  religion 
that  the  State  undertakes  to  teach  or  to  control 
by  its  established  system  <5f  education. 


The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  has  just  promulgated  a  law  establish- 
ing a  Normal  School  to  prepare  teachers — 
"female  professors** — for  the  secondary 
schools  for  young  ladies.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  establishing  in  this  country^a  Normal 
School  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
female  seminaries  and  colleges. 

A  late  decree  also  determines  the  course  of 
instruction  io  the  Normal  Schools  for  pri- 
mary teachers.  In  addition  to  religious 
instruction,  which  is  now  to  be  left  to  minis- 
ters of  different  denominations,  the  course 
of  instruction  in  these  institutions  will  here- 
after be  as  follows : 

1.  Instruction  in  morals  and  in  civil  society 
and  government. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  The  French  language,  and  the  elements  of 
French  literature. 

5.  History,  and  particularly  the  history  of 
France  down  to  our  day. 

6.  Geography,  and  particularly  that  of  France. 

7.  Arithmetic,  the  metric  system,  arithmetic 
applied  to  practical  operations,  elements  of  al- 
gebra, and  book-keeping. 

8.  Geometry,  surveying  and  leveling  (for 
masters  only). 

9.  The  elements  of  the  physical  sciences 
with  their  principal  applications. 

10.  The  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  with 
their  principal  applications. 

11.  Agriculture  (for  masters),  domestic  econ- 
omy (for  mistresses),  horticulture. 

12.  Drawing.  *     1 

13.  Singing. 

14.  Gymnastics,  -end,  for  masters,  military 
exBTcises. 

15.  Work  with  tools  (for  masters),  and  work 
with  the  needle  (for  mistresses). 

16.  Pedagogy. 

17.  At  the  option  of  the  faculty,  one  or  more 
living  foreign  languages. 


The  Student  for  September  thus  criticises 
the  Normal  Schools: 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  substitute 
for  general  training  and  mental  training,  a  nor- 
mal course.  A  young  man  or  woman  with  a 
very  meager  education,  takes  a  course  in  the 
"theory  and  practice  of  teaching,"  a(id  is  held 
to  be  well  prepared  to  teach  up  to  the  point  to 
which  he  has  studied,  while  the  drilled 
graduate  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  with  a 
p-cat  reserve  of  brain  power,  is  ruled  out  as 
mcompetent.     If  this  is  ever  true,  it  can  only 


be. because  the  graduate  has  been  subjected  to 
poor  teaching  during  his  student  life,  which  no 
doubt  is  often  though  not  always  the  case. 

Normal  schools,  as  medical  schools,  should 
draw  their  students  from  the  ranks  of  the  edu- 
cated, and  not  from  those  of  the  uneducated. 
Their  instruction  should  be  technical  and  spe- 
cial, and  not  general.  They  should  ever  incul- 
cate the  idea  that  a  thorough  mental  discipline, 
and  a  broad  general  knowledge  are  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  a  teacher's  education.  Instead 
of  this  they  seem  sometimes  to  encourage  the 
idea,  that  a  two  years*  course  in  their  special 
training  is  vastly  more  desirable  than  a  four 
years*  college  or  high  school  course ;  and  that 
they  can  take  a  common  school  student,  and 
make  of  hinr  all  that  a  common  school  needs 
to  teach  it. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  New  York 
Teachers*  Association,  at  Saratoga,  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  gave 
a  valuable  address  on  Educational  Journal- 
ism. We  quote  a  single  paragraph  compli- 
mentary to  ourselves  : 

He  said  that  more  than  300  hundred  educa- 
tional journals  had  been  started  in  this  country, 
with  an  average  continuance  of  less  than  two 
and  a  half  years.  There  are  three  types  of 
such  publications,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  offi-cial  organs  of  the  Superintendents 
of  Public  Instruction ;  i.  The  organs  of  associ- 
ations; 3.  The  independent  educational  jour- 
nal. In  1840  Francis  Dwight  started  the  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  lasted  eleven  years,  and 
was  conducted  by  Dwight,  Randall,  Cooper, 
etc.  Eleven  thousand  copies  were  distributed 
through  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  cents  for 
postage  to  the  receiver,  but  it  was  not  appreci- 
ated, and  often  allowed  to  remain  in  the  post- 
office  rather  than  pay  that  small  sum  for  postage. 
There  is  need  of  this  class  of  journals  to  give 
information  and  correct  mistakes  as  to  the  laws 
and  systems  of  education  in  the  State.  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  the  largest  and 
best  of  this  type  of  educational  journals.  It  is 
edited  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  one  of  the  leading 
educational  men  of  the  country,  and  is  sent  by 
law  to  the  school  officers  of  that  State. 


Superintendent  Harvey,  of  Chester 
county,  has  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
about  his  schools.     Hear  him  : 

Among  the  things  that  are  not  encouraging 
are  the  following:  In  some  districts,  salaries 
are  so  low  it  is  impossible  to  procure  good  teach- 
ers. In  several  districts  the  school  year  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  sessions,  and  fre- 
quently a  different  teacher  is  employed  each 
session.  VVhere  this  is  the  case,  the  schools 
might  nearly  as  well  be  closed.  A  number  of 
schools  are  not  properly  classified ;  pupils  are 
studyihg  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  read- 
ing parrot-like  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Eighteen  school-houses  are  unfit  for  use,  and 
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many  others  have  no  provision  for  ventilation. 
About  one-tenth  h*ave  little  or  no  play-ground, 
the  pupils  having^  to  play  on  the  public  roads 
or  adjoining^  fields,  others  having  large  play- 
grounds have  not  sufficient  shade.  Several 
schools  are  not  supplied  with  respectable  back 
buildings,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  to 
supply  many  of  the  schools  with  water.  The 
pupils  having  it  to  carry  from  the  farm-house 
adjoining. 

*  Thirty-five  (35)  have  injurious  furniture.  In 
some  the  pupils  have  no  support  for  their  backs, 
and  the. benches  are  so  hign  the  feet  of  the  chil- 
dren are  dangling  in  the  air.  In  others  the 
desks  are  so  high  that  when  the  pupil's  arm  is 
on  it  his  spinal  column  is  given  a  lateral  curve 
that  must  eventually  injure  his  health. 

The  attention  of  directors  visiting  with  the 
Superintendent  have  been  called  to  these  de- 
fects, and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  cor- 
rected. 


"  I  GO  to  a  school  in  New  England/'  said 
the  historian  Froude,  in  a  recently  published 
article,  "where  the  modern  system  is  devel- 
oped in  its  highest  completeness.  I  see  the 
most  admirable  arrangements.  Ancient  lan- 
guages and  modern  science  and  art,  history 
and  philosophy,  poetry  and  mathematics — 
nothing  is  omitted,  nothing  is  unattempted, 
and  progress  is  made  in  all.  *  *  *  Yet  the 
experiment  has  now  continued  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  and  the  fruits  are  less  apparent 
than  they  ought  to  be.  A  better  education 
should  have  produced  more  vigorous,  orig- 
inal thinkers ;  a  more  elevated  standard  of 
taste;  information  more  exact  as  well  as 
more  diffused,  and  nobler  principles  of  ac- 
tion. *  *  *  We  may  look  down  as  much  as 
we  please  on  our  grandfathers'  ideas;  but 
their  notions  on  this  subject  were  more 
rational  than  ours.  We  ought  not  to  set  be- 
fore a  boy  the  chance  of  becoming  president 
of  the  republic,  of  president  of  anything. 
We  should  teach  him  first  to  be  a  good  man, 
and  next  to  do  his  work,  whatever  it  may 
be,  as  well  as  it  can  possibly  be  done.  It 
is  better  that  a  boy  should  learn  to  make  a 
shoe  excellently,  than  to  write  bad  exercises 
in  half  a  dozen  languages.'* 

The  London  Spectator,  in  speaking  of  our 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  says  : 

The  axiom  that  any  effective  action  must  be- 
gin with  the  children  has  been  recognized,  and 
a  school  has  been  founded  in  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania— the  type,  it  is  hoped,  of  many  more 
to  be  established  hereafter — where  Indian  chil- 
dren may  be  received,  separated  entirely  from 
adverse  influences,  and  trained  in  the  habits  of 
civilized  life.  Some  hundreds  of  them  have 
been  the  subjects  of  this  training,  and  with  re- 
sults that  seem  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Many 
of  them  came  direct  from  "  the  camps,"  in  a 


state  of  absolute  savagery.  "When  they  were 
assigned  to  their  sleeping  quarters,  they  lay 
down  on  the  veranda,  on  their  bellies,  and 
glared  out  between  the  palings  of  the  railing 
like  wild  beasts  between  the  bars  of  their  cages.** 
They  had  to  be  taught  "everything  except  swal- 
lowing, walking,  and  sleeping."  Little  more 
than  a  year's  teaching  sufficed,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  competent  observer,  to  bring  these 
wild  creatures  up  to  the  level  of  white,  children. 
"  Considering  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  taught,  I  could  see  no  difference 
between  them  and  white  children."  Arithme- 
tic and  writing  are,  we  are  informed,  the  accom- 
plishments in  which  they  excel.  As  far  as 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  this  seems  to  tally  with 
the  common  experience  of  our  own  primary 
schools.  Here  all  children  start  equal,  nor  do 
the  facts  of  hereditary  culture  tell  against  rapid- 
ity of  progress.  The  Carlisle  School,  which  is 
visited  by  a  committee  of  Indian  chiefs,  is 
worked  on  the  industrial  system.  Two  Indian 
boys  manage  the  bakery  ;  all  the  shoes  used  in 
the  institution  are  mended,  and  some  of  them 
are  made,  by  the  inmates.  All  the  tailoring  is 
done  at  home,  the  coat  appearing  to  be  an 
easier  article  to  manufacture  than  the  shoe. 
There  is  a  blacksmith's  forge,  a  wagon  factory, 
a  harness  shop.  Nay,  more,  there  is  a  printing 
press,  where  sdl  the  type  is  set  up  by  Indian 
boys.  They  even  aspire  to  more.  "A  paper 
is  published  by  Samuel  Townsend,  a  Pawnee 
boy,  in  which  all  the  matter  and  work  is  fur- 
nished by  Indian  boys." 


The  new  County  Superintendent  of 
Bedford,  J.  H.  Cessna,  recently  published 
a  practical  appeal  in  reference  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties,  to  the  school 
directors  of  his  county.  He  urges  them  to 
employ  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. *'It  is  the  teacher,"  he  says,  **that 
makes  the  school."  He  invites  them  to 
attend  the  teachers*  institute,  alleging  that 
they  will  be  much  profited  thereby.  On 
the  question  of  teachers*  salaries,  he  gives 
the  following  advice : 

Again,  the  salary  of  teachers  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  financial  impor- 
tance to  the  districts  as  well  as  to  the  teachers  ; 
and  when  made  the  deciding  point — as  it 
often  is — ^between  a  good  teacher  and  a  poor 
one,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  incalculable  import- 
tance  to  the  children.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
official  duties,  you  should  act  with  Judgment 
and  prudence.  We  do  not  think*  it  wise  for  di- 
rectors to  burden  the  people  of  their  districts  in 
order  to  pay  extravagant  salaries  to  teachers, 
especially  if  the  teachers  be  not  of  the  very 
best  kind ;  but  it  is  no  economy  at  all  to  fix  the 
salaries  too  low.  Poor  salaries  mean  poor 
teachers.  From  the  importance  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  calling,  teachers  ought  to  be  better 
paid  than  persons  of  like  qualifications  en- 
gaged in  other  business.  It  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  young  persons  can  afford  to  spend 
I  money  and  valuable   time  to  prepare  tnem- 
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selves  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  then  get 
no  more  for  their  services  as  teacher  than  they 
could  get  for  working  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop. 
Our  advice  is,  pay  good  salaries  and  employ 
none  but  good  teachers,  if  such  can  be  obtained ; 
and  if,  in  order  to  fill  the  schools,  inferior  teach- 
ers must  be  employed,  pay  them  accordingly  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  fit  themselves  for  the  work,  or 
manifest  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  dismiss  them, 
and  fill  their  places  with  better  material  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  secured.  Some  teachers  are  cheap 
at  almost  any  reasonable  price,  and  some  are 
dear  at  any  prices. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  compli- 
ments one  of  the  Superintendents  of  that 
State  as  follows : 

Supt.  Surdam,  of  Queens  county,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  live  men  of  the  Empire  State.  He 
has  io6  teachers  to  superintend,  and  four-fifths 
of  them  take  and  read  educational  journals. 
By  ceaseless  efforts  Mr.  Surdam  has  aroused 
a  public  opinion  that  will  not  tolerate  poor 
teaching. 

The  wages  paid  are  far  better  than  in  most 
counties.  This  all  comes  front  having  a  live 
man  at  the  head  of  things,  Mr.  Surdam  is 
outspoken  and  fearless ;  but  they  elect  him  be- 
cause they  know  his  value.  He  is  popular 
because  the  teachers  know  he  is  after  good 
teaching,  "  first,  last,  and  all  the  time."  To 
examine  teachers  to  see  if  they  know  a  little 
more  than  the  oldest  pupils,  is  considered  by 
most  (so-called)  superintendents  as  their  whole 
duty.  Some  could  not,  if  they  should  try,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  teaching.  Their  idea 
of  performing  their  work  is  to  ask  a  set  of  ques- 
tions and  sign  a  certificate.  There  are  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  farmers  who  think  they  can  do 
this,  and  so  they  can.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
to  superintend  the  schools.  The  officer  must 
secure  good  teaching ;  if  he  does  not  get  it,  he 
must  teach  his  teachers  how  to  teach.  He  must 
act  toward  them  as  one  in  a  training-school 
does  toward  the  pupils. 

This  is  the  field  for  the  efficient  superintend- 
ent. He  will  give  his  mind  to  the  methods  of 
teaching ;  if  this  is  good,  the  product  will  be 
good.     Let  us  have  more  real  superintendents. 

We  can  say  as  much  for  some  of  our 
Pennsylvania  superintendents;  we  wish  we 
could  include  all  of  them.  ^^Four-fifths''' 
of  the  teachers  in  this  New  York  county 
**take  and  read  educational  journals!" 
Would  all  our  superintendents  be  willing  to 
publish  the  number  of  teachers  in  their 
counties,  who  evince  a  like  professional 
spirit  and  desire  to  improve  themselves  ?  Is 
^^  good  teaching^  ^  the  leading  object  with 
our  superintendents  in  all  the  counties? 
How  many  of  our  superintendents  give  their 
minds  mainly  to  ^^  methods  of  teaching ?'' 
In  truth,  when  rightly  considered,  the 
schools  of  a  county  are  but  divisions  of  a 
single  school,  of  which  the  superintendent 


is  the  head,  the  principal,  the  several  teach- 
ers being  the  faculty.  The  work  of  a  super- 
intendent, therefore,  is  the  work  of  a  good 
principal,  with  some  additional  duties  of 
greater  or  less  importance. 

In  the  Illinois  State  University  a  novel 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  college  gov- 
ernment which  it  is  said  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out.  Of  this  plan  the  Chris- 
tian Union  says : 

Ten  years  ago,  two  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  University,  the  President  proposed  to 
the  students  to  undertake  the  work  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  they  readily  and  unani- 
mously accepted  the  responsibility.  A  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  in  conference  with  the 
President,  which,  as  subsequently  amended, 
provides  for  a  Senate  of  the  students  to  make 
college  laws,  and  a  court  of  the  students  for 
the  trial  of  college  offenses.  The  President 
retains  an  absolute  veto  power;  and  the  Fac- 
ulty have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  a  real  and  supreme  authority, 
though  they  do  not  exercise  it.  The  Senate  is 
elected  by  the  students  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President,  but 
from  the  students.  All  laws  for  the  internal 
government  of  the  college  community  are 
made  by  the  Senate ;  all  violations  of  these 
laws  are  tried  by  the  court.  A  senate  chamber 
and  court  room  is  provided  by  the  Faculty. 
The  experiment  has  now  been  on  trial  for  ten 
years,  and,  according  to  this  article,  has  been 
a  decided  success.  It  has  apparently  almost 
wholly  relieved  the  Faculty  of  the  irksome 
work  of  discipline  ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be 
quite  as  efficient  in  preserving  good  order  in 
the  college  as  the  old  system. 

The  plan  adopted  at  Amherst  college  for 
the  government  of  the  college  is  endorsed 
by  the  Christian  Union.  At  any  time  when 
the  student  violates  his  contract  with  the 
college  his  membership  ceases.  He  is  not 
expelled,  and  can  enter  'any  other  college. 
The  same  plan  is  introduced  into  the  reci- 
tation. 

No  student  is  required  to  attend  any  recita- 
tion ;  no  excuse  is  asked  and  none  is  taken  for 
absences.  If  he  is  present  and  shows  his  pro- 
ficiency by  his  recitations  he  proceeds  with  his 
class ;  if  he  is  absent,  or  if  he  fails  to  recite  sat- 
isfactorily, he  is  required  to  prove  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  by  passing  an  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  term  before  he  can  go  on. 
In  other  words,  he  must  show  that  he  has  mas- 
tered the  subject;  the  college  is  indifferent 
whether  he  proves  his  mastery  by  his  recita- 
tions or  by  an  examination.  This  plan  also  has 
worked  well.  Some  modifications  m  detail  may 
be  required,  but  it  is  certain  that  any  proposi- 
tion to  go  back  to  the  old  school-boy  method 
would  receive  a  decided  negative  from  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  students  and 
instructors. 
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AN  EMINENT  BOTANIST. 


THE  many  friends  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Garber 
will  be  pained  to  learn  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  recently  at  Renovo.  Dr. 
Garber  had  been  afflicted  with  consumption, 
and  several  months  ago  went  to  Renovo  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  his  health,  but 
the  visit  proved  unavailing.  Dr.  Garber 
was  born  in  Mountville,  this  county,  and 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Garber,  of  that 
place.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Millers- 
ville  Normal  School,  and  after  leaving  that 
institution  he  studied  medicine  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Traill  Green,  of  Easton.  He  then 
graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  Philadelphia,  soon  after  which  he 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  in 
the  male  department  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Harrisburg,  which  position  he 
held  for  three  years.  Dr.  Garber  was  one 
of  the  best  botanists  in  the  State,  and  some 
time  since  was  employed  by  the  eminent 
botanist.  Prof.  Gray,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
sent  to  the  West  Indies.  While  there  he 
discovered  a  number  of  new  plants,  one  of 
which  was  named  the  '*  Garberia,**  after  its 
discoverer.  Dr.  Garber  had  for  some  time 
past  been  troubled  with  a  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  after  his  return  to  America  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  studies.  He 
was  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age ;  but,  although 
comparatively  young,  had  made  for  himself 
a  reputation  as  a  botanist  and  a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth  second  to  none  in  the  State. 


»  •  ^ 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


MISTAKES  AS  TO  THEIR   PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 


IN  an  address  before  the  State  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Washington,  State  Super- 
intendent Higbee  is  reported  to  have  said, 
speaking  of  the  Normal  Schools,  that  **  in 
the  examinations  of  the  students  for  gradu- 
ation, most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
algebra,  arithmetic,  grammar,  in  Latin  a 
little  of  Caesar,  and  many  other  such  mat- 
ters, with  only  a  few  minutes'  drill  in  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  a  few  more  in  the 
theory  and  art — nine-tenths  of  the  time  was 
given  to  academic  branches,  and  one-tenth 
to  teaching  !  What  a  farce  as  a  test  of /r^?- 
/<rjj/V7«a/ ability  or  qualification  !*'  If  Dr. 
Higbee,  in  his  severe  criticism,  speaks  of 
the  last  series  of  examinations  at  the  Nor- 
mal schools,  he  may  be  correct  as  to  the 
proportionate  length  of  time  devoted  re- 
spectively to  the  academical  and  the  pro- 


fessional branches;  but  if  so,  there  has 
been  a  very  material  change  from  the  mode 
of  examination  in  former  years.  For  a 
number  of  years,  and  up  to  the  last  year, 
the  practice  was  to  devote  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  time  to  an  examination 
in  the  professional  branches,  including 
mental  science,  methods  of  instruction, 
school  economy,  etc.,  and  fully  one-third 
of  the  time  to  observing  the  practice  of 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
class  in  the  model  school.  That  is,  in 
case  the  examination  lasted  thirty  hours, 
sixteen  hours  were  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sional branches,  and  fourteen  hours  to  the 
academical  branches.  But  apart  from  this 
statement  of  the  State  Superintendent,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  made  broader  than  intended, 
we  are  in  the  heartiest  accord  with  Dr.  Hig- 
bee in  his  desire  for  a  broader  and  deeper 
course  of  professional  instruction  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  It  is  at  this  point  they  have 
always  been  the  weakest,  and  it  will  require 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  author- 
ities to  even  keep  them  up  to  the  present 
standard.  It  has  cost  the  work  of  years  to 
bring  them  to  it,  and  any  relaxing  in  the 
character  of  the  examinations  of  the  gradu- 
ating classes  in  their  professional  studies,  or 
any  shortening  of  the  time  devoted  to  them, 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  profes- 
sional work  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  para- 
mount to  everything  else.  The  practical 
teaching  test  as  applied  in  the  Model 
Schools  we  consider  specially  important  on 
several  accounts,  but  of  this  we  intend  to 
speak  fully  in  a  future  number. 


»  •  ^ 


A  LITTLE  TRIP  OUT  WEST. 


WE  spent  the  last  week  of  August  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  For  some  four 
or  five  years,  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
counties  of  Mercer,  Venango,  Crawford, 
and  others  in  that  section  of  the  State, 
including  school  officers,  teachers  and  citi- 
zens, have  held  an  annual  meeting  of  a  day's 
duration  in  some  convenient  grove.  These 
meetings  are  called  educational  picnics  or 
harvest  homes.  While  State  Superintend- 
ent, several  earnest  invitations  were  received 
inviting  us  to  attend  them  ;  but  public  busi- 
ness always  happened  to  come  in  the  way. 
That  was  not  the  case  the  present  year,  and 
so  we  were  present.  The  meeting  this  year 
was  held  at  Pine  Grove,  a  pleasant  little 
village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  in  Mercer 
county,  on  the  Shenango  and  Allegheny 
railroad,  and   about  nine  miles   from    the 
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town  of  Mercer.  We  arrived  at  noon,  and 
found  some  three  or  four  thousand  people 
on  the  grounds.  The  grove  is  a  delightful 
one,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  creek, 
and  consisting  mostly  of  a  thick  growth  of 
fine  old  hemlock  trees.  Dinner  had  just 
been  served,  and  the  speaking  was  about  to 
commence.  The  forenoon  speeches  had 
been  delivered  by  Superintendent  Prather, 
of  Venango  county,  and  Superintendent 
Palm,  of  Mercer  county.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  intended  to  mix  some  tem- 
perance speeches  with  those  on  education  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement, 
Hon.  A.  B.  Richmond,  of  Meadville, 
opened  the  ball  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
solid,  strong,  written  address  on  temper- 
ance. He  was  followed  by  Miss  White, 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Model  School  at 
Edinboro,  on  the  same  subject.  Then  came 
our  own  address,  urging  the  *'  Taxpayers' 
View  of  the  Educational  Question,"  and 
some  practical  remarks  by  Prof.  Cooper,  of 
the  Edinboro  Normal  School.  The  meet- 
ing was  continued  in  the  evening.  Prof. 
Ketler,  Principal  of  the  Pine  Grove  Acad- 
emy, a  very  flourishing  institution,  with  two 
or  three  hundred  students,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  l^ormal  School  at  Edinboro,  was 
President  of  the  meeting,  and  Hon.  Jas.  C. 
Brown,  formerly  State  Senator  and  County 
Superintendent  of  Mercer  county,  was  Sec- 
retary. The  credit  of  originating  these  use- 
ful meetings  belongs  largely  to  A.  B.  Gil- 
dersleeve,  esq.,  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Pine  Grove. 

Passing  through  Pittsburgh,  we  found 
both  the  Institute  of  Allegheny  county  and 
that  of  Pittsburgh  in  session.  We  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  them  a 
"call."  Never  were  we  better  pleased. 
Old  friends  seemed  unusually  kind,  and 
there  were  none  who  did  not  have  words  of 
welcome.  Little  speeches  at  both  places 
were  of  course  inevitable. 

The  Allegheny  county  Institute  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  fully  attended,  but  those 
present  had  the  look  of  a  very  intelligent 
body  of  teachers.  The  work  of  instruction 
here  was  done  mainly  by  Dr.  French,  of 
Indiana,  Dr.  Schaeffer,  of  Kutztown,  and 
Prof.  Montgomery,  of  Millersville.  The 
Pittsburgh  Institute,  for  the  most  part, 
taught  itself,  with  the  assistance  of  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  Houck,  whose  practi- 
cal addresses  were  very  highly  appreciated. 
In  recognition  of  his  valuable  services,  he 
was  presented  with  a  very  heavy  and  hand- 
some gold  ring.  A  like  present  was  made 
to  Mr.  Wm.   R.  Ford,    who   has   left   the 


teachers*  ranks.  Superintendent  Luckey 
says  he  has  **  the  best  body  of  teachers  on 
the  globe,"  and  he  certainly  has  some  good 
reasons  for  thinking  so. 


»  •  ^ 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


IT  was  our  intention  to  embody  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  our  editorial  of  last 
month,  commenting  on  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  at  Washington,  but  it 
came  into  our  hands  too  late  for  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  just  as  well  to  publish  it  now, 
separately.  The  writer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Gow, 
was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion somie  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  then 
moved  out  of  the  State,  but  was  engaged  in 
school  work  in  the  West.  He  has  now 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  Washington, 
and  at  the  meeting  there  renewed  the  con- 
nection, so  long  broken,  between  himself 
and  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his  **  impressions "  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

Washington,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1881. 

Dear  Doctor  : — You  ask  me  for  a  letter  giv- 
ing my  impressions  of  the  differences  between 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
recently  held  in  this  place,  and  the  early  meet- 
ings of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the 
changes,  if  any,  that  are  noticeable. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  meeting  in 
Washington  with  pleasing  anticipations,  as  I 
hoped  to  greet  a  good  many  of  those  with  whom 
I  was  accustomed  to  meet  long  ago.  Of  all  that 
noble  band,  but  two  appeared — yourself  and  Mr. 
Twining,  Supt.  of  Erie  county.  This  was  argu- 
ment enough  to  dispel  the  fond  dream  of  the 
earlier  days,  that  teaching  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  learned  professions.  A  convention 
of  lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministers  associated  for 
thirty  years,  and  assembling  from  the  whole 
State,  would  certainly  have  more  than  three  of  its 
earlv  members  in  attendance.  It  is  a  question 
whether  a  dozen  of  those  who  survive,  are  now 
engaged  either  in  imparting  instruction  directly 
or  in  the  management  of  educational  institu- 
tions. 

The  original  design  of  the  Association  was  to 
improve  the  teachers  and  to  elevate  and  popu- 
larize the  school  system.  Consequently,  the 
exercises,  the  essays,  and  the  discussions,  were 
of  the  most^ractical  character.  Mr.  Burrowes 
once  said  to  the  writer  that  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  Association  to  present  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  at  every  session,  some  well- 
matured  scheme  requiring  legislation  for  its 
promotion.  This  was  our  policy,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Association,  few  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  passed,  in  which  some  change 
was  not  made  in  the  school  law.  This  policy 
should  be  kept  up. 

One  of  the  topics  that  occupied  much  time  in 
its  discussion  in  the  old  days  was  the  "co-edu- 
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cation  of  the  sexes."  Those  of  us  who  advo- 
cated the  idea  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  arguments  in  its  favor  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  approved  by  time,  and  verified 
b5'  experience.  A  very  remarkable  change  in 
this  respect  has  been  made,  not  only  in  the 
common  schools,  but  in  many  of  the  schools 
of  the  land  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  others,  notably  in 
conservative  old  England  herself.  This  change 
had  its  origin  in  the  discussions  of  the  common 
school  associations. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  lady  would  have 
been  listened  to  with  general  satisfaction  at  a 
State  Teachers*  Association  thirty  years  ago.  A 
striking  change  is  seen  in  the  later  and  better 
custom  of  inviting  any  one  to  the  platform,  re- 
gardless of  sex,  who  can  interest,  amuse,  and 
instruct.  The  address  of  Miss  Patridge  on  the 
Quincy  schools ;  the  entertainments  afforded  by 
MissBoice  and  Miss  Mehaffey,  teachers  of  elo- 
cution, and  the  exhibitio;i  of  class  drill  in  arith- 
metic by  Miss  Shannon,  all  elicited  the  highest 
commendation.  They  were  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention,  not  as  a  compliment  to  the  sex, 
but  as  a  tribute  to  their  worth  as  the  peers  of 
the  worthiest  of  their  brothers  in  their  several 
departments. 

A  departure  from  the  old  custom  has  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  addresses  foreign 
to  the  object  of  the  Association,  as  was  seen  in 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steck,  of  Homer  City,  In- 
diana, whose  subject  was,  **  The  Hero — Recog- 
nized and  Unrecognized."  The  address  was  a 
beautiful  one,  full  ot  fine  thought  and  elo- 
quence— but  what  had  that  to  do  with  a  State 
Teachers*  Association  ?  How  could  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  afford  to  waste  the  precious 
hours  of  their  meeting  in  listening  to  such  an 
address,  when  so  much  is  to  be  thought,  and 
said,  and  done,  for  the  promotion  of  their  cause? 

The  evening  spent  in  hearing  the  description 
and  seeing  the  pictures  of  the  Great  National 
Park  of  the  Yellowstone  was  full  of  profitable 
entainment  to  the  student  of  nature,  the 
teacher,  and  the  patriot. 

The  two  papers  of  special  value  at  the  late 
meecting  were  those  presented  by  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Bowman  Young,  upon  "  What  are  our  Young 
People  Reading  ?"  and  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker, 
upon  "The  Relation  of  Innocent  Pupils  to 
Crime  in  School."  They  were  suggestive  and 
practical,  and  should  have  a  wide  circulation 
when  published. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  system  of  Normal  Schools.  Ten 
are  now  in  operation,  eight  of  which  were 
represented  in  the  recent  meeting  by  the 
principals  or  professors.  Our  early  dream  has 
only  been  partly  realized ;  we  have  ten  out 
of  the  twelve  professional  schools  that  were  de- 
signed for  the  State ;  and  yet  we  have  no  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Higbee,  in  his  admirable  closing 
address,  on  "  How  shall  we  keep  in  active  ser- 
vice the  best  qualified  teachers?"  said:  "In 
our  State  Normal  Schools  nine-tenths  of  the 
teaching  is  academic,  and  one-tenth  profes- 
sional. This  will  not  do."  Nobody  asks,  How 
shall  we  keep  in  active  service  the  best  quali- 


fied lawyers  or  doctors?  So  the  old  question 
of  thirty  years  ago  is  not  much  nearer  a  solu- 
tion.    In  this  there  is  not  much  change. 

In  numbers,  the  late  meeting  was  a  disap- 
pointment. There  were  present  287  members ; 
of  these  98  were  from  Washington  county. 
Where  were  the  rest  of  the  20,000  teachers  of 
the  State  ? 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  State  Teachers' 
Associations  in  this  and  other  States,  but  I 
never  was  present  at  one  in  which  politeness, 
courtesy,  and  good  breeding  were  so  agreeably 
shown.  Teachers'  Associations  and  Institutes 
as  a  rule  reveal  a  great  lack  of  good  taste  and 
politeness.  They  are  forever  discussing  the 
question.  How  shall  we  prevent  whispering  in 
school  ?  while  at  the  same  time,  as  a  class,  they 
violate  all  the  rules  of  decorum  in  their  own 
meetings.  In  this  respect,  however,  this  meet- 
ing was  a  delightful  exception,  and  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  old  times. 

In  one  respect  there  has  been  no  change, 
and  probably  there  will  be  none  in  the  future. 
It  used  to  be  the  case  that  some,  who  had  the 
least  to  say,  occupied  the  floor  continually  upon 
every  question,  and  with  all  their  talk  said  but 
little.  As  there  is  no  law  against  blatherskiting, 
it  is  likely  that  the  blatherskites  will  still  be 
prominent.  • 

Pardon  the  length  of  this  rambling  letter. 


Yours  as  ever, 


Alex.  M.  Gow. 


»  •  ^ 


GOOD   SCHOOLS. 


A  WRITER,  ''S/'  in  the  Beaver  Valley 
News  J  of  July  28th,  states  very  plainly 
some  of  the  conditions  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  good  schools.     He  says  : 

Nothing  conduces  to  the  permanent  growth 
of  a  town  more  than  good  schools.  Those 
people  who  desire  a  change  of  residence  from 
the  country  or  the  city  to  a  town,  usually  con- 
sider the  question  as  to  whether  the  given  town 
affords  suitable  educational  advantages  for 
their  children.  A  great  many  inconveniences 
may  be  endured  or  ignored,  if  only  the  schools 
are  good.  Hence,  school  boards  that  erect 
proper  school  buildings  in  desirable  localities, 
and  furnish  them  with  the  best  accommoda- 
tions, act  wisely,  and  should  have  the  hearty 
support  of  all  good  citizens.  Not  only  is  the 
general  intelligence  and  wealth  of  a  commu- 
nity advanced,  but  the  value  of  property  is  in- 
creased. Those  citizens  who  complain  at  any 
expense  required  to  maintain  first-class  schools 
in  their  midst,  greatly  err,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  children  of  their  own  to  educate. 
The  school  tax  should  cause  no  grumbling  on 
the  part  of  any,  but  surely  not  from  those 
whose  children  secure  the  benefit  of  it  in  good 
schools.  What,  then,  are  the  requisites  of  a 
good  school  ?  We  will  speak  of  a  few  of 
them  : 

I.  Good  buildings,  in  pleasant  and  conven- 
ient localities.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
smaller  children.     To  require  them  to  travel 
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great  distances  in  all  kinds  of  weather  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  cruelly  unwise. 
They  should  have  the  best  of  advantages,  for 
the  impressions  of  the  school  room  made  upon 
them  will  follow  them  through  their  school  life. 

2.  School  houses  should  be  well  supplied 
with  the  necessary  school  apparatus,  such  as 
maps,  globes,  charts,  reference  books,  etc. 
Object  teaching  is  the  most  effective  upon  the 
minds  of  pupils  of  all  grades,  but  more  partic- 
ularly of  those  of  the  primary  grades,  as  they 
learn  best  by  perception. 

3.  The  matter  of  ventilation  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration.  No  child  can  study  well  in 
the  midst  of  foul  air,  and  the  air  of  any  room 
where  a  number  of  lungs  send  forth  their  ex- 
halations soon  becomes  foul  where  the  ventila- 
tion is  imperfect.  Disease  and  death  often  re- 
sult to  scholar  and  teacher  from  improper  ven- 
tilation in  the  school  room. 

4.  Good  teachers  are  necessary  to  a  good 
school. 


»  •  ^ 


REASONS   FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

GERMAN. 


npHE  study  of  the  German  langurge  was 
,  recently  introduced  into  the  high  schools 
of  Reading,  at  the  suggestion  of  Superin- 
tendent Baer.  The  reasons  he  gave  the 
Board  in  favor  of  this  course  may  have  in- 
fluence elsewhere.     They  are  the  following  : 

1.  We  would  first  refer  to  its  etymological 
and  historical  importance.  We  say  we  wish  to 
master  the  English  language,  and  this  we  ought 
to  do  as  far  as  possible ;  but  in  studying  the 
English  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  words  of  the  English 
language  are  derived  from  the  Saxon,  an  old 
Germanic  dialect.  In  order  then  that  we  may 
study  the  English  language  thoroughly,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  etymology  and  history,  we 
must  study  the  German,  the  root  language  of 
the  English. 

2.  The  second  advantage  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  German  is  the  exercise  of  translat- 
ing from  that  language  into  the  English.  The 
best  possible  language  exercise  that  can  be  af- 
forded any  pupil  is  that  of  translating  into  the 
language  to  be  mastered. 

Some  one  may  say  that  if  this  is  so,  any  other 
language  may  be  substituted  instead  of  the 
German,  that  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  will  do  just 
as  well.  If  the  German  were  of  no  greater 
value  to  the  average  citizen  than  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  or  the  French,  we  should  still  prefer  the 
German  to  any  one  of  these,  valuable  and  nec- 
essary as  they  are.  From  the  very  nature  of 
things  (I  mean  our  surroundings  and  anteced- 
ents) our  children  can  more  readily  acquire  the 
German  dian  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  French.     In 

fiven  period  of  time  we  can  become  more  pro- 
cient  in  German  than  in  any  one  of  the  others 
mentioned,  and  by  so  much  more  will  we  be 
benefited. 
Objection  may  be  made  that  the  study  of  the 


German  will  affect  our  English  pronunciation. 
The  same  objection  might  be  urged  against  the 
study  of  the  French  or  any  other  language. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  with  pupils  advanced 
as  far  as  the  High  School,  there  can  but  be  the 
least  reason  for  objections  of  this  character. 

3.  The  study  of  the  German  also  will,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  open  to  the  students  the  rich 
fountains  of  German  science  and  German  litera- 
ture. German  philosophy,  German  science, 
German  literature,  stand  at  the  very  head  and 
front  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  world. 
Why  should  not  our  children  be  educated  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  such  literar)'  culture?  In  fact  there  is 
no  school  of  any  standing  anywhere  that  does 
not  embrace  German  in  its  course  of  study. 

4.  Another  very  important  consideration  in 
favor  of  the  study  of  the  German  is  its  import- 
ance in  business  life.  Especially  in  our  section 
of  the  State  is  it  often  required  by  business 
men.  Our  high  schools  are  expected  to  provide 
for  the  business  training  of  its  pupils.  You  all 
know  the  value  of  the  German  to  them  in  this 
capacity.  Don't  forget  it  when  you  come  to  act 
on  this  question. 

5.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  should  not  ignore 
the  German,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  largely 
a  German  community.  If  we  read  over  the 
names  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  we  find 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  bear  good,  old, 
substantial  and  honored  German  names.  This 
shows  what  we  are.  There  are  many  thousand 
of  our  best  people  also  who  are  Germans,  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  fact  also.  With  these  the 
German  is  the  language  of  home  and  of  wor- 
ship. These  people  want  the  German  to  be 
retained  in  the  high  schools,  and  their  wishes 
should  not  be  disregarded. 


►  •  ^ 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 


WHY  NOT  DISPENSE  WITH  THE  ROD  ? 


HE  who  said  that  the  key  to  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind  is  given  in  the  three 
words  '*hell  and  bayonets/'  made  a  com- 
pact formula  for  that  system  of  external 
coercion  by  which  human  conduct  in  past 
times  has  been  chiefly  regulated.  Men 
have  been  ruled  through  their  fears  and  by 
intimidation,  the  State  threatening  the  pen- 
alties of  this  world,  and  the  Church  those 
of  the  next,  to  enforce  conformity  to  the 
prescribed  standards  of  right  conduct. 

And  there  must  be  external  compulsion, 
if  there  is  no  other.  Men  have  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  natures,  and  where 
these  are  low  and  brutalized  they  must  be 
coerced  by  coarse  and  brutal  methods.  But 
social  experience  slowly  develops  the  better 
traits  of  character,  so  that  men  become 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  higher  motives. 
In  what  we  call  the  progress  of  society,  ex- 
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ternal  constraint  gradually  gives  way,  and 
men  learn  more  and  more  to  govern  them- 
selves. Evolution  here  as  elsewhere  is  by 
substitution.  The  progress  of  human  free- 
dom consists  not  in  escape  from  restraint, 
but  in  the  exchange  of  lower  for  higher  re- 
straints— in  the  replacement  of  state-control 
by  self-control. 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  funda- 
mental and  important  change  that  is  going 
on  in  society.  It  is  the  highest  aspect  of 
human  progress.     It  is  the  growth  of  the 

'  voluntary  system  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
voluntary or  compulsory.  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  by  discipline  in  the  self- 
regulation  of  conduct.  The  transformation 
of  men  in  this  way  is  a  great  reality,  and 
gives  origin  to  whatever  there  is  of  free  or 
liberal  government  in  the  world.     All  the 

k  humanizing  influences  by  which  men  are 
ameliorated  and  improved  take  final  effect 
in  their  liberation  from  external  governing 
forces,  so  that  they  become  responsible, 
self-determining  agents,  and  in  that  sense 
free  and  independent. 

How  educational  systems  have  been  and 
are  still  related  to  this  great  tendency,  is  a 

)  very  interesting  question.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  they  have  had  some  share  in  pro- 

I  moting  it,  but  their  influence  on  the  whole 
must  be  counted  as  powerfully  adverse  to  it. 
In  fact,  school  government  has  been  gener- 
ally modeled  on  the  conception  of  monarch- 
ical government:  the  teacher  has  been  a 
"  master,"  and  has  ruled  his  subjects  by  ar- 
bitrary coercion.  The  rod — the  instrument 
of  most  degrading  punishment — has  ever 
been  the  symbol  of  educational  control ;  and 
although  it  begins  to  be  widely  seen  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  better  method,  thous- 
ands of  schools  are  still  fighting  to  maintain 
it. 

The  schools  reflect  the  general  condition 
of  thought,  and,  if  the  state  is  stringently  co- 

'  ercive  and  the  people  tolerate  it,  the  schools 
will  imitate  the  policy.  Besides,  men  love 
the  exercise  of  power,  and  teachers  are  no 
exceptions  to  this  dangerous  propensity.  Ex- 
ternal compulsion,  moreover,  is  the  simpler 
and  easier  way  of  governing;  and,  in  fact,  is 
all  that  is  left  to  the  teacher  without 
resources.  The  resort  to  the  rod  and  kin- 
dred measures  stamps  the  teacher  with  inca- 
pacity for  his  vocation — that  is,  with  in- 
ability to  govern  by  the  best  methods. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  rod  plays  no  such 
important  part  in  the  work  of  education  as  it 
formerly  played.  Its  sphere  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  superior  influences.  Its 
staunchest  defenders  only  claim  to  use  it  but 


** sparingly,**  and  the  best  teachers  reject  it 
openly  and  entirely. 

The  old  system  is  thus  partially  outgrown 
and  much  discredited  ;  but  there  has  as  yet 
been  but  little  intelligent  and  adequate  effort 
to  organize  the  method  of  self-government 
in  its  place.  The  more  offensive  forms  of 
coercion  are  abated  ;  but  school-government 
still  mainly  rests  upon  external  authority, 
though  brought  to  bear  in  milder  ways. 
There  seems  to  be  still  but  little  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  the  essential  and  su- 
preme work  of  education  is  to  form  charac- 
ter by  the  cultivation  of  self-control,  which 
implies  liberty  and  responsibility.  And  this 
is  not  to  be  learned  by  precept,  but  by  prac- 
tice. Self-government,  like  music,  can  only 
be  acquired  by  exercise ;  and  to  gain  this,  the 
scheol  itself  must  be  worked  by  this  method. 
Students  must  be  thrown  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  habituated  to  responsible  self- 
direction. 

As  this  is  the  highest  result  of  education, 
so  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. The  grosser  forms  of  punishment 
may  be  quite  dispensed  with,  and  still  the 
school  government  may  be  that  of  external 
care-taking  and  paternal  regulation.  The 
model  college  president  has  been  the  man 
who  could  know  or  divine  everything  that 
is  going  on  among  the  students,  and  circum- 
vent and  disconcert  them  in  all  their  little 
irregularities.  Under  this  system  it  has  ever 
been  the  ambition  of  the  students  to  beat 
the  faculty,  and  it  naturally  engenders  a 
state  of  antagonism  between  the  students  and 
the  governing  authorities.  Such  a  system 
by  its  very  nature  must  fail  to  develop  the 
most  valuable  traits  of  manhood. 

From  this  general  point  of  view  we  have 
taken  much  interest  in  the  reform  of  colle- 
giate government  which  has  been  attempted 
during  the  past  year  at  Amherst.  It  is  re- 
ported that  President  Seel  ye  submitted  anew 
plan  to  the  faculty,  that  it  was  adopted,  and 
that  the  results  thus  far  have  been  in  a  high 
degree  satisfactory. 

The  method  consists  in  placing  the  student 
and  the  college  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
bringing  them  into  relation  by  a  mutual 
voluntary  engagement.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

Every  student  upon  entering  college  signs  an 
agreement  to  observe  its  laws.  This  agreement 
is  held  to  be  a  contract.  If  it  is  broken  there  is 
an  end  of  the  contract,  and  the  contracting  par- 
ties are  as  they  were  before  it  was  formed. 
The  student  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege, and  the  college  owes  nothing  further  to 
him.  .  .  .  The  ground  taken  by  the  Amherst 
College  government  is  that  the  faculty  are  the 
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helpers  of  the  younger  men  who  want  an  edu- 
cation. The  manhood  of  the  students  is  recog- 
nized, and  they  are  trusted  to  govern  themselves 
without  the  interference  of  the  faculty,  save 
when  the  rupture  of  the  contract  compels  the 
separation  of  a  student  from  college. 

At  first'the  students  did  not  grasp  the  sweep- 
ing force  of  the  new  laws,  and  one  case  of  dis- 
ciphne,  resulting,  however,  in  a  renewal  of  the 
broken  contract  by  the  student  and  college 
authorities,  occurred  before  the  idea  was  firmly 
fixed  that  the  students  were  to  be  a  self-govern- 
ing body  so  far  as  their  conduct  is  concerned, 
and  that  the  only  concern  of  the  faculty  was  the 
observance  of  the  contract  and  the  retention  of 
the  students,  or  the  end  of  contract  relations 
with  them  if  their  promise  should  be  broken. 

Since  this  case,  say  the  faculty,  a  higher  tone 
has  been  observable  among  the  students.  They 
are  no  longer  watched  ;  professors  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  act  as  police  officers  ;  there  is  a 
freedom  and  self-accountability  not  known  be- 
fore, and  consequently  a  better  grade  of  de- 
portment than  before.  After  a  student  has  been 
mformed  that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
college  because  he  has  broken  his  promise  to 
obey  the  college  laws,  no  further  attention  is 
paid  to  him.  Should  he  come  to  recitations,  as 
he  can  do,  because  they  are  open  to  visitors,  he 
will  be  regarded  exactly  as  a  visitor.  He  can 
leave  town  or  not,  just  as  he  chooses,  and  he 
can  go  to  another  college,  as  far  as  any  notice 
from  Amherst  is  to  be  feared.  By  the  agree- 
ment among  the  colleges,  no  student  could  go 
from  one  to  another  without  papers  showing  an 
honorable  dismissal.  No  student  expelled  from 
one  could  find  an  open  door  at  the  other.  Am- 
herst has  now  withdrawn  from  that  position. 

President  Seelye  has  made  the  following 
slight  correction  of  the  foregoing : 

We  have  not  yet  relinquished  the  former  pro- 
hibition upon  the  admission  of  students  expelled 
from  other  colleges,  nor  are  all  who  will  sign  the 
contract  placed  on  ah  equal  footing  and  no 
questions  asked ;  on  the  contrary,  no  student  is 
admitted  here  without  a  careful  inquiry  into  his 
antecedents  and  his  standing,  nor  unless  he 
gives  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  contract  will 
be  kept.  We  have  only  relinquished  our  claim 
upon  the  other  colleges  to  help  us  by  their  pro- 
hibitions in  maintaining  our  discipline. 

We  regard  this  experiment  as  having 
great  significance.  It  is  something  to  have 
this  evidence  of  liberal  aspiration  on  the  part 
of  college  authorities,  and  it  is  much  to  have 
so  prompt  an  acknowledgment  of  the  salu- 
tary results  of  the  reform  ;  but  everything  is 
gained  when  such  an  institution  steps  for- 
ward and  plants  itself  upon  a  great  principle 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  theory. 
It  is  more  than  a  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment \  it  is  an  actual  transfer  of  the  gov- 
erning power.  Contracts  are  common  things, 
and  it  may  seem  a  smaller  matter  that  a  stu- 
dent should  make  a  contract  with  a  college 


where  he  prQposes  to  be  educated.  But  the 
contract  is,  that  he  is  to  govern  himself,  and 
voluntarily  to  square  his  conduct  to  the  pre- 
scribed requirements  of  the  institution. 
Honor,  pride,  ambition,  are  all  pledged 
that  he  will  keep  his  engagement.  It  is  no 
small  thing  for  a  college  quietly  caid  effectu- 
ally to  secure  these  forces  on  the  side  of 
order,  and  thus  avoid  the  conflict  and  antag- 
onism with  its  students  that  coercive  govern- 
ment naturally  engenders ;  and  it  is  certainly 
no  small  thing  for  the  student  to  take  a 
relation  that  will  involve  the  constant  and 
vigilant  exercise  of  the  most  manly  traits  of 
character.  The  college  thus  becomes  in  an 
important  sense  a  school  of  moral  self-cul- 
ture, a  discipline  in  manhood,  and  offers  the 
best  preparation  that  can  be  given  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  practical  life. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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THE   "SIXTEENERS        CONVENTION. 


''PHE  system  by  which  the  State  provides 
1  education  and  maintenance  for  the 
children  of  soldiers,  orphaned  in  the  late 
war,  was  inaugurated  in  1864,  seventeen 
years  ago.  From  the  first  the  law  required 
the  children  to  leave  the  schools  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  hence  the  name  **Sixteen- 
ers'*  came  to  be  applied  to  them.  In 
round  numbers,  about  7,500  have  beejj 
honorably  discharged  from  the  schools  **on 
age,"  as  it  is  called.  Some  2,000  others 
have  been  discharged  '*on  order,'*  before 
reaching  the  legal  age,  and  2,600  still 
remain  in  the  various  schools. 

Large  numbers  of  those  who  have  left 
school  have  grown  to  be  men  and  women, 
a  few  of  them  having  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
county  of  the  State,  almost  in  every  school 
district.  The  boys  have  become  lawyers, 
doctors,  clergymen,  teachers,  editors,  offi- 
cers on  railroads,  merchants,  farmers,  me- 
chanics, clerks,  and  working  men.  The 
girls  teach  school  in  large  numbers,  and 
find  their  way  into  all  the  employments 
open  to  females.  Ninety  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  them  have  become  good  citizens,  be- 
having themselves  properly,  and  earning  a 
livelihood  by  a  respectable  calling.  Not 
two  per  cent,  of  them  have  turned  out  badly. 
Only  one  of  the  whole  number  is  known  to% 
have  been  sent  to  jail  or  penitentiary  for 
bad  conduct — *'  No.  A,  351,  "Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary— and  he  was  not  a  native  American, 
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and  could  not  have  been  at  a  soldiers' 
orphan  school  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  as  he  is  now  twenty -eight  years  of 
age.  This  is  a  wonderful  result,  especially 
considering  the  unfavorable  condition  and 
surroundings  of  these  children  at  the  time 
they  came  under  the  care  of  the  State. 

The  Convention  held  at  Harrisburg,  Au- 
gust 24th,  25th  and  26th,  grew  out  of  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  **  Sixteeners,'' 
to  form  an  organization  that  would  krep 
alive  the  memories  of  their  fchool  life,  and 

'  promote  their  future  interests.  A  prelim- 
inary meeting  was  held  at  Harrisburg  last 
winter,  when  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  gen- 
eral **  Reunion''  at  the  date  named,  and  if 
possible  perfect  the  contemplated  organiza- 
tion. In  response  to  the  call,  over  three 
hundred  young  men  and  women  assembled 

^  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  for  three  days;  and  we  do 
not  believe  there  could  be  collected  there 
from  any  class  of  our  young  people,  a  body 
of  men  and  women  of  the  same  age  more 
prepossessing  in  manners  and  deportment, 
more  intelligent,  or  better  able  to  transact 

I    their  own  business  and  take  care  of  them- 

)  selves.  The  most  favorable  impression  was 
made  upon  all  who  witnessed  their  proceed- 
ings. Governor  Hoyt  was  surprised  at  the 
sight,  and  tears  again  and  again  coursed 
down  the  cheeks  of  Governor  Curtin  as  he 
looked  upon  the  fine  forms  and  intelligent 
faces  of  the  poor,  littie  orphaned  boys  and 
girls  that  had  been  found  in  cellar  and  gar- 
ret, picked  up  from  highway  and  by-way, 
and  cared  for  under  his  direction  when 
the  system  was  first  inaugurated.  And  no 
words  can  express  the  gratification  of  the 
writer,  whose  duty  it  was  for  so  many  years 
to  be  a  father  to  these  children. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Convention 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  densely 
packed,  and  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
would  have  gladly  gained  admission  were 
anable  to  do  so.  Alvan  S.  Grow,  of  Lock 
Haven,  presided.  Addresses  were  delivered 
on  the  part  of  the  '*  Sixteeners"  by  Messrs. 
Grow,  Vananker  and  Rockwell,  and  by 
Governors  Hoyt  and  Curtin.  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  and  Col.  McFarland  made  a  few  re- 
marks at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  As  the 
address  of  Gov.  Curtin  was  the  principal 
event  of  the  evening,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  it.  The  ex-Governor,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Wickersham,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  hall  by  Posts  58  and  116, 
G.  A.  R.     He  said  : 

Many  of  you  were  children,  and  many  of 


you  may  have  been  in  this  hall  on  a  memor- 
able occasion  when  the  presence  of  three  hun- 
dren  and  forty-five  soldiers'  orphans  influenced 
the  counsels  of  the  legislature  and  saved  the 
schools  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  his- 
tory ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  you  were  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  fourth  of  July,  1866,  when  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  bullet-riddled  flags 
were  returned  to  the  State,  and  when  the  pres- 
ence of  more  than  twelve  hundred  soldiers' 
orphans  was  the  chief  interest  of  that  grand 
pageant. 

The  organization  of  the  soldiers*  orphans' 
schools  was  not  a  charity,  but  a  fulfillment 
of  the  covenant  made  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  people  at  home.  Through  the  public 
journals  and  in  speeches  solemn  promises 
were  made  that  their  wives  and  children 
should  be  cared  for,  and  that  the  latter  should 
be  maintained  by  the  State.  Their  children 
could  not  be  left  to  spasmodic  and  irregular 
charity,  and  it  pleased  Divine  Provinence  to 
induce  the  people  of  the  State  to  maintain  and 
educate  these  orphans,  who  were  not  paupers, 
but  wards  of  the  State.  The  purity  of  the  work 
fully  justified  the  State  in  standing  by  its  agree- 
ment. No  State  has  done  as  much  as  Penn- 
sylvania for  her  soldiers'  orphans,  and  no 
nation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  equaled  her  in 
this  respect.  The  State,  in  her  treatment  of  the 
soldier's  orphan,  stands  beyond  and  above  all 
precedent.  She  is  a  noble  and  grand  old 
State,  and  her  people  are  highly  patriotic,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  soldiers'  orphans  here  il- 
lustrate by  their  lives  that  the  State  did  but  its 
duty  in  creating  their  schools  to  the  memory  of 
their  fathers.  I  think  this  is  a  proper  time 
and  an  appropriate  place  to  say  that  this 
ought  to  be  our  last  war.  With  regard  to 
the  Rebellion,  Pennsylvania  never  had  done 
anything  to  provoke  it.  But  when  the  attempt 
was  made  at  the  life  of  the  government,  she 
was  ahead  of  all  States  in  furnishing  men  and 
money.  If  necessary  she  would  have  spent  her 
last  dollar  and  sent  her  last  man  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  as  she  would  have  given  her  last 
dollar  to  educate  and  maintain  her  soldiers' 
orphans.         *        ♦        ♦        * 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  your  pious  purpose  in  this  assem- 
blage. You  do  justice  to  yourselves,  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  whose  wards  you  have 
been,  in  uniting  together  in  mutual  support  and 
assistance  to  each  other.  The  citizens  who 
have  been  called  to  fill  the  chief  executive 
office  of  the  State  have  in  a  most  commendable 
manner  sustained  by  all  their  official  influence 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools,  and  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
called  to.  discharge  the  immediate  duties  con- 
nected with  your  schools,  have  performed  their 
official  sAvices  faithfully.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  the  first  superintendent,  was  a  man  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  interests  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  pursued  by  his  successors. 
Colonel  McFarland,  his  immediate  successor, 
maimed  in  the  war  as  a  soldier,  gave  to  you 
zealous,  sympathetic  and  active  support ;  and  it 
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is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  that 
learned  and  enlightened  educator  and  patriotic 
man  who  is  in  your  presence  to-day  to  take  an 
active  part  in  your  proceedings.  Indeed  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
name  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
reflection  that  the  gentleman  recently  called  to 
the  head  of  the  department  comes  with  a  repu- 
tation to  justify  the  expectation  that  he  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  delicate  duties  of  his 
place  towards  the  remnant  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans  who  still  remain  in  the  schools. 

Accept  my  many  thanks  for  the  honor  of 
your  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  for  the  hearty  reception  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  give  me  ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  if  not  at  this  meeting,  you  will  at  some 
subsequent  gathering  of  the  same  character, 
so  arrange  that  Colonel  Paul's  excellent  history 
of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania may  be  re-written  and  enlarged  by  that 
gentleman,  or  some  other  person  equally  com- 
petent for  such  duty,  so  that  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States  of  this  Union,  but  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  humanity,  may 
know  how  much  Pennsylvania  did  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  war,  and  that  her 
example  may  be  imitated.  However  it  may  be 
with  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  go  back 
to  my  home  with  most  agreeabie  impressions 
and  memories  of  this  meeting,  and,  wishing 
you  all  individual  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
the  future,  ^"a:^  farewell. 

Thursday  and  Friday  were  days  of  busi- 
ness. A  permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected, and  officers  elected.  Essays  were 
read  and  addresses  delivered.  The  "  Re- 
union" was  pronounced  by  everybody  a 
decided  success.  The  second  will  take  place 
in  August  next  year. 


»  •  ^ 


HARVARD  LECTURES  ON 
PEDAGOGY. 


WE  continue  the  suggestive  abstracts  of 
Dr.  Hall's  lectures  at  Harvard.  We 
hope  to  see  the  lectures  published  in  full. 
It  is  an  event  of  no  small  significance  to 
see  our  oldest  and  strongest  college  take  up 
this  work  of  teaching  teachers.  It  has  been 
done  for  many  years  at  the  most  distin- 
guished universities  of  the  Old  World,  but 
it  is  new  here. 

NUMBERS,  THE  BASIS  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics  is  still  the  most  perfect  and  exact 
system  of  truth  ;  the  one  which  requires  the 
greatest  concentration  and  independAt  energy 
on  the  part  of  students,  and  the  one  thing  which 
can  never  be  learned  by  heart.  Even  Plato  in 
The  Republic,  the  leading  educational  work  of 
antiquity,  says  that  no  one  was  educated  who 
did  not  know  mathematics.  Mind,  uneducated, 
cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  numbers  beyond  3  or  5. 
This  is  proven  by  scientific  experiments,  meas- 


uring time  required  for  the  perception  of  irreg- 
ular-grouped points  in  a  dark  chamber  illumin- 
ated by  a  scries  of  electric  sparks,  and  by  more 
complicated  experiments  with  the  metronome, 
grouping  numbers  in  time  and  space.  The 
primitive  mind  knew  numbers  only  up  to  ^\^^ 
ten,  or  twenty,  and  used  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
as  counters.  Many  languages  have  no  numbers 
above  3.  The  Roman  letters  were  thought  by 
somo  to  be,  not  the  first  letters  of  the  old  Etrus- 
can number-names,  but  pictures  of  the  fingers 
or  digits ;  "V"  for  the  hand,  etc. 

The  use  of  counters,  abaci,  rosaries,  etc.,  was 
universal  till  th(#i2th  century,  in  the  Orient  and 
Occident.  A  very  intricate  abacus  was  contin- 
ued long  after  the  Arabic  symbols  were  intro- 
duced, called  the  "lineal  algorithm,"  which 
gave  rise  to  duplication,  mediation,  and  other 
rules  which  were  thought  to  be  cognate  with, 
and  as  equally  important  as  the  four  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  arithmetic.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  new  method  was  that  the  figures  had  one 
absolute  and  another  positional  value. 

During  the  centuries  which  followed,  from 
the  1 2th  to  the  19th,  very  many  original  artifi- 
cial rules  were  introduced,  and  text-books,  to 
the  number  of  several  hundred,  were  written 
during  each  century.  The  question  whether 
the  arithmetic  should  be  pure  or  applied  was 
discussed  at  great  length  in  the  i8th  century. 

Pestalozzi,  Krusi,  Tillich,  Schmidt,  Grube, 
and  others  were  spoken  of;  and  great  merit 
was  ascribed  to  Grube,  who  taught  that  the 
child  should  first  be  given  numbers  as  high  as 
ten,  and  that  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith- 
metic should  be  performed  with  these  simple 
numbers  before  higher  numbers  were  given. 
Even  figures  should  not  be  taught  too  early, 
and  much  oral  work  should  precede  all  pro- 
cesses which  require  slate  or  blackboard. 
Arithmetic,  like  all  mathematics,  is  mainly  a 
discipline  of  attention  ;  and  .there  is  no  such 
thing  as  mathematical  incapacity,  except  so  far 
as  there  is  incapacity  of  concentrating  the  at- 
tention with  great  energy  to  a  single  point.  As 
the  microscopist  is  often  obliged  to  turn  his  at- 
tention towards  the  laws  of  analysis  and  of  his 
instruments  before  he  can  advance  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  tissues  of  the  human  body, 
so  the  educator  must  at  this  point  turn  his  at- 
tention toward  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
particularly  those  which  govern  attention.  The 
difference  between  the  point  and  the  field  of 
attention  is  like  that  between  the  centre  and 
the  field  of  vision.  Very  many  analogies  can 
be  drawn  from  the  retina  and  its  known  laws 
to  the  action  of  the  mind — which  is,  after  all, 
the  central  psychological  question. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  different 
grades  ought  to  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  same  teacher.  Applied  arithmetic  is  taught 
in  this  country  better,  perhaps,  than  anywhere 
else,  and  possibly  better  than  we  teach  any 
other  branch.  But  the  relations  of  numbers,  in 
and  for  themselves,  are  insisted  on  far  less  than 
in  the  best  continental  schools.  Arithmetic  is 
the  easiest  subject  for  a  poor  teacher,  or  a  mere 
drill-master  to  teach,  but  one  of  the  hardest  to 
be  taught  well. 
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Let  the  pupils  first  be  taught  to  understand 
the  relations  of  numbers,  then  to  practice  them- 
selves, and  finally  to  apply  these  numbers  to 
practical  life. 

NUMBERS,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND   HISTORY. 

Numbers, — The  true  object  of  mathematical 
studies  is  to  secure  pure  mental  concentration  on 
the  abstract  relations  and  combinations  of  num- 
bers. General  laws  alone  are  fundamental. 
Quality  and  intensity  of  attention  is  the  main 
difference  between  the  mathematical  powers  ol 
pupils.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  visible  per- 
ception of  numbers,  or  arithmetic  to  the  eye,  as 
taught  in  Russia  and  Germany,  In  the  use  of 
concrete  things,  the  mind  is  abstracted  from  the 
purely  mental  conception  of  number.  Mental 
work  is  the  important  element  in  German 
schools.  Pure  arithmetic  should  precede  ap- 
plied. The  true  order  is  (i),  pure  number,  (2) 
practice,  (3)  application.  A  Boehme's  Reclem- 
buchen,  containing  4000  examples  in  24  pages, 
at  a  cost  of  five  cents,  was  shown  as  a  sample 
German  text-book  in  arithmetic. 

»  •  < 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN 
SCHOOLS. 


SOMETHING    TO    MAKE    THE   RISING   GENERA- 
•  TION  SELF-SUPPORTING. 


ONLY  a  little  while  ago,  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  danger  of  over-study 
by  the  death  of  two  pupils,  one  from  brain 
fever  and  the  other  by  suicide,  both  result- 
ing from  mental  excitement  and  too  much 
application  to  study.  In  connection  with 
what  was  said  in  relation  to  the  subject  at 
that  time,  and  the  general  protest  that  arose 
against  the  system,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  the  conclusions  of  a  committee  who 
have  been  investigating  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  in  Boston,  and  who  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  industrial  teaching 
into  the  public  schools  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  prevention  of  over-study. 
The  investigation  was  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  associated  charities  of  Boston,  who, 
simultaneously  with  the  associated  charities 
of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  are  devot- 
ing their  attention  to  industrial  education. 
In  New  York  also  the  subject  is  receiving  a 
a  great  amount  of  attention  from  individ- 
uals and  societies.  The  experiments  made 
in  kindergartens  and  workingmen's  schools 
in  this  city  encourage  a  hope  that  industrial 
education  will  sooner  or  later  become  a 
component  part  of  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum. The  Boston  committee  report  that 
they  believe  that  industrial  training,  or  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and  thereby 
the  mind  as  well,  is  an  invaluable  element 


of  education,  and  deserves  recognition  and 
support  such  as  have  been  given  to  so-called 
literary  education  ;  that  it  is  calculated  to 
interest  many  who  do  not  care  for  the 
purely  literary  studies,  and  that  it  develops 
faculties  which  other  studies  do  not.  They 
believe  it  should,  therefore,  to  a  limited 
extent,  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  will  in  that  way  gain  an 
influence  which  as  a  private  enterprise  it 
never  would. 

To  show  how  far  America  is  behind  the 
other  great  nations  in  the  execution  of  this 
reform,  the  committee  obtained  statistics 
showing  that  Australia  has  1,037  schools 
for  technical  instruction,  4,296  teachers, 
and  97,713  pupils,  besides  schools  of  for- 
estry, mining,  and  agriculture.  Bavaria 
has  1,671  industrial  schools  for  girls,  with 
1 7837  teachers,  and  71,635  pupils,  a  poly- 
technic school  at  Munich,  36  technological 
schools,  and  four  of  agriculture.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  34  schools  of  architectnre, 
25  of  mining,  17  of  forestry,  108  of  com- 
merce, 146  of  agriculture,  10  Veterinary, 
and  86  other  technical  school's.  Denmark 
has  49  "farmers'  high  schools,"  with 
3,135  students,  of  whom  1,003  ^'"^  females. 
In  Holland  there  are  11  navigation  schools 
and  32  industrial  and  drawing  schools.  In 
Switzerland  4,373  females  are  employed  in 
schools  teaching  needlework.  In  France 
a  commission  was  for  a  long  time  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  evidence  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  industrial  education  elsewhere,  and 
reported  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  It  was 
also  declared  by  directors  of  large  industrial 
establishments,  that  generally  the  deplorable 
absence  of  elementary  instruction,  even 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  workmen, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  artisan  and  the  progress  ot 
industrial  art. 

The  Boston  committee  point  out  that 
when  Americans  consider  further  what  has 
been  done  in  Russia  and  Austria  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  education,  they  must 
conclude  that  unless  they  give  more  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  they  may  in  time 
come  to  depend  on  foreign  artisans.  They 
say  that  industrial  training  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  teaching  the  actual 
trades,  which  is  no  more  the  work  of  the 
public  than  it  would  be  to  teach  ministers, 
doctors,  and  lawyers  their  professions.  Such 
complete  training  would  bring  the  public 
into  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

The  committee  say  that  the  object  of  a 
school  training  should  be  to  give  a  general- 
skill  which   may  readily  be  turned  to  ac- 
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count  in  different  kinds  of  work,  enabling 
a  workman  to  vary  his  industrial  pursuits 
when  circumstances  require.  Prof.  W  hi  ta- 
ker stated  that  in  a  watch  factory  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  passes  through 
the  hands  of  eighty-four  workmen  before  it 
is  completed,  going  to  show  that  the  work 
in  large  factories  is  so  subdivided  that  no 
general  training  can  be  acquired  in  them. 

As  to  when  the  industrial  branch  should 
begin  in  the  school  course,  the  Boston  com- 
mittee say  that  examples  are  given  by  the 
kindergarten  recently  started  in  Philadelphia 
for  teaching  the  minor  arts,  the  industrial 
schools  in  Cambridge,  Gloucester,  and  Bos- 
ton, and  other  schools,  wherein  it  is  proved 
that  courses  in  industrial  training  may  be 
devised  suited  for  different  ages. 

As  to  whether  the  proposed  industrial 
training  would  interfere  with  the  other 
studies,  they  quote  an  authority  on  the 
*'  half  time"  system  in  education,  who  says  : 
"There  is  a  special  mutual  influence  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  factory,  which  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
each."  In  conclusion,  the  Boston  commit- 
tee recommend  that  the  associated  charities 
use  all  their  influence  to  help  create  a  public 
feeling  in  favor  of  introducing  into  the 
public  schools  simple  and  fundamental  in- 
dustrial training ;  for  they  believe  that  such 
training  is  an  invaluable  element  of  educa- 
tion, suited  to  develop  and  help  all,  whatever 
their  future  career. 


»  •  ^ 


OPENING  OF  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


IN  response  to  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
Principals  of  the  several  State  Normal 
schools,  we  have  received  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  number  of  stu- 
dents entered  for  the  present  year,  the 
additions  and  improvements  to  buildings, 
and  the  changes  in  teaching  force,  etc.  All 
of  them  evidence  a  prosperity  that  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  their  friends  and  the 
friends  of  public  education  throughout  the 
State. 

MILLERSVILLE. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Millersville  Normal 
School  opened  Sept.  12th,  with  prospects  of  a 
large  attendance.  There  are  already  223  stu- 
dents in  the  Normal  school,  comprising  loi 
ladies  and  122  gentlemen.  A  large  member  of 
applicants  have  not  yet  arrived.  There  are 
already  in  the  Model  school  34  boys  and  26 
girls,  making  60  in  all.  The  Model  school  this 
winter  will  number  80  or  90  pupils. 


The  most  recent  addition  to  our  buildings  is 
the  large  central  building  for  chapel,  recitation 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  etc.  This  building  is  60 
feet  by  128  feet,  and  cost  over  ;^o,ooo. 

Very  few  changes  have  been  made  in  our 
faculty  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Lillian 
Welsh  was  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Columbia  High  School;  and  her  place  was 
filled  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Baker.  By  mutual  con- 
sent, Mrs.  Blanche  McC.  Landis  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  model 
school,  and  Miss  Lavinia  J.  Coates,  who  filled 
that  position  during  the  last  year,  takes  Mrs. 
Landis'  place  in  the  Normal  school. 

MANSFIELD. 

The  school  opened  Aug.  31,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  over  150  regular  Normal  students,  and 
100  pupils  in  our  Model  school.  The  gentle- 
men's hall  has  been  refitted  throughout;  ceil- 
ings calcimined,  walls  papered,  and  wood-work 
painted;  new  furniture,  including  bedsteads 
and  bedding  of  very  best  material,  has  been 
added  to  all  our  rooms.  The  class-rooms  have 
also  been  improved  and  enlarged.  Steam 
heating  apparatus  has  just  been  completed  and 
placed  in  the  south  hall.  Not  a  single  stove 
will  be  needed  in  this  building.  All  students' 
rooms,  as  well  as  all  class-rooms,  are  heated 
by  steam. 

Professors  Jos.  C.  Doane,  W.  C.  Bartol  and 
W.  L.  Penny  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
as  did  also  Miss  M.  Emily  Davidson,  teacher 
of  instrumental  music.  Their  places  have  been 
supplied  by  the  election  of  W.  W.  Thoburn, 
A.  B.,  Natural  Sciences,  J.  T.  Ewing,  A.  B., 
Mathematics;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hulslander,  M.  S., 
English  Grammar,  and  Wm.  Cramer,  Instru- 
mental Music. 

Everything  bids  fair  for  a  successful  year. 
We  have  40  members  in  our  Senior  class  at 
present. 

KUTZTOWN. 

In  reply  to  note  of  inquiry,  I  would  say  that 
the  Keystone  Normal  school  opened  Monday, 
Aug.  1st.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is 
260.  Of  these,  54  are  ladies,  the  rest  gentle- 
men.. The  Model  school  numbers  71,  of  whom 
27  are  girls.  During  the  past  year  the  trustees 
erected  a  new  Model  school  and  ladies'  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

The  changes  in  the  faculty  are  as  follows : 
J.  A«  Bauman  was  elected  professor  in  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota.  His  chair 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Uhler, 
A.  M.  Prof.  Ermentrout's  chair  is  filled  by 
Prof.  H.  F.  Bitner,  of  Spring  Mills,  Centre 
county ;  Prof.  Balliet's,  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  of 
Hamburg,  Pa. ;  Prof.  Keek's,  by  C.  F.  Dry,  of 
Lyons,  Pa.;  and  Miss  Tillie  Bareford  has  been 
appointed  preceptress.  Prof.  Keck  was  elected 
county  superintendent  of  Berks,  and  Prof. 
Balliet,  of  Carbon  county. 

BLOOMSBURG. 

The  school  year  began  Tuesday  Sept.  6th. 
In  the  Normal  school,  exclusive  of  the  Model 
school,  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
students.  Grossly  exaggerated  rumors  of  small- 
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pox  in  town  seriously  interfered  with  our  at- 
tendance. Extensive  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  departments  of 
natural  science  and  mathematics.  Workmen 
have  been  busy  all  the  vacation  upon  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  putting  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  main  hall  has  been  renovated  so 
that  it  is  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  dedicated. 

The  only  change  in  the  Faculty  is  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  O'Connor  in  the  department  of 
penmanship,  drawing  and  painting.  The  chair 
has  not  yet  been  filled. 

WEST  CHESTER. 

The  school  opened  Aug.  29th,  and  has  now 
90  males  and  71  females  in  the  Normal  depart-' 
ment,  and  53  students  in  the  Model  school. 
More  than  these  have  engaged  rooms,  and  will 
be  here  very  soon.  This  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  past  years,  twenty-five  more  than 
last  year.  The  ladies'  rooms  have  been  made 
more  comfortable  by  partially  carpeting  them, 
by  furnishing  all  the  beds  with  woven  wire 
mattresses,  and  by  fitting  out  the  rooms  with 
wash-stands,  bowls  and  pitchers. 

Great  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  museum.  The  large  collection  of 
birds  has  been  carefully  gone  over,  and  such  as 
needed  it  remounted  by  a  skillful  taxidermist, 
and  by  numerous  additions  has  been  made 
very  complete.  The  herbarium,  containing 
perhaps  40,000  specimens,  has  been  out  into 
most  complete  order,  and  scientifically  classi- 
fied. The  minerals  are  now  being  arranged 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Jeffcris,  the  well-known  miner- 
alogist of  West  Chester;  and  numerous  addi- 
tions are  being  made  to  them.  Dr.  Hartman 
has  classified  and  arranged  the  shells.  Appa- 
ratus to  the  value  of  $700  has  been  added  to 
the  scientific  department  during  the  past  year. 
A  great  deal  of  refurnishing  in  different  parts 
of  the  building  has  also  been  done.  There 
have  been  no  resignations  in  the  Faculty  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Principal:  but  three  new 
teachers  have  been  employed  to  assist  in  the 
various  departments,  the  faculty  now  number- 
ing seventeen  instructors. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  school  year  and  fall  term  opened  Mon- 
day, September  5,  with  16$  students  in  the 
Normal  school;  70  gentlemen  and  9$  ladies. 
There  are  136  pupils  in  the  Model  school ;  boys 
71,  and  girls  65. 

We  have  put  two  coats  of  tinted  rubber  paint 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  all  our  recitation- 
rooms,  and  repaired  furniture  and  painted 
wood-work  in  the  same  rooms.  We  are  putting 
spring  beds  into  the  ladies'  dormitory,  in  all  the 
rooms.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  after 
a  beautiful  design ;  a  large  and  choice  variety  of 
trees,  flowers,  and  shrubbery'has  been  planted, 
and  the  walks  are  now  being  paved  with  large, 
flat  flag-stone.  An  iron  fence  has  been  built 
the  entire  length  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
buildings,  and  a  street  opened  in  front  adjacent 
to  grounds  from  Third  street  to  Second  and  the 
railroad  and  river.  A  large  sewer  pipe  for  the 
complete  drainage  of  grounds  and  outbuildings 


is  in  process  of  construction.  A  new  well  has 
been  dug  to  accommodate  more  particularly  the 
ladies'  dormitory  with  drinking  water. 

The  Trustees  have  also  contracted  for  steam 
heating  for  the  entire  capacity  of  the  school 
buildings.  This  work  is  to  be  completed  this 
fall,  before  cold  weather.  It  is  to  be  aone  in  the 
best  style  of  steam  heating,  to  be  guaranteed 
satisfac»^ory  before  paid  for.  It  is  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  heat  the  wnole  building  to  70  Fahren- 
heit in  coldest  weather.  These  improvements 
have  all  been  finished  or  begun  this  summer. 
Those  in  progress  to  be  completed  this  fall. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  ap- 
paratus has  been  addea  to  the  department  of 
natural  sciences. 

The  Cyclopaedia  Britannica  has  been  placed 
in  the  reference  library,  and  repairs  and  im- 
provements of  miscellaneous  and  minor  char- 
acter are  the  order  of  the  day  in  all  depart- 
ments and  directions. 

Prof.  Noss,  vice-principal  and  teacher  of  his- 
torical sciences,  has  accepted  a  position  as  man- 
aging teacher  in  Pershing's  School  in  Pittsburgh. 
His  place  is  filled  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Jackman,  his 
predecessor  in  that  department  in  this  school 
for  several  years  subsequent  to  graduation  here. 
No  other  change  in  faculty.  We  have  upwards 
of  thirty  in  our  Senior  class  at  present,  with 
others  out  teaching,  and  prepared  to  resume  the 
work  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  school  authorities  never  felt  in  better 
spirits  on  account  of  the  condition  and  promise 
of  the  school.  The  school  property  was  never 
in  so  good  condition.  The  Faculty  were  never 
more  enthusiastic,  nor  the  students  more  loyal 
and  industrious.  The  school  never  opened 
with  a  larger  attendance  in  the  corresponding 
term,  although  it  opens  in  tropical  heat,  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

LOCK   HAVEN. 

The  school  opens  for  the  winter  term  as  fol- 
lows: 71  ladies  m  Normal  department,  and  83 
gentleman  ;  in  the  Model  school,  17  girls  and 
9  boys,  with  a  number  yet  to  hear  from  in  both 
departments. 

No  changes  whatever  have  been  made  in 
the  faculty.  The  Trustees  are  finishing  and 
preparing  for  occupancy  two  stories  of  the 
south  wing  of  the  building.  This  will  give  us 
accommodations  for  about  seventy  more  board- 
ers ;  and,  from  present  indications,  every  room 
in  the  building  will  be  occupied  next  summer. 

INDIANA. 

School  opens  September  5th  for  winter  term. 
The  number  of  males  in  Normal  department  is 
59,  females,  tj  ;  in  the  Model  department  there 
are  (about)  17  boys  and  20  girls. 

No  additions  worthy  of  mention  have  been 
provided.  A  few  repairs  and  alterations  have 
been  made  to  increase  facilities  for  work. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  faculty  have  been 
made.  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  late  principal,  has 
resigned ;  his  place  is  not  yet  permanently 
filled ;  Prof.  Fair  is  officiating  as  acting  princi- 
pal. Prof.  J.  H.  Young,  in  the  department  of 
languages,  is  succeeded  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Walter. 
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Prof.  W.  C.  Sandy,  penmanship,  drawing  and 
book-keeping,  is  succeeded  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Sny- 
der. Miss  Lichtenberger,  in  the  department  of 
instrumental  music,  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary 
P.  Hays,  of  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

It  is  expected  that  the  services  of  a  perma- 
nent principal  will  soon  be  secured.  The  at- 
tendance is  now  forty  per  cent,  in  advance  of 
any  previous  fall  term  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

EDINBORO. 

The  session  opened  here  August  i6th,  with 
an  attendance  in  the  Normal  department  of  298 
students;  in  the  Model  school  there  are  191 
pupils — a  total  of  489.  Prof.  C.  O.  Moore, 
teacher  of  music,  returned  at  the  end  of  last 
term.  Prof.  Emory  P.  Russell,  of  Watertown, 
Maine,  supplies  his  place,  and  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  this  branch  of  instruction.  He 
teaches  in  both  the  Normal  and  Model  schools. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Russell  gives  lessons  in  instrumental 
music.      • 

The  teachers  in  the  Model  school  have 
changed  as  follows  :  J.  J.  McWilliams,  super- 
intendent of  the  Model  school,  has  given  place 
to  J.  M.  McClymunds,  of  Freeport,  Pa.;  and 
Miss  Kitty  McCherny,  Newport,  Pa.,  succeeds 
J.  M.  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  E.  Belton. 

The  school  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition. 

SHIPPENSBURG. 

Several  causes  have  operated  against  our 
opening  with  a  large  school,  chief  among  which 
are  the  sweeping  changes  in  the  faculty.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  however,  the 
number  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year. 

The  fall  term  began  September  5.  Attend- 
ance in  the  Normal  school  the  first  week,  eighty- 
three.  The  increase  has  been  very  consider- 
able since  that  time.  The  number  of  boarders 
at  the  close  of  the  first  week  was  35  per  cent, 
larger  than  last  year  aYthe  corresponaing  time. 
There  were  at  the  opening  twenty-one  pupils  in 
the  Model  school.  No  special  improvements 
are  reported  excepting  a  change  in  regard  to 
the  source  of  the  water  supply.  Water  for  the 
building  is  now  taken  direct  from  one  of  the 
numerous  excellent  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1880-81,  the 
following  resignations  were  received  and  ac- 
cepted :  Profs.  A.  T.  Palm,  mathematics  ;  and 
J.  H.  Morrison,  natural  sciences  and  Latin  ; 
Miss  S.  H.  McCalmont,  elocution;  and  Miss 
Lydia  C.  Nye,  principal  of  Model  school. 

The  positions  were  filled  as  follows :  Prof.  W. 
C.  Bartol,  A.  M.,  in  mathematics,  late  profes- 
sor of  Mansfield  Normal  School ;  Prof.  J.  E. 
Wolfe,  B.  D.  (Yale),  in  Latin  and  elocution, 
late  principal  of  Schellsburg  Academy ;  Prof. 
C.  L.  Penny,  A.  B.,  of  Lewisburg  University, 
in  history,  book-keeping  and  natural  sciences  ; 
and  Miss  Mary  Martin,  of  Lancaster,  principal 
of  the  Model  school^  Late  in  the  vacation, 
however,  Prof.  Bartol  was  elected  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  Lewisburg  Univer- 
sity, and  was  relieved  from  his  engagement 
here.  The  Trustees  then  elected  Prof.  Horton, 
late  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Tioga  county. 


and  a  teacher  of  extended  experience,  to  fill 
the  place  thus  left  vacant.  The  new  teachers 
are  all  doing  excellent  work.  Miss  Martin 
gives  promise  of  making  the  Model  school  a 
grand  success. 


»•  •  ^ 


MODERN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE  following  criticism  on  "Modern 
School  Text-Book".' '  is  from  the  Miners' 
Journal,  Pottsville.  The  sentiments  ex- 
pressed are  certainly  not  unnatural  in  the 
case  of  one  educated  under  the  old  regime. 
How  much  truth  is  there  in  them  ? 

There  are  probably  few  parents  of  middle 
age  who  have  not  experienced  frec^uent  annoy- 
ance and  chagrin  by  reason  of  their  inability  to 
intelligently  answer  questions  propounded  to 
them  by  their  school-attending  children  in 
reference  to  their  studies.  When,  in  grappling 
with  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  mathematics, 
or  some  other  of  the  branches  of  the  common- 
school  curriculum,  the  adolescent  mind  encoun- 
ters a  perplexing  obstacle  which  the  class  in- 
struction, by  reason  of  its  general  character,  is 
inadequate  to  enable  it  to  surmount,  the  child 
naturally  turns  to  the  parent  for  assistance. 
With  the  implicit  faith  of  childhood,  it  firmly 
believes  that  all  these  puzzling  problems,  which 
to  its  embryotic  intelligence  appear  so  formida- 
ble, are  to  father  and  mother-  as  clear  as  noon- 
day. The  parents  consider  themselves,  and 
Cerhaps  are,  well  versed  in  the  ordinary  English 
ranches ;  but  when  they  are  confronted  by  a 
question  in  reference  to  one  of  these  subjects, 
they  find  themselves  utterly  unable  either  to  an- 
swer or  comprehend  it. 

The  difficulty  consirts  not  in  their  want  of 
familiarity  with  or  comprehension  of  the  subject- 
matter,  but  in  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  meth- 
ods and  terms  employed  in  the  school  text- 
books of  to-day  and  those  in  vogue  when  they 
were  scholars.  The  parent  who  thoroughly 
understands,  for  instance,  the  theory  of  EngHsh 
grammar  and  the  apphcation  of  the  rules  of 
syntilx,  but  who  has  acquired  the  knowledge 
from  a  study  of  the  works  of  Murray,  Kirkham, 
or  Smith,  will  be  likely  to  discover  an  utter 
inability  to  lend  any  assistance  to  a  child  who 
is  studying  that  indispensable  branch  of  knowl- 
edge through  the  medium  of  the  new-fangled 
text-books  of  the  present  day,  and  to  find  all 
his  efforts  at  explanation  frustrated  by  his  col- 
lision with  such  terms  as  "element,"  "cop- 
ula," or  "predicate,"  which  in  their  relation  to 
the  science  of  grammar  are  to  him  an  unknown 
tongue.  As  creating  this  difficulty,  the  radical 
changes  found  in  the  latter-day  text-books 
have  certainly  been  fruitful  only  of  disadvan- 
tage, while  it  is  very  questionable  whether  a 
refinement  of  abstruseness  or  an  increase  of 
verbiage  and  technicality  of  expression  have 
been  beneficial  in  any  direction  ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  educational  questions 
is  being  awakened  to  the  matter,  and  to  the 
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necessity  of  simplifying  as  well  the  course  and 
plan  of  study  as  the  contents  of  text-books  used 
m  the  public  schools. 

Any  parent  with  children  attending  school, 
who  will  make  but  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
books  which  they  study,  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  technical  and  voluminous  such  volumes 
have  become  since  his  schooldays,  when  as  good 
or  better  scholars  were  turned  out  with  the  use 
of  one-half  the  number  of  books  now  required, 
and  the  absorption  of  less  than  one-third  the 
amount  of  matter  they  contain.  There  exists 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  present  system  is 
not  an  improvement  upon  the  old  one,  and  it  is 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  in  these  latter  days 
the  advantages  of  book-makers  and  book- 
publishers  have  sometimes  been  consulted  to 
the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  scholars  and 
of  the  efficiency  of  schools. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TEACHING  READING — THE  SECOND   READER. 


THE  pupil  should  be  taught  how  to  prepare 
the  lesson.  Let  the  teacher  write  in  a  neat 
hand  the  list  of  words  which  are  placed  for 
spelling  at  the  head  of  the  lesson.  This  may 
be  done  before  and  after  school,  or  at  the  inter- 
missions, or  it  may  be  done  whenever  needed. 
It  is  important  work,  and  well  worth  the  time 
it  requires.  In  preparing  the  lesson,  each  pupil 
should  carefully  copy  on  his  slate  this  list  of 
words.  Besides  this,  he  may  copy  a  paragraph 
or  two  of  his  lesson.  He  should  do  this  with- 
out fail.  The  teacher  ought  to  designate  the 
precise  amount  to  be  copied.  A  child  should 
know  when  he  has  performed  his  task. 

In  the  next  place,  the  pupil  may  read  over 
his  lesson,  and  write  out  on  his  slate  every  new 
word  and  every  old  word  whose  definition  he 
has  forgotten.  The  pupil  brings  to  the  recita- 
tion all  this  written  work,  where  it  is  examined 
by  the  teacher,  who  marks  the  errors — ^the 
omission  of  a  period  or  comma,  a  misspelled 
word,  a  small  letter  which  should  be  a  capital, 
or  a  failure  to  indent  the  first  line  of  the*  para- 
graph. The  work  should  be  marked  according 
to  its  merits,  both  on  the  slate  and  in  the  class- 
book.  The  difficult  words  which  the  children 
have  written  upon  their  slates  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  board,  unless  they  are  in  the  list 
already  there. 

Before  reading,  each  word  on  the  blackboard 
should  be  pronounced  by  the  class  distinctly, 
and  forcibly,  and  promptly.  The  proper  dia- 
critical marks  should  be  placed  over  at  least 
every  new  word,  and  perhaps  over  all.  Accu- 
rate pronunciation  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  great  neglect  indicates.  One  star  in  the  fu- 
ture glory  of  our  nation  shall  be  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  north,  south,  east,  west,  in  city  and 
in  countr>',  all  pronounce  alike  and  correctly 
the  words  of  our  "  mother  tongue."  That  star 
must  be  placed  there  by  our  system  of  public 
schools. 

Articulation,  "  an  accurate  and  distinct  utter- 


ance of  the  elementary  sounds,  either  singly  or 
in  combination,"  is  an  important  part  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  should  receive  attention  at 
every  recitation.  Let  the  consonant  sounds  be 
stamped  upon  the  word  like  the  letters  on  a 
newly-issued  coin.  Little  time  may  be  required 
for  this  pronouncing  exercise  if  the  lesson  is 
properly  prepared.  The  teacher  stands  at  the 
board  and  points  to  the  word,  and  the  class 
pronounces  it  in  concert.  In  addition  to  this, 
each  word  should  be  defined  and  incoporated 
into  a  sentence  by  the  class. 

Now  the  class  are  ready  for  reading.  Proper 
attitude  of  the  body,  position  of  the  feet, 
hands,  head  and  book,  should  be  persever- 
ingly  insisted  on.  The  first  essential  to  good 
reading  is  to  read  with  ease.  Withoiit  this 
there  can  be  no  "  energy,  variety,  and  ele- 
gance." Another  essential  is  to  read  with  ex- 
pression, to  say  something — say  it  in  a  way 
that  the  hearer  will  not  have  to  give  careful 
attention  to  catch  the  thought — sa^^  it  so  that 
he  cannot  help  but  hear  and  understand. 

It  is  a  good  exercise  for  a  pupil  to  reproduce 
in  his  own  language  what  he  himself  or  what 
some  one  else  has  read.  This  promotes  good 
expression,  cultivates  attention,  and  strengthens 
the  memory.  Some  people  read  much,  but 
remember  little.  They  are  always  at  a  loss  in 
an  argument  because  they  have  no  .distinct 
recollection  of  what  they  should  present. 

Criticism  is  almost  essential  to  any  improve- 
ment. Errors  should  be  pointed  out  both  by 
the  class  and  teacher.  Reading  from  supple- 
mentary readers  and  papers  adds  interest  to 
the  recitation,  and  does  good. 

The  lesson  in  the  text-reader  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  The  meaning  of  every 
new  word  should  be  learned.  The  thought 
expressed  should  be  grasped  in  its  fullness. 
Towns  and  countries,  etc.,  referred  to,  should 
be  located  on  the  outline  map,  and  painted  on 
the  imaginations  of  tllte  class.  Moral  truths 
should  be  emphasized  and  instilled  into  each 
young  mind. 

Some  reasons  why  a  few  teachers  are  not 
more  successful  are : 

I.  They  do  not  themselves  make  special 
preparation  for  teaching  the  lesson.  2.  They 
do  not  instruct  the  class  how  to  study.  3. 
They  do  not  have  any  definite  object  to  attain 
through  the  recitation.  They  do  not  aim  at 
making  a  point.  4.  They  waste  time  by  failing 
to  be  prompt,  and  having  in  view  nothing  defi- 
nite to  accomplish.  5.  Their  pupils  waste 
time  by  drawling  and  hesitating  and  stumbhng 
over  words  which  they  should  have  learned  in 
preceding  lessons.  6.  The  teacher  simply 
hears  each  one  read,  pronounces  for  him  the 
difficult  words,  and  tells  him  to  stop  so  long  at 
the  pauses. 

All  this  may  be  called  hearing  a  recitation, 
but  it  is  not  teaching  reading.  The  best  I  can 
say  for  such  "keeping  §chool,"is  that  it  is  the 
worst  way  possible  of  accomplishing  any  good. 
SoYne  have  attended  school  where  reading 
was  thus  taught,  and  yet  have  learned  to  read. 
It  is  probable  they  learned  to  drawl  at  school 
and  to  read  at  home. — S,  H.  Prather, 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  October,  1881.     J 

THAT  the  various  leaders  of  public  instruction 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
may  the  better  know  each  other,  and  by  consultation 
gain  additional  encouragement  in  their  noble  work, 
and  that  the  results  of  their  meeting  and  deliberation 
may  reach  some  definite  form,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  determined  upon  calling  a 
Convention  of  County  and  Borough  and  City  Superin- 
tendents, under  the  following  regulations,  to- wit ; 

1st.  The  County  and  Borough  and  City  Superin- 
tendents included  within  the  following  counties,  viz. : 
Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer,  Lawrence,  Beaver,  Washing- 
ton, Greene,  Warren,  Venango,  Butler,  Allegheny, 
Fayette,  McKean,  Forest,  Clarion,  Armstrong,  West- 
moreland, Somerset,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Elk,  Potter, 
Cameron,  Clearfield,  Cambria,  Blair,  Centre,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Clinton,"  will  meet  in  Allegheny 
City  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1882,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  continue  in  session  three  days. 
The  County  and  Borough  and  City  Superintendents 
included  within  the  remaining  counties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  meet  in  the  city  of  Reading  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1882,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  and  continue  in  session  three  days, 

2d.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  to  open  the  way 
for  discussion,  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  reviewing 
the  laiu  relating  to  certificates  and  diplomas^  and  sug- 
gesting such  modifications  of  the  same  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable^  will  be  read  before  each  conven- 
tion :  for  the  Western  section,  by  Geo.  J.  Luckey, 
City  Superintendent  of  Pittsburgh;  for  the  Eastern 
section,  by  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Superintendent  of  Bucks 
County. 

3d.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  to  open  the 
way  for  discussion,  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  relat- 
ing to  the  question  :  How  can  the  Academic  teaching 
of  our  High  Schools  and  State  Normal  Schools  be 
made  to  harmonize  more  fully  with  the  advanced 
Academic  work  of  our  Colleges  and  Universities? 
will  be  read  before  each  convention :  for  the  Western 
section,  by 

for  the   Eastern  section,  by  Samuel  A.  Baer,  City 
Superintendent  of  Reading. 

4th.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  open  the  way  for  discussion,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper,  reviewing  the  whole  law  relating  to 
County  Superintendents,  their  method  of  election, 
their  term  of  office  and  their  duties,  suggesting  such 
modifications  thereof  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  will 
be  read  before  each  convention  :  for  the  Western  sec- 
tion, by  George  R.  Dixon,  Superintendent  of  Elk 
County;  for  the  Eastern,  by  B.  F.  Shaub,  Superinten- 
dent of  Lancaster  County. 

5th.  On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  to  open  the 
way  for  discussion,  a  carefully  prepared  syllabus,  re- 
ferring to  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  general 
management  of  institutes,  will  be  read :  for  the  West- 
ern section,  by  S.  H.  Prather,  Superintendent  of 
Venango  County;  tbr  the  Eastern  section,  by  W.  H. 
Shelley,  Superintendent  of  York. 

Before  final  adjournmerft,  each  convention  will  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three,  to  whom  the  papers  read 
shall  be  referred ;  and  said  committees  shall  meet  in 
joint  convention,  at  the  call  of  the  School  Department 
at  Harrisburg,  to  formulate  the  results  of  the  two  con- 


ventions, looking  forward  to  a  proper  codification  of 
the  school  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  respectfully  urge  all  the  Superintendents  to  be 
present,  prepared  to  participate  in  the  discussion,  and 
to  give  the  valuable  aid  of  their  experience  and  study. 
We  also  cordially  invite  the  Professors  in  our  Nonnal 
Schools  and  Colleges  to  be  present,  and  help  us  with 
their  counsel  and  advice.  e.  E.  Higbee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


¥  %  A 


EXAMINATIONS  AT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  table  will  show  the  resuh  of  the  ex- 
aminations lately  held  at  tlie  State  Normal  Schools. 
The  first  column  shows  the  number  that  passed  the 
examination  successfully  and  received  the  elementary 
certificate,  or  first  diploma.  The  second  column  shows 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  graduated  previously, 
and  to  whom  were  granted,  this  year.  Masters'  Di- 
plomas : 


Bloomsburg,    42  21 

Millersville,     39  43 

Lock  Haven,  39  12 

Edinboro,         28  22 

California,        28  20 


Mansfield,  26 

West  Chester,  20 

Indiana,  18 

Kutztown,  16 

Shippensburg,  10 


24 
10 

II 

21 


In  addition  to  the  above,  three  passed  the  examina- 
tion in  the  scientific  course  at  Lock  Haven,  one  at 
Millersville;  and  at  Kutztown,  Jesse  Newlin,  ex- 
Superinteudent  of  Schuylkill  county,  received  the 
Teachers'  State  Certificate. 


»  •  ^ 


CONTESTED  ELECTION. 


THE  following  is  the  letter  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  embodying  his  decision  in 
the  contested  case  of  election  to  the  Superintendency 
of  Tioga  county : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  July  9th,  1881.     / 

To  the  attorneys  engaged  in  the  investigation  held  in 
the  Court-house  of  Tioga  county ^  in  reference  to  the 
commissioning  of  M.  F.  Cass,  Superintendent-elect 
of  Tioga  county. 

Dear  Messrs. :  Satisfied  that  the  candidate  for 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Tioga  county,  M.  F. 
Cass  by  name,  is  the  choice  of  quite  a  large  majority 
of  the  school  directors  of  said  county,  we  have  this 
day  forwarded  to  him  his  commission. 

Up  to  this  time  the  commission  has  been  withheld, 
to  await  the  result  of  the  investigation  just  held,  and 
in  which  you  had  part.  The  investigation  revealed 
practices  in  connection  with  the  canvass  and  election 
of  county  superintendent,  in  Tioga  county,  which, 
without  hesitation,  we  disapprove.  It  was  made  plain 
by  all  the  testimony  given  in  the  investigation  that  a 
custom  has  come  to  prevail  in  Tioga  county,  of  settling 
the  traveling  expenses  and  hotel  bills  of  the  various 
school  directors  in  attendance  upon  the  election,  out  of 
funds  furnished  for  this  purpose  by  the  successful 
candidate.  This  custom  is  extremely  dangerous,  and 
should  be  at  once  discontinued.  If  the  school  direc- 
tors of  the  various  counties  are  to  be  paid  for  the 
necessary  expenses  growing  out  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  law  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  far 
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better  that  the  commonwealth  itself  make  arrange- 
ments to  meet  such  expenses,  than  to  suffer  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  practice  which  imposes  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  the  superintendent-elect  to  pay  them,  and 
subjects  him  to  the  charge  of  using  such  generosity 
as  an  inducement  in  securing  votes  in  his  own  behalf. 
While  M.  F.  Cass,  the  candidate  elect,  as  gathered 
from  his  own  sworn  statement  and  that  of  many  others, 
did  follow  the  prevailing  custom,  and  pay  or  cause  to 
be  paid  after  the  election  to  various  school  directors 
sums  of  money  deemed  adequate  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  their  attendance  upon  the  election, 
yet  the  testimony  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  he  paid  or  caused  to  be 
paid  any  moneys  to  purchase  votes  in  his  own  favor, 
or  to  corrupt  the  freedom  of  franchise  upon  the  part 
of  any  school  directors  of  Tioga  county ;  and  hence, 
we  know  of  no  reasons  for  longer  withholding  his 
commission,  feeling  that  it  would  be  arbitrary  upon 
our  part  to  thwart  the  will  and  choice  of  the  school 
directors,  upon  whom  the  duty  of  selecting  a  county 
superintendent  has  been  imposed  by  law. 

Respectfully,  E.  E.  Higbee, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


»  •  ^ 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


The  following  named  superintendents  have  been 
commissioned  since  the  publication  of  the  list  of 
school  ofhcers: 


COUNTY,  CITY  or; 
BOROUGH. 


NAME. 


POST  OFFICE. 


Tioga  County  .     M.  F.  Cass 'Nelson. 

,-     ^       ^       .     F.  C.  Derr, ^'/V^M.  C.!,^       .„ 
Montour  County.      ,,  •       j      Danville. 

•'  I     Honne,  resigned.  .1 

Meadville iHenry  R.  Roth Meadville. 

Johnstown iT.  B.  Johnston Johnstown. 

Dunmore !L.  R.  Fowler iDunmore. 

Beaver  Falls. .  .Martin  L.  Knight. .  .'Beaver  Falls. 

Phcenixville . . . .  Hany  F.  Leister. . . .  Phoenix ville. 

Corry | V.  G.  Curtis jCorry. 

Lewis  Strayer,  Superintendent  of  Cambria  county 
has  changed  his  P.  O.  address  from  Johnstown  to 
Ebensburg. 

►  ♦  ^ 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO. 


NAME. 


2S38  Ella  Kaup 

2839  Annie  K.  Brown. . 

2840  Lizzie  Loeser. 

2841  Isaac  Kemble, 
2S42  Besbie  Burnett. 
2843  Mar)'  Jones 
2S44  A.  L.  Etien, 

2845 
2846 

2847 
2848 


RESIDENCE. 


Frackville,  Schuylkill  co. 

St.  Qair, 

Pottsville, 

Tower  City, 

Pottsville, 


<< 


(( 


(( 


Emma  B.  Kopp 

J.  B.  Moyer 

Kate  Osier 

John  J.  Bergan 

2849  J.  P.  Owen 

285o,S.  W.  Hill 

2851  Mrs.  LauraA.  Munger. 

2852  J.  C.  Noonan 

2853  H.  E.  Faust 

2854;. Sue  E.  Lytle 

2855|Mi:s.  S.  E.  McCune. . 


Donaldson, 

jTremont, 

I  Tower  City, 

Pottsville, 

.Glen  Carbon, 

{Ashland, 

Hughesvllle,  Lycoming. 

Carbondale,  Lackawanna 

St.  Nicholas,  Schuylkill. 

Mt.  Pleasant,Westm'd  co. 

Finleyville,  Washington. 

'Braddock,  Allegheny  co. 


2856  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Corey. . 

2857! A.  D.  Rank 

2S58  R.  E.  Cambridge 

2859  J.  C.  Shefler 

2860  J.  Reese  Van  Omer. . 

2861  James  I.  Sweeney.. . . 

2862  Thos.  P.  Meyer 

2863' I.  L.  McCloskey.  . 
2864' Rose  R.  Sanner  . . . 
2 S65  Carrie  Rice 

2866  Carrie  A.  Kenyon.. . .' 

2867  Julia  Kennedy 

2868jR.  F.  Porter 

2869  J.  M.  Patterson 

2870' R.  C.  Barris 

2871  Sadie  L.  Cochran. . . . 

2872  Lucy  M.  Shattuck.. . . 

2873'C.  A.  Riddle 

2874  Cora  E.  Stuckfield. . . 
2875 1  Maggie  A.  Gallagher.. 
2876! Penelope  L.  Allen. . . 

2877  W.  M.  Nickle 

2878IW.  A.  Henry 

2879  Lizzie  Hull 

2880  Caleb  Conner 

2881  ;M.  D.  Mull 

2S82  Beckie  E.  Slaymaker..! 

2883|0.  L.  Hench 

2884  F   P.  Cummings. . . . 
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Braddock,  Allegheny  co. 
Cogan  Station,  Lycom'g. 
Sandy  Ridge,  Centre  co. 
Pleasant  Gap,        " 
Bellefonte,  '« 

Clarion,  Clarion  co. 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  co. 


(( 


(i 


2885  Jennie  V.  Rentz 

2886  Jennie  A.  Strachan.. . 

2887  Mattie  E.  Harrison.. . 
2888|EmmettW.  Aumiller.. 

28891T.  T.  Taylor 

2890  Jno.  S.  Krmentrout. . . 

28915.  G.  Bohn 

2892|jennie  K.  Sample. . . 
28931C.  G.  Erwin 

2894  Sadie  F.  Brown 

2895  Mrs.  Jennie  Erwin. . . 

2896, D.  H.  Cobb 

2897  David  R.  Campbell.. . 
2898 1  Robert  M.  Walker... 

2899  John  J.  Williams 

290o|Josiah  O.  Wills 

2901  Jennie  S.  Newell. .  . . 

2902  Sam' 1  Hamilton 

2903  Ida  McP'lanigan 

2904  Alice  R.  Kuhns 

2905  N.  E.  Scott 

2906;  Lizzie  G.  Slater 

2907  R.  J.  Phillips 

2908  Anna  B.  Christy 

FlorMice  H.  Douglass. 

Emma  McMillen 

A.  H.  Mercer 

Wm.  P.  Watt 

Jennie  McClarren. . . . 

Mary  C.  Walker 

Edw.  Montooth 

Lizzie  Douthett 

Walter  Unks 

Sadie  J.  McMillen. . . 

Ella  Deemer 

Ida.  M.  McCaughan.. 
W.  B.  Dummett. . . . 

Mary  E.  Bole 

John  B.  Arbuckle . . . 
Mrs.  Ida  E.  Anderson. 
Maggie  W.  Walters. . 

Mary  E.  Gageby 

J.  R.  Baker 

Clara  A.  Engelbach. . 


Somerset,  Somerset  co. 
Scranton,  Lackaw'nnaco. 
Olyphant,  " 

Providence,        " 
Curwens ville,  Clearfield. 
Prosperity,  Washington. 
P'reedom,  Beaver  co. 
Kams  City,  Butler  co. 
Six  Mile  Creek,  Erie  co. 
Indiana,  Indiana  co. 
Robella,  Allegheny  co. 
Bamhart's  Mills,  Butler. 
Whitestown,  ** 

Monroe,  Clarion  co. 
Clarion,       " 
Catfish,        " 
Clonmell,  Lancaster  co. 
Voganville,      •* 
Gap,  " 

Port  Royal,  Juniata  co. 
Bodinsville,  Lycoming. 
Montg'ery  Station,  " 
McKeesport,  Allegheny. 

Liverpool,  Perry  co. 
Bennett,  Allegheny  co. 
Kutztown,  Berks  co. 
Lebanon,  Lebanon  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mt.  Oliver,  Allegheny  co. 
Pittsburgh,  " 

Ulysses,  Potter  co. 
McKeesport,  Allegheny. 
Beech  Cliff,  Allegheny  co. 
Emsworth, 
Harmersville, 
Wilkinsburg, 
Mansfield  Valley,** 
Broad  head, 
McKeesport, 


(i 


(( 


2909 
2910 
291 1 
2912 

2913 
2914 

2915 

2916 

2917 

2918 

2919 

2920 

2921 

2922 

2923 

2924 

2925 

2926 

2927 

2928 


Mansfield  Valley,** 
Mt.  Oliver, 
Elizabeth, 
Boston, 
Mansfield  Valley, 


Vancefort, 
Walker's  Mills, 


(t 


(( 


Hope  Church, 
Thorn  Hill, 
West  View, 
Mansfield  Valley,** 
Beech  Cliff, 
Elizabeth,  ** 

AlltJQiieny  City,  ** 
Wilkinsburg,       ** 
Mansfield  Valley,** 
Wilkinsburg,       ** 
Johnstown,  Cambria  co. 


(< 


if 


(< 


Shade  Gap,  Huntingdon. 
Johnstown,  Cambria  co. 
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NOTES   AND    PERSONALS. 

Prof.  Short lidge  having  resigned,  Prof.  James 
Y.  McKee  is  now  the  acting  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

A.  A.  Meader,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chester,  has  gone  to  New  York  to  continue  the 
work  of  teaching. 

Bedford  county,  through  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  May  convention  of  school  directors,  has  adopted 
uniformity  of  text-books  for  the  public  schools.  Of 
course,  the  action  of  the  committee  has  no  binding 
force  in  the  several  districts. 

Prof.  Byerly,  of  the  Millersville  Normal  School, 
win  give  instruction  in  grammar  at  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes to  be  held  in  October  and  November  in  Mont- 
gomery, Bucks,  Chester  and  Delaware  counties. 

S.  Z.  Sharp,  a  graduate  of  Millersville,  and  subse- 
quently a  professor  in  Marysville  College,  Tennessee, 
is  now  vice-president  of  Mansfield  Normal  College, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  late  assistant  professor 
of  analytical  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  elected  to  the  "  Asa  Packer  Professor- 
ship of  the  Natural  Sciences,"  Muhlenberg  College. 

S.  F.  lioge,  late  Superintendent  of  Greene  county, 
is  now  Principal  of  the  Tidioute  schools,  Warren 
county,  at  a  salary  of  $i,ooo  a  year.  Tidioute  has  a 
very  progressive  board  of  school  directors.  One  evi- 
dence of  their  educational  spirit  is  a  newly  issued 
"  Directory"  of  their  schools,  containing  list  of  teach- 
ers, course  of  study,  text-books  used,  and  rules  and 
regulations. 

Geo.  Morris  Phillips,  the  newly-elected  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester,  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  in  1 87 1,  was 
immediately  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Mo- 
nongahela  College,  Jefferson,  Pa. ;  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  from 
1873  to  1878 ;  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  at  University  at  Lewisburg,  from  1878 
until  present  time. 

Professor  W.  C.   Bartol,  A.  M.,  of  the  Mansfield 
Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  the  University  of  Lewisburg,  and  has  ac 
cepted. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  of 
Allentown,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  East 
Texas  University,  Tyler,  Texas. 

D.  A.  Harman,  graduate  of  Bloomsburg  Normal 
School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  schools  of 
Hazleton,  Prof.  Supplee  retiring. 

Muhlenberg  College  receives  by  the  will  of  Jona- 
athan  Deininger,  deceased,  of  Reading,  $2,000,  to 
found  a  German  professorship. 

E.  S.  Ball,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  was  recently  elected 
Principal  of  the  Bradford  schools,  McKean  county. 

Mrs.  Jane  Cass,  Secretary  of  the  Armenia  school 
board,  Bradford  county,  has  visited  all  the  schools  of 
the  township  during  the  past  year — a  good  example, 
which  but  few  in  the  county  can  report  having  equaled. 

Miss  Susie  Brooks,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Bradford  county  teachers,  is  reported  to  be  teaching  in 
Nebraska,  at  $37  per  month.  This  is  much  better 
than  she  could  do  in  Bradford,  and  explains  why 
so  many  of  the  best  teachers  are  constantly  leaving 
the  county. 


We  have  received  a  circular  of  a  Norma?  Institute 
to  be  held  in  the  public  school  building,  Waukon, 
Allamakee  county,  Iowa.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
our  old  friend  and  co-laborer,  Amos  Row,  the  County 
Superintendent  of  the  county.  Mr.  Row  seems  to 
have  lost  none  of  his  zeal  in  the  good  cause  with  the 
passing  years.  Mrs.  Row,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Lan- 
caster city,  is  one  of  the  instructors. 

Professor  J.  W.  Harvey,  Superintendent  of  Chester 
county  schools,  has  been  offered  and  refused  the 
Principalship  of  the  Friends'  Academy  at  Easton, 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.  Although  the  position 
would  be  a  better  paying  one,  Prof.  Harvey  has  de- 
clined it,  and  will  hold  on  to  his  present  position. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Scheibner,  who  has  been  chosen  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Reading  High  School,  is  a  Russian  by 
birth,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
came  to  America  in  1863,  ^^'^  served  in  the  Union 
Army, 

Prof.  Doane,  for  a  number  of  years  teacher  of 
Science  in  the  Mansfield  Normal  School,  and  at  one 
time  Acting  Principal,  leaves  this  year,  and  takes 
charge  of  the  graded  school  at  Tioga.  Prof.  Doane 
was  one  of  the  finest  instructors  in  the  school,  and  his 
retirement  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  teaching  force 
of  the  school. 

The  Normal  School  at  California,  this  State,  had 
at  its  recent  examination  a  colored  girl  graduate. 
She  is  the  first  of  her  race  to  graduate  in  this  State. 

The  catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Indiana  exhibits  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs.  The 
number  of  students  during  the  past  year  was  392,  of 
whom  187  were  females.  The  number  of  professors 
and  teachers  was  fourteen. 

The  Carlisle  school  board  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution dispensing  with  all  public  examinations  in  their 
schools.  This  action  was  taken  in  view  of  certain 
abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  these 
examinations;  but  was  it  necessary,  in  killing  the  rats, 
to  destroy  the  bam  ? 

The  Lewisburg  University  opened  with  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  last  year.  President  Hill  addressed 
the  students  in  the  college  chapel  on  "  The  Ethical 
Relations  of  Student  Life."  The  endowment  move- 
ment is  making  progress,  and  Mr.  Bucknell's  gift  of 
^50,000  will  probably  be  realized  in  November. 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays  was  highiy  honored  at  Washing- 
ton before  leaving  for  his  home  in  the  West.  At  a 
farewell  reception  held  in  his  home  at  the  Seminary 
the  evening  before  his  departure,  one-half  of  the  people 
in  the  town  called  to  bid  him  good-bye  and  to  express 
their  interest  in  his  future  success. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  passed  complment- 
ary  resolutions  expressing  their  sincere  regret  at  his 
leaving  the  State. 

During  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  college, 
the  following  incidents  took  place : 

After  the  "  Masters'  Oration,"  a  handsome  silver 
pitcher  was  presented  to  Dr.  Hays,  by  Mr.  Graham, 
in  behalf  of  the  class  of  '82,  as  a  token  of  their  respect 
and  regret  at  his  departure  from  the  college  and 
friends  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  so  many  ties. 

The  class  of  '81  being  called  on,  Mr.  McGill  re- 
sponded by  presenting  Dr.  Hays  with  a  gold-headed 
cane  from  the  class,  and  after  the  Doctor's  reply  the 
meeting  broke  up,  thus  completing  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  for  '81. 
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For  several  years  past  many  of  those  interested  in 
the  matter  of  education,  connected  with  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  'Friends,  have  considered  it  very 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a  general  superintend- 
ent, who  should  have  an  ovei-sight  over  all  the  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  various  constituent  quarterly 
meetings.  Such  an  officer  should  reside  in  or  near 
Philadelphia,  be  interested  or  engaged  in  educational 
work,  and  make  periodical  visits  to  all  the  schools ; 
and  by  systematizing  and  grading  the  work  done,  it 
was  expected  that  greater  and  better  results  could  be 
attained. 

After  mature  consideration,  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  selected  George  L. 
Maris,  of  West  Chester,  to  be  superintendent,  and  he 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  position.  In 
connection  with  this  superintendency  of  all  the  schools, 
Prof.  Maris  will  also  be  at  the  head  of  the  normal 
department  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  both  the 
schools  and  college  will  doubtless  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  services  in  the  two  capacities. 

Upon  receiving  the  resignation  of  Prof.  George  L. 
Maris,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School  unanimously  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Whereas^  George  L.  Maris  has  tendered  to  this 
*  board  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Principal  of  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  which  he  has 
hitherto  held ;  Therefore  be  it, 

Resolvedy  That  we  accept  the  same,  to  take  effect 
at  the  time  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  resignation.  In 
thus  accepting  Mr.  Maris'  resignation,  we  desire  to 
place  upon  our  minutes  an  expression  of  our  appreci- 
ation of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  this  school,  and  of  the  loss  we 
sustain  by  his  retirement  from  our  service.  Years  ago 
he  took  the  office  of  Principal,  when  the  school  was 
in  its  infancy  and  had  but  little  character  or  reputa- 
tion as  an  institution  of  learning.  Since  then  under 
his  untiring  activity  and  industry,  and  by  the  skill, 
faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  school  has  attained  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  which  he  may 
justly  feel  proud.  And  we  further  wish  to  express 
respect  for  him  as  a  man,  and  our  earnest  wishes  for 
his  success  in  the  new  field  of  labor  on  which,  we 
have  learned,  he  is  about  to  enter. 

Resolved,  That  our  Secretary  be  requested  to  hand 
to  Mr.  Maris  a  copy  of  these  minutes. 

The  citizens  of  Unionville  and  vicinity,  Chester 
county,  recently  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  the  Court  to  give  them  permission  to  form 
an  independent  school  district  composed  of  such  por- 
tions of  East  Marlborough  and  Newlin  townships  as 
are  directly  adjacent  to  the  village.  If  the  effort 
should  prove  successful,  the  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
high  school.  Good  !  Forty-five  years  ago  we  attended 
in  this  same  village,  with  other  boys  and  girls,  a  little, 
old  log  school-house  long  since  turned  over  to  other 
uses.     We  vote  for  a  High  School ! 

John  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  was  the  recipient,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  principalship  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  recently,  of 
a  handsome  gold  watch,  as  a  token  of  esteem,  from 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  institution.  The  local 
paper  says  of  the  pleasant  event : 

A  surprise  had  been  prepared  by  the  Faculty  and 
students  for  Dr.  French,  the  retiring  principal,  in  the 
presentation  of  a  handsome  gold  watch.  The  watch 
bears  the  inscription,  "  To  Dr.  French,  from  friends  in 
Indiana,  July  14th,  1881."  The  Doctor,  concealing 
his  emotion  with  difficulty,  responded  with  thanks, 


and  spoke  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  school  and 
its  present  fine  condition.  The  Doctor  leaves  the 
school  amid  the  regrets  of  many  friends  and  pupils, 
and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
successful  years  in  the  history  of  the  Normal. 

ITEMS    FROM   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Armstrong. — The  directors  have  advanced  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  every  township  in  which  I  have 
held  examinations,  except  one.  The  experienced 
teachers  are  passing  good  examinations,  and  are  well 
prepared  for  their  work.  In  every  district  the  direc- 
tors are  asking  for  No.  I  teachers ;  they  say,  "  We 
want  no  more  t>zo  teachers."  I  have  examined  446 
applicants,  and  rejected  81.  The  latter  passed  credit- 
able examinations  in  some  of  the  branches,  whilst  they 
failed  in  others.  I  can  only  say,  I  have  done  my  duty 
to  all,  and  those  who  failed  must  blame  themselves. 
1  do  not  blame  the  applicants  as  much  as  I  do  their 
instructors.  The  trouble  is  this :  They  have  been  al- 
lowed to  recite  with  book  in  hand,  and  now  have  no 
confidence  in  themselves.  They  do  not  know  when 
they  have  an  example  solved.  I  believe  in  reciting 
on  the  books,  but  I  would  have  them  sit  on  them. 
To  those  who  failed  I  would  say,  "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship  ;'*  try  it  next  year.  The  directors  are  interested 
in  their  work,  and  tr)'ing  to  secure  good  teachers — 
paying  about  all  they  can  afford  in  most  of  the  town- 
ships. Various  improvements  in  buildings  and  furni- 
ture are  also  to  be  noted.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  people 
so  much  interested  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Berks. — The  people  are  taking  great  interest  in 
educational  affairs.  All  my  examinations  have  been 
largely  attended  by  citizens.  Five  districts  are  now 
erecting  new  school-houses.  Heidelberg  and  Wom- 
elsdorf  have  added  one  month  each  to  the  school  term 
— giving  them  six  and  seven  months  respectively. 
About  one-half  of  the  districts  will  pay  higher  salaries 
than  were  paid  last  year. 

Bedford.  —  Local  nonnal  schools  have  been  in 
operation  at  Everett,  Schellsburg,  Pleasantville,  Wood- 
burg,  Hyndman,  and  Elbinsville.  Some  of  them  were 
well  attended,  and  did  good  work.  Those  at  Schells- 
burg and  Pleasantville,  under  Profs.  Vaughan  and 
Potts  respectively,  deserve  special  mention.  Bloom- 
field  and  Mann  township  are  building  new  school 
houses — each  two.  The  directors  of  Bedford  have 
re-elected  Prof.  E.  Francis  as  principal  of  their  schools. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Hughes  has  been  elected  principal  in 
Everett ;  Prof.  J.  Creichbaum  by  the  New  Enterprise 
Board,  and  Mr.  F.  Evans  by  the  Saxton  Board.  The 
new  houses  at  Saxton  and  New  Enterprise  are  being 
erected  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The 
private  schools  of  the  county  show  an  attendance  of 
about  four  hundred  pupils. 

Butler. — A  goodly  number  of  new  school-houses 
have  been  built  during  the  summer,  and  others  are  in 
process  of  erection.  All  of  the  new  houses  and  some 
of  the  old  ones  will  be  supplied  with  improved  patent 
furniture. 

Blair. — Logan,  Taylor,  and  Frankstown  districts 
have  each  increased  their  school  term  one  month; 
and  most  of  the  districts  have  increased  the  salaries. 

Cambria. — Examinations  are  well  attended  by  di- 
rectors and  citizens.  New  furniture  will  be  placed  in 
a  number  of  districts.  More  female  teachers  will  be 
engaged  this  year  than  last,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  our 
young  men  are  finding  more  permanent  employment 
elsewhere.  A  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  for 
the  schools. 

Centre — Potter  township  is  erecting  a  two-story 
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brick  school-house  at  Potter's  Mills."  Snow  Shoe  and 
Curtin  are  also  building,  the  former  one  house  and  the 
latter  two.  The  academies  and  select  schools  of  the 
county  were  attended  by  many  teachers  who  were 
seeking  belter  qualifications  for  the  approaching  term. 
The  Board  of  Burnside  district  opened  a  six  months' 
term  as  soon  as  teachers  could  be  secured,  so  as  to 
give  the  younger  pupils  more  time  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Walker  district  has  extended  the  term  one 
month  and  increased  the  sajary. 

Chester. — The  summer  examinations,  thirty-three 
in  number,  were  attended  by  235  directors  and  at  least 
2,000  citizens.  Although  the  mercury  frequently  reg- 
istered 90°  and  upwards,  the  rooms  were  generally 
filled  with  an  attentive  audience.  398  applicants  were 
examined,  and  280  certificates  granted,  averaging  1.9. 
These,  with  the  50  Normal  diplomas,  30  professional, 
and  45  permanent  certificates  held  by  our  teachers,  it 
is  thought,  constitute  a  sufticient  number  of  licensures 
for  our  362  public  schools.  Chester  county,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  85,000,  has  about  40  private 
schools,  attended  by  upwards  of  1 600  pupils,  taught 
by  more  than  eighty  teachers.  This  far  exceeds  any 
other  county  of  its  size  in  the  State.  Supt.  Harvey 
says  :  "  Death  invaded  our  ranks  last  month.  On  the 
nth  of  August,  at  her  residence  in  Avondale,  Mary 
E.  Strong,  one  of  our  veteran  teachers,  was  called  to 
rest  from  her  labors.  She  had  been  a  most  faithful 
teacher  for  twenty-five  years.  Having  a  lovely,  sym- 
pathetic disposition,  she  was  beloved  by  pujiils  and 
patrons.  The  people  of  London  Grove  feel  that  they 
have  lost  one  of  their  most  devoted  teachers." 

Clearfield. — Thursday,  October  13th,  has  been 
set  apart  as  Children's  Day  at  the  County  Fair.  All 
the  school  children  are  expected  to  attend  in  a  body. 
The  new  borough  of  Du  Bois  will  have  an  eight 
months'  term  this  year.  The  Board  recently  employed 
eight  competent  teachers  to  take  charge  of  their 
schools.  The  public  examinations  of  the  county  be- 
gan August  1 8th,  and  continued  until  September  20th. 
At  different  appointments  for  public  examinations, 
educational  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings.  These 
meetings  were  addressed  by  teachers,  ministers,  direc- 
tors, and  the  County  Superintendent,  and  were  gen- 
erally well  attended  by  the  people.  Teachers'  wages 
have  been  advanced  in  quite  a  number  of  districts, 
and  none  but  well-qualified  teachers  can  find  employ- 
ment in  the  same. 

Clinton. — Twenty-one  schools  are  open  for  a  sum- 
mer term.  They  are  generally  well  attended  and 
doing  good  work.  No  teacher  can  now  secure  a 
school  in  these  districts  without  a  good  certificate. 

Columbia. — The  directors  of  Catawissa  are  erecting 
a  $10,000  school-house  and  making  other  improve- 
ments, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  raising  of 
teachers'  salaries.  In  Briar  Creek  two  houses .  are 
being  erected;  in  Greenwood,  one.  In  several  town- 
ships the  directors  are  increasing  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, by  an  advance  of  five  and  ten  dollars  per  month. 

Dauphin. — A  number  of  good  school-houses  will 
be  erected  during  the  summer.  The  school  board  of 
Wiconisco  purchased  philosophical  apparatus  with  a 
good  supply  of  chemicals.  They  also  put  a  cupola  on 
their  house,  with  a  bell  weighing  550  pounds.  The 
directors  of  Williams  and  Hummelstown  are  supply- 
ing several  rooms  with  slate  for  blackboard  purposes, 
which  the  superintendent  considers  both  commendable 
and  economical,  A  general  interest  seems  to  be  man- 
ifested in  school  matters.  Full  Boards  of  Directors 
and  quite  a  number  of  citizens  were  present  at  the 
examinations.  Schools  open  with  cheering  prospects 
for  the  coming  session, 


Elk. — A  steam  heating  apparatus  is  being  put  into 
the  school  houses  in  Ridgway  borough.  Highland  is 
erecting  a  very  fine  school-building,  and  will  furnish 
it  in  the  best  style. 

Fayette. — A  number  of  districts  are  building  new 
houses  this  year.  Falls  City  will  have  a  new  graded 
school.  The  wages  of  teachers  have  been  raised  in  a 
number  of  districts,  which  is  a  hopeful  sign.  There 
will  be  a  larger  number  of  schools  in  operation  the 
coming  term  than  ever  before. 

Forest. — Two  new  houses  are  being  built  in  East 
Hickory  township,  one  costing  $990,  the  other  $400. 
Green  township  has  taken  steps  toward  furnishing  all 
its  houses  with  patent  desks,  etc. ;  some  are  already 
supplied,  and  the  rest  will  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
possible.  Thirty-one  schools  have  been  in  operation 
during  the  summer  term  of  this  year. 

F^ranklin. — The  outlook  in  the  county  is  very  en- 
couraging. In  all  the  districts  in  which  I  have  held 
examinations  during  the  month,  the  directors  have 
increased  the  salaries  of  the  better  class  of  teachers 
and  lowered  those  of  the  poorer  sort  The  result  has 
been  that  many  of  the  latter  are  seeking  other  means 
of  employment.  Fannctt  is  erecting  a  new  school- 
house;  Metal  one,  to  accommodate  three  schools; 
Peters  one ;  Guilford  two ;  Montgomery  one ;  Antrim 
two ;  Washington  one ;  and  St.  Thomas  one.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Boards,  these 
houses  will  be  commodious,  substantial,  and  well- 
furnished.  Considerable  care  has  also  been  exercised 
in  selecting  suitable  sites. 

Fulton. — Three  local  Normal  Schools  were  at- 
tended by  quite  a  number  of  teachers,  who  manifest  a 
laudable  desire  to  become  better  prepared  for  their 
work.  Four  new  houses  will  soon  be  in  course  of 
erection — one  in  McConnellsburg,  one  in  Ayr,  one  in 
Dublin,  and  one  in  Licking  Creek.  The  first  men- 
tioned will  contain  three  large  rooms. 

Greene. — A  number  of  new  houses  are  being  built 
this  year.  Cumberland  township  will  erect  a  very 
fine  building.  New  furniture  will  be  placed  in  the 
graded  school-building  at  Greensboro',  and  in  all  the 
new  houses.  Directors  and  citizens  have  manifested 
quite  an  interest  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  as 
shown  by  the  large  numbers  attending  the  same.  The 
directors  of  Carmichaels  have  secured  Prof.  A.  J. 
W^aychofi'  for  Principal  of  Greene  Academy.  Prof.  W. 
T.  Bemhart  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Waynes- 
burg  Union  School.  Prof.  James  Herrington  takes 
charge  of  the  Mt.  Morris  schools.  Morgan  township 
leads  off  by  paying  good  teachers  thirty-six  dollars  per 
month;  Perry,  at  the  other  end,  paying  twenty  dollars. 
Wages  are  on  the  rise ;  even  old  Cumberland  has  gone 
deeper  into  the  public  purse,  and  agrees  to  pay  thirty 
dollars  for  good  teachers. 

Jefferson. — There  will  be  an  Educational  Depart- 
ment at  the  county  Fair,  for  which  a  liberal  list  of 
premiums  has  been  prepared.  Children's  Day  on 
Thursday,  September  22d,  when  teachers  and  pupils 
will  be  admitted  free. 

Juniata. — Our  examinations  were  largely  attended 
by  directors  and  citizens,  but  the  supply  of  well-quali- 
fied teachers  is  limited ;  we  are  lacking  at  least  twelve. 
This  is  due  to  the  low  salaries  paid  in  many  of  the 
districts. 

Lackawanna. — The  standard  of  examinations  is 
higher  than  last  year,  and  the  percentage  of  failure 
less. 

Lehigh. — The  teachers'  examinations  were  well 
attended,  as  may  be  .seen  by  the  following:  Number 
of  examinations  held,  21;  directors  attending,  ti2; 
other  visitors,   900.      Some   of  our  well-tried   and 
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successful  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  schools  will  suffer  by  the 
changes  thus  necessitated.  The  supply  of  applicants 
b  about  equal  to  the  demand.  As  a  rule,  applicants 
came  to  the  examinations  pretty  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  additional  requirements  in  the  standard  for 
teachers'  certificates,  which  was  slightly  raised  over 
that  of  last  year.  Several  school-houses  are  in  course 
of  erection.  Teachers'  and  directors'  meetings  will 
be  held  in  each  district  prior  to  tlie  opening  of  the 
schools. 

McKean. — In  some  districts  buildings  are  being 
repaired  and  new  patent  furniture  put  in.  The  long- 
est step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  increase  of 
teachers'  wages,  which  is  very  marked  in  certain  sec- 
tions. 

Montgomery. — New  houses  will  be  built  in  the 
following  districts;  Cheltenham,  Upper  Providence, 
Pottstown,  Ambler,  Perkiomen,  Worcester,  Franconia, 
Lower  Salford,  and  Frederick. 

Northampton. — The  Superintendent  thinks  there 
is  more  studying  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  county 
than  ever  before,  which  is  one  of  the  objects  he  wishes 
to  accomplish. 

Mifflin. — Five  new  school -houses  are  in  process 
of  erection — all  to  be  supplied  with  patent  furniture. 
At  the  close  of  the  normal  session,  which  was  well 
attended,  the  teachers  presented  the  Superintendent 
with  a  very  fine  chair  and  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  "  Our  brief  sojourA  of  four  weeks  to- 
gether," says  this  officer,  "  developed  many  pleasant 
memories  and  associations — memories  that  we  will  all 
love  to  cherish." 

Northumberland. — Several  districts  are  erecting 
new  school -houses,  and  others  improving  their  furni- 
ture. Three  academies  are  in  operation.  There  was 
a  very  general  attendance  of  directors  and  citizens  at 
the  August  examinations.  It  was  quite  common  to 
see  the  full  Board  present;  always  some,  nearly 
always  a  majority.  The  evidences  of  interest  in  the 
schools  are  many  and  quite  encouraging.  The  teach- 
ers are,  for  the  most  part,  of  fine  material. 

Perry. — The  Superintendent  says :  "  The  schools 
of  the  county  are  not  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
times,  or  the  wishes  of  the  most  progressive  citizens ; 
and  occasionally  the  whole  system  is  pronounced  a 
failure,  and  Richard  Grant  White  is  quoted  in  justifi- 
cation. I  conceive  that  the  whole  trouble  arises  from 
the  lack  oT  organization  in  the  various  educational 
forces,  and  too  little  supervision  attempted  in  the  past. 
The  j^bove  is  my  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  following 
is  my  remedy,  to  be  applied  externally  and  internally : 
A  thorough  system  of  supervision,  whereby  the 
Superintendent  may  become  cognizant  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county  ;  an  <2<-/«<7/ supervision  on 
the  part  of  directors,  who  shall  make  a  monthly  report 
to  the  Superintendent ;  and  finally  a  monthly  examina- 
tion in  all  the  schools,  including  a  specimen  of  the 
best  work  to  the  Superintendent.  We  mean  to  try  the 
plan  thus  roughly  outlined." 

Snyder. — The  Normal  Class  of  Freeburg  Academy 
is  now  in  session,  with  an  attendance  of  sixty-five. 
Three  districts  will  each  build  a  new  brick  house. 
Three  new  school-houses  are  in  course  of  erection. 
An  advance  in  teachers'  wages  will  be  made  in  a 
number  of  districts. 

Somerset. — About  ten  local  Normal  Schools  have 
been  in  operation  in  the  county.  Classes  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  aNo  in  some  of  the  other  higher  branches, 
were  formed  in  these  schools.  Teachers  are  feeling 
the  necessity  of  higher  education  for  successful  work 
in  the  common  schools.  The  educational  outlook  is 
promising. 


Sullivan. — During  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  the  Superintendent  will  hold  a 
Normal  Institute,  or  training-school,  for  the  teachers 
of  the  county. 

Susquehanna. — It  is  noticeable  that  a  higher  grade 
of  qualification  is  expected  by  patron  and  teacher  at 
present  than  formerly.  Much  credit  for  this  "  eleva- 
tion of  standard"  is  due  my  predecessor,  Mr.  O.  E. 
French.  It  is  not  now  expected  that  a  certificate  must 
be  granted  simply  because  application  for  one  has 
been  made.  The  attendance  at  the  county  Institute, 
held  at  Montrose,  was  excellent.  The  presence  of 
SuperintendentvRyan  and  Prevost  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  same. 

Warren. — The  citizens  took  much  interest  in  the 
Institute  recently  held  in  Tidioute;  they  paid  the 
hotel  bills  of  all  lady  teachers.  Tlie  graded  schools 
are  paying  better  salaries  than  usual. 

Wayne. — Hattie  Kingsberry,  aged  12,  of  Autumn 
Leaves  school,  Buckingham  District,  has  attended 
school  every  day  it  was  in  session  for  the  past  six 
years ;  term  of  school,  eight  or  nine  months  each  year. 
Five  fine  new  school-houses  will  be  ready  for  use  this 
fall.  Many  old  ones  are  being  repaired.  Our 
directors  are  doing  well.  The  majority  of  districts 
have  abandoned  the  practice  of  "  boarding  around," 
especially  during  the  winter  term. 

Westmoreland. — The  county  Institute  will  con- 
vene December  26.  Among  instructors  and  lecturers 
are  Prof.  John  J.  Ladd,  John  B.  Gough,  Theodore 
Tilton,  and  Robert  Colly er.  Superintendent  J.  R. 
Spiegel  encloses  list  of  names,  and  writes :  "  I  am 
determined  to  have  the  best  county  Institute  in  the 
State.     Westmoreland  county  vwst  be  ahead." 

Norristown — Superintendent  Gotwals  says :  "  The 
teachers,  as  a  class,  are  availing  themselves  of  many 
opportunities  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  faithful  teachers,  among  whom  we  class  those  of 
Norristown,  do  not  confine  tlieir  work  alone  to  those 
hours,  but  spend  much  of  their  time  outside  of  the 
regular  hours  either  in  preparing  work  in  advance  for 
their  pupils,  or  in  looking  over  papers  of  school  work, 
which  could  not  be  inspected  during  the  sessions  of 
the  school. 

"  They  make  a  mistake  who  think  that  the  school- 
room is  a  place  of  repose,  a  place  where  the  teacher 
can  take  a  nap,  if  so  inclined.  Those,"if  any,  who 
enter  with  such  feelings,  soon  find  out  their  mistake. 
Our  schools  are  suffering  to  §ome  extent  from  the 
trashy  literature  that  finds  its  way  into  them.  The 
reading  is  of  a  character  to  infatuate  the  pupils  with 
it,  and  not  only  cause  tliem  to  lose  a  taste  for  study, 
but  also  unfit  them  for  it.  Too  much  vigilance  can- 
not be  exerted  in  this  by  both  parente  and  teacher>. 
A  carefully  selected  school  libnipy  containing  the 
proper  reading  matter  for  youth  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
grand  motive  power  in  culti^vating  a  proper  taste  for 
reading. 

"  The  teachers  meet  regularly  on  the  first  and  third 
Saturday  of  each  month,  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
grades  meeting  on  the  first  and  those  of  the  others  on 
the  third.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  institutes  are  a 
great  aid  towards  the  uniformity  of  our  work." 

W^lliamsport.. — The  Board  resolved  to  have  nine 
instead  of  eight  months  school;  to  supply  all  the 
lower  grade  primary  schools  with  Mitchell's  maps  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  place  a  fire-escape  in  the  Franklin 
Building ;  and  to  open  school  on  Monday,  August  22, 
1 88 1.  No  trouble  is  apprehended  from  the  admission 
of  cdlored  children.  We  have  altogether  about  one 
hundred  of  these  children  in  our  schools.  Our  work 
is  moving  forward  in  good  order,  suffering  somewhat 
from  tlie  intense  heat. 
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Famous  Choir. — There  is  perhaps  no  choir  of 
music  in  the  world  equal  to  that  of  tlie  Dom-Kirche, 
or  Cathedral  of  Berlin.  It  is  verv  celebrated,  and 
said  to  be  even  better  than  the  far-famed  choir  at 
Rome.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  singers,  the  treble 
and  alto  parts  sung  by  boys.  It  is  arranged  in  double 
chorus,  and  the  music  of  the  old  composers,  in  eight 
parts,  is  often  performed.  The  choir  is  entirely  pro- 
fessional—that is,  the  singers  are  such  by  profession ; 
they  have  learned  to  sing,  and  that  is  their  business 
or  calling.  The  boys  who  sing  the  upper  parts  are 
trained  daily,  and  are  preparing  in  their  turn  to  be 
professors,  teachers  and  composers  of  music,  vocalists 
or  instrumentalists  here  or  elsewhere.  The  parts  are, 
of  course,  well  balanced  as  to  power,  and  the  chorus 
of  men's  voices,  tenors  and  bassos  singing  in  unison, 


as  they  often  do,  is  peculiarly  grand  and  effective. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  choir,  there  is  a  preparatory 
department,  consisting  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  fine- 
looking  little  boys  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age. 
These  are  candidates  for  future  membership,  and  form 
a  juvenile  choir.  They  stand  in  one  side  of  the  choir, 
and  lead  in  the  congregational  singing,  thus  affording 
relief  to  the  regular  choir,  and  giving  them  time  to 
breathe  and  recruit.  We  have  said  that  these  boys 
stand.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  others,  for  there 
are  no  seats  in  the  organ  loft,  and  the  members  of 
the  choir  all  stand  during  the  whole  service.  The 
various  exercises  are  distributed  between  the  choir, 
the  people,  and  the  minister,  so  as  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion and  keep  all  employed.  Those  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice performed  by  the  choir  or  people,  arc  sung,  and 


COME,  YE  DISCONSOLATE. 

Expression,  ,  _     |^ 


Thos.  Mooks,  1824. 


1.  Come,  ye  d is  -  con  -  .10- late,    where 

2.  Joy        of  the    des  -  o-  late,     light 

3.  Here  see  the  Bread  of  Lif** ;  see 
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Ian  -  guish,  Come,  at  the  mer  -  cy  scat 
stray  -  ing.  Hope,  when  all  oth  -  ers  die, 
flow  -  ing    Forth  from  the  throne  of  God, 


fer    -    vent-ly      kneel; 
fade  •  less     and    pure, 
pure     from  a   -   bove; 
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Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,       here     tell 
Here  speaks  the  Com  -  fort  -  er,  in        mer 

Come    to      the  feast    of  love,  come,  cv 
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row  that  Heav'n  can .  not  heal.' 
row  that  Heav'n  can -not  cure, 
row    but     Heav'n  can  re    -    move. 
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that  belonging  to  the  minister  is  read.  The  congre- 
gational tunes  are  sung  much  slower  than  we  heard 
them  iu  England,  and  about  the  time  similar  tunes 
are  sung  in  America.  There  is  not  an  instant  during 
the  service  that  is  unoccupied,  one  exercise  following 
promptly  upon  another.  There  are  no  rubrical  di- 
rections and  the  hymns  are  not  read  before  they  are 
sung.  The  hymns  are  known  the  moment  one  enters 
the  church,  their  numbers  being  suspended  on  tablets 
in  various  parts  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all ; 
and  the  particular  hymn  that  is  about  to  be  sung,  or 
that  is  being  sung,  is  known  by  the  tablet  in  front  of 
the  organ  loft^  which  contains  the  number  of  that 
only,  so  that  any  one  coming  in  after  the  service  has 
been  commenced,  has  only  to  look  to  the  choir  tablet, 
and  he  knows  at  once  where  to  find  his  place.     The 


organ  is  not  played  when  the  choir  sing,  but  is  used 
only  for  voluntaries,  interludes,  and  responses,  and 
for  accompanjang  the  congregation. — Lowell  Mason, 
Cowper's  Wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  and  his  Lines 
on  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture,  will  ever  keep  his 
memory  warm ;  but  his  hymns  are  more  than  magnifi- 
cent. What  power  there  is  in  the  lines,  **0h,  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God,"  and  **  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way !"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  to  be  the  author 
of  a  hymn  like  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  some 
others  I  could  name,  is  the  highest  achievement  of  hu- 
man fame,  one  that  angels  themselves  might  envy. 
Yet  Cowper  died  doubting  about  the  hereafter,  though 
after  his  last  breath  had  passed  his  face  changed ;  a  look 
of  surprise  overspread  it,  as  that  of  one  who  had  unex- 
pectedly passed  into  everlasting  rest, — J.  T,  FUlds. 
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N  Suppleneiit  XTo.  10,  the  words  and  music  of  Siztoon  Songs  a&d  Bynuis 

».  will'be  found  as  named  in  list  herewith  given,  all  of  them,  with  a  single  exception,  bemg 
T  arranged  in  four  parts.  The  "Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  which  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  is  one  of  Moore's  choicest  melodies:  It  has  been  sung  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  and  is  as  much  a  favorite  to-day  as  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  "Saw  Ye  Never  in  the  Twilight?'*  is  a  stirring  Christmas  hymn  from  England.  It 
will  wear  in  the  day-school  or  the  Sunday-school.  "Work  and  Play"  is  a  simple  school  song 
to  a  lively  French  air.  Glover's  song,  the  "  Melodies  of  Many  Lands,"  and  Mrs.  Norton's 
"  We  Have  Been  Friends  Together,"  are  both  deservedly  popular,  not  less  for  the  words  than  for 
the  music.  "  Gentle  Words  and  Kindly  Deeds.'*  to  Mozart's  well-known  air  "Go,  Forget  Me," 
and  "  The  Deadly  Cup,"  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  are  school  songs  wholesome  in  senti- 
ment and  easily  learned.  "  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  is  one  of  our  best  national  airs. 
"  Those  Evening  Bells"  is  a  favorite  with  many,  but  "Come,  Ye  Disconsolate,'*  by  the  same  au- 
thor, is  much  more  widely  known.  The  old  "  Cradle  Hymn,"  by  Dr.  Watts,  "  Hush,  My  Babe, 
Lie  Still  and  Slumber,"  is  sung  by  millions.    "  By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady  Rill"  and  "  Calm  on  the 
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Last  Rose  ot  Summer,  ...  3 
Saw  Ye  Never  in  theTwilight  ?  3 
Work  and  Play,  -  -  -  -  .  .3 
Melodiesof  Many  Lrands.  -  -4 
Gentle  Words,  Kindly  Deeds,  5 
By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady  RiU,  5 
Cradle  Hymn.  {Dr.  IVatts,)  -  6 
Come,  Ye  Disconsolate  ...  8 
Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,     9 
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The  Deadly  Cup,    >    . 
Those  Evening  Bells, 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket, 
The  Spider  and  the  Fl 
Song  of  the  Gipsy  Bri 
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School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words.)— Bonnie  Doon  :  Good  Cheer ;  Lifie 
Let  Us  Cherish ;  Mounuin  Maid's  Inviiadon  ;  Mill  May ;  The  Snow  Bird ; 
Evening  Hymn ;  The  Life  Laid  Down ;  The  Goldeti  Rule ;  Jerusalem,  My 
Happy  Home  ;  Try,  Try  Again  ;  The  Wander-Staflf. 7 

School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words. >—The  Old  Familiar  Place  ;  O  Come, 
Come  Away  ;  Old  Hundred ;  America ;  Twilight  is  Falling ;  The  Lord's  Prayer; 
Wake,  Wake  the  Morning;  Forever  and  Forever;  O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful; 
Sparkling  and  Bright ;  Father  Whatever  of  Earthly  Bliss ;  Up  the  Hills  ;  Guide 
Me,  O  Inou  Great  Jehovah  ;  Flag  of  the  Free,      -        .*      -       -        .       •    Z3 

Price  of  Suppleanent. 
Prices. — One  Copy.  10  cents  ;  Three  copies,  25  cents ;  Eight  copies,  60 
cents  :  Twenty  Copies, 01 -25 .  These  rates  include  postage  I41  all  cases.  Teach- 
ers and  others  ordering  supplies  for  Schooler  Institute  use, will  please  name  one 
or  two  pieces  of  Music  in  the  Supplement  desired. 

Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  I<azieaater,  Pa. 


Listening  Ear  of  Night,**  have  about  them  the  sacred  air  of  Palestine.  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,** 
is  Woodworth*s  pleasant  poem  to  the  best  as  well  as  the  best-known  melody  to  which  it  h'as  thus 
far  been  set.  "  The  Spider  and  the  Fly**  has  a  lesson  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  they  enjoy  the 
song,  while  **  Come  with  the  Gipsy  Bride,"  from  the  Bohemian  Girl,  is  one  of  Balfe's  very  best 
operatic  compositions.  -  -  -  In  addition  to  these  with  music  Twenty-six  favorite  Songs  and 
Hymns  (the  words  only)  are  given.  -  .  -  The  New  Supplement  (No.  lO)  thus  makes, 
altogether,  a  choice  collection  of  music,  comprising  42  Songs  and  Hymns,  well  adapted  to  the 
use  intended ;  convenient  in  form,  and  furnished  at  a  very  low  price  for  Institutes  and  Schools. 
Costing  but  a  triHe — little  more  than  a  nominal  price  — pupils  may  readily  contribute  towards  its 
purchase,  for  use  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  any  other  book,  with  the  prospect  of  securing 
new  music  for  their  schools.  Twenty  copies  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  $1.20;  lOO  copies 
for  $4.60,  postage  always  prepaid.  Please  write  for  special  rates,  by  express,  when  a  larger 
number  may  be  desired  by  a  Superintendent,  Teacher,  for  School  Committee,  to  supply  the 
schools  of  a  town  or  other  district. 

The  annual  issues  of  the  Music-Page  Supplement  have  contributed  largely  towards  the  more 
general  introduction  of  singing  into  the  schools  of  the  State.    They  are  in  steady  demand. 


Johnston's  Series  of  Large  School  Maps. 


Most  Coa&plete,  Sandaema  and  Substainti&I  School  M&ps  ever  FubUabed. 
LatOBt  and  Beat- 

THIS  WELL-KNOWN  SERIES  POSSESSES  THE  FOLtX>WING  ADVANTAGES; 
From  the  greil  demand,  Ihiy  nie  COaSUUlUT' at  pi*Ba,  ind  no  map  it  eier  primed  wilhsiil  licing  tllOrOn(tal7  T«~ 

Ihe  world.  The  mapl  are  printed  by  iltasm,  in  pann>IMB.t  OU  COlOIS.  The  •hok  Serin  li  one  ODifoim  and 
coavenitni  iIk— namely.  BOx42  inelias.  Dnigned  lo  be  uud  in  conncciian  wiih  any  textbook  on  GrDgraphy.  Namet 
..reall  engravcll  in  plain  KoBiaa  lattaili.     Ko  "  kay"  taquiivd.         Thenapiareill  inKiaved  on  CeppciFlkMB, 

lolorcd  by  Sialu  aiid  Nationi,  have  heavy  clow  backa,  arc  mounted  on  TOlltra,  and  vsnlBliad, , 

THF.  HEMISPHERES,  y>x,i  inchei,  l;.oo.    UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO,  AND  CANADA,  uiia  Inchs.  it.oo. 
EUROPE,  »s.oQ.    SCSCtH  AMEfcll^,  (S-oo.    ASIA,  (iflo.    AFRICA,  fc.w.     WORLD,  MERCATOR'^S 

PROJECTION,  fc™.  9-6 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SET,  (Hem iiphcKi,  United  Statea,  and  Europe),  ft}. ;i>,  COMPLETE  SET,  Seven  Nnmben,  ty>-o'- 

J.  L.  SUITE,  ICap  Fuljlishsi  as&  IC&nuf&ctniaT, 

Maps,  itIasM  and  Globes.  Spring  Map  Bollen,  Walant  Hap  Cases. 

27  South  Sixth  Strost.  FhilAdslphia. 


STATE  NORMALSCHOOL 

IKDIAHA.  FA. 

BUILDU^O'  '"^.f''.•  !"orle»  high,  healed  tytleain  Ihrongh- 

Ba^^&«XJ^'!!?°''  "  ■'""'^  '"^  ""'  "■^  "'''  """' 

Uioi'iiS  andBue  Bsdf'field™'  y     '°   '      "•    ' 

LOtfATION-     Eaijrof  accHi  bjr  Railwiy. '"li  lenowned 

Accommodations  '<>•  '•"'  hundred  («ooi  Boirde™. 

The  Faculty  ■•  compowd  of  Eminem  Edocalon. 
DfPARTMENTa     Normal,  Ctauical    Commercial   and 
The  Fall  Term  o     1  CS  Waalw  reopened 

nXonday,  leptember  5.  1881. 


R.  WILLIS  FAIR,  M.  S., 


Tl^e  Wells  of  ^illv^ltio^ 

Has  192  pages  of  the  finest  Sunday- 
School  Hymns.     35  cents. 

Anthems  and  Voluntaries 

For  the   Church   Choir.      $1.00. 


The  above  worlcs,  by  John  R.  Sweney 
and  W.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  have  just  been 
issued.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price. 

JOHN  3,  HOOD. 
1018  Arch  St.,  Fhila.,  Pa. 
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BUCKEJE  BELL  FOUNpmi 

VrXllli  JKTED.    Cila'loBue  apnt  Preo. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Clnolnatt!,  0. 


THE  BEST  AND  THE  STANDARD. 

If  yot.  inipn.i  to  "  GET  THE  BEST,"  ft«. 


Set  BhoTfl  plrtum  la  Welnter.  pigs 


r  ILLttSTKATIONS. 


New  Edition  of  WEBSTER,  hu 
118,000  Word*,  3000  Engntvliig*, 
4600  Naw  Words  and  |fle«nlnga, 

Bioexvpliical  Diotionary 

of  ovar  9700  Namaa. 

WiniSTER-S  Is  ths  Diolioury  aavi^gr 
iti  Goiem'l  Printing  Office.   IB«I.     V* 
Eierr  Sisis    purcluss    of  DlctiotuuieaTI 
for  Schools  hu  been  WeliBier's.  £| 

Boalis  Id  the  Piiblte  StLools  of  tha^ 
U.  S.  ar^  mainly  based  on  WebaUr.  J3 
SnUnf  WcbiltT-i  is  oTergO  l^raa  the  Qf 
sale  of  any  other  serif-  oTDicfi.  9 

THIRTY-TWO  THOUSAND  liaie  been  ptit  m 
In  the  pT.blle  Khools  of  the  U.  a.  "^  ± 
Each  new  edition  has  become  more  mod  X* 
mora  The  SUndard.  X< 

Rrrominemlr^  by  Btate  Supl's  Schools  in  VJ 
36  9l»>*»,  and  aO  College  Pre«'U   A 
IS  IT  NOT  THE  STAXDARDt 
PubllqhcH  by  G. «  C.  lilERRIAM,SprmEfit>[il,  Ma». 


JONIS  BBOTHERS  ft  CO., 


Blilpnlh'a  Indnctl' 

Rldnnlh-sUi " 

Rill  path -a  A< 


Nchonl  HIal.  nflbc  V.  ft 

„..,  jnle  lllat.  of  (ba  U.  H. 

Indndlve  ArtlhmetlOB. 

roPftn«er-a  PitM-nt  nnaMlnv  TaMels. 
■mlili-a  Pntrtleai  JMimle  Reader. 
Flrat  l,MBOiia  in  JPHIIolocr* 

CiSaSKATl.       PBtLADELPRIA.       CBICAOO. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.  CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.  MOST  PBACTICAL  FDR  BUSINESS. 

^^  f>t.  8i^oofc$>  JSfew  aritl\ineti<J^.  i^- 

By  ED'WARD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

Prineipal  Pennsjkania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Oeometry,  Methods  of  Teaching  and 

Philoeophy  of  Arithmetic. 
IK  Tvro  compijEte  aits  x>istzkct  sezzzes* 

BEOOKS'S  STAKDiiRD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  **  fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary,  Elementary,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "  shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts  as  Parts  ^and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

-He  np  Witfii  t£i@  1D£iti@s  ££&  All  FanrtleyJlaif  s.  «^ 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
cmlculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mer- 
cantile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progress 
sive  teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  I1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  an4  Teachers. 
Price,  ^2.25. 

-He  A  ISrErTT  BOOK  ON  FHTSICS.  sN- 

By  1-A  ROT"  P.  aRIPPIN,  "" 

Finot  of  the  Natural  Sdenoes  and  istronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theories, 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clear- 
ness.   Abundance  of  pjactical  oroblems  apply  the  principles  .of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec^ 
live  class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  aleady  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Alleghany  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6  els.;  Intermediate,  1 8  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  |i.20. 

•*fKoriAkl  i}dii(5ktioAkl  9M\f\iesitior\^.i^ 

^cwsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters.  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,   Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER  P0TT8  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA. 


The  attention  of  School  Directors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
backs  and  seats  of  the  "  Paragon''  are  double-tongued  and 
grooved.  They  are  also  firmly  glued  and  finished  as  one  piece 
by  machinery,  and  are  not  shipped  as  "  bundles  of  loose  slats." 
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SLAB  BEKCUES  AXD  LOOSE  SLAT  SEATS  HATE  HAD  THEIB  DAT. 
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■i-tt  NO  SCBEW8  WORKDIQ  OUT  OR  SLATS  FALLING  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-KOOH.  ■^■i- 
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cy,  Duihon, 
ill*,  Lalrobc,  Llvcrmorc,  Sleellon,  Laportc,  Scottdsle, 
Mtaaviltc,  WtlUboto.  Reedibure,  Newport,  Mycr.d.le, 
rriabufE,  ate.  In  BuRalo  some  SftOO  of  these  deaka  an 
1000  I  no  of  other  ImportAnt  places.  The  City  o[  Erie 
Supt.  H.  8.  Joara,  of  Erie,  inye :  "  The  School  rurnl- 
>ur  schools  for  a  nuuil>er  of  yoaia,  and  It  ranka  aa  the 
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diictlona  of  The  Paragua  Deak  In  PennsytT-nnln  dn 
SmlckibuTE,  Oiwayo,  aiatfngton.  New  Albany,  Blafr* 
McBhoypen,  Wattsburi,  Orati,  Bradlord.  CoalmonI,  < 
Kttlannlnt:,  Suaquehaniia.  UnioD  City.  OrccniburK,  Hi 
In  Batlsfaotory  age  In  the  schools ;  In  Cteveland  some 
litis  over  aooo  of  tbem  In  uae,  and  irlll  use  no  other. 
lure  of  the  Buffalo  Hani  ware  Co.  tina  been  In  uao  In 
bMioftheBeveralklndgput  uplnoiirliulldlngB." 

fVi!  wiih  every  School  C 
Desks  ■will  last  as  long  as ,  ^  ^  ,  ,         , 

tend  mettings  of  Boards  of  Education,  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
0"  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

SOH3SS  M.  SATTDBH,  822  IT.  3d  St.,  Harrisbure,  Pa., 
Hod.  H.  S.  ACKEBHAN,  GreeDsbDrg,  Pa.,  or  BUFFALO  HARDWARE  CO.,  DolTalo,  N.  Y. 


«  A  SUCCESS  E VERTT^HERE,  •?*• 


APFLETONS'  RSADERS»  PENNSYLVANIA  Agency  quackenbos'  composition 

APPLBTONS' ABITHMBnCS,  ^     (5^        ,_^_j    _..    <f    W^  AP  RHETORIC, 

QUAQKBNBOS'  GRAlOfARS, 

APPLBTONS*  6B0GRAPHIBS,  EDUCATIONAL  DEPJJRTMENT. 


01     (^  -i      J  %f    r>(  ^  RHETORIC, 

JL/  .  foL^cpXC  L0I(  CK[  C  O •     KRUSI'S  DRAWING  BOOKS, 


MODEL  COPT  BOOKS, 


YOUMAN'S  CHEMISTRY, 
MARSH'S  BOOK-KEEPING, 


JOHN  A.  IC.  FASSICOSE,  ICanamr.  darkness*  latin  series, 

QUACKENBOS' HISrORIES.    ^'"'^'^  "t  "~  Other  Standard  Text-Booka. 


The  pooks  pemanded  by  Educators. 


Tl^@  ILsitest  a^di  Hast  "Ifest-B^cik®.  I- 


PPLE^FeNg'  mWW>  0P  lEPE^g. 


From  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Edited  by  J,  P.  "Wickersham,  LZ«.  D. 
Suptv  Public  Instruction,  and  J.P.  McCaskey,  Principal  Made 

5xgli  School,  Z«ancaster,  Pa. 

We  have  been  through  Appletons'  Readers  carefully  from  first  to  last,  and  are  delighted 
with  them.  Lessons  on  "  How  to  Read*' are  placed  at  intervals  through  them»  These 
present  the  most  important  principles  of  good  reading  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  child..  Being  made  reading  exercises^  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  as  lessons  upon  Elocution  frequently  are  when  inserted  as  separate  articles  or 
by  way  of  an  introduction.      .^_______^_____ 

GIVE  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  IN  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  WHERE 

THEY  ARE  USED. 

From  JESSE  NEWLIN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 
.  and  President  Penna.  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Having  visited  nearly  all  the  fifiy-four  districts  in  which  Appletons'  Readers  have  been 
used  during  the  school  year  about  closing,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
as  it  is  to  the  school  oflScers  to  know  that  these  Readers,  without  exception^  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

From  A.  B.  STEWART,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons'  Readers  and  compared  them  with  others  of  our 
School  Readers.    I  consider  them  superior  to  the  Readers  now  used  in  our  schools. 

From  S.  A.  BAER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Appletons*  Series  of  Readers  and  regard  them  excellent  in  every 
particular ;  everything  that  is  essential  to  a  first-class  series  is  there,  and  nothing  is  there 
that  is  not  essential. 


A  full  set  of  Appletons*  Readers  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  any  Directory  Teacher,  or  Friend 
of  Education^  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  $i.io.  After  inspection  they  can,  if  desired,  be 
returned,  at  our  expense,  and  the  money  refunded. 

Exchange.  Introduction 
-A.mL.ICTON"S'    F-IRST    RKAIDER.       ...        ^O.IO  .30 

-A.l»I>lL,B3TON'S»    SKCOND    RKADSr,    -        -  .15  .32 

-A.I>I>LKXON-S»    '^rHIRID  RKA.DKR,    -       -  -  -20  .43 

-A.I>I>LE:T0NS»    ITOURTH    fiSiV.X>JBR,  -  .35  .56 

-AJPI»LB3TONS'     yiB^TH    RS:A.X>£]R,      '-       ..       -  .40  l.OO 

~  JOHIT  A.  M.  FASSMORE,  Fottsville,  Fa. 


Patent  Jriumph  pesk. 

The  Most  Popular  Desk  in  the  Market. 


^  Over  One  Million  Uovr  in  TTss.  ^ 


Its  PopularitT-  and  Superiority  are  further  attesited  and  endorsed 

by  Hundreds  of  Adoptions  and  Ke-adoptions  in  1880, 

a  te-w  ol  which  are  herein  named. 


AdoptioDS,  18S&. 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

PHOCNEXVILLC, 
READING, 
SCR  ANTON, 
HOkNEI-LSVlLI^,  N,  V. 
ALTOONA,  PA. 

BRJUCETUN,  N.J. 

HARRISEURG,  PA. 

MONONGAHELA  CITV, 
NEWCASTLE.  PA. 

E  ASTON, 
BELLEFONTE, 
NEWCASTLE,  DEL. 

PALO  ALTO,  PA. 

MEHCER, 
MIFFLINTOWN, 


AdoptloDH,  ISSO. 

CAMDEN.  N.J, 

ROCHESTER,    N,  Y, 

ALBANY,. 

DINGHAMPTON,  •■ 

SYRACUSE, 

HUNTINGDON,  PA. 

LOCK  HAVEN,      •• 

WILLIAMSPORT." 

McKEESPORT,      " 

MEADVILLE, 

MONTOURSVILLE, 

LANCASTER, 

SHAMOKIN, 

SHENANDOAH  CITY 

SHREWSBURY,    " 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

&c.,       ac.,       »c. 

The    PennsylTanlji    State  Agricultural   Society    Awarded  the  H^heet 
Premium,  September   16tli,  lS79,for 

Excellence  in  Comfort,  Construction  and  Durability. 

If  you  want  a  Desk  that  will  stand  as  long  as  the  house  you  arc  building 


US'  Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Circular, 

Jieystone  School  and  Church  furniture  Go., 

Sie  A,SCE  STBSET,  rBILASELFEU. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  ITS  PLACE  IN  POPULAR  EDUCATION.* 


FRANCIS  H.  UNDERWOOD. 


THE  prosperity  of  a  nation  comes  from 
well-directed  industry;  its  happiness 
from  the  impartial  execution  of  equal  laws; 
its  greatness  from  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
its  people ;  but  its  lasting  glory  from  its 
letters  and  art.  No  seats  of  empire  have 
received  so  much  of  the  homage  of  man- 
kind as  the  small  cities  of  Athens  and  Je- 
rusalem. Merely  commercial  cities,  like 
Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Palmyra,  are  soon  for- 
gotten. Even  Rome  is  less  reverenced  as 
the  home  of  the  Cjesars,  the  mother  of 
modern  states,  and  the  source  of  modern 
civilization,  than  as  the  seat  of  a  magnifi- 
cent literature  that  has  enriched  every  lan- 
guage of  Christendom,  and  is  still  a  light 
to  the  learned  world.  Success  in  arms,  and 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  give  temporary 
renown  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  cen- 
turies, everything  but  the  great  thoughts  of  a 
people  perishes.  Not  one  stone  stands  upon 
another  on  the  site  of  Persepolis;  and  no 
one  can  now  enumerate  the  tribes  that  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  raonarchs,  or  fix  the 
limits  of  their  empire.  But  the  precepts  of 
Zoroaster  (the  majestic  contemporary  of 
Abraham^  still  survive,  indestructible  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  The 
history  of  letters  refuses  to  be  divided  by 
the  reigns  of  monarchs,  and  is  measured  by 
the  appearance  of  great  authors — as  the 
zodiac  is  measured  by  its  constellations. 
We  speak  of  the  age  of  Dante,  careless  of 
what  Julius,  or  Nicholas,  or  Gregory,  might 


■Kewl  bcTsR  ihc  Nalioul  Tcachcn 


occupy  the  papal  chair.  The  times  of 
Chaucer  we  know  ;  but  King  Edward  HI. 
is  only  a  lay-figure,  a  mere  accessory, 
in  the  picture  we  imagine.  The  idea  of 
Don  Quixote  is  more  real  to  us  than  Philip 
II. ,  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  sea- 
fight  of  Lepanto  will  be  remembered  chiefly 
because  one  of  Don  John's  victorious  gal- 
leys carried  as  a  common  sailor  the  great 
Cervantes.  We  know  that  the  illustrious 
Goethe  was  a  counsellor  of  state;  but  the 
prince  he  served  is  already  a  shade.  So,  to 
return  to  English  history,  we  speak  of  the 
age  of  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare ; 
and  the  name  of  the  great  Elizabeth  has 
been  made  into  an  adjective  to  denote  the 
brilliant  epoch  in  whose  glory  she  had  but 
little  share.  Milton,  once  the  Latin  secre- 
tary, outshines  his  political  superior,  the 
great  Lord  Protector.  Stolid  Queen  Anne 
lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  elegant  es- 
sayists of  her  time.  Further  on  we  trace 
the  same  intellectual  lineage.  Hanoverian 
Georges  and  Williams  are  naught.  It  is 
the  age  of  Scott,  of  Byron,  and  Words- 
worth, the  age  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 

In  this  country  all  things  are  so  new,  and 
political  events  have  such  an  intense  signi- 
ficance, that  we  do  not  look  at  affairs  as 
posterity  will  look  at  them.  But  who  can 
doubt  that,  when  the  true  perspective  has 
been  adjusted,  ours  will  be  known  as  the 
age  of  Emerson,  Irving  and  Hawthorne,  of 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  of  Low- 
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ell  and  Holmes  ?  Who  can  doubt,  that,  in 
the  next  century,  people  will  say  to  their 
grandchildren,  '*/  heard  Emerson  in  my 
childhood.  /  once  saw  the  gracious  smile 
of  Longfellow.  /  have  felt  the  electric 
stroke  of  Holmes's  wit.  Shall  /ever  forget 
Lowell's  features,  gleaming  as  though  from 
an  inner  light,  when  he  recited  the  *  Ode  to 
the  ever  sweet  and  shining  memory  of  the 
sons  of  Harvard  that  died  for  their  coun- 
try'?'' 

The  place  which  the  study  of  literature 
should  hold  among  other  scholastic  pursuits 
is  hardly  doubtful.  While  other  studies  are 
pursued  mainly  for  discipline,  literature  is 
at  once  a  means  and  an  end  of  culture. 
Language  is  the  most  marvelous  instrument 
of  human  thought ;  and  its  study  employs 
our  noblest  and  strongest  powers,  as  well  as 
our  most  subtle  perceptions  and  refined 
tastes ;  and  in  literature,  as  the  appropriate 
end  of  linguistic  studies,  we  derive  the 
highest  pleasures  of  which  our  natures  are 
capable. 

Literature  is  a  part  of  the  world's  history, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important 
part.  The  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  and 
the  changes  in  forms  of  government,  are 
chiefly  important  on  account  of  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  progress  of  political 
science,  and  the  hope  they  give  of  the  ad- 
vance of  mankind  toward  justice  and 
equality.  But  the  real  life  of  a  nation  is 
preserved  in  its  literature ;  and  the  student 
who  is  familiar  with  the  personal  memoirs, 
letters,  plays,  and  songs  of  any  era,  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  than  all  the  formal  his- 
tories can  give  him. 

But  I  do  not  forget  that  this  is  an  assem- 
bly of  instructors,  and  that  it  is  properly 
expected,  in  an  essay  upon  the  study  of  lit- 
erature, that  some  practical  suggestions 
should  be  made  respecting  its  pursuit  in 
public  schools.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find  the 
proper  place  in  a  popular  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  beginning  the  study  of  literature. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  art  of  reading 
intelligently  has  been  acquired,  that  arith- 
metic has  been  begun,  that  the  general  out- 
lines of  geography  have  been  made  familiar, 
and  that  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences 
are  understood.  At  this  point,  the  judi- 
cious teacher  should  consider  what  further 
subjects  are  of  the  most  importance  to  the 
average  pupil.  The  studies  commonly  pur- 
sued next  in  an  English  course — besides 
using  higher  reading-books — are  the  higher 
mathematics,  history,  physical  geography, 
some  departments  of  natural  science,  the 


first  elements  of  physics,  rhetoric,  and  men- 
tal philosophy.  English  literature  has  rarely 
found  a  place. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  judgment  of  the 
best  teachers,  that  mathematics  should  be 
continuously  studied,  and  form  a  part  of 
every  day's  routine.  Next  in  order  come 
the  elements  of  physical  geography,  and 
such  branches  of  natural  science  as  the 
school  has  facilities  for  teaching;  special 
prominence  being  given  to  physiology,  or 
rather  to  so  much  of  physiology  as  relates 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  body  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  literature  as 
the  embodiment  of  thought;  of  rhetoric, 
which  fills  a  sort  of  tailor's  place,  to  fit  out 
thoughts  in  smooth  garments,  and  is  often, 
like  other  tailors,  inclined  to  think  more  of 
the  elegance  of  the  clothes  than  of  the  soul 
of  the  wearer ;  and  of  mental  philosophy, 
which  has  been  groping  in  mists,  from  Plato 
down  to  Herbert  Spencer,  and  has  never 
found  the  Ego^  nor  got  a  step  nearer  the 
First  Cause — all  these  interior  processes 
and  furnishings  must  yield  in  point  of 
utility  to  the  sciences  that  put  us  into  intel- 
ligent relations  with  the  world  we  inhabit. 

A  gentleman  told  me  of  a  rambling  ex- 
cursion he  once  made,  in  company  with 
Horace  Mann  and  one  or  two  other  friends, 
in  the  fields  and  woods  of  Virginia,  near 
Washington.  **  Don't  you  think  it  shame- 
ful," said  the  great  educator,  '*  that  we 
have  been  so  badly  brought  up  ?  Here  are 
we,  all  of  us,  pronounced  to  be  Masters  of 
Arts,  or  Doctors  of  Laws,  by  the  authority 
of  college  faculties.  But  what  arts  are  we 
masters  of?  We  scarcely  know  a  tree  or 
shrub,  fruit  or  flower,  bird  or  animal,  espe- 
cially out  of  our  native  State ;  and  we  dare 
not  taste  a  strange  berry,  or  smell  a  new 
blossom,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned  !  If  we 
were  starving,  we  should  not  know  how  to 
satisfy  our  hunger.  Nature  is  a  sealed  book 
to  us ;  and  yet  the  earth  is  fruitful,  the 
woods  and  fields  are  full  of  life.  We  alone 
have  no  place  at  the  table  where  all  are 
fed." 

To  dwell  upon  the  subjects  suggested  in 
this  conversation  would  consume  too  much 
of  our  time  at  present.  Let  us  pass  on  to 
consider  a  few  other  branches  of  study.  As 
for  rhetoric,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  study  it  formally — at  least,  in  any 
short  course.  Any  competent  teacher  ought 
to  be  able  to  point  out  to  pupils  the  cor- 
rect use  of  language,  and  the  propriety  of 
figures  of  speech ;  and  this  should  be  done 
as  a  part  of  the  daily  exercise  in  reading. 
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The  style  which  is  commended  by  such 
pedants  as  Blair  is  what  all  our  best  writers 
strive  to  avoid.  Mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy cannot  be  pursued  with  advantage  by 
immature  pupils,  and  should  certainly  be 
•postponed  to  near  the  end  of  the  course. 
There  remain  the  two  topics  of  history  and 
literature.  I  do  not  see  that  history  is  en- 
titled to^any  great  precedence.  If  a  pupil 
has  such  an  acquaintaince  with  English  his- 
tory as  he  would  gain  from  the  small  but 
admirable  work  of  Charles  Dickens,  it  would 
seem  best  that  he  should  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  writers  of  the  various  epochs,  and  that 
the  political  and  literary  events  of  the  coun- 
try should  hereafter  be  taken  in  connection. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
attend  an  examination  of  a  Boston  grammar 
school,  you  will  find  one  or  more  of  the 
blackboards  covered  with  anno  domini  dates; 
and  boys  and  girls  will  be  eager  to  give  you 
some  fact,  more  or  less  important,  that  is 
associated  with  every  date.  But  if  they 
were  asked  by  some  foreigner  who  was  just 
beginning  to  read  our  literature,  when 
Irving  was  born,  or  what  works  he  had 
written,  who  Jonathan  Edwards  was,  whether 
Cooper  was  a  greater  novelist  than  Mrs. 
Blank,  and  whether  Emerson  wrote  often  for 
the  ''Chambermaid's  Magazine,'*  what  an- 
swers would  he  get  ?  But  surely,  in  any 
point  of  view,  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
our  chief  poets,  historians,  and  essayists,  is 
of  as  much  consequence  as  the  opinions  and 
doings  of  James  K.  Polk,  William  H.  Har- 
rison, Franklin  Pierce,  and  similar  persons 
with  whom  our  historic  Muse  is  occupied. 

One  of  the  grave  errors  in  our  system  is 
in  the  persistent  reading  and  re-reading  of 
books  that  are  intended  mainly  for  exercise 
in  elocution.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these 
series  of  readers  have  been  compiled  by 
scholars,  and  contain  many  admirable  selec- 
tions^ although  I  have  seen  an  advertise- 
ment by  one  publisher,  who  claims,  as  the 
peculiar  glory  of  his  set  of  books,  that  the 
pieces  they  contain  are  mostly  original — as 
though  the  style  of  a  professional  book- 
maker should  be  preferred,  as  a  model  for 
students,  to  the  finished  sentences  selected 
from  works  of  genius  ! 

Now,  reading  occupies  a  part  of  every 
day  spent  in  school,  and  should  receive  even 
more  attention  than  it  does.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  miscellanies  we  place 
before  children — half  a  dozen  in  a  course — 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  very  attractive ;  and 
they  are  certainly  not  useful,  considering 
the  time  they  occupy.    One  page  has  a  good- 


ish  poem ;  on  another  is  a  bit  of  a  sermon  ; 
here  a  tolerable  story  ;  there  a  speaker's  per- 
oration. The  matters  treated  of  belong  to 
no  one  age  or  country ;  and  the  styles  are 
as  various  as  the  matter.  How  utterly  un- 
philosophical  this  proceeding  is,  either  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  for  the  for- 
mation of  taste,  this  assembly  of  teachers 
ought  to  know. 

And  this  leads  to  the  last  point  and  the 
main  purpose  of  this  essay,  which  is  to  urge 
that  the  course  of  daily  reading  in  grammar 
schools  be  wholly  reformed  and  utilized ; 
that  after  two  or  three  preliminary  collec- 
tions have  been  gone  through,  and  the 
pupils  are  able  to  read  with  tolerable  fluency, 
the  subsequent  or  higher  reading-books  be 
discarded,  and  their  further  daily  practice 
be  in  systematic  works,  that  will  not  only 
give  proficiency  in  reading,  but  inspire  a 
love  of  Nature,  impart  useful  knowiedge, 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  literature. 

A  good  example  has  already  been  fur- 
nished in  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker's 
''Child's  Book  of  Nature."  Dr.  Asa 
Gray's  treatise,  entitled  "How  Plants 
Grow,"  is  another  of  like  character. 
Dickens'  "Child's  History  of  England" 
(already  mentioned)  would  be  an  excellent 
work  for  young  pupils. 

Should  the  course  here  recommended  be 
generally  adopted,  we  should  very  soon  find 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  scientific  ex- 
plorers and  savans  put  into  popular  and 
attractive  books  to  meet  the  demand. 

Instruction  in  English  literature  should 
go  on  with  these  branches  in  equal  step- 
Any  well-disciplined  child  of  fourteen  years 
(and  perhaps  less)  is  ready  to  receive  judi- 
cious lessons  in  this  department.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  with 
Chaucer,  nor  to  follow  any  rigid  rule  of 
chronology.  Bacon  and  all  the  pliiloso- 
phers,  and  Taylor  and  all  the  theologians, 
may  be  reserved  for  maturer  years  ;;  but  the 
teacher  can  take  works  of  acknowledged 
merit  that  are  capable  of  being  easily  un- 
derstood, and  lead  his  charge  throi^h  pleas- 
ant fields,  until,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
they  reach  the  heights.  When  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  notice  peculiarities  of 
style  and  modes  of  thought,  and  have,  in 
other  respects,  sufficient  maturity  of  mind,, 
they  can  trace  the  development  of  language 
historically,  and  view  the  treasures  of  our 
literature  as  in  a  moving  panorama. 

It  will  be  advisable,  in  all  cases  where  the 
means  allow,  to  read  certain  works  entire. 
Thus  Shakespeare  cannot  be  profitably  stu- 
died by  means  of  selectixMiis;.  but  the  best 
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of  his  plays  should  be  read  from  Hudson's 
or  Rolfe's  editions.  No  separate  scenes  are 
either  satisfactory  or  instructive.  Other 
works  may  be  named  for  thorough  reading ; 
such  as  Milton's  **Comus,"  Goldsmith's 
"Traveller"  and  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,*' 
Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline,"  Whittier's  "Snow- 
Bound,"  Emerson's  "May  Day,"  and  one 
or  two  of  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the 
King." 

But  all  educators  know  that  the  cases  in 
which  complete  works  of  this  kind  can  be 
procured  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  use  of 
a  school  will  be  exceptional.  And,  in  any 
event,  it  will  be"  desirable  to  supplement 
this  course  with  some  volume  of  selections 
arranged  in  historical  order,  and  containing 
the  necessary  biographical,  critical,  and  lin- 
guistic notes.  The  benefit  of  such  a  course 
of  instruction  introduced  into  the  grammar 
schools,  and  continued  in  the  high  schools, 
would  be  incalculable.  The  teacher  would 
make  a  daily  study  of  the  author  from 
whom  the  lesson  was  to  be  taken.  He 
would  fill  out  the  narrow  outline  of  the  bio- 
graphy. He  \^ould  illustrate  and  refine 
upon  the  critical  estimates,  giving  his  own 
views,  and  stimulating  the  pupils  to  examine 
for  themselves,  and  to  form  habits  of  inde- 
pendent judgment.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  branch  of  instruction  would  yield  more 
certain  and  more  abundant  fruit. 

In  my  boyhood  I  never,  by  any  accident, 
had  my  attention  directed  to  the  beauties  or 
excellences  of  English  literature.  "  Para- 
dise Lost ' '  was  used  only  for  the  odious  ex- 
ercise of  parsing ;  and  the  noblest  lines  of 
Milton  are  to  this  day  connected  with  the 
pattering  of  conjugations  and  declensions. 
No  more  effectual  way  could  be  taken  to 
disenchant  the  student  than  by  breaking  the 
lines,  as  upon  the  wheel,  and  analyzing  the 
still  quivering  members  by  the  dull  rules  of 
syntax. 

In  a  few  modern  schools,  English  litera- 
ture receives  attention,  but  they  are  gener- 
ally high  schools.  The  bulk  of  our  children, 
however,  never  reach  the  high  schools ;  and, 
and  if  they  did,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
study  should  not  be  taken  up  earlier. 
Abolish  the  profitless  reading  of  scrap  books 
and  let  each  day's  reading  be  given,  in  turn 
to  some  branch  of  natural  science,  to  his- 
tory, and  to  literature.  The  elements  of 
good  reading  are  few  and  simple ;  and  these 
can  be  attended  to  as  incidents.  If  special 
practice  in  elocution  is  desired,  the  teacher 
can  make  use  of  a  work  like  that  of  Prof. 
Monroe.     Each  pupil  will  show  by  his  voice 


and  manner  whether  he  appreciates  what  he 
is  reading.  The  cultivation  of  natural  and 
proper  tones,  the  adaptation  of  manner  to 
the  style, — as  in  narrative  or  descriptive 
prose,  and  in  humorous,  pathetic,  or  dra- 
matic verse, — will  come  naturally,  under' 
the  skilful  teacher's  care. 

'there  cannot  be  too  much  reading  of 
good  authors.  No  one  ever  became  an  ele- 
gant or  even  correct  writer  by  following  the 
precepts  of  grammarians,  or  the  prim  exam- 
ples of  literary  Pharisees.  A  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  our  language  and  the  natural 
relations  of  its  parts,  the  power  of  using 
appropriate  imagery,  the  nice  discrimination 
between  apparent  synonymes  and  the  easy, 
fluent  motion  in  which  thought  rolls  on, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  in  which  these 
traits  are  exemplified. 

Experience  has  proved  that  even  ,young 
pupils  take  up  the  courses  of  reading  in 
literature,  as  well  as  in  science  with  avidity. 
In  schools  where  they  have  been  introduced 
no  exercises  are  so  eagerly  anticipated  or  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

We  take  great  pains  to  make  classical 
students  appreciate  the  simple  majesty  of 
Homer,  the  elegance  of  Virgil,  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  the  vigor 
and  brilliancy  of  Horace.  But  the  body  of 
English  literature,  as  it  exists,  contains  more 
of  grandeur  and  beauty,  more  of  pathos  and 
wit,  more  of  humor  (a  quality  in  some  re- 
spects peculiar  to  our  race),  more  of  fervid 
oratory,  and  more  of  noble  history  than  the 
stores  of  the  classic  languages  combined. 
I  am  a  strenuous  advocate  for  classical  edu- 
cation ;  but  I  maintain  that  a  boy  who  feels 
the  greatness  of  Burke  and  of  Webster  is 
more  apt  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
Oration  on  the  Crown,  and  of  that  for  the 
poet  Archias.  He  who  has  been  thrilled  by 
the  sublimity  of  Milton  will  grow  enthusi- 
astic over  the  pages  of  Virgil  and  Dante ; 
and,  when  the  vast  world  of  Shakspeare's 
thought  has  been  opened  before  his  vision, 
he  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  immortal  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Our  own  literature  must  be  considered  as 
the  best  part  of  our  history,  and  the  just 
basis  of  our  national  pride.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living ;  for  the  venerable  Bryant 
is  the  earliest  of  our  great  poets ;  and  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Channing  were  the  first  of  our 
classical  prose  writers.  In  less  than  fifty 
years,  we  have  produced  works  in  all  de- 
partments of  human  thought  which  the 
world  will  not  let  die,  and  which  our  mother- 
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country  is  becoming  proud  to  own  and 
adopt.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  youth  are 
taught  properly  to  appreciate  these  treasures; 
and,  for  that  end,  let  us  endeavor  to  appre- 
ciate them  more  fully  ourselves. 


»  •  ^ 


PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS. 


WE  shall  never  see  the  best  results  of  our 
modern  improved  school-keeping  until 
we  recognize,  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
the  distinction  between  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  The  great  vice  of  the 
average  school  work  of  the  past  generation 
in  our  country  was  its  slavery  to  a  narrow 
and  superficial  method  of  dealing  with  the 
child.  With  no  firm  grasp  on  a  broad  phi- 
losophy of  child-nature,  and  only  intermit- 
tent glimpses  of  fundamental  principles  in 
dealing  with  the  pupil,  it  blundered  on, 
according  to  the  boasted  habit  of  **  practi- 
cal men,"  using  the  most  fruitless  ways  of 
imparting  knowledge.  As  faculty  in  the 
child  comes  sooner  to  the  front  than  mem- 
ory, so  the  memory  was  exalted,  and  school- 
keeping  degenerated  to  a  dreary  drill  of 
cramming  the  memory  with  the  contents  of 
books,iand  stimulating  the  power  of  recall- 
ing these  lessons  on  days  of  examination 
and  exhibition.  Every  human  faculty  runs 
off  into  infinity,  and  this  old  method  of 
cramming  the  mind  with*  the  desiccated 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  as  elaborated  in  some 
of  the  great  universities  and  schools,  be- 
came in  itself  a  stupendous  affair.  We  re- 
member a  marvelous  recitation  at  a  famous 
girls'  school,  in  Butler's  Analogy,  in  which 
the  champion  girl  was  able  to  catch  the 
"  thread'*  of  every  paragraph  in  that  philo- 
sophical tangle.  We  have  heard,  within 
six  months,  an  astonishing  recitation,  in 
which  a  class  which  had  never  analyzed  a 
sentence,  parsed  a  line,  or  written  a  com- 
position, was  carried  triumphantly  through 
a  memoriter  examination  covering  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  a  school  treatise  on  gram- 
mar. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fay:t  that  this  lifeless 
method  of  instruction,  by  stuffing  the  mem- 
ory and  training  for  examination  and  exhi- 
bition, still  holds  in  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can school-rooms  of  every  degree.  No 
criticism  is  too  severe  and  no  contempt  too 
thorough  for  this  lifeless  dealing  with  child- 
hood and  youth.  If  we  resent  the  whole- 
sale denunciatiation  of  our  present  school 
system  that  has  now  become  a  fashion  in 
certain  quarters,  it  is  not  because  we  fail  to 
see  its  use  in  exposing  sham  education,  but 


because  so  many  of  these  writers  fail  to  see 
that  the  whole  American  educational  world 
is  in  motion,  and  the  head  of  the  column 
has  already  emerged  into  the  light  of  a  new 
day.  The  one  hopeful  feature  in  our  Amer- 
ican school-life  is,  that  superior  teachers 
everywhere  are  breaking  out  of  the  iron-clad 
mechanism  of  the  old  way  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  and  studying  human  nature,  as  it 
appears  in  childhood  and  youth,  to  find  out 
its  law  of  development  and  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  guide  in  all  success- 
ful handling  of  the  new  generation.  Of 
course,  the  average  mechanical  method  has 
always  been  questioned.  Everybody  can 
remember  some  teacher  who  wrought  from 
a  genuine  insight,  and  deployed  his  column 
of  advance  along  the  divine  highway  of 
nature ;  and  to-day,  in  the  most  unpromis- 
ing regions,  one  occasionally  comes  upon 
some  wise  man  or  motherly  woman  who, 
without  formulatiifg  a  theory  of  didactics,  is 
teaching  the  children  in  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful ways.  The  ground  of  hope  now  is,  that 
this  class  of  teachers  was  never  so  large  be- 
fore ;  that  child-nature  was  never  studied  so 
earnestly  or  known  so  truly ;  that  a  growing 
minority  of  teachers  in  commanding  posi- 
tions is  hunting  for  correct  principles ;  and 
that  the  time-honored  notion  of  running  by 
mother-wit  and  empirical  fumbling  with 
childhood  is  going  out  of  date.  The  critic 
who  writes  on  American  school-keeping 
without  recognition  of  this  tendency,  is  un- 
worthy of  notice,  however  correct  may  be 
his  knowledge  of  certain  abuses  in  the  aver- 
age school -room. 

But,  just  at  this  point  of  transition,  we 
are  beset  by  another  danger.  The  chronic 
peril  of  man  is  the  tendency  to  **  material- 
ize "  into  mechanical  habits,  and  let  go  his 
grip  on  fundamental  principles.  The  new 
insight  into  child-nature,  stimulated  by  the 
reading  of  the  great  European  masters  of 
instruction,  and  the  eloquent  teaching  of 
Mann,  Dickinson,  Rickoff,  Parker,  and  their 
school,  has  already  resulted  in  a  great  out- 
burst of  clever  methods  of  instruction. 
Beginning  with  the  natural  sciences,  these 
improved  methods  have  spread  through  the 
domain  of  language,  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, and  history,  and  almost  revolutionized 
the  discipline  and  whole  aspect  of  a  supe- 
rior school-room.  But,  unhappily,  these 
methods,  like  all  clever  inventions,  have  a 
tendency  to  be  separated  from  their  under- 
lying philosophy  of  principles.  'Thus  di- 
vorced from  the  great  onward  movement  of 
thought,  sympathy,  and  experience  concern- 
ing childhood,  they  soon  become  as  me- 
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chanical,  lifeless,  and  fruitless  as  the  old 
methods  they  superseded.  Narrow-minded 
teachers  come  to  swear  by  them  ;  bigotry  is 
developed,  and  the  new  *'fogy,"  with  his 
new  method,  becomes  the  same  obstruction 
as  the  **old  fogy,"  with  his  gospel  accord- 
ing to  cram.  For  we  must  remember  that 
we  can  only  teach  well  while  we  study  the 
wondrous  mystery  of  child-nature  with  open 
eye  and  receptive  soul,  and  walk  humbly 
along  the  path  drawn  by  the  finger  of  God 
in  his  providential  training  of  the  little 
ones.  The  moment  we  turn  our  back  on 
the  child  and  begin  to  work  according  to 
even  the  most  skillful  method,  the  life  ebbs 
away  from  that  method  and  it  becomes  a 
power  tied  to  a  dead  stick,  smitten  with 
blight,  in  swift  descent  to  decay  and  death. 

Here  is  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  normal  and  train- 
ing schools.  By  an  unfortunate  array  of 
circumstances,  the  majority  of  them  are 
compelled  to  be  schools  of  method  rather 
than  schools  of  principles  in  didactics.  The 
State  normal  schools  are  compelled,  by  pop- 
ular clamor,  to  receive  numbers  of  young 
people  bacjly  trained  in  elementary  studies, 
without  maturity  of  mind  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  science,  especially  as  applied  to  instruc- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  the  brief  time  spent 
in  the  school  must  be  given  to  academical 
instruction,  and  the  temptation  is  strong, 
especially  in  the  new  States  and  the  South, 
to  give  that  time  to  a  cram  of  superficial 
knowledge.  Even  where  more  is  attempted, 
but  few  of  these  pupils  are  initiated,  in  any 
vital  way,  into  the  great  study  of  childhood, 
and  graduate  with  slight  philosophic  train- 
ing and  feeble  hold  on  any  fundamental 
principles  of  instruction  and  discipline.  In 
place  of  these,  they  have  an  outfit  of  the 
favorite  methods  of  teaching  a  few  school 
studies  elaborated  by  the  principal  of  the 
school — valuable  in  his  hands,  but  almost 
useless  to  them  because  learned  by  rote — ^as 
a  mechanical  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
child.  Of  course  the  failures  are  numerous, 
and  all  the  worse  from  a  careless  habit  in 
the  normal  school  principals  of  certifying 
to  the  skill  of  their  graduates.  It  is  not 
strange  that  successful  teachers  who,  by  long 
experience  and  native  capacity,  have  fallen 
into  the  the  true  way  of  school  life,  should 
be  vexed  by  the  conceit  of  the  tyro  with 
her  little  outfit  of  "normal  methods,'*  and 
even  doubt  the  usefulness  of  the  present  ex- 
penditure for  training  teachers  in  this  class 
of  schools. 

But  the  remedy  for  this  and  all  defects 
cS-ljJLi^  nature  is  not  to  go  back,  but  to  go 


on.  We  must  insist,  more  and  more, 
that  our  teachers  shall  study  human  na- 
ture in  the  child  and  the  laws  of  a  youth- 
ful development,  striving  evermore  to  grasp 
the  few  eternal  principles  of  successful 
dealing  with  the  growing  spirit.  We 
must  ever  remind  the  teacher  that  no  method 
is  final,  and  that  every  method  is  good  as  it 
conforms  to  the  ways  of  good  mothers  and 
the  Heavenly  Father  in  the  training  of  souls. 
We  must  persuade  the  people  to  let  the  nor- 
mal schools  do  more  radical  work  and  on 
better  material,  even  if  their  numbers  in  at- 
tendance decline,  and  to  encourage  the  best 
teacher  by  steady  employment,  fair  treat- 
ment, and  a  living  salary.  The  school  col- 
umn is  in  motion,  looking  the  right  way ;  its 
advanced  ranks  are  already  out  of  the  woods 
in  the  open  field,  inspired  by 'sunshine  and 
breeze,  more  hopeful  at  every  step.  The 
true  critic  does  not  waste  life  scolding  at  the 
rear  rank,  the  baggage  train  and  the  camp- 
followers,  still  wrestling  with  the  everglade, 
but  speaks  good  words  at  the  front,  not  for- 
getting the  scouts  who  explore  the  unknown 
realms  ahead. 

N,  E.  journal  of  Education, 
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INDIRECT  EDUCATION. 


THERE  is  no  danger,  in  the  present  age, 
neglecting  the  claims  of  education.  The 
best  thought  and  the  most  assiduous  efforts 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  its  various  branches, 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University, 
and  parents  are  rightly  eager  to  secure  for 
their  children  the  advantages  thus  offered. 
Few,  however,  consider  that  all  this  direct 
and  systematic  effort,  however  valuable, 
is  but  one  part  of  education.  There  is 
another,  which  is  even  more  influential,  and 
yet  is,  by  most  of  us,  sadly  neglected.  We 
call  it  indirect  education,  or  that  which 
flows  from  sources  which,  as  yet,  we  have 
not  taken  time  to  consider.  Education  in 
its  broadest  sense  is  going  on  all  the  time — 
that  is,  the  child  is  being  moulded  and 
modified  not  only  by  the  express  plans 
which  we  set  in  motion  on  his  behalf,  but  by 
every  other  influeuce  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact,  not  only  for  the  short  periods  dur- 
ing which  we  exert  some  deliberate  pressure 
upon  him,  but  for  those  longer  times  during 
which  he  is  released  from  immediate  super- 
vision. The  common  impression  is  that  all 
education  is  comprised  in  the  former,  and 
that  if  that  is  well  performed  the  latter  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  come  out  all  right. 
Indeed,  many  seem  to  think  that  only  dur- 
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ing  the  periods  of  direct  effort  by  parents 
or  teacher  is  the  child  moulded  at  all,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  time  is  a  sort  of  blank,  so 
that  the  work  can  be  taken  up  just  where  it 
was  left,  and  continued  without  interruption. 
The  truth,  however,  is, that  this  indirect  ed- 
ucation, of  which  so  little  note  is  taken,  is 
far  more  powerful  th9.n  the  other.  This  is 
partly  because  it  is  so  much  more  abundant. 
The  periods  during  which  the  parent  ope- 
rates purposely  upon  the  mind  or  heart  of 
the  child  are  but  few  and  short,  compared 
with  the  intervals  that  ensue ;  and  the  same 
is  even  more  true  of  the  efforts  of  the  teacher, 
that  must  be  distributed  among  so  many. 
Then,  too,  these  unconscious  influences  are 
more  easily  received.  They  do  not  usually 
demand  much  effort  or  self-denial  or  even 
thought,  but  quietly  and  effectually  do  their 
work,  without  the  co-operction  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  child.  Their  power  is 
like  that  of  the  sun  and  air  and  rain  upon 
the  garden,  while  our  deliberate  teach- 
ings resemble  the  digging  and  watering,  the 
weeding  and  pruning  of  the  gardener's 
hand ;  needful  enough  for  the  perfection  of 
the  flower,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  results 
with  the  silent  operations  that  are  at  work 
alike  when  he  remembers  or  forgets  his 
charge. 

What  are  some  of  these  sources  of  educa- 
tion, that  are  so  often  unheeded,  yet  so 
potent  in  their  results?  Perhaps  the  chief 
among  them  is  parental  example.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  unobtrusive,  yet  effectual 
teachers.  It  is  working  constantly,  steadily, 
forcibly.  Not  only  do  children  copy  what 
they  see,  but  they  imbibe  the  spirit  which  is 
around  them,  insensibly,  but  certainly. 
Counsel  given  in  an  opposite  direction  is 
thrown  away.  Most  parents  enjoin  truth- 
fulness, and  condemn  deception ;  but  it  is 
their  lives,  not  their  words,  that  sow  the 
seeds  of  one  or  the  other  in  the  hearts  of 
their  children.  If  they  see  petty  frauds 
practised,  and  hear  them  related  as  jokes,  if 
evasion  and  equivocation  dishonor  the  fire- 
side, they  will  be  sure  to  absorb  it  into  their 
own  character,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of 
remonstrance  or  correction.  The  principles 
that  are  to  guide  their  lives  will  be  those 
that  th^y  see  in  actual  observation,  rather 
than  those  which  are  recommended  to  their 
acceptance.  The  prominence  they  give  to 
the  various  objects  of  life  will  be  decided 
far  more  by  the  importance  which  their 
parents  attach  to  them,  for  their  own  sake, 
than  by  anything  they  are  told  about  their 
comparative  value.  Does  the  father  expect 
his  son  to  believe  him  when  he  tells  him 


that  character  is  far  above  riches,  yet  sacri- 
fices his  own  honor  for  the  sake  of  gain  ? 
Does  the  mother  hope  to  foster  simplicity 
in  her  daughter  by  protesting  that  dress  and 
fashion  are  of  no  consequence,  yet  spending 
hours  herself  in  examining  new  styles  and 
discussing  complex  trimmings  ?  Never  were 
hopes  more  delusive.  It  is  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  example  that  is  forming  the  young 
mind,  and  only  as  far  as  direct  counsel 
agrees  with  it,  will  the  latter  exert  any 
power. 

Much  of  this  indirect  education  is  re- 
ceived in  hours  of  amusement.  Compan- 
ionship is  a  most  fertile  source  of  influence. 
Those  of  similar  age  and  tastes  mould  each 
other  without  any  intention  of  doing  so. 
The  young  and  impressible  cannot  help 
partaking  of  the  dispositions,  opinions,  and 
tone  of  thought  which  pervade  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and  thus  many  of  the  hours  which 
are  supposed  to  be  productive  only  of  in- 
nocent amusement,  are  fraught  with  the 
most  weighty  consequences  upon  character. 
Books  are  still  another  important  factor  in 
indirect  education.  We  speak  here  not  of 
text-books,  or  others  read  with  the  design 
of  mental  improvement,  but  of  that  far 
larger  class  to  which  the  young  resort  for 
solitary  amusement.  It  is  frequently  argued 
that  these  are  not  very  significant  either  for 
good  or  harm,  at  worst  involving  waste  of 
time,  but  not  seriously  affecting  the  mind 
or  the  character.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
These  volumes  are  daily  and  hourly  work- 
ing on  the  youth  of  our  country  for  good 
or  for  harm.  Some  are  pure  and  true  and 
elevating;  others  are  baneful  and  degrad- 
ing to  the  last  degree.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes are  doubtless  many  grades,  but  none 
without  some  positive  influence.  There  are 
few  more  important  factors  in  the  character 
of  the  rising  generation,  or  in  their  pros- 
pective value  as  men  and  women,  than  the 
quality  of  the  books  which  minister  to  their 
amusement ;  and  to  every  true  philanthro- 
pist it  must  be  a  problem  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  discover  how  to  strengthen  the 
good,  and  diminish  the  evil,  in  the  most 
potent  influence. 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  branches 
of  indirect  education  which  are  constantly 
moulding  and  forming  the  young  mind  and 
heart.  Others  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves, and  will  add,  each  its  own  share,  to 
the  general  importance  of  the  subject.  It 
once  attention  be  aroused  on  this  matter,  it 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  finding  its  prac- 
tical bearings  upon  our  own  conduct.  We 
look  with  surprise  and  pleasure  on  the  won- 
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derful  advancement  that  has  been  made  in 
direct  education ;  let  us  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  time  when  an  equal  stress  will 
be  laid  and  an  equal  responsibility  felt  in 
regard  to  that  which  is  indirect.  The  work 
will  be  a  more  delicate  and  complex  one, 
but  it  will  richly  pay  for  any  exertion  in  its 
behalf  in  the  results  of  character.  We  can- 
not rush  headlong  into  it  and  try  to  bring 
all  indirect  influence  in  the  sphere  of  direct 
education  by  overseeing  every  action  of  the 
child  and  every  moment  of  his  life.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  a  total  failure,  and  would 
deserve  to  be  so.  But  as  the  gardener  places 
his  treasures  under  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion for  receiving  the  wealth  of  sunshine 
and  dew  that  he  could  never  hope  to  furnish, 
so  we  can  see  to  it  that  the  influences  which 
gather  around  the  young  are  wholesome  and 
pure.  We  can  attempt  still  more  than  this 
— so  to  infuse  into  them  the  love  of  what  is 
good,  as  to  insure  their  choosing  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  things.  This  is  the  highest 
work  parent  or  teacher  can  perform  for  those 
under  their  charge.  It  can  be  done  only  by 
those  who  are  themselves  true  and  noble  in 
character.  No  one  can  infuse  any  spirit  in 
another  except  that  which  he  himself  pos- 
sesses, and  our  own  efforts  to  be  what  we 
desire  our  children  to  become,  will  be  a 
more  powerful  instrument  of  good  to  them 
than  the  most  direct  appeals  or  the  most 
earnest  pleadings  that  have  no  such  basis  for 

their  support.  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
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THE  season  of  the  year  has  arrived  when 
lyceums  are  being  organized  and  re-or- 
ganized. These  associations  have  become 
quite  popular  in  our  country.  They  are 
some  of  the  results  of  our  improved  public 
school  system,  and  an  indication  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  people  in  intelligence  and 
culture.  We  notice  with  regret  that  in 
some  places  where  live  and  apparently  suc- 
cessful associations  have  heretofore  existed, 
they  have  failed  to  re-organize  this  season. 
It  may  be  well  to  examine  the  cause  of 
this.  There  is  a  great  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  well-meaning  and  enthusiastic 
people  to  make  a  thing  of  this  kind  a 
"  hobby,"  for  a  while  :  and  then,  to  use  a 
common  but  expressive  phrase,  **  to  run  it 
into  the  ground."  Many  will  work  well  in 
a  society  while  the  attendance  is  good  and 
,  the  excitement  runs  high,  but  when,  from 
causes  we  cannot  understand,  the  attend- 
ance falls  off,  and  there  is  a  lull  in  the  ex- 


citement, this  class  of  people  are  the  first  to 
give  up,  and  the  society  soon  ceases  to 
exist. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is,  a  few  earnest 
ones  have  all  the  work  to  do,  and  it  becomes 
a  burden.  Many  attend  and  become  mem- 
bers who  are  capable  of  taking  part,  thus 
benefiting  themselves  and  contributing  to 
benefit  and  entertain  others;  but  they  come 
night  after  night  for  the  purpose  of  being 
entertained.  The  workers  become  over- 
worked, and  at  last  sink  under  the  burden 
imposed  on  them  and  feel  compelled  to  give 
the  matter  up.  In  some  cases,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  starts  up  and  the 
society  becomes  divided  into  parties ;  this 
leads  to  jealousy  and  bad  feeling,  and  all 
good  people  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  society  had  better  be  broken  up — ''then 
cometh  the  end." 

In  some  cases  the  association  fails  for 
want  of  government,  and  in  others  because 
it  is  governed  too  much.  In  some  associa- 
tions the  one  idea  of  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained is,  to  entertain  the  audience,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  give  the  people  something 
"to  laugh  at."  When  this  course  is  pur- 
sued, the  Lyceum  or  Literary  Society, 
so-called,  soon  loses  its  character  and 
standing,  and  drifts  into  a  "play-house," 
and  its  days  will  then  soon  be  numbered, 
and  they  ought  to  be. 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  causes  of 
failure  with  a  view  of  suggesting  a  remedy. 
The  Lyceum  should  be  made  a  permanent 
institution  in  every  town  and  village  as 
much  so  as  a  library  or  school ;  at  the  or- 
ganization it  should  be  understood  that  it  is 
a  place  for  instruction  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment. It  should  be  a  "higher  school." 
The  exercises  should  consist  of  declama- 
tions, readings,  recitations,  debates,  essays, 
answering  questions,  and  lectures  by  the 
members.  Of  course  we  would  not  have 
all  this  dry  and  prosy;  there  should  be 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
pieces  amusing — for  a  hearty  laugh  is  en- 
joyed by  all.  The  point  we  wish  to  make 
and  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  these  Literary  Societies  is  :  the  Lyceum 
is  not  the  place  to  learn  to  laugh  and  keep 
on  laughing — it  is  a  place  of  instruction  as 
well  as  entertainment. 

A  course  of  lectures  should  be  given  by 
every  Lyceum  statedly  at  least  once  a  month. 
The  people  should  be  educated  up  to  this 
standard,  and  the  Lyceum  is  the  institution 
to  do  it.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  means 
of  instruction ;  at  the  lecture  we  hear  in  an 
hour  what  it  would  take  us  days  and  weeks 
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to  learn  by  reading  and  observation.  We 
little  think  how  much  labor  is  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  by  the  lecturer.  The  asso- 
ciation should  be  permanent ;  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  die  out  in  the  spring,  hoping 
some  one  would  revive  it  the  next  winter. 
It  may  be  impracticable  to  keep  it  going  all 
summer;  then  take  a  recess  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  let  the  society  exist.  Don't  give 
up  when  the  interest  flags ;  that  shows  us  the 
need  of  more  exertion.  It  is  always  easy  to 
float  with  the  tide,  but  to  row  up  stream  re- 
quires exertion  and  perseverance.  This  is 
the  schooling  that  all  need,  so  if  there 
comes  a  lull  in  the  interest,  there  should  be 
a  general  "putting  on  of  the  armor"  and 
accepting  it  as  a  training. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without 
work,  pluck  and  perseverance — so  when  you 
organize  a  lyceum  remember  it  is  no  **  idle 
work  ;'*  it  will  require  a  deal  of  patience,  a 
great  amount  of  energy,  and  withal,  consid- 
erable tact — but  it  is  a  good  and  noble  work 
when  well  conducted,  and  is  the  means  of 
doing  good,  and  this  should  stir  us  up  to 
renewed  energy  and  activity. 

Delaware  Valley  Advance, 
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THE  Puritans  and  Quakers  left  England 
under  a  protest.  They  revolted  against 
corruptions  in  both  church  and  state ;  and 
of  course  the  system  of  education  which  they 
established  here  in  the  New  World  must 
have  run  counter  to  those  corruptions.  The 
colonies  of  the  Southern  States  were  not  so 
ardently  opposed  to  the  institutions  of  the 
old  world  as  were  those  of  the  North,  but 
their  similarity  of  circumstances  in  the  same 
new  country  inevitably  led  their  sympathies 
and  modes  of  thought  into  the  same  chan- 
nels. All  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America  became  educated  to  a  system  of 
ideas  that  was  at  complete  variance  with  the 
systems  of  Europe.  The  Southern  people, 
however,  retained  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  somewhat  of  the  aristo- 
cratic feelings  and  manners  of  the  English. 
Their  manners  were  courtly  and  pleasing ; 
but  as  their  educational  ideas,  unfortunately, 
became  directed  to  the  conservation  of  sla- 
very,  we  need  not  follow  out  the  develop- 
ment in  this  paper ;  our  chief  object  being 
to  view  the  schooling  of  the  Northern  colo- 
nies with  respect  to  its  influence  on  the 


manners  of  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the 
Union. 

The  Puritan  and  Quaker  colonists,  it  must 
be  remembered,  had  little  or  no  regard  for 
what  seemed  to  them  the  empty  and  frivo- 
lous manners  and  ceremonies  of  the  court. 
They  rejected  these  manners  as  vicious  and 
wicked,  and  substitufcd  in  their  place  the 
word  of  God,  regarding  the  precepts  and 
ordinances  of  the  Bible  as  an  all-sufficient 
rule  of  conduct  for  every  sphere  of  life. 
The  New  Testament  became  a  text -book  for 
learning  to  read  in  New  England  schools, 
and  probably  also  of  those  in  Pennsylvania. 
So  long  as  this  remained  the  case,  and  the 
fires  of  Puritan  and  Quaker  zeal  were  in  full 
glow,  the  rugged  asperities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  were  melted  down  into 
something  like  softened  though  not  refined 
manners.  Under  the  warming  influences  of 
the  Bible,  social  intercourse  was  governed 
by  that  real  kindliness  and  considerateness 
of  one  person  towards  another  which  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  good  manners.  The 
vices  of  murder,  gambling,  stealing,  dueling, 
arms-bearing,  etc.,  were  rarely  exhibited. 
The  New  England  primer,  and  the  school 
books  which  immediately  succeeded  to  it, 
were  well  filled  with  sound  moral  maxims, 
drawn  either  from  the  text  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  which  inculcated  the  first 
principle  of  good  manners,  that  is,  self-con- 
trol. 

But  all  this"  is  now  changed.  Puritan  and 
Quaker  principles  are  no  longer  the  leaven 
of  American  society.  Foreign  ideas  and 
foreign  races  have  overwhelmed  and  erased 
their  work,  leaving  nothing  definite  in  its 
place.  The  Bible  as  a  text-book,  together 
with  its  Puritan  or  Quaker  preacher,  is 
banished  from  the  schools;  and  we  have 
sensational  reading  of  the  spread-eagle  style 
with  scheming  politicians  for  managers.  The 
Westminster  Catechism,  or  the  maxims  of 
Penn,are  no  longer  essential  monitors  to  the 
family  circle.  The  training  of  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go  has  passed  from  the 
family  into  the  public  school.  Society  from 
being  simple,  moral,  and  agricultural,  has 
become  trading,  trafficking  and  manufactur- 
ing. Enormous  wealth,  acquired  by  fraud, 
is  adding  its  corruptive  fomentation  to  the 
mass,  and  the  rush  for  political  preferment  is 
prostrating  the  safeguards  not  only  of  good 
manners,  but  also  of  good  morals.  Where 
formerly  the  pistol  was  seldom  seen,  it  has 
now,  become,  it  may  be  said,  the  scepter  of  the 
free  and  independent  American  sovereign.  It 
is  carried  clandestinely  as  the  «///>««  ratio  in 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  if  not  even 
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among  the  Puritans  and  Quakers  themselves. 
Confidence  in  the  laws,  morals,  and  manners 
of  the  country  for  the  protection  of  personal 
freedom  is  being  lost.  The  sword  that  was 
formerly  worn  by  the  courtier  has  been  re- 
placed by  Colt's  revolver,  secretly  carried, 
the  invention  of  whicJ|,  though  anticipated 
in  Europe  by  a  hunared  years,  was  not 
brought  into  use  there  because  oif  the  higher 
and  more  chivalric  tone  of  manners. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  de- 
generacy of  manners  among  us,  the  fact  is 
only  too  evident  \  and  the  question  for  us 
to  consider  is  how  to  remedy  the  evil.  We 
should  naturally  look  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  as  a  corrective,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
that,  then  to  the  moral  philosophy  that  is  de- 
rived from  the  Bible.  Moral  philosophy  is 
indeed  taught  in  our  public  schools;  but  it 
is  chiefly  confined  to  our  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  where  the  pupils 
have  already  passed  that  age  in  which  man- 
ners are  formed.  What  is  needed  is  a  sys- 
tem of  practical  ethics  for  our  lower  order 
of  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  of  that 
plastic  age  in  which  the  formation  of  man- 
ners is  possible.  It  is  there,  if  anywhere, 
that  the  embryo  sovereign  must  be  taught 
not  to  assert  himself  by  the  use  of  con- 
cealed weapons,  as  is  now  being  done  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  these  days  than  to  hear  of 
school  children  getting  wrathy  and  shoot- 
ing each  other  with  pistols.  They  even 
carry  pistols  to  school.  There  is  probably 
nothing  in  the  rules  of  the  school  against 
such  a  constitutional  liberty  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  citizen  !  and  our  teachers  are  not  likely 
to  go  beyond  the  Constitution  in  the  asser- 
tion of  authority.  How  many  teachers  are 
there  who,  seeing  a  pupil  asserting  his  own 
rights  by  aggressing  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  would  make  it  the  occasion  of  a 
special  lecture  upon  the  duties  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  ?  How  many  of  the  teachers 
who  are  shaping  the  manners  of  the  future 
supporters  of  the  Republic,  are  possessed 
of  good  manners  themselves?  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  some  of  them  are  well  bred, 
and  others  know  what  good  breeding  is; 
yet,  if  there  is  no  system  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  good  manners,  individual  efforts 
can  effect  but  little.  What  is  needed  is  a 
general,  recognized  system,  philosophically 
conceived  and  scientifically  executed,  to  be 
made  the  standard  of  instruction  in  all  our 
public  common  schools  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  What  we  want  is  the  manners 
of  the  English  aristocracy  blended  with  the 
morals  of  the  early  Puritan  and  Quaker. 


The  system  of  instruction  which  is  called 
Good  Behavior,  and  which  meets  with  the 
approval  of  some  of  our  leading  educators, 
is  based  on  the  American  manner  of  incul- 
cating morals.  In  order  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  aims  of  life, 
the  American  way  is  to  put  the  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual,  and  let  him  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  it.  As  the  child 
of  God,  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  words  of  God.  Formerly,  the 
New  England  child  -  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  who  had  not  read  the  Bible  through 
once,  was  regarded  as  hardly  respectable. 
This  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  system 
for  teaching  manners  called  Good  Be- 
havior. The  pupil  is  to  use  a  plain  and 
simple  digest  of  the  social  code  of  Christ- 
endom as  a  reader  at  school ;  is  to  go 
through  it  at  least  once  each  school-term, 
and  is  to  be  left  to  draw  his  own  inferences 
from  its  precepts,  aided  only  by  such  prac- 
tical applications  and  illustrations  as  may  be 
incidentally  given  by  the  teacher.  The  book 
would  accompany  the  child  to  its  home  in 
the  mansion  or  the  hovel,  and  be  there  read 
by  citizens  of  every  nationality  that  makes 
up  our  diversified  population.  This  is  prac- 
tical ethics;  and  if  inculcated  with  the 
proper  intelligence  and  spirit,  would  go  far 
to  counteract  that  licentiousness  of  manners, 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions, which  is  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Republic  and  to  the  degeneracy  of 
Christian  society. 


►  •  ^ 


AMONG  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


IT  was  a  cold  January  morning  when, 
by  candlelight,  I  swallowed  my  coffee 
quickly  and  hastened  out  to  keep  my  first 
appointment  with  a  German  schoolmaster. 
Even  in  the  streets  of  the  city  you  might 
have  learned  that  cold  weather  and  dark 
mornings  never  interfered  with  the  German 
school  system ;  for  the  weather  was  biting 
cold,  and  the  morning  as  dark  as  any  win- 
ter morn  would  be  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
a  city  that  lies  along  the  same  latitude  with 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador.  The  city  was 
just  waking  up.'  So  early  was  it,  indeed, 
that  the  lights  still  glimmered  in  the  tall 
gabled  houses  which  seemed  to  be  still  rub- 
bing their  eyes  and  blinking  sleepily  at 
each  other  across  the  narrow  way.  It  was 
full  half  an  hour  before  sunrise;  and  yet 
on  all  sides  great  doors  were  slamming,  and 
the  children  were  pouring,  out  in  swarms 
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that  never  were  matched  except  in  Hamelin 
Town  when  the  piper  played.  They  ran  in 
such  throngs  along  the  street  that  the  air 
rang  with  the  clatter  of  their  little  wooden 
shoes. 

It  was  a  lively  sight.  Blue-bloused  peas- 
ants with  baskets  on  their  heads ;  rosy- 
cheeked  milk-maids  shouting  at  the  dogs 
which  tugged  their  heavy  carts  ;  bread-boys 
circled  by  their  short  blue  skirts  distribut- 
ing the  little  cobble-stone  '^brodchens^*  or 
rolls — the  only  solids  of  a  German  break- 
fast ;  squads  of  soldiers  tramping  to  and 
from  their  watches,  and  singing  as  they 
marched  along ;  but  everywhere,  among 
peasants  and  milk-maids,  bread-boys  and 
helmets,  on  the  sidewalks  and  thronging 
through  the  street,  were  the  hosts  of  school 
children.  You  could  not  mistake  them  if 
you  would,  for  knapsacks  were  strapped 
upon  the  boys  and  satchels  went  dangling 
along  with  the  maidens. 

The  children  were  of  all  shades  and  sizes 
— from  sturdy  boys  and  girls,  already  near 
the  end  of  their  schooling,  down  to  dainty 
bits  of  flesh  and  blood  that  seemed  to  have 
just  tumbled  out  of  morning  dimity  and 
cradle  blankets;  from  warm  furs  and 
quilted  hoods  and  blessed  little  leggings 
that  covered  even  the  shoes,  down  to  bare 
heads  and  bare  arms  of  wretched  children 
who  went  shuffling  and  scuffling  along  in 
their  loose  wooden  sabots. 

"  Half-past  seven  o'clock,  midwinter  !*'  I 
said  to  myself.  "  How  would  our  children 
like  such  discipline  as  this?'*  But  this  is 
the  law,  and  summer  and  winter,  dark  or 
light,  every  German  scholar  in  the  "volk** 
or  common  school  must  be  in  his  seat  at  just 
eight  o'clock.  American  children  would 
raise  a  mutiny ;  but  Germans  are  submissive 
souls,  never  grumble ;  although  as  I  walked 
along  I  saw  many  a  little  fellow  who  had 
slept  too  long,  and  showed  evidence  of  it 
by  buttons  that  looked  wistfully  across  to 
buttonholes,  and  by  the  remnant  of  his 
morning  meal  clutched  in  his  fist,  and 
munched  spasmodically  as  he  shivered 
through  the  street*'.. 

An  easy  and  almost  irresistible  matter  it 
was  to  follow  the  wake  of  these  tramping 
little  regiments  to  the  school,  which  soon 
appeared — ^a  long,  black  brick  structure, 
sandwiched  in  between  respectable  dwell- 
ings, and  not  a  foot  of  space  on  either  side 
of  it.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  while  hundreds 
of  children  hustled  past  me  with  sidelong, 
wondering  glances,  an  old  lady  appeared 
and  begged  to  know  my  wants.  She  was 
the  '*  Frau-Castellan**  of  the  school,  and 


lived  with  her  family  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building.  The  light  yet  shone  from  her 
little  room  as  I  peeped  within,  and  the  lace 
curtains  and  red  tablecloth  gave  it  an  air  of 
comfortable  neatness. 

She  showed  me  at  once  to  the  Head 
Master's  apartments,  the  second  habitation 
of  every  German  schoolhouse.  Here  he  has 
his  office  or  study,  his  living  room,  kitchen, 
parlor  and  sleeping-chamber;  and  here, 
perhaps,  you  find  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  which  never  is  small  in  Germany, 
and  happy,  perchance,  among  his  books  and 
the  restless  whining  of  a  teething  infant. 
In  many  cases  you  find  that  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish, and  French  he  always  speaks ;  but 
better  than  both,  you  find  him  like  the  most 
of  Germans,  possessed  of  a  hearty  politeness, 
and  shining  with  such  sincerity  that  you 
feel  yourself  at  ease  immediately. 

Without  delay,  for  the  bell  had  struck 
eight,  he  led  me  through  courts  and  corri- 
dors and  stood  before  the  door  of  Class  VI. 
for  boys.  Knocking,  the  door  was  opened 
and  we  entered.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
what,  I  saw.  Instantly,  as  we  stepped 
within,  as  if  the  hinges  of  that  door  was 
mysteriously  connected  with  all  those  little 
bodies  before  me,  the  whole  class  rose  like 
a  unit  to  their  feet,  stood  with  folded  arms, 
and  greeted  us  with  **  Guten  Morgen!" 
^^  ZweiP^  shouted  the  teacher,  and  with  a 
precision  which  might  have  done  credit  to 
a  regiment  of  veterans,  click  !  went  eighty 
little  men  down  upon  the  seats  again.  Con- 
versing a  few  minutes,  the  Head  Master 
turned  to  go.  Instantly  again  the  school 
was  on  its  feet.  Bidding  us  good  morning, 
he  turned  toward  the  class  as  well,  and  bow- 
ing, as  if  to  his  superiors,  he  said,  **  Good 
morning,  little  scholars." 

"Adieu,  Herr  Lehrer !"  they  all  replied, 
and  at  another  signal  they  sat  down  with 
folded  arms  and  awaited  orders  like  a  regi- 
ment. / 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  boys 
were  between  six  and  seven  years  old  ;  that 
they  had  been  under  training  for  about  five 
months,  and  that  in  this  room  the  school 
life  begins.  They  enter  at  the  age  of  six, 
rise  year  by  year  through  class  after  class, 
until  they  have  received  a  schooling  of  eight 
years*  duration.  It  may  be  more.  If  the 
boy  is  lazy  he  remains  two  years  longer; 
but  visions  of  the  army  are  passed  before 
the  mind  of  every  scholar,  and  it  takes  him 
only  a  short  time  to  understand  that  his 
time  of  military  service  depends  wholly  on 
the  standing  he  has  in  school,  and  the  exam- 
ination he  passes  at  the  end.     "One,  two 
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or  three  years'  service,  just  as  you  like/' 
says  the  teacher ;  and  every  boy  jumps  to 
his  feet  and  shouts,  'Til  get  a  one-year's 
service  if  I  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day." 
No  marking  system  is  necessary  in  the  face 
of  such  a  marvelous  incentive  as  this. 
Every  boy  strains  to  the  utmost  to  reach  the 
one-vear  service,  and  no  greater  disgrace 
can  Defall  a  scholar  of  the  public  schools 
than  to  be  hustled  into  a  three-years'  mili- 
tary course,  along  with  the  peasantry  and 
the  coarsest  blood  of  his  land. 

The  school  began.  Eighty  fat-faced 
urchins  sat  before  me  in  rows  of  five  to  a 
bench,  each  bench  or  desk  being  so  con- 
structed that  the  interior  could  be  plainly 
seen  by  the  teacher  in  front,  and  many  a 
hidden  plot  nipped  ruthlessly  in  the  bud. 
The  teacher  was  not  a  grammar-school  girl 
graduate,  not  some  capricious  maiden  weary 
of  shop  life  or  waiting  for  a  *'  long  path"  to 
open,  but  a  large,  fine-looking  gentleman 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  well 
educated,  conversed  with  me  in  French,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  youngest  class  in  the  pub- 
lic schools — calling  to  niy  mind  the  strong 
words  of  Dr.  Holland,  that  *'  no  man  is  too 
good  or  too  great  to  teach  a  class  of  little 
children." 

Bidding  me  to  be  seated  and  handing  me 
what  he  called  an  '*  hour-plan"  of  studies, 
he  steJDped  out  before  the  school  and  began 
the  lesson  in  religion.  It  was  the  first  les- 
son of  the  day,  although  not  necessarily  the 
first  on  all  days,  for  as  I  conned  the  plan  I 
saw  religion  marked  for  four  days  a  week  at 
different  hours. 

"Now,  my  children,"  said  the  teacher, 
"who  made  this  world  of  ours?"  "Be- 
loved God  !"  "  And  who  is  God  ?"  "A 
spirit."  "And  where  does  he  live?" 
"  There  !"  and  eighty  little  fingers  pointed 
upward.  "What  did  he  make  first?" 
"Light."  "And  where  does  this  light 
come  from?"  "The  sun."  "And  who 
saw  the  sun  this  morning?"  "Nobody," 
said  a  positive  youngster  in  the  front  row. 
"And  why?"  That  was  too  much  for 
them,  and  so  the  master  explained  it. 
"And  now,  did  any  little  boy  with  sharp 
ears  hear  the  birds  sing  as  he  came  along?" 
"No!  no!"  they  answered.  And  then, 
when  one  inquisitive  urchin  asked  if  they 
all  froze  to  death,  this  teacher  caught  up 
his  question  and  told  them  how  God's  care 
would  brood  over  and  keep  the  birds  till 
spring  came  back  again.  In  this  manner  he 
led  them  on — a  class  of  eighty  boys — keep- 
ing them  one  long  hour,  and  digressing  as 
skillfully  as  an  old  diplomatist  to  tell  them 


stories,  and  keep  their  eyes  all  sparkling 
with  interest. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  a  Sunday-school 
planted  firmly  in  the  midst  of  the  German 
system  of  education ;  the  infant  class  of  a 
study  which,  as  I  went  from  grade  to  grade, 
grew  constantly  into  more  importance,  un- 
til, when  they  left  the  school,  children 
found  themselves  fairly  grounded  in  religion, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
Bible  history.  And  throughout  the  whole 
hour  of  this  morning  lesson  I  looked  in  vain 
for  a  pair  of  eyes  that  drooped,  or  a  face 
that  looked  listless.  Not  a  muscle  flagged, 
not  an  eye  lost  sight  of  the  master,  not  an 
ear  failed  to  catch  the  simple  stories  he  told 
so  charmingly.  The  secret  of  it  may  have 
been  that  in  German  schools  religion  is  not 
a  careless  exercise,  tossed  off  in  half  a 
dozen  minutes,  and  made  the  irksome  be- 
ginning of  daily  duties  ;  not  a  side  affair  to 
shirk  or  slight,  or  play  with  ;  but  rather  an 
earnest  lesson,  a  solid  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  taught  like  other  branches,  stu- 
died like  other  branches,  and  claiming,  like 
other  branches,  its  undivided  hour  of  reci- 
tation. 

The  hour  was  finished  and  a  recess  fol- 
lowed. Such  is  the  wisdom  and  carefulness 
shown  for  the  little  children.  At  the  end 
of  each  hour  out  they  all  run  to  a  play- 
ground; windows  are  thrown  open,  the 
fresh  air  comes  rushing  in,  and  a  romp  and 
tumble  of  five  or  ten  minutes  brings  them 
back  panting,  fresh  and  rosy-cheeked,  to 
the  school -room  again. 

The  lowest  classes  are  detained  in  school 
through  two  sessions  a  day,  each  session 
being  two  hours  long,  and  even  this  broken 
by  a  recess.  It  is  long  enough;  and  the 
memory  of  my  primary  school  life  of  six 
hours  a  day,  half  of  which  was  the  refine- 
ment of  misery,  makes  me  shudder  at  this 
late  day.  The  Germans  have  discovered 
how  to  make  a  primary  school  a  pleasure 
for  the  children.  They  come  at  8  o'clock, 
are  kept  continually  busy  until  lo,  come 
at  2  and  leave  at  4.  No  lessons  are  stud- 
ied in  school ;  very  few  indeed  at  home. 
Hardly  any  text -books  are  used,  and  those 
of  the  very  simplest  nature.  Not  a  book  is 
ever  opened  for  silent  study  during  school 
hours,  and  not  a  minute  is  lost  in  either 
session  by  teacher  or  pupil.  Most  of  the 
instruction  is  oral — or  by  means  of  a  black- 
board. These  scholars  of  six  summers  had 
no  writing-books,  yet  they  were  all  good 
writers ;  they  had  no  grammar,  yet  even  at 
this  age  they  were  learning  to  construct 
their  language  properly  and  build  words 
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into  sentences  ;  they  had  no  singing-books, 
yet  they  sang  the  songs  of  Mozart  and  Men- 
delssohn. 

And  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
whole  system  is  that  from  the  minute  a 
scholar  enters  the  school-room  until  he 
leaves  it,  he  finds  himself  reciting.  If  the 
lessons  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  learned 
at  home,  then  study  and  recitation  are  com- 
bined in  one.  If  studying  is  required,  it 
must  all  be  done  out  of  school ;  and  the 
result  is  that  every  moment  of  school  hours 
is  consumed  in  recitation,  and  consequently 
the  one  great  source  of  idleness  and  i^eari- 
ness  at  once  removed. 

Cor.  Boston  Advertiser. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  CRIME. 


GEO.   W.   COOKE. 

THERE  are  in  this  country  probably  over 
40,000  persons  confined  in  prisons  and  pen- 
itentiaries. In  1870  there  were  32,901.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  an  authority  in  sUch  matters 
that  those  in  prison  confinement  form  12  per 
cent,  of  the  criminal  class.  If  this  statement  is 
correct,  there  are  in  this  country  not  far  from 
350,000  persons  who  are  guilty  of  crime  in  one 
form  or  another.  Is  there  no  possible  way  by 
which  this  vast  mass  of  crime  can  be  lessened  ? 
Can  society  afford  to  let  these  people  go  on 
their  way  unheeded,  doing  nothing  more  than 
to  incarcerate  them  in  some  prison,  when  they 
have  outraged  the  rights  of  their  fellows  ?  Can 
they  not  be  taught,  when  young,  to  use  their 
powers  in  better  directions  ?  When  they  have 
become  convicted  criminals,  can  we  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  confine  them  for  a  few  months  or 
years  in  a  prison,  and  then  let  them  back  upon 
society,  worse  than  they  were  before,  to  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  crime  ? 

In  this  country  the  greater  share  of  the  per- 
sons committed  to  prison  once  are  recommitted 
afterwards.  In  some  prisons  it  has  been  shown 
that  one-fourth  of  the  inmates  were  under  the 
age  of  seventeen,  while  probably  nearly  one- 
half  are,  in  all  prisons,  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  persons 
to-day  in  the  prisons  of  the  world  are  under  the 
age  of  thirty.  No  sadder  spectacle  can  any- 
where be  seen  than  the  boyish  company,  which 
may  be  found  in  any  of  our  penitentiaries.  The 
inexperience  and  folly  of  youth  plunge  thou- 
sancis  into  a  career  of  crime.  Once  started  on 
that  career,  all  the  influences  are  debasing  and 
repressive,  almost  compelling  the  continuance 
of  the  same  course  through  liije. 

Underlying  all  other  causes  of  crime  is  that 
of  heredity.  Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that  the  permanent  criminal  is  made 
so  by  this  cause ;  certainly,  the  incurable  crim- 
inals, if  there  are  any  such,  have  been  produced 
by  heredity.  Unparalleled  passion  in  the  pa- 
rents is  known  to  produce  the  murder  propen- 
sity in  the  child.     Intemperance  in  the  parent 


re-appears  in  a  low  and  vitiated  condition  in 
the  child,  which  makes  a  criminal  career  prob- 
able. Of  other  causes  of  crime,  drunkenness 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  constant.  In  an 
examination  made  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
some  years  ago,  the  jail  officers  laid  seven- 
eigths  of  all  crime  to  this  cause.  Of  568  pris-  • 
oners  in  jails  examined,  only  10  were  abstainers, 
207  claimed  to  be  moderates,  while  351  acknowl- 
edged intemperate  habits.  The  committee  be- 
lieve five-sixths  of  the  number  were  habitual 
drunkards.  Of  96  in  the  Clinton  prison  in  1864, 
50  admitted  intemperate  habits,  while  nine- 
tenths  were  probably  habitual  drunkards.  A 
gentleman  who  some  years  ago  visited  all  the 
.prisons  in  this  country,  says  he  found  not  more 
than  twenty  persons  therein  who  were  not  fre- 
auenters  of  dram-shops  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  In  1 851,  of  158  prisoners  in  the  Con- 
necticut penitentiary,  134  were  habitual  drink- 
ers. In  1850,  in  the  Providence  prison,  282  in 
361  were  of  this  character.  Of  962  prisoners  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  745 
were  drunkards,  219  were  moderate  drinkers, 
while  only  20  were  abstainers.  To  make  this 
testimony  stronger  still,  we  are  told  that  589 
were  ^nder  the  influence  of  liquor  when  their 
crimes  were  committed,  and  that  367  were  of 
drunken  parents.  Out  of  1,129  niurders  com- 
mitted in  France,  during  four  years,  440  were 
in  drunken  tavern  brawls.  The  census  of  1850 
showed  in  New  York,  that  one  drunkard  in  15 
was  a  criminal,  while  of  sober  people  only  one 
in  661  committed  a  crime.  Crime  in  Maine 
was  reduced  one- fourth  by  the  Washingtonian 
movement.  In  1840,  closing  saloons  on  Sun- 
day in  England  reduced  the  number  of  com- 
mitments from  30  to  50  percent.  Such  conclu- 
sive evidence  as  this,  is  enough  to  show  how 
great  an  amount  of  crime  is  caused  by  intem- 
perance. A  weak  moral  or  intellectual  nature 
IS  unbalanced  by  drink,  and  crime  follows. 

Another  cause  of  crime,  working  directly  with 
heredity,  is  licentiousness.  The  New  York  in- 
spection of  jails  showed  568  women  therein. 
Of  these  257  admitted  a  life  of  licentiousness, 
while  many  more  were  known  to  be  of  the  same 
character.  On  questio'ning  the  male  prisoners 
three-fourths  of  tnem  admitted  they  were  of  this 
class. 

Combined  with  the  two  causes  just  named, 
and  giving  them  their  force,  is  ignorance.  Very 
seldom  does  the  man  with  a  good  training  be- 
come a  criminal.  It  is  not  because  a  man  is 
ignorant  in  ordinary  knowledge  that  he  com- 
mits crimes,  but  because  ignorance  implies  an 
uncontrolled  will,  the  lack  of  purpose  in  life, 
and  inability  to  find  recreation  outside  of  the 
lowest  places  in  amusement.  The  New  York 
jail  visitation  showed  only  eight  persons  well 
educated  out  of  568,  while  179  could  not  read 
or  write,  and  118  could  read  but  not  write.  Of 
the  265  who  could  read  and  write,  it  is  safe  to 
say  their  training  was  of  the  most  meager  char- 
acter. It  has  been  ascertained  that  31  per  cent, 
of  criminals  cannot  read,  while  only  2^^^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  thus  ignorant. 
In  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  prisons  of  2,961  in- 
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mates,  1,620  could  read  and  write;  632  could 
not  write,  though  they  could  read ;  while  709 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  These  statistics 
are  given  of  those  who  could  not  read  or  write 
in  other  prisons:  Massachusetts,  98  in  491  ; 
Connecticut,  'j'j  in  215.  A  special  examination 
was  made  of  57  prisoners  in  Connecticut,  of 
*  whom  27  could  read  and  write,  16  could  read, 
and  14  were  entirely  ignorant.  How  much 
worth  there  was  in  the  education  of  the  43  who 
could  read  and  write,  may  be  shown  when  it  was 
found  that  32  could  not  correctly  spell  the  sim- 
ple words  "read"  and  "write."  One  of  the 
very  best  readers  did  not  know  whether  the 
the  book  of  Matthew  was  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament.  In  the  Massachusetts  prison,  in 
1869,  of  182  prisoners,  69  had  the  most  limited" 
education  or  none,  109  a  common  school  train- 
ing, and  four  a  superior  education.  In  the 
Detroit  Reformatory,  of  136  persons,  loi  did 
not  know  the  muliplication  table. 

Industrial  ignorance  is  as  serious  in  its  effects. 
The  man  who  has  no  trade  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  change  in  business.  He  is  likely  to  be 
without  powers  of  self-control  and  to  be  given 
to  idleness.  He  will  slide  into  low  company, 
places  of  vice,  and  depend  on  chance  causes 
for  a  sustenance.  The  jail  inmates  of*  New 
York  numbered  69  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
learned  no  trade,  and  of  the  remainder  at  least 
one-half  were  only  imperfectly  trained  to  any 
handicraft.  In  the  New  York  prisons  it  has 
been  shown  that  65  per  cent,  of  criminals 'are 
without  knowledge  of  a  trade ;  60  per  cent,  in 
Connecticut ;  51  in  Maryland,  and  45  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Out  of  3,043  inmates  of  the  Philadel- 
phia prison,  442  have  served  a  full  apprentice- 
ship, 556  have  done  so  only  partially,  while 
2,045  have  never  been  apprenticed  to  any 
trade  at  all.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  85  per 
cent,  knew  so  little  of  any  trade  that  it  was 
entirely  useless. 

Again,  the  orphan  is  often  uncared  for,  grows 
up  with  unformed  purposes  and  evil  habits. 
So  we  find  that  out  of  1 1,510  criminals  in  New 
York,  7,232  were  orphans ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
515  out  of  962 ;  in  Maryland,  260  in  537.  In  the 
jail  investigation  in  New  York,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  prisoners  interrogated  were  orphans  or  half 
orphans.  More  than  one-half  of  those  who  go 
into  our  jails  come  out  worse  than  they  went  in, 
and  often  prepared  for  a  life  of  crime.  Miss 
Dix,  an  English  philanthropist,  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  our  treatment  of  criminals,  said : 
"  If  it  were  the  deliberate  purpose  of  society  to 
establish  criminals  in  all  that  is  evil,  and  to  root 
out  the  last  remains  of  virtuous  inclination,  this 
purpose  could  not  be  more  effectually  accom- 
plished than  by  incarceration  in  the  county  jails, 
as  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  constructed 
and  governed." 

The  true  prison  reformers  all  say  that  no  men 
so  bad  can  be  sent  to  them  that  tney  cannot  be 
reformed.  If,  after  a  man  has  committed  a 
crime  and  been  incarcerated  in  a  penitentiary, 
he  can  be  reformed  through  kindness  and  train- 
ing, why  may  he  not  be  taken  as  a  child,  and 
saved  from  his  career  of  crime  ?  Why  reform 
him  only  after  he  has  made  war  upon  society. 


when  the  same  methods  <:ould  be  applied  to 
prevent  the  evil  ?  Give  a  proper  education  to 
every  child,  and  a  great  part  of  crime  will  cease ; 
make  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other  such  as 
they  ought  to  be  and  another  large  criminal  class 
will  become  respectable  citizens.  The  evil 
should  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  correct  train- 
ing. Education  is  the  cure  for  crime.  It  has 
been  everywhere  effectual ;  and  it  promises  a 
sure  redemption  from  much  of  the  vice  that 
now  clogs  our  communities.  To  educate,  to 
draw  out  the  human  powers,  is  to  destroy  the 
conditions  of  crime.  Not  mere  repetition  of 
words  and  memorizing  of  phrases,  but  develop- 
ment and  training  of  all  the  human  faculties,  is 
the  kind  of  education  that  of&rs  us  the  only 
cure  of  crime.  In  this  opinion  all  the  best  ed- 
ucators and  all  the  most  experienced  prison 
reformers  unite. — N.  Y.  School  JournaL 
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[The  following  letter  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  curious  school 
and  its  master.    No  teacher  can  read  it  without  profit.] 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  August  26,  1881. 

There  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  little  town 
of  Washington,  in  this  county,  Frederick  W. 
Gunn,  the  head  of  the  famous  school  called  the 
"  Gunnery,"  after  the  name  of  its  master.  The 
school  and  its  head  have  often  been  written 
about ;  under  symbolic  names  both  have  been 
introduced  into  novels,  into  magazines,  into 
newspaper  sketches;  and  a  writer  of  renown 
whose  summer  leisure  once  brought  liim  in 
contact  with  the  school,  has  endeavored  in  one 
of  his  works  to  portray  its  features.  He  failed, 
as  all  must  fail  who  undertake  the  task.  The 
theory  of  the  school  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
scribed, some  of  its  leading  traits  depicted, 
some  of  its  incidents  cited  to  show  how  the  in- 
stitution worked ;  but  its  inner  life,  its  sympa- 
thies, its  spirit,  and  its  benign  influence  on 
youthful  character,  turn  to  phantoms  under  the 
pen,  and  can  only  be  resurrected  in  the  hearts 
of  the  old  boys,  who  hold  the  place  in  tender 
and  grateful  remembrance. 

The  curious  school  owed  its  conception  and 
success  scarcely  more  to  the  genius  of  its 
founder  than  to  the  peculiar  community  in 
which  it  was  placed.  The  town  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  as  uni'^ue  in  its  way  as  the  Gun- 
nery itself. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Forty-three  years  ago  Mr.  Gunn,  a  native  of 
the  place,  who  had  just  been  graduated  at 
Yale  in  the  class  of  Evarts  and  of  Waite,  went 
back  to  open  an  academy.  The  abolition 
movement  had  just  begun  to  stir  up  the  com- 
munity. »  To  be  a  Connecticut  abolitionist  in 
those  days  was  to  invite  the  ban  of  church, 
state  and  society,  to  be  regarded  as  the  foe  of 
order,  to  be  almost  an  outcast.  But  Mr.  Gunn, 
ardent  and  radical,  ranged  himself  with  the 
little  band  of  anti-slavery  men  in  Washington. 
The  minister  of  the  church  fulminated  against 
them  from  the  pulpit,  the  Church  Society  ex- 
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communicated  them,  society  at  large  ostracised 
them,  but  still  the  new  party  waxed  in  spirit 
and  numbers,  until  it  became  a  majority  in  the 
town.  The  intermediate  years  up  to  1850  were, 
however,  full  of  arduous  trial  lor  the  young 
teacher.  Besides  his  anti-slavery  heresy,  he 
was  suspected  of  skepticism  on  certain  points 
of  church  doctrine.  Two  attempts  to  teach 
school  failed  because  of  the  popular  odium 
against  him,  and  in  1848,  after  having  married 
Miss  Abigal  Brinsmade.  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  leading  family  of  the  town,  who  braved 
the  anger  even  of  her  own  kindred  to  wed  the 
man  whom  she  loved,  he  was  literally  driven 
away  to  earn  his  bread.  He  went  to  To- 
wanda,  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  with  O.  H. 
Piatt,  now  United  States  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, as  his  assistant,  he  opened  a  school.  In  two 
years  public  sentiment  at  his  home  had  changed. 
The  despised  party  had  become  the  nucleus  of 
the  great  anti-slavery  organization  crystallizing 
from  the  decomposing  Whig  elements;  and 
Mr.  Gunn  returned  to  found  the  boarding- 
school  with  which  his  name  has  for  thirty-one 
years  been  honorably  identified. 

Mr.  Gunn's  scheme  of  training  boys  was 
unique.  Its  central  objects  were  manhood, 
character,  and  physique.  With  these  secured, 
he  believed  that  mental  growth  would  follow, 
or  at  least  that  without  them  mental  growth  was 
good  for  nothing.  He  sedulously  cultivated, 
Uierefore,  the  honorable  side  of  boy-nature.  A 
lie  was  his  abomination,  to  be  visited  some- 
times with  an  emphatic  thrashing.  An  habitual 
tattler  was  even  worse  than  a  liar.  "Don't  be 
running  to  me  with  your  stories  about  each 
other,"  he  used  to  say  to  his  boys,  "but  learn  to 
govern  and  restrain  yourselves.'*  An  occa- 
sional fight  between  boys  was  passed  in  silence, 
but  repeated  offenses  of  this  kind,  which  argued 
a  quarrelsome  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
boy,  were  checked  severely.  One  incident  out 
of  many  will  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  Gun- 
nery discipline.  In  the  society  of  the  quaint 
village,  pretty  girls  were  a  great  rarity.  One 
winter  there  came  for  a  short  stay  a  fair  visitor 
from  the  West.  Two  of  the  biggest  boys  in  the 
school,  who  paid  her  attention,  got  madly  jeal- 
ous of  each  othert  Their  perverse  mates  fanned 
the  green  fire  to  flame.  A  challenge  passed, 
and  was  accepted,  a  rude  code,  modeled  on 
that  of  the  prize-ring,  was  written  out,  and  the 
rivals,  strong  youths  of  seventeen,  met,  belted 
and  stripped  to  the  waist^in  the  chestnut  grove 
behind  the  Gunnery.  Never  will  the  dozen 
boys  who  watched  that  combat  forget  the  strug- 
gle! The  first  round  ended  in  a  harmless 
frapple  and  fall ;  in  round  second  one  of  the 
ghters  opened  with  a  rattling  kick  on  the  shin 
of  his  antagonist.  The  claim  of  "foul"  was 
promptly  overruled,  and  the  battle  went  on. 
In  the  third  round  one  of  the  principals  knocked 
the  other  out  of  time  with  bleeding  nose  and 
contused  eye.  The  bruised  organs  told  the 
story  at  the  supper-table,  but  Mr.  Gunn  never 
opened  his  lips  on  the  subject.  He  regarded 
the  appeal  to  arms  by  ^big  boys  as  suspending 
the  laws  and  settling  all  controversies  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  foes  soon  became  good  friends.    As  in 


fighting,  so  to  a  degree  it  was  with  profanity. 
Mr.  Gunn  abhorred  and  punished  in  its  use  by 
small  boys ;  but  in  one  case  he  heard  a  youth 
fifteen  years  old,  usually  scholarly  and  tract- 
able, cursing  Jiis  room-mate  roundly.  The 
teacher  listened  until  he  found  out  the  provok- 
ing cause,  then  stole  softly  away,  and  a  gentle 
admonition  days  after  was  the  only  outcome. 
Smoking  and  drinking  were  vices  only  possi- 
ble when  the  boys  made  excursions  outside  of 
Washington.  When  discovered,  Mr.  Gunn 
made  the  evil-doers  swallow  a  lively  emetic, 
deeming  its  effects  at  once  purgatorial,  sym- 
bolic and  a  practical  deterrent. 

The  master  had  an  original  code  of  penalties 
for  the  smaller  offences.  A  boy  too  noisy  or 
agile  in  the  Gunnery  sitting-room,  might  be  sent 
to  hug  a  tree  for  two  hours  in  the  grove,  or  on 
a  three-mile  walk  by  moonlight.  Another 
offender,  particularly  if  diffident,  would  be 
ordered  to  call  on  some  lady,  young  or  old,  in 
the  village.  A  small  boy  too  voluble  would  be 
checked  by  a  chip  to  be  held  in  his  mouth  until 
dinner-time.  Two  boys  quarrelsome  with  each 
other,  or  between  whom  there  was  a  feud,  had 
to  take  turns  in  holding  each  other  in  the  lap 
for  an  hour  or  two.  These  were  but  specimens 
of  a  hundred  queer  penalties  which  Mr.  Gunn 
would  invent  off-hand  to  meet  exigencies.  They 
seem  absurd  on  their  face,  and,  in  truth,  np  one 
could  have  made  them  effective  but  Mr.  Gunn. 
The  man  had  keen  insight  into  boy  character ; 
his  facile  acuteness  eave  him  a  quick  measure 
of  a  pupil's  faults ; %  he  fajJed  to  see  them 
promptly,  he  was  sure  to  find  them  out  before  a 
term  passed  ;  and  so  each  one  of  his  odd  pun- 
ishments was  leveled  at  a  particular  flaw.  Even 
the  sports  of  the  school  were  impressed  into  its 
punitive  scheme.  A  boy  effeminate  or  lazy 
was  sent  now  and  then  into  the  melee  of  a  foot- 
ball game,  or  to  second  base,  the  key  position 
of  the  base-ball  field.  Some  seventeen  years 
ago,  as  many  of  the  scholars  of  that  time  will 
remember,  there  was  in  school  an  Ohio  boy,  fat, 
pulpy,  tender  and  incurably  homesick.  One 
day  the  teacher  found  him  moping,  and  sent 
him  for  treatment  to  the  second  base.  He  stood 
there  for  half  an  hour  dodging  balls,  limp, 
tremulous  and  pallid,  a  picture  of  woe.  Finally 
a  ball  was  struck  to  him  straight  from  the  bat. 
He  saw  it  come,  but  too  late  to  dodge.  It. struck 
him  fairly  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  poor 
fellow  doubled  up  suddenly.  The  ball  stuck 
in  the  wrinkle  of  the  body,  and  the  striker  was 
declared  "out"  amid  shrieks  of  merriment. 

How  vividly  the  light  of  memory  streams 
back  over  the  scenes  of  that  school-boy  home — 
to  the  Gunnery  building,  a  vine-embowered 
puzzle  of  architecture  ;  to  the  foot-ball  games  in 
which  the  teacher  so  often  measured  his  length 
on  the  winter  slush  in  collision  with  some  mus- 
cular rival ;  to  the  coasting,  the  skating,  the 
tramps  with  rod  and  gun,  all  encouraged  and 
even  enforced  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  train- 
ing ;  to  the  ball  nine  on  which  Mr.  Gunn  him- 
self played  an  efficient  first  base,  and  which, 
though  made  up  of  striplings,  was  so  skilled  by 
faithful  practice  that  it  easily  became  the  cham- 
pion team  of  the  county ;  to  the  "  family  meet- 
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ing"  called  each  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the 
household  of  forty  boys  was  summoned  to  give 
an  account  of  the  week's  peccadilloes;  to  the 
"reception  night '♦held  on  Friday  evenings, 
with  its  dancing  and  games,  when  the  village 
maidens  forgot  their  diffidence  and  the  city 
girls  their  airs,  and  all  mingled  with  the  boys 
in  rational  and  wholesome  fun  ;  for  the  teacHer 
regarded  nothing  as  more  elevating  for  his  boys 
than  the  companionship  of  bright,  pure-minded 
girls. 

Over  all  these  memories  of  the  school  life 
there  stand  two  predominating  figures;  one,  that 
of  the  master,  six  feet  high,  with  the  bust  of  a 
gladiator  and  the  head  of  a  Viking,  witty,  genial, 
always  ready  to  take  or  give  a  joke,  majestic  in 
anger,  yet  at  points  as  sentimental  as  a  maiden, 
as  yielding  as  a  child.  The  other  figure,  and 
sometimes  it  seems  to  eclipse  all  the  rest,  is 
that  of.  Mrs.  Gunn,  the  mother-mistress  of  the 
school.  To  be  a  mother  to  forty  boys,  to  chide 
and  comfort,  to  watch  over  the  myriad  duties 
of  the  household,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
social  events  of  the  village,  and  withal  to  keep 
well  versed  in  the  literature  and  news  of  the 
day,  were  duties  which  this  rare  lady  assumed 
as  easily  as  a  Newport  belle  passes  a  summer 
day.  Her  kindly  presence  suffused  all  the 
home  life  of  the  Gunnery,  and  is  an  inspiration 
ever  now  to  the  hundreds  of  boys  felt  its  gra- 
cious influence. 

As  to  scholarship,  the  general  standard  of  the 
school  was  unquestionably  low.  There  was  no 
marking  system,  and  no  direct  incentive  to 
purely  mtellectual  growth.  Yet  Mr.  Gunn, 
first  and  last,  fitted  a  good  many  boys  for  col- 
lege, and  most  of  them  did  well.  His  theory 
for  teaching  the  dead  languages  was  character- 
istic of  the  man.  "  Learn  the  language  first, 
and  the  grammar  afterward,"  was  nis  dictum. 
So  a  boy  often  found  himself  in  Homer  before 
he  coula  analyze  the  simplest  form  of  a  Greek 
verb,  and  reading  four  hunHred  lines  a  day  in 
Virgil,  without  a  question  on  the  syntax  or 
prosody.  His  boys,  therefore,  fell  into  hard 
lines  when  they  first  faced  the  iron  drill  of  the 
grammar  school  or  the  college.  But  somehow 
they  mastered  it  all,  and  at  collegs,  as  a  rule, 
they  not  only  became  self-respecting  men,  but 
proficient  students.  In  composition,  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  the  standard  of  the  school  was 
high,  and  a  knowledge  of  public  events  was 
made  almost  a  compulsory  part  of  the  course — 
Mr.  Gunn  himself  readiilg  the  daily  '  paper 
aloud  to  the  school  as  soon  as  the  afternoon 
mail  brought  it  in.  By  teaching,  and  even 
more  by  his  personal  example,  Mr.  Gunn  em- 
phasized the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  was  the 
leading  figure  in  village  affairs,  and  the  whole 
country  knew  him  as  the  first  citizen  of  the 
town. 

Active,  generous  of  his  means  even  to  a 
fault,  giving  money  almost  with  contempt  of  it, 
always  ready  to  labor  for  a  new  enterprise, 
from  a  railroad  down  to  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, it  is  scant  truth  to  say  that  his  part  in 
expanding  and  liberalizing  the  community  was 
measureless,  and  that  his  boys  drew  from  his 


example  a  fresh  and  invigorating  ideal  of  the 
good  citizen. 

Using  his  peculiar  methods,  Mr.  Gunn  con- 
ducted his  school  successfully  for  twenty-five 
years.  It  grew  in  numbers  and  fame,  the  best 
families  of  the  country  sent  their  sons  to  it,  and 
applications  for  a  place  had  to  be  made  months 
anead.  The  teacher  finished  the  quarter-cen- 
tennial of  his  school  hardy  and  vigorous,  but 
three  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  the 
shadows  began  to  fall.  A  trouble  of  the  heart, 
a  hereditary  disease,  showed  its  deadly  symp- 
toms; and  with  body  and  mind  impaired,  Mr. 
Gunn  gave  up  the  school  to  his  son-in-law. 
These  declining  years  of  the  old  instructor  were, 
in  some  respects,  the  days  of  his  greatest  com- 
fort. He  lived  in  the  past,  talkrtig  about  old 
scenes,  and  loved  to  meet  the  boys  of  the  earlier 
school  days,  who  came  back  to  walk  arm-in- 
arm with  him  throngh  the  old  paths.  But  the 
disease  grew  apace.  A  few  days  ago,  in  the 
early  morning,  came  the  final  summons.  The 
silver  cord  was  loosened  suddenly,  and  the 
master  below  stood  with  the  Great  Master 
above. 

The  funeral  of  the  old  teacher  was  singularly 
touching  and  appropriate.  From  far  and  near 
his  old  boys  gathered  to  pay  the  supreme  trib- 
ute to  one  who  had  been  to  them  not  instructor 
only,  but  companion,  adviser  and  friend.  They 
came  back  from  the  professions,  from  business, 
from  the  places  they  had  chosen  for  short 
August  vacations — youths,  young  men,  and 
great  bearded  fellows  with  their  hair  streaked 
with  gray.  In  deference  to  the  dead  man's 
love  of  nature,  only  wild  plants  were  used  in 
the  decorations  of  the  Gunnery  and  church. 
The  coffin  was  lifted  by  seven  of  the  old  schol- 
ars, not  into  a  sombre  hearse,  but  into  Mr. 
Gunn's  favorite  wagon,  which  had  been  hung 
with  clematis  and  oak,  and  was  drawn  by  the 
white  horses  that  their  master  had  driven  for 
eighteen  years  or  more  over  the  Washington 
hills. 

Though  the  rain  poured  in  steady  streams, 
the  large  church  was  crowded,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  present  were  prominent  citizens  of  neigh- 
boring towns.  It  was  a  singu|jir  spectacle  this, 
to  see  the  gathering  that  came  to  (Jo  honor  to 
the  man  who  forty  years  ago  was  ostracised 
from  society  ;  to  hear,  too,  a  Christian  minister, 
standing  in  the  very  pulpit  from  which  the 
abolitionist  had  been  ex-communicated,  declare 
that,  though  pastor  of  that  church,  he  was  hum- 
bled by  the  dead  man's  superior  example  of 
Christian  life.  Then  the  long  procession, 
headed  by  sixty  of  the  old  boys,  took  its  way  to 
the  grave — across  the  green  ball-ground, "which 
had  so  often  re-echoed  with  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, and,  as  it  seemed,  not  by  accident,  over 
the  very  spot  where  the  teacher  had  played 
first  base  with  his  nine.  At  the  grave  loving 
hands  had,  as  far  as  might  be,  hidden  from 
view  with  oak,  sumach  and  clematis,  every 
token  of  death.  There  was  a  simple  prayer, 
the  coflfin  covered  with  wild  flowers  was  let 
down,  and  the  old  teacher,  after  his  strenuous 
and  noble  life,  was  left  to  his  rest.  c.  D. 
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ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC   IN 
PITTSBURGH. 


R.   K.  BUEHRLE. 


''pHE  proceedings  of  the  State  .Teachers* 
1  Association  include,  among  other 
things,  exercises  in  elementary  arithmetic 
performed  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  would  seem  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  operations  in  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  were  performed,  was  such  as  to 
cause  some  of  the  spectators  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  teaching  entire  schools  to  do 
as  well,  while  others  deprecated  the  injuri- 
ous effects  on  the  mind  of  such  training. 
Supt.  Luckey  evidently  expected  something 
of  this  kind,  and  hence  introduced  the  class 
as  follows : 

"  The  class  of  fifteen  children  on  the  platform 
are  from  the  Hancock  Free  School — ^not  picked 
children,  nor  those  specially  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  rather  the  reverse,"  &c. 

There  are  several  things  which  strike  the 
experienced  teacher  who  reads  the  above 
report : 

First, — The  Pittsburgh  teachers  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, given  special  attention  to  this 
subject — it  has  evidently  been  their  hobby 
for  the  last  few  years.  It  would  have  been 
interesting,  and  would  have  enabled  persons 
not  acquainted  with  these  pupils  to  form  a 
correct  conception  of  the  subject,  if  some 
in  the  audience  had  proposed  some  easy 
problems  involving  fractions  or  United 
States  money,  which  are  quite  frequently 
solved  by  pupils  at  the  age  of  ten  and  a 
half  years.  The  ability  to  deal  with  frac- 
tions is  far  more  frequently  called  for,  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  than  mere  rapid- 
ity in  the  fundamental  operations.  Not 
knowing  anything  of  the  proficiency  of 
these  pupils  in  this  direction,  and  inferring 
as  we  have  a  right  to  do  from  the  '*  exposi- 
tion ' '  of  Prof.  Dolan  that  they  are  confined 
to  this  kind  of  work  for  the  first  three  school 
years,  we  refuse  to  ^marvel  at  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  Pittsburgh. 

From  the  report,  we  must  also  infer  that 
the  problems  were  all  written  by  the  teacher y 
and  at  most  copied  by  the  pupils,  so  that  no 
knowledge  of  notation  or  numeration  was 
required  or  exhibited,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  and  altogether  probable  that  some 
of  these  very  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  put 
down  the  figures  involved  in  the  simplest 
problem  occurring  in  every-day  life. 

Moreover,  the  audience  was  not  informed 
how  much  of  the  ordinary  school-day  was 


devoted  to  arithmetic.  For  aught  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  three-fourths  of  the 
time  may  have  been  devoted  to  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division ; 
and  if  so,  why  should  these  pupils  not  per- 
form these  operations  with  what  seems,  to 
those  trained  in  other  subjects  as  well,  sur- 
prising accuracy  and  rapidity  ?  No  doubt, 
the  practice  of  timing  the  work  tends  to  this, 
and  may  in  some  studies,  and  with  some 
pupils  be  an  advantage,  but  that  it  is  so 
under  all  circumstances,  and  with  all  pupils, 
would  probably  be  maintained  by  few  psy- 
chologists. 

Secondly, — If  Prof.  Montgomery's  state- 
ment is  correct,  it  follows  that  either  there 
are  no  slow,  dull  pupils  in  certain  of  the 
Pittsburgh  schools,  or  that  they  were  con- 
veniently absent  when  he  visited  them. 
Perhaps  slow  thinkers  are  not  promoted  into 
those  rooms  where  lightning  calculation  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  they  are 
conveniently  promoted  into  the  street.  As 
already  intimated,  the  effect  will  be,  nay, 
must  be,  different  on  differently-constituted 
minds,  and  the  small  number  present  at  the 
meeting,  from  which  the  slow  pupils  were 
conspicuously  absent,  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  any  one  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. Imagine  Dickens'  **Fat  Boy,'*  or 
if  you  please  a  class  of  such,  subject  to  this 
kind  of  training,  and  how  long  would  it  re- 
quire to  make  ** lightning  calculators"  of 
them? 

Thirdly, — ^The  expressions  *'  in  mercy  to 
the  children,"  "intense activity"  and  "un- 
natural excitement/ '  show  conclusively  that 
the  exercises  wore  the  appearance,  at  least,  * 
of  strained  nervous  and  mental  action. 
Supt.  Luckey  says,  "  We  have  seen  no  inju- 
rious results  whatever.  The  children  like 
it,"  &c.  We  do  not  in  the  least  question 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  but  we  maintain 
that  the  time  is  too  short  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  observation  are  too  limited  to 
justify  any  one  to  express  any  judgment  on 
the  matter,  otherwise  than  on  general  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
nervous  force  is  lost  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  mental  activity ;  and  if  so,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  what  must  be  the  effect 
of  such  intense  stimulation  as  is  implied  in 
the  above  exercises. 

The  excitement  may  even  be  pleasurable, 
and  yet  be  injurious,  as  many  kinds  of  nerv- 
ous and  mental  excitement  are.  Injuries  to 
the  mind,  brought  on  by  abnormal  training 
or  unusual  demands  made  upon  it,  never  or 
at  least  rarely  show  themselves  at  once, 
and  least  of  all  at  a  time  of  unusual  excite- 
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ment.  We  all  know  that  under  an  artificial, 
temporary  or  momentary  stimulus,  the 
mind  can  be  wrought  up  to  exhibit  extraor- 
dinary powers,  and  that  exhaustion  shows 
itself  only  when  the  excitement  has  passed 
away;  while  the  injury  inflicted  may  not 
and  generally  does  not  manifest  itself  until 
many  years  afterwards.  The  man  and  the 
woman  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  boy  and  the 
girl,  and  until  then  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
premature  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  injury 
to  the  mind.  When  that  time  does  come, 
it  is  just  possible  that  this  *'  grand  success  '* 
may  be  found  to  have  been  a  grave  educa- 
tional blunder. 

We  desire  to  call  attention,  in  the  next 
place,  to  the  fact  that  the  abstract  is  dwelt 
upon  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  con- 
crete,    **The   formal   study   of  arithmetic 
should  not  be  introduced  till  the  child  has 
gained  a  knowledge  of  number  in  the  ab- 
stract   from    his  every-day  experience,*'  is 
Prof.    Dolan's  statement.     We  might  ask 
right  here  whether  the  school  should  not 
supply  opportunities  to  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge, and,  if  so,  how  this  is  possible  under 
the   Pittsburgh    system.     Again,  does   not 
all  mental  science,  which  must  condition  all 
true  theories  of  teaching,  everywhere  de- 
mand   the  concrete    before   the  abstract? 
What  is  done  by  this  system  to  educate  the 
reason,  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculty? 
Must  we  believe  that  reason,  Minerva- like, 
springs  into  being  at  once  ?   Is  it  not  rather 
in  existence  from  the  earliest  conscious  men- 
tal activity  ?    Or  shall  we  be  told  that  arith- 
metic does  not  furnish  suitable  material  for 
the  exercise  of  reason  ?     Should  not  every 
study,  pursued  in  the  schodl,  arithmetic  in- 
cluded, appeal    to  all   the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  is  it  not  the  business  of  the  edu- 
cator to  teach  that  not  this  or  that  faculty 
only,  or  no  faculty  at  all,  but  the  whole 
psychological  being,  is  developed?     Is  the 
process  described  as  the  method  followed  at 
Pittsburgh  to  be  called  natural  mental  de- 
velopment, or  is  it  not  rather  a  cutting  short 
of  intellectual  progress,  a  stunting  of  the 
mind,    for    the    purpose    of     creating    an 
abnormal  excrescence,   called    mechanical 
rapidity  ? 

Dr.  Wickersham  mentions  as  the  ends  for 
which  arithmetic  is  studied  :  **  i.  To  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  numbers ; 
2.  To  give  practice  in  mathematical  reason- 
ing; 3.  To  attain  precision  in  the  use  of 
language;  and,  4.  To  secure  skill  in  the 
application  of  numbers  to  the  concerns  of 
life.'*  Among  secondary  ends,  he  mentions 
rapidity  and  accuracy  in   the  solution  of 


problems.  The  latter, it  seems,  have  received 
attention  alone  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
former.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  Will  be 
attended  to  afterwards,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  mind  is  not  like  unorganized 
matter,  stationary,  but  constantly  changing, 
and  that  the  division  of  labor  required  by 
this  system-  might  do  for  a  piece  of  a  ma- 
chine, but  will  not  do  for  the  living  and 
hence  ever-changing  soul.  Moreover,  many 
pupils  obtain  but  four  or  five  years  of  scho- 
lastic instruction,  and  would  be  far  more 
benefited  by  less  mechanical  efficiency  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  reason  why  and  the 
time  when  to  perform  the  operation. 

The  best  training  for  an  accountant  is 
not  for  that  very  reason  the  best  for  a  man ; 
and,  after  all,  comparatively  few  persons  are 
required  to  do  the  kind  of  work  exhibited 
at  Washington,  and  unless  the  practice  is 
continued,  we  very  much  fear  that  the 
ability  will  be  lost.  It  will  be  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  watch  these  pupils, 
when  they  arrive  at  the  more  intricate  work 
of  arithmetic,  and  see  whether  or  not  they 
will  also  excel  there.  We  believe  that  the 
ability  to  add  rapidly  affords  little  prepara- 
tory aid  to  higher  work.  Mere  mechanical 
and  rote  work  does  not  promote  the  growth 
of  mind,  else  lightning  calculators  would  be 
mental  prodigies. 


»  •  ^ 


TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


BOYS  and  girls  ought  not  to  be  brought 
up  too  tenderly.  It  is  no  hardship,  but 
a  life-long  blessing  to  a  child,  to  be  obliged 
to  rise  early,  and  to  take  hold  of  work,  as 
part  of  the  household — work  that  brings  a 
steady  responsibility  upon  him.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  one  over-indulgent  to  send 
boys  out  on  cold  winter  mornings  to  do 
chores  in  the  barn,  to  gather  frosty  chips,  to 
chop  and  split  wood,  or  to  perform  any  of 
the  hundred  things  which  belong  to  the 
family  life  ;  but  contempt  of  petty  suff'ering, 
regular  work,  pride  of  being  able  to  help 
one's  self,  fidelity  and  perseverance  under 
difficulties — these  are  lessons  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  that  can  be  learned  in 
books  and  schools.  Many  a  man  has  been 
hindered  all  his  life  long  because  he  never 
learned  self-reliance,  industry  in  childhood. 
There  are,  however,  practices  which  ought 
to  be  suppressed  as  refined  cruelties.  I 
mean  all  those  petty  punishments  which  are 
inflicted  on  children's  heads.  We  have 
seen  teachers,  when  boys  were  whispering, 
steal  up  and   bump  their  heads  together 
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severely.  It  is  common  to  jerk  childdren  by 
the  hair,  raising  them  from  their  feet,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to  pull  a  lock 
of  hair  pretty  severely,  as  a  small  punish- 
ment for  some  misdemeanor. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  ought  to  he  in- 
flicted upon  the  head  of  any  of  the  Cau- 
casian stock.  It  may  be  handy,  but  it  is 
inevitably  demoralizing.  It  rouses  the  tem- 
per and  every  evil  feeling  in  a  child.  Cuff- 
ing the  ears,  snapping  the  head,  especially 
with  a  thimble-armed  finger,  are  always 
demoralizing. 

The  head  is  the  centre  of  all  sensibility. 


Slapping  the  mouth,  pulling  the  hair,  rap- 
ping the  scalp  or  pinching  the  ears,  are 
good  measures  for  the  development  of  de- 
pravity; but  if  designed  as  restraining  or 
reformatory  punishment,  they  are  utterly 
bad,  and  provocative  oftentimes  of  as  many 
evils  as  they  seek  to  cure.  When  children 
have  done  wrong,  and  when  correction  is 
needed,  it  ought  not  to  be  ignominious.  No 
man  and  no  child  is  ever  made  to  love  right 
conduct  by  being  brutally  treated,  or  by 
offending,  at  the  same  time,  both  hfs  sense 
of  justice  and  his  proper  pride  of  char- 
acter. Evening  At  Home, 
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THE  Catalogue  of  the  National  School  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadelphia, 
for  1 881-2,  shows  a  graduation  class  of 
sixty-three,  an  attendance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  and  a  prosperous  condition 
of  things  generally. 

Our  old  friend,  George  W.  Hess,  for- 
merly Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  wandered  out 
to  Kansas  and  become  the  editor  of  the 
Educationist^  Topeka.  He  will  make  a  live 
journal,  and  no  other  kind  would  be  accep- 
table to  the  teachers  of  that  growing  State. 
The  number  before  us,  that  for  September, 
is  capital  in  every  way. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  call  attention  to  Professor  Hess* 
little  ten -cent  work,  entitled  **  Memory 
Gems.'*  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
short,  expressive  quotations  from  a  large 
number  of  authors.  It  is  indeed,  as  has 
been  said,  '  *  a  string  of  pearls. ' '  No  teacher 
could  do  a  better  thing  than  to  have  his 
pupils  commit  these  gems. 

The  report  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
year  1880,  has  been  received.  The  mem- 
bership was  about  eleven  hundred.  Its 
monthly  meetings  appear  to  have  been  well 
attended,  and  the  exercises  of  an  interesting 
character.  The  library  contains  6,863  vol- 
umes, and  numerous  professional  and  other 


magazines  are  taken.  Financially,  the  In- 
stitute is  in  good  conditiou,  having  a  bal- 
ance to  its  credit  for  the  year  of  1^965.69, 
and  invested  funds  amounting  to  1^16,700. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
Institute  is  its  "Trust  and  RelieT  Fund,** 
for  the  aid  of  teachers,  sick  or  infirm,  and 
needing  assistance. 

The  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  are  about  to  issue  an  edition  of  Wick- 
ersham's  School  Economy  and  Methods  of 
Instruction  in  Spanish  for  circulation  in 
South  America.  They  say  there  is  pressing 
demand  for  the  publication  of  these  books 
in  the  language  of  that  country.  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham  has  also  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  prominent  inspector  of  schools  in 
France  asking  his  consent  to  translate  and 
publish  his  works  in  that  country,  where 
the  writer  states  they  are  highly  appreciated. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Journal,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  study  of  Ger- 
man had  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
high  schools  of  the  city  of  Reading,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Supt.  Baer.  We  have 
since  been  shown  a  copy  of  the  Ninth  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  city 
of  Reading,  in  which  it  is  stated,  on  page 
48,  that  both  French  and  German  formed  a 
part  of  the  curriculum,  as  early  as  1857, 
and  we  are  positively  assured  that  German 
formed  a  part  of  the  regular  course  during 
the  years  1877-80,  and  was  therefore  not 
introduced  in  1881.  The  object  of  Supt. 
Baer  seems  to  have  been  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  it,  and  to  compare 
the  utility  of  such  study  with  that  of  the 
classics. 
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We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Educational  Review^  Palm  and  Fitch,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  This  new  magazine  is  a  consol- 
idation of  three  educational  papers  recently- 
published  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  the 
Educational  Voice ^  Pittsburgh,  the  Allegheny 
Teacher^  Allegheny,  and  the  Teachers*  Ad- 
vocate^ Mercer.  The  consolidation  was  in 
our  opinion  a  wise  movement.  The  one  new 
magazine  must  be  stronger,  better,  and 
more  helpful  in  the  cause  of  education  than 
the  three  old  ones.  It  has  now  a  good, 
broad  field  in  which  to  work,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  opportunity  will  be  well  im- 
proved. The  first  number  of  the  Review, 
now  before  us,  gives  promise  of  success.  Its 
local  department  is  especially  strong,  and 
we  should  think  no' teacher  within  its  baili- 
wick could  afford  to  do  without  it.  The 
Review  and  The  Journal  will  fit  well  to- 
gether. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington 
University,  Missouri,  in  an  address  before 
the  St.  Louis  Mechanics'  Exchange,  ex- 
presses the  views  of  many  practical  men  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  in  danger  of  being 
misunderstood  when  I  advise  that,  in  mapping 
out  our  plan  of  popular  education,  we  consult 
the  necessities  of  to-day  rather  than  the  cus- 
toms and  examples  of  centuries  jfgo.  I  do  not 
underrate  tne  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  but  I  do  see  that  mental,  moral  and 
physical  development,  which  after  all  is  the 
main  result  to  be  reached,  can  be  secured 
equally  well  by  first  calling  attention  to  the 
busy,  working  world  in  which  the  child  is  to  live 
and  act  his  part.  Seek  first  that  education  which 
will  fit  one  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of 
active  life,  and  then  all  these  thin^^s  shall  be 
added.  Add  high  literary  and  scientific  cul- 
ture. In  short,  educate  a  boy  so  that  when  a 
man  he  will  be  master  of  his  situation,  the  arbi- 
ter of  his  own  fortune." 


Hon.  J.  George  Hodgins,  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Public  Education  in  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, in  writing  his  regrets  at  the  retirement  of 
the  late  Supermtendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Pennsylvania,  takes  occasion  to  say  that 
he  has  occupied  his  present  place  for  the 
space  of  thirty-seven  years.  There  can  be 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  frequent  changes 
made  in  the  public  service  in  this  country 
are  a  great  detriment  to  its  interests.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. Education  in  all  its  departments  can 
only  be  well  conducted  by  experts,  and 
frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents of  schools  are  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  healthy  progress. 


Dr.  Hodgins,  in  his  letter,  takes  occasion 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  was  Minister 
of  Public  Education  in  Ontario  from  1844 
to  1876,  thirty-two  years.  The  '*  old  Doc- 
tor," as  he  calls  him,  is  at  present  resid- 
ing at  his  cottage  on  Ryerson  Island,  in  Lake 
Erie;  and,  although  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  he  is  still  quite  an  active  man  and  a 
good  sportsman.  Two  fat  wild  ducks  of  his 
shooting  had  been  received  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  on  the  day  his  letter  was  written. 
We  take  the  more  pleasure  in  making  this 
mention  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  because  he  is  favor- 
ably known  to  some  of  the  older  school  men 
of  Pennsylvania. 


»  •  ^ 


AN  IMPORTANT  CHANGE. 


CERTAIN  circumstances  seemed  to  render 
it  advisable  that  I  should  dispose  of  my 
interest  in  the  School  Journal^  and  surrender 
its  editorial  control.  I  have  done  so.  The 
eleven  years  during  which  I  have  spoken  as 
best  I  could  to  the  school  men  of  the  State 
through  its  columns,  must  now  be  consid- 
ered a  past  epoch  in  the  JournaVs  life. 
They  can  live  hereafter  only  in  memory. 
It  is  hoped  there  may  be  those  who  have 
been  so  profited  as  to  cherish  them. 

The  Journal  now  passes  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  long  connected 
with  it.  He  held  the  position  of  assistant 
editor  for  some  years  in  the  time  of  Dr. 
Burrowes,  and  he  was  my  co-partner  and 
co-worker  from  the  first.  He  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  management,  and  will 
spare  no  effort  to  make  it  worthy  of  sup- 
port. Associated  with  him  as  editor  will 
be  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee.  This  is  a 
strong  combination  ;  and,  through  it,  the 
Journal  not  only  continues  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  School  Department,  but  the  direct 
exponent  and  advocate  of  the  school  policy 
of  the  present  administration. 

In  disconnecting  myself  from  ihtjonrnal 
the  last  link  is  broken  that  has  bound  me 
officially  to  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State  for  well  nigh  thirty  years,  as  County 
Superintendent  of  Lancaster  county,  as 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville,  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  as  editor  of  the  School 
Journal,  The  work  of  these  years  cannot 
be  done  over  again,  or  it  might  be  better 
done.  It  must  now  be  left  to  the  charita- 
ble judgment  of  my  fellow-men,  and  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Good  Father 
who  rules  all  things. 
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It  is  with  much  regret,  not  unmixed  with 
a  feeling  of  sadness,  that  I  now  bid  good- 
bye— ^most  likely  a  final  good-bye — to  the 
school  men  with  whom  I  have  so  long  acted, 
and  the  school  interests  that  I  have  so  long 
tried  to  serve.  j.  p.  Wickersham. 


DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


THIRTIETH  YEAR  AND  THIRD   EDITOR. 


''PHE  first  number  of  The  Pennsylvania 
\  School  Journal  was  issued  in  January, 
1852;  that  for  December,  1881,  our  next 
issue,  will  complete  its  thirtieth  year,  though 
not  its  thirtieth  volume — the  first  volume 
having  been  made  to  include  eighteen  in- 
stead of  twelve  numbers.  During  that  time 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  its  monthly  issues — so  that  the  next  will 
be  its  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  number ; 
— there  has  been  no  change  from  its  original 
form  of  double-column  royal  octavo  pages, 
and  there  has  also  been  but  a  single  change 
in  its  editorial  management. 

In  its  nineteenth  volume  Dr.  Thos.  H. 
Burrowes,  its  founder  and  first  editor,  laid 
down  the  pen  after  thirty-five  years  of  such 
service  in  the  field  and  at  the  desk  as 
men  have  seldom  rendered  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education.  For  the  period  of  eleven 
years,  elapsed  since  that  time,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wickersham  has  been  its  editor-in-chief. 
With  what  ability,  good  judgment,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  field,  his  work 
has  been  done,  the  volumes  of  The  Journal y 
year  by  year,  bear  nobler  witness.  With 
the  next  number,  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  suc- 
ceeds to  the  editorship,  having  assumed 
charge  of  these  columns  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Organ  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  said  De- 
partment. 

As  Dr.  Wickersham  was  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  venerable  Dr.  Burrowes  in  the 
editorial  management  of  The  Journal,  so  in 
no  less  degree  is  Dr.  Higbee,  in  his  turn,  a 
worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Wickersham.  For, 
while  he  is  a  quiet  man,  of  genial  temper, 
who  can  tell  a  good  story  and  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  to  whom  mere  glitter  and  parade 
are  utterly  distasteful,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  intense  energy,  great  force  of 
character,  honest  and  fearless,  an  able 
speaker,  and  a  forcible  and  elegant  writer. 
As  to  his  scholarship:  Among  the  forty 
thousand  men  and  women — teachers,  super- 
intendents and  directors — engaged   in   the 


common  school  work  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  foremost 
scholar  of  them  all. 

It  seems  fitting  and  desirable  that  some- 
thing be  Slid  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
of  the  unusual  attainments  of  its  new  editor 
in  the  realm  of  letters.  It  is  also  proper 
that  the  educational  men  of  the  state  should 
know  the  breadth  of  scholarship  of  their 
official  head  and  leader.  Of  this  we  can, 
from  our  own  knowledge,  speak  only  in  a 
general  way,  and  for  more  specific  informa- 
tion have  therefore  applied  to  those  who  are 
able  to  express  an  opinion  from  the  stand- 
point of  intimate  personal  acquaintance  and 
thorough  competency  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Dr.  Higbee  is  a  modest  man, 
and,  did  he  know  of  this  article,  would 
doubtless  disapprove  it.  But  he  does  not 
know  of  it,  and  will  be  greatly  surprised  to 
see  the  following  notes  from  his  old  co- 
workers in  the  field  of  letters,  themselves 
among  the  foremost  scholars  in  the  state. 
That  first  given  is  from  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Apple, 
President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege: 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Collbgb,  ) 
Lancaster,  Oct.  ^\th^  1881.     \ 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey — Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to 
your  note  of  this  morning,  I  would  say  that  I 
regard  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  as  one  of  the  first 
scholars  in  the  State.  His  scholarship  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  liberal  and  professional 
culture.  He  is  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a 
good  mathematician,  and  acquainted  with  Ger- 
man and  French.  His  acquaintance  with 
what  are  called  the  Natural  Sciences  is  thorough, 
but  not,  I  should  say,  as  a  specialist.  In  the 
departments  of  History  and  Philosophy  his  at- 
tainments are  far  beyond  ordinary  scholarship. 
His  abilities  as  a  thinker,  as  well  as  his  long 
experience  in  teaching,  have  made  him  a  mas- 
ter in  these  departments.  In  Psychology,  iCs- 
thetics,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics  proper,  includ- 
ing the  History  o(  Philosophy,  he  is  entirely  at 
home.  My  relations  have  been  most  intimate 
with  Dr.  Higbee  for  many  years,  and  I  regard 
him  as  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  good,  strong 
thinker.  His  merits  as  a  speaker  are  too  wefl 
known  to  refer  to  them  here,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  the  interests  of  public  education  in  our 
great  Commonwealth  will  receive  the  very  best 
attention  at  his  hands.  Thos.  G.  Apple. 

The  second  is  from  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Nevin, 
the  venerable  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  Belles-lettres,  a  very  fine  classical 
scholar  and  literary  critic : 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Collhgb,  ) 
Lancastbr,  Oct.  as/A,  z88i.     ( 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey. — Dear  Sir:  I  have 
received  your  note  of  yesterday,  asking  for  my 
estimate  of  the  scholarly  attainments  of  Dr.  E. 
E.  Higbee,  and  what  I  regard  his  rank  among 
the  scholarly  men  of  the  state  in  the  same  lines 
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of  study  that  he  has  pursued.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  consider  him  to  rank  among  the  very 
first.  He  is  a  general  scholar,  of  which  others 
will  bear  you  better  witness  ;  but  my  own  inter- 
course with  him,  which  has  been  long  and  inti- 
mate, suiting  himself  when  we  mft  to  my  own 
partialities,  has  made  me  better  acquainted 
with  him  as  a  man  of  fine- literary  taste  and  cul- 
ture. His  familiar  acquaintanceship  with  the 
classical  authors,  whether  of  the  ancient  or  of 
the  modern  world,  whether  of  Greece,  Italy,  or 
England,  I  have  always  admired ;  and  his  keen 
appreciative  or  censuring  remarks  upon  them  I 
have  always  equally  enjoyed.  In  his  long 
course  of  giving  instruction,  whether  in  the 
high  school  or  in  the  college,  whether  as  pro- 
fessor or  president,  over  whatsoever  branch  he 
was  presiding,  whether  literary,  scientific,  or 
philosophical,  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  pre- 
senting his  themes  in  the  most  engaging  man- 
ner, so  as  to  elicit  the  students'  continued  atten- 
tion, kindling  by  his  own  enthusiasm  a 
corresponding  interest  in  their  breasts,  carrying 
them  thus  along  with  him  unwearied  to  the  end. 
As  editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal, therefore,  I  deem  him  admirably  qualified 
for  preserving  its  acquired  excellence,  and  ren- 
dering it,  as  heretofore,  highlv  interesting,  use- 
ful, and  instructive.  It  could  not  have  fallen 
into  better  hands.  Yours  truly, 

Wm.  M.  Nevin. 

A  gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  advan- 
tages of  scholastic  training  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  who  has  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Dr.  Higbee  and  his 
work,  writes  us  at  length  in  reply  to  certain 
questions.  We  condense  his  letter  into  a 
single  paragraph  : 

In  Latin  and  Greek  Dr.  Higbee  is  far  ahead 
of  most  men  who  have  ^iven  special  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  classic  languages.  If  occa- 
sion required,  he  could  write  a  good  book  in 
either,  but  especially  in  Latin,  with  little  diffi- 
culty. For  tne  purposes  of  study  and  investi- 
fation  he  reads  He  Drew,  German,  French,  and 
indred  Romance  languages.  In  the  whole 
field  of  En^^lish  Literature,  History,  and  Phil- 
osophy, he  IS  thoroughly  at  home.  His  lectures 
on  Ethics  and  /Esthetics  evince  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  the  strength  of  his  thought-power. 
In  brief,  as  a  classical  and  belletristic  scholar, 
he  has  made  extraordinary  attainments.  In 
Mathematics  he  excels.  To  different  branches 
of  Natural  Science  he  has  given  attention  suf- 
ficient to  render  him  a  working  student  and 
successful  teacher  in  these  dieections,  but  not 
enough  to  merit  rank  as  a  specialist.  His  arti- 
cles in  the  Mercersburg  Review  will  show  you 
what  he  has  done  in  the  several  departments  of 
theological  learning.  He  was  at  one  time  co- 
editor  of  that  periodical  with  Dr.  Thos.  G. 
Apple,  now  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.  He  has  also  been  synodical  editor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  Messenger.  His  whole 
work,  indeed,  has  been  of  such  a  character  as 
Jo  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  the  best  but 
use  he  has  attained  and  mastered  scholar- 


ship for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any  extraneous 
purposes  such  as  reputation,  popularity,  etc.,  he 
IS  not  now  so  well  (widely)  known  as  some  whose 
learning  is  nearer  the  lips,  1)ut  lacking  in  the 
substantial  breadth  and  solidity  of  true  culture. 

Dr.  Higbee  is  also  a  gentleman  of  fine 
taste  in  art  and  music  so  cultivated  as  to 
make  him  a  judicious  critic  in  these  direc- 
tions. He  is  the  author  of  several  hymns 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  books. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  the 
leading  novelists,  with  hearty  admiration  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  masterpiece,  "Ivan- 
hoe,'*  in  particular,  he  has  read  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  times,  until  it  might 
fairly  be  said  that  he  knows  it  by  heart. 
We  like  him  all  the  better  for  this,  and  con- 
fess to  a  life-long  preference  for  learned 
men  who  find  recreation  and  delight  in 
music,  the  drama,  and  the  fascinating  pages 
of  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 

As  State  Superintendent,  he  has  taken 
hold  of  his  great  work  with  that  wise  dis- 
cretion which  was  anticipated  by  his  friends 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  We  believe 
that  his  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  will  be  characterized 
throughout  by  the  same  good  judgment  and 
careful  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Common 
School  System.  He  has  made  friends  every- 
where by  personal  contact  with  school  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  State ;  and  this  arti- 
cle is  written  mainly  that  these  men  and 
others  may  have  some  more  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  many-sided  scholarship,  and 
many-sided  character,  of  him  who  stands  at 
their  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  important 
work  in  which  all  are  alike  interested. 

With  the  breadth  of  acquirement  and 
maturity  of  judgment  that  have  come 
through  a  life  of  intense  intellectual  activity, 
at  heart  he  has,  and  must  always  have,  the 
quick,  fresh  impulses  of  the  boy.  Nor  is 
he  more  at  home  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  professor's  chair,  or  at  the 
editor's  desk,  than  in  the  gymnasium  or  on 
the  play-ground  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
lad  that  wears  the  gloves  or  takes  the  bar, 
catches  the  ball  or  swings  the  bat ;  or,  in 
the  woods  and  by  the  streams,  with  him 
who  climbs  and  runs  and  skates  and  swims. 
But  of  the  attractive  freshness  of  this  feature 
of  his  character,  and  of  his  bearing  and 
influence  in  the  school-room,  as  we  knew  it 
when  a  pupil  in  his  classes,  we  have  else- 
where spoken — in  the  April  number  of  The 
Journal,  at  the  time  when  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  present  position. 

Above  all,  and  more  than  all.  Dr.  Hig- 
bee is  an  earnest  Christian,  with  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  whatever  that  full  word  im- 
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plies  of  constant  care  and  special  guidance 
by  the  Providence  who  controls  human 
affairs.  He  has  long  been  a  student  of  the 
Bible  as  of  no  other  book — ^almost,  indeed, 
as  if  it  were  the  one  book  and  there  were  no 
other.  It  is  this  type  of  broad  men  who  are 
the  best  men.  It  is  these  men  whose  influence 
for  good  is  longest  felt  in  the  sphere  of 
labor  to  which  they  are  "called** — men  who 
look  for  and  are  guided  by  that  "inward 
light"  of  whose  existence  more  human 
beings  than  good  George  Fox  and  his  dis- 
ciples have  made  convincing  proof.  In  a 
recent  address  to  young  men,  Robert  Coll- 
yer  is  credited  with  these  remarks  ^. 

I  have  said  that  the  fourth  thing  in  a  man's 
life  is  that  good  fortune  which  is  but  another 
name  for  the  good'  providence  of  God, 
"  Friends "  follow  what  they  call  an  "inward 
light."  This  is  the  most  pregnant  truth  you 
can  take  to  your  hearts.  That  **  inward  light" 
will  be  sure  to  shine  for  you  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  your  life.  Don't  budge  one  step  until 
you  see  it.  Hang  on  until  then  to  the  thing 
you  are  doing,  and  do  your  best,  but  when  it 
shines,  don't  argue  or  doubt  or  fear.  Follow  the 
light. 

On  reading  this  paragraph  a  few  days 
since,  it  seemed  to  present  the  views  held 
by  Dr.  H.  in  relation  to  his  work,  be  that 
what  it  might,  and  hence  it  is  quoted  in 
this  connection.  The  first  time  we  met 
him  after  his  appointment  as  State  Suj)erin- 
tendent  he  seemed  in  no  sense  elated  by 
the  new  dignity,  but  rather  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  providential  dispen- 
sation of  affairs.  He  said:  "I  was  not 
looking  for  this.  I  thought  Providence  had 
something  for  me  to  do,  and  that  it  would 
come,  but  did  not  suppose  that  it  would 
cdhie  in  this  shape.  I  will  do  the  work  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  if  I  see  that  I  cannot  do 
it  well,  will  resign  the  position  at  once.'* 

"As  well  as  he  can**  will,  we  have  little 
doubt,  be  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  best 
friends  of  the  Common  School  System  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Upon  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  these  men  every- 
where he  relies  with  confidence,  and  he  will 
not  rely  in  vain. 

We  have  written  thus  far  con  amore;  and 
our  article  has  extended  much  beyond  the 
limits  originally  designed.  Having  made 
"a  clean  breast  of  it,**  we  are  now  ready 
to  apologize  to  Dr.  Higbee  for  the  very  free 
and  unauthorized  use  made  of  his  name. 
The  only  plea  we  offer  in  extenuation  of 
the  offence  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  readers  of  The  Journal  should  know  its 
Editor,  and  the  State  at  large  should  know 
its  Superintendent.  .  j.  p.  m. 


THE  FARMER'S  NEED. 


THE  following  communication  appeared 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Lewistown 
Gazette,  Therein  it  is  shown  by  a  farmer 
that  the  "  Farmer's  Need  **  is  better  educa- 
tion, and  that  he  should  endeavor  to  obtain 
it  through  the  district  school.  As  he  says, 
"  the  condition  of  his  district  school  should 
be  the  farmer*s  first  care." 

Farmers  are  said  to  be  the  mainstay  of  a 
nation.  Upon  the  rural  population  depends  the 
prosperity  of  our  country.  How  can  this  be  ? 
Are  not  our  great  railroads,  steamship  lines, 
telegraphs,  the  great  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  enterprises,  that  give  life  to 
our  people  and  make  our  natiou  a  busy  hive  of 
industry — are  not  these  carried  on  by  city  peo- 
ple ?  Is  not  even  the  machinery,  which  does 
so  much  to  lighten  the  farmer's  labors,  largely 
invented  by  others  than  farmers  ?  Our  laws 
also  are  chiefly  made  and  administered  by 
those  who  dwell  in  cities  and  large  towns. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  the  life-giving  blood  of  the 
nation  is  found  in  the  rural  districts.  These 
very  men  who  stand  forth  as  the  great  leaders 
of  society,  are  country-bred  or  the  immediate 
descendants  of  country-bred  people. 

The  purer  air  and  purer  associations  produce 
"physical  and  moral  stamina,"  which  being 
drawn  into  the  city,  is  there  consumed  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  generations.  Cities  left 
to  themselves  would  perish  from  physical  and 
moral  degeneration.  The  constant  influx  from 
the  country  keeps  them  alive. 

It  is  thus  that  we  see  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
country  depends  upon  its  agriculture ;  and  we 
also  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  country 
should  send  the  city  men  and  women  well  de- 
veloped in  all  respects. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  physical  and 
moral  life  of  the  country  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  city ;  but  the  same  is  not  true  of  its  intel- 
lectual life,  and  here  is  the  source,  largely  at 
least,  of  the  farmer's  evils. 

Let  farmers  organize.  There  is  great  power 
in  organization,  but  organization  must  be 
founded  on  intelligence  and  directed  by  intel- 
ligence, or  evil  and  not  good  will  result. 

The  massing  of  humanity  in  our  cities  is 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  schools  and  the 
means  of  intelligence  ;  hence  the  superior  in- 
tellectual life  thereof.  This  superiority  is  daily 
drawing  some  of  the  best  families  from  the 
country — families  that  the  country  cannot  well 
spare.  And  this  also  explains  why  boys  leave 
the  old  country  home  for  the  city.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  lazy,  but  because  of  the  supe- 
rior attractions  belongingto  things  of  the  mind. 
Raise  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  up  to 
the  level  of  its  physical  and  moral  life,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  will  not  wish  to  leave  the  dear 
old  homestead,  and  farmers  will  become  the 
most  influential  class  of  the  nation,  inventing 
their  own  machinery,  and  able  by  the  help  of 
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science — ^we  have  reason  to  believe — ^to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  is  one. 

The  condition  of  his  district  school,  then, 
should  be  the  farmer's  first  care.  A  good 
school  is  his  greatest  need.  The  isolation  of 
country  life  makes  the  school  problem  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  it  can  be  mastered.  After  the 
course  in  the  districtschool  has  been  thoroughly 
mastered,  let  him  send  to  the  nearest  best 
school  of  higher  grade,  and  so  on  till  his  chil- 
dren are  equal  in  intellect  to  those  of  the  city. 
Indeed,  instead  of  its  being  true  that  the  farm- 
er does  not  need  much  school  education,  he 
really  needs  a  better  course  than  his  city  cousin. 
The  daily  contact  of  men  of  many  minds 
and  the  many  means  of  intellectual  growlh 
near  at  hand  makes  the  man  of  the  city  intel- 
ligent, even  though  his  school  training  may  have 
been  brief.  This  means  of  mind-growth  is 
largely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  countryman. 

These  reflections  have  been  jotted  down 
hastily  after  spending  a  pleasant  aay  at  a  most 
delightful  gathering  of  farmers. 

►  •  ^ 


HOW  PARENTS  CAN  AID  PUPILS. 


A  SERIES  of  articles  written  by  S.  B. 
Mc.Cormick,  esq.,  of  Johnstown,  for 
one  of  the  county  papers,  thus  sums  up  the 
different  ways  in  which  parents  can  aid 
their  children  in  their  work  at  school : 

1st.  They  can  aid  them  by  smiles  and  good 
works.  When  children  learn  that  their  efforts 
at  school  please  their  parents,  they  will  be  the 
more  willing  to  push  forward  in  study.  And  a 
smile,  or  a  kind  look,  or  an  encouraging  word, 
costs  nothing.     It  is  cheap  help. 

2d.  They  can  aid  them  by  asking  questions 
about  their  studies  and  their  progress ;  the  num- 
ber of  lessons ;  the  manner  of  reciting ;  the 
time  of  reciting  ;  whether  their  lessons  are  al- 
ready prepared,  or  whether  they  must  yet  learn 
them.  All  these  little  questions  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  young  mind. 

3d.  They  can  aid  them  in  purchasing  suit- 
able books,  enough  of  them,  and  furnished  at 
the  proper  time.  Children  cannot  study  in 
classes  without  suitable  books,  and  these  books 
should  be  furrfished  before  the  term  com- 
mences, and  not  after — often  weeks  or  months 
after  commencement  day. 

4th.  They  can  aid  them  by  being  kind  to  the 
teacher,  and  by  visiting  his  school.  They  need 
not  remain  long  in  school — just  a  peep  in,  a 
fashionable  call,  will  do — just  time  enough 
spent  to  create  the  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pils that  they  are  interested ^in  the  cause  of 
education. 

6th.  They  can  aid  them  in  cold  or  wet  days 
by  taking  them  to  school,  and  by  calling  for 
them  when  school  is  out,  or  by  given  them  the 
fun  of  an  occasional  sleigh-ride  to  and  from 
school.  All  these  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
attention  show  that  education  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment,  when  grown-up  persons  take  an 
interest  in  the  school. 

6th.  They  can  aid  them  by  attending  exam- 


inations and  exhibitions,  and  by  giving  proper 
encouragement  to  their  youthful  efforts.  Even 
•if  these  efforts  are  somewhat  child-like,  yet,  by 
giving  attention  to  the  effort,  and  due  promin- 
ence to  those  who  take  part  in  such  exercises, 
their  value  becomes  enhanced. 

7th.  They  can  aid  them  by  frowning  down 
all  those  little  bickerings  which  often  arise, 
and  by  refusing  to  listen  to  trifling  complaints. 
This  is  negative  aid,  but  it  often  has  as  much 
weight  as  positive  aid. 


»  •  ^ 


ILLINOIS  TALK  TO  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 


TT7E  have  received  a  copy  of  the  recent 
VV  report  of  Hon.  James  P.  Siade,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  In  it  we  find  some  plain  talk 
to  the  school  directors  of  that  state.  We 
print  it  below,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
school  directors.  Not  that  we  assume  that 
Pennsylvania  school  directors  need  the  same 
kind  of  advice — we  will  allow  them  to  be 
their  own  judges  in  this  respect — but  we  are 
sure  thisy  will  be  pleased  to  learn  how  much 
better  they  perform  their  duties  than  their 
brother  officers  out  on  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Slade  complains,  first,  of  short  school 
terms,  and  charges  that  as  school  directors 
have  power  to  levy  the  school  taxes,  they 
are  responsible  for  the  wrong  done  children 
by  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing school  only  for  a  period  of  four  or  five 
months.  He  asserts  that  "  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  education  the  average  child 
will  acquire  in  so  short  a  time  cannot,  by 
any  stretch  of  courtesy,  be  called  a  good 
common  school  education." 

We  quote  the  remaining  paragraphs  in 
full. 

Directors,  too,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
poor  teaching  done  in  many  country  schools. 
They  are  frequently  too  ready  to  employ  the 
cheapest  teacher  that  offers  his  services,  paying 
less  regard  to  his  qualifications  than  to  his 
price.  The  successful  effort  made  to  save  five 
dollars  a  month  in  teachers'  wages  has  made 
many  a  school  worthless  for  a  term,  and  de- 
moralized it  for  three  or  four  terms.  I  am  not 
pleading  that  teachers  shall  be  paid  exorbitant 
wages ;  only  for  this :  That  directors  shall  rec- 
ognize, in  their  management  of  school  affairs, 
as  they  do  in  their  own  business,  that  skill  and 
special  training  and  experience  are  things  of 
value,  and  that  ignorance  and  incompetency 
and  inexperience  are  dear  at  any  price.  If  it 
be  said  that  competent  teachers  are  not  to  be 
had  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  I  am  ready  to  admit  the 
fact ;  but  a  little  better  pay  would  draw  compe- 
tent persons  to  the  profession,  and  lead  them  to 
incur  the  expense  of  professional  training  ;  and 
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it  would  also  keep  many  an  excellent  teacher 
from  leaving  the  profession  for  more  lucrative 
employment.  Let  there  be  a  well-established' 
demand  for  good  teachers,  at  fairly  remunera- 
tive wages,  and  the  supply  will  equal  the  de- 
mand in  a  short  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demand  is  for  cheap  teachers,  regardless  of 
quality,  the  supply  will  be  abundant,  at  wages 
below  the  pay  of  farm-hands  and  kitchen-girls. 
I  am  satisned  that  a  very  small  amount  judi- 
ciously added  to  the  amount  now  paid  to 
teachers  would  be  repaid  ten-fold  and  more,  in 
the  increased  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

A  still  greater  gain  will  be  made  if,  in  districts 
where  fair  wages  are  already  paid,  as  well  as  in 
others,  directors  will,  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  look  after  the  interests  of  relatives 
less  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  more ;  drop 
favoritism,  and  seek  for  merit ;  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  "the  weary,  the  needy,  the  changeling,  the 
improvident,  the  unfortunate,"  that  are  impor- 
tunate for  a  place,  and  listen  only  to  the  claims 
of  the  live,  cultured  and  faithful  teacher.  A 
fruitful  source  of  poor  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  is,  that  in  too  many  districts  the  son  or 
daughter,  niece  or  nephew  of  a  director,  even 
though  barely  able  to  get  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cations, easily  secures  the  school  through 
family  influence  and  favor;  while  an  applicant 
much  more  competent,  and  willing  to  teach  for 
the  same  pay,  not  being  connected  %^  ties  of 
blood  or  marriage  with  a  director,  is  passed  by. 
This  evil  has  been  felt  to  be  so  great  in  some 
States  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  leg- 
islative enactment.  In  the  absence  of  any 
statute  upon  the  subject,  the  remedy  in  this 
State  lies  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors.  Upon  their  faithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  highest  duty  depends  also 
whemer  the  school  shall  be  in  the  charge  of  a 
genuine  teacher,  or  a  mere  time-ser\'er.  There 
have  been  many  excellent  teachers  who  have 
entered  the  school  room  with  no  intention  of 
making  teaching  a  profession,  and  have  done 
good  work  while  there.  Intelligent  young  men 
and  women,  themselves  struggling  for  an  edu- 
cation and  thirsting  after  knowledge,  have 
proved  excellent  teachers ;  their  enthusiasm 
and  good  sense  supplying,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
methods.  Against  such  as  these  I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  see  the  sohool-room  closed — at  least 
not  until  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
for  all  the  schools,  who  have  added  to  their 
study  of  books  special  preparation  for  their 
chosen  vocation.  But  the  aoor  of  the  school 
room  should  be  unhesitatingly  shut  in  the  face 
of  the  broken-down  of  other  professions  who 
are  seeking  an  asylum,  of  those  whose  only 
claim  is  that  they  want  or  need  to  make  a  little 
money,  and  of  the  tramps  and  quacks  who 
infest  the  teacher's  profession  as  well  as  others 
— and  the  directors  must  shut  the  door ;  the 
people's  money  should  not  be  squandered  in 
such  charity ;  the  children's  birthright  should 
not  be  bestowed  upon  mendicants. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  astonishing 
frequency  with  which  teachers  are  changed  in 
ungraded  schools,  and  of  the  gr^eat  evils  that 


flow  therefrom.  Here,  too,  we  must  look  to 
school  directors  for  the  remedy.  The  great 
reason  for  the  change  during  the  year  is,  that 
the  summer  school  is  usually  smaller  than  the 
winter  school,  and  the  average  age  of  the  pupils 
is  much  lower;  and  so,  a  cheaper  teacher  is 
employed.  This  practice,  so  common,  of  plac- 
ing teachers  of  limited  experience  and  schol- 
arship in  charge  of  these  schools  for  the 
summer  term,  is  no  doubt  due,  in  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  their  services  can  be  had 
for  small  pay,  and  in  part  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  as  competent  to  teach  the  little  child- 
ren as  those  of  better  scholarship  and  more 
extended  experience  in  teaching.  That  this  is 
a  serious  mistake,  has  been  often  demonstrated. 
The  statement  that  it  is  the  highest  wisdom  to 
secure  for  the  instruction  of  young  pupils  the 
best  teachers  to  be  had,  is  so  susceptible  and 
easy  of  proof,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  nearly  all 
persons  of  intelligence  admit  it  to  be  true ;  but 
in  practice,  how  few  do  so !  The  manner  in 
which  pupils  are  employed  and  led  in  their  first 
efforts  to  learn,  has  much  to  do  with  their  future 
progress  and  attainments.  It  is  not  in  tHe  na- 
ture of  children  to  be  idle.  Activity  is  the  law 
of  their  being.  They  love  to  do,  and  they 
learn  by  doing.  The  most  successful  teachers 
are  those  who  know  best  how  to  direct  and 
utilize  this  activity  of  children  for  their  own 
good.  If,  when  children  first  go  to  school,  they 
are  required  to  do  what  is  suited  to  their  capac- 
ity, they  will  find  a  pleasure  in  doing ;  and  if  the 
work  of  each  succeeding  day  is  so  arranged 
that  it  will  follow  in  natural  order  that  of  the 
preceding  day,  it  will  help  to  fix  what  has 
formerly  been  learned  or  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  add  thereto  something  new.  To 
pupils  thus  taught  the  school  room  will  be  a 
pleasant  resort — a  place  of  work,  it  is  true,  but 
work  of  a  kind  that  will  be  both  interesting 
and  beneficial.  In  other  to  have  such  teach- 
ing, great  pains  must  be  taken  to  select  teachers 
who  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
child-mind  and  its  needs.  And  it  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  and  highest  efficiency  of 
our  schools  that  teachers  of  this  class  shall 
have  charge  of  them  during  the  summer  term, 
when  only  the  younger  pupils  are  enrolled,  as 
that  they  shall  during  the  winter  term. 

Money,  it  is  true,  may  be  saved  by  engaging 
an  incompetent  instead  of  a  skillful  teacher, 
but  the  loss  to  the  pupils  will  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  amount  thus  saved.  But  the 
gain  is  not  so  great  in  dollars  and  cents  as  is 
imagined ;  for  a  teacher  will  almost  always  ac- 
cept employment  at  a  lower  rate  for  seven  or 
eight  montns  than  he  will  for  four  or  five  ;  and 
whatever  gain  there  is  of  this  kind  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  a  good 
teacher  is  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  the  second 
term  than  he  is  the  first.  For  it  must  have 
come  within  the  observation  of  every  one,  that 
the  schools  which  remain  in  charge  of  an  in- 
telligent, efficient  teacher,  year  after  year,  show 
much  better  results  than  the  schools  which 
change  teachers  every  term  or  every  year.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  directors  should 
recognize  a  fact  so  evident,  and  an  underlying 
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principle  that  is  so  patent.  They  cannot 
acquit  themselves  of  moral,  if  they  can  of  legal, 
malfeasance  in  office,  if  they  displace  a  compe- 
tent and  worthy  teacher  for  a  relative  or  favor- 
ite, or  for  any  saving  of  expense  that  is  not 
imperative. 

One  other  duty  imposed,  by  law  upon  direc- 
tors is  much  neglected.     I  refer  to  visiting  and 
inspecting  schools.     Directors  have  done  well 
when  they  have  employed  a  good  teacher  and 
seen  to  it  that  the  school-house  is  made  com- 
fortable and  supplied  with  what  is  needful  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  school ;  but  they 
fall   short  of  the  performance  of  their  whole 
duty,  if,  having  done  so  much,  they  leave  the 
teacher  to  do  the  rest.     They    should    keep 
themselves  well  informed  of  the  condition  of 
the  school,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  same 
from  time  to  time ;    for  only  by  so  doing  can 
they  be  ready,  to  counsel  wisely  with  the  teacher, 
as  he  has  a  right  to  expect  them  to  do.     By 
their  visits,   too,   they  can  give  support  and 
countenance  to  the  teacher,  and  stimulate  both 
him   and  the   pupils  to  more  zealous  efforts. 
The^  are  the  official  guardians  of  the  school, 
And  both  children  and  parents  are  influenced 
much  in  their  estimate  of  the  school  by  the  de- 
gree of  interest  which  they  see  the  directors 
manifest  in  it.    A  great  many  duties,  some  of 
them  quite  onerous,  are  imposed  by  law  upon 
directors — and  for  all  they  receive  no  pay;  still, 
since   I   know  from  my  own  observation  how 
much  good  it  is  possible  for  them  to  accomplish 
by  a  careful  supervision  of  their  schools,  I  can- 
not hesitate  to  urge  upon  them  to  give  the  time, 
and  to  take  the  pains,  that  the  careful  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  demands. 


»  •  ^ 


HELP  FOR  SWARTHMORE. 


THE  following  circular-letter  has  been 
issued  to  the  numerous  friends  of 
Swarthmore  College,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  We  give  it  the  benefit  of  insertion  in 
our  columns,  in  the  hope  that  the  wider 
circulation  of  so  brief  and  clear  a  statement 
of  the  situation  may  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  some  who  would  not  otherwise  see  the 
circular  or  learn  of  the  plan  proposed  for 
the  speedy  relief  of  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  the  College. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  Month,  29th,  1881. 

The  main  building  of  Swarthmore  College 
was  totally  destroyed,  so  far  as  it  was  combust- 
ible, by  the  fire  which  occurred  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  inst. 

The  Managers  have  made  temporary  kr- ' 
rangements  for  continuing  at  Media,  two  miles 
distant,  the  instruction  of  the  current  term,  have 
decided  that  the  college  building  shall  be  im- 
mediately restored,  and  now  have  to  face  the 
question  of  ways  and  means. 

Though  a  considerable  sum  will  be  recovered 
from  the  insurance  companies,  it  is  clearly  im- 


possible to  restore  the  building  to  its  original 
condition  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  new  money,  and  this  money  can 
only  be  expected  from  those  who  are  interested 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  College. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  while  Swarthmore 
College  has  to  a  great  extent  fulfilled  the  pur- 
poses of  its  many  founders,  and  has,  by  its 
large  usefulness,  justified  their  efforts  in  its  be- 
half, these  results  have  been  attained  at  the  cost 
of  the  most  assiduous  attention  of  a  compara- 
tively small  circle  of  Friends,  who  have  in 
many  cases  supplemented  their  sacrifices  of 
time  and  toil  by  money  contributions  or  dona- 
tions. 

While  this  constant  generosity  has  thus  far 
prevented  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  College 
finances,  and  debt  has  been  sedulously  avoided, 
solicitude  has  often  been  felt  by  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  falls,  lest  it  might  sonie  day  be- 
come necessary  either  to  diminish  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  College,  or  to  increase  its  pres- 
ent very  moderate  charges.  Many  desirable 
objects,  among  them  a  reduction  of  the  charges 
in  the  Preparatory  Department,  have  been 
quite  unattainable. 

The  finances  of  the  College  should  now  be 
placed  upon  a  secure  footing  by  large  increase 
of  stock  subscriptions,  and  by  additions  to  its 
endowment  fund,  or  by  donations. 

No  tMp  or  three  persons  can  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  needful  money,  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  they  should  do  so.  In  order  that  interest 
in  the  College  should  be  widely  spread,  the 
material  means  necessary  for  construction  and 
maintenance,  as  well  as  the  earnest  and  sus- 
tained effort  required  for  its  guidance  and 
good  government,  should  be  drawn  from  a 
wide  circle. 

In  this  time  of  general  pihsperity,  there  can 
be  no  real  difficulty  in  giving  the  money  which 
Swarthmore  needs ;  and  each  person  interested 
in  the  important  work  of  the  institution,  or  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  should  decide  to  give 
freely  and  promptly,  without  waiting  for  any 
special  or  personal  appeal.  It  is  qjbviously 
necessary  that  those  in  charge  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  College  should  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible what  amount  of  funds  they  may  count 
upon,  in  order  that  their  work  may  be  planned 
in  accordance  therewith. 

When  the  devoted  men  and  women  who 
undertook  the  heavy  task  of  erecting  the  Col- 
lege were  met  in  their  call  for  funds  by  cavils 
and  doubts,  they  could  answer  only  by  exhort- 
ations to  faith  in  the  promise  that  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  would  return.  Now  that  the 
College,  stricken  by  disaster  after  a  career  of 
uninterrupted  usefulness  and  honor,  solicits  the 
means  for  continuing  and  extending  that  course 
of  activity  which  has  already  diffused  so  many 
blessings,  its  past  career  of  utility,  achieved  by 
too  limited  means,  answers  the  doubters. 

A  loss  of  $25,000  will  probably  be  incurred  in 
this  year's  business ;  that  is,  the  unavoidable 
current  expenses  will,  under  the  circumstances, 
probably  exceed  by  that  amount  the  current 
revenue  of  the  year. 

Of  the  authorized  capital  stock  ($500,000), 
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about  ^160,000  remain  unissued.  It  is  desira- 
ble that  the  whole  of  this  should  now  be  taken, 
and  that  the  endowment  fund  should  be  largely 
increased ;  also,  that  this  year's  losses  should 
be  made  good. 

Contributors  may  designate  whether  they 
wish  their  contributions  to  be  represented  by 
stock,  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  fund,  or 
to  be  applied  to  current  deficit.  Until  the  stock 
is  exhausted,  it  will  be  issued  to  those  who  ex- 
press a  preference  to  have  their  contributions 
represented  by  stock. 

Subscriptions  for  either  purpose  may  be  paid 
at  once  in  cash,  or,  if  preferred,  in  three  instal- 
ments, viz :  one-fifth  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
two-fifths  Third  Month  ist,  1882,  and  two-fifths 
Ninth  Month  ist,  1882. 

Joseph  Wharton, 
Clement  Biddle, 
James  V.  Watson, 
Daniel  Underbill, 
Eli  M.  Lamb, 

Committee  on  Appeal, 
Checks  should   be   drawn  to  the  order  of 
Robert  Biddle,  Treasurer,  and  all  subscrip- 
tions and  correspondence  should  be  addressed 

to  Isaac  H.  Clothier, 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee^  No.  801 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

For  George  L.  Maris, 

Clerk  of  Committee  on  Appeals. 


>%  ^ 


WHY  SOME  TEACHERS   FAIL. 


A  RECENT  number  of  the  Lansing  Re- 
publican contains  the  following  article. 
It  is  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  why  certain 
teachers  do  not  succeed.     The  answer  is  : 

They  are  lazy. 

They  neglect  details. 

They  have  no  eye  to  order. 

They  hope  to  get  along  without  effort. 

They  are  easily  discouraged. 

They  fail  to  know  what  the  world  is  doing. 

They  do  not  find  out  what  other  teachers  are 
doing. 

They  do  not  try  to  improve. 

They  have  too  much  outside  business. 

They  talk  politics  too  much. 

They  philosophize  on  everything  but  their 
own  business. 

They  fail  to  have  new  ideas. 

They  fail  to  use  such  as  they  have. 

They  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

They  have  become  dry,  stale,  and  repulsive 
to  live  children. 

They  think  inferior  work  does  just  as  well  as 
good  work. 
*    They  are  not  polite  enough. 

They  think  most  things  take  too  much  trou- 
ble. 

They  use  poor  judgment. 

They  fail  to  practice  what  the  educational 
papers  tell  them. 

They  rely  on  the  little  stock  of  goods  they 
began  business  with. 

They  do  not  study  the  children. 


They  forget  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  an  art 
that  requires  study. 

They  can  see  the  weak  points  in  their  schol- 
ars, but  not  in  themselves. 

They  are  stingy  toward  themselves. 

They  read  no  educational  papers  or  books. 

They  know  so  much  they  will  learn  no  more. 

They  think  they  cannot  learn  anything  more 
about  their  art. 

They  are  trying  to  go  into  something  else. 

They  do  not  determine  to  be  the  best  teach- 
ers in  the  place. 

They  are  rusty,  and  without  ambition. 

They  began  with  a  small  stock  of  ideas,  and 
have  not  increased  it. 

They  follow  the  same  method  with  each  class. 

They  keep  away  from  their  pupils. 

They  never  visit  the  parents. 

They  attend  no  teachers*  meetings. 

They  do  not  seek  for  inspiration  by  studying 
the  methods  of  the  best  teachers. 

They  complain  too  much. 

They  do  not  see  that  the  profession  is  as  high 
as  the  teachers  themselves  raise  it. 

They  do  not  study  the  great  masters  of  the 
art. 

They  drop  the  school  when  it  is  out,  and 
never  think  of  it  again  until  they  come  before 
their  pupils  next  day. 

They  under-rate  the  business. 

They  think  any  one  can  teach  who  knows  a 
little  about  the  studies. 

They  over-estimate  themselves. 

They  under-estimate  the  pupils. 

They  think  the  school  was  made  for  them. 

They  neglect  to  think  of  the  pupil's  good  at 
every  point. 

They  do  ^t  take  common  sense  as  the 
guide,  but  hug  a  formalism  handed  down  from 
the  dark  ages. 

They  do  not  study  over  the  lessons. 

They  do  not  travel,  etc.,  and  all  to  be  a  bet- 
ter teacher. 

They  fail  to  manage  with  tact. 

They  are  not  in  real  earnest  to  teach,  so  that 
"to-morrow  finds  them  farther  than  to-day." 


»  •  ^ 


THE  PAY  OF  TEACHERS. 


THE  Rutland,  Vt,  Herald  and  Globe,  says 
very  wisely  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  teachers : 
"  The  low  wages  that  admit  of  no  savings,  if 
the  teacher  has  a  family,  is  the  blight  upon  a 
profession  that  contains  within  its  exercise 
more  possibilities  for  good,  in  multiplying  the 
best  manhood  and  womanhood  through  the 
unceasing  manipulation  of  character  in  its 
plastic  immaturity,  than  even  the  pulpit,  for  the 
teacher  comes  into  closer  contact  with  the 
growing  youth  of  the  country  than  even  the 
parent. 

"Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  who  serve 
for  meager  wages  have  no  call  to  their  profes- 
sion, for  the  very  reason  that  they  take  no  per- 
manent interest  in  it;  they  never  expect  to 
follow  it  for  a  life-calling,  so  they  cannot  give 
it  the  necessary  pains,  the  essential  enthusiasm ; 
but  once  let  it  be  understood  that  good  work 
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and  exceptional  gifts  for  teaching  are  sure  of  a 
reward  thatt  will  not  by  its  meagemess  compel 
celibacy,  or  the  domestic  economy  of  a  church 
mouse,  and  more  men  of  exceptional  tact, 
talent  and  manhood  would  follow  teaching  for 
a  life-work." 

The  Tribune  has  for  many  years  advanced 
these  very  arguments,  and  is  glad  to  see  many 
indications  of  a  growing  public  sentiment  con- 
cerning better  wages  and  stricter  requirements. 
— New  York  Tribune, 

The  above  from  newspapers  published  in 
other  states  is  applicable  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  disastrous  effects  of  a  niggardly  policy 
in  reducing  teachers'  salaries  is  well  shown 
hy  the  following  statement  from  the  Waynes- 
burg  Republican^  Greene  county : 

The  effective  teaching  force  of  Greene 
county,  has  been  sadly  weakened  within  the 
past  year  by  the  mistaken  economy  of  expect- 
mg  good  work  on  poor  pay.  The  school  world 
is  wide  awake,  and  makes  a  point  wherever  it 
catches  a  community  napping.  It  has  captured 
from  us  Dr.  Fraser,  ex-Supt.  Hoge,  Prof. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  Miss  Patton,  a  corps 
eompetent  to  successfully  manage  and  instruct 
the  best  College  in  the  State.  Aside  from  this 
the  "  fippany  bit"  policy  has  driven  ex-Supt. 
Teal  and  Frank  W.  Downey,  both  approved 
teachers,  out  of  the  profession.  We  can  ill 
afford  such  draughts  upon  our  army  of  teachers. 
It  cannot  but  tell  very  seriously  upon  our  edu- 
cational interests.  And  the  next  Teachers' 
Institute,  if  we  are  going  to  have  another,  must 
painfully  feel  this  breach  in  the  line.  When 
will  our  school  director^'  learn  tl¥|t  our  educa- 
tional are  our  best  interests,  whicn  can  only  be 
promoted  through  the  maintaining  of  good 
schools,  and  that  poor  schools  are  obstructive 
and  positively  injurious  ?  Good  schools  can 
only  be  enjoyed  by  means  of  efficient  teachers, 
and  such  teachers  can  only  be  retained  by  re- 
munerative salaries.  A  man  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  in  Greene  county  for  $30  per 
month  when  his  services  are  worth  from  %^o  to 
l^ioo  pex  month  in  a  neighboring  county. 

The  West  Chester  Republican  of  late  date 
discusses  the  subject  in  a  generous  spirit. 
Its  sentiments  must  meet  the  approval  of 
all  intelligent,  right-thinking  men.  Hear 
what  it  says : 

There  is  not  so  much  complaint  as  formerly, 
but  there  is  a  well-defined  feeling  among  the 
numerous  school  teachers  of  this  county  and 
other  counties  of  the  state,  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive as  much  compensation  for  the  services 
they  give  and  the  labor  they  perform  as  they 
should.  With  such  a  feeling  rankling  in  the 
hearts  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  there  is  great  danger  that 
there  will  not  be  that  energy  and  care  put  to 
the  work  that  there  should  be.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  blame  the  school  teacher  for  that.  Any- 
body who  is  underpaid  for  labor  or  services  is 
apt  to  do  that  work  about  half.  There  is  no 
economy  in  it,   and    better  paid  and  better  I 


treated  people  will  always  do  their  work  more 
heartily  and  cheerfully,  and  a  great  deal  more 
efficiently.  As  with  these,  so  it  is  with  the  school 
teacher.  While  there  may  be  some  who  would 
do  just  as  well  at  $25  per  month  as  at  ^50,  they 
are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  labor — 
lor  teaching  is  labor  performed. 

The  schools  shoula  be  made  as  efficient  as 
possible.  While  we  have  no  complaint  to  make, 
we  must  say  that  with  all  our  boasted  excel- 
lence of  the  common  school  system  of  this  state, 
it  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be  or  might  be. 
There  are  many  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  employed.  Why?  Because  older, 
more  experienced  and  abler  ones  can  make 
more  money  elsewhere  in  the  same  business  or 
at  some  other  avocation.  That  is  a  natural  out- 
come of  all  poorly-paid  teachers.  There  are 
too  many  incompetent  teachers  and  negligent 
teachers.  If  they  were  receiving  the  salaries 
they  should,  they  might  do  better,  and  the  dis- 
trict could  then  be  a  little  more  particular  as  to 
the  class  of  instructors  they  employed.  Ches- 
ter county  has  a  system  of  schools  which  will 
rate  very  fair.  Superintendent  Harvey  has  done 
good  work,  and  made  much  of  the  mate- 
rial he  has  on  hand.  But  tioes  any  one  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  if  there  was  $25,  or  even 
$15  per  month,  added  to  the  salary  of  every 
teacher,  it  would  improve  the  tone  of  the  school, 
promote  efficiency  of  instruction,  and  put  a 
vigor  into  the  preceptor  which  would  more  than 
repay  the  small  amount  of  additional  expense  ? 
Niggardliness%i  school  teaching  appropriation, 
is  what  is  crippling  the  schools.  If  it  were  not 
for  that  stingmess,  these  public  schools  of  ours 
would  be  good  enough  to  send  our  children  to 
until  they  attained  a  moderate  education.  But 
now  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  merchants, 
and  mechanics  throughout  the  county  must 
needs  send  their  children  to  a  pay  school,  be- 
cause they  think  they  will  learn  more.  May 
be  they  will,  but  if  they  do  learn  more  it  is  be- 
cause the  teachers  are  better  paid,  and  can  af- 
ford to  give  so  much  more  attention  and  time 
to  their  work.  Why  not  put  that  money  upon 
the  public  schools  ?  Ever)-^  village  and  hamlet 
would  then  have  to  do  away  with  its  pay  schools. 
If  the  public  school  is  as  good,  people  wouldn't 
be  foolish  enough  to  pay  again  for  what  they  al- 
ready have. 

The  time  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  has  arrived, 
in  this  public  school  matter.  The  fault  may  be 
with  the  directors  partly,  but  not  with  the  teach- 
ers. They  give  all  they  are  paid  for.  The 
directors  ought  to  be  more  liberal,  and  use 
more  foresight.  The  real  secret  of  the  Ques- 
tion, however,  is  with  the  people.  They  don't 
want  higher  taxes.  They  can't  see  that  they 
are  really  paying  double  for  their  whistle  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  and  making  the  common 
school  system  little  better  than  a  farce. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  and  it  should  receive  much 
thought  and  consideration.  We  want  better 
schools  that  the  children  may  have  a  good  edu- 
cation at  home,  under  the  eye  of  the  parent, 
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and  where  they  can  be  of  service,  and  live 
better,  morally  and  physically.  To  secure  bet- 
ter schools  we  must  have  better  teachers,  or 
at  least  better  paid  teachers.  These  latter  can- 
not pay  themselves,  and  so  the  burden  of  this 
work  comes  upon  the  people ;  and  the  people 
ought  to  take  nrm  hold  of  it,  and  act  quickly. 
If  they  give  it  the  proper  thought  they  will 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  without  any  one's 
telling  them. 


»  •  < 


INSPECTORS  IN  IRELAND. 


SCHOOL  Inspectors  in  Ireland  are  officers 
corresponding  to  our  superintendents  of 
schools.  Before  being  chosen,  they  undergo 
a  rigid  examination.  The  following  were 
the  questions  on  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  asked  of  candidates  at  a  recent 
examination.  The  time  allowed  for  writing 
out  the  answers  was  three  hours.  How 
many  of  the  superintendents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania recently  commissioned  would  like  to 
try  their  hands  on  them  ? 

1.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced Milton  to  write  his  letter  on  Education, 
and  what  do  you  know  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  ? 

2.  Explain,  from  the  context,  the  purport  of 
the  following  passages  or  portions  of  pass- 
ages:— 

(i)  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which 
have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing 
and  so  unsuccessful. 

(2)  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and 
most  profitable  way  of  learning  languages. 

(3)  I  call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous 
education  that  which (complete  the  sen- 
tence). 

(4)  For  their  studies (what  is  the  curri- 
culum he  prescribes?) 

3.  To  whom,  and  in  what  year,  did  Locke 
address  his  Thoughts  on  Education  ?  What 
rules  does  he  lay  down  as  to  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  body  t 

4.  What  opinions  does  Locke  hold  as  to  Re- 
wards and  Punishments,  respectively,  in  the 
Education  of  Children  ? 

5.  Discuss  Locke's  views  on  the  relative 
merits  of  Public  and  Private  Education. 

6.  In  what  sequence  does  Locke  arrange  the 
various  branches  of  Education  ?  How  fa.r  do 
you  agree  with  him  ? 

7.  Give  a  concise  account  of  Ascham's  life, 
and  state  in  detail  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote  the  "  Scholemaster."  What  is 
the  meaning  of  his  allusion  to  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  Preface  ? 

8.  Give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  "  Scholemas- 
ter," dwelling  more  particularly  on  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  you  consider  of  value  in  the 
present  day  and  for  all  times. 

9.  How  does  Ascham  divide  and  subdivide 
the  Poetical,  the  Historical,  the  Philosophical, 
and  the  Oratorical  styles  respectively  ? 

10.  W^hat  principles  does  Robinson  lay  down 


as  to  the  right  method  of  teaching  the  mean- 
ings of  words  in  a  reading  lesson,  and  to  what 
errors  is  the  teacher  liable  in  carrying  out  that 
method  ? 

1 1 .  Compare  and  discuss  the  methods  recom- 
mended by  Robinson  and  Joyce  respectively 
for  teaching  Grammar.  What  method  would 
you  adopt  yourself? 

12.  What  are  the  principal  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  teaching  Geography  ? 

13.  What  does  Robinson  say  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  carefully  and  skillfully 
the  study  and  practice  of  Numeration  and  No- 
tation ?  What  does  Joyce  lay  down  as  to  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  ? 

14.  Discuss  the  value  of  the  Monitorial  Sys- 
tem. 


»  •  < 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
EUROPE. 


THE  following  brief  statements  will  show 
that  the  movement  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  education  is  much  more  marked 
in  Europe  than  it  is  with  us  : 

GERMANY. 

In  Germany  there  are  technical  schools  of 
three  grades,  and  in  addition,  special  trade 
schools.  In  connection  with  tne  primary 
schools  there  are  the  "Fortbildung  Schulen,  ' 
or  technical  schools  for  improvement,  in  which 
elementary  instruction  is  given  in  various 
branches  of  trade  and  manumcture.  In  con- 
nection with  the  gymansien  and  realschulen, 
(classical  and  non-classical  secondary  schools), 
there  is  in  every  large  town  a  "  Gewerbeschule" 
(trade  school),  in  which  a  middle  class  techni- 
cal instruction  is  given.  There  are  about  ninety 
"  Gewerbeschulen,"  or  special  technical  schools 
in  Germany.  Their  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes, besides  the  ordinary  technical  branches, 
two  modern  languages.  The  German  educa- 
tors have  repeatedly  petitioned  their  respective 
governments  to  grant  the  Gewerbeschulen  the 
same  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  gymnasien  and 
realschulen. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT   CARLSRUHE. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  received  the 
latest  report  of  the  celebrated  polytechnic 
school  at  Carlsruhe.  This  school  was  founded 
in  1865.  Its  course  of  instruction  is  arranged 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  civil  engineers,  archi- 
tects, chemists,  and  forest  officers,  in  general 
education,  and  in  the  special  sciences  necessary 
to  them  ;  instruction  is  also  given  in  finance, 
pharmacy,  ^^eometry,  and  in  natural  sciences. 
Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
graphic  exercises,  practical  work  in  the  labor- 
atories and  workshops,  and  excursions.  The 
school  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  superintended 
by  a  director,  who  is  appointed  annually  by  the 
Grand  Duke.  No  pupil  is  admitted  unless  he 
can  produce  a  graduation  certificate  of  a  Gei:# 
man  gymnasium  or  a  realschule  of  the  first 
order.    The  polytechnic  school  has  41  regular 
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professors  and  12  assistants.  The  number  of 
students  is  1,200. 

AUSTRIA. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  industrial  schools 
in  Austria  is  the  Vienna  Weaving  School. 
This  school  has  two  departments — i.  The 
weaving  school,  and  2.  The  school  for  draw- 
ing as  applied  to  manufacturing.  The  pupil 
can,  at  his  own  discretion,  attend  either  one  or 
both  classes.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  for- 
mer three  days  a  week  from  8  to  12  a.  m.,  and 
in  the  latter  on  the  other  three  days  of  the 
week  at  the  same  hours.  In  both  depart- 
ments  pupils    are  taught   on    Sundays    from 

8  to    12  a.  m.,  and   on  Mondays    fropi  6    to 

9  p.  m.  All  instruction  is  free,  but  the 
pupils  must  provide  their  own  patterns 
materials,  etc.  They  must  have  passed  theia 
fourteenth  year,  and  be  able  to  show  good 
school  testamonials.  The  Ladies'  Industrial 
Association  of  Vienna  has  one  of  the  best  in- 
dustrial schools  for  young  women.  It  is  di- 
vided into  eleven  departments,  viz  :  commerce, 
French,  English,  stenography,  drawing ;  higher 
working  school,  sewing,  cutting  out,  point-lace 
work,  telegraphy,  and  general  improvement. 
Girls  may  either  do  their  own  work  at  the  school 
or  work  for  ladies  who  send  work  to  the  school ; 
in  either  case  they  receive  payment. 

The  Ladies*  Association  of  Prague  has  two 
schools ;  in  one  are  the  sections  of  commerce, 
dressmaking,  telegraphing,  and  educating 
teachers  for  the  kindergarten  ;  In  the  other, 
machine  knitting,  cutting  out,  and  sewing  are 
taught.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  two 
schools  is  200.  The  schools  are  supported  by 
state  and  provincial  grants,  and  by  subscrip- 
tions. 

SAXONY. 

Saxony  has  had  Fortbildungsschulen  (schools 
for  further  development  of  elementary  edu- 
cation) since  1875.  Before  this  date  there  had 
been  several  voluntary  schools  in  existence, 
chiefly  those  founded  by  different  trades,  or 
what  are  there  called  Sunday-schools.  These 
Sunday-schools  differ  from  the  American  Sun- 
day-schools in  this,  that  in  Saxony  they  are  not 
for  religious,  but  secular  instruction.  The  act  of 
1873  provided  for  the  establishment  of  State 
Fortbildungsschulen,  and  enacted  that  all  boys 
after  leaving  the  ordinary  elementary  school, 
after  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year, 
should  for  three  years  more,  until  the  comple- 
tion of  their  seventeenth  year,  attend  the  Fort- 
bildungsschulen, unless  their  parents  or 
guardians  were  providing  for  their  further  edu- 
tion  in  some  other  way.  The  object  of  this 
new  link  in  the  educational  system  is  to  prevent 
boys  from  forgetting  too  soon  what  they  have 
learned  at  school,  and  to  give  those  boys  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  else- 
where, a  further  education.  All  the  Fortbil- 
dungsschulen give  gratuitous  instruction.  Four 
or  SIX  hours'  work  are  given  every  week,  and 
the  hours  are  fixed  either  in  the  afternoon  or 
eiyening  of  week  days,  or  on  Sunday. 

The  education  of  the  Forbildungsschulen  is 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  fulfill  with  greater  ease 


the  duties  of  their  respective  callings.  Some 
of  the  trades  have  their  own  schools,  and  the 
State  aims,  as  far  as  possible,  at  giving  such  ed- 
ucation to  the  apprentices  of  the  various  trades 
as  suits  them  individually. 


>  •  < 


ARTHUR  AS  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


HOW  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MANAGED  THE  BOYS. 


I^HE  new  President,  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
was  once  a  teacher,  as  well  as  his  prede- 
cessor, James  A.  Garfield.  The  following 
incident  in  his  career  as  teacher  is  taken 
from  the  Troy  Times : 

In  the  year  1853,  the  writer  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  at  Cohoes.  The  high  department 
did  not  enjoy  a  very  enviable  reputation  for 
beine  possessed  of  that  respect  due  from  the 

Cupils  to  teacher.  During  the  year  there  had 
een  at  least  four  teachers  in  that  department, 
the  last  one  remaining  only  one  week.  The 
Board  of  Education  had  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  pedagogue  to  take  charge  of  the 
school,  until  a  young  man,  slender  as  a  May- 
pole and  six  feet  high  in  his  stockings,  applied 
for  the  place.  He  was  engaged  at  once,  al- 
though he  was  previously  informed  of  the  kind 
of  timber  he  would  be  obliged  to  hew. 
Promptly  at  9  o'clock,  every  scholar  was  on 
hand  to  welcome  the  man  who  had  said  that 
he  would  "  conquer  the  school  or  forfeit  his 
reputation." 

Having  called  the  morning  session  to  order, 
he  said  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  school.  He  came  with  his  mind 
prejudiced  against  the  place.  He  had  heard  of 
the  treatment  of  the  former  teachers  by  the 
pupils,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  embarrassed ;  for  he 
felt  that,  with  the  proper  recognition  of  each 
other's  rights,  teacher  and  scholars  could  live 
together  in  harmony.  He  did  not  intend  to 
threaten,  but  he  intended  to  make  the  scholars 
obey  him,  and  would  try  and  win  the  good  will 
of  all  present.  He  had  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  that  room,  and  he  wished  the  co-op- 
eration of  every  pupil  in  so  doing.  He  had  no 
club,  ruler,  or  whip,  but  appealed  directly  to 
the  hearts  of  every  young  man  and  young  lady 
in  the  room.  Whatever  he  should  do,  he  would 
at  least  show  to  the  people  of  this  place  that 
this  school  coujd  be  governed.  He  spoke  thus, 
and  feelingly  at  times,  yet  with  perfect  dignity 
he  displayed  that  executive  ability  which  in 
after  years  made  him  such  a  prominent  man. 
Of  course  the  people,  especially  the  boys,  had 
heard  fine  words  spoken  before,  and  at  once  a 
little  smile  seemed  to  flit  across  the  faces  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  past  rebellions. 

The  work  of  the  forenoon  began  when  a  lad 
of  thirteen  placed  a  marble  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  and,  with  a  snap,  sent  it  rolling 
across  the  floor.  As  the  tall  and  handsome 
teacher  saw  this  act  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
without  a  word,  walked  toward  the  lad.     "  Get 
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up,  sir,"  he  said.  The  lad  looked  at  him  to  see 
if  he  was  in  earnest;  then  he  cast  his  eyes 
toward  the  large  boys  to  see  if  they  were  not 
going  to  take  up  his  defence.  "Get  up,  sir," 
said  the  teacher  a  second  time,  and  he  took 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket  as  if  to  raise 
him.  The  lad  saw  he  had  no  common  man  to 
deal  with,  and  he  rose  from  his  seat.  "  Follow 
me,  sir,"  calmly  spoke  the  teacher,  and  he  led 
the  way  toward  the  hall,  while  the  boy  began 
to  tremble,  wondering  if  the  new  teacher  was 
going  to  take  him  out  and  kill  him.  The 
primary  department  was  presided  over  by  a 
sister  of  the  new  teacher,  and  into  this  room  he 
led  the  young  transgressor.  Turning  to  his 
sister  he  said :  "  I  have  a  pupil  for  you  ;  select 
a  seat  for  him,  and  let  him  remain  here.  If  he 
makes  any  disturbance  whatever,  inform  me." 
Turning  to  the  boy  he  said :  '*  Young  man, 
mind  your  teacher,  and  do  not  leave  your  seat 
until  I  give  you  permission,"  and  he  was  gone. 
The  lad  sat  there,  feeling  very  sheepish,  and  as 
misery  loves  company,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  gratified  to  see  the  door  open  and  observe 
his  seat-mate  enter  with  the  new  teacher,  who 
repeated  the  previous  orders,  when  he  quietly 
and  with  dignity  withdrew. 

The  number  was  subsequentlv  increased  to 
three,  the  teacher  returning  eacn  time  without 
a  word  to  the  other  scholars  concerning  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  refractory  lads.  The  effect 
upon  the  rest  of  the  school  was  remarkable. 
As  no  intimation  of  the  disposition  of  the  boys 
was  given,  not  a  shade  of  anger  displayed  on 
the  countenance  of  the  new  teacher,  nor  any 
appearance  of  blood  was  noticeable  upon  his 
hands,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  he  had 
done  with  the  three  chaps.  He  spoke  kindly 
to  all,  smiled  upon  the  scholars  who  did  well  in 
their  classes,  and  seemed  to  inspire  all  present 
with  the  truth  of  his  remarks  uttered  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  At  recess  the  mystery 
that  had  enveloped  the  school  was  cleared 
away,  for  the  three  lads  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment were  seen  as  the  rest  of  the  scholars  filed 
by  the  door.  While  all  ,the  rest  enjoyed  the 
recess,  the  three  lads  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
their  seats;  and  when  school  was  dismissed  for 
the  forenoon  the  new  teacher  entered  the  pri- 
mary room,  and  was  alone  with  the  young 
oflfcnders.  He  sat  down  by  them,  and  like  a 
father  talked  kindly  and  gave  good  advice. 
No  parent  ever  used  more  fitting  words,  nor 
more  impressed  his  offspring  with  the  fitness 
thereof,  than  did  the  new  teacher.  Dismissing 
them,  he  told  them  to  go  home,  and  when  they 
returned  to  school  to  be  good  boys. 

That  afternoon  the  boys  were  in  their  seats, 
and  in  two  weeks*  time  there  was  not  a  scholar 
in  the  room  who  would  not  do  anything  the 
teacher  asked.  He  was  beloved  by  all,  and 
his  quiet  manner  and  cool,  dignified  ways  made 
his  a  great  favorite.  He  taught  only  two  terms, 
and  every  reasonable  inducement  was  oflfered 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  remain,  but  without 
avail.  His  reply  was :  "  I  have  accomplished 
all  I  intended,  namely,  conquered  what  you 
thought  was  a  wild  lot  of  boys,  and  received 
the  discipline  that  I  required.    I  regret  leaving 


my  charge,  for  I  have  learned  to  love  them,  but 
I  am  to  enter  a  law  office  at  once." 

That  teacher  was  Chester  A.  Arthur,  now 
President  of  the  United  States ;  the  teacher  of 
the  primary  department  was  his  sister,  now  Mrs. 
Haynesworth,  and  the  first  of  the  three  refrac- 
tory boys  was  the  writer.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  our  beloved  teacher  was  to  leave 
us,  many  tears  were  shed  by  his  scholars,  and 
as  a  slight  token  of  our  love  we  presented  him 
with  an  elegant  volume  of  poems. 


>  %  < 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR-NO.  XXX. 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 


WE  left  Paris  after  dark,  and  consequently 
saw  nothing  of  the  country  between 
that  city  and  Dieppe,  where  we  took  at 
about  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  small  steamer 
most  uncomfortably  overcrowded,  across 
the  channel,  for  New  Haven,  England. 
There  was  no  room  on  board  the  boat  even 
to  sit  down.  The  air  was  very  damp  and 
raw,  and  the  sea  was  rough,  so  we  had  a 
most  unpleasant  time  of  it.  Landing  at 
New  Haven,  the  run  up  to  London  was  but 
a  few  hours  through  a  delightful  country. 
It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  we  understood 
every  word  uttered  about  us  without  an 
effort,  and  cheering  to  notice  so  much  in  the 
outlook  of  the  country  and  in  the  customs 
of  the  people  to  remind  us  of  home. 
"Blood  is  thicker  than  water.'*  The  Eng- 
lish are  at  bottom  nearer  to  us  than  any 
other  nation,  whatever  may  appear  on  the 
surface  to  the  contrary. 

After  some  two  weeks  spent  in  London, 
enlarging  our  experience  of  the  sights  of  the 
great  city  and  deepening  our  impressions  of 
its  life,  we  set  out  to  see  what  we  could  in  a 
short  time,  of  rural  England.  Our  first  stop 
was  at  Windsor,  on  the  Thames,  twenty-one 
miles  from  London.  We'  ran  out  by  the 
South  Western  Railroad,  and  before  reach- 
ing the  town,  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
grand  old  castle  which  has  been  a  residence 
of  the  royal  family  of  England  ever  since 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Our 
first  concern  after  our  arrival  was  to  find  a 
hotel  and  get  some  breakfast.  We  asked 
directions  to  the  White  Hart,  although, 
perhaps  we  might  have  fared  as  well  at  the 
Castle,  the  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  all  names  indicative  of 
age,  if  not  of  good  cheer.  Windsor,  al- 
though located  under  the  shadow  of  the 
castle,  is  a  very  plainly-built  town  of  some 
ten  thousand   inhabitants.     Its  streets  are 
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crooked,  its  houses  mostly  old  and  quaint, 
and  its  ways  without  much  pretension  or 
style.  We  noticed  in  more  than  one  street 
the  peaked  roof  houses  of  a  century  ago, 
and  little  gardens  iri  front  of  the  houses  in 
the  old  English  style  are  very  common. 

The  castle  is  built  on  an  eminence  of 
considerable  height,  and  it  is  something  of  a 
walk  to  the  nearest  entrance,  the  Gateway 
of  Henry  VIII.  Entering,  we  walked  for 
some  time  about  the  courts  looking  at  the 
outside  of  this  wonderful  pile  of  buildings, 
spelling  out  their  history  and  reflecting  on 
the  story  they  can  tell  of  England's  growth 
and  glory.  As  the  Queen  was  absent  in 
Scotland,  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a 
visit  to  the  State  apartments.  The  rooms 
are  handsome,  richly  furnished,  and  adorned 
with  pictures  and  tapestry.  In  the  Grand 
Reception  room  we  noticed  a  magnificent 
malachite  vase,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia  to  the  Queen  ;  and  two 
other  vases  of  granite,  almost  equally  costly, 
the  gift  of  King  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia.  The  Waterloo  room  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  great  battle  by  a  series 
of  pictures  and  portraits.  A  conspicuous 
object  in  the  room  is  an  arm-chair  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  famous  Warterloo 
elm,  under  which  Wellington  stood  on  the 
day  he  won  the  victory  over  the  French. 

The  Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  at 
Windsor  in  1349,  and  it  is  now  conferred 
by  the  Queen  in  St.  George's  Hall.  This 
Hall  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  at 
its  upper  end  there  is  a  throne  upon  a  raised 
dais.  All  along  one  side  of  this  splendid 
apartment  are  placed  the  portraits  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  and  on  the  corres- 
ponding side  hang  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
original  Knights  of  the  Garter  with  their 
names  and  titles.  St.  George's  chapel,  the 
chapel  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  was  begun  in  1474,  and  continued 
in  process  of  erection  during  the  several 
succeeding  reigns.  The  interior  is  most 
richly  adorned,  vying  in  this  respect  with 
the  most  splendid  of  the  Italian  churches. 
Here  the  Knights  are  installed,  and  their 
banners  and  escutcheons  hang  above  their 
carved  oaken  seats.  This  chapel  may  be 
considered  the  burial  place  of  the  royal 
family,  although  Westminster  Abbey  shares 
with  it  this  honor.  Here  are  monuments  to 
the  Queen's  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Here,  too,  under 
the  marble  floor  of  the  chapel  and  in  vaults 
connected  with  it,  rest  Edward  IV.,  Henry 
VI.,  Henry  VIII.  and  one  of  his  many 
wives  (Jane  Seymour),  George  III.,  George 


IV.,  William  IV.  and  many  other  royal 
personages.  The  Albert  chapel  we  saw 
only  from  the  outside.  It  is  a  building  of 
historic  interest!  Henry  VII.  erected  it  as 
a  mausoleum  for  himself,  but  he  subse- 
quently requested  to  be  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Then  it  was  given  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  for  some  years  he  ex- 
pected to  find  his  last  resting-place  within 
it;  but  his  fall  made  such  an  honor  impos- 
sible. James  II.  fitted  up  the  chapel  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  but  an  indignant 
mob  spoiled  this  project.  It  was  now 
doomed  to  a  century  or  more  of  neglect, 
when  at  last  Queen  Victoria  restored  it,  and 
converted  the  dilapidated  pile  into  a  most 
beautiful  memorial  of  her  decease  J  husband. 

We  of  course  ascended  the  Round  Tower, 
the  old  **Keep,"  or  prison,  and  enjoyed 
one  of  the  most  charming  landscape  views 
in  all  England.  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  in  all  directions,  and  em- 
braced parts  of  no  less  than  twelve  counties. 
Here  was  the  famous  castle  at  our  feet,  the 
quaint,  old  town,  Eton  College,  the  Thames 
winding  away  between  banks  of  green,  and 
the  whole  richly  cultivated  country  dotted 
with  villages,  country  seats,  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  high  arched  bridges  and 
churches  with  their  square  turrets.  The 
custodian  pointed  out  in  the  distance  the 
historic  field  of  Runnymede,  but  we  could 
see  nothing  but  a  patch  of  green  landscape. 

Besides  a  beautiful  garden,  there  are  two 
parks  connected  with  the  castle.  The 
Home  Park  contains  five  hundred  acres,  and 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Thames. 
It  is  here  the  Queen  has  her  dairy,  where 
she  makes  (figuratively)  the  famous  butter 
exhibited  at  fairs,  and  you  can  see  the  finest 
of  cows  feeding  in  the  greenest  of  meadows. 
The  Long  Walk  bordered  by  rows  of  elms 
leads  in  almost  a  straight  line  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Great  Park,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  stocked 
with  thousands  of  deer.  Near  it  is  the 
beautiful  Virginia  Water,  an  artificial  lake. 
The  Royal  Stables  or  Mews  are  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  castle,  and  contain 
about  one  hundred  horses,  better  housed 
and  better  kept  than  one-half  of  the 
Queen's  subjects,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
grand  carriages,  handsome  barouches,  and 
other  vehicles  for  driving  purposes.  Here, 
too,  is  the  riding-school  where  the  young 
Princes  and  Princesses  learned  to  ride,  and 
the  box  from  which  their  solicitous  mother 
watched  their  progress  in  the  art  of  horse- 
manship. With  the  grand  castle,  the  mag- 
nificent parks,  and  the  regal  stables  in  mind, 
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and  remembering  that  these  are  but  a  small 
part  of  her  Majesty's  possessions,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  Queens  may 
be  a  very  good  institution  in  some  respects, 
they  are  a  very  expensive  luxury.  But  then, 
we  are  only  plain  Americans !  And  we 
may  add  that  in  our  opinion,  if  there  ever 
was  a  queen  worth  the  money,  it  is  the  noble 
woman  who  now  graces  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. 

We  walked  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames  that  we  might  pay  a  visit  to  Eton 
College,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English 
public  schools.  It  was  founded  in  1440  by 
Henry  VI. ,  whose  statue  in  bronze  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  outer  quadrangle. 
There  are  two  large  courts,  called  quad- 
rangles, entered  from  the  pavement  under 
an  archway.  These  quadrangles  are  sur- 
rounded with  buildings,  most  of  them  old, 
all  of  them  solid  and  massive,  and  several 
that  look  more  like  grim  prisons,  with  their 
towers,  turrets  and  castellated  battlements, 
than  cheerful  school-houses.  As  we  stood 
looking  about,  numerous  Collegers,  founda- 
tion scholars,  passed  back  and  forth  in  their 
long  gowns  and  flat  black  caps.  We  sub- 
sequently saw  large  numbers  of  Oppidans, 
pay  scholars,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  play- 
ing fields.  They  all  wear  tight-fitting 
roundabouts  and  high  silk  hats.  In  some 
cases  the  hat  seemed  to  be  about  half  the 
length  of  the  boy.  Calling  at  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  a  voluble  old  lady  conducted  us 
t|u:ough  as  many  of  the  buildings  as  we  had 
tme  to  visit.  She  showed  us  some  of  the 
old  schoolrooms  and  some  of  the  more 
modern  ones.  The  latter  are  much  like 
our  own,  but  the  former  have  small  win- 
dows, fire-places,  wainscoting,  and  long, 
high  desks.  In  an  old  room  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  head  master,  the  tops  of 
the  desks,  the  master's  desk,  and  the  wain- 
scoting, are  covered  with  the  names,  cut 
deep  in  the  wood,  of  Etonian  boys  who 
have  distinguished  themselves.  These  names 
are  preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  even  to 
the  extent  of  placing  double  lids  on  the 
desks  to  protect  them.  The  old  lady,  with 
a  play  of  humor  in  her  face,  brought  out  of 
a  closet  a  bundle  of  switches  which  she  said 
was  still  used  at  times  on  the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  the  boys,  to  quicken  their  un- 
derstanding or  to  improve  their  morals. 
This  statement  need  not  excite  wonder,  for 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  at  Eton 
907  students,  including  one  Marquis,  one 
Earl,  one  Viscount,  two  Counts,  thirteen 
Lords,  thirty -eight  Honorables,  and  three 
Baronets.     Whatever  else  we  have  to  say  of 


Eton,  and  we  were  much  interested  in  all 
we  saw,  we  must  leave  for  a  special  letter 
on  the  English  public  schools. 

We  now  called  a  carriage  and  drove  to 
Stoke-Pogis,  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
Windsor,  that  we  might  visit  the  church- 
yard which  was  the  scene  of  Gray's  Elegy, 
and  see  the  poet's  grave  and  monument. 
The  ride  was  a  delightful  one.  The  road 
was  in  excellent  condition  and  fenced  in 
with  hedges ;  the  fields  were  green,  and 
peaceful  flocks  were  feeding  in  them;  the 
farm-houses  near  the  roadside  were  neat  and 
the  grounds  about  them  in  good  taste ;  off" 
in  the  distance  one  could  see  now  and  then 
the  castle-like  houses  of  the  gentry — the 
whole  country 'was  remarkably  quiet,  no  one 
was  stirring,  and  a  calm  repose  seemed  to 
settle  down  upon  all  the  landscape.  The 
old  church  is  in  a  retired  place  and  very 
plain.  It  is  almost  covered  with  ivy. 
Around  it  is  the  church-yard,  with  its  un- 
marked, "mouldering heaps,"  and  its  mod- 
est memorial  slabs.  Here,  indeed — 
"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

The  poet's  grave  is  near  the  church,  over- 
grown with  ivy,  and  with  a  plain  tablet  like 
many  others.  A  deep  path  is  worn  in  the 
ground  around  it  by  the  feet  of  visitors.  A 
short  distance  away  in  the  Stoke  Park  is  the 
poet's  monument,  a  fine  marble  shaft  re- 
cently erected.  Engraved  upon  it  are  the 
words  of  the  celebrated  epitaph,  written  by 
the  poet  himself.  We  left  the  charming 
spot  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
repeating — 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 

And  now,  my  friend  having  returned  to 
London,  I  am  off"  to  Oxford.  Stopping  at 
the  station,  I  prefer  to  walk  into  the  town. 
It  is  quite  a  long  walk,  and  there  is  nothing 
specially  interesting  on  the  way  except  the 
venerable  tower  of  the  old  castle  of  which 
one  catches  a  glimpse  on  the  right.  The 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  are  mainly 
those  of  an  old  English  town,  one  and  two 
storied  buildings,  narrow  doors,  small  win- 
dows, peaked  roofs,  no  porticos.  But 
reaching  the  Car  Fax,  the  junction  of  the 
four  principal  streets,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  scene  completely  changes,  and  a 
feeling  of  solemnity,  almost  of  awe,  creeps 
over  you  as  you  look  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  grand  old  piles  dedicated  to  learning 
and  religion  that  meet  the  eye  on  High 
street  in  front  and  down  St.  Aldate  and 
Cornmarket  on  either  hand.     My  stopping- 
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place  was  the  Clarendon  hotel  on  Corn- 
market  street,  and  having  secured  a  room 
and  refreshments,  I  was  ready  for  a  walk 
about  the  town.  And  what  a  walk  !  With 
a  map  showing  the  names  of  the  streets 
with  the  principal  buildings,  courts,  gar- 
dens, groves,  walks,  I  readily  found  my  way, 
rambling  at  will  for  hours  under  classic 
walls,  through  gates  and  archways,  about 
courts,  gardens  and  churchyards,  across 
bridges,  along  streams  and  foot-walks,  by 
towers,  statues  and  memorial  crosses — 
drinking  in  the  spirit  as  best  I  could  of  this* 
grand  old  town,  devoted  for  the  past  six  or 
seven  centuries  to  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  walk  was  intended  simply  as  a 
reconnoissance,  but  it  taught  a  most  impres- 
sive lesson  of  the  worth  in  their  influence 
upon  the  young  of  grand  old  buildings,  of 
architectural  richness  and  beauty  of  attract- 
ive surroundings,  of  a  long  line  of  associa- 
tions and  traditions,  of  mystic  legend  and 
poetic  story,  that  an  American  may  well  go 
all  the  way  to  Oxford  to  learn — ^he  certainly 
can  never  learn  it  at  home. 

Oxford  is  situated  between  the  little 
rivers  Isis  and  Cherwell.  It  is  the  ford 
where  in  old  Saxon  times  the  oxen  crossed 
the  river.  The  population  is  about  30,000, 
10,000  of  whom,  I  suppose,  are  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  University,  six  or 
seven  thousand  of  them  as  students.  Looked 
down  upon  from  a  neighboring  hill  or  from 
the  top  of  a  tower,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
the  whole  world  where  within  an  equal 
space  you  can  see  so  much  of  magnificent 
architecture  and  rural  beauty  in  one  view. 
Spires,  domes,  towers,  and  turrets  rise  thick 
on  every  hand,  and  the  rich  green  mead- 
ows that  surround  the  town,  and  the  gar- 
dens, groves,  courts  and  walks  that  are  inter- 
spersed all  through  it,  form  a  picture  that  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  University 
embraces  twenty-one  colleges  and  five  or  six 
halls.  Each  college  has  its  own  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  in  addition  there  are 
many  structures  belonging  to  all  in  com- 
mon, such  as  chapels,  libraries,  museums, 
halls  for  examinations,  etc.  I  visited  sev- 
eral of  the  colleges  and  looked  into  halls, 
chapels,  libraries,  students'  rooms,  kitchens ; 
gathered  what  information  I  could  with 
reference  to  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, its  courses  of  study,  its  methods  of 
instruction,  its  examinations,  its  life  ;  sought 
to  carry  away  with  me  some  estimate  of  Che 
worth  of  such  an  institution  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  England ;  but  of  all 
this  I  will  not  undertake  to  speak  in  this 
connection.  The  subject  deserves  special 
treatment. 


We  may  add,  however,  that  the  expense 
of  a  course  of  study  at  Oxford  does  not 
exceed  that  at  our  leading  American  col- 
leges, ^1,000  a  year  being  a  liberal  allow- 
ance. The  revenue  of  the  University  is 
over  ^2,000,000  a  year. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


MRS.   S.   T.   MONTGOMERY,  BORN  OCTOBER  7TH,  1 833, 
DIED  AUGUST  6tH,    1 88 1, 


A  GIFTED  soul  has  gone  from  earth.  The  mind  of 
Mrs.  Montgomery  was  one  of  the  rarest.  In  the 
varied  relations  of  life  to  which  God  called  her,  she 
revealed  the  most  delicate  skill  and  the  truest  woman- 
hood. Naturally  gifted  with  quick  and  far-reaching 
intuition,  she  was  powerful  withal  with  an  understand- 
ing that  appreciated  the  subtlest  reasoning.  She  was 
a  product  of  noble  birth  and  genuine  culture. 

Of  her  earlier  history  we  know  but  little,  but  much 
can  be  guessed  concerning  the  home  training  and  ^e 
social  influences  of  her  girlhood  from  the  outcome  of 
her  life.  It  was  ours  to  meet  her  first  in  the  class 
room  where  she  presided  as  teacher.  Patience,  gen- 
tleness, aptness,  dignity,  decision,  all  were  hers.  Her 
classes  loved  her,  for  she  made  her  pupils  her  friends, 
and  the  familiarity  never  lessened  esteem. 

A  love  for  the  sweetest,  purest  literature  and  the 
highest  order  of  fine  art  was  one  of  her  most  marked 
accomplishments,  so  that  in  circles  of  refinement  and 
societies  for  literary  improvement  she  was  not  only  a 
leader,  but  a  star.  All  who  knew  her  knew  her  won- 
drous sympathy  with  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  As 
to  her  influence  in  the  great  institution  of  learning 
where  much  of  her  life  was  spent,  many,  indeed,  are 
the  Normal  boys  and  girls  who  enjoyed  the  inspiration 
of  contact  with  her  life,  who  to-day  bear  witness  to 
her  soul -uplifting  power  by  the  way  in  which  l|ky 
are  endeavoring  to  honor  her  example  and  her  couiRl. 

The  most  interesting  and  tender  expression  of  her 
nature,  however,  was  to  he  found  only  amid  the  quiet- 
ness and  retirement  of  the  family  and  of  that  circle  of 
friends  who  had  the  honor  of  admission  into  the  very 
"  holy  of  holies'*  of  her  being.  What  self-sacrificing 
devotion,  what  heroic  and  affectionate  clinging  to  duty 
and  endeavor,  was  there!  Even  when  health  and 
physical  vigor  were  well-nigh  gone,  that  wife  and 
mother  knew  cheerfulness  and  courage  and  work. 
The  picture  of  that  home  life  will  ever  be  invested 
with  a  halo  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  making 
it  a  study.  "  Her  son  shall  indeed  arise  up  and  call 
her  blessed  :  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

But  was  she  perfect?  None  of  us  are.  Of  her 
faults,  if  she  had  faults,  the  greatest  perhaps  was  the 
unconsciousness  of  any,  the  result  of  her  being  so  con- 
stantly true  to  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  right. 
There  were  several  things  on  this  earth  lor  which  she 
had  a  frank  and  a  supreme  contempt.  While  she  ap- 
preciated the  greatness  of  great  things,  her  cheeks 
tingled  with  indignation  at  the  littleness  of  little 
things ;  and  more,  she  saw  with  all  her  soul  the  little- 
ness of  some  things  that  are  called  great,  and  the 
greatness  of  some  things  that  are  called  little.  Those 
lines  of  Bancroft  and  of  Wordsworth  on  the  glory  of 
every-day  duties  and  the  kindness  we  owe  to  those  be- 
low us  in  earthly  rank  and  privilege,  found  in  her 
history  a  beautiful  illustration — 

"The  charities  of  life  are  scattered  everywhere, 
enameling  the  vales  of  human  beings  as  the  flowers 
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Such  is  but  a  glimpse  of  Ihe  life  thai  has  gone  and 
left  a  home  aad  a  circle  of  loving  and  loved  ones  in 
tears  ;  but  through  those  Ars  the  sunlight  of  heaven 


strikes  and  glistens,  and  the  promises  of  (1 
Eternal  are  the  pillows  upon  which  we  resi 
sorrow.  Farewell  then,  wife  and  mother  ai 
and  friend  beloved!  The  music  of  thy  vo 
never  cease  to  ring  in  our  spirits  until  we  e 
into  the  sitimber  ot  the  same  silence,  and  God 
shall  hash  our  weary  aching  hearts  to  rest  as 
thine  own.  N 
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Harrisburg,  Nov.,  1881.  J 

THE  following  are  the  times  and  places  at  which 
the  county  institutes  are  yetto  be  held.     These  an- 
nual sessions  have  already  been  held  in  some  twenty 


York,. 


...York 

...New  Castle.. 

Mercer Greenville 

Franklin Chambersbur^ 

Carbon 

L.anca.ster. Lancaster 

Juniata Mifflin 

Northampton Easton 

Huntingdon Huntingdon 

Mifflin Lewistown 

Cameron Driftwood 

,  Adams Gettysburg I 

Northumberland, . . , 

..Lackawanna Scranton . 

Clinton l.ock  Haven 

Columbia Bloomsburg 

Lycoming Muncy 

Clearfield. Oearfield 

Dauphin . .   ...  Harrisburg. 

Perry Bloomfield 

Schuylkill Pottsville 

.Luxeme Wilkesbarre 

Bradford Towanda 

Wyoming Tunkhannock 

Somerset Somerset. 

Wa:ihington Washington 

Hke Dingman's  Ferry 

Fayette Umontown 

Beaver Beaver 

Butler Butler 

Westmoreland Greensburg 

Blair Holli<taysbut|; 

Cambria Johnstown - 

Clarion Clarion 

Forest Tiunesta 

Armstrong Kittanning 

Fulton McConneltsburg 

Snyder Middleburg 

Centre Bellefonle 

Wayne Honesdale Jan.  3 

Elk Ridgway "     2 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES, 


.Nov.  7 


3919  Josephine  Gregg, . . . 

Z930  Maty  Reese 

2931  Mary  Midgely 

3933  John  V.  Ommeren.  . 

Z933  James  A.  Watt 

2934lMary  £.  Jenkins.. . . 
3935IC.  E.  Cassel 


Johnstown,  Cambria  co. 

Providence,  Lackawanna , 
Quakertown.  Bucks  co. 
McKeesport,  Allegheny. 
Johnstown,  Cambria  CO. 
Prepress,  Daaphin  co. 


Annie  M.Quidhmd.. 

PhcenixviUe,  Chester  CO. 

Eliza  Houston 

.0-.? 

Howard  Rei 

EliiaJ.  Slack 

Hamorton, 

Annie  Fulton 

W.  E.Auman 

Mifflntown,  Juniata  co. 

CoatesviUe,  Chester  CO. 

WinfieldS,  Port 

CurwensviUe,  Clearfield  c 

Mrs.  A.  A,  Jolly 

Dsceola  Mills,      « 

Wm.  McLaughlin.... 

Summit  Hill,  Carbon  co. 

2946 

Kate  M.Mitchell.... 

□earfield,  Clearfield  Co. 

WoodR.McCloskey.. 

Curwensville,    " 

70^)= 

J.T.Liddle 

f.  M.  Davidson 

Chest,                 " 

A,  R.  Stamy 

P.H.McCabe 

Nesquehoning.  Carbon  co 

Lykens,  Dauphin  co. 

[oseph  S.  Fisher 

Summit  Hill,  Carbon  co. 

H.  W,  Schellhammer. 

ShartlesviUe,  Berks  co. 

S 

BrumfieldvSle,     " 

I.  L.  HoUoway. 

7<117 

John  B.  McLean 

70S» 

James  H.Kelly 

?0S'> 

Mary  M,  Heron 

Hughesvilie,  Lycoming. 

Henry  A.  Schneider.. 

Bethel,  Berks  Co. 

^ofi. 

Matt,  Savage 

Clearfield,  Clearfield  co. 

•pofi. 

LorenioD.  Ripple... 

Freeman's  Run,  Potter. 

Liiiie  Hughes 

York,  York  co. 

70*4 

Sallie  Townsend 

-ofiS 

G,W,  Graver 

29<lt> 

DifbbuW,  York  CO. 
East  Berlin.  Adams  Co. 

J.  C.  Mumper 

^ofifl 

T.B.Conrad 

H.  M,  Heilman 

Codorus,  York  co. 

D.C.  Morrison 

Sreen  Village,  Franklin. 

Bangor,  Northampton  co 

Albert  P.  Walter 

MatyGraVbiil 

So.  Oil  City,  Venango  co 

Rouseville, 

707<> 

Ella  C.  Wilson 

A!v.  M.Whiteman.,.. 

7n7* 

Mary  E,  Richardson.. 

'^l 

L.  Emma  Clark 

Tidioute, 

70«t 

D.  F.  A,  Wheelock... 

Lottsville,       ■' 

298a 

Alice  BrowD 

Lander, 

Radnor,  Delaware  co. 

1,        M,  F,  Gallagher   .... 

Lost  Creek,  Schuylkill  CO 

ji       R.  0.  Waidron 

Breakneck,  Butler  co. 

Greece  City,     " 

21       Geo.  D.Thomas 

Cambridge,  Crawford  co 

zi       L.  Byron  Homes 

Woodcock, 

li       Wm.  J.  McComb  .... 

Buck,  Lancaster  co. 

zi        EvaStevenson 

21        Emma  F.  Hen 

Quanyville,  Lancaster  co 

2<       Annie  M,  Bamett 

White  Rock,       " 

a! 

Lydia  E.  Richmond.. 

Martindale, 
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Miscellany. 


THE  largest  toy  factory  in  the  world  is  in  New  York. 
It  turns  out  1,607  varieties  of  tin  toys  from  a  horse, 
No.  I ,  to  a  menagerie,  No.  1,607.  I*  makes  12,000,- 
000  tin  whistles  a  year.  The  factory  employs  con- 
stantly two  hundred  men,  women  and  boys. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
in  surgery  is  afforded  by  a  patient  in  Glasgow,  who  is 
supplied  with  an  artificial  larynx.  The  diseased 
larynx  was  removed  by  Dr.  Foulis,  who  substituted  a 
metal  contrivance  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  lost 
organ  so  satisfactorily  that  the  patient  has  no  difficulty 
in  talking. 

M.  Treve  has  found  that  the  flame  of  a  lamp  ap- 
pears brighter,  and  that  a  post  or  any  vertical  object  is 
seen  more  distinctly,  through  a  vertical  than  through  a 
horizontal  slit,  while  a  house,  a  landscape  or  the  sun's 
disk  is  seen  more  distinctly  through  a  horizontal  slit. 
He  also  finds  similar  differences  in  photographs,  ac- 
cording as  the  light  is  admitted  through  a  vertical  or 
a  horizontal  slit.  He  ascribes  these  results  to  some 
action  of  diffused  light. 

Thk  phoiophonf  is  an  instrument  invented  by  Prof. 
Bell,  for  conveying  sound  by  means  of  light.  A 
French  scientist  claims  that  he  has  succeeded  in  re- 
versing the  a'tion  of  this  instrument,  or  in  producing 
light  from  sound.  His  method  was  recently  presented 
to  the  French  Academy. 

An  English  writer  says  in  regard  to  the  work  done 
by  the  heart :  "  We  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
enormous  energy  of  the  human  heart,  when  we  reflect 
that  a  good  climber  can  ascend  only  9,000  feet  in  nine 
hours,  that  is,  can  raise  his  own  weight  only  1,000  feet 
in  an  hour,  while  the  work  done  by  the  heart  in  the 
same  time,  is  equivalent  to  raising  its  own  weight  fio 
ounces)  13,860  feet  high.  The  most  powerful  engme 
ever  made,  the  *  Bavaria,'  locomotive  of  tho-  Vienna 
and  Trieste  railway  could  raise  itself  only  2,700  feet 
in  an  hour ;  that  is,  its  energy  is  less  than  one-fifth  of 
that  of  the  heart." 

A  NEW  celluloid-  is  made  from  peeled  potatoes, 
which  are  treated  for  thirty-six  hours  with  a  solution 
of  eight  parts  sulphuric  acid,  in  one  hundred  parts 
water.  The  mass  is  then  dried  between  folds  of  blot- 
ting paper  and  pressed.  The  material  is  said  to  ac- 
quire such  a  hardness  that  billiard  balls  can  be  made 
of  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  1000  words  per  minute  can  be 
transmitted  by  the  American  Rapid  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, of  Boston.  The  messages  are  first  transferred 
to  strips  of  paper  by  machines  which  puncture  the 
paper.  This  perforated  ribbon  is  then  used  as  a  sten- 
cil in  the  transmitter,  the  punctures  causing  dots  and 
dashes  to  be  made  on  chemically  prepared  paper  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  When  the  messages  are 
received  they  are  put  in  the  hands  of  girls,  who  trans- 
late them  into  print  by  means  of  type- writers. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  oyster  city  in  the  world. 
It  is  estimated  that  its  annual  consumption  of  thb  bi- 
valve is  4,000,000  bushels,  and  that  it  has  20,000 
persons  engaged  in  the  oyster  trade,  besides  those  who 
bring  the  supplies  to  market.  Tliere  are  alx$ut  2,500 
oyster-boats  manned  by  8,000  men  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  this  city. 

From  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Kraus  and  Kaiser, 
it  appears  that  the  trunks  of  trees  undergo  daily 
changes  in  diameter.  From  early  morning  until  early 
afternoon  there  is  a  regular  dimunition  until  the  mini- 
mum is  reached,  when  the  diameter  slowly  increases 
until  twilight.     There  is  also  a  similar  change  during 


the  n^ht.  These  variations  in  diameter  are  inversely 
as  the  temperature,  the  maximum  of  the  one  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  minii^m  of  the  other. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar  will  be 
placed  in  the  market  during  the  year  1881.  Glucose 
is  used  for  various  purposes,  as  food  for  bees,  a  substi- 
tute for  malt  in  mafcing  beer,  for  caramels  and  many 
other  candies,  and  in  Ae  manufacture  of  table  syrups. 
By  far  the  largest  amount  is  used  for  these  syrups, 
those  especially  found  on  western  tables  containing 
from  85  to  95  per  cent,  of  this  product.  Glucose  is 
prepared  chiefly  from  corn,  one  bushel  producing 
about  thirty  pounds.  Its  first  cost  is  about  one  cent  a 
pound.  As  an  article  of  food  glucose  is  now  consid- 
ered a  wholesome  product,  when  properly  made. 


ITEMS   FROM   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Bedford. — One  hundred  and  seventeen  directors 
and  about  470  citizens  attended  the  public  examina- 
tions. Teachers'  salaries  have  been  increased  in 
twenty  districts,  and  reduced  in  but  one.  A  number 
of  new  buildings  are  being  erected,  and  many  houses 
furnished  with  patent  furniture. 

Bucks. — A  new  school  house  was  dedicated  in 
Bristol  borough,  September  ist.  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Young, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  read  a  carefully  prepared  his- 
tory of  the  schools  and  school  houses  of  the  borough 
since  1836.  The  building  just  completed  cost  j^io,- 
500,  and  is  the  best  ever  built  in  Bucks  county. 
County  Superintendent  Woodruff  was  present  and 
made  an  address.  He  was  followed  by  ex-Superin- 
tendent Eastbum,  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Kinsey. 

Butler. — Penn  township  has  completed  two  new 
houses,  as  also  has  Winfield,  furnishing  them  with 
patent  furniture.  Most  of  the  School  Boards,  where 
the  year  is  divided  into  a  fall  and  winter  term,  have 
employed  teachers  for  both  terms,  thus  avoiding 
changes. 

Cambria. — The  length  of  the  school  term  has  been 
increased  in  several  districts.  Better  wages  will  be 
paid  than  last  year.  More  female  teachers  are  em- 
ployed than  before.  In  most  cases  they  receive  the 
same  wages  as  male  teachers.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Among  our  best  teachers  are  ladies.  I  have  prepared 
a  course  of  study  and  will  meet  the  teachers  in  their 
respective  districts  in  convention,  to  "adopt  and  put  it 
into  practical  operation  in  every  school  in  the  county. 

Clearfield. — The  fine  brick  school  building  at 
Houtzdale,  which  not  long  since  cost  eleven  thousand 
dollars,  has  been  condemned,  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
built. Teachers'  wages  have  been  increased  in  every 
district  in  the  county.  Most  of  the  rural  districts  are 
paying  $35  and  $40  per  month  for  good  teachers. 
Eight  school  houses  have  been  furnished  with  patent 
furniture  during  the  past  month,  and  three-fourths  of 
all  the  houses  in  the  county  have  been  supplied  with 
a  school  map  of  Pennsylvania. 

Elk. — The  school  building  of  Ridgway  borough 
is  now  heated  with  steam.  Jones  district  has  fur- 
nished each  school  with  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. Highland  is  now  erecting  a  large  school 
house.  Jay,  Fox,  Ridgway,  and  Spring  Creek,  are 
also  building. 

Franklin. — The  educational  interests  of  the 
county  are  very  encouraging.  Superintendent  Disert 
thinks  he  will  be  able  to  organize  a  local  institute  in 
every  district  in  the  county. 
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Jefferson. — Four  new  houses  in  Oliver  are  near- 
ing  completion,  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  with 
the  best  improved  furniture.  More  than  fifty  of  our 
last  year's  teachers  have  found  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  other  fields  of  labor;  hence  many  oi 
our  schools  will  be  supplied  with  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Most  of  the  districts  have  advanced  the  wages 
somewhat.  In  our  rurfe  schools  the  wages  range 
from  ^25  to  I35  per  month. 

Mifflin. — Lewistown  academy  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  public  schools  of  the  same  place 
promise  marked  progress  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principal,  J.  G.  Cope.  Superintendent  McClenahan 
adds :  <*  Our  schools,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  promise 
well,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  com- 
mence my  visitations." 

Montour. — Improved  reading  charts  have  been 
put  into  the  Danville  primary  schools.  One  borough 
institute  was  held.  Last  year  examinations  were  held 
in  the  high  school  monthly ;  they  are  now  held  both 
in  the  high  and  grammar  schools.  Last  year  monthly 
reports  were  sent  from  the  high  school  only ;  this  year 
the  board  has  extended  them  three  grades  below,  at 
the  request  of  the  Superintendent. 

Northampton. — Superintendent  Werner  is  well 
pleased  with  the  grammar  school  at  Bath,  which  has 
just  been  supplied  with  new  furniture  and  outline 
maps.  Prof.  D.  E.  Keim,  a  graduate  of  the  Key- 
stone Normal  School,  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  county.  The  primary  and  secondary  school 
rooms,  of  the  same  place,  are  not  what  they  should 
be ;  ceilings  are  too  low  and  apparatus  needed.  The 
examination  of  seven  of  the  South  Easton  schools 
has  not  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  that  of  the  Bath 
grammar  school. 

Perry. — The  examinations  were  well  attended, 
attesting  the  fact,  as  previously  reported,  that  the 
school  interests  of  Perry  are  receiving  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  public.  The  schools  are  now  all  well 
filled,  and  those  of  the  leading  boroughs  began  work 
early  in  the  month.  The  country  schools  will  begin 
in  one  or  two  weeks,  and  as  in  the  n^ost  of  them  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  approximate  a  system  of 
grading  in  order  that  the  work  of  all  our  schools  may 
be  compared,  Superintendent  Flickinger  expects  to 
be  soon  able  to  report  marked  progress.  A  school 
house  was  maliciously  burned  in  N.  E.  Madison 
two  weeks  ago. 

Potter. — About  fifty  schools  are  in  session  this 
fall,  in  each  of  which  the  Superintendent,  Miss  Anna 
Buckbee,  intends  to  spend  three  hours  between  Octo- 
ber 1st  and  December  ist.  Just  now  she  says,  "  I 
am  trying  to  introduce  written  monthly  examinations, 
with  a  view  to  improvement  in  writing,  facility  of  ex- 
pression, etc.  By  this  means  we  hope  also  to  secure 
a  better  organization  and  classification  of  our  schools. 
At  our  teachers'  association  in  January,  I  hope  to  have 
these  specimen  papers  compared,  and  methods  dis- 
cussed for  going  on  with  the  work." 

Snyder. — Districts  are  all  supplied  with  teachers 
at  an  advance  in  salary.  Directors  have  been  judi- 
cious in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  school  term 
in  Selinsgrove  has  been  lengthened  from  six  to  eight 
months.  Five  new  school  houses  are  being  built  in 
the  county. 

Somerset. — My  examinations  have  been  well  at- 
tended by  directors  and  people.  As  many  as  fifty  visi- 
tors were  present  at  one  place.  The  directors  in  many 
districts  are  advancing  the  wages  and  manifesting 
greater  interest  in  school  work,  thus  encouraging  the 
teachers  to  make  special  preparation  for  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  prospects  are  favorable 
for  a  sound,  solid,  practical  winter's  work  in  Somer- 
set county. 


Susquehanna. — Our  county  lacks  fifty  teachers  for 
the  coming  winter  term.  Improved  furniture  is  being 
put  into  school  houses  at  Brooklyn,  New  Milford, 
Little  Meadows,  and  Montrose.  There  is  a  dis{x>si- 
tion  in  many  parts  of  the  county  to  discard  the  un- 
sightly desks  that  are  only  too  common,  and  replace 
them  with  the  hard-wood  ones  of  improved  pattern. 
There  is  also  a  decided  interest  manifested  in  the 
graded  schools,  especially  in  villages  where  they  have 
been  recently  established.  Ten  townships  have 
adopted  the  "  continuous  term,"  a  desirable  reform. 
Where,  however,  directors  have  been  induced  to  try 
fall  and  winter  terms,  increased  efficiency  of  the 
schools  has  been  the  result. 

Venango. — An  educational  exhibit  was  made  at 
Franklin,  September  21st,  22d  and  23d.  On  the 
23d  about  5,000  child5en  were  present.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  and  Hon.  John  Trunkey.  Altogether  it  was 
a  very  interesting  occasion,  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  participants. 

York. — Eighteen  new  houses,  mainly  brick  and 
stone,  are  approaching  completion,  in  various  districts 
of  the  county.  With  ihe  exception  of  three,  all  will 
be  furnished  with  improved  furniture. 

Washington. — Morris  and  Somerset  townships 
have  erected  one  new  school  house  each.  The  new 
feature  of  educating  the  white  and  colored  children 
together  has  not  created  nearly  so  much  opposition 
as  was  feared.  In  most  of  the  towfft  and  villages 
where  they  have  been,  heretofore,  educated  separately, 
the  sentiment — since  the  inauguration  of  the  measure 
— has  been  favorable  to  a  fair  test  of  the  plan.  In 
a  few  instances  the  more  ultra  have  withdrawn  their 
children,  and  are  educating  them  at  private  institutions. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  express  a  positive  opinion  as  to 
the  final  result  of  the  "  new  departure." 

Altoona. — Superintendent  Keith,  reports  that  a 
contract  has  just  been  made  for  a  school  building  in 
the  fourth  ward  for  the  sum  of  ^29,941. 

Beaver  Falls. — Superintendent  M.  L.  Knight 
says :  "  Our  new  house  of  eight  rooms,  built  last  year, 
was  filled  before  the  close  of  the  term.  The  board 
expect  to  build  another  house  next  year.  The  pre- 
valence of  small-pox  has  reduced  the  percentage  of 
attendance  lower  than  ever  before. 

Mahanoy  City. — Superintendent  Balentine  is 
putting  his  best  efforts  forth  upon  the  department  of 
primary  instruction,  in  connection  with  which  they  are 
studying  and  applying  the  best  principles,  receiving 
much  encouragement  from  the  progress  made. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Several  of  the  school  buildings 
have  been  repaired  and  much  improved.  Consider- 
able attention  has  been  given  by  the  board  to  the  pro- 
per admission  of  light  into  the  school  rooms. 

Phcenixville. — Schools  opened  September  29th. 
for  a  term  of  ten  months,  an  increase  of  one  month. 
Salaries  were  increased  in  several  instances,  so  that 
teachers  of  similar  grades  receive  the  same  pay.  From 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  exercises  of  the  high 
school,  the  following  apparatus  and  books  of  refer- 
ence were  obtained :  A  compound  microscope,  a 
simple  microscope,  Lippincott's  pronouncing  gazetteer, 
and  an  illustrated  history  of  Chester  county.  The 
superintendent  has  also  subscribed  for  two  copies  of 
N.  E.  Journal  of  Education^  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers. 

Williamsport. — ^The  most  important  educational 
event  is  the  decided  interest  our  teachers  have  lately 
manifested  in  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  best 
methods  of  instruction.  They  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  routine  work,  but  have  commenced  the 
study  of  works  on  Mental  Science  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  works  on  teaching. 
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Book  Notices. 


LiPPiNCOTT*s  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 
The  First  Reader. — By  Mardus  Willson,     With 
Numerous  Illustrations.    Pp. :  gd,    Philadelphia  : 
y.  B.  Lippincott  &»  Co.     1881. 
The    Second    Reader.  —  By    Marcius    Willson. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.   •  Chart  for  Phonic 
Drilly  and  Key  to  Sounds  of  Letters.     Pp.  :  160. 
Philadelphia  :     J.  B.  Lippincott  6r»  Co. 
The    Third    Reader.  —  By    Marcius    Willson. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.    Pp. :   228   Phila- 
delphia :     y.  B.  Lippincott  6*  Co. 
ThE    Fourth    Reader.  —  By    Marcius    Willson. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Pp. :  334.     Phil- 
adelphia :  y.  B.  Lippincott  6r»  Co.     j%8i. 
These  Readers,  which  are  anique  in  plan,  seem  to 
approach   perfection  as  nearly  as  any  others  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  examine.     They  recommend 
themselves  in   every  respect.     The   good  taste  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  veteran  author  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  liberality  of  the  publishers  in  the 
matter  of  apt  and  beautiful  illustrations — in  which  they 
surpass  most  other  series  now  in  the  field — as  well  as  in 
their  fine  paper  and  substantial  binding.   The  points  in 
which  they  specially  merit  notice,  are  the  admirably 
graded  series  of  language  lessons ;  the  introduction  of 
a  continuous  story,  running  through  the  series  from 
No.  Two,  upward,  so  arranged  as  to  bring  in  quite  nat- 
urally many  choice  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry ;   and 
the  omission  of  those  rules  of  elocution  which  are 
usually  of  little   benefit  to  teacher  or  pupil.     The 
whole  theory  of  good  reading  is  correctly  stated  in 
the  single  direction:  "Ascertain  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  passage,  and  then  read  it  just  as  you  would 
tell  it  to  others."     The  selections  are  made  with  such 
good  judgment  that  this  rule  can  seldom  be  violated  by 
requiring  the  pupil  to  read  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand.    The  lessons  are  well  calculated  to  teach  the 
virtues  which  go  to  form  a  noble  character,  and  if  a 
child  cannot  be  interested  in  these  books,  he  must  be 
devoid  of  taste,  and  below   the   reach  of  ordinary 
moral  influences.     The  Series  needs  only  to  be  widely 
known  in  order  to  become  Popular. 

Butler's  Literary  Selections. — Readings  and 
Recitations.  First  Three  Numbers  of  the  Ten- 
Times-  Ten  Series.  For  Use  in  Public  and  Private 
Schools,  on  the  Platform,  at  the  Teacher's  Desk, 
and  by  the  Family  Fireside.  Pp.:  J62.  Price,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  $1.2^.  Philadelphia  :  T.  H.  But- 
ler d;»  Co.     188  r. 

The  several  numbers  of  the  "Ten -Times-Ten  Series" 
of  Readings  and  Recitations  have  been  so  well  re- 
ceived, and  are  in  themselves  of  such  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, that  Messrs.  Butler  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
publishers,  are  encouraged  to  bring  out  the  first  three 
numbers  in  a  single  volume,  which  is  issued  in  very 
attractive  form.  These  selections  are  about  equally 
divided  between  prose  and  poetry.  Perhaps  one- 
half  or  more  can  be  used  as  exercises  in  declamation, 
the  rest,  of  greater  average  length,  being  better  suited 
for  readings.  This  does  not  belong  to  the  regulation 
list  of  school  books;  but,  as  pupils  are  usually  at  lib- 
erty to  purchase  such  Speakers  or  books  for  declama- 
tion or  extra  readings,  as  they  may  prefer,  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  this  compilation  will  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  We  know  of  nothing  else 
equally  good  at  so  low  a  price.  It  has  been  com- 
piled by  a  teacher  of  long  experience  with  pupils  of 
advanced  grade,  and  comes  direct  from  the  atmosphere 


of  the  live  school-room.  The  leading  design  of  the 
compiler  has  been  to  make  such  a  book  as  shall  deserve 
to  last,  such  as  shall  influence  for  good  at  once  the 
thought  and  the  character  of  the  pupil — ^such  also  sa 
the  teacher  will  choose  to  have  about  his  desk  for  oc- 
casional or  frequent  readings  to  his  school.  It  is  a 
book  that  must  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  young  only 
wholesome  impressions  and  pleasant  thoughts  of  things 
good  to  be  remembered.  The  range  of  selections  is 
very  wide,  as  they  are  from  authors  of  all  ranks  in  the 
guild  of  letters.  The  book  is  printed  in  handsome 
old-style  type.  Its  make-up  is  in  good  taste,  and  such 
that  not  a  line  of  space  seems  wasted  anywhere,  the 
aim  of  the  compiler  having  been  to  include  as  much 
and  as  choice  matter  as  {x>ssible.  There  can  be  few 
gifts  more  appropriate  or  that  would  be  better  appre- 
ciated by  the  intelligent  school-boy,  and  as  a  *•  supple- 
mentary" reader  and  speaker  we  know  nothing  more 
desirable  in  the  market. 

Anthropology.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Man  and  Civilization.     By  Edward  B.  Taylor, 

D.   C.  L.,  F.   R.   S.      With  Illustrations.     New 

York :     D.   Appleton   6r»   Company,  i,  3,  and  j 

Bond  Street.     j88i. 

This  is  not  quite  the  book  we  have  been  looking  for 
these  many  years,  but  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
literature  concerning  the  science  of  man  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  book  we  want  is  one  tliat  will  treat  system- 
atically of  man  in  all  stages  of  his  growth  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  the  influences 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  work  before  us  goes 
far  to  fill  this  place,  but  in  some  respects  falls  short  of 
it.  We  speak  of  course  from  the  teacher's  stand-point. 
The  teacher  deals  with  man  as  he  comes  into  his  hands 
modified  by  other  forces,  internal  and  external,  and  the 
problem  of  education  can  only  be  partially  solved  with- 
out understanding  them.  As  a  basis  for  his  work  the 
teacher  must  borrow  light  from  psychology,  the  science 
of  mind,  physiology,  the  science  of  body,  and  anthro- 
pology, the  science  of  man  in  his  general  relations  to 
the  world  about  him.  Dr.  Taylor's  book  was  not 
written  merely  for  teachers.  It  does  not  cover  the 
whole  subject.  But  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  teachers  must  possess  in  order  to  conduct 
the  work  of  instruction  according  to  the  laws  which 
control  it,  whether  understood  or  not.  Its  chapters 
on  "  Language,"  "  Writing,"  "  Arts  .of  Life,"  and 
"  Science,"  are  especially  full  of  suggestions  to  the 
thinking  teacher,  and  are  of  themselves  many  times 
more  valuable  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  In  short, 
while  it  is  not  all  for  the  teacher's  purpose  we  could 
wish  it  to  be,  it  is  the  best  book  for  teachers  we  know 
of  on  the  subject,  and  we  can  therefore  most  cordially 
recommend  it.  w. 

Popular  Science  Reader.  Containing  Lessons 
and  Selections  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany  and 
Natural  History.  With  Blackboard  Drawings 
and  Written  Exercises.  By  ydmes  Monteith. 
Pp.:  j6o.  New  York  and  Chicago;  A.  S. 
Barnes  <Sr»  Co. 

This  work  is  intended  to  make  science  popular,  by 
placing  before  the  young,  in  an  attractive  form,  an 
explanation  of  the  most  familiar  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  more  important  improvements  made  by  man, 
illustrated  by  beautiful  drawings,  and  choice  poems 
and  prose  extracts  from  noted  authors.  The  range  of 
subjects  is  extensive  and  varied — from  the  tiny  mos- 
quito through  the  whole  animate  world,  to  the  grand- 
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est  phenomena  of  nature  in  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakesl  The  illustrationAare  numerous,  and  the 
paper  and  printing  exceptionally  fine.  The  book 
seems  very  well  adapted  to  supplement  our  ordinary 
school  readers. 

Elements  of  Algebra.—  By  G.  A,  Wenhoorth,  A. 
M.J  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  Pp.  :  ^80.  Boston  :  Ginn  dr*  Heath. 
The  welcome  accorded  to  the  author's  Geometry  in 
educational  circles  has  led  him  to  apply  the  same 
clearness  of  statement  and  logical  development  to  the 
science  of  Algebra.  As  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  originality  in  a  text-book  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  distinctiveness  of  treatment  in  this  case  con- 
sists in  the  great  number  of  examples  for  practice — 
some  four  thousand  in  all — which  have  been  tested  in 
the  recitation-room ;  in  the  brevity  and  clearness  of 
definition ;  and  in  the  very  full  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Choice  and  Chance.  The  whole  book  can 
bj  disposed  of  in  a  school  year,  with  one  recitation 
daily.  There  are  two  editions  of  the  Algebra,  one 
with  and  the  other  without  answers. 

Elements  of  Chemistry. — By  Elroy  M.  Avery, 
Ph.  D.  Author  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philos' 
ophy,  etc.  Pp. :  JJ4.  New  York :  Sheldon  &* 
Co.     1881. 

We  speak  of  Chemistry  as  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  but  many  of  its  facts  must  have  been  known 
in  the  earliest  times.  The  term  Chemia — the  original 
name  of  Egypt — ^and  its  being  called  the  Egyptian 
science,  entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  *'  the  lost  arts.'' 
'  But  it  has  made  an  immense  advance  from  the  days 
when  Suidas  defined  it  to  be  "  the  making  of  gold 
and  silver,"  to  the  present,  when  chemists  are  looking 
forward  to  the  production  of  articles  of  food  in  the 
laboratory.  It  has  long  since  recovered  from  the  con- 
tempt into  which  it  was  brought  by  the  wild  vagaries 
of  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  their  pursuit 
of  that  ignis  fatuus, "  a  universal  solvent."  And  yet, 
among  the  wonders  which  Chemistry  is  daily  discover- 
ing, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  dreams  of  Albertus 
Magnus  should  be  realized  at  a  time  when,  under  the 
wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  world  would  be 
better  fitted  for  the  knowledge  than  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chemistry  of 
to-day,  however,  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  charac- 
ter oi  the  age,  and  is,  of  all  the  sciences,  the  most 
intensely  practical.  It  concerns  itself  with  every 
detail  of  common  life ;  it  investigates  the  food  we  eat, 
the  liquids  we  4rink,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  air  we 
breathe.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  we  are  living,  under  conditions  becoming  daily 
more  artificial,  it  is  of  the  highest  im{X>rtance  to  our 
physical  and  mental  well-being  that  we  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  the*  laws  determining  those 
conditions.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  learned  in 
a  day,  nor  a  year ;  and  if  the  science  of  chemistry,  as 
a  whole,  with  all  its  complicated  formulae,  its  numer- 
ous tables  of  analysis,  and  its  strange  nomenclature, 
was  placed  at  once  before  the  student,  he  would  be 
appalled  by  its  magnitude,  and  might,  in  despair, 
abandon  the  attempt  to  learn  any  part  of  it.  But 
that  the  elements  of  this  useful  science  may  be  made 
attractive  to  a  child,  the  author  has  shown  in  this 
interesting  work.  We  have  found  it  most  delightful 
reading,  and  if  our  space  would  permit,  we  should 
gladly  cite  some  of  the  experiments,  with  which  every 
point  is  illustrated.  These  experiments  are  nearly  all 
performed  with  the  simplest  appliances,  which  an 
Appendix  to  the  book  directs  the  student  how  to 
make  for  himself.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
elementary  text-book  in  science  to  create  a  taste  for 
that  study,  and,  in  this  respect,  we  think  the  present 


work  will  prove  a  success.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated 
with  clear  cuts,  and  the  text  is  printed  in  fine,  large 
type.  Much  valuable  general  information,  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals  for  conunerce,  is  em- 
bodied in  the  notes. 
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GENTLE  WORDS  AND  KINDLY  DEEDS. 

^  Moderate  Time.  . 
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From  SilviAThsbads  op  Song  oy  per. 


1.  Oh,        how  sweet  •  ly,      in        life's  morn  -  ing,  Fall      the  words  of    peace    and    love! 

2.  Sweet  -  er,    bright -er       than     the     ro   -  ses,— Words  of   hope   thai  cheer    the    heart; 
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They       arc    jew   -  els    rare,        a   -   dom  -  ing    Ev  -   'ry  path    -   way      while  we   -rove: 
Ev     -     cry    world -ly      care        re    -  pos  -   es,     Gen-  tie  kind   -   ness,    where  thou  art: 
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Words     of     kind  •  ness    ev 
Help        thy    broth  -  er       in 


er      glow  -  ing,  Smiles  of  beau  -  ty,     joy        be  -stow  -  ing, 
his    sad  ■  ness.  Bring     to  him    the    light      of   glad  ness, 
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Dear   -   est      of        our    earth  -  ly    needs.        Gen  -  tie  words,    and      kind  -  ly    deeds. 
Dear   •   est      of        our    earth  -  ly    needs.        Gen  -  tie  words,    and      kind  -  ly    deeds. 
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BY  COOL  SILOAirS  SHADY  RILL 
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cool  Si  -  lo  -  am's  sha  -  dy  rill,  How  fair  the  lil  -  y  grows.  How 
such  the  child  whose  ear  -  ly  feet  The  paths  of  peace  have  trod.  Whose 
pen  -  dent  on     Thy  boun  -  teous  breath,  We    seek     Thy  grace      a  -  lone.      In 
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se    •     cret    heart       with 

child  -  hood,  man    -  hood, 
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in-fluence  sweet.  Is 

age,      and    death.  To 
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Sha  -  ron*s     dew   -   y      rose. 

up   -  ward  drawn    to    God. 

keep     us       still    Thine  own. 
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Normal  Educational  Publications. 

.  — ^ 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.  CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.  MOST  PRACTICAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 

^^  01^.  8i^ook0'^  ]\rew  Si^itl^nietic^.  •§> 

By  SDVTASD  BHOOZS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pemnylvaida  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
ZXT  TWO  COMFI^TE  AlTD  DISTOTCT  SSHZSS4 

B£00KS'8  STiJNDiJtD  NORMAL  ABITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a**  fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary,  EU^nentary,  Mental  9Xkd.  Written 
Ancnmeiic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid.  $1.30. 

EEOOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "  shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  I,  and  Complete  Arithmetic.  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts  as  Parts  ^and  3.     Price,  per  set, postpaid,  85  cents. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  ahready  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Peatures,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  0/ artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mer- 
cantile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  0/  all  progress 
sive  teachersy  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetio  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmette^  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  ^2.25.  ^ 

-Mc  A  ITEW  BOOK  OIT  FH7SZCS.  9M- 

By  Z«A  H07  F.  QHIFFZIT, 

Prot  of  the  Natural  Seienoes  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theories, 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ea^y  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clear- 
ness.    Abundance  of  pjactical  oroblems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  efieC' 
tive  class  book. 

mOSVTGOMX^BirS 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  aleady  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Alleghany  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chamberaburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucestei  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6  cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts.;  Manual  ioj  Primary  Books,  $1.20. 

•^INfoi^iAkl  i!}du(iktio^kl  PublitJktion^.  ^^ 

rewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,   Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Perms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

80WER.  POTTS  ft  CO.,  PUBUSHEITS,  530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA 
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Charts 


Prepared   by  HSBSCCA  D.  'WTCZOFF. 


Designed  to  make  learning  to  read  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Designed  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children. 

Designed  to  teach  the  first  steps  of  reading  in  the  right  way. 

Designed  to  train  the  mind  of  the  child  by  philosophical  methods. 

Designed  to  furnish  the  primary  classes  with  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting occupations  in  school-hours. 

Every  step  in  advance  is  in  a  logical  order  of  progression  and 
development. 

Picture  objects,  and  things  are  employed,  rather  than  abstract 
rules  and  naked  type. 

The  beautiful  and  significant  illustrations  are  an  especially  notice- 
able and  attractive  feature  of  these  charts. 

Every  chart  in  the  series  has  in  view  a  definite  object,  which  is 
thoroughly  and  systematically  developed. 

They  are  in  accord  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
with  the  methods  followed  by  the  best  instructors. 

They  are  the  only  charts  planned  with  special  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  language  and  ^^  power  of  expression. 

They  follow  the  natural  method  of  teaching,  appealing  to  those 
faculties  of  the  child  that  are  most  easily  awakened,  and 
inciting  correct  mental  processes  at  the  outset. 

These  charts  introduce  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  suspension 
while  in  use,  a  feature  of  much  practical  value. 

THESE  CHARTS  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

ROOM  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  Charts,  27x34  inches  in  size,  are  printed  upon  strong,  flexible,  tinted  paper, 
and  firnnly  bound  at  the  upper  margin,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  Supporter  frame. 
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THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE :  No.  I. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  IT;  HOW  TO  USE  IT;  HOW  TO  PRESENT  IT;  AND  HOW  TO  ENJOY  IT. 
BY  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY. 


1HAVE  promised  to  introduce  you  to-day 
to  the  fairy-land  of  science — a  somewhat 
bold  promise,  seeing  that  most  of  you  prob- 
ably look  upon  science  as  a  bundle  of  dry 
facts,  while  fairy-land  is  all  that  is  beautiful, 
and  full  of  poetry  and  imagination.  But  I 
thoroughly  believe  myself,  and  hope  to 
prove  to  yovi,  that  science  is  full  of  beautiful 
pictures,  of  real  poetry,  and  of  wonder- 
working fairies ;  and  what  is  more,  I  prom- 
ise you  they  shall  be  true  fairies,  whom  you 
will  love  just  as  much  when  you  are  old  and 
grayheaded  as  when  you  are  young;  for 
you  will  be  able  to  call  them  up  wherever 
you  wander  by  land  or  by  sea,  through 
meadow  or  through  wood,  through  water  or 
through  air;  and  though  they  themselves 
will  always  remain  invisible,  yet  you  will 
see  their  wonderful  power  at  work  every- 
where around  you. 

Let  us  first  see  for  a  moment  what  kind  of 
tales  science  has  to  tell,  and  how  far  they 
are  equal  to  the  old  fairy  tales  we  all  know 
so  well.  Who  does  not  remember  the  tale 
of  the  "Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood," 
and  how,  under  the  spell  of  the  angry  fairy, 
the  maiden  pricked  herself  with  the  spindle 
and  slept  a  hundred  years?  How  the 
horses  in  the  stall,  the  dogs  in  the  court- 
yard, the  doves  on  the  roof,  the  cook,  who 
was  boxing  the  scullery  boy's  ears  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  king  and  queen,  with  all 
their  courtiers  in  the  hall,  remained  spell- 


bound, while  a  thick  hedge  grew  up  all 
around  the  castle,  and  a!!  within  was  still  as 
death.  But  when  the  hundred  years  had 
passed,  the  valiant  prince  came,  the  thorny 
hedge  opened  before  him,  bearing  beautiful 
flowers  ;  and  he,  entering  the  castle,  reached 
the  room  where  the  princess  lay,  and  with 
one  sweet  kiss  raised  her  and  all  around  her 
to  life  again.  Can  science  bring  any  tale  to 
match  this  ? 

Tell  me,  is  there  anything  in  this  world 
more  busy  and  active  than  water,  as  it 
rushes  along  in  the  swift  brook,  or  dashes 
over  the  stones,  or  spouts  up  in  the  foun- 
tain, or  trickles  down  from  the  roof,  or 
shakes  itself  into  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
the  pond  as  the  wind  blowsjsver  it  ?  But 
have  you  never  seen  this  water  spell-bound 
and  motionless?  Look  out  of  the  window 
some  cold  frosty  morning  in  winter,  at  the 
little  brook  which  yesterday  was  flowing 
gently  past  the  house ;  and  see  how  still  it 
lies,  with  the  stones  over  which  it  was  dash- 
ing now  held  tightly  in  its  icy  grasp.  No- 
tice the  wind-ripples  on  the  pond ;  they 
have  become  fixed;  and  motionless.  Look 
up  at  the  roof  of  the  house.  There,  instead 
of  living  doves-  merely  charmed  to  sleep, 
we  have  running  water  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  falling,  and  turned  into  transparent 
icicles,  decorating  the  eaves  with  a  beautiful 
crystal  fringe.  &n  every  tree  and  bush 
you  will  catch.-  the  water-drops  napping,  in 
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the  form  of  tiny  crystals ;  while  the  foun- 
tain looks  like  a  tree  of  glass,  with  long 
down-hanging  pointed  leaves.  Even  the 
damp  of  your  own  breath  lies  rigid  and  still 
on  the  window-pane,  frozen  into  delicate 
patterns  like  fern-leaves  of  ice. 

All  this  water  was  yesterday  flowing  bus- 
*  ily,  or  falling  drop  by  drop,  or  floating 
invisibly  in  the  air;  now  it  is  all  caught 
and  spell-bound — by  whom?  By  the  en- 
chantments of  the  frost-giant,  who  holds  it 
fast  in  his  grip,  and  will  not  let  it  go. 

But  wait  awhile,  the  deliverer  is  coming. 
In  a  few  weeks  or  days,  or  it  may  be  in  a 
few  hours,  the  brave  sun*  will  shine  down  ; 
the  dull- gray,  leaden  sky  will  melt  before 
him,  as  the  hedge  gave  way  before  the 
prince  in  the  fairy  tale ;  and  when  the  sun- 
beam gently  kisses  the  frozen  water  it  will 
be  set  free.  Then  the  brook  will  flow  rip- 
pling on  again,  the  frost-drops  will  be 
shaken  down  from  the  trees,  tlie  icicles  fall 
from  the  roof,  the  moisture  trickle  down  the 
window-pane,  and  in  the  bright,  warm  sun- 
shine, all  will  be  alive  again. 

Is  not  this  a  fairy-tale  of  nature  ? — and 
such  as  these  it  is  which  science  tells. 

Again,  who  has  not  heard  of  Catskin,  who 
came  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  bringing  a  wal- 
nut containing  three  beautiful  dresses — the 
first  glowing  as  the  sun,  the  second  pale  and 
beautiful  as  the  moon,  the  third  spangled 
like  the  star-lit  sky,  and  each  so  fine  and 
delicate  that  all  three  could  be  packed  in  a 
nut?  But  science  can  tell  of  shells  so  tiny 
that  a  whole  group  of  them  will  lie  on  the 
point  of  a  pin,  and  many  thousands  be 
packed  into  a  walnut  shell ;  and  each  one 
of  these  tiny  structures  is  not  the  mere 
dress,  but  the  home  of  a  living  animal.  It 
is  a  tiny,  tiny  shell-palace,  made  of  the 
most  delicate  lacework,  each-pattern  being 
more  beautiful  than  the  last ;  and  what  is 
more,  the  mifiute  creature  that  lives  in  it 
has  built  it  out  of  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
though  he  himself  is  nothing  more  than  a 
drop  of  jelly. 

Lastly,  any  one  who  has  read  the  "Won- 
derful Travellers'*  must  recollect  the  man 
whose  sight  was  so  keen  that  he  could  hit 
the  eye  of  a  fly  sitting  on  a  tree  two  miles 
away.  But  tell  me,  can  you  see  gas  before 
it  is  lighted,  even  when  it  is  coming  out  of 
the  gas-jet  close  to  your  eyes  ?  Yet,  if  you 
learn  to  use  that  wonderful  instrument,  the 
spectroscope,  it  will  enable  you  to  tell  one 
kind  of  gas  from  another,  even  when  they 
are  both  ninety-one  millions  of  miles  away 
on  the  face  of  the  sun ;  nay,  more,  it  will 
read   for   you   the   nature  of   the  different 


gases  in  the  .far-distant  stars,  billions  of 
miles  away,  and  actually  tell  you  whether 
you  could  find  there  any  of  the  same  metals 
which  we  have  on  the  earth. 

We  might  find  hundreds  of  such  fairy 
tales  in  the  domain  of  science,  but  these 
three  will  serve  as  examples,  and  we  must 
pass  on  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
science-fairies  themselves,  and  see  if  they 
are  as  real  as  our  old  friends. 

Tell  me,  why  do  you  love  fairy-land  ? 
what  is  its  charm  ?  Is  it  not  that  things 
happen  so  suddenly,  so  mysteriously,  and 
without  man  having  anything  to  do  with 
it?  In  fairy-land,  flowers  blow,  houses 
spring  up  like  Aladdin's  palace  in  a  single 
night,  and  people  are  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  in  an  instant  by  the  touch  of  a  fairy 
wand. 

And  then,  this  land  is  not  some  distant 
country,  tD  which  we  can  never  hope  to 
travel.  It  is  here  in  the  midst  of  us,  only 
our  eyes  must  be  opened,  or  we  Cannot  see 
it.  Ariel  and  Puck  did  not  live  in  some 
unknown  region.  On  the  contrary,  Ariel's 
song  is 

"  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  the  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  summer,  merrily." 

The  peasant  falls  asleep  some  evening  in 
a  wood,  and  his  eyes  are  opened  by  a  fairy 
wand,  so  that  he  sees  the  little  goblins  and 
imps  dancing  round  him  on  the  green 
sward,  sitting  on  mushrooms,  or  in  the 
heads  of  the  flowers,  drinking  out  of  acorn- 
cups,  fighting  with  blades  of  grass,  and  rid- 
ing on  grasshoppers. 

So,  too,  the  gallant  knight,  riding  to  save 
some  poor  oppressed  maiden,  dashes  across 
the  foaming  torrent ;  and  just  in  the  middle, 
as  he  is  being  swept  away,  his  eyes  are 
opened,  and  he  sees  fairy  water-nymphs 
soothing  his  terrified  horse,  and  guiding 
him  gently  to  the  opposite  shore.  They 
are  close  at  hand,  these  sprites,  to  the  sim- 
ple peasant  or  the  gallant  knight,  or  to  any 
one  who  has  the  gift  of  the  fairies  and  can 
see  them.  But  the  man  who  scoffs  at  them, 
and  does  not  believe  in  them  or  care  for 
them,  he  nn^er  sees  them.  Only  now  and 
then  they  play  him  an  ugly  trick,  leading 
him  into  some  treacherous  bog,  and  leaving 
him  to  get  out  as  he  may. 

Now,  exactly  all  this  which  is  true  of  the 
fairies  of  our  childhood,  is  true,  too,  of  the 
fairies  of  science.  There  are  forces  around 
us,  and  among  us,  which  I  shall  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  call  fairies^  and  these  are  ten 
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thousand  times  more  wonderful,  more  mag- 
ical, and  more  beautiful  in  their  work,  than 
those  of  the  old  fairy  tales.  They,  too,  are 
invisible,  and  many  people  live  and  die 
without  ever  seeing  them  or  caring  to  see 
them.  These  people  go  about  with  their 
eyes  shut,  either  because  they  will  not  open 
them,  or  because  no  one  has  taught  them 
how  to  see.  They  fret  and  worry  over  their 
own  little  work  and  their  own  petty  troubles, 
and  do  not  know  how  to  rest  and  refresh 
themselves,  by  letting  the  fairies  open  their 
eyes  and  show  them  the  calm,  sweet  pic- 
tures of  nature.  They  are  like  Peter  Bell, 
of  whom  Wordsworth  wrote : 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

But  we  will  not  be  like  these ;  we  will 
open  our  eyes,  and  ask,  *'What  are  these 
forces  or  fairies,  and  how  can  we  see  them?*' 

Just  go  out  into  the  country,  and  sit  down 
quietly  and  watch  nature  at  work.  Listen 
to  the  wind  as  it  blows,  look  at  the  clouds 
rolling  overheard,  and  the  waves  rippling 
on  the  pond  at  your  feet.  Hearken  to  the 
brook  as  it  flows  by,  watch  the  flower-buds 
opening  one  by  one,  and  then  ask  yourself, 
"How  is  all  this  done?*'  Go  out  in  the 
evening  and  see  the  dew  gather  drop  by 
drop  upon  the  grass,  or  trace  the  delicate 
hoar-frost  crystals  which  bespangle  every 
blade  on  a  winter's  morning.  Look  at  the 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  in  a  storm,  and 
listen  to  the  pealing  thunder :  and  then  tell 
me,  by  what  machinery  is  all  this  wonderful 
work  done  ?  Man  does  nofle  of  it,  neither 
could  he  stop  it  if  he  were  to  try ;  for  it  is 
all  the  work  of  those  invisible  forces  or 
fairies  whose  acquaintance  I  wish  you  to 
make.  Day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
storm  or  calm,  these  fairies  are  at  work,  and 
we  may  hear  them  and  know  them,  and 
make  friends  of  them  if  we  will. 

There  is  only  one  gift  we  must  have  be- 
fore we  can  learn  to  know  them — we  must 
have  imagination,  I  do  not  mean  mere 
fancy,  which  creates  unreal  images  and  im- 
possible monsters,  but  imagination,  the 
power  of  making  pictures  or  images  in  our 
mind,  of  that  which  />,  though  it  is  invisi- 
ble to  us.  Most  children  have  this  glorious 
gift,  and  love  to  picture  to  themselves  all 
that  is  told  to  them,  and  to  hear  the  same 
tale  over  and  over  again,  till  they  see  every 
bit  of  it  as  if  it  were  real.  This  is  why 
they  are  sure  to  love  science  if  its  tales  are 
told  them  aright ;  and  I,  for  one,  hope  the 
day  may  never  come  when  we  may  lose  that 
childish  clearness  of  vision,  which  enables 


us,  through  the  temporal  things  which  are 
seen,  to  realize  those  eternal  truths  which 
are  unseen. 

If  you  have  this  gift  of  imagination,  come 
with  me,  and  in  these  lectures  we  will  look 
for  the  invisible  fairies  of  nature. 

Watch  a  shower  of  rain.  Where  do  the 
drops  come  from  ?  and  why  are  they  round, 
or  rather  slightly  oval  ?  In  our  fourth  lec- 
ture we  shall  see  that  the  little  particles  of 
water  of  which  the  rain-drops  are  made, 
were  held  apart  and  invisible  in  the  air  by 
heat,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  our 
forces*  or  fairies,  till  the  cold  wind  passed 
by  and  chilled  the  air.  Then,  when  there 
was  no  longer  so  much  heat,  another  invisi- 
ble force,  cohesion,  which  is  always  ready 
and  waiting,  seized  on  the  tiny  particles  at 
once,  and  locked  them  together  in  a  drop, 
the  closest  form  in  which  they  could  lie. 
Then  as  the  drops  became  larger  and  larger 
they  fell  into  the  grasp  of  another  invisible 
force,  gravitation,  which  dragged  them 
down  to  the  earth,  drop  by  drop,  till  they 
made  a  shower  of  rain.  Pause  for  a  mor 
ment  and  think.  You  have  surely  heard  of 
gravitation,  by  which  the  sun  holds  the 
earth  and  the  planets,  and  keeps  them 
moving  round  him  in  regular  order  ?%  W^ell, 
it  is  this  same  gravitation  which  is  at  work 
also  whenever  a  shower  of  rain  falls  to  the. 
earth.  Who  can  say  that  he  is  not  a  great 
invisible  giant,  always  silently  and  invisibly 
toiling  in  great  things  and  small,  whether  we 
wake  or  sleep  ? 

Now  the  shower  is  over,  the  sun  comes 
out,  and  the  ground  is  soon  as  dry  as  though 
no  rain  had  fallen.  Tell  me,  what  has  be- 
come of  the  rain-drops?  Part,  no  doubt, 
have  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  why,  you  will  say  the  sun  has  dried 
them  up.  Yes,  but  how  ?  The  sun  is  more 
than  ninety-one  millions  of  miles  away ; 
how  has  he  touched  the  rain-drops?  Have 
you  ever  heard  that  invisible  waves  are  trav- 
eling every  second  over  the  space  between 
the  sun  and  us?  We  shall  see  in  the  next 
lecture  how  these  waves  are  the  sun's  mes- 
sengers to  the  earth,  and  how  they  tear 
asunder  the  rain-drops  on  the  ground,  scat- 
tering them  in  tiny  particles  too  small  for 
us  to  see,  and  bearing  them  away  to  the 
clouds.     Here   are   more    invisible    fairies 


*  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  incurred  by  using 
this  word  "  force,"  especially  in  the  plural ;  and  how 
even  the  most  modest  little  book  may  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  scientiBc  purists  by  employing  it  rashly.  As, 
however,  the  better  term  "cnei^"  would  not  serve 
here,  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  retaining  the  much- 
abused  term,  especially  as  I  sin  in  very  good  company. 
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working  every  moment  around  you,  and 
you  cannot  even  look  out  of  the  window 
without  seeing  the  work  they  are  doing. 

If,  however,  the  day  is  cold  and  frosty, 
the  water  does  not  fall  in  a  shower  of  rain ; 
it  comes  down  in  the  shape  of  noiseless 
snow.  Go  out  after  such  a  snow-shower,  on 
a  calm  day,  and  look  at  some  of  the  flakes 
which  have  fallen ;  you  will  see,  if  you 
choose  good  specimens,  that  they  are  not 
mere  masses  of  frozen  water,  but  that  each 
one  is  a  beautiful  six-pointed  crystal  star. 
How  have  these  crystals  been  built  up? 
What  power  has  been  at  work  arranging 
their  delicate  forms  ?  In  the  fourth  lecture 
we  shall  see  that  up  in  the  clouds  another 
of  our  invisible  fairies,  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  call  the  '*  force  of  crys- 
tallization,*' has  caught  hold  of  the  tiny 
particles  of  water  before  " cohesion'*  had 
made  them  into  round  drops,  and  there 
silently,  but  rapidly,  has  moulded  them  into 
those  delicate  crystal  stars  known  as  "snow- 
flakes.*' 

And  now,  suppose  that  this  snow-shower 
has  fallen  early  in  February ;  turn  aside  for 
a  moment  from  examining  the  flakes,  and 
clear  the  newly-fallen  snow  from  off  the 
flower-bed  on  the  lawn.  What  is  this  little 
green  lip  peeping  up  out  of  the  ground 
under  the  snowy  covering?  It  is  a  young 
fcnow-drop  plant.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it 
grows  ?  where  it  finds  its  food  ?  what  makes 
it  spread  out  its  leaves  and  add  to  its  stalk 
day  by  day  ?     What  fairies  are  at  work  here  ? 

First,  there  is  the  hidden  fairy,  "Life," 
and  of  her  even  our  wisest  men  know  but 
little.  But  they  know  something  of  her 
way  of  working,  and  in  Lecture  VII.  we 
shall  learn  how  the  invisible  fairy  sunbeams 
have  been  busy  here  also  ;  how  last  year's 
snowdrop  plant  caught  them  and  stored 
them  up  in  its  bulbs,  and  how  now  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  warmth  and  moisture 
creep  down  into  the  earth,  these  little  impris- 
oned sun-waves  began  to  be  active,  stirring 
up  the  matter  in  the  bulb,  and  making  it 
swell  and  burst  upwards  till  it  sends  out  a 
little  shoot  through  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Then  the  sun -waves  above  ground  take  up 
the  work,  and  form  green  granules  in  the 
tiny  leaves,  helping  them  to  take  food  out 
of  the  air,  while  the  little  rootlets  below  are 
drinking  water  out  of  the  ground.  The 
invisible  life  and  invisible  sunbeams  are 
busy  here,  setting  actively  to  work  another 
fairy,  the  force  of  "chemical  attraction," 
and  so  the  little  snow-drop  plant  grows  and 
blossoms,  without  any  help  from  you  or  me. 

One  picture  more,  and  then  I  hope  you 


will  believe  in  my  fairies.  From  the  cold 
garden  you  run  into  the  house,  and  find  the 
fire  laid  indeed  in  the  grate,  but  the  wood 
dead  and  the  coals  black,  waiting  to  be 
lighted.  You  strike  a  match,  and  soon 
there  is  a  blazing  fire.  Where  does  the  heat 
come  from  ?  Why  do  the  coals  bum  and 
give  out  a  glowing  light  ?  Have  you  not  read 
of  gnomes  buried  down  deep  in  the  earth, 
in  mines,  and  held  fast  there  till  some  fairy 
wand  has  released  them,  and  allowed  them 
to  come  to  earth  again?  Well,  thousands 
and  millions  of  years  ago,  these  coals  were 
plants ;  and,  like  the  snowdrop  in  the  gar- 
den of  to-day,  they  caught  the  sunbeams 
and  worked  them  into  their  leaves.  Then 
the  plants  died  and  were  buried  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  the  sunbeams  with  them ;  and 
like  the  gnomes,  they  lay  imprisoned  till  the 
coals  were  dug  out  by  the  miners,  and 
brought  to  your  grate  ;  and  just  now  you 
yourself  took  hold  of  the  fairy  wand  which 
was  to  release  them.  You  struck  a  match, 
and  its  atoms  clashing  with  atoms  of  oxygen 
in  the  air,  set  the  invisible  fairies  "heat" 
and  "chemical  attraction"  to  work,  and 
they  were  soon  busy  within  the  wood  and 
the  coals,  causing  their  atoms  too  to  clash ; 
and  the  sunbeams,  so  long  imprisoned,  leapt 
into  flame.  Then  you  spread  out  your 
hands  and  cried,  "Oh,  how  nice  and 
warm!"  and  little  thought  that  you  were 
warming  yourself  with  the  sunbeams  of  ages 
and  ages  ago. 

This  is  no  fancy  tale ;  it  is  literally  true, 
as  we  shall  see  in  Lecture  VIII.,  that  the 
warmth  of  a  coal  fire  could  not  exist  if  the 
plants  of  long  ago  had  not  used  the  sun- 
beams to  make  their  leaves,  holding  them 
ready  to  give  up  their  warmth  again  when- 
ever those  crushed  leaves  are  consumed. 

Now,  do  you  believe  in,  and  care  for, 
my  fairy-land  ?  Can  you  see  in  your  imag- 
ination fairy  Cohesion  ever  ready  to  lock 
atoms  together  when  they  draw  very  near  to 
each  other:  or  fairy  Gravitation  dragging 
rain-drops  to  the  earth:  or  the  fairy  of 
Crystallization  building  up  the  snow-flakes 
in  the  clouds?  Can  you  picture  tiny  sun- 
beam-waves of  light  and  heat  travelling 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth  ?  Do  you  care  to 
know  how  another  strange  fairy,  ^^  Elec- 
tricity ^^^  flings  the  lightning  across  the  sky, 
and  causes  the  rumbling  of  thunder  ?  Would 
you  like  to  learn  how  the  sun  makes  pictures 
of  the  world  on  which  he  shines,  so  that  we 
can  carry  about  with  us  photographs  or  sun- 
pictures  of  all  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
earth  ?  And  have  you  any  curiosity  about 
"  Chemical  action^^  which  works  such  won- 
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ders  in  air,  and  land,  and  sea?  If  you  have 
any  wish  to  know  and  make  friends  of  these 
invisible  forces,  the  next  question  is, 

How  are  you  to  enter  the  fairy-land  of 
science  ?  There  is  but  one  way.  Like  the 
knight  or  peasant  in  the  fairy  tales,  you 
must  open  your  eyes.  There  is  no  lack  of 
objects ;  everything  around  you  will  tell 
some  history,  if  touched  with  the  fairy  wand 
of  imagination.  I  have  often  thought,  when 
seeing  some  sickly  child  drawn  along  the 
street,  lying  on  its  back  while  other  children 
romp  and  play,  how  much  happiness  might 
be  given  to  sick  children  at  home  or  in  hos- 
pitals, if  only  they  were  told  the  stories 
which  lie  hidden  in  the  things  around  them. 
They  need  not  even  move  from  their  beds, 
for  sunbeams  can  fall  on  them  there,  and  in 
a  sunbeam  there  are  stories  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  month.  The  fire  in  the  grate,  the 
lamp  by  the  bedside,  the  water  in  the  tum- 
bler, the  fly  on  the  ceiling  above,  the  flower 
in  the  vase  on  the  table,  anything,  every- 
thing, has  its  history,  and  can  reveal  to  us 
nature's  invisible  fairies. 

Only  you  must  wish  to  see  them.  If  you 
go  through  the  world  looking  upon  every- 
thing only  as  so  much  to  eat,  to  drink,  and 
to  use,  you  will  never  see  the  fairies  of  sci- 
ence. But  if  you  ask  yourself  why  things 
happen,  and  how  the  great  God  above  us 
has  made  and  governs  this  world  of  ours ;  if 
you  listen  to  the  wind,  and  care  to  learn 
why  it  blows;  if  you  ask  the  little  flower 
why  it  opens  in  the  sunshine  and  closes  in 
the  storm  ;  and  if  when  you  find  questions 
you  cannot  answer,  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  hunt  out  in  books,  or  make  experiments, 
to  solve  your  own  questions,  then  you  will 
learn  to  know  and  love  those  fairies. 

Mind,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  be  con- 
stantly asking  questions  of  other  people  ; 
for  often  a  question  quickly  answered  is 
quickly  forgotten,  but  a  difficulty  really 
hunted  down  is  a  triumph  for  ever.  For 
example,  if  you  ask  why  the  rain  dries  up 
from  the  ground,  most  likely  you  will  be 
answered,  that  "the  sun  dries  it,'*  and  you 
will  rest  satisfied  with  the  sound  of  the 
words.  But  if  you  hold  a  wet  handkerchief 
before  the  fire  and  see  the  damp  rising  out 
of  it,  then  you  have  some  real  idea  how 
moisture  may  be  drawn  up  by  heat  from  the 
earth. 

A  little  foreign  niece  of  mine,  only  four 
years  old,  who  could  scarcely  speak  English 
plainly,  was  standing  one  morning  near  the 
bedroom  window,  and  she  noticed  the  damp 
trickling  down  the  window-pane.  *  *  Auntie, ' ' 
she  said,  '*  what  for  it  rain  inside  !'*    It  was 


quite  useless  to  explain  to  her  in  words  how 
our  breath  had  condensed  into  drops  of 
water  upon  the  cold  glass ;  but  I  wiped  the 
pane  clear,  and  breathed  on  it  several  times. 
When  new  drops  were  formed,  I  said, 
"Cissy  and  auntie  have  done  like  this  all 
night  in  the  room.*'  She  nodded  her  little 
head,  and  amused  herself  for  a  long  time 
breathing  on  the  window-pane  and  watching 
the  tiny  drops ;  and  about  a  month  later, 
when  we  were  traveling  back  to  Italy,  I  saw 
her  following  the  drops  on  the  carriage  win- 
dow with  her  tiny  finger,  and  heard  her 
say  quietly  to  herself,  '*  Cissy  and  auntie 
made  you.'*  Had  not  even  this  little  child 
some  real  picture  in  her  mind  of  invisible 
water  coming  from  her  mouth,  and  making 
drops  upon  the  window-pane  ? 


»  •  ^ 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  THINK.  ^ 


BY   WM.    M.    THAYER. 


A  FEW  do  the  thinking  for  the  whole 
world.  This  is  true  in  science,  art, 
morals  and  religion.  Men  and  women  gen- 
erally accept  the  thoughts  of  a  few  thinkers 
in  political  economy,  astronomy,  music, 
sculpture,  theology,  and  what  not.  Child- 
ren accept  the  thoughts  of  their  parents 
upon  all  subjects.  They  are  taught  to  walk, 
to  drive  horses,  to  play  croquet,  to  commit 
a  lesson  in  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and  to 
believe  as  their  parents  do  on  this  and  that 
subject.  But  they  are  not  taught  to  think 
— to  use  their  minds — as  they  are  taught  to 
use  their  legs.  They  are  sent  to  school 
only  to  be  crammed.  As  the  grocer  fills  a 
jug  with  molasses  and  delivers  it  to  his  owner, 
so  many  teachers  fill  the  minds  of  pupils 
with  knowledge,  and  send  them  home  for 
such  use  as  may  be  made  of  them.  The 
pupils  have  scarcely  stopped  to  think  what 
the  knowledge  is  for.  A  merchant  recently 
took  a  young  man  from  a  distinguished 
mercantile  college  into  his  business.  Intel- 
ligent, energetic  and  interesting,  the  youth 
promised  well.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
application  of  his  knowledge  to  practical 
use  he  was  not  able  to  keep  books  either  in 
single  or  double  entry,  until  the  merchant, 
by  a  few  practical  lessons,  taught  him  to 
think  for  himself. 

We  have  said  that  habit  has  somewhat  to 
answer  for  this  "  doing  because  others  do." 
Children  love  to  use  their  minds,  as  they  do 
their  feet,  when  they  know  how.  If  the 
reader  ever  visited  a  primary  school  where 
object  teaching  was  the  method  adopted,  he 
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remembers  how  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
developed,  as  evinced  by  the  sparkling  eyes 
and  prompt,  bright  answers.  True,  not  all 
the  answers  were  correct ;  but  even  the  in- 
correct ones  illustrated  how  easily  the  young 
may  be  taught  to  think.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  from  distant  parts  of  the  earth  some 
hitherto  unheard-of  object ;  the  nearer  and 
simpler  the  object  the  better.  We  have  seen 
a  mission  school,  of  waifs  such  as  may  be 
gathered  together  from  the  streets  of  any  large 
city,  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
by  a  glass  of  water.  Taking  it  up,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  *'  Childrer,  what  is  this?'* 
"  A  glass  of  water,*'  several  urchins  replied. 
**  Who  made  it  ?'*  **  God,'*  answered  two 
or  three,  while  others  hesitated.  **  Which  did 
God  make,  the  water  or  the  tumbler  ?' '  There 
was  some  hesitation  now ;  but  presently  a 
boy  replied,  "  The  water,"  while  a  girl  said, 
"Both.*'  "Well,  now,  let  us  see;  how 
many  think  God  made  the  tumbler?"  Sev- 
eral hands  were  raised.  *'  How  many  think 
that  he  did  not?"  Several  more  hands 
wetit  up.  So  the  speaker  took  occasion  to 
show  what  the  glass  was  made  of;  that  the 
largest  ingredient  was  sand,  bearing  no  re- 
semblance to  glass ;  that  God  provided  the 
materials,  and  man  made  the  glass — showing 
divine  wisdom  and  human  genius ;  God, 
however,  making  the  human  genius  that  in- 
vented the  glass,  so  that  in  a  sense  he  made 
"both."  "How  many  think  that  God 
made  the  water?"  All  hands  were  raised; 
there  was  no  question  about  that.  What 
makes  you  think  that  man  did  not  make  the 
water?  "He  can't  do  it,"  answered  a 
wide-awake  boy,  which  was  about  as  good 
an  answer  as  could  be  given.  "  What  is 
water  good  for  ?"  "To  dJink,"  replied  sev- 
eral voices.  "What  else  is  it  good  for?" 
"To  boil  things  in,"  replied  one;  "To 
water  the  streets,"  said  another;  "  To  wash 
clothes  with,"  still  another.  "What  would 
happen  to  the  earth  if  God  rained  no  water 
on  it?"  "It  would  dry  up,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "What  would  happen  to  us?" 
"  Couldn't  live,"  answered  a  boy.  "  What 
is  ice  made  of  in  winter  ? /  "  Water,  * '  sev- 
eral voices.  "What  is  snow  made  of?" 
There  was  hesitation  again,  when  a  voice 
replied,  timidly,  "  Water,"  and  the  speaker 
briefly  explained  the  phenomenon  of  ice 
and  snow. 

Here  is  indicated  aif  exercise  that  occu- 
pied more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  awak- 
ened more  thought  in  those  neglected  chil- 
dren than  is  possible  for  books  to  do.  They 
will  never  forget  that  exercise.  The  sight 
of  a  glass  of  water  hereafter  will  set  them 


to  thinking  about  its  uses,  and  how  wonder- 
ful glass- making  is.  This  practice  continued 
for  a  season  will  establish  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing what  this  and  that  is  for — inquiring  into 
the  reasons  of  things. 

Parents  have  a  wide  field  here.  The  ob- 
jects in  the  sitting-room  alone  will  furnish 
lessons  for  a  month.  It  is  raining  now — 
see  what  an  opportunity  for  inquiry  and 
thought  there  is  in  a  raindrop. 

"  Why  does  the  rain  fall  in  drops?" 

"  When  it  begins  to  rain,  why  does  it 
stop?" 

"  When  it  stops  raining,  why  does  it  be- 
gin again  ?" 

"  Why  does  it  not  rain  in  winter  instead 
of  snow?" 

"  Are  snowflakes  and  raindrops  made  out 
of  the  same  material  ?' ' 

And  thus  on.  Parents  will  be  obliged  to 
study  in  order  to  answer  their  own  questions; 
and  they  can  afford  to  do  this.  They  plan 
and  work  for  dress  and  mere  worldly  com- 
fort and  adornment ;  shall  they  not  study 
to  expand  the  immortal  mind?  Shall  the 
most  important  trust  committed  to  them  be 
overlooked?  Said  a  distinguished  profes- 
sional gentleman,  "The  chief  mistake  of 
parents  in  our  day  is  making  unimportant 
things  important."  As  an  illustration  of 
this  point,  we  cite  the  little  girl  of  a  fashion- 
able wealthy  mother,  who  inquired, 
"  Mother,  if  I  go  to  heaven,  shall  I  wear  my 
new  moire  antique  dress  ?"  "  Why,  Nellie, 
exclaimed  the  mother,  "what  do  you  mean 
by  asking  such  a  question  as  that  ?  It  is 
naughty."  The  child,  more  surprised  by 
her  mother's  answer  than  the  mother  was 
by  the  child's  question,  said,  "  Did  you  not 
tell  me  that  my  new  dress  was  for  the  best 
society?" 

The  child  was  not  "  naughty"  to  ask  such 
a  question.  The  mother  had  been  engaged 
in  object  teaching  when  she  did  not  know 
it.  That  new  dress  was  the  object ;  and'she 
set  the  dear  little  one  to  thinking  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  under  the  stimulus  the 
child  continued  to  think  in  another  direc- 
tion. If  a  new  dress  is  designed  for  the 
•"  best  society,"  then  it  ought  to  be  worn  in 
heaven,  if  dresses  are  worn  there,  was  the 
child's  logic. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  childhood  of  the 
late  Secretary  Chase,  that  the  "hired man" 
said  to  him  one  day,  "Salmon,  you  can 
catch  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails." 
The  boy  would  have  known  better  had  he 
stopped  to  think.  But  he  accepted  the  pro- 
position as  correct,  just  as  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  human  family  accept  other  proposi- 
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tions,  and  said  to  himself,  '*  Then  I  will 
catch  birds."  Filling  his  pocket  with  salt, 
he  started  upon  a  bird-hunting  expedition. 
He  chased  them  about  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other, vainly  trying  to  throw  salt  upon  their 
tails.  Several  times  he  threw  salt  after  their 
tails,  but  when  the  salt  fell  the  birds  were 
not  there.  The  failure  set  him  to  thinking, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "It  isn*t  true.  I  can't 
put  salt  on  a  bird's  tail.  If  I  could  get 
near  enough  to  do  that,  I  could  catch  them 
without  salt."  The  fact  proves  the  value 
of  thinking  to  a  child,  and  the  ease  with 
which  children  can  be  taught  to  think. 

In  morals  and  religion  the  field  is  a  wide 
one  for  lessons  in  this  line.  Every  material 
object  may  be  used  with  this  end  in  view. 
Nature  is  burdened  with  subjects  of  this 
kind,  upon  which  intelligent  parents  may 
draw  largely. 

The  Sabbath  may  become  a  fruitful  theme. 
"  Who  ordained  it?"  "  What  for  ?"  "  Do 
horses  and  oxen  need  a  day  of  rest  ?"  *'  Did 
God  mean  it  for  all  nations?"  '*Do  the  peo- 
ple of  all  countries  observe  it?"  **Are 
people  who  keip  the  Sabbath  better  than 
those  who  do  not?"  "  How  can  you  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  ?"  And  continue  till  the 
subject  is  exhausted,  or  rather,  until  the  par- 
ent's ability  is  exhausted.  Christian  Union. 
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SPELLING. 


VIEWS  OF  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE. 


WE  give  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  by 
Richard  Grant  White  on  English 
spelling  and  on  the  reformation — so  called 
— that  is  proposed  for  it.  His  argument  of 
the  question  fairly  bristles  with  scholarly 
common  sense,  and  his  conclusions  seem  to 
be  unavoidable.     He  says : 

The  bad  or  irregular  spelling  of  English, 
and  also  of  other  languages,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  was  phonetic,  and  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  absence  of  any  standard.  The  pho- 
netic spelling  reformers  are  scornful  of  the 
accepted  spelling  of  English  because,  as  they- 
say,  it  has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  printers 
and  proof-readers.  But  it  is  to  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  that  we  owe  it  that 
there  is  any  uniformity  in  our  spelling. 
The  diffusion  of  printed  books  among  the 
people,  and  the  abandonment  by  men  of 
letters  of  Latin  for  "the  vulgar  tongue" 
which  became  necessary  when  they  ceased 
to  write  onlv  for  the  learned  class,  and  ad- 
dressed  what  we  now  call  the  general  public, 


made  uniformity  desirable,  if  not  necessary; 
and  that  uniformity  was  brought  about — very 
gradually  indeed — by  the  despised  printers 
and  proof-readers. 

THE   SIGNS  THAT  ARE   USED. 

That  writing  should  conform  to  speech  is 
the  original  and  the  normal  relation  of  the 
two  forms  of  language.  If  letters  were  to 
be  invented  to-day,  we  should  have  a  sign 
for  every  sound,  we  should  limit  each  sign 
to  the  expression  of  one  sound,  and  we 
should  thus  spell  our  written  words  exactly 
as  they  are  spoken. 

We  should  do  it  for  just  one  day ;  and  the 
WE  would  be  just  those  few  persons,  and  no 
more,  who  would  be  able  to  agree  upon  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  sounds  in  the 
language,  and  upon  the  signs  by  which  they 
should  be  represented. 

RE-FORMATION  NOT  NECESSARY. 

The  sudden  and  deliberate  re-forming  of 
English  spelling  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to 
three  objections:  it  is  unnecessary;  it  is 
undesirable;  it  is  impossible.  These  objec- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
known  as  the  conservative  view  of  this 
question.  If  English  spelling  be,  as  it  has 
been  called,  chaotic,  I  at  least,  for  one, 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  gentleman  whose 
voice  was  heard,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
coming  out  of  the  darkness  that  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  crying — M(?n  Dieu  / 
conservons  le  chaos  !  If  a  radical  reform  in 
the  spelling  of  the  English  language  is  nec- 
essary, desirable,  and  possible,  let  us  have 
it  by  all  means,  and  with  what  speed  we 
may.  But  they  who  propose  such  a  tre- 
mendous literary  uprooting  of  that  which  is 
the  gradual  growth  of  centuries,  and  which 
in  fact  is  the  visible  body  of  English  litera- 
ture, have  upon  their  hands,  as  the  first  part 
of  their  task,  to  show  the  world  its  necessity, 
or  at  least  its  desirability,  and  some  reason 
for  believing  it  possible. 

That  it  is  not  necessary  seems  manifest, 
for  the  reason  that  the  present  system,  or 
rather  fashion — for  that  which  has  neither 
law  nor  consistency  cannot  be  called  a 
system — is  perfectly  practicable,  and  is  daily 
used  with  unconscious  facility  and  a  reason- 
able approach  to  accuracy  by  millions  of 
English-speaking  people.  If  the  present 
English  orthography  had  been  found  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  production  of  a  good 
literature,  or  a  hindrance  to  its  appreciation, 
or  a  hindrance  to  the  communication  of 
thoughts  and  facts  and  wishes  by  writing, 
there  would  be  some  semblance  of  a  reason- 
able plea  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  reform. 
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But  English  orthography,  as  it  has  existed 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  modified  slightly 
from  generation  to  generation  by  the  people 
who  have  used  it,  is  the  outward  form  of  a 
literature  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  people, 
and  superior  to  that  of  most  others  in  quan- 
tity no  less  than  in  quality ;  and  as  to  letter- 
writing,  there  are  many  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
who  would  much  more  gladly  hear  of  some 
means  of  diminishing  than  of  any  contriv- 
ance for  increasing  its  facility  and  also  its 
frequency. 

UNIFORM  PHONETIC  SPELLING  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Professor  Muller  candidly  recognizes  the 
one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling — the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  sounds  which  are  to  be 
phonetically  recorded.  Pronunciation  dif- 
fers so  much,  even  among  educated  speak- 
ers, as  to  render  unattainable  that  uniform- 
ity and  absoluteness  in  phonetic  writing 
without  which  it  is  worthless  for  general  and 
literary  purposes,  however  valuable  it  might 
be  to  philologists  as  a  record  of  what  is  or 
has  been,  with  which  facts  only  philology 
concerns  itself.  He  says  that  he  could 
mention  the  names  of  three  English  bishops, 
"one  of  whom  pronounced  the  vowel  in 
God  like  gaud,  another  like  rod,  a  third  like 
gadJ*^  The  last  pronunciation,  he  says, 
''would  probably  be  condemned  by  every- 
body.'* True;  and  yet  it  was  once  the 
elegant  pronunciation.  A  remnant  of  it,  a 
survivor,  appears  in  the  oath,  "  'fore  gad,'* 
which  is  in  the  mouth  of  half  the  fine  fellows 
in  the  old  comedies.  '*But  the  other  two 
pronunciations,"  he  adds,  "would  remain 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority,  and 
therefore  retained  in  phonetic  writing." 
But  what  is  that  phonetic  writing  worth 
which  gives  us  god  and  gaud  for  the  same 
word? 

Another  part  of  this  difficulty  is  the  vari- 
ableness in  the  perceptions  of  sound  even 
among  professed  phonologists.  They  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  speech  of  people  gener- 
ally; and  not  only  so,  they  differ  as  to 
each  other's  speeqh,  and  are  even  unable  to 
record  their  own  with  satisfactory  accuracy. 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  in  phonetic  type  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  as  it  is  written  by 
another  distinguished  phonologist,  and  as 
he  himself  would  read  it  aloud.  The  differ- 
ence is  so  great  that  it  seems  in  some  pas- 
sages to  be  in  different  languages — languages 
as  different  as  Italian  and  Spanish  .  .  . 
[Mr.  White  sustains  this  statement  by  re- 
producing a  verse  of  the  parable  as  written 
by  Mr.  Ellis  and  by  Mr.  Bell ;  and  gives 
'other  illustrations  of  like  differences.] 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  impossibility  of 
forming  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling  needs 
no  further  or  clearer  illustration  than  this. 
For  if  even  Ellis  and  Haldeman  and  Smart 
cannot  agree  as  to  what  are  the  sounds  of 
words,  and  what  are  the  characters  proper 
to  express  them,  when  they  have  a  system 
of  phonotype  of  minute  exactness  made  to 
their  hands,  what  is  there  to  be  reasonably 
hoped  for  in  this  direction  ? 

Professor  Muller  shows  at  some  length 
that  the  etymological  significance  of  our 
present  spelling  is  not  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
change  which  would  give  us  ease  and  cer- 
tainty in  the  use  of  signs  needed  to  express 
sounds.  He  need  not,  I  think,  have  given 
so  much  space  and  attention  to  this  part  of 
his  subject.  The  etymology  of  words  as 
indicated  by  their  spelling  is  interesting ; 
but  language  is  made  for  daily  use,  not  for 
etymologists  and  philologists,  amateur  or 
professional;  and  their  intellectual  pleas- 
ures cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  world's  convenience.  Butwhen  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  like  other  emffient  philologists, 
advocates  phonetic  spelling  because  of  the 
scientific  value  that  it  would  have  to  philo- 
logists as  a  phonetic  record  of  the  sounds 
that  words  had  in  past  generations,  he  fails 
to  see,  or  forgets  for  the  moment,  I  think, 
that  even  if  we  had  a  phonetic  spelling  in 
the  literature  of  the  past,  we  should  not 
know  what  sounds  the  characters  were  meant 
to  indicate.  And  who  could  tell  a  hundred 
years  hence  what  sound  any  vowel  had  in 
any  word  at»  this  day,  except  by  a  painful 
process  of  research,  examination  of  authori- 
ties, collation  of  rhymes,  and  the  like,  and 
then  not  with  certainty?  If  in  any  system 
of  spelling  certain  letters  are  omitted  which 
appear  in  others,  we  may  at  once  infer  that 
those  letters  were  silent — on  the  lips  of  the 
person  who  did  not  write  them.  But  we 
can  infer  nothing  more;  for  even  by  brief 
examples  we  see  that  letters  are  silent  in  the 
speech  or  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Ellis  which  are 
uttered  and  heard  by  Mr.  Smart,  and  by  al- 
most every  one  except  careless  and  slovenly 
speakers. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  SPELLING  OVERRATED. 

Professor  Muller,  like  the  other  advocates 
of  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling,  insists 
strongly  upon  the  difficulty  with  which  our 
present  orthography  is  learned,  and  the  suf- 
ferings (one  might  say,  from  the  way  in 
which  these  gentlemen  talk  about  it,  the 
agonies)  that  children  undergo  in  learning 
to  read  and  write  our  present  written  Eng- 
lish.    This  subject  I  have   considered  be- 
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fore  ;  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  those  great 
difficulties  and  those  great  agonies,  as  pecu- 
liar to  spelling,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see.  I  never  knew  them  my§elf ;  nor  do  I 
remember  them  in  any  of  my  school-fellows. 
There  were  difficulties ;  but  so  there  were 
difficulties  in  learning  anything — rather  less 
in  spelling  than  in  others.  I  know  of  let- 
ters written  by  boys  eight  or  nine  years  old 
which  are  quite  correctly  spelled  ;  and  I 
repeat  that,  with  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
observation  for  many  years  in  the  writing 
of  persons  who  have  had  little  education 
(none,  rightly  so  called),  a  mistake  in  spell- 
ing is  the  rarest  error  I  have  observed.  We 
learn  spelling  quite  as  much  by  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  its  methods  as  by  teaching  and 
the  iterative  practice  of  the  school-room. 
We  learn  to  spell  by  reading,  those  who 
read  much  being  generally  correct  spellers ; 
and  the  result  of  my  observation  is  that 
most  intelligent  persons  of  average  educa- 
tion, if  asked  to  spell  a  word  that  they  had 
never  seen  or  heard  before,  would  spell  it 
correctly.  Some  might  fail ;  but  what  mat- 
ter if  they  did?  Is  there  anything  so  very 
grevious  in  spelling  a  word  not  according 
to  *  *  the  dictionary  ?' '  I  cannot  see  that  there  ^ 

is I  cannot  see  that  this  matter  of 

spelling  is  worth  all  the  fuss  that  is  made 
about  it. 
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BY  JNO.  L.  McCASKEY. 


"A  child  is  never  happier  than  when  it  is  imaginingr,  and 
thus  poetizing  itself  into  strange  situations  and  persons." — 
Herder. 

YES,  by  impersonation  !  We  know  it  is 
new,  and  the  pilgrim  in  the  beaten  path 
may  prefer  his  hedged  highway  to  striking 
off  when  yet  there  is  grass  underfoot.  But 
a  fair  trial  in  class  will  develop  the  ideas  we 
present  much  better  than  they  can  possibly 
be  expressed  on  paper. 

Going  on  the  principle  of  laying  down  a 
strong  nucleus,  and  letting  minor  facts 
cluster  about  it,  we  have  the  character,  rep- 
resented by  the  impersonator,  as  the  central 
figure.  Ask  one  of  your  class  to  represent 
himself  as  George  Washington  at  the  next 
recitation,  and  to  give  a  faithful  account  of 
his  life  and  history.  Assign  a  character  to 
each  member,  and  instruct  him  or  her  to 
prepare  it  as  if  it  were  their  own  individual 
history,   and,  when   occasion   requires  the 


name  of  the  character,  to  use  instead  the 
pronoun  /. 

As  the  administrations  of  the  Presidents 
is  the  lesson,  we  will  arrange  the  imperson- 
ators in  the  order  of  their  characters.  Let 
us  give  heed  to  what  the  first  one  says :  *'I 
am  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1732,  and  died  at  Mt.  Vernon  in 
1799.  In  my  boyhood  days  I  was  left 
fatherless.  I  evinced,  at  an  early  age,  a 
strong  desire  for  military  life,"  etc.  He 
tells  of  his  battles,  of  his  cabinet,  of  his 
declining  the  third  term ;  and,  after  intro- 
ducing his  successor,  **Mr.  Adams,"  he 
takes  his  seat.  We  hear  Adams  tell  of  his 
stormy  days,  and  Jefferson,  the  new-party 
man,  tefl  his  experience ;  and  in  this  manner 
we  pass  down  the  line. 

We  inquire  of  Washington  how  many  of 
his  cabinet  were  called  to  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  he  points  to  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son. We  call  for  the  **war  Presidents'*  to 
rise,  and  name  the  war  which  marked  their 
administrations ;  then  those  who  had  Indian 
troubles ;  war  with  France.  In  response  to 
those  interested  in  the  United  States  bank, 
we  see  the  founder,  the  friends  and  enemies, 
and  its  mortal  enemy,  standing  before  us. 

We  ask  them  what  political  party  they 
represent,  and  see  the  line  of  Democrats 
rise  to  their  feet,  while  the  Republicans, 
Whigs,  and  Federals  keep  their  seats. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  salient 
historical  points  which  can  thus  be  devel- 
oped. The  comparative  dates  of  the  events 
in  our  nation's  history,  the  times  at  which 
important  events  occurred,  are  all  plainly 
indicated  by  the  position  of  the  imperson- 
ator in  the  line. 

For  studying  biography,  it  commends 
itself.  The  novelty  pleases,  and  the  facts 
and  information  which  they  will  gather 
about  their  character  are  astonishing.  Have 
a  galaxy  of  great  men.  Hear  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Otis,  Randoph,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Webster,  Sumner,  and  Stevens,  tell  of 
their  patriotic  meetings,  and  battles  in  the 
forum.  Listen  to  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
and  Lowell  as  they  tell  of  their  successes 
and  reverses ;  meet  the  great  divines  of  the 
age— Beecher,  Collyer,  Talmage,  and  others; 
form  the  acquaintance  of  the  statesmen  of 
to-day;  shake  hands  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices and  their  associates  upon  the  Supreme 
Bench. 

We  have  met  all  these  worthies  in  imper- 
sonation, and  their  acquaintanceship  was 
not  soon  forgotten.  Pupils  look  at  objects 
viewed  in  this  way  from  a  new  standpoint. 
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Such  knowledge  they  can  use ;  facts  so 
acquired  they  will  remember.  They  are  not 
frost  characters  on  the  window-pane,  but 
figures  in  history  and  real  life  whose  out- 
lines at  least  are  sharp  and  clear. 


»  •  ^ 


ON  BEHAVIOR :  No.  I. 


BY  RALPH   WALDO    EMERSON. 


THE  soul  which  animates  Nature  is  not 
less  significantly  published  in  the  fig- 
ure, movement,  and  gesture  of  animated 
bodies,  than  in  its  last  vehicle  of  articulate 
speech.  This  silent  and  subtle  language  is 
Manners;  not  what^  but  haw.  Life  ex- 
presses. A  statue  has  no  tongue,  aitd  needs 
none.  Good  tableaux  do  not  need  decla- 
mation. Nature  tells  every  secret  once.  Yes, 
but  in  man  she  tells  it  all  the  time,  by  form, 
attitude,  gesture,  mien,  face  and  parts  of 
the  face,  and  by  the  whole  action  of  the 
machine.  The  visible  carriage  or  action  of 
the  individual,  as  resulting  from  his  organi- 
zation and  his  will  combined,  we  call  man- 
ners. What  are  they  but  thought  entering 
the  hands  and  feet,  controlling  the  move-  f 
ments  of  the  body,  the  speech  and  behav- 
ior? 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  every- 
thing, if  it  be  to  boil  an  ^g%.  Manners  are 
the  happy  ways  of  doing  things ;  each  once 
a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love — :now  repeated 
and  hardened  into  usage.  They  form  at 
last  a  rich  varnish,  with  which  the  routine 
of  life  is  washed,  and  its  details  adorned.  If 
they  are  superficial,  so  are  the  dewdrops 
which  give  such  a  depth  to  the  mourning 
meadows.  Manners  are  very  communicable ; 
men  catch  them  from  each  other.  Consuelo, 
in  the  romance,*  boasts  of  the  lessons  she 
had  given  the  nobles  in  manners,  on  the 
stage  ;  and  in  real  life.  Talma f  taught  Na- 
poleon the  arts  of  behavior.  Genius  invents 
fine  manners,  which  the  baron  and  baroness 
copy  very  fast,  and,  by  the  advantage  of  a 
palace,  better  the  instruction.  They  stereo- 
type the  lesson  they  have  learned  into  a 
mode. 

The  power  of  manners  is  incessant, — ^an 
element  as  unconcealable  as  fire.  The  no- 
bility cannot  in  any  country  be  disguised, 
and  no  more  in  a  republic  or  a  democracy 
than  in  a  kingdom.  No  man  can  resist 
their  influence.  There  are  certain  manners 
which  are  learned  in  good  society,  of  that 

*  Of  the  same  name,  by  George  Sand, 
j-  A  celebrated  actor. 


force,  that,  if  a  person  have  them,  he  or  she 
must  be  considered,  and  is  everywhere  wel- 
come, though  without  beauty,  or  wealth,  or 
genius.  Give  a  boy  address  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  you  give  him  the  mastery  of 
palaces  and  fortunes  where  he  goes.  He  has 
not  the  trouble  of  earning  or  owning  them  ; 
they  solicit  him  to  enter  and  possess.  We 
send  girls  of  a  timid,  retreating  disposition 
to  the  boarding-school,  to  the  riding-school, 
to  the  ball-room,  or  wheresoever  they  can 
come  into  acquaintance  and  nearness  of 
leading  persons  of  their  own  sex ;  where 
they  might  learn  address,  and  see  it  near  at 
hand.  The  power  of  a  woman  of  fashion  to 
lead,  and  also  to  daunt  and  repel,  derives 
strength  from  their  belief  that  she  knows 
resources  and  behaviors  not  known  to  them ; 
but  when  these  have  mastered  her  secret, 
they  learn  to  confront  her,  and  recover  their 
self-possession. 

Every  day  bears  witness  to  their  gentle 
rule.  People  who  would  obtrude,  now  do 
not  obtrude.  The  mediocre  circle  learns 
to  demand  that  which  belongs  to  a  high  state 
of  nature  or  of  culture.  Your  manners  are 
always  under  examination,  and  by  commit- 
tees little  suspected, — a  policy  in  citizens' 
clothes, — but  are  awarding  or  denying  you 
very  high  prizes  when  you  least  think  of  it. 

We  talk  much  of  utilities,  but  'tis  our 
manners  that  associate  us.  In  hours  of  bus- 
iness, we  go  to  him  who  knows,  or  has,  or 
does,  this  or  that  which  we  want,  and  we  do 
not  let  our  taste  or  feeling  stand  in  the  way. 
But  this  activity  over,  we  return  to  the  in- 
dolent state,  and  wish  for  those  we  can  be 
at  ease  with ;  those  who  will  go  where  we 
go,  whose  manners  do  not  offend  us,  whose 
social  tone  chimes  with  ours.  When  we  re- 
flect on  their  persuasive  and  cheering  force ; 
how  they  recommend,  prepare,  and  draw 
people  together;  how,  in  all  clubs,  manners 
make  the  members  ;  how  manners  make  the 
fortune  of  the  ambitious  youth;  that,  for 
the  most  part,  his  manners  marry  him,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  he  marries  manners;  when 
we  think  what  keys  they  are,  and  to  what 
secrets;  what  high  lessons  and  inspiring 
tokens  of  character  they  convey ;  and  what 
divination  is  required  in  us,  for  the  reading 
of  this  fine  telegraph,  we  see  what  range  the 
subject  has,  and  what  relations  to  conven- 
ience, power,  and  beauty. 

Their  first  service  is  very  low, — ^when  they 
are  the*  minor  morals;  but  *tis  the  begin- 
ning of  civility, — to  make  us,  I  mean,  en- 
durable to  each  other.  We  prize  them  for 
their  rough-plastic,  abstergent  force ;  to  get 
people  out  of  the  quadruped  state ;  to  get 
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them  washed,  clothed,  and  set  up  on  end  ; 
to  slough  their  animal  husks  and  habits; 
compel  them  to  be  clean  ;  overawe  their 
spite  and  meanness,  teach  them  to  stifle  the 
base,  and  choose  the- generous  expression, 
and  make  them  know  how  much  happier  the 
generous  behaviors  are. 

Bad  behavior  the  laws  cannot  reach.  So- 
ciety is  infested  with  rude,  cynical,  restless, 
and  frivolous  persons,  who  prey  upon  the 
rest,  and  whom  a  public  opinion  concen- 
trated into  good  manners — forms  accepted 
by  the  sense  of  all — can  reach ;  the  contra- 
dictors and  railers  at  public  and  private 
tables,  who  are  like  terriers,  who  conceive 
it  the  duty  of  a  dog  of  honor  to  growl  at 
any  passer-by,  and  do  the  honors  of  the 
house  by  barking  him  out  of  sight : — I  have 
seen  men  who  neigh  like  a  horse  when  you 
contradict  them,  or  say  something  which 
they  do  not  understand : — then  the  over- 
bold, who  make  their  own  invitation  to 
your  hearth  ;  the  persevering  talker,  who 
gives  you  his  society  in  large,  saturating 
doses;  the  pitiers  of  themselves, — a  perilous 
class ;  the  frivolous  Asmodeus,  who  relies  on 
you  to  find  him  in  ropes  of  sand  to  twist ; 
the  monotones;  in  short,  every  stripe  of 
absurdity ; — these  are  social  inflictions  which 
the  magistrate  cannot  cure  or  defend  you 
from,  and  which  must  be  intrusted  to  the 
restraining  force  of  custom,  and  proverbs, 
and  familiar  rules  of  behavior  impressed  on 
young  people  in  their  school  days. 

In  the  hotels  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, they  print,  or  used  to  print,  among 
the  rules  of  the  house,  that  **no  gentleman 
can  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  public  table 
without  his  coat ;  "  and  in  the  same  country, 
in  the  pews  of  the  churches,  little  placards 
plead  with  the  worshipper  against  the  fury 
of  expectoration.  Charles  Dickens  self-sac- 
rificingly  undertook  the  reformation  of  our 
American  manners  in  unspeakable  particulars. 
I  think  the  lesson  was  not  quite  lost ;  that  it 
held  bad  manners  up,  so  that  the  churls 
could  see  the  deformity.  Unhappily,  the 
book  had  its  own  deformities.  It  ought  not 
to  need  to  print  in  a  reading-room  a  cau- 
tion to  strangers  not  to  speak  loud  ;  nor  to 
persons  who  look  over  fine  engravings,  that 
they  should  be  handled  like  cobwebs  and 
butterflies'  wings ;  nor  to  persons  who  look 
at  marble  statues,  that  they  shall  not  smite 
them  with  canes.  But,  even  in  the  perfect 
civilization  of  Boston,  such  cautions  are  not 
quite  needless  in  the  Athenseum  and  City 
Library.  . 

Manners  are  factitious,  and  grow  out  of 
circumstance  as  well  as  out  of  character.    If 


you  look  at  the  pictures  of  patricians  and 
of  peasants,  of  different  periods  and  coun- 
tries, you  will  see  how  well  they  match  the 
same  classes  in  our  jtowns.  The  modern 
aristocrat  not  only  is  well  drawn  in  Titian's 
Venetian  doges,  and  in  Roman  coins  and 
statues,  but  also  in  the  pictures  with  Com- 
modore Perry  brought  home  of  dignitaries 
in  Japan.  Broad  lands  and  great  interests 
not  only  arrive  to  such  heads  as  can  manage 
them,  but  form  manners  of  power.  A  keen 
eye,  too,  will  see  nice  gradations  of  rank, 
or  see  in  the  manners  the  degree  of  homage 
the  party  is  wont  to  receive.  A  prince  who 
is  accustomed  every  day  to  be  courted  and 
deferred  to  by  the  highest  grandees,  acquires 
a  corresponding  expectation,  and  a  becom- 
ing mode  of  receiving  and  replying  to  this 
homage. 

There  are  always  exceptional  people  and 
modes.  English  grandees  affect  to  be  farm- 
ers. Claverhouse  is  a  fop,  and,  under  the 
finish  of  dress,  and  levity  of  behavior,  hides 
the  terror  of  his  war.  But  Nature  and  Des- 
tiny are  honest,  and  never  fail  to  leave  their 
mark,  to  hang  out  a  sign  for  each  and  for 
every  quality.  It  is  much  to  conquer  one's 
face,  and  perhaps  the  ambitious  youth 
thinks  he  has  got  the  whole  secret  when  he 
has  learned  that  disengaged  manners  are 
commanding.  Don't  be  deceived  by  a  facile  . 
exterior.  Tender  men  sometimes  have 
strong  wills.  We  had,  in  Massachusetts,  an 
old  statesman,  who  had  sat  all  his  life  in 
courts  and  in  chairs  of  state,  without  over- 
coming an  extreme  irritability  of  face,  voice^ 
and  bearing ;  when  he  spoke,  his  voice 
would  not  serve  him  ;  it  cracked,  it  broke, 
it  wheezed,  it  piped;  little  cared  he;  he 
knew  that  it  had  got  to  pipe,  or  wheeze,  or 
screech  his  argument  and  his  indignation. 
When  he  sat  down,  after  speaking,  he 
seemed  in  a  sort  of  fit,  and  held  on  to  his 
chair  with  both  hands ;  but  underneath  all 
this  irritability  was  a  puissant  will,  firm, 
and  advancing,  and  a  memory  in  which  lay 
in  order  and  method  like  geologic  strata 
every  fact  of  his  history,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  will. 

Manners  are  partly  factitious,  but,  main- 
ly, there  must  be  capacity  for  culture  in  the 
blood.  Else  all  culture  is  vain.  The  ob- 
stinate prejudice  in  favor  of  blood,  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  feudal  and  monarchical 
fabrics  of  the  Old  World,  has  some  reason 
in  common  experience.  Every  man — math- 
ematician, artist,  soldier,  or  merchant — looks 
with  confidence  for  some  traits  and  talents 
in  his  own  child,  which  he  would  not  dare 
to  presume  in  the  child  of  a  stranger.     The 
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Orientalists  are  very  orthodox  on  this  point. 
''Take  a  thorn-bush,"  said  the  emir  Abdel 
Kader,  "and  sprinkle  for  a  whole  year  with 
water;  it  will  yield  nothing  but  thorns. 
Take  a  date-tree,  leave  it  without  culture, 
and  it  will  always  produce  dates.  Nobility 
is  the  date-tree,  and  the  Arab  populace  as  a 
bush  of  thorns." 

A  main  fact  in  the  history  of  manners  is 
the  wonderful  expressiveness  of  the  human 
body.  If  it  were  made  of  glass,  or  of  air, 
and  the  thoughts  were  written  on  steel  tablets 
within,  it  could  not  publish  more  truly  its 
meaning  than  now.  Wise  men  read  very 
sharply  all  your  private  history  in  your  look 
and  gait  and  behavior.  The  whole  econo- 
my of  nature  is  bent  on  expression.  The 
tell-tale  body  is  all  tongues.  Men  are  like 
Geneva  watches  with  crystal  faces  which  ex- 
pose the  whole  movement.  They  carry  the 
liquor  of  life  flowing  up  and  down  in  these 
beautiful  bottles,  and  announcing  to  the 
curious  how  it  is  with  them.  The  face  and 
eyes  reveal  what  the  spirit  is  doing,  how  old 
it  is,  what  aims  it  has.  The  eyes  indicate 
the  antiquity  of  the  soul,  or  through  how 
many  forms  it  has  already  ascended.  It  al- 
most violates  the  proprieties,  if  we  say  above 
the  breath  here,  what  the  confessing  eyes 
do  not  hesitate  to  utter  to  every  street  pas- 
senger. 

Man  cannot  fix  his  eye  on  the  sun,  and  so 
far  seems  imperfect.  In  Siberia,  a  late  trav- 
eler found  men  who  could  see  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  with  their  unarmed  eye.  In  some 
respects  the  animals  excel  us.  The  birds 
have  a  longer  sight,  beside  the  advantage  by 
their  wings  of  a  higher  observatory.  A  cow 
can  bid  her  calf,  by  secret  signal,  probably 
of  the  eye,  to  run  away,  or  lie  down  and 
hide  itself.  The  jockeys  say  of  certain 
horses,  that  "they  look  over  the  whole 
ground."  The  outdoor  life,  and  hunting, 
and  labor,  give  equal  vigor  to  the  human 
eye.  A  farmer  looks  out  at  you  as  strong 
as  the  horse ;  his  eye-beam  is  like  the  stroke 
of  a  staff.  An  eye  can  threaten  like  a  loaded 
and  leveled  gun,  or  can  insult  like  hissing 
or  kicking ;  or,  in  its  altered  mood,  by 
beams  of  kindness,  it  can  make  the  heart 
dance  with  joy. 

The  eye  obeys  exactly  the  action  of  the 
mind.  When  a  thought  strikes  us,  the  eyes 
fix,  and  remain  gazing  at  a  distance ;  in 
enumerating  the  names  of  persons  or  of 
countries,  as  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, the  eyes  wink  at  each  new  name. 
There  is  no  nicety  of  learning  sought  by 
the  mind  which  the  eyes  do  not  vie  in  ac- 
quiring.   ' '  An  artist,  * '  said  Michael  Angelo, 


"  must  have  his  measuring  tools  not  in  the 
hand,  but  in  the  eye;  "  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  catalogue  of  its  performances,  whether 
in  indolent  vision  j^that  of  health  and  beauty\ 
or  in  strained  vision  (that  of  art  and  labor;. 

Eyes  are  bold  as  lions, — rovjng,  running, 
leaping,  here  and  there,  far  and  near.  They 
speak  all  languages.  They  wait  for  no  in- 
troduction ;  they  are  no  Englishmen ;  ask 
no  leave  of  age  or  rank ;  they  respect  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  neither  learning  nor 
power,  nor  virtue,  nor  sex,  but  intrude,  and 
come  again,  and  go  through  and  through 
you,  in  a  moment  of  time.  What  inunda- 
tion of  life  and  thought  is  discharged  from 
one  soul  into  another,  through  them !  The 
glance  is  natural  magic.  The  mysterious 
communication  established  across  a  house 
between  two  entire  strangers,  moves  all  the 
springs  of  wonder.  The  communication  by 
the  glance  is  in  the  greatest  part  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  will.  It  is  the  bodily 
symbol  of  identity  of  nature.  We  look  into 
the  eyes  to  know  if  this  other  form  is  an- 
other self,  and  the  eyes  will  not  lie,  but 
made  a  faithful  confession  what  inhabitant 
is  there.  The  revelations  are  sometimes 
terrific.  The  confession  of  a  low,  usurping 
devil  is  there  made,  and  the  observer  shall 
seem  tQ  feel  the  stirring  of  owls,  and  bats, 
and  horned  hoofs,  where  he  looked  for  in- 
nocence and  simplicity.  'T  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  the  spirit  that  appears  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  does  at  once  invest  him- 
self in  a  new  form  of  his  own,  to  the  mind 
of  the  beholder. 

The  eyes  of  men  converse  as  much  as 
their  tongues,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
ocular  dialect  needs  no  dictionary,  but  is 
understood  all  the  world  over.  When  the 
eyes  say  one  thing,  and  the  tongue  another, 
a  practised  man  relies  on  the  language  of 
the  first.  If  the  man  is  off  his  centre,  the 
eyes  show  it.  You  can  read  in  the  eyes  of 
your  companion  whether  your  argument 
hits  him,  though  his  tongue  will  not  confess 
it.  There  is  a  look  by  which  a  man  shows 
he  is  going  to  say  a  gpod  thing,  and  a  look 
when  he  has  said  it.  Vain  and  forgotten  are 
all  the  fine  offers  and  offices  of  hospitality, 
if  there  is  no  holiday  in  the  eye.  How 
many  furtive  inclinations  avowed  by  the 
eye,  though  dissembled  by  the  lips!  One 
comes  away  from  a  company,  in  which,  it 
may  easily  happen,  he  has  said  nothing,  and 
no  important  remark  has  been  addressed  to 
him;  and  yet,  if  in  sympathy  with  the  so- 
ciety, he  shall  not  have  a  sense  of  this  fact, 
such  a  stream  of  life  has  been  flowing  into 
him,  and  out  from  him,  through  the  eyes. 
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There  are  eyes,  to  be  sure,  that  give  no  more 
admission  into  the  man  than  blueberries. 
Others  are  liquid  and  deep, — ^wells  that  a 
man  might  fall  into ; — others  are  aggressive 
and  devouring,  seem  to  call  out  the  police, 
take  all  too  much  notice,  and  require 
crowded  Broadways,  and  the  security  of 
millions,  to  protect  individuals  against  them. 
The  military  eye  I  meet,  now  darkly  spark- 
ling under  clerical,  now  under  rustic,  brows, 
'Tis  the  city  of  Laced aem on ;  'tis  a  stack 
of  bayonets.  There  are  asking  eyes,  assert- 
ing eyes,  prowling  eyes;  and  eyes  full  of 
fate, — some  of  good,  and  some  of  sinister, 
omen.  The  alleged  power  to  charm  down 
insanity,  or  ferocity  in  beasts,  is  a  power 
behind  the  eye.  It  must  be  a  victory  achieved 
in  the  will,  before  it  can  be  signified  in  the 
eye.  *T  is  very  certain  that  each  man  car- 
ries in  his  eye  the  exact  indication  of  his 
rank  in  the  immense  scale  of  men,  and  we 
are  always  learning  to  read  it.  A  complete 
man  should  need  no  auxiliaries  to  his  perso- 
nal presence.  Whoever  looked  on  him 
would  consent  to  his  will,  being  certified  that 
his  aims  were  generous  and  universal.  The 
reason  why  men  do  not  obey  us,  is  because 
they  see  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  our  eye. 

If  the  organ  of  sight  is  such  a  vehicle  of 
power,  the  other  features  have  their  own. 
A  man  finds  room  in  the  few  square  inches 
of  the  face  for  the  traits  of  all  his  ancestors; 
for  the  expression  of  all  his  history,  and  his 
wants.  The  sculptor,  and  Winckelmann, 
and  Lavater,  will  tell  you  how  significant  a 
feature  is  the  nose ;  how  its  form  expresses 
strength  or  weakness  of  will,  and  good  or 
bad  temper.  The  nose  of  Julius  Caesar,  of 
Dante,  and  of  Pitt,  suggest  **the  terrors  of 
the  beak."  What  refinement,  and  what 
limitations,  the  teeth  betray !  **  Beware  you 
don't  laugh,'*  said  the  wise  mother,  **for 
then  you  show  all  your  faults." 

Balzac  left  in  manuscript  a  chapter,  which 
he  called  **  Theorie  de  la  demarche ^^^  in 
which  he  says:  **The  look,  the  voice,  the 
respiration,  and  the  attitude  or  walk,  are 
identical.  But,  as  it  has  not  been  given  to 
man  the  power  to  stand  guard,  at  once, 
over  those  four  different  simultaneous  ex- 
pressions of  his  thought,  watch  that  one 
which  speaks  out  the  truth,  and  you  will 
know  the  whole  man." 

Palaces  interest  us  mainly  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  manners,  which  in  the  idle  and  ex- 
pensive society  dwelling  in  them  are  raised 
to  a  high  art.  The  maxim  of  courts  is  that 
manner  is  power.  A  calm  and  resolute  bear- 
ing, a  polished  speech,  and  embellishment 
of  trifies,  and  the  art  of  hiding  all  uncom- 


fortable feeling,  are  essential  to  the  courtier; 
and  Saint  Simon,  and  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and 
Roederer,  and  an  encyclopaedia  of  *'Me- 
moires,"  will  instruct  you,  if  you  wish,  in 
those  potent  secrets.  Thus,  it  is  a  point  of 
pride  with  kings  to  remember  faces  and 
names.  It  is  reported  of  one  prince,  that 
his  head  had  the  air  of  leaning  downwards, 
in  order  not  to  humble  the  crowd.  There 
are  people  who  come  in  ever  like  a  child 
with  a  piece  of  good  news.  It  was  said  of 
the  late  Lord  Holland,  that  he  always  came 
down  to  breakfast  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  just  met  with  some  signal  good  fortune. 
In  ** Notre  Dame"  the  grandee  took  his 
place  on  the  dais,  with  the  look  of  one  who 
is  thinking  of  something  else.  But  we  must 
not  peep  and  eavesdrop  at  palace-doors. 

Conduct  of  Life. 
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WE  often  hear  subdued  expressions  of 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  physio- 
logical teaching  prevalent  in  girls'  schools. 
It  is  intimated  that  the  knowledge  the  pupils 
get  upon  this  subject  is  generally  of  a  very 
loose  and  vague  sort,  so  as  to  be  but  of  little 
practical  use.  It  is  objected  to  what  girls 
learn  about  in  their  physiological  studies, 
that  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  knowl- 
edge at  all — that  is,  they  do  not  really  know 
what  they  are  studying  about,  but  only  re- 
member certain  statements  as  well  as  they 
can,  while  the  information  they  get  is  not 
of  a  kind  fit  to  be  used.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact  in  regard  to  our  own  schools,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  physiology  taught  to 
girls  in  some  of  the  English  schools  is 
marked  with  all  the  bad  qualities  sometimes 
ascribed  to  our  own. 

The  London  Globe  gives  a  ludicrous  illus- 
tration of  the  results  of  physiological  teach- 
ing in  the  girls'  schools  of  the  English 
metropolis.  It  seems  that  the  National 
Health  Society,  laudably  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  increase  of  practical  physiolog- 
ical intelligence,  offered  prizes  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  pupils  of  the  girls'  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  London  School 
Board.  The  response,  however,  was  not 
very  lively.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  schools,  only  eleven  sent  competitors, 
it  being  presumed  that  in  the  other  schools 
physiology  is  either  not  taught  at  all,  or  so 
poorly  taught  that  there  was  no  emulation. 
The  eleven  schools  which  were  represented 
in  the  examination,  we  are  to  suppose,  were 
the  best  girls*  schools  under  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  board.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen 
girls  attended  and  competed  for  the  prizes, 
the  examination  being  conducted  by  Mr. 
McWilliam,  who  reported  the  result  to  the 
London  School  Board. 

The  Globe  says  :  **  Many  of  the  children 
appear  to  have  been  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand the  terms  of  the  questions.  *  Mention 
any  occupations  which  you  consider  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  giving  reasons  for  your 
answer.'  This  question,  Mr.  McWilliam 
says,  especially  appears  to  have  puzzled 
them.  One  girl's  complete  answer  to  this 
question  was,  *  When  you  have  a  illness  it 
makes  your  health  bad,  as  well  as  having  a 
disease. '  Another  says,  *  Occupations  which 
are  injurious  to  health  are  carbolic  acid  gas 
which  is  impure  blood.'  Another  complete 
answer  is,  *  We  ought  to  go  in  the  country 
for  a  few  weeks  to  take  plenty  of  fresh  air 
to  make  us  healthy  and  strong  every  year.' 
Another  complete  answer  is,  *  Why,  the 
heart,  lungs,  blood,  which  is  very  danger- 
ous.' The  word  *  function'  was  also  a  great 
puzzle.  Very  many  answered  that  the  skin 
discharges  a  function  called  perspiration. 
One  girl  says,  *  The  function  of  the  heart  is 
between  the  lungs.'  Another  says,  *What 
is  the  function  of  the  heart?  Thorax.' 
Another  girl,  in  answer  to  the  sixth  ques- 
tion, says,  *  The  process  of  digestion  is:  We 
should  never  eat  fat,  because  the  food  does 
not  digest.' 

''Another  clasS  of  errors  is  that  of  exag- 
gerated statements,  one  girl  answering,  *  A 
stone-mason's  work  is  injurious,  because 
when  he  is  chipping  he  breathes  in  all  the 
little  chips,  and  then  they  are  taken  into 
the  lungs.'  Another  says,  *A  boot-maker's 
trade  is  very  injurious,  because  the  boot- 
makers always  press  the  boots  against  the 
thorax,  and  therefore  it  presses  the  thorax 
in  and  it  touches  the  heart,  and  if  they  do 
not  die  they  are  cripples  for  life.*  Several 
girls  insisted  that  every  carpenter  or  mason 
should  wear  a  pad  over  the  mouth  ;  and  one 
girl  says  that,  if  a  sawyer  does  not  wear 
spectacles,  he  will  be  sure  to  lose  his  eye- 
sight. Finally,  one  girl  declares  that  *  all 
mechanical  work  is  injurious  to  health.' 
Another  child  says  that  *  in  impure  air  there 
is  not  any  oxygen,  it  is  all  carbonic  acid 
gas.'  Another  says  that  if  we  do  not  wash 
ourselves  *  in  one  or  two  days  all  the  per- 
spiration will  turn  into  sores.' 

**One  girl  states  that  'when  food  is 
swallowed  it  passes  through  the  windpipe 
and  stops  at  the  right  side,  some  of  it  goes 
to  make  blood,  and  what  is  not  wanted 
passes  into  the  alimentary  canal.'     Another 


girl  from  the  same  school  says,  'Venous 
blood  is  of  a  dark  black  color,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  heart  it  is  made  by  the  heart  a 
bright  red  color.'  Several  girls  from  the 
same  school  repeat  this  last  error.  Another 
girl  says,  *  The  chyle  flows  up  the  middle  of 
the  backbone  and  reaches  the  heart,  where 
it  meets  the  oxygen  and  is  purified.' 
Another  says  the  work  of  the  heart  is  to 
repair  the  different  organs  in  about  half  a 
minute. '  Another  says,  *  We  have  an  upper 
and  a  lower  skin  ;  the  lower  skin  moves  at 
its  will,  and  the  upper  skin  moves  when  we 


do. 
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A  CHILD  VOYAGER. 


STORY  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


CHILDREN  furnish  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world's  purest  joys,  their  beauti- 
ful deeds  breaking  in  upon  us  oftentimes  as 
delightful  surprises  ;  and  stupid  would  we  be 
if  we  failed  to  be  roused  from  life's  torpor  by 
their  presence,  their  needs,  and  their  expres- 
sion of  them.  As  we  recently  stepped  upon 
the  platform  of  the  cirs  on  our  way  west  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  we  heard  a  man  say ; 
*'Here  is  a  little  girl  all  alone.  Will  not 
somebody  take  care  of  her?"  Somebody 
responded,  and  we  thought  no  more  of  it 
until  next  day  when  we  had  dropped  our 
** sleeper,"  and  entering  one  of  the  other 
cars,  we  saw  the  sweetest  little'child-form 
we  ever  looked  upon,  fast  asleep,  so  sound- 
ly sleeping  as  not  to  be  heard  in  breathing. 
Such  a  head  of  dark-brown  hair,  lying  all 
loose  over  shoulders,  back,  and  face,  we 
never  beheld ;  features  as  if  the  choice  of  an 
artist  from  a  thousand  beauties ;  her  long, 
dark  eye-lashes  lay  across  the  openings  into 
a  world  of  beauty,  and  her  form  was  in 
beautiful  adaptation  to  the  ideal  of  her 
face. 

We  could  hardly  wait  for  her  to  wake, 
for  we  felt  sure  that  she  was  the  lonely  child 
of  whom  we  had  heard  the  night  before, 
and  were  impatient  for  the  history  of  this 
interesting  but  solitary  voyager  across  the 
earth.  After  a  while  the  conductor  stood 
over  her,  as  if  drawn  by  her  beauty  and  in- 
nocence. He  seemed  to  be  shrinking  from 
waking  her,  as  if  she  was  an  angel,  whose 
repose  it  would  have  been  irreverent  to 
disturb.  Said  he,  "Whose  child  is  this?" 
No  one  could  tell.  He  turned  away,  and 
went  on  gathering  up  his  tickets. 

When  he  had  finished  he  came  back,  and 
she  was  awake.      He  stooped  and    said: 
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**  Whose  little  girl  are  you?*'  **  Mamma's/' 
said  she,  looking  up  trustfully  in  his  face. 
"Where  is  your  mamma?  Show  me  where 
she  is."  Said  she  gently,  **  Mamma  is  not 
on  the  cars;  she  is  in  heaven." 

The  gentlemanly  conductor  grew  more 
intently  anxious,  and  said:  **But  you  have 
a  father  aboard?"  **No,  sir;  my  father  is 
in  heaven  a  long  time  ago.  When  I  was 
a  little  baby  he  was  in  the  army.  Mamma 
used  to  tell  me  about  him.  She  called  him 
her  poor  soldier  boy."  "And  where  did 
your  papa  and  mamma  live  ?"  *  *  In  Ireland, 
sir,"  speaking  more  gently,  as  if  not  quite 
sure  it  was  best  to  tell  him.  •*  Where  did 
you  come  from,  my  little  darling  ?"  **  From 
the  same  place,  sir."  "  Not  from  Ireland?" 
"Yes,  sir."  "Who  came  with  you?" 
"  Nobody,  sir,  but  God.  He  kept  me  on 
the  sea  when  it  was  awful  stormy,  and  I  was 
so  sick  I  thought  I  would  die." 

The  conductor,  in  surprise,  said:  "You 
did  not  come  all  the  way  from  Ireland  by 
yourself?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  God  was  with  me ;  my  auntie 
prayed  for  me,  and  told  God  to  take  care 
of  me,  on  the  forecastle  of  the  ship;  and 
she  kissed  me,  and  said :  *  Precious  pet, 
don't  be  afraid,  for  God  has  told  me  that 
He  is  going  with  you  all  the  way ;'  and  some 
people  on  the  deck  took  me  and  made  me 
sleep  by  them  till  I  got  to  New  York,  and 
then  they  took  me  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  a  nice  old  gentleman,  with  a  white 
beard,  got  my  ticket.  Here  it  is,  sir" — 
opening  a  queer  old-fashioned  Irish  carpet- 
sack,  and  pulling  out  a  woolen  petticoat  and 
putting  her  little  hand  into  the  pocket,  took 
out  a  little  pocket-book,  tied  with  a  solid 
piece  of  linen  tape — "here  it  is;  he  gave  it 
to  me,  and  told  me  not  to  be  afraid,  be- 
cause all  the  people  would  be  kind  to  a  lit- 
tle strange  orphan  girl.  And  he  said  when 
I  wanted  anything,  to  ask  the  man  with  the 
band  on  his  hat.     Are  you  the  man?" 

"  Yes ;  what  do  you  want,  my  little  pet  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  me,  if  you 
please." 

"  I  will,  indeed.  I  had  a  little  girl  about 
as  large  as  you,  but  she  died." 

"She  is  in  heaven,  ain't  she?  She  will 
see  my  papa  and  mamma,  won't  she?" 

He  said,  "I  hope  so,"  and  turned  away. 

By  this  time  a  half-dozen  men  had  gathered 
about  the  child,  no  woman  happening  to  be 
in  the  cars,  else  that  woman's  heart  would 
have  been  broken.  The  men  were  all  rough, 
good-hearted  souls,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
fidgety  to  do  something  for  this  strange, 
beautiful  child.    One  turned  up  a  tag  which 


was  fastened  to  a  ribbon  around  her  neck, 
and  on  it  was  written  : 

"  Effie  Mc ,  of  Ireland ;  aged  seven 

years;  is  on -her  way   to  her  aunt,    Mrs. 

Mc ,  Fort   Kearney,  United  States  of 

America.  Kind  friends,  be  good  to  this 
child.  She  was  her  mother's  darling,  who 
died  the  nth  day  of  December,  1878.  This 
poor  child  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  family, 
and  her  friends  are  sending  her  to  her  aunt's, 
at  Fort  Kearney." 

One  rough-looking  man  asked  her  if  she 
had  anything  to  eat,  to  which  she  replied 
by  showing  him  some  little  sweet  cakes,  and 
said :  "  Do  you  think  these  will  be  enough 
until  I  get  to  auntie's?"  He  replied: 
"Give  me  your  reticule,"  and,  opening  it, 
commenced  filling  it  out  of  his  well-stored 
basket.  Others  put  in  their  supplies,  until 
there  was  more  than  the  child  could  well 
carry.  An  old  gentleman,  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  said  he  would  take  care  of  her 
as  far  as  Kansas  City ;  a  black  man  said  he 
had  nothing  to  give  her  to  eat,  so  he  gave 
her  a  half-dollar.  *  *  She  became  more 
and  more  a  theme  of  interest  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  until  we  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  space,  when  the  cry,  "  East  St.  Louis  I" 
startled  us,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  to 
some  of  us  at  least  the  journey  had  ended. 
We  parted'  from  this  dear  child  in  tender- 
ness and  with  prayers,  for  she  was  fast  asleep 
with  her  little  Testament,  which  she  could 
read,  in  her  pale  hand.  AH  were  better  for 
her  presence;  all  regretted  that  she  could 
not  journey  on  w  th  them  along  the  way  of 

life.  Presbyterian, 
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^'SOP  AND  THE  FABLES. 


FAMOUS  and  popular  as  the  name  and 
works  of  .^op  have  become,  we  have 
so  little  authentic  knowledge  of  his  history 
that  some  critics  have  even  denied  his  ex- 
istence. He  is  believed  to  have  been  born 
about  six  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  fables  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  are  certainly  not  entirely  of 
his  production,  as  some  were  known  in 
Greece  anterior  to  his  date,  while  others 
are  evidently  of  later  origin  ;  but  many  of 
them  possess  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
work  of  one  hand,  and  since  the  discovery 
of  the  copy  of  Babrias,  in  1842,  it  is  known 
that  they  are  of  ancient  Greek  origin. 

The  somewhat  doubtful  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  life  of  ^sop  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  Herod'otus,  Dio'genes  Laer'tius, 
and  Plu'tarch,  and  is  as  follows  :    As  Homer 
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was  claimed  as  a  native  of  seven  cities, 
iEsop  is  claimed  by  four  localities,  namely  : 
Sar'dis,  the  capital  of  Lyd'ia ;  Sa'mos,  a 
Greek  island ;  Mesem'bria,  a  Thracian 
colony,  and  Cotise'um,  a  city  of  Phry'gia. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  a  slave,  and  to 
have  belonged  in  succession  to  two  inhabi- 
tants of  Samos,  Xanthus  and  Jadmon,  the 
latter  of  whom  gave  him  his  liberty  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  wit  and  learning. 

With  a  desire  for  instruction  he  is  said  to 
have  traveled  through  many  countries,  visit- 
ing Pisis'tratus  at  Athens,  and  Croe'sus  at 
Sardis.  At  this  city  he  is  reputed  to  have 
met  and  conversed  with  Solon,  Tha'les,  and 
other  sages,  so  pleasing  Croesus  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  these  conferences  that  the 
monarch  applied  to  him  an  expression  which 
has  become  a  proverb  :  **  The  Phrygian 
has  spoken  better  than  all.*'  Fixing  his 
residence  in  Sardis,  he  was  employed  by 
Croesus  in  delicate  state  embassies,  some  of 
which  took  him  to  the  republics  of  Greece. 
In  this  manner  he  reached  Corinth  and 
Athens,  where  he  endeavored,  by  the  re- 
cital of  applicable  fables,  to  reconcile  the 
inhabitants  to  the  rule  of  their  respective 
monarchs,  Perian'der  and  Pisis'tratus. 

One  of  these  missions  was  the  occasion  of 
his  death.  Having  been  sent  by  Croesus  to 
Delphi  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  citizens,  they  so  pro- 
voked him  by  their  covetousness  that  he  re- 
fused to  divide  the  money,  and  sent  it  back 
to  his  master.  This  enraged  the  Delphians 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  thrown  over  a 
precipice  by  the  infuriated  mob. 

Whether  this  person  was  the  author  of 
the  .^sopian  fables  or  not,  we  know,  from 
Aristoph'anes  and  other  authorities,  that 
fables  bearing  his  name  were  popular  in  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  literature. 
These  were  probably  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition.  Socrates  turned  such  of  them 
as  he  could  remember  into  verse,  and  the 
same  was  done  by  Demet'rius  Phale'reus, 
the  Alexandrian  critic.  The  only  Greek  ver^ 
sion,  however,  of  which  any  entire  fables 
remain,  is  that  of  Babrias,  already  men- 
tioned. The  collection  of  this  writer,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  age  before  Augustus, 
was  found  in  1842,  in  an  Eastern  convent, 
the  manuscript  containing  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fables,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  were  previously  un-. 
known. 

The  resemblance  between  some  of  their 
fables  and  the  personal  peculiarities  attrib- 
uted in  common  to  -^sop  and  the  Arabian 
fabulist  Lokman,  have  led  some  persons  to 


conclude  that  the  two  itien  were  identical, 
or  that  the  fables  common  to  both  belong 
to  the  same  Eastern  source.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, indeed,  that  many  of  those  attributed 
to  -^sop  obeyed  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
oral  literature  to  accumulate  about  one 
name  ;  but  that  -^sop  lived  and  composed 
many  of  the  fables  ascribed  to  him,  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  deny. 

The  universal  favor  with  which  the  fables 
of  ^sop  have  been  received,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  their  close  observance  of 
the  twofold  aim  which  the  true  fable  should 
possess.  The  object  of  the  fabulist  is  to 
create  a  laugh,  but  yet,  under  a  merry  guise, 
to  convey  a  moral,  and  impart  an  instruc- 
tive lesson.  **  The  fable,*'  says  Professor 
Muller,  '*  originated  in  Greece  in  an  inten- 
tional travesty  of  human  affairs.  The 
'  ainos,*  as  its  name  denotes,  is  an  admoni- 
tion, or  rather  a  reproof,  veiled,  either  from 
fear  or  an  excess  of  frankness  or  from  a 
love  of  fun  and  jest,  beneath  the  fiction  of 
an  occurrence  happening  among  beasts; 
and  wherever  we  have  any  ancient  and  au- 
thentic account  of  the  ^sopian  fables,  we 
find  it  to  be  the  same." 

The  true  fable  should  involve  three  re- 
quisites ;  the  narration  itself;  the  moral  to 
be  deduced ;  and  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual characters  in  the  animals  introduced. 
The  narrative  should  relate  to  one  simple 
action,  and  not  be  overlaid  with  extraneous 
circumstances;  the  moral  should  be  so 
plain,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  story,  as 
to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader;  and  the  animals  should  preserve 
their  natural  attributes,  or  such  as  are  given 
to  them  by  popular  consent,  the  fox  being 
always  cunning,  the  lion  bold,  the  wolf 
cruel,  etc.  Many  of  the  fables  in  the  ^so- 
pian  collection  closely  observe  these  rules, 
and  those  that  do  not  are  probably  interpo- 
lations in  the  true  ^sopian  work. 

**  'Tis  the  simple  manner,"  says  Dodsley, 
"in  which  the  morals  of  -^sop  are  inter- 
woven with  his  fables  that  distinguishes  him, 
and  gives  him  the  preference  over  all  other 
mythologists.  His  *  Mountain  delivered  of 
a  Mouse  '  produces  the  moral  of  his  fable  in 
ridicule  of  pompous  pretenders;  and  his 
crow,  when  she  drops  her  cheese,  lets  fall, 
as  it  were  by  accident,  the  strongest  admo- 
nition against  the  power  of  flattery.  There 
is  no  need  of  a  separate  sentence  to  explain 
it ;  no  possibility  of  impressing  it  deeper,  by 
that  load  we  too  often  see  of  accumulated 
reflections." 

When  the  fables  of  -^sop  became  known 
in  Europe,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  an 
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eclipse  of  many  centuries,  they  became  im- 
mensely popular,  spreading  rapidly  through 
Italy  and  Germany.  Luther  translated  a 
number  of  them,  and  is  said  to  have  valued 
them  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Their 
popularity  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
We  give  a  few  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
fables  which  have  interested  millions  as  the 
generations  have  come  and  gone. 

THE  LION,  THE  FOX,  AND  THE  ASS. 

The  Lion,  the  Fox,  and  the  Ass  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  assist  each  other  in  the  chase. 
Having  secured  a  large  booty,  the  Lion,  on 
their  return  from  the  forest,  asked  the  Ass  to 
allot  his  due  portion  to  each  of  the  three  part- 
ners in  the  treaty.  The  Ass  carefully  divided 
the  spoil  into  three  equal  shares,  and  modestly 
requested  the  two  others  to  make  the  first 
choice.  The  Lion,  bursting  out  into  a  great 
rage,  devoured  the  Ass.  Then  he  requested 
the  Fox  to  do  him  the  favor  to  make  a  division. 
The  Fox  accumulated  all  they  had  killed  into 
one  large  heap,  and  left  to  himself  the  smallest 
possible  morsel.  The  Lion  said :  *'  Who  has 
taught  you,  my  very  excellent  fellow,  the  art  of 
division  ?  You  are  perfect  to  a  fraction."  He 
replied :  "  I  learned  it  from  the  Ass,  by  wit- 
nessing his  fate." 

THE  FROGS  ASKING  FOR  A  KING. 

The  Frogs,  grieved  at  having  no  ruler,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Jupiter  petitioning  for  a  King. 
He,  perceiving,  their  simplicity,  cast  down  a 
huge  log  into  the  lake.  The  Frogs,  terrified  at 
the  splash  made  by  its  fall,  hid  themselves  in 
the  depths  of  the  pool.  But  no  sooner  did  they 
see  that  the  log  continued  motionless,  than  they 
swam  again  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  came 
so  to  despise  it  as  to  climb  up,  and  to  squat 
upon  it.  After  some  time,  thinking  themselves 
ill-treated  in  being  given  so  quiet  a  ruler,  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  Jupiter,  praying  for  another 
sovereign.  He  then  gave  them  an  Eel  to  gov- 
ern them.  But  the  Frogs,  discovering  the  easy 
good  nature  of  their  new  ruler,  sent  a  third 
time  to  Jupiter,  begging  that  he  would  once 
more  choose  them  a  King.  Jupiter,  displeased 
at  their  complaints,  sent  them  a  Heron,  who 
preyed  upon  the  Frogs  day  by  day  till  there 
were  none  left  to  croak  upon  the  lake. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE. 

A  Hare  one  day  ridiculed  the  short  feet  and 
slow  pace  of  the  Tortoise.  The  latter,  laugh- 
ing, said:  "  Though  you  be  swift  as  the  wind, 
I  will  beat  you  in  a  race."  The  Hare,  deeming 
this  to  be  simply  impossible,  assented;  and  they 
agreed  that  the  Fox  should  choose  the  course 
and  fix  the  goal.  On  the  day  appointed  for  thev 
race,  they  started  together.  The  Tortoise  never 
for  a  moment  stopped,  but  went  on  with  a  slow 
but  steady  pace  straight  to  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  Hare,  trusting  to  his  native  swiftness,  cared 
little  about  the  race,  and  lying  down  by  the 
wayside,  fell  fast  asleep.  At  last  waking  up, 
and  moving  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  saw  that 
the  Tortoise  had  reached  the  goal,  and  was 
comfortably  dozing  after  her  fatigue. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  MICE. 

A  certain  house  was  overrun  with  Mice.  A 
Cat  discovering  this,  made  her  way  into  it,  and 
began  to  catch  and  eat  them  one  by  one.  The 
Mice,  being  continually  devoured,  kept  them- 
selves close  in  their  holes.  The  Cat,  no  longer 
able  to  get  at  them,  perceived  that  she  must 
tempt  them  forth  by  some  device.  For  this 
purpose  she  jumped  upon  a  peg,  and,  suspend- 
ing herself  from  it,  pretended  to  be  dead.  One 
of  the  Mice,  peeping  stealthily  out,  saw  her, 
and  said :  "  An,  my  good  madam,  even  tliough 
you  should  turn  yourself  into  a  meal  bag,  we 
will  not  come  near  you." 
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ONE  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Canada, 
James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
looking  over  the  border  at  our  American 
schools.  He  visited  in  particular  the  schools 
of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  His  obser- 
vations are  of  a  very  practical  kind,  and 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  all  progressive, 
teachers.  We  take  the  abstract  published' 
below  from  the  Canada  School  Journal: 

The  schools  of  Ohio  have  long  had  a  good 
reputation.  A  visitor  to  the  schools  of  its  cities 
soon  admits  that  they  have  not  been  over- 
praised. It  is  at  once  seen  that  in  these  cities 
education  is  not  a  mere  skeleton  of  stiff  bones, 
nor  simply  a  well-shaped  body  consisting  of 
bones  and  muscles,  but  a  living  organism  with 
pure  blood  and  a  well-toned  nervous  system. 
It  is  impossible  to  note  the  good  points  of  a 
whole  system  in  a  short  visit,  so  I  contented 
myself  with  an  examination  of  methods  and 
results  in  the  primary  grades,  and  an  investi- 
gation into  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
cities  visited. 

READING. 

Method  of  Teaching  How  to  Read. — ^The 
Phonic  method  is  used  in  both  cities.  In  fact, 
to  quote  from  Principal  Mac  Vicar,  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Normal  School,  "There  is  not  a 
good  school  in  the  United  States  in  which  it  is 
not  used."  It  is  true  the  system  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "Word  and  Phonic"  method,  but  this 
same  is  utterly  misleading.  To  be  correctly 
understood  the  name  should  be  printed  "Word 
and  PHONIC"  method.  For  a  few  weeks  the 
pupils  are  taught  words,  that  they  may  from 
these  words  get  the  accurate  sounds  of  the 
letters,  because  this  is  regarded  as  the  best 
way  of  arriving  at  the  phonic  elements.  But 
as  soon  as  even  two  or  three  of  these  are  taught, 
the  pupils  are  set  to  work  for  themselves  at  dis- 
covering'Hi^  names  of  words.  Some  teachers 
may  wonder  why,  if  this  be  so,  the  Readers 
most  recently  published,  Appleton's  and  Mc- 
GufTey  s  New,  claim  to  be  adapted  to  the 
alphabetic,  word,  and  phonic  methods..  The 
answer  is  easily  given.  The  publishers  of 
these  books  wish  mem  to  be  used  not  merely 
in  cities  but  rural  districts,,  and  the  more  excel- 
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lent  method  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
*'  fossils,"  so  that  it  would  be  a  business  blunder 
for  any  publisher  to  claim  that  his  books  were 
suited  only  for  one  method. 

Results  in  Reading.  The  results  may  be 
briefly  stated.  The  pupils  in  the  classes  corres- 
ponding to  our  senior  First  Book  classes  will 
read  anything  in  English  that  may  be  written 
or  printed  for  them  on  the  blackboard.  These 
same  pupils  are  familiar  wtih  the  diacritical 
marks  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  will  either 
change  the  pronunciation  of  any  word  as  these 
marks  are  altered  by  the  teacher,  or  will  them- 
selves change  the  marking  of  a  word  to  indi- 
cate different  ways  of  pronouncing  it.  What 
they  have  been  trained  to  do  so  thoroughly  in 
pronouncing  and  accenting  words,  they  can 
apply  with  uniform  skill  in  emphasizing  marked 
words  in  sentences. 

Music. — Pupils  in  the  senior  First  Book  class 
read  music  in  the  scale  of  C,  as  easily  as  they 
read  from  the  printed  page  in  a  reading  book. 
They  read  new  music  matter  even  more  readily 
than  new  reading  matter.  They  sing  new  music 
note  by  note  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  written  on 
the  board.  This  is  not  all.  Their  ears  have  been 
cultivated  so  that  they  will  call  out  the  names 
of  sounds  sung  by  the  teachers  to  the  syllable 
la.  Musical  directors  lead  with  the  violin,  and 
pupils  even  in  the  junior  classes  will  listen  to  a 
line  of  music,  and  write  down  the  notes  on  their 
slates.  If  in  playing  it  again  certain  notes  are 
changed,  they  will  make  the  corresponding 
changes  on  their  slates.  I  heard  a  senior  Third 
Book  class  sing  a  new  piece  with  two  parts,  and 
do  it  well.  In  the  upper  grades  of  the  Public 
Schools  three  parts  are  sung,  and  in  the  High 
Schools  four  parts. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  way 
music  is  taught  in  the  two  cities.  In  Cincinnati 
there  are  several  special  music  teachers;  in 
Cleveland  the  music  is  taught  as  it  should  be, 
by  the  regular  teachers,  under  the  direction  ot 
one  musical  director,  who  teaches  the  teachers, 
selects  the  pieces  to  be  sung,  and  tests  the  re- 
sults of  the  teaching.  He  may  require  those 
teachers  who  are  not  securing  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  music  to  come  for  instruction  every 
Saturday.  Skeptical  theorists  who  object  to  the 
teaching  of  music  by  the  regular  teachers,  ought 
to  visit  Cleveland.  If  the  purity,  sweetness, 
and  softness  of  tone,  and  the  marked  good 
taste  exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  singing,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  indications  of  proficiency  al- 
ready mentioned,  do  not  satisfy  them,  they 
must  be  "  blessed  with  firmly  rooted  pre- 
judices." 

Drawing. — In  both  cities  industrial  drawing 
has  been  well  taught  for  years.  Tablets  instead 
of  books  are  used  in  Cincinnati.  These  consist 
of  pads  of  drawing  paper,  the  chief  advantages 
claimed  being  cleanliness,  facility  for»compar- 
ing  results,  and  continued  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  who  does  not  know,  until  he  has 
finished  one  sheet  what  he  is  likely  to  have  to 
draw  on  the  next. 

In  Cleveland  Mr.  Aborn,  the  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  has  recently  introduced  a  novel 
method  of  developing  the  tastes  of  the  indi- 


vidual pupil  in  this  subject.  Pupils  are  told  to 
draw  whatever  they  choose,  the  teacher  merely 
dealing  with  the  results  produced,  commending 
earnest  effort  always,  and  making  suggestions 
when  proper  to  do  so.  Sometimes  the  drawing 
exercise  takes  the  form  of  telling  a  story  in 
pictures.  In  one  room  I  saw  a  class  illustrating 
"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb."  Others  were  relat- 
ing in  hieroglyphics  some  of  "  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies,"  or  other  favorite  nursery  gems. 
One  lady  took  an  excursion  in  imagination  into 
the  country  with  her  pupils,  and  after  they  had 
conversed  pleasantly  for  a  few  minutes  about 
the  various  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen 
there,  she  set  them  to  work  to  produce  on  their 
slates  in  two  minutes  their  idesds  of  the  various 
things  to  be  seen  on  a  farm. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Mr.  Aborn's 
view,  that  this  is  the  philosophical  method  of 
developing  artistic  talent,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  once  a  week  such  a  lesson  would 
be  of  great  educational  value.  We  should 
teach  composition  with  the  pencil  as  well  as 
with  the  pen.  In  the  advanced  classes  some 
very  good  pictures  are  drawn,  each  of  which 
tells  a  story  as  well  as  if  related  in  words. 

Writing. — This  subject  is  taueht  as  in  Cana- 
dian cities.  Every  pupil  is  taught  to  read  and 
write  script  from  the  beginning. 

Number. — Notation  and  numeration  are 
taught  by  means  of  bundles  of  small  slats.  One 
pupil  represents  the  units  column,  another  the 
tens,  another  the  hundreds,  &c.  When  the 
first  pupil  gets  ten  slats  they  are  tied  in  one 
bundle,  and  given  to  the  second  pupil.  When 
the  second  pupil  receives  ten  bundles,  they  are 
bound  into  one  bundle  and  handed  to  the  third 
pupil,  &c.  There  are  columns  ruled  on  the 
Doard  to  correspond  with  the  several  pupils,  in 
which  the  changes  made  in  using  the  slats  are 
indicated  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  fig- 
ures. Straws  or  small  sticks  might  be  used  in- 
stead of  slats. 

Ear  teaching  has  generally  been  superseded 
all  over  the  world  by  eye  teaching ;  but  hand 
teaching  is  a  greater  improvement  on  eye  teach- 
ing, than  the  latter  was  on  ear  teaching.  It  is 
well  to  let  each  pupil  see  for  himself;  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  to  allow  him  to  do  for  himself. 
The  numeral  frame  mode  was  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  number  and  the  ele- 
mentary tables,  but  it  was  only  adapted  to  eye- 
teaching  after  all.  How  much  better  that  every 
pupil  should  have  the  privilege  of  performing 
each  experiment  for  himself.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  a  wire  with  balls  on  it  strung 
between  two  screw-eyes,  on  the  front  of  each 
pupil's  desk  in  the  primary  departments.  Large 
beads  will  do  as  well  as  balls,  and  they  are 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Peaslee,  Superintendent  in  Cincinnati, 
has  an  original  method  of  drilling  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  numbers  into  their  parts,  so  that  the 
pupil  may  be  able  to  add  by  tens;  27 -|- 8  would 
De  added  27  and  3  are  30  and  5  are  35 ;  35+9 
would  be  added  35  and  5  are  40  and  4  are  44, 
and  so  on.  The  pupil  separates  8  into  3 -[-5, 
and  9  into  4-|-5,  so  as  to  make  in  the  first 
place  the  even  30,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
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even  40.  The  classes  add  in  this  way  with 
considerable  facility,  and  with  great  accuracy. 
Orthoepy. — Great  attention  is  given  in  both 
cities  to  accurate  pronunciation  of  words.  This 
is  an  easy  matter  when  the  pupils  are  taught  reac^i 
ing  as  described  above.  The  children  in  the 
lower  divisions  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
marks  in  the  dictionary  better  than  many 
teachers  in  some  districts. 

GENERAL  HINTS.     * 

1.  Teachers  make  free  use  of  their  black- 
boards in  parts  that  can  be  spared  for  lists  of 
deserving  pupils,  headed  Our  Climbers ;  Our 
Wide  Awakes  ;  Best  Slate  Work,  &c., 

2.  When  a  teacher  erases  writing  or  printing 
in  a  reading  lesson,  she  calls  for  the  name  of 
a  word  as  she  erases  it.  Of  course  she  does 
not  rub  out  regularly  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  line.  This  compels  intense  attention, 
and  develops  quickness  and  accuracy  in  obser- 
vation. The  same  course  is  adopted  when 
erasing  music. 

3.  The  staff  is  generally  painted  on  the 
board  for  music  teaching. 

4.  Some  teachers  keep  a  record  of  the  work 
of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard,  using  crayons 
of  different  colors  to  mark  failures  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  subjects. 

5.  In  class  exercises  for  vocal  culture,  brief 
selections  are  recited,  calculated  to  develop 
clearness  of  articulation.  The  tone  in  whicn 
the  pupils  are  to  speak  in  these  simultaneous 
exercises  is  indicated  by  the  height  at  which  the 
teacher  holds  her  hand.  A  whole  class  will 
change  with  the  greatest  ease  from  a  martial  to 
a  conversational  tone. 

6.  In  teaching  music,  teachers  in  Cleveland 
tell  the  pupils  to  sing  the  words  of  "Jack  and 
Gill,"  or  any  other  familiar  piece,  giving  the 
sounds  written  by  the  teacher  on  the  board  to 
the  successive  words.  This  is  better  than  sing- 
ing la,  or  any  ofher  syllable  to  each  sound.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  singing  by  the 
pupils  proceeds  as  the  teacher  writes  the  notes 
on  the  staff. 

7.  I  witnessed  a  capital  exercise  in  the  class 
of  Miss  Stephan,  in  the  Cleveland  training 
school,  in  which  the  little  folks  (First  Book) 
made  their  own  practical  problems  in  arithme- 
tic. Each  pupil,  when  called  on,  stated  his  own 
problem  and  immediately  solved  it.  This  exer- 
cise could  scarcely  be  surpassed  as  a  language 
lesson,  independent  of  its  utility  as  a  discipline 
to  the  mind  in  other  ways. 

8.  Pupils  arc  called  upon  to  sing  individually 
as  well  as  to  read  individually.  This  may  be 
done,  a  line  at  a  time,  or  a  verse  at  a  time. 
•*  Sing,  Jimmy,"  brings  Jimmy  to  his  feet  with- 
out hesitation. 

.     CINCINNATI  SPECIALTIES. 

I.  Slates.  Every  slate  has  to  be  scoured  once 
a  week,  the  frame  as  well  as  the  slate  itself. 
The  "home  exercise"  of  pupils  in  the  lower 
classes  consists  in  ruling  their  slates  for  arith- 
metic, spelling,  etc.  There  is  a  definite  form 
for  corresponding  grades  to  which  all  must  ad- 
here.   The  moral  effect  of  these  two  rules  in 


cultivating  habits  of  cleanliness  and  exactness 
can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

2.  Literary  Selections  for  Recitation.  Instead 
of  using  the  recitation  hour  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, or  devoting  it  to  the  training  of  a  few  stars 
in  declamation,  one  hour  per  week  is  spent  in 
learning  and  reciting  the  choicest  literary  gems 
of  the  English  language.  A  few  minutes  are 
taken  during  the  opening  exercises  usually  to 
teach  the  new  selections.  Eight  lines  must  be 
learned  in  every  grade  each  week.  The 
teacher  teaches  the  selections  in  school,  line  by 
line  from  the  blackboard,  explaining  the  mean- 
ing as  she  proceeds.  The  pupils  repeat  the 
gems  individually,  simultaneously,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  methods,  so  as  to  give  as 
much  variety  as  possible  to  the  exercises,  and 
thus  increase  their  interest.  A  pupil  who  at- 
tends regularly  will  thus  commit  to  memory 
over  forty  selections  in  a  year,  and  in  a  school 
life  of  ten  years  will  learn  about  four  hundred 
of  the  best  extracts  from  the  best  writers. 

This  practice  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Peaslee 
three  years  ago,  and  has  already  given  him  a 
very  wide  and  justly-earned  reputation.  The 
benefits  that  follow  from  it  are  many. 

ia)  It  cultivates  the  memories  of  the  pupils. 

\b)  It  stores  their  memories  with  the  test 
writings  at  a  time  when  these  memories  are  most 
retentive. 

(c)  It  is  the  best  possible  practical  teaching 
of  elocution.  As  tne  teacher  puts  the  new 
piece  on  the  board,  she  recites  it  line  by  line, 
carefully  noting  and  slightly  exaggerating  the 
pauses,  inflections,  emphasis,  and  tone,  and  is 
imitated  by  her  pupils.  She  repeats  it  until  they 
give  it  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  her.  The  whole 
of  the  work  is  done  in  a  most  spirited  manner, 
so  that  after  a  couple  of  years'  practice,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  speak  or  read 
in  a  drawlmg,  monotonous  manner. 

(d)  It  assists  greatly  in  teaching  composition. 
The  pupils  gain  large  additions  to  their  vocab- 
ularies; these  additions  consist  of  the  words 
used  by  the  best  authors,  and  more  than  that, 
they  are  acquired  in  the  connection  in  which 
they  were  used  by  the  highest  authorities. 

(e)  The  learning  of  these  selections  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  practical  methods  of 
teaching  a  pure  morality. 

3.  Celebration  of  Author* s  Birthdays.  In 
order  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  American 
authors  and  their  works,  the  birthdays  of  lead- 
ing writers  are  celebrated  in  the  schools.  For 
some  time  previous  to  Longfellow's  birthday, 
the  pupils  learned  selections  from  his  works, 
and  were  taught  incidents  connected  with  his 
life.  The  results  of  these  teachings  were  em- 
bodied in  essays,  and  the  best  of  these  were 
read  on  celebration  day.  The  selections  from 
his  works  were  also  recited.  Such  exercises 
are  calculated  to  make  the  pupils  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  authors  whose  birthdarys 
they  celebrate. 

CLEVELAND  SPECIALTIES. 

While  the  schools  of  Cleveland  cannot  be 
said  to  exhibit  any  novelties,  they  have  long  been 
known  in  Europe,  as  well  as  America,  to  be 
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fully  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States.  To 
say  this  of  them  heralds  their  praises  moder- 
ately. There  seems  to  be  no  weak  spot  in  the 
system.  This  is  what  one  would  expect  after 
meeting  Superintendent  Rickoff,  and  learning 
that  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  for 
fourteen  years.  Balance,  harmony,  growth, 
are  noticeable  everywhere.  The  features  that 
attract  the  attention  of  a  visitor  are : 

1.  There  are  no  masters  in  the  schools.  I 
visited  one  school  building  where  a  lady  pre- 
sided over  thirty  classes,  and  is  in  every  respect 
a  success. 

2.  There  is  no  disorder  either  in  the  school- 
rooms, in  the  yards,  or  on  the  streets. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  teachers. 

4.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the  teachers  to- 
wards the  pupils  is  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Cleveland  schools.  They 
seem  to  have  caught  the  true  kindergarten 
spirit  of  regarding  children  as  beings  to  be 
kindly  led  and  judiciously  guided  instead  of 
driven.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  wisest 
way  to  eradicate  evil  is  to  develop  the  pure  and 
good. 
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THE  practice  of  frequently  chanting  Ad- 
dition, Subtraction,  and  Multiplication 
Tables,  is  found  useful.  Similarly  frequent 
recitation  of  Multiplication  tables  beyond 
twelve  times,  and  of  the  other  tables  in 
most  frequent  use,  is  to  be  commended. 
This  practice  will  be  found  of  use  in  enab- 
ling children  to  do  quickly  the  mechanical 
parts  of  their  problems,  and  will  also  be  of 
great  practical  use  to  them  in  shopping,  or 
in  making  rapid  mental  reckonings  in  their 
daily  occupations  in  after-life. 

The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  explaining  fully  every  new  step 
taken  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  of  giving 
clear  reasons  in  simple  words  for  everything 
done,  and  of  ascertaining  that  every  child 
is  following  every  step.  He  should  never 
assume  that  what  is  easy  to  himself  must  be 
easy  to  his  scholars.  He  has  not  probably 
forgotten  the  difficulty  he  himself  once  found, 
or  instance,  in  borrowing  and  carrying  in 
Subtraction  "sums,"  and  feels  impatient 
at  what  he  deems  the  children's  stupidity  in 
making  "mistakes.  He  should  rather  blame 
his  own  want  of  skill  for  not  leading  them 
on  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
thus  making  all  so  clear  and  sure  to  them 
that  they  cannot  go  wrong.  With  begin- 
ners every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
giving  problems  that  have  some  connection 
with  their  daily  life.    Thus  in  a  town  school, 


a  teacher  may  say,  **  There  are  so  many 
houses  in  such  a  street,  so  many  in  another 
street,"  and  so  on,  letting  them  put  the 
numbers  down  as  they  are  given  out>  and 
then  add  them  up;  or,  "So  many  men,  so 
many  women,  so  many  boys,  and  so  many 
girls  passed  by  this  school  yesterday ;  how 
many  altogether?"  Similarly  in  country 
schools,  **  So  many  trees  in  a  wood,  so  many 
cut,  how  many  left  standing?  So  many 
cows  in  one  field,  sheep  in  another,  horses 
in  a  third,  pigs  and  hens  in  a  yard,  &c., 
how  many  animals  altogether?"  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

Pains  should  be  taken  to  test  and  keep  up 
their  knowledge  of  notation,  by  frequently 
inserting  o*s  in  the  figures  dictated  to 
them.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  work  Multiplication  "sums"  till 
they  are  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  numera- 
tion as  to  put  down  without  hesitation  or 
mistake  any  figure  under  ten  thousand.  In 
dictating  problems  the  teacher  should  never 
say,  "no  hundreds,  no  tens."  If  they  have 
been  properly  taught,  that  is,  if  each  child 
has  been  forced  to  think  it  out  clearly  for 
himself,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  child, 
in  working  a  subtraction  "sum,"  to  bring  out 
a  result  larger  than  the  subtrahend.  When 
such  blunders  occur,  they  prove  either  that 
children  have  been  taught  by  "rule  of 
thumb,"  and  the  ill-effects  not  found  out  by 
sufficient  testing,  or  else  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  copy  from  one  another. 

Now  unless  from  the  very  first  a 'teacher 
makes  copying  or  prompting  impossible,  he 
can  never  be  thoroughly  successful  in  teach- 
ing Arithmetic.  On  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing, from  Mr.  Fearon's  School  Inspection,  an 
English  work,  deserves  attention  : 

The  successful  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  a 
public  elementary  school  for  boys  is  eminently 
a  question  of  order  and  discipline.  In  girls* 
schools  the  unsatisfactory  results  in  arithmetic 
are  probably  due  as  much  to  defects  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
as  to  defects  of  order.  But  in  boys'  schools  this 
is  not  the  case.  Our  certificated  masters  have 
always  been,  within  their  range,  good  arithme- 
ticians, and  well  quailified  as  a  class  both  to 
teach  the  subject  to  their  scholars,  and  to  train 
their  pupil-teachers  to  teach  it.  And  if  the  re- 
sults of  their  teaching  have  been  in  many  schools 
unsatisfactory,  the  fault  has  been  due  as  much 
to  want  of  discipline  as  to  an>'thing  else.  And 
the  discipline,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  is 
sufficient  for  teaching  reading  or  writing,  or  any 
other  subject,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic.  No  serious  mischief  is  done  in  a 
writing  lesson  by  one  of  the  scholars  overlook- 
ing the  work  of  another.  And  the  evil  produced 
by  undetected  prompting  in  a  reading  or  geog- 
raphy lesson,  though  it  is,  of  course,  real  and 
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serious,  is  trifling  by  comparison  with  the  harm 
produced  by  undetected  copying  and  prompt- 
ing in  arithmetic.  It  happens  also  unfortunate- 
ly that  copying  and  prompting  are  particularly 
easy,  and  therefore  specially  difficult  to  detect, 
in  arithmetic.  One  glance,  or  one  whispered 
word,  will  often  do  the  mischief.  And  teachers 
and  examiners  are  always  apt  to  underrate  the 
powers  of  children  in  carrying  on  these  prac- 
tices so  as  to  avoid  detection.  In  testing  how 
far  a  class  has  mastered  the  instruction  which 
it  has  received  in  a  new  rule  of  arithmetic,  or 
in  reviewing  a  class  in  back  work,  or  in  con- 
ducting any  examination  in  arithmetic,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  place  the  children  a  few  yards  apart 
from  one  another,  or  to  give  different  sums  to 
alternate  children,  or  (unless  there  is  ample 
space  for  spreading  the  children  out  so  as  to 
leave  every  alternate  row  of  desks  vacant)  even 
to  give  different  sums  to  every  third  child. 
Children  who  are  lazy,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  or  who  have  been  inat- 
tentive during  a  lesson,  and  are  anxious  to 
avoid  being  detected  and  blamed  for  such 
inattention,  or  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  copy,  and  are  therefore  not  self-reliant, 
can  exercise  an  ingenuity  which  is  perfectly 
marvelous  in  obtaining  help  at  such  a  pinch 
from  their  fellow-scholars.  No  one  who 
has  not  experience  of  schools  would  believe 
bow  far  they  can  see,  and  how  rapidly  take  in, 
the  mode  of  working  a  sum  pursued,  or  the  re- 
sult obtained,  by  their  more  clever  or  diligent 
class-fellows. 

Effects  of  Want  of  Discipline  in  Teaching 
Arithmetic, — And  the  effects  of  this  copying 
are  as  disastrous  in  arithmetic  as  its  practice  is 
easy.  '  The  way  in  which  the  evil  works  is  this  : 
A  new  process  in  arithmetic  is  taught  to  a  class 
of  children.  The  diligent  and  clever  members 
of  the  class  have  taken  it  in  quickly,  while  the 
slower  or  less  attentive  members  have  obtained 
a  less  thorough,  or  perhaps  a  very  slight,  grasp 
of  the  subject.  The  teacher  proceeds,  by  set- 
ting examples  to  be  worked,  to  test  how  far  his 
instruction  has  taken  hold  of  the  class.  At 
once  the  temptation  presents  itself  to  those 
slower  or  careless  members  of  the  class  to  copy 
from  their  quicker  class-fellows.  And,  unless 
the  teacher  detects  the  attempt,  he  may  be  so 
far  deceived  as  to  think  that  the  whole,  or  al- 
most all,  of  the  class  have  mastered  what  he 
has  been  endeavoriug  to  teach  them,  and  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  is  safe  for  him  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  stage  in  his  instruction.  The 
fartiier  he  proceeds  in  this  course,  the  more 
helpless  and  dependent  become  the  children 
who  have  taken  to  copying,  and  the  more 
necessary  is  it  for  them  to  preserve  and  become 
adepts  in  that  deceptive  practice,  until  at  last 
the  school  is  visited  by  an  examiner,  who  takes 
such  precautions  as  make  it  impossible  for  the 
children  to  copy,  and  then  there  comes  a  break- 
down which  astonishes  the  teacher  as  much  as 
the  examiner  and  the  managers.  The  reason 
why,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code, 
so  many  boys'  schools  failed  in  arithmetic,  was, 
mainly,  that  copying  had  been  much  more 
general  than  was  suspected.    The  schools  do 


much  Jaetter  in  this  subject  now  than  they  did 
on  the  first  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code. 
Yet  the  teachers  are  no  better  trained  in  it,  and 
their  methods  of  teaching  are  very  much  the 
same.  But  the  payment  by  results,  and  those 
results  being  tested  by  inspectors,  who  adopt 
measures  whic'i  render  copying  impossible, 
have  forced  the  teachers  to  adopt  similar  meas- 
ures; and  the  effect  has  been  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  arithmetical  acquirements  of 
the  scholars. 

How  to  Stop  Copying  in  Teaching  Arith- 
metic,— There  is  only  one  way  of  making  sure 
that  copying  in  Arithmetic  is  not  practiced  in  a 
school,  and  that  is  to  make  it  impossible.  It  is 
absurd  to  talk  as  if  copying  could  be  stopped  by 
appeals  to  the  children's  honor,  or  by  punish- 
ment of  those  who  are  detected  in  the  practice. 
The  sense  of  honor  tn  children,  in  an  elemen- 
tary school,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  greater 
tlian  that  of  Eton  boys,  or  undergraduates,  or 
candidates  for  the  Civil  and  Military  Services, 
and  for  Holy  Orders.  The  code  of  honor  of 
the  examinee  is  naturally  a  different  one  from 
that  of  the  examiner;  and  what  examinees  at 
the  public  schools  and  universities  will  freely 
do,  unless  prevented,  children  in  elementary 
schools  will  do.  As  for  punishment,  idle  or 
slow  boys  will  run  the  risk  of  it.  Detection  is 
not  certain,  but  the  trouble  of  having  to  apply 
the  mind  to  a  difficult  question  is  most  certain. 
So  that  the  only  real  way  to  stop  copying  in  a 
school  is  to  make  it  impossible.  Pupil-teachers 
who  have  charge  of  the  lower  classes  should  al- 
ways be  trained  in  simple  mechanical  methods 
of  giving  from  three  to  six  different  examples  at 
once,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  their 
scholars  to  copy ;  and  they  should  be  required 
to  use  such  mecnanical  methods  with  their 
classes  whenever  they  are  reviewing  or  testing 
progress  in  arithmetic.  They  should  also  be 
taught,  when  taking  a  new  process  in  arithme- 
tic with  their  classes,  always  to  work  through  a 
certain  number  of  examples,  orally,  with  the 
children,  on  the  blackboard,  taking  care  to 
make  those  who  are  usually  slow,  inattentive, 
or  inaccurate  in  arithmetic,  do  the  greater  share 
of  this  work.  It  is  marvelous  what  a  reform  is 
made  in  tlie  arithmetic  of  a  school  when  once 
steps  have  been  taken  to  render  copying  impos- 
sible. Boys  who  have  been  ina,ttentive,  learn  to 
attend  ;  boys  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
lying on  others,  get  the  habit  of  self-reliance, 
and  find  themselves  so  much  happier  and  better 
that  it  becomes  no  very  difficult  matter,  with  a 
httle  care  and  judgment,  to  maintain  that  habit 
in  them.  And  this  change  in  their  habits,  as  re- 
gards arithmetic,  affects  not  only  their  progress 
in  that  subject,  but  improves  their  capacity  and 
their  work  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
school. 

To  these  remarks  may  be  added  a  few 
suggestions  founded  on  practical  experience. 
As  a  rule,  problems  should  be  dictated  to 
children  working  on  slates,  not  written  on 
the  blackboard.  When  from  any  reason 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  latter  plan, 
they  should  for  a  time  be  set  down  in  words ^ 
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not  fibres.  If  there  be  not,  as  in  every 
school  there  ought  to  be,  ample  desk>oom, 
the  children  may  stand  round  their  group 
of  desks  in  couples,  back  to  back,  but  not 
quite  touching,  each  couple  not  less  than  a 
yard  apart.  No  working  aloud  or  in  a 
whisper  should  be  permitted.  Each  should 
lay  his  slate  (work  downwards)  at  his  feet 
if  standing,  or  on  the  desk  if  seated,  the 
moment  he  has  finished  his  problems.  In 
Addition  they  should  be  taught  to  add  each 
column  first  upward,  then  downward,  be- 
fore setting  down  the  total.  Everything  in 
Subtraction  should  from  the  very  first  be 
proved,  and  the  proofs  left  on  the  slate. 
When  enough  time  has  been  given,  the 
teacher  should  order  tbe  children  to  face 
him,  holding  up  slates  with  both  hands,  and 
he  should  then  either  (i)  pass  along  the  row, 
chalking  mistakes;  or  (2)  collect  and  revise 
afterwards;  or  (3)  collect,  seat  the  children, 
and  then  redistri»  ute  the  slates  so  that  each 
will  have  another  child's  work  to  correct 
from  the  problems  worked  by  the  teacher 
on  the  blackboard. 

When  such  an  arrangement  from  want  of 
space  or  size  of  class  is  not  feasible,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  carefully  arranged  according 
to  their  teacher's  knowledge  of  their  charac- 
ters, the  steadiest  and  the  quickest  being 
seated  at  the  back  desk,  the  dullest  and 
least  trustworthy  at  the  front.  They  should 
then  be  directed  to  put  alternately  A  and  B, 
or  more  letters,  on  their  slates.  After 
which,  for  each  letter  a  separate  set  of  prob- 
lems will  be  given  out.  During  the  work- 
ing the  teacher,  as  before,  will  at  once  warn 
by  name  any  whose  eye  wanders.  He  should 
do  his  utmost  to  keep  all  employed  at  once, 
either  in  taking  down,  or  in  working,  or  in 
proving  problems.  When  he  has  been  teach- 
ing new  matter,  and  is  testing  their  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  has  just  taught,  he  should 
adopt  similar  tactics,  '\i  he  would  not  be 
misled  by  the  Jazy  taking  their  cue  from 
such  as  have  really  grasped  the  lesson. 

From  the  first  a  teacher  should  not  merely 
state,  but  prove  by  numerous  examples  and 
illustrations  of  every  kind,  that  Multiplica- 
tion is  only  a  short  way  of  adding.  Short* 
Division  is  usually  taught  before  Long,  but 
whether  this  be  really  well  seems  question- 
able. Certainly  children  so  taught,  being 
from  sheer  force  of  habit  constantly  troubled 
by  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  remainder,  find 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  working  problems 
involving  the  division  of  large  numbers. 

When  children  have  completely  mastered 
the  first  four  simple  rules,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  have  they  laid  a  sure  and  solid  found- 


ation for  all  that  is  to  follow.  The  next 
subject  usually  taught  is  Compound  Addi- 
tion and  Subtraction;  but  if  these  are  to  be 
taught  intelligently,  the  children  should  at 
the  same  time  receive  instruction  also  in 
Vulgar  Fractions.  In  the  early  teaching  of 
this  subject,  frequent  appeals  should  be 
made  to  matters  of  common  observation, 
and  the  lessons  should  be  copiously  illus- 
trated by  such  examples  as  actual  sticks 
equally  subdivided,  lines  drawn  on  the 
board,  &c.  The  meaning  of  every  rule 
should  be  made  thoroughly  clear  by  con- 
tmual  reference  to  the  actual  things  signi- 
fied. Children  once  grounded  in  Fractions 
will  learn  all  else  in  Arithmetic,  not  only 
with  ease,  but  with  pleasure  and  intelligence. 
Unless  well  grounded  in  Fractions,  children 
have  no  solid  ground  to  tread  upon  when 
they  come  to  the  higher  branches  of  Arith- 
metic, but  can  only  learn  to  work  by  **  rule  of 
thumb,  * '  Proportion  and  all  problems  involv- 
ing fractional  tables,  square  measure,  etc. 

Where  Mental  Arithmetic  is  well  taught, 
the  children  acquire  a  quick  insight  into  the 
relations  of  figures,  which  lessens  their  paper 
work,  and  facilitates  their  adoption  of  short 
and  easy  methods.  These  should  always  be 
encouraged. 

Of  Decimals  some  teachers  seem  to  enter- 
tain still  greater  dread  than  of  Vulgar  Frac- 
tions. Yet  children  who  have  been  taught 
before  the  age  of  seven  that  figures  added 
to  the  left  increase  by  powers  of  ten  can 
surely  be  taught  three  years  later  that  figures 
added  to  the  right  decrease  by  powers  of  ten. 
If  a  teacher's  mind  be  once  cleared  of  the 
idea  that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  about 
Decimals,  and  if,  whenever  it  is  feasible,  he 
will  only  refer  everything  to  what  children 
can  see,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  an 
interest  boys  at  any  rate  can  be  made  to 
take  in  Decimals,  as  also  in  squaring  and 
cubing.  A  child  requires  at  first  not  merely 
to  be  told  that  .  2  =  ^,  but  he  should  be 
shown  that  two-tenths  of  a  line  are  of  the 
same  length  as  one-fifth.  Many  a  child  will 
wonder  in  his  mind  why  4'  is  16  when  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  8,  until  he  is  shown  by 
actual  drawing  that  a  square  of  which  eA:h 
side  is  divided  into  4  equal  lengths  contains 
16  squares;  why  2' should  be  8,  not  6,  till 
he  is  shown  by  wooden  cubes  that  there  are 
actually  eight  one-inch  cubes  in  any  cube  of 
which  each  side  is  two  inches  long. 

If  the  teacher  thus  nabitually  refers  figures 
to  things,  bases  his  instruction  on  objects 
familiar  to  the  children,  and  sets  them  little 
problems  such  as  they  may  any  day  wish  to 
solve  for  their  own  or  their  friends'  use,  he 
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may  make  Arithmetic  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  subjects 
in  his  school.  Otherwise  treated,  it  is 
necessarily  one  of  the  most  irksome  and 
wearisome  both  to  teachers  and  taught.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  a  teachen  will  do 
little  good  as  long  as  he  is  content  to  tell 
children  facts  to  be  believed  on  his  asser- 
tion, and  to  take  no  trouble  to  make  them 
teach  themselves  by  reasoning  out  every 
step.  The  following  humorous  speech  of 
Bartle  Massey,  the  schoolmaster  in  George 
Eliot's  well-known  story  of  Adam  Bede^ 
aptly  illustrates  the  above  remarks: 

Now,  you  see,  you  don't  do  this  thing  a  bit 
better  than  you  did  a  fortnight  ago ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  what's  the  reason.  You  want  to  learn 
accounts;  that's  well  and  good.  But  you  think 
all  you  need  to  do  to  learn  accounts  is  to  come 
to  me  and  do  sums,  for  an  hour  or  so,  two  or 
three  times  a  week ;  and  no  sooner  do  you  get 
your  caps  on  and  turn  out  of  doors  again,  than 
you  sweep  the  whole  thing  clean  out  of  your 
mind.  You  go  whistling  about,  and  take  no 
more  care  what  you're  thinking  of  than  if  your 
heads  were  gutters  for  any  rubbish  to  swill 
through  that  happened  to  be  in  the  way ;  and 
if  you  get  a  good  notion  in  *em,  it's  pretty  soon 
washed  out  again.  You  think  knowledge  is  to 
be  got  cheap ;  you'll  come  and  pay  Bartle  Mas- 
sey sixpence  a  week,  and  he'll  make  you  clever 
at  figures  without  your  taking  any  trouble.  But 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  got  with  paying  sixpence, 
let  me  tell  you :  if  you're  to  know  figures,  you 
must  turn  'em  over  in  your  own  heads,  and 
keep  your  thoughts  fixed  on  'em.  There's 
nothing  you  can't  turn  into  a  sum,  for  there's 
nothing  but  what's  got  number  in  it, — even  a 
fool.  You  may  say  to  yourselves,  '  I'm  one  fool, 
and  Jack's  another ;  if  my  fool's  head  weighed 
four  pound,  and  Jack's  three  pound  three  ounces 
and  three-quarters,  how  many  pennyweights 
heavier  would  my  head  be  than  Jack's  ?"  A  man 
that  had  got  his  heart  in  learning  figures  would 
make  sums  for  himself,  and  work  'em  in  his 
head :  when  he  sat  at  his  shoe-making,  he'd 
count  his  stitches  by  fives,  and  then  put  a 
price  on  his  stitches,  say  half  a  farthing,  and 
then  see  how  much  money  he  could  get  in  an 
hour;  and  then  ask  himself  how  much  money 
he'd  get  in  a  day  at  that  rate ;  and  then  how 
much  ten  workmen  would  get  working  three,  or^ 
twenty,  or  a  hundred  years  at  that  rate — and* 
all  the  while  his  needle  would  be  going  just  as 
fast  as  if  he  left  his  head  empty  for  the  devil 
to  dance  in.  But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is — 
I'll  have  nobody  in  my  night  school  that 
doesn't  strive  to  learn  what  he  comes  to  learn, 
as  hard  as  if  he  was  striving  to  get  out  of  a 
dark  hole  into  broad  daylight.  I'll  send  no 
man  away  because  he's  stupid :  if  Billy  Taft, 
the  idiot,  wanted  to  learn  anything,  I'd  not  re- 
fuse to  teach  him.  But  I'll  not  throw  away 
good  knowledge  on  people  who  think  they  can 
get  it  by  the  sixpence- worth,  and  carry  it  away 


with  them  as  they  would  an  ounce  of  snuff. 
So  never  come  to  me  again  if  you  can't  show 
that  you've  been  working  with  your  own  heads, 
instead  of  thinking  you  can  pay  for  mine  to 
work  for  you.  That's  the  last  word  I've  got  to 
say  to  you. 


¥   %  A 


PROF.  JAMES  H.  COFFIN. 

HIS  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  METE- 
OROLOGY. 


BY  REV.  U.  W.  CONDIT,  EASTON,  PA. 


THIS*  is  the  title  of  a  work  recently  issued 
from  the  press,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  many  hundreds  of  pupils  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Coffin,  scattered  over  the  globe.  Few  men  had 
more  friends  or  was  more  worthy  of  them.  The 
book  is  a  very  faithful  delineation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  in  every  feature  which  made 
him  so  loved  and  honored  by  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  had  been  under  his  care.  It 
reveals  a  number  of  very  interesting  points  in 
the  professor's  character  which  we  will  notice. 

His  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  the  advent  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  England,  in  1066. 
Sir  Richard  Coffin  came  with  the  Norman  to 
England  at  that  early  day,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  family  so  largely  and  honorably 
represented  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  The  Professor  was  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  first  owners  of  Nantucket  Island.  He 
thus  belonged  to  that  hardy  Puritan  stock  which 
has  done  so  much  to  give  life  and  form  to  the 
institutions  of  our  country.  But  if  this  were  all 
there  was  to  ennoble  the  name  of  James  H. 
Coffin,  this  volume  would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. In  the  United  States,  titled  ancestry  adds 
but  little  to  a  man's  hold  on  public  favor. 
The  inquiry  in  America  is  not  so  much  about 
one's  ancestry  as  about  the  kind  and  amount 
of  force  which  he  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
world.  It  is  not  about  one's  father  or  mother, 
but,  What  can  he  do.  What  has  he  done,  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men  ?  The  character  of 
Prof.  Coffin  may  be  profitably  studied  by  the 
young  men  of  the  country  as  a  pattern  of  un- 
tiring industry,  perseverance,  ana  purity. 

He  was  born  m  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1806.  Owing ^o  the  financial 
reverses  following  the  war  of  1812,  his  father 
suffered  severe  losses,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered, and  died  early,  leaving  James  to  work 
out  his  own  fortune,  unaided  by  his  father's 
patrimony.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  learn 
a  trade.  But  as  slight  impediments  sometimes 
change  the  course  of  rivers,  so  a  small  incident 
changed  his  course  and  led  him  on  to  a  very 
exalted  position  in  life.  He  found  a  home  with 
his  uncle,  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield, 

*The  life  of  James  H.  Coffin,  LL.  D.,  for  twenty- 
seven  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronumy  in 
Lafayette  College ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  other  learned  bodies  ;  Discoverer  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  winds  of  the  Globe.  By 
Rev.  John  C.  Clyde,  A.  M.  
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Mass.  This  clergyman  spent  much  time  in  fit- 
ting young  men  for  college,  and  without  expla- 
nation, placed  a  Latin  grammar  in  his  nephew's 
hands,  which  was  the  first  intimation  he  had 
received  that  he  was  to  study  the  languages. 
He  remained  at  Plainfield  two  years,  working 
on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  and  studying 
in  the  winter.  He  was  now  prepared  to  enter 
college,  but  was  without  means.  The  time  had 
come  to  test  his  manhood  and  develop  the  men- 
tal power  which  was  to  distinguish  his  future 
career. 

By  teaching  and  working  on  the  farm  during 
vacations,  he  completed  his  course  in  college, 
and  entered  the  field  of  toil  with  a  stout  heart, 
a  prayerful  soul,  an  unflinching  courage  that 
bore  him  triumphantly  through  life.  The  time 
from  his  graduation  to  his  appointment  as  Tutor 
in  Williams  College,  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
was  spent  in  teaching.  In  1837  he  followed 
Prof.  Taylor  Lewis  as  principal  of  Ogdensburg 
Academy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began 
his  investigations  in  the  science  of  Meteorology. 
Being  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  in- 
vented an  instrument  by  which  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  could  be  noted  in  his  absence.  The 
results  of  his  minute  observations  for  the  year 
were  published  by  him  in  the  Meteorological 
Register,  a  monthly  quarto  journal  of  eight 
pages,  of  which  he  issued  the  first  number  in 
January,  1839.  The  publication  of  this  journal, 
and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  topic  of  the  winds,  drew  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  among  these  was  Professor 
Joseph  Henry.  An  acquaintance  was  begun 
with  him  which  ripened  into  the  intimacy  of  a 
life-long  friendship. 

His  first  report  of  Prof.  Coffin  was  published 
in  the  abstracts  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York.  He  is  now  recognized  among 
the  scientific  men  of  the  world,  and  becomes 
Tutor  of  Williams  College,  a  position  held  from 
1840  to  1843.  ^^  have,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
work,  a  brief  account  of  the  versatility  of  talent, 
and  the  great  amount  of  labor  performed  while 
teaching  at  Williams.  The  study  of  Meteorology 
was  the  leading  object  of  mental  exertion,  and 
this  has  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation 
which  will  last  while  the  winds  continue  to 
blow. 

But  his  mind  was  busy  with  other  important 
matters.  "  Outside  of  that  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  classes,  he  spent  all  his  time  in  close 
study,  particularly  devoting  himself  to  Astron- 
omy." "Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,  familiarly 
Illustrated  and  Explained,  with  the  Method  of 
Calculating  them  according  to  the  Theory  of 
Astronomy,  as  taught  in  New  England  Colleges" 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  which  portions  were 
issued  in  Silliman's  youi^tal  of  Science  and 
Arts.  The  tables  in  this  book  were  based,  for 
the  most  part,  on  those  of  Delambre  and  Bes- 
sel ;  but  vary  in  the  plan  of  construction  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  special  object  of  the  book, 
which  was  to  explain  the  rationale  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  astronomical  calculations, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  clearly  see 
the  reason  at  every  step,"  This  book  differs 
from  all  others  which  only  give  the  rules;  while 


in  this  rules  were  clearly  explained.  "  He  also 
computed  and  drew  a  map  on  which  were 
traced  the  central  paths  of  all  the  solar  eclipses 
occurring  in  the  earth  from  1838  to  1854;  and 
also  another  showing  the  central  path,  path  of 
totality,  and  width  of  ring  of  all  the  solar 
eclipses  that  occur  in  the  United  States  during 
the  present  century."  He  also  prepared  a  work 
on  the  Moon,  and  the  theory  of  its  motions. 
These  works  made  his  pathway  clear  to  the 
professorship  of  Astronomy  in  Lafayette  Col- 
lege. 

But  how  could  he  get  time  to  study  Meteor- 
ology ?  How  could  he  observe  the  course  of  the 
winds?  He  would  study  till  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  giving 
him  eighteen  hours  of  intellectual  delight.  The 
scene  around  W^illiams  College  is  well  adapted 
to  inspire  a  love  of  study  and  vigo%of  intellect. 
There  nature  is  robed  in  glory.  In  a  beautiful 
basin  about  seven  miles  in  diameter,  encircled 
by  lofty  mountains,  this  venerable  institution  is 
located.  On  the  west  is  a  range  of  mountains 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  yonder 
on  the  north  is  Sugar  Loaf  rising  in  solitary 
grandeur,  yonder  on  the  northeast  runs  a  spur 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  at  whose  base  the 
Hoosac  River  quietly  pursues  its  way :  yonder 
in  the  southeast  is  old  Greylock,  thirty-five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  upon  whose 
summit  many  an  earnest  prayer  has  ascended 
to  God  from  lips  now  silent  in  death.  There  too 
our  late  Chief  Magistrate  mingled  in  scenes  of 
devotion.  And  there,  in  the  solitude  of  this 
lofty  mountain  top,  Dr.  Coffin  has  spent  many 
a  happy  hour  in  watching  the  course  of  the 
winds  as  they  came  in  the  gentle  whispers  of 
the  summer  evening,  or  in  the  wild  rushing 
storm. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  says  of  this  mountain  :  "  I 
know  of  no  place  where  the  mind  is  so  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  vastness,  and  even 
of  immensity,  as  when  the  eye  ranges  abroad 
from  this  eminence."  On  the  top  of  this  far- 
famed  mountain  was  a  fine  place  to  erect  an 
observatory  for  the  purpose  of  study.  The  Pro- 
fessor enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing citizens  to  construct  a  road  to  the  top,  and 
to  build  a  tower  for  observations.  This  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  observatory  for  Meteor- 
ology on  the  Continent. 

When  the  tower  was  finished,  Prof.  Coffin 
invented  an  ingenious  apparatus  to  record  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  winds  in  his  absence. 
The  apparatus  was  once  set  in  November,  1840, 
and  not  visited  till  the  following  February,  when 
the  weather  permitted  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain. "  And  during  this  interval  of  ninety  days, 
the  instrument  had  kept  a  faithful  record,  every 
fifteen  minutes,  of  the  varying  directions  of  the 
wind."  In  the  summer  vacation,  when  he 
was  diligently  planning  and  making  this  piece  of 
mechanism  (for  he  made  it  with  his  own  hands) 
he  remained  on  the  mountain  much  of  the  time 
alone,  spending  the  Sabbath  only  with  his  fam- 
ily. There  are  so  many  hallowed  memories  in 
connection  with  this  grand  old  mountain,  as  to 
render  it  holy  as  well  as  classic  ground.  Some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  his  earnest  life  were 
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spent  in  its  silence  and  solitude,  and  it  was  here, 
encircled  by  the  sublime  in  nature,  that  his 
mind  received  strength  and  plumed  its  wings  for 
loftier  flights  in  future  years. 

During  all  these  busy  days  he  found  time  to 
commence,  and  carry  on  toward  completion,  a 
work  on  Conic  Sections.  Heretofore  the  prin- 
ciples of  Conic  Sections  had  been  explained  in 
algebraic  formulas.  He  wrote  his  work,  using 
geometrical  formulas,  thus  rendering  that  part 
of  mathematics  more  easily  explained.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  to  find  three  years  of  more  earnest 
toil  than  those  spent  by  him  amid  these  classic 
scenes. 

We  next  find  him  as  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Astronomy  at  Lafayette  College.  Here 
he  spends  the  remainder  01  his  life.  And  here 
again  he  is  the  busy  worker.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  Lafayette  in  1846,  and  in  1848  he 
issued  his  work  on  Conic  Sections  and  Analyti- 
cal Geometry.  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view thus  notices  the  work  :  "  We  have  exam- 
ined the  work  with  care,  and  testify  to  the  skill 
and  neatness  of  its  expositions.  Most  books  on 
analytical  geometry  are  blind  to  scholars ;  most 
of  them  never  learn,  unless  they  have  a  teacher 
and  are  unusually  skilled  and  diligent,  how  to 
interpret  algebraic  expressions,  or  how  to  make 
practical  use  of  equations.  It  is  precisely  for  its 
clearness,  its  practical  character,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  recitation  room,  that  we  heartily 
commend  this  volume." 

On  page  58  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  have 
the  object  plainly  stated  which  the  Professor 
had  in  view  in  his  long  and  patient  investiga- 
tion: 

"I.  What  is  the  average  direction  in  which 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air  move  over  different 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ? 

"2.  What  is  the  rate  of  .progress  in  the  mean 
direction,  as  compared  with  the  total  distance 
traveled  by  the  wind  ? 

"  3.  What  modifications  do  mean  direction 
and  rate  of  progress  undergo  in  the  different 
months  of  the  year  ? " 

He  finally  enlarged  his  field  of  investigation 
to  embrace  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.  In 
1851,  he  sent  to  Washington  his  memoir  on 
the  winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  which 
was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  forms  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge.  Of  this  work.  Lieut. 
Maury  said :  "  It  contained  myriads  of  obser- 
vations by  land  and  sea."  Professor  Henry,  in» 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  report  of  1851,  said: 
"The  data  used  in  the  w^ork  have  been  col- 
lected with  great  labor,  and  consist  of  observa- 
tions made  at  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  stations  on  land,  and  many  taken 
during  sea  voyages.  The  collection  of  this 
material  involves  an  amount  of  correspondence 
and  bibliographical  research  which  but  few 
would  undertake  even  for  the  hope  of  pecuni- 
ary reward,  and  still  fewer  for  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake." 

But  the  work  of  computation  and  discussion 
of  materials  was  an  almost  Herculean  task,  to 
which  years  of  silent  and   unobtitlsive  labor 


were  devoted.  This  work  consists  mainly  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  quarto  tables  of 
figures,  with  descriptive  deductions,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  maps.  Each  of  these  figures  is  the 
result  of  laborious  calculations,  since  the 
method  of  determining  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
by  the  mariner  in  determining  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line,  and  the  direction  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time. 

In  this  work,  Prof.  Coffin  was  the  first  clearly 
to  establish  the  fact  that,  by  accurate  compari- 
son of  observations,  there  are  three  great  zones 
of  winds  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
first  great  belt  is  that  of  ihe  region  of  the  east- 
erly trade-winds,  extending  northward  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  about  the  32d  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  in  Europe  to  the  42d  de- 
gree. The  second  is  the  great  belt  around  the 
world  of  the  return  trades,  in  which  the  pre- 
dominant direction  is  from  the  west.  This  ex- 
tends northward  to  the  56th  degree,  and  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  the  66th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  third  is  to  the  northward,  includ- 
ing the  winds  of  the  Arctic  circle,  which  are 
easterly  or  north-easterly. 

This  law,  discovered  by  Prof.  Coffin,  explains 
a  very  important  feature  of  physical  geography 
in  the  United  States.  The  surface  of  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  is  elevated 
from  5,000  to  6,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
And  yet  the  climate  grows  warm  even  beyond 
the  49th  parallel.  This  will  appear  the  more 
remarkable  if  we  rememberthat  350  feet  eleva- 
tion is  equivalent,  in  climate,  to  one  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  elevation  equals  fifteen  de- 
grees, added  to  the  nine  degrees  between  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia  and  our  northern  boun- 
dary, makes  twenty-four  degrees  north  latitude, 
which  would  reach  above  Hudson  Strait.  And 
yet  these  territories  are  fine  agricultural  districts. 
This  middle  zone  of  westerly  winds,  blowing 
over  those  lofty  regions,  bearing  the  warm  air 
from  the  great  Japan  current,  sweeping  toward 
the  western  coast  of  America,  makes  these  ele- 
vated plains  pleasant  homes  for  civilized  men  to 
live  in. 

But  the  great  work  of  Prof.  Coffin's  life,  his 
final  labor,  was  the  preparation  of  the  "Winds 
of  the  Globe,"  issued  posthumously  in  1876. 
This  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  persever- 
ing industry,  the  result  of  thirty-flve  years  of  un- 
ceasing toil. 

When  he  had  enlarged  the  field  of  investiga- 
tion so  as  to  include  the  surface  of  the  globe,  he 
opened  correspondence  with  the  lovers  of  sci- 
ence in  Europe,  with  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Siberia,  with  missionaries  in  Asia, 
with  missionaries  in  Africa,  with  missionaries  in 
the  *'  islands  of  the  sea,"  with  missionaries  and 
military  posts  throughout  the  Western  Continent, 
and  mariners  upon  the  seas.  Weather-vanes 
were  set  up  and  closely  watched  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  globe.  These  observations  must 
be  received,  carefully  classified,  and  reduced  ; 
correspondence  with  this  host  must  be  attended 
to  ;  and  a  great  amount  of  this  work  was  done 
while  others  slept. 

On  page  102  of  the  biography  we  are  review- 
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ing,  we  find  the  following  :  "  The  great  work  of 
Prof.  Coffin's  life  was  the  preparation  of  the 
Winds  of  the  Globe,  a  large  quarto,  issued  post- 
humously in  1876.  The  first  copy  that  came 
from  the  press  was  placed  in  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Lafayette 
alcove  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall. 
On  its  open  pages  was  laid  a  card,  stating  its 
title  and  authorship,  to  which  was  added  :  "This 
work  is  the  closely  condensed  product  of  over 
30  years  of  assiduous  personal  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  and  embodies  the  results  of  wind 
and  cloud  observations  collected  from  every 
accessible  part  of  the  world,  viz:  2,077  places  in 
America,  740  places  in  Europe,  244  places  in 
Asia,  79  places  in  Africa,  and  86  places  on  the 
Islands.  The  observations  sum  up  over  18,500 
years  of  record.  A  ton  of  writing  paper  was 
used  in  the  condensation,  this  being  done  by  the 
aid  of  numerous  assistants,  mostly  students.  It 
contains  20,000  trigonometrical  computations. 
The  heavy  cost  of  publication  is  borne  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution."  The  firm  who  printed 
this  work  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was  th  e  larg- 
est collection  of  numerical  tables  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press.  This  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  which  this  in- 
dustrious man  could  perform  while  attending 
to  his  regular  college  duties. 

Prof.  Henry  said  of  this  work:  "  The  twenti- 
eth volume  of  the  Smithsonian  contributions  to 
knowledge  consists  of  one  memoir  only. 
It  shows  the  laws  of  atmospheric  circulation  over 
the  earth.  The  tables  of  this  volume  were  com- 
pleted after  the  author's  decease,  by  Prof.  Sel- 
don  J.  Coffin,  who  has  completed  this  labor 
with  that  conscientious  sentiment  of  filial  rever- 
ence which  well  becomes  the  appreciative  suc- 
cessor of  so  worthy  a  father.  This  volume 
consists  of  781  quarto  pages,  and  26  charts.  We 
consider  it,  perhaps,  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  which  the  Institution 
has  given  to  the  world.  The  object  of  this  work 
is  to  show  that  the  different  winds  are  regulated 
by  laws  as  uniform  as  those  which  control  the 
Gulf  Stream." 

No  one  can  read  the  life  of  Prof.  Coffin  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  untiring  industry  of 
the  man.  The  perusal  of  this  biography  would 
be  an  incentive  to  young  men  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  great  battle  of  life.  They 
will  here  learn  the  price  they  must  pay  for  suc- 
cess. Nothing  less  than  hard  work,  persever- 
ing toil,  personal  sacrifice,  and  real  enthusiasm, 
can  win  the  coveted  prize.  There  are  heights 
in  science  yet  to  be  scaled,  there  are  wide  fields 
yet  to  explore,  there  are  profound  mysteries  yet 
to  unfold;  but  these  are  to  be  accomplished 
only  by  choice  souls. 

But,  not  only  did  Prof.  Coffin  succeed  as  a 
scientist ;  he  was  equally  successful  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  kind  in  his  manner  of  imparting  in- 
struction, so  that  he  early  received  the  title  of 
facile princeps.  He  was  thorough  in  his  mode 
of  demonstration,  always  demanding  of  his 
pupils  the  reasons  upon  which  their  conclusions 
were  based.  On  page  1306,  we  read  this  re- 
markable sentence,  taken  from  an  obituary  no- 
tice in  the  New  York  Times :  "  The  simplicity 


of  his  character  made  him  wholly  indifferent  to 
fame,  but  among  men  of  science  he  was  known 
as  a  student  whose  acquirements  were  inferior 
to  those  of  no  living  mathematician,  and  as  a 
demonstrator  who  never  made  an  error." 

It  is  equally  pleasant  and  instructive  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  Christian.  He  investigated  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  he  did  the  teachings 
of  mathematics.  The  hardest  struggle  of  his 
early  life  was  concerning  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion, and  his  duties  to  God.  He  studied  re- 
ligious doctrines  as  he  did  the  principles  of 
geometry.  He  received  no  doctrine  as  true  be- 
cause great  men  said  it  was  true.  The  study 
was  long  and  painful,  so  much  so  as  to  bring 
him  near  to  despair.  But  when  the  conclusion 
was  reached,  his  soul  was  at  peace,  and  his  life 
was  as  consistent  as  his  conception  of  truth  was 
clear  and  comprehensive.  Prof.  Coffin  never 
could  have  written  as  powerful  an  argument  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  as  his  daily  life  ex- 
hibited. This  feature  of  his  character  was  well 
described  by  Prof.  Guyot :  "His  kindness  of 
heart,  his  gentleness,  coupled  with  great  firm- 
ness, energy,  and  perseverance,  exerted,  how- 
ever, a  strong  and  beneficent  influence  on  his 
surroundings.  The  same  upright  honesty  which 
guided  him  in  his  scientific  inquiries,  he  also 
applied  to  the  earnest  research  for  the  solid 
foundation  of  his  religious  life.  At  an  early  age 
he  passed  through  that  ordeal  of  self-examina- 
tion which  prepares  the  mind  for  deliber- 
ate and  conscious  acceptance  of  the  truths 
taught  us  during  our  younger  days,  and  soon  he 
sailed  from  the  troubled  waters  of  uncertainty 
into  the  harbor  of  peace,  rest,  and  joy.  The 
blessed  consequences  were  apparent  in  his 
moral  purity,  his  sincere  love  of  his  fellow 
men,  which  won  him  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all."  In  this  age  of  speculation,  it  is  refreshing 
to  contemplate  this  great  man  with  a  mind  so 
clear  in  its  conceptions,  so  lofty  in  its  aspirations, 
sitting  like  a  child  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 


»  •  ^ 


PUPIL  ASSISTANTS. 


BY   R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 


PERHAPS  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  advantages  of  supervi- 
sion came  to  my  notice  about  nine  months 
^go.  Visiting  a  school  at  the  time  usually 
devoted  to  writing,  I  found  considerable 
disorder — the  teacher  worried  and  conse- 
quently impatient — the  pupils  noisy,  one 
complaining  of  his  pen,  another  running 
about  the  room  in  the  vain  search  for  one — 
and  hence  both  the  teaching  of  penmanship 
and  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  anything 
but  first-class.  I  at  once  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  introducing  some 
system,  writing  out  my  suggestions  and 
handing  them  to  her  to  study  and  apply. 
Several  months  afterwards  I  again  visited 
her  schoolfat  the  time  of  the  writing  exer- 
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c  ise,  and  now   I   found   one   of  the  most 

0  rderly  schools,  with  the  exercise  in  writing 
all  I  could  wish.     Astonished  at  the  change, 

1  inquired  into  the  particulars,  when  she 
made  the  following  statement,  which,  as  it 
may  be  useful  to  other  teachers,  I  concluded 
to  report  to  The  Journal : 

"  My  school  consists  of  about  sixty 
pupils,  seated  at  single  desks  arranged  in 
six  rows.  When  the  time  for  the  writing 
exercise  has  arrived,  I  simply  say  **  Pens,*' 
-when  three  boys  and  three  girls  advance' 
and  each  takes  from  my  desk  a  paste- board 
"box,  obtained  by  myself  at  a  dry-goods  or 
a  drug  store,  filled  with  pens,  and  distributes 
them — this  ordinarily  occupies  a  minute ; 
then  I  say  "Copies,'*  when  three  other 
boys  and  three  other  girls  advance,  and 
each  takes  the  copies  from  my  desk  and 
distributes  them.  These  monitors  are  the 
boys  and  girls  in  each  row  who  have  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  writing  during  the 
previous  month.  Before  they  begin  to 
write,  I  say  ''  Raise  pens,*'  when  they  raise 
their  hands  with  the  pens  to  show  that^they 
are  held  correctly. 

*'At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  the  pens 
and  copies  are  collected  in  a  similar  manner. 


For  drawing,  I  substitute  pencils  for  pens. 
The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  bring  a  penny 
or  two,  and  I  then  buy  the  slate-pencils  by 
the  box,  which  are  always  kept  long  and 
well-sharpened  for  those  who  draw  on  the 
slate.  The  pens  are  the  property  of  the 
individual  pupils,  and  are  marked  whenever 
possible;  the  lead-pencils  for  drawing  are 
partly  my  own  property,  and  some  belong 
to  the  pupils ;  but  they  are  not  marked — 
each  pupil  takes  what  he  gets.  The  copy 
for  drawing  is  on  the  blackboard,  or  on 
some  large  charts  made  by  myself. 

*'  I  also  appoint  one  pupil  to  take  charge 
of  the  shutters,  one  of  the  floor,  and  one  of 
the  door.  The  first  of  these  opens  and 
closes  the  shutters  whenever  necessary ;  the 
second  sees  that  no  paper  or  unnecessary 
dirt  finds  its  way  to  the  floor ;  and  the  third 
attends  to  the  door  when  I  am  engaged  in 
other  duties.** 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  described 
above  are  better  writing  and  drawing ;  better 
teaching,  freedom  from  unnecessary  worri- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  hence 
devotion  to  teaching,  and  a  training  to 
necessary  habits  of  order  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils. 


Editorial  Department. 
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E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


J.  P.  McCi^SKEY. 


THE  Directors  in  the  third  district  of 
Wilkesbarre  are  making  arrangements  to 
dedicate  the  new  High  school  building 
during  the  week  of  Institute  meeting,  De- 
cember 19-23.  Gov.  Hoyt  has  promised 
to  be  present  at  the  dedication. 


Seven  years  ago  General  Garfield  wrote 
in  a  young  clerk's  autograph  album  in 
Washington:  ''It  is  strange  to  think  that 
a  little  book  like  this  will  outlive  all  those 
whose  names  may  be  written  in  it.  In  this 
the  book  is  a  symbol  of  friendship,  which 
can  survive  the  chances  and  changes  of  life, 
and  even  life  itself.  I  take  pleasure  in  tes- 
tifying to  my  friendship  for  you,  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  you  may  be  as  happy 
in  life  as  you  deserve  to  be,  and  this  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal." 


\ 


The  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Prof.  John  S.  Ermentrout  will  be 
erected  on  the  campus  of  the  Keystone  State 
Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  and  will  consist 
of  a  heavy  base,  with  the  life-size  bust  of  the 
founder  of  the  school.  A  photograph  of 
the  deceased  ^professor,  taken  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  will  be  used  in  carving  the 
bust,  and  the  work  will  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  State. 


The  education  furnished  by  the  public 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  says  the 
Philipsburg  Journal y  ought  to  be  very 
practical.  It  ought  to  be  such  an  edu- 
cation as  will  train  the  boys  and  girls  to 
be  self-reliant  without*  being  impudent ;  to 
have  confidence  in  themselves  without  man- 
ifesting offensive  egotism  ;  to  be  able  to  do 
business  without  the  aid  of  a  second  party. 
It  ought  to  be  an  education,  too,  as  will 
develop  and  train  the  moral  faculties  as  well 
as  the  intellect.  The  common  school  sys- 
tem ought  to  turn  out  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  hate  a  lie  and  despise  a  fraud. 
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The  love  of  truth  should  be  cultivated  from 
the  beginning,  and  special  pains  should  be 
taken  to  inculcate  a  horror  of  equivocation 
or  downright  untruth.  With  skillful  hands, 
trained  brains  and  right  impulses,  joined  to 
large  moral  courage,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future  would  be  a  grand  race. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  N.  E.  Journal 
of  Education,  we  find  the  following  appreci- 
ative notice  of  our  late  Editor-in-chief: 

We  have  not  been  informed  of  the  political 
or  personal  reasons  for  the  retirement  of  Dr.  J. 
P.  Wickersham  from  the  State  Superintendency 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  general  school-public 
of  the  country  is  in  a  way  to  profit  largely  by 
the  leisure  of  this  eminent  educationist ;  one  of 
the  broadest,  most  sensible,  and  statesmanlike 
of  the  men  now  concerned  with  school-work  in 
our  country.  We  had  recent  occasion  to  com- 
mend his  paper  on  "  Education  and  Crime." 
We  now  repeat,  even  more  warmly,  the  com- 
mendation concerning  an  address  on  "The 
Leading  Characteristics  of  American  Systems 
of  Public  Education,"  delivered  at  the  Atlanta 
Association  last  July.  In  this  address  the  Doctor 
does  justice  to  the  American  element  in  our 
public  schools,  exposing  the  mistake  of  those 
who  flourish  the  European  systems  above  our 
own.  The  Doctor  betrays,  through  all  his 
writing,  that  American  sense  of  the  practical 
adaptation  of  educational  systems  to  our  people 
which  is  lacking  in  so  many  eminent  authori- 
ties among  us.  The  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation can  do  nothing  better  than  to  set  Dr- 
Wickersham  writing  educational  tracts,  and 
distributing  them,  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
We  need  a  National  Tract  Society  for  the  school 
no  less  than  the  church.  Our  learned  school- 
men do  not  realize  that,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years,  their  ideas  have  only  penetrated  and 
warmed  the  surface  of  American  society,  leav- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  our  people  uninformed 
concerning  the  most  important  mterest  of  the 
nation.  Hurry  up  the  Tract  Society ;  and  make 
every  good  teacher  a  missionary  of  the  Gospel 
of  Education  to  all  the  people. 


The  subjects  of  Physiology,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
physical  science,  are  made  a  specialty  before 
county  institutes  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  of 
York,  Penna.  We  have  heard  his  instruc- 
tion from  the  Institute  platform  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  commend  his  services  to  the 
Superintendents  of  the  State.  The  sub- 
jects he  has  chosen  are,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  always  popular  when  intelligently  pre- 
sented ;  and  especially  is  this  true  at  teach- 
ers* institutes.  Aside  from  the  beaten  track 
of  Institute  experience,  they  are  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  average  programme  no  less 
agreeable  than  profitable.  Prof.  Heiges  is 
not  only  a  fine  scholar — much  of  his  life 


having  been  spent  as  a  successful  teacher 
and  superintendent — but  he  is  also  a  man 
of  affairs,  prothonatory  of  his  county,  an 
excellent  farmer,  a  skillful  fruit-grower,  a 
dead  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  ready  to  give 
hints,  suggestions  and  common-sense  ad- 
vice of  a  practical  character  in  very  many- 
directions.  He  is  a  man  whose  work  once 
seen  at  an  Institute,  more  of  it  is  wanted. 


The  historical  lecture  by  Rev.  Jesse  Bow- 
man Young,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  entitled 
' '  Echoes  from  Round  Top  * '  is  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  Every  true  son  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  a  feeling  of  patriotic  pride  in  the 
victory  won  by  our  army  at  Gettysburg. 
The  story  of  this  great  battle  will  be  told 
for  centuries,  but  not  often  so  graph'cally 
as  by  this  gentleman,  who  was  himself  an 
actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  Let 
it  be  told  to  teachers  assembled  at  Institutes 
in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  They  will  go 
back  into  their  school-rooms  and  tell  it  again 
with  fresh  intecest  to  their  pupils.  Superin- 
tendents who  want  a  lecture  for  an  evening 
not  yet  filled,  will,  in  "  Echoes  from  Round- 
toy,"  be  sure  of  a  very  good  thing  at  a 
modest  rate.  There  will  be  no  disappoint- 
ment in  Mr.  Young's  lecture. 


The  large  and  increasing  number  of  arti- 
cles of  apparatus  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  instruction  in  the  sciences, 
must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  who  de- 
sire that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should 
be  rendered  both  pleasing  and  less  difficult. 
In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  in- 
struction is  generally  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, which  necessitates  the  use  of  more  or 
less  machinery,  but  the  public  schools,  es- 
pecially the  primary,  where  the  necessity 
for  aid  of  this  kind  is  greatest,  are  still 
sadly  in  want  of  such  illustrative  material. 
Thus,  while  the  professor  of  astronomy  may 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  an  observatory, 
with  all  the  necessary  instruments,  the 
teacher  in  the  schools  is  often  obliged,  for 
want  of  a  globe,  to  use  the  heads  of  his  pu- 
pils as  apparatus  in  illustrating  the  leading 
facts  of  astronomical  geography.  As  inti- 
mated above,  this  want  is  being  met,  and 
among  articles  of  this  kind,  we  endorse  with 
great  pleasure  the  McDonough  Tellurian, 
Lunarian  and  Cometarium,  which  was  illus- 
trated and  described  on  an  advertising  leaf 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  JournaL 
That  we  can  confidently  recommend,  hav- 
ing satisfied  ourselves  by  actual  experiment 
that  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher, 
it  will  admirably  illustrate  the  motions  of 
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the  Earth  and  Moon,  the  ellipticity  of  their 
orbits,  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  seasons, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
phases  of  the  latter  planet — in  short,  all  that 
the  manufacturers  claim  for  it  in  these  di- 
rections. We  do  not  admit,  however,  that 
any  child  can  understand  all  these  problems, 
because  some  of  them  transcend  the  compre- 
hension of  the  average  boy  or  girl ;  but  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  whatever 
can  be  done  seems  possible  to  this  very  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus. 


TO  THE  READER. 


IN  assuming  the  responsible  position  of 
Editor-in-chief  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journaly  I  take  pleasure  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  very  valuable  services  which 
Dr.  Wickersham  has  rendered  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  through  its  columns 
for  so  many  years. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  former 
editor  has  lost  any  ol  his  zeal  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State,  because  he  now 
retires  from  the  editorship  of  The  Journal, 
No  doubt,  with  myself,  he  feels  that  the 
official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  should  be  edited  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  that  Department. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  new  editor  has  no  property- 
interest  whatever  in  The  Journal ^  and  that 
he  regards  himself  merely  its  editor  ex-officio; 
and  that  he  only  assumes  the  position  that 
he  may  thus  the  more  easily  address  himself 
to  the  Directors,  Teachers,  and  Superintend- 
ents throughout  the  Commonwealth.  From 
them,  therefore,  he  asks  a  careful  hearing; 
and  while  giving  them  his  counsel,  he  is 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  theirs, 
that  by  earnest  and  confiding  co-operation, 
the  great  work  in  hand  may  be  successfully 
carried  forward. 

There  seems  to  be  no  present  necessity  of 
any  fundamental  changes  in  the  system. 
With  Directors  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  diligent  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  with  Teachers  competent  and 
faithful  and  well  supported  in  their  labors, 
and  with  Superintendents  of  broad  scholar- 
ship and  sound  practical  judgment,  the  re- 
sults of  the  system  must  be  of  such  charac- 
ter as  to  win  the  approval  and  secure  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  whose  opinions 
and  activities  have  any  worth. 

Let  us  then,  allowing  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  system  to  be  adjusted  as  time  goes 
on,  address  ourselves  to  the  one  great  work 


before  us,  viz :  to  secure  such  a  class  of  di- 
rectors, teachers  and  superintendents  as  shall 
assure  the  most  caustic  critic  that  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Commonwealth,  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  may,  if  they  will,  receive  a 
thorough  common-school  education  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  State. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE. 


»  •  ^ 


COUNTY    INSTITUTES. 


THE  question  is  frequently  asked :  "  What 
purposes  do  the  County  Institutes  serve  /* ' 
And  this  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
question,  ^^  Are  the  benefits  derived  equiva- 
lent to  the  money  and  time  consumed?'^  It 
is  important  that  such  questions  as  these  be 
answered,  especially  now,  in  view  of  the 
recent  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  relating 
to  these  Institutes ;  for  if  the  Directors  be 
not  convinced  that  the  teachers  receive  great 
benefit  from  these  yearly  gatherings,  they 
will  be  slow  to  acknowledge  the  reasonable- 
ness of  paying  the  teachers  for  the  time  thus 
spent,  because  it  is  taken  from  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  school-room. 

Educational  work  is  not  one  of  those  in- 
terests of  profit  and  loss  which  challenge  at 
once  the  attention  of  men  who  are  necessi- 
tated from  day  to  day  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  support  of  their  families,  or  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, an  effort  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
are  specially  interested  in  it  to  awaken  a 
lively  and  wide-spread  public  attention  to 
it.  The  educational  needs  of  children  are 
not  felt  so  readily  as  are  their  ordinary  bod- 
ily wants.  The  children  also  are  too  young 
to  give  intelligent  expression  to  their  need 
of  such  culture  as  education  is  to  advance, 
even  should  they  have  any  sense  of  need  in 
this  direction  at  all.  We  must,  therefore, 
awaken,  and  keep  awake,  an  earnest  public 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  our  common 
schools,  calling  the  attention  not  only  of 
teachers,  but  also  of  the  community  at  large, 
to  it  in  such  a  way  as  shall  challenge  their 
earnest  regard.  This  is  one  of  the  results 
which  the  county  institutes  are  designed  to 
reach.  They  challenge  the  directors,  the 
teachers,  and  the  whole  community,  to  unite 
in  considering  and  furthering  the  work  of 
our  Common  Schools.  They  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  the  best  educators  of  the  land 
to  express  their  views  to  such  audiences  as 
are  best  qualified,  to  listen  to  what  is  said, 
and  to  profit  from  what  is  heard. 

Again,  the  teachers,  from   the  nature  of 
their  employment,  are  very  much   isolated 
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from  each  other.  Lawyers  from  necessity 
meet  together  in  the  trials  of  the  court 
room,  and  are  stimulated  to  severe  study  be- 
cause each  plea  is  met  by  an  answering  plea, 
and  each  argument  by  a  quick  response. 
Their  labors  also  come  immediately  before 
the  public,  and  hence  every  condition  is 
favorable  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  proper  pro- 
fessional standing  and  character.  Pedago- 
gic work  is  in  private,  in  small  school-rooms, 
and  with  children,  although  now  and  then 
encouraged  by  the  stray  visitation  of  direc- 
tors and  superintendents.  Effort,  therefore 
must  be  made  to  keep  up  the  esprit  de  corps. 
The  more  we  think  of  this,  the  more  we 
shall  see  the  necessity  of  it.  The  lawyers 
have  their  frequent  meetings ;  the  clergy- 
men their  synods ;  the  physicians  their 
necessary  associations  ;  and  shall  the  teach- 
ers be  driven  back  to  their  desks  and 
benches  and  daily  work  with  no  reviving 
refreshment,  and  no  professional  assertion 
of  themselves  in  a  collective  body,  that  the 
public  may  recognize  thdr  guild  ? 

Again:  the  mutual  exchange  of  opinions, 
the  comparison  of  work  and  methods,  the 
criticism  of  text-books  and  theories,  and 
the  whole  literary  culture  derived  from  mind 
meeting  mind,  and  heart  meeting  heart — ^all 
this  ought  to  be  recognized.  And  who  can 
measure  its  worth?  The  inspirations  and 
the  aspirations,  the  enquickened  hopes  and 
thedespelled  despondencies,  the  solved  enig- 
mas, and  the  enigmas  yet  to  be  solved — who 
can  measure  all  this  in  its  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  profession  ?  This  certainly 
is  one  of  the  worthy  purposes  which  the 
county  institutes  can  and  do  serve.  Of 
course,  the  outside  public  can  witness  but 
little  of  this.  Its  work  is  so  deep  that  it 
does  not  ruffle  the  surface  much,  and  there- 
fore does  not  come  under  immediate  obser- 
vation. 

Last,  though  not  least,  we  have  the  direct 
work  of  instruction  wrought  for  the  teachers 
by  teachers  of  eminent  ability  and  success. 
At  times  this  may  be  too  narrowly  confined 
to  individual  methods,  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  general  and  fundamental  principles 
to  what  is  either  capricious  or  accidental. 
Yet  even  in  this  case,  self-measurement  in 
regard  to  the  results  of  indiyidual  methods 
may  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  correct- 
ing errors  before  almost, if  not  quite,  im- 
perceptible. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  this,  we  ask  the  di- 
rectors to  consider  whether-  the  great  profit 
thus  derived  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
time  and  money  spent.  Will  not  the  ad- 
vanced culture  and  the  increased  inspiration 


of  the  teacher  make  him  more  efficient  and 
more  successful,  and  more  satisfied  with 
himself  and  with  his  work?  Let  me  urge 
the  directors,  therefore,  to  have  a  warm, 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  well-being  and 
advance  of  the  teacher,  knowing  at  the  same 
time  that  it  must  redound  to  the  well-being 
and  advance  of  the  schools. 


»  •  ^ 


PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  I. 


RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    OF    OUR 
COMMON    SCHOOLS. 


THE  responsibility  of  the  teachers  of  our 
common  schools,  in  a  general  way,  is 
acknowledged  by  all.  .Engaged  by  the  di- 
rectors at  a  stated  salary,  they  are  expected 
to  give  a  fair  equivalent  in  work  for  what 
they  receive  in  money.  There  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  this  kind  growing  out  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  business  contracts ;  but  there 
is  a  widely  different  responsibility  growing 
out  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  its  re- 
lation to  those  who  receive  the  benefit 
thereof.  It  is  to  this  responsibility  we  wish 
to  refer  in  order  to  deepen,  if  possible,  the 
sense  of  it  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  those 
who  teach. 

This  responsibility  is  three-fold  as  refer- 
ring, firsty  to  the  parents  or  guardians  whose 
children  are  entrusted  to  the  teachers;  sec- 
ondly ^  to  the  children  themselves,  and  third- 
ly y  to  the  estate  of  learning,  in  so  far  as  this 
is  represented  by  the  professional  work. 

The  school-law  anticipates  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  parents  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  send  their  children,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  to  the  common  schools 
and  entrust  them  to  the  care  of  the  teachers. 
The  law  has  made  it  obligatory  that  the 
common  elementary  branches  shall  be  taught 
to  them,  and  has,  by  its  provisions,  guarded 
them  from  incompetent  and  immoral 
teachers.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  children  have  come  from  homes, 
where  they  were  under  that  paternal  and 
maternal  love  which  is  of  almost  infinite 
depth  and  power.  They  have  left  the  home- 
circle  of  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  in  which,  by  Divine  Providence,  there 
is  a  sweetness  of  love  and  reverence,  at  first 
instinctive,  and  only  deepened^  as  it  is  made 
ethical  by  a  virtuous  apprehension  of  what 
the  relation  involves.  So  far  as  the  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  the  covenant  law  of 
Jehovah  has  proclaimed  the  command 
**  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  which 
at  once  implies  that  the  relation  is  one  of 
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OTvine  ordination,  and  directly  correspond- 
ent to  a  divine  and  spiritual  reality,  reach- 
ing down  from  heaven  to  earth.  Of  course, 
no  teacher  can  assume  the  place  of  parents. 
No  voluntary  act  of  man  can  make  the  sub- 
stance of  home-life,  or  create  the  relations 
of  the  family. 

But  the  teacher  can  realize  the  fearful 
trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the  parents,  and 
feel  in  some  measure  what  trembling  anxi- 
ety fathers  and  mothers  may  feel  who  have 
sent  their  children  from  their  hearthstones 
to  his  school.  He  certainly  ought,  in  view 
of  all  this,  affectionately  to  enter  into  the 
home-life  of  his  district,  acquaint  himself 
with  the  families  whose  children  come  under 
his  care,  and  form  such  intimate  relations 
therewith  as  to  share  with  them  in  their  anx- 
ieties, and  hopes,  and  purposes.  He  can 
neither  inform  or  reform  without  this,  and 
this  will  remove  his  office  far  from  all  no- 
tions of  a  cold  business-contract  which  he 
has  to  fulfill,  and  cause  it  to  be  felt,  both 
by  him  and  by  the  directors  and  families,  as 
an  ethical  relation  of  vast  significance  to 
the  whole  social  order,  demanding  mutual 
esteem  and  love,  and  earnest  co-operation. 
In  brief,  let  me  say  that  only  personal  cha- 
racter and  personal  culture  of  very  high 
worth  can  meet  this  great  responsibility, 
thus  briefly  referred  to. 


»  •  ^ 


THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 


ATTRACTIVE  LECTURE  COURSE. 


ITTE  begin  elsewhere,  and  shall  present 
VV  ^rom  month  to  month,  a  series  of  de- 
lightful lectures  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  an 
English  lady,  who  treats  many  everyday 
matters  in  the  world  about  us  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  glad  lover  of  nature.  All  true 
progress  is  best  made  in  the  atmosphere  of 
enjoyment,  and  that  she  and  the  '*large  audi- 
ence of  children  and  friends*'  to  which  she 
refers,  heartily  enjoyed  these  lectures,  will 
be  evident  to  such  as  may  follow  them  in 
thecolumnsof  7/i^y<7//r//tf/,  during  the  com- 
ing year.  They  present,  in  familiar  phrase 
and  attractive  form,  just  such  subjects  in 
nature  as  can  be  made  to  interest  the  aver- 
age boy  and  girl ;  and  we  suggest  that  teach- 
ers take  hold  of  them  wherever  The  Journal 
is  circulated,  and  read  them  to  their  pupils, 
not  less  for  their  own  profit  than  for  the 
benefit  of  their  schools.  The  author,  under 
date  of  Christmas,  1878,  says  of  them  : 

These  ten  lectures  were  delivered  last  spring 
in  St.  John's  Wood  to  a  large  audience  of  chil- 
dren and  their  friends,  and  at  their  conclusion 


I  was  asked  by  many  of  those  present  to  pub- 
lish them  for  a  child's  reading  book. 

At  first  I  hesitated,  feeling  that  written  words 
can  never  produce  the  same  effect  as  viva  voce 
delivery.  But  the  majority  of  my  juvenile 
hearers  were  evidently  so  deeply  interested  that 
I  am  encouraged  to  think  that  the  lectures  may 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  a  wider  circle  of  young 
people,  and  that  they  may  at  the  same  time 
awaken  in  them  a  love  of  nature  and  of  the 
study  of  science. 

They  have  been  entirely  re-written  from  the 
short  notes  used  when  they  were  delivered. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  of  the  series, 
none  of  them  have  any  pretensions  to  originality, 
their  object  being  merely  to  explain  well-known 
natural  facts  in  simple  and  pleasant  language. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  I  have  availed 
myself  freely  of  the  leading  popular  works  in 
science,  but  have  found  it  impossible  to  give 
special  references,  as  nearly  all  the  matter  I 
have  dealt  with  has  long  been  the  common 
property  of  scientific  teachers. 

It  is  the  charm  of  these  lectures  that  such 
is  the  truth  in  regard  to  them,  namely,  that 
the  old  facts  and  the  old  laws  constitute 
** nearly  all  the  matter  she  has  dealt  with,*' 
and  have  *  *  long  been  the  common  property  of 
scientific  teachers.*'  These  lectures  in  book 
form  would  of  themselves  cost  as  much  as  the 
entire  volume  of  The  Journal^  but  they  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  matter  of  interest 
which  we  hope  to  present  during  the  year. 


»  •  ^ 


*'SURE  TOUCH*'  IN  ADDITION. 


WORK  DOING   IN   PITTSBURGH. 


A  T  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  State  Asso- 
/\  ciation  last  summer,  the  unusual  read- 
iness in  the  elementary  rules  of  Arithmetic 
— notably  in  Addition — which  was  shown 
by  a  class  of  pupils  from  the  Hancock 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  Prof.  J.  C.  Dolan, 
principal,  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  gen- 
eral remark.  The  boys  and  girls  came  from 
their  every-day  class-work  in  an  average 
Pittsburgh  school,  where  the  ordinary 
branches  of  study  for  their  grade  are  pur- 
sued, and  gave  such  an  exhibition  of  rapid- 
ity in  addition,  and  certainty  as  to  results, 
as  astonished  the  college  professor  no  less 
than  the  country  school-teacher.  '*  How  is 
it  done?"  and,  '*  What  are  the  effects  upon 
the  pupils  of  such  training?*'  were  the 
practical  questions  asked  earnestly  from  the 
floor  of  the  Association. 

The  report  of  this  exercise,  with  the  drill 
columns  used — which  gave  the  various  com- 
binations of  numbers  in  Addition — ^as  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number  of  The 
School  Journal y  have  attracted  attention  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  manifest  a  wide-spread 
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feeling  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  ''sure 
touch  "  in  adding  numbers. 

The  average  individual,  be  he  teacher, 
pupil,  or  of  the  great  public  outside  of  the 
school-room,  cannot  add  with  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  results.  He  must  go 
over  his  work,  for  the  most  part  slowly, 
"to  prove  it."  Can  Addition  be  so  taught 
that  results  on  the  average  may  be  more 
satisfactory,  and  at  no  loss  to  other  studies 
pursued  and  deemed  important?  Supt. 
Luckey  answers  in  a  distinct  affirmative ; 
and  certain  of  his  best  teachers,  quoting 
their  experience,  give  emphatic  endorsement 
to  his  opinion. 

We  believe  they  are  right.  Dr.  John  H. 
French  maintains  that  it  is  no  less  possible 
for  children  to  learn  to  read  results  in  fig- 
ures arranged  in  vertical  lines  than  to  read 
results  in  letters  in  horizontal  lines.  He 
tested  the  matter  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  schools  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  where, 
he  says,  they  never  thought  of  ''proving'* 
their  additions. 

There  seems  little,  if  any,  conscious  men- 
tal effort  in  making  the  combinations  in 
Addition  when  once  they  have  grown  famil- 
iar by  frequent  repetition.  It  is  like  play- 
ing a  familiar  air  on  an  instrument  to  which 
one  has  become  accustomed.  An  old  ac- 
quaintance, within  three  minutes  walk  of 
The  School  Journal  office,  who  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  the  matter  of  accounts,  says 
he  reads  his  columns  without  any  mental 
effort,  and  never  proves  his  work.  The  ad- 
dition for  him  "goes  of  itself,**  and  can 
"go**  all  day  long,  and  his  results  are  al- 
ways accurate.  Of  course,  this  will  be 
recognized  as  an  exceptional  case.  But  if 
Pittsburgh  is  right,  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  many  more  such  persons  in  every  intel- 
ligent community,  is  due  not  to  lack  of  abil- 
ity in  the  learning,  but  rather  to  defective 
methods  in  the  teaching,  of  Addition.  We 
believe  the  possibilities  are  present  in  the 
average  school-room,  without  any  hot-bed 
forcing  process  necessary  to  their  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  requires  for  their  realization, 
active,  earnest,  hard-working  teachers,  such 
as  every  school  cannot  command.  The 
Pittsburgh  result  rests,  therefore,  as  we  see 
it,  with  the  teacher  rather  than  with  the 
school. 

Will  our  friends  of  the  West  End  give  us 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  branches  carried 
in  grades  where  the  work  in  Addition  is 
done,  the  programme  for  each  day  in  the 
week,  the  length  of  time  through  which  the 
elementary  rules  receive  special  attention, 
and  any  other  facts  that  will  enable  the 
reader  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  entire  situ- 
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at  ion  ?  Their  work  will  not  be  without  iR 
beneficial  influence  in  the  State  at  large. 
In  the  meantime,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
following  communications : 


FROM   PROF.  J.  C.  DOLAN. 

A  CLASS  of  pupils  from  our  school  was  in- 
vited to  appear  before  the  State  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  in  July  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  proficiency 
in  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic. 
They  accepted  the  invitation,  and  appeared 
before  the  Association  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  that  work.  In  a  criticism,  pub- 
lished in  the  November  number  of  The  Journal, 
and  purporting  to  be  adverse  to  our  system  of 
teaching  these  rules,  we  find :  "  Mere  me- 
chanical rote-work  does  not  promote  the 
growth  of  mind."  "Does  not  all  mental 
science,  which  must  condition  all  true  theories 
of  teaching,  everywhere  demand  the  concrete 
before  the  abstract  ?"  "  The  best  training  for 
an  accountant  is  not  for  that  very  reason  the 
best  for  a  man."  We  freely  indorse  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  these  three  sentences ;  but 
we  claim  that  they  have  no  force  whatever  in 
an  argument  against  our  system. 

Every  sound  theory  aims  to  develop  thought 
and  to  express  that  thought,  orally  and  in 
writing.  Our  system  being  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  this  conception,  must  necessarily  place  the 
concrete  before  the  abstract;  the  man  before 
the  accountant ;  and  the  intellectnal  before  the 
"  mere  mechanical." 

But  still  the  writer  says  that  we  dwell  upon 
"the  abstract  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
concrete."  And  as  a  proof  of  this  statement 
he  quotes  from  an  article  of  mine  in  which  I 
say,  "The  formal  study  of  arithmetic  should 
not  be  introduced  till  the  child  has  gained  a 
knowledge  of  number  in  the  abstract  from  his 
every-day  experience."  Now,  if  the  writer  will 
point  out  any  means  possible  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  number  in  the  abstract  can  be 
gained  other  than  by  or  through  concrete  ob- 
jects (wherever  found),  I  will  hold  myself  re- 
sponsible for  his  mistake.  But,  as  it  is — es- 
pecially since  he  shows  some  litde  knowledge 
of  mental  science — I  can  account  for  his  error 
only  on  the  ground  of  carelessness  on  his  part. 

For,  although  this  sentence  was  written,  not 
so  much  to  call  attention  to  either  the  concrete 
or  the  abstract  as  to  enter  a  quiet  protest  against 
mere  rote  addition  (whose  encroachments  I 
feared  would  vitiate  the  purity  of  our  system, 
and  eventually  secure  its  death),  I  cannot  well 
conceive  how  it  could  have  been  made  to  favor 
the  concrete  more  strongly,  without  going  into 
a  discussion  of  object  lessons  and  Kindergarten 
primaries — ^bolh  of  which  were  foreign  to  my 
subject.  So  strongly  did  I  favor  the  concrete 
first,  that  I  even  advocated  the  postponement 
of  the  formal  study  of  arithmetic  for  at  least 
one  year  longer  than  is  sanctioned  by  general 
practice ;  so  mat  the  child,  by  his  contact  with 
concrete  objects  in  his  every-day  experience, 
might  get  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  number 
in  the  abstract  before  commencing  the  formal 
work  of  written  arithmetic. 
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Further  proof  of  my  convictions  on  this 
point,  which  however  is  immaterial  to  the  pres- 
ent question,  may  be  found  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Journal ^  second  and  third  par- 
agraphs, page  86.  In  the  third  paragraph,  I 
say,  "  Since  ideas  are  based  on  sense  percep- 
tions, the  objects  of  such  perceptions  should  to 
some  extent  be  used  in  teaching.  Objects  are 
used  to  advantage  in  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges where  they  are  far  less  needed  than  in 
our  ward  schools,    *    *    *.*' 

And  as  to  the  "mere  mechanical  rote-work," 
I  appeal  to  the  reader  as  to  whether  such  an 
insinuation  is  warranted  either  by  the  report  of 
the  exhibition  at  Washington,  or  by  the  follow- 
ing expressions  which  are  found  in  the  article 
from  which  he  quotes  me.  In  that  article  I  say 
(after  pleading  for  a  knowledge  of  number 
from  everyday  experience),  "  If  the  child  com- 
mences arithmetic  before  suc^  knowledge  is 
secured,  he  combines  figures  instead  of  com- 
bining numbers,  and  thus  he  is  wrong  from  the 

beginning The   combining   of  numbers 

develops  the  brain  and  is  a  good  mental  drill. 
The  combining  of  figures,  if  it  develops  the 
brain  at  all,  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  mental 

exercise The    flow    of    energy    requires 

time — ^thought  requires  time.  If  this  time  is 
not  allowed,  the  pupil  will  blunder ;  he  cannot 
assimilate,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  intel- 
lectual development.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
too  much  time  is  allowed  the  mind  will  wan- 
der  That  the  circle  of  nerve  action  may 

be  complete,  the  result  should  not  rest  in  the 
brain,  but  should  be  expressed  either  orally  or 

in  writing Both    oral    and    silent    work 

should  be  required.  A  child  may  be  able  to 
perform  arithmetical  operations,  giving  results 
orally,  which  he  could  not  perform  silently. 
When  results  are  given  orally,  the  motor  en- 
erg>'  required  to  express  the  results  reacts  upon 
the  ideational  tract  and  assists  ideation." 

Of  course,  this  is  only  theory  ;  but  with  us  it 
is  closely  backed  up  by  consistent  practice. 
And  for  my  own  part,  although  I  may  be  too 
close  to  it,  I  can  see  no  "  mere  mechanical 
rote-work"  about  it.  Of  course  we  could  let 
the  work  degenerate  into  the  "  mere  mechani- 
cal," or  secondarily  automatic,  by  neglecting  it. 
But  we  take  good  care  to  keep  up  such  an  in- 
terest that  a  constant  voluntary  effort  shall  be 
exercised  to  increase  rapidity.  In  this  way  we 
develop  will-p»ower  and  concentration,  which 
are  of  more  importance  than  even  to  gain 
mastery  of  the  four  fundamental  rules. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  these  three 
points,  because  they  involve  pnnciples  of  vital 
importance  in  the  matter  of  education.  And 
although  they  are  not  open  questions  in  the 
minds  of  some,  sdll  they  are  being  discussed 
in  one  form  or  another  wherever  education 
costs  a  thought. 

Where  shall  the  concrete  give  place  to  the 
abstract?  Where  shall  general  aevelopment 
give  place  to  the  special  ?  and,  To  what  aegree 
of  automatism  should  voluntary  actions  be  re- 
duced before  the  will  is  required  to  introduce  a 
strange  thought  or  a  strange  act  ?  are  all  im- 
portant questions. 

But  the  main   objection  urged  against  this 


rapid  work  is,  that  it  injures  the  mind  by  ex- 
cessive demands  upon  the  brain.  If  this  one 
objection  were  removed,  most  of  the  honest 
objectors  would  be  satisfied.  And  if  honest 
teachers  everywhere  knew  that  any  pupil  of 
ordinary  ability  can  reach  a  rapidity  of  from  six 
to  ten  terms  per  second,  surely  they  would  not 
object  to  our  requiring  two  terms  per  second. 
If  a  horse  can  be  made  to  trot  a  mile  in  three  ^ 
minutes  with  ease,  surely  no  sane  person  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  animal's  power  would 
object  to  his  trotting  a  mile  in  three  or  four 
times  three  minuteis. 

When  this  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  capac- 
ity of  the  child  becomes  general,  such  express- 
ions as,  "in  mercy  to  the  children,"  *'  intense 
activity,"  "unnatural  excitement,"  will  become 
meaningless.  If  the  writer  will  read  his  own 
criticism,  admitting  the  existence  of  the  possi- 
bilities above  indicated,  he  will  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  force  (?J  of  his  arguments  (?), 
and  tne  impression  which  they  make  on  those 
who  read  tnem  in  the  light  of  such  possibilities 
realized. 

Although  the  criticism  does  not  contain  one 
valid  objection  against  us,  I  have  noticed  it 
because  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  print,  be- 
cause of  many  good  things  said  in  it — although 
irrelevant — and  because  of  the  unselfish  inter- 
est I  feel  in  this  rapid  work.  And  while  I  have 
been  writing,  the  tnought  has  occurred  to  me, 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  a  person, 
especially  one  of  any  ability,  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  facts  in  a  case  before  attempting 
to  write  upon  them — particularly  when  his  arti- 
cle is  to  have  the  countenance  of  so  respectable 
a  journal  as  our  own ;  and  when  the  object  of 
his  attack  may  be  so  worthy  that  he  would 
scorn  to  oppose  it  if  he  knew  it  better. 


FROM  PROF.  W.   W.   KENNEDY. 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Journal 
readers  were  treated  to  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion over  the  signature  of  R.  K.  Buehrle,  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Elementary  Arithmetic  in  Pitts- 
burgh. As  the  author  of  that  production  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Washington,  does  it  not  strike  the  average 
reader  that  he  exhibits  much  presumption  when 
he  takes  strong  grounds  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  publicly-expressed  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  in  the  State  who  were 
present  1  Supt.  Luckey's  remark  about  "  special 
attention,"  did  not  imply,  as  he  "infers,  *  that 
the  teachers  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools  teach 
nothing  but  "rapid  calculation,"  nor  even  that 
attention  is  given  to  that  subject  to  the  exclu- 
sion or  at  the  expense  of  other  subjects  equally 
important.  But  they  did  imply  that  all  the 
schools  were  expected  to  follow  the  same 
method  in  teaching  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions, aind  they  furUier  implied  that  the  same 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject  by  this 
method  that  is  required  to  make  good  spellers 
or  writers  in  the  same  grades,  would  make  ac- 
countants equally  as  rapid  and  accurate. 

There  has  been  no  effort  put  forth  in  the 
Pittsburgh  schools  to  make  "lightning  calcula- 
tors ;"  the  effort  has  been  simply  to  meet  the 
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business  demands  of  the  community.  And  the 
expression  "  lightning  calculators,"  when  used 
by  persons  who  are  disposed  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject fairly,  after  having  seen  the  skill  exhibited 
by  that  class,  was  used  as  an  involuntary  com- 
pliment, forced  from  them  by  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  establish  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  by  this  method  one-half  the  time  usually 
devoted  to  this  subject,  in  the  hitherto  haphaz- 
ard manner  of  teaching  the  fundamental  ope- 
rations, will  produce  results  equally  surprising. 
To  any  other  than  the  fossilized  teacher,  who  is 
predetermined  to  see  no  excellence  in  any 
method  which  he  himself  does  not  pursue,  let 
it  be  what  it  may,  there  is  much  in  this  depar- 
ture to  commend  it.  It  may  be  the  part  of 
some  "experienced"  teachers,  it  certainly  is 
not  the  part  of  the  wise  teacher,  to  condemn 
without  mvestigation  any  departure  from  time- 
worn  ruts ;  and  especially  is  such  the  case  when 
teachers  equally  able  and  skillful  have,  as  in 
this  case,  heartily  endorsed  the  departure. 

Men  of  all  classes  are  impatient  that  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  expended  to  educate 
the  children  produces  no  more  visible  and  last- 
ing results.  The  principal  amount  of  odium 
the  school  system  has  to  bear,  comes  from  the 
ridiculing  of  it  by  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try, because  the  children  are  not  taught  those 
things  which  they  will  need  to  know  when  they 
become  men  and  women.  While  we  are  not 
entirely  utilitarian  in  our  views,  we  do  think  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  teach,  among  other 
subjects,  a  few  things  that  will  assist  the  boy  in 
earning  his  bread  and  butter  when  he  reaches 
manhood.  The  school  system  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  business  needs  of  the  country,  and 
simply  because  every  innovation  upon  time- 
honored  errors  in  teaching  has  been  barred 
by  the  un progressive  teacher,  who  takes  it  for 
granted  that  to  doubt  the  complete  efficiency 
of  ancient  methods  is  heresy,  and  to  dissent 
from  their  perpetuation  is  treason. 

The  assertion  that,  *'  The  ability  to  deal  with 
fractions  is  far  more  frequently  called  for  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  than  rapidity  in  the  fun- 
damental operations,"  will  bring  a  smile  to  the 
countenance  of  every  business  man  who  reads 
the  article  under  notice.  The  assumption  of 
its  author  that  the  children  whose  work  was 
here  tested,  had  no  knowledge  of  notation  and 
numeration,  is  manifestly  absurd ;  for  the  class 
proved  their  proficiency  in  both  by  writing  and 
reading  numoers  before  the  Association.  He 
also  says :  '*  Moreover,  the  audience  was  not 
informed  how  much  of  the  ordinary  school-day 
is  devoted  to  Arithmetic.  For  aught  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  three-fourths  of  the  time 
may  have  been  devoted  to  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division."  It  is  a  pity, 
indeed,  to  dispel  so  complacent  an  illusion,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  one  of  his  strongest  argu- 
ments. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
statement  was  distinctly  made  by  Supt.  Luckey 
Jhat  no  7nore  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
this  way  than  is  devoted  to  Arithmetic  by  other 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  where  they  continue 
♦o  teach  addition  by  counting  the  fingers. 

Tiose  children  did  not  wear  on  that  day,  and 


never  have  worn,  "the  appearance  of  strained 
nervous  and  mental  action,"  as  all  can  testify 
who  saw  them  at  work,  or  romping  about  the 
corridors  of  the  hotel.  The  expressions  he  re- 
fers to  were  the  natural  queries  of  teachers  fully 
as  wide-awake  as  the  gentleman  himself.  They 
marveled  that  so  simple  a  process  should  pro- 
duce such  surprising  results,  and  that  said  pro- 
cess had  so  long  escaped  their  observation  and 
practical  tests.  The  most  marvelous  things  in 
the  world  are  the  simplest :  this  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  And  what  is  there 
more  strange  or  wonderful  about  the  ability  of 
children  to  learn  to  tell  instantaneously  the  sum 
or  difference,  say  of  8  and  9,  than  to  tell  their 
product  ?  Furthermore  those  children  can,  with 
equal  facility,  perform  the  operations  involving 
United  States  money  or  decimal  fractions. 

Common  fractions  follow  decimals  in  Pitts- 
burgh schools,  the  inference  of  our  critic  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  has 
been  authorized  by  Supt.  Luckey  to  accept  a 
challenge  for  a  competitive  examination  for 
that  or  any  class  of  similar  grade  upon  any  or 
all  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  the  gentleman  has  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  proficiency  of  his  own  classes,  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  he  will  accept 
the  challenge. 

And  furmer,  he  takes  high  psychological 
grounds,  not  endorsed  by  mental  philosophers, 
when  he  asserts  that  "nerve  force  is  lost  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  mental  activity." 
Other  authorities,  highly  celebrated  and  gener- 
ally accepted,  state  it  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  "thoroughly  agreeable  employment 
(which  this  is)  however  engrossing,  stimulates 
the  recuperative  faculty  while  it  taxes  the 
strength ;  and  the  supply  of  nerve  force  seldom 
falls  short  of  the  demand." 

Passing  lightly  all  his  other  inuendoes  and 
charges,  in  substance,  of  unfair  dealing — that  the 
Pittsburgh  teachers  pursue,  "  ways  that  are  dark 
and  tricks  that  are  vain"  to  secure  such  start- 
ling results — what  shall  we  say  of  that  "  profes- 
sional courtesy"  which  prompts  him  not  only  to 
ridicule  without  investigation  the  methods  which 
they,  after  careful  trial,  pronounce  successful, 
but  also  prompts  him  to  impeach  their  motives, 
their  honor,  and  their  integrity,  as  well  as  the 
truthfulness  of  a  disinterested  witness,  as  he 
does  in  his  profound  "  secondly,"  wherein  he 
says:  "^Prof.  Montgomery's  statement  is  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  either  there  are  no  slow,  dull 
pupils  in  certain  Pittsburgh  schools,  or  that  they 
were  conveniently  absent  when  he  visited  them. 
Perhaps  slow  thinkers  are  not  promoted  into 
those  rooms  where  lightning  calculation  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  they  are  conveni- 
ently promoted  into  the  street  V '  The  Pittsburgh 
schools  are  open  to  inspection  at  all  times  to  all 
persons.  We  should  like  to  know  his  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Prof.  Montgomery  is  not  a 
man  of  truth,  and  his  reasons  for  thinking  the 
Pittsburgh  teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendent, such  poltroons  and  time-servers  as  he 
tries  to  make  them  appear.  They  are  proba- 
bly as  capable,  as  skillful,  and  as  honest  as 
himself. 
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FROM  SUPT.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  and  sense  of  justice 
of  the  editors  of  The  Journal,  I  am  enabled 
and  permitted  to  publish  my  reply  to  Messrs. 
Dolan  and  Kennedy  in  the  same  number  in 
which  theirs  appear.  The  latter  of  these  gen- 
tlemen evidently  labors  under  a  misunderstand- 
ing which  produced  such  a  degree  of  mental 
excitement  as  eflfectually  to  prevent  him  from 
calmly  considering  my  argument,  and  hence 
the  nature  of  his  reply.  The  former  grants  to 
a  large  extent  all  I  claim,  and  hence  there 
is  but  little  controversy  between  us.  At  all 
events,  the  subject  is  receiving  some  attention, 
is  being  discussed,  and  the  result  must  be  ben- 
eficial. What  I  wanted  was  more  data  before 
believing  the  excellency  of  the  method  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  results,  and  more  time  to  ob- 
serve these  results,  before  concluding  as  to  the 
utility  or  harmlessness  of  the  method;  and^his 
both  replies  fail  to  give.  My  object  is  to  know 
all  the  facts,  in  order  that  truth  may  be  trium- 
phant; that  true  methods  may  prevail;  and 
this  Qbject  necessitates  skepticism  on  the  part 
of  him  who  strives  to  obtain  it. 

"The  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic  under 
discussion  was  taught  by  me  as  early  as  1855, 
published  in  my  manual  for  teachers  about  1866, 
and  taught  by  me  for  the  last  ten  years 'in 
Pennsylvania.  I  presented  it  at  the  Allegheny 
County  Teachers'  Institute  about  1875,  ^tnd  the 
schools  of  Pittsburgh,  having  used  my  arithme- 
tics for  about  ten  years,  have  of  course  had  the 
benefit  of  this  method,"  are  the  statements 
made  to  the  writer  recently  by  Dr.  John  H. 
French  himself. 

This  method  was  brought  prominently  be- 
fore the  Teachers'  Association  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  ilka  manner  calculated  to  make  converts, 
and  ir  was  the  duty  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
exhibition  to  question  closely,  and  investigate 
minutely  and  conscientiously.  This  it  seemed  to 
the  writer,  depending,  as  he  confessed,  on  the 
published  report,  had  not  been  done,  and  hence 
his  article.  The  example  of  such  a  city  as 
Pittsburgh — "  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill,"  etc., 
— ^the  educational  lighthouse  of  the  western  part 
of  our  State,  carries  great  weight  with  it ;  ana  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  its  educators  should 
be  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  to  explain  any 
system  of  instruction  pursued  by  them,  present- 
ing all  the  facts  that  nave  any  bearing  on  the 
case,  or  that  throw  any  light  on  the  question. 

To  bring  this  discussion  properly  before  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  it  will  be  necessary  lo  lay 
before  them  the  progress  made  by  those  pupils 
in  notation,  numeration,  in  the  solution  of^ prob- 
lems involving  fractions,  United  States  cur- 
rency, and  ordinary  business  affairs ;  to  show 
the  absolute  and  relative  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  rapid  calculations ;  to  indicate  as  far 
as  possible  the  relative  degree  of  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  Superintendent  and  the  teachers 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject ;  the  relative  im- 
portance attached  to  rapiaity  in  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  as  a  condition  of  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade,  under  the  old  and  under  the 
new  method. 


It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  second  pla.ce,  to 
show  that  "automatism"  (I  use  Prof.  Dolan's 
term)  is  desirable  in  school  \  that  the  degree  of 
it  natural  to  this  method  is  advantageous  to  the 
intellect  and  beneficial  to  the  bram ;  that  the 
healthy  action  and  the  growth  of  the  mind  is 
secured  by  calculating  against  time,  and  that 
the  mind  is  improved  by  such  stimulation  to 
rapid  thinking.  It  may  be  mentioned,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  writer  believes  in  the  growth 
of  mind ;  and  while  he  freely  admits  that  influ- 
ence may  justifiably  be  brought  to  bear  to  im- 
prove its  character,  he  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
hastening  its  growth.  Minds  differ  constitution- 
ally in  the  rapidity  of  their  action,  and  what  is 
fun  for  the  race-horse  (to  use  Prof.  Dolan's 
comparison)  would  be  death  to  the  cart-horse; 
but  the  converse  is  also  true,  namely,  what  is 
fun  for  the  latter  would  be  death  to  the  former ; 
and  the  very  practice  resorted  to  to  improve  the 
former  for  trotting  unfits  him  for  the  severer 
labor  of  the  latter. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  final  objection, 
namely,  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  mind  to 
be  apprehended  in  the  future.  To  this  no  reply, 
other  than  that  so  far  none  have  been  observed, 
and  that  the  work  required  does  not  strain  the 
mental  powers,  has  been  given.  Possibly  this  is 
all  that  can  be  said  in  this  respect  at  this  time, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  none  will  ap- 
pear; and,  as  we  said  before,  we  prefer  to  wait 
and  observe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ex- 
pressions,*^* in  merc^  to  the  children,"  "intense 
activity,"  and  "unnatural  excitement,"  came 
from  eye-witnesses,  and  not  from  the  writer. 

Finally,  if  teaching  is  a  science,  those  who 
pursue  it  must  do  it  as  scientists.  They  must 
doubt,  they  must  investigate ;  they  must  not  ap- 
peal, nor  submit,  to  authority.  Every  few 
years,  somebody  imposes  on  credulous  teachers 
Dy  presenting  some  new-fangled  notion  as  the 
royal  road  to  learning.  Years  ago  it  was  oral 
teaching,  and  after  those  teachers  had  filled 
their  school-houses  with  all  the  twaddle  the 
community  would  endure,  a  new  hobby  called 
mental  arithmetic  was  trotted  out, — of  course,  by 
"able  and  skillful  teachers,"  and  promptly 
mounted  by  their  followers,  who  were  soon  told 
by  these  same  "  skillful  and  able  teachers"  that 
mental  arithmetic  is  a  humbug,  and  pointed  to 
object  lessons  as  nature's  method  which  must 
be  followed.  Next  comes  the  drawing  craze, 
the  language  lesson  craze ;  and  what  it  shall  be 
next,  it  is  hard  to  tell — possibly  the  rapid  calcu- 
lation craze.  Now  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  in- 
fer that  there  is  not  some  merit  in  oral  teaching, 
in  mental  arithmetic  &c.  The  error  consists  in 
going  to  extremes,  in  not  investigating  suffi- 
ciently, and  hence  in  not  attributing  results  to 
their  true  causes.  Shall  we  go  on  in  this  way, 
and  thus  justify  the  assertion  that  teaching  is 
not  a  science  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  question, 
doubt,  investigate,  discuss,  re/use  to  believe,  un- 
less upon  sufficient  grounds?  This  kind  of 
iconoclasm  may  be  unpleasant  to  the  idolator, 
but  it  is  healthy  for  the  race ;  this  exhibition  of 
skepticism  may  seem  ruthless  and  irreverent 
to  the  worshiper  but  it  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  schools.    "  Let  there  be  light !" 
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MORE  OF  RURAL  ENGLAND. 

I  HAD  already  visited  several  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England — Charter 
House,  Westminster,  Eton — ^but  Rugby  was 
within  reach,  and  I  determined  to  pay  the 
school  a  visit  more  out  of  respect  to  its 
great  dead  than  from  any  special  interest  in 
its  living  work.  The  ride  from  Oxford  to 
Rugby  is  not  a  long  one,  and  the  country 
all  the  way  is  one  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
The  Rugby  railroad  station  is  a  half  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  walk  up  has 
little  to  make  it  interesting.  The  straggling 
houses  which  you  pass  are  cheap,  modern - 
built  structures,  and  the  street  traffic  is  in- 
considerable. By  the  time  you  have  reached 
the  town  and  quartered  yourself  at  one  of 
its  plain,  old-fashioned  inns,  you  begin  to 
realize  the  accuracy  of  the  discription  given 
by  the  guard  in  the  Tally-ho  to  Tom  Brown 
on  his  way  to  become  a  school  boy  at 
Rugby.  In  answer  to  Tom's  question  as  to 
what  kind  of  place  it  was,  the  Guard  ans- 
wers :  **  Werry  out-o*-yie-way  place,  sir; 
no  paving  to  streets,  nor  no  lighting.  Fair- 
ish hunting  country,  but  slow  place,  sir, 
^ow  place ;  off  the  main  road,  you  see — only 
three  coaches  a  day.**  Rugby  is  a  '*slow 
place.*'  The  surrounding  country  is  beau- 
tiful, and  contains  many  fine-looking  farm 
houses  and  stately  country  seats,  but  the 
town  itself  has  not  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  houses  are  old,  and  built  without  much 
reference  to  street  lines  or  points  of  the 
compass,  but  some  of  them  have  pretty 
yards  in  front.  The  school  alone  brings  bus- 
iness to  the  place,  and  gives  it  all  the  attrac- 
tion it  possesses.  An  old  poet  thus  des- 
cribed it: 

"  There  is  a  little  town,  within  short  space 
Of  England's  central  point,  of  various  brick. 
Irregularly  built,  nor  much  adorned 
By  architectural  craft — save  that,  indeed, 
As  you  approach  it  from  the  south,  a  pile 
Of  questionable  Gothic  lifts  its  head 
XVith  somewhat  of  a  grave,  collegiate  air, 
Not  unbefitting  what  in  truth  it  is — 
A  seat  of  Academic  discipline 
And  classic  education." 

Ordering  a  lunch  at  the  inn  to  be  ready 
upon  my  return,  I  hastened  directly  to  the 
school.  On  my  way  I  passed  by  an  old 
church  and  through  the  graveyard,  lingering 
awhile  to  read  the  names  on  the  tombstones 
and  to  observe  the  curious  construction  of 
the  old  monuments.  Reaching  the  pile  of 
buildings  constituting  the  school,  I  entered 
at  once  the  open  archway  and  found  myself 


in  the  paved  quadrangle.     It  is  not  large, 
possibly  not    more   than    a    hundred    feet 
square,  and  the  surrounding  buildings  seemed 
plain.     It  was  opening  day  for  the  school, 
and  the  boys  were  going  in  and  coming  out 
of  the  doors  and  running  through  the  quad- 
rangle in  great  numbers.     They  were  nicely- 
dressed,  manly  little  fellows,  and  those  I 
addressed  answered  my  questions  with  great 
politeness.      Directly  an    Assistant  Master 
with  cap  and  gown  came  past  where  I  stood, 
and  to  him  I  handed  my  card  and  requested 
that  he  would  present  it  to  the  IJead  Master. 
He  soon  returned  saying  the  Head  Master 
was  engaged,   but  had   sent  an  usher   to 
show  me  whatever  I  wanted  to  see.     He 
took  me  into  the  "Big  School,"  a  large, 
old-fashioned,  plainly-furnished  school  room 
with    two   tables   both    running   its   whole 
length,  and  a  large  fireplace  at  each  side  of 
the  room,  where  at  times  the  whole  school 
assembles;    into   the    Library,    where    the 
Sixth  Form  are  taught  and  where  their  ex- 
aminations are  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
trustees.     Its  lofty  windows,  dark  oak  pan- 
eling and  massive  gallery  running  around 
it,  combine  to  give  a  somewhat  sombre  but 
a  very  attractive  appearance.      The  small 
tables  at  which  the  professors  sit  at  lesson - 
time  are  carved  all  over  with  the  names  of 
Rugby  scholars  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves.    They   are  cherished   in    the   same 
way  as  the  names  so  numerously  cut  on  the 
school-room   walls  at   Eton.      He  ^so  al- 
lowed me  to  look  into  two  or  three^chool 
rooms — others  were  occupied  by  classes ;  and 
finally  led  me  to  the  chapel  and  there  left 
me,  saying  that  he  supposed  I  did  not  care 
to  have  his  service  longer.     And,  now,  I 
stood  alone  in  Rugby  chapel !    I  had  been 
there  in  spirit  many  times  before.     There, 
in  imagination,  I  had  repeatedly  listened  to 
the  great  Head  Master,  Dr.  Arnold,  as  he 
talked  to  his  boys,  as  a  father  to  his  family, 
of  manliness,  and  honor,  and  honesty,  and 
truthfulness — of  duties  to  men  and  to  God. 
It  was  thence,  indeed,  that  something  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  true  teacher  had  come  to 
me,  and  I  had  tried  in  my  far  distant  home 
to  imitate  in  a  humble  way  what  had  been 
done  by  the  master-hand  at  Rugby.     Much 
moved  by  these  thoughts,  I  walked  forward 
to  the  spot  where  I  knew  Arnold  was  buried 
under  the  chapel  floor,  and  stood  by  the 
marble  slab  that  covers  his  grave.     It  was 
just  here  he  stood  when  preaching  or  speak- 
ing to  the  school ;  and  from  his  grave  his 
persuasive   words  still    come   to  urge   the 
youth  of  every  land  to  all  that  is  high  and 
noble.     Dr.  Arnold,  his  life,  his  work,  filled 
my  whole  mind,  and  I  hardly  noticed  the 
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arched  ceiling,  the  large  stained-glass  win- 
dows, the  long,  high-backed,  oaken  benches 
facing  the  centre  aisle,  that  give  the  chapel 
an  appearance  that  is  not  only  antique  but 
beautiful. 

From  the  Chapel  I  went  out  into  the 
"School- Close.**  It  is  a  beautiful  play- 
ground of  thirteen  acres  in  extent,  with 
swards  of  the  greenest  of  grass,  and  clumps 
of  the  finest  of  elms.  Here,  behind  the 
Head  Master's  house,  is  the  place  where,  as 
Tom  Brown  says,  the  fighting  is  done ;  here 
is  the  ground  for  cricket  and  football,  and 
yonder  as  I  stand  under  an  old  elm  are  boys 
with  their  uniforms  of  jerseys  and  flannels, 
and  differently  colored  velvet  caps,  practicing 
for  a  match.  Do  I  know  any  of  them?  Is 
Tom  Brown  among  them  ?  Is  East,  or  Ar- 
thur, or  Old  Brooke  ? 

Before  leaving  the  school  I  walked  around 
the  Head  Master's  house,  looked  over'  into 
his  garden,  broke  off  some  flowers  and  twigs 
from  the  overhanging  branches,  not  as  me- 
morials of  the  present  but  as  relics  of  the 
past,  and  returned  to  the  inn  for  the  luncheon 
that  awaited  me,  and  soon  after  took  the 
train  for  Kenilworth  Castle,  Warwick  and 
Stratford-on-Avon.  From  the  railway  sta- 
tion in  the  village  it  is  a  good  long  mile 
to  the  castle,  a  distance  which  I  preferred 
to  walk.  The  country  was  perfectly  charm- 
ing— a  picture  of  beauty  in  every  direction. 
Along  this  same  avenue  rode  Queen  .Eliza- 
beth, in  1575,  on  her  white  charger  with 
some  hundreds  of  retainers,  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, on  her  way  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester in  his  castle.  No  more  magnificent 
pageant  was  ever  known  in  England.  The 
walls  of  Kenilworth  Castle  then  enclosed  an 
area  of  seven  acres,  covered  with  massive 
buildings,  battlemented  towers,  immense 
halls,  innumerable  suites  of  rooms,and  several 
magnificent  courts.  The  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  made  more  than  three  hun- 
dred  years  ago,  but  even  at  that  time  the  cas- 
tle had  a  long  and  eventful  history.  It  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  baronial  power  for 
many  ages,  being  able  to  resist  the  whole 
power  of  King  Henry  in  1 266  for  a  half-year. 
Here  dwelt  **01d  John  of  Gaunt,*'  and 
his  son  Henry  IV. ;.  here  Henry  VI  retired 
for  safety  during  the  Jack  Cade  rebellion ; 
and  here  feasted  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.,  and  their  nobles.  Within 
these  walls  high  revel  has  been  held  by  the 
greatest  in  the  land,  wars  have  been  fo- 
mented, love  has  grown  up  in  royal  bos- 
oms and  intrigues  have  been  set  on  foot 
that  have  shaken  thrones  and  unsettled  na- 
tions. But  nothing  now  remains  of  this 
amous  castle,  the  scene  of  so  much  grand- 
eur and  the  centre  of  so  much  historic  in- 


terest, except  a  few  crumbling  towers  and 
a  labyrinth  of  scattered  ruins,  all  overgrown 
with  ivy.-  As  a  ruin  nothing  can  exceed 
the  loveliness  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  The 
towers,  the  crumbling  walls,  the  green  grass 
of  the  courts,  the  climbing  ivy,  the  pictur- 
esque surroundings,  all  serve  to  make  it  an 
object  of  wonderful  beauty.  I  sat  a  long 
time  alone  gazing  thoughtfully  upon  the 
dismantled,  ruined  pile,  and  was  almost 
tempted  by  the  singular  fascination  of  the 
place  to  sleep  and  dream. 

From  a  dead  castle  to  a  live  one — from 
Kenilworth  to  Warwick.  The  old  town  of 
Warwick  itself  is  worth  a  visit,  but  I  did 
not  stop  long  to  look  at  it,  as  the  special  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view  was  a  visit  to  the  castle, 
which,  unlike  that  at  Kenilworth  and  many 
others  I  had  seen,  is  in  complete  repair  and 
inhabited.  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  it  **The 
finest  monument  of  ancient  and  chivalrous 
splendor  which  yet  remains  uninjured  by 
time."  The  castle  is  situated  south  of  the 
town,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river 
Avon.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  King  Alfred; 
but  whether  this  story  is  true  or  not,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  has  existed  a  strong- 
hold on  this  spot  for  well-nigh  a  thousand 
years.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  old  feudal 
barons  of  Warwick,  of  whom  the  first  and 
most  celebrated  was  Guy,  of  whose  wonder- 
ful deeds  of  bravery  and  feats  of  arms  every 
school-boy  has  read.  It  is  he  who  is  said 
to  have  killed  the  Saracen  gicint,  slain  a 
terrible  wild  boar,  despatched  a  monstrous 
green  dragon  and  an  enormous  dun  cow, 
proving  himself  a  very  Saxon  Hercules.  As 
evidence  of  all  this,  the  skeptic  will  find  at 
the  porter's  lodge  at  the  gate  the  tusks  of 
the  boar,  a  rib  of  the  cow,  and  other  relics 
showing  the  results  of  his  prowess,  and  can 
doubt  no  longer.  Besides,  he  will  see  the 
immense  tilting-pole,  the  large  breastplate, 
and  fragments  of  the  armor  of  the  sturdy 
,old  Earl,  and  the  bronze  pot  holding  many 
gallons  out  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  eaten 
his  porridge.  There,  too,  is  his  broad- 
sword, which  upon  trial  I  find  I  can  hardly 
swing  about  my  head  with  both  hands. 
From  the  gate  the  entrance  is  by  a  roadway 
cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  a  short  walk 
brings  in  view  the  grand  old  structure  with 
its  embattled  walls,  strong  towers,  arched 
gate  ways,  and  disused  moat,  drawbridge 
and  portcullis.  The  generous  owner  of  the 
castle  permits  the  public  to  visit  it,  and  I 
was  received  at  the  entrance  by  a  polite 
young  lady  who  conducted  me  through  the 
several  apartments.  These  apartments  form 
a  series  of  rooms  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  Ion/?,  overlooking  from  the  Gothic  win- 
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dows  the  Avon  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
below,  and  the  charming  meadows  beyond. 
They  are  all  magnificently  furnished  in  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  arranged  about  them  with 
exquisite  taste,  you  may  see  rare  antiques, 
costly  vases,  cabinets,  mosaics,  bronzes, 
china;  and  the  walls  are  enriched  with  a 
splendid  collection  of  pictures  by  master- 
artists,  portraits,  engravings,  and  tapestry. 
One  large  room  is  filled  with  rare  and 
curious  armor  representing  all  ages  and 
countries. 

Leaving  the  castle,  I  took  a  stroll  through 
the  magnificent  grounds  that  surround  it. 
They  are  a  very  paradise  of  beauty.  The 
park  is  quite  large,  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  with  romantic  glens, 
quiet  retreats,  shaded  with  fine  old  trees, 
gardens  of  flowers,  and  charming  views  that 
embrace  not  only  vistas  within  the  grounds, 
but  outlooks  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  greenhouse  is  rich  in  both  native  and 
foreign  plants,  and  about  it  are  clumps  of 
shrubbery  and  beds  of  flowers.  The  fa- 
mous Warwick  vase  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  green-house.  It  is  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble, of  Grecian  design,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture in  existence.  It  was  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  lake  near  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  purchas- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  There  are  two 
strong  circular  towers,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  castle,  and  intended  for  its  defence. 
.  Caesar's  tower  at  the  western  end  is  eight 
hundred  years  old,  and  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  impregnable  against  the  arms  of  that 
day.  Guy's  Tower  at  the  eastern  end  has 
walls  ten  feet  thick.  It  is  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  high.  From  the  top  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  castle,  its  surroundings  and  the 
distant  landscape. 

From  Warwick  the  ride  is  a  short  one  to 
Strat  ford-on -Avon,  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  Shakespeare.  The  town  is  much  scat- 
tered ;  many  of  the  houses  are  old,  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  built  with  little 
regard  to  order ;  and  fields  belonging  to 
neighboring  farms  wedge  themselves  quite 
in  towards  the  very  centre  of  the  place.  It 
is  a  quiet,  sleepy,  rural  village,  with  a  soft- 
flowing  river,  green  meadows,  smiling  pas- 
tures enclosed  by  neatly  trimmed  hedges, 
and  groves  that  seem  to  invite  to  medita- 
tion. 

My  sight-seeing  began  in  Stratford  by  a 
visit  to  the  old  house  in  Henley  street 
where  it  is  believed  Shakespeare  was  born 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1564.  The  house,  dis- 
possessed of  a  part  of  its  ancient  attach- 
ments, and  of  its  orchards  and  gardens,  was 

ng  used  as  an  inn  and  a  butcher-shop,  but 


was  finally  purchased,  in  1847,  by  some 
liberal  admirers  of  the  great  poet,  and  set 
apart  as  a  national  heir-loom.  It  has  been 
so  restored  as  to  resemble  its  appearance  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  now  contains  a 
growing  Shakespearean  museum  and  library. 
I  was  first  taken  through  the  front  room  into 
the  kitchen,  a  small,  low,  ceiled  room,  with 
a  big  open  fire-place  and  a  few  old-fash- 
ioned articles  of  furniture,  among  them  an 
arm-chair  said  to  have  belonged  to  Shake- 
speare. From  the  kitchen  the  ascent  is  made 
by  a  narrow  stairway  to  the  low,  garret-like 
apartment  where  the  poet  was  born.  Auto- 
graphs and  inscriptions  cover  every  square 
inch  of  wall  and  beam,  and  are  written  by 
visitors  from  every  nation  and  in  every 
language.  They  include  the  names  of  the 
great  ones  of  earth,  as  well  as  those  of  hum- 
bler worshipers  at  this  shrine  of  genius. 
The  room  remains  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  its 
original  state,  with  a  table  and  a  chair  or 
two ;  but  in  an  adjoioing  room  there  is 
quite  a  collection  of  relics — among  the 
rest  the  rude,  badly-hacked  desk  at  which 
Shakespeare  sat  in  the  grammar  school,  the 
jug  he  used  for  wine  or  something  stronger, 
the  chair  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit 
with  his  jolly  associates  at  the  Falcon  and  a 
signet-ring  with  the  initials  W.  S. 

I  did  not  take  miich  interest  in  New  Place, 
for  not  a  vestige  remains  there  now  of  the 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  lived,  and  little 
to  remind  one  of  it ;  but  the  old  grammar 
school  is  about  as  it  was  when  the  poet 
conned  his  lessons  there.  The  school  oc- 
cupies the  same  place  now  as  it  did  three 
hundred  years  ago,  a  room  over  the  town 
hall,  large  enough,  but  as  antiquated  as  may 
be. 

On  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Avon,  at 
some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  the  parish  church  which  contains  the 
grave  of  Shakespeare.  The  church  is  hand- 
some and  the  monuments  are  numerous,  but 
upon  entering  I  passed  directly  up  the  cen- 
tre aisle  towards  the  altar,  in  front  of  which, 
on.  a  platform  raised  a  few  inches  from  the 
level  of  the  floor,  are  the  marble  slabs  that 
cover  the  graves  of  the  Shakespeare  family 
— that  of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  others. 
The  slab  that  marks  the  poet's  grave  is 
much  fresher  and  less  worn  than  the  slabs 
that  rest  upon  the  other  graves,  for  the  rea- 
son that  visitors  do  not  walk  upon  it.  It 
contains  the  well  known  epitaph ; 

"  Good  friend  for  Jesus*  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dost  encloused  heare; 
Blessed  be  ye  man  y\.  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

A  few  paces  from  the  grave,  in  a  niche  in 
the  wall,    is  the  Shakespeare  monument,  a 
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half-length  marble  bust  of  the  poet,  erected 
soon  after  his  death. 

Before  leaving  Stratford  I  walked  out, 
across  the  fields,  over  the  stiles,  a  mile  or 
so,  to  Shottery,  that  I  might  see  the  cottage 
where  Shakespeare  courted  and  won  his 
wife,  Anne  Hathaway.  Shottery  is  a  rustic 
village,  consisting  of  a  few  farm-houses, 
with  their  barns  and  stacks  of  hay  or  grain, 
and  more  numerous  one-storied  cottages, 
standing  about  irregularly,  with  doors  on  a 
level  with  the  streets,  small  windows,  and 
thatched  roofs.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  picturesque.  The 
Anne  Hathaway  cottage  is  quite   like  the 


others,  with  its  gardens,  its  well,  and  its 
thatched  roof  and  overhangiii§  trees.  With- 
in, the  rooms  are  very  small,  and  furnished 
in  a  most  primitive  manner.  Articles  are 
shown  that  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Hathaway  family  in  Anne's  days,  among 
them  a  seitU  on  which  the  lovers  were  ac- 
customed to  sit.  The  old  lady  in  charge  of 
the  cottage  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  family,  and  had  many  stories  to  tell  of 
its  history.  Having  listened  patiently  to 
her  talk,  she  was  exceedingly  good-natured, 
and  gave  me  in  parting  a  beautiful  bouquet 
made  from  flowers  gathered  in  the  cottage 
garden. 
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NO. 


NAME. 


PLACE. 


2970'  Dora  V.  Shoemaker. 
2971 1  J.  C.  Kriner 


2972 

2973 
2974 


Ida  M.  Garbart 

Carrie  L.  Morgan . . . 

Alice  E.  Vance .... 

2975  Mary  E.  Evans 

2976;  Mary  Hulton 

2977; Jennie  C.  Stewart. . . 

2978  Mary  C.  Brown 

2979!  Laura  E.  Tomlinson . 
2980  Annie  E.  Jamison. . . 
298 1 'Annie  G.  Neumont. 
2982' Bridget  L.  BrisUn.. . 
2983! Mary  M.  Anderson. . 

Anna  P.  Bishop .... 

Agnes  Roebuck 

Mary  W.  Maivhall . . 

Mame  McAnall 

John  M.  Dolph 

Eunice  J.  Avery. . . . 

Mary  L.  Jay 

A.  K.  Cyphers 

2992  M.  J.  Brady 

2993;N.  H.  Barthold 

Mary  M.  Evans 

Jesse  F.  Rohr 

Irwin  J.  Messinger. . . 

Geo.  \V.  Remely . . . . 

Albert  P.  Walter 

Mary  Graybill 

Mrs.  N.  R.  Hays... . 
3001,  Ella  C.  Wilson 

3002  Alv.  M.  Whiteman.. . 

3003  Mary  E.  Richardson. 

3004' Annie  Waters 

3005 '  L.  Emma  Clark .... 

3006  D.  F.  A.  Wheelock  . 

3007  Alice  Brown 

3008, M.  Howard  Fussell.. 


2984 
2985 
2986 
2987 
2988 
2989 
2990 
2991 


2994 

2995 
2996 

2997 

2998 

2999 

3000 


Up.  Strasburg,   Franklin. 

Waynesboro*, 

Pittsburgh. 


« 


i< 


(( 


f< 


tt 


Allegheny  City. 
Pittsburgh. 


•c 


Chester,  Delaware  co. 

Upland, 

Chester, 


« 


« 


Honesdale,  Wayne  co. 


It 


S.  Easton,  N'th'mpt'n  co. 

S.  Bethlehem,        " 

Siegfried's  Bridge, " 

Easton, 

South  Easton, 

Bangor, 

Berlinsville, 

Easton, 

So.  Oil  City,  Venango  co. 

Rouseville,  " 

Danville,  Montour  co. 


« 
« 


Sheffield,  Warren  co. 

Tidioute, 

Lottsville, 

Lander, 

Radnor,  Delaware  co. 


•Tlfsfirit  part  of  this  list  is  re|>rtnted  with  the  numbers 
oorrecttd,  an  error  having  occurred  in  the  list  as  it  appeared  in 
last  mi  ibcr  of  the  y&urttal. 


3009 
3010 

301 1 

3012 

3014 

3016 

3017 
3018 

3019 

3020 


M.  F.  Gallagher  . . . 

R.  O.  Waldroa 

Stewart  Robertson  . . 
Geo.  D.  Thomas  . . . . 
L.  Byron  Humes. . . . 
Wm.  J.  McComb  . . . 

Eva  Stevenson 

Emma  F.  Herr 

Mary  L.  Patterson  . . 
Annie  M.  Bamett. . . 

C.  S.  Jjicoby 

Lydia  E.  Richmond. 


Lost  Creek,  Schuylkill  co' 
Breakneck,  Butler  co. 
Greece  City,     ** 
Cahibridge,  Crawford  co. 
Woodcock,  " 

Buck,  Lancaster  co. 


<( 


<( 


Quarryville,  Lancaster  co. 

Fairmount, 

White  Rock, 

Reamstown, 

Martindale, 


»  »  < 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
which  County  Institute  sessions  are  yet  to  be 
held. 


Adams 

Northumberland . . . . 

Lackawanna 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Lycoming 

Clearfield 

Dauphin 

Perry 

Schuylkill 

Luzerne 

Bradford 

Wyoming 

Somerset 

Washington 

Pike 

Fayette 

Beaver 

Buder 

Westmoreland 

Blair 

Cambria 

Clarion 

Forest 

Armstrong 

Fulton 

Snyder 

Centre 

Wayne 

Elk 


<i 


<( 


Gettysburg Dec.   5 

5 

5 
6 

19 
19 
»9 
19 
19 


« 


«i 


Scranton 

Lock  Haven " 

Bloomsburg 
Muncy .... 

Qearfield «* 

Harrisburg <' 

Bloomfield " 

Pottsville "    «9 

Wilkesbarre "     19 

Towanda "     26 

Tunkhannock "     26 

Somerset. . . 
Washington 

Dingman's  Ferry "     26 

Uniontown "     26 

Beaver " 

BuUer « 

Greensburg. . . 
Hollidaysburg 
Johnstown 


« 


(( 


« 


<( 


(( 


26 
26 


26 

26 
26 
26 
26 


Clarion "    26 


Tionesta " 

Kittanning 

McConnellsburg 

Middleburg 

Bellefonte "     27 

Honesdale Jan.  2,  1882 

Ridgway "     2,  1882 


<( 


(( 


i< 


26 
26 

26 

27 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill  says :  "  I  found  all 
the  schools  which  I  visited  doing  very  well,  except 
two  in  which  the  teachers  are  lacking  in  government. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  live,  active  men  for  di- 
rectors— men  who  are  taking  great  interest  in  our 
schools.  Both  directors  and  teachers  promise  to  do 
the  utmost  in  their  power  to  make  our  Institute  a  suc- 
cess this  winter. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna  has  been  obliged  to  hold 
several  special  examinations  of  teachers,  at  which 
eleven  presented  themselves  and  were  passed.  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  scarcity  of  teachers  in  the  county. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck  reports  that  he  has  held  49 
public  examinations  and  4  special ;  examined  494  ap- 
plicants ;  licensed  404  and  rejected  90.  He  says : 
"  The  county  institute  was  held  in  Reading  during 
the  last  week  of  October.  The  teachers  of  Reading, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  not  allowed  to  attend,  except 
the  last  half-day.  In  the  county,  outside  of  Reading, 
we  have  444  schools.  We  enrolled  414  teachers ;  15 
vacancies  existed  at  the  time;  therefore  only  15  actuad 
teachers  absented  themselves.  This  large  enrollment 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  Berks  county,  without  the 
assistance  of  Reading.  Surely  a  better  day  is  coming 
for  us.  Teachers'  salaries  have  been  increased  in 
nearly  every  district,  and  yet  we  cannot  get  teachers 
enough.  Many  directors  and  citizens  generally  at- 
tended the  Institute  meetings.  Much  interest  was 
taken  in  the  exercises  by  the  people.  More  educa- 
tional papers  are  read  in  Berks  county  this  year  than 
in  any  other  county  of  the  State.  Eighty  subscribers 
were  added  to  the  Ike  School  Journal  lists.  Many 
new  school -houses  were  erected  in  the  county  during 
the  past  summer.  The  one  at  Rehrersburg  deserves 
special  mention.  It  is  a  very  fine  two-story  building, 
and  intended  for  four  schools.  All  the  new  build- 
ings and  many  of  the  old  ones  were  furnished  with 
approved  patent  furniture,  etc. 

Blair. — Over  eighty  schools  have  been  vi^ted, 
most  of  which  have  made  an  excellent  beginning. 
The  enrollment  of  pupils  is  large,  and  the  attendance 
regular.  That  the  teachers  take  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  their  schools  is  indicated  by  the  way  the 
school -rooms  are  decorated,  as  well  as  by  the  care  ex- 
ercised in  the  general  management  of  the  schools. 
Our  efforts  to  have  clocks  placed  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  county  are  meeting  with  success.  Quite  a  num- 
ber have  already  responded.  Eight  new  houses  have 
been  erected  during  the  present  school  year.  Four- 
teen rooms  have  been  su])plied  with  improved  furni- 
ture. Reading  charts  have  been  placed  in  a  number 
of  ^hools. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff  reports  that  at  Milford 
Square  a  new  school-house  with  two  rooms  has  been 
completed  recently.  The  teachers  of  Buckingham 
visit  each  others'  schools  once  in  three  weeks,  passing 
around  from  one  school  to  another ;  each  teacher  in 
turn  has  his  school  in  session  during  the  forenoon  of 
Saturday  for  this  especial  purpose.  In  the  afternoon 
the  teachers  hold  a  district  institute,  and  among  other 
topics  of  common  interest,  discuss  tiie  conduct  of  the 
school  that  day  visited. 

Butler. — The  schools  thus  far  visited  are  better 
attended  than  at  corresponding  time  last  year.  Fair- 
view  township  rebuilt  and  enlarged  one  house,  and 
changed  text-books  in  reading,  paying  for  same  out  of 
the  township  treasury. 

Carbon. — The  Centre  Square  Select  School — open 
two  terms  of  ten  weeks  each  during  the  summer — 
has  closed  its  fall  term.  Quite  a  number  of  teachers 
were  in  attendance.     The    closing    exercises    were 


largely  attended.  The  Weatherly  Board  of  Direct- 
ors,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent,  raised 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools, 
and  appointed  the  most  experienced  lady  teachers  in 
these  schools.  The  teachers  of  Lehighton  have 
weekly  meetings  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  mental  science.  In  six  rural  districts  teach- 
ers' salaries  have  been  raised  $2  to  $5  per  month. 

Chester. — We  have  just  closed  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  session  of  our  Teachers'  Institute.  It  has 
been  an  intellectual  feast  for  the  teachers  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Not  only  all  the  evening  lectures,  but 
all  the  instructors  during  the  day,  gave  good  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  teachers  is  that 
it  was  the  best  Institute  they  had  ever  attended.  It 
cannot  be  but  that  many  of.  our  teachers  have  received 
ideas  of  such  practical  value  as  to  put  them  into  their 
schools  immediately  on  returning. 

Clearfield. — Saturday,  November  12th,  has  been 
set  apart  as  "Arbor  Day,"  when,  it  is  expected,  teach- 
ers, directors  and  patrons  will  join  in  repairing  and 
ornamenting  the  school  ground  and  property,  includ- 
ing the  decoration  of  school-rooms.  Prof.  John  H. 
Ladd,  Col.  J.  P.  Sanford,  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Col.  L. 
F.  Copeland,  and  Prof.  N.  H.  Schenck,  will  be  with 
us  at  our  approaching  county  institute. 

Crawford. — The  great  event  of  this  month  has 
been  the  annual  county  institute.  The  instruction 
given  was  first-class ;  the  evening  entertainments  were 
of  a  high  order  and  well  patronized ;  and  the  teach- 
ers were  the  most  active  in  participating  in  the  various 
exercises,  the  most  regular  in  attendance,  and  the  best 
grade  .in  attainments,  as  a  whole,  that  I  have  ever 
seen  at  a  county  institute.  Over  seventy-five  directors 
were  present,  and  rendered  valuable  service  on  "  Di- 
rectors' Day,"  making  addresses,  and  engaging  in 
profitable  discussions.  Everything  passed  off  harmo- 
niously, and  everybody  seemed  to  feel  that  the  insti- 
tute was  a  grand  success.  The  faculty  and  students  of 
Allegheny  College  cheered  and  assisted  us  by  their 
presence  and  voices.  Dr.  Higbee  was  with  us  on 
Thursday,  and  added  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the  occasion 
« with  a  sterling  address  to  teachers  and  directors. 

Dauphin. — Local  institutes  will  beheld  indifferent 
parts  of  the  county  during  the  winter.  They  will  be 
convened  on  Friday  evening,  and  continue  during 
the  day  and  evening  of  the  following  Saturday.  A 
new  building  is  in  process  ot  erection  in  Steel  ton; 
when  finished  a  re-grading  will  take  place,  so  that  the 
over-crowded  primary  schools  will  be  relieved  some- 
what ;  the  grammar  school  will  be  supplied  with  Wor- 
cester's Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  the  high  school 
with  the  same,  in  addition  to  Lippincott's  Gazetteer. 
The  high  school  ill  Hummelstown  has  been  supplied 
with  McDonough's  "  Lunar-Tellurian." 

Erie. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Erie,  with  an  attendance  of  339 
teachers.  The  enrollment  was  about  400.  Circular 
letters  had  been  sent  to  all  the  Directors  in  the  county, 
urging  them  to  attend  the  Institute,  especially  on  the 
day  set  apart  as  "  Directors'  Day,"  and  the  result  was 
fully  up  to  the  Superintendent's  expectations,  there  be- 
ing fifty-seven  directors  present  on  that  day.  They 
were  addressed  by  Dr.  Higbee  in  a  well-timed  speech, 
which  was  highly  applauded. 

Forest. — The  Smoky  Hill  school  grounds  have 
been  inclosed  with  a  strong  and  neat  board-fence,  and 
a  good  out-building  erected.  Supt.  Hillard  says :  I 
am  trying  to  put  the  schools  of  the  county  on  a  uniform 
basis  of  instruction  during  this  winter's  teaching,  and 
to  this  end  I  propose  to  hold  examinations  in  the  vari- 
ous districts,  designed  especially  for  the  pupils  of  the 
schools,  and  to  issue  to  such  pupils  as  may  deserve  it 
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a  certificate  of  scholarship  printed  for  the  purpose. 
My  plan  is  not  yet  entirely  perfected. 

Greene. — Supt.  Nickeson  reports :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  a  success.  All  our  teachers  and  people 
were  delighted  with  the  instructors  and  lecturers.  All 
our  teachers  were  allowed  the  time  to  attend.  The 
directors  of  Centre  and  Cumberland  townships  granted 
the  time  to  the  teachers  employed,  although  their 
schools  were  not  yet  in  operation. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Smith :  Our  schools  are  now  all 
open,  but  many  of  the  teachers  are  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  their  work.  Teachers  of  experience  were 
very  scarce  in  Juniata  this  fall,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  low  salaries  paid.  This  evil  ought  and,  I  think, 
will  be  corrected  by  another  year. 

Lehigh. —  Four  new  school-houses  were  erected 
during  the  past  summer,  and  dedicated  with  appropri- 
ate services.  These  and  seven'  rooms  were  supplied 
with  patent  furniture.  Lynn  district  supplied  three 
rooms  with  folding-top  desks — the  first  of  the  kind 
used  in  the  county.  Lower  Macungie  furnished  six 
rooms  with  slates  for  blackboard  use.  In  thirteen 
townships  the  teachers  and  directors  met  previous  to 
the  opening  of  their  schools,  and  discussed  various 
topics  bearing  upon  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
Supt.  Knauss  attended  ten  of  these  meetings,  which 
he  considers  of  great  importance,  and  destined  to  do 
much  good.  The  County  Institute  has  held  a  success- 
ful session.  During  the  present  term  a  series  of  seven 
local  institutes  will  be  held. 

Lycoming. — Supt,  Riddell  reports  as  follows:  I 
have  sent  blanks  to  every  teacher  in  the  county,  which, 
when  properly  filled  out  and  returned,  will  give  much 
needed  information,  valuable  not  only  to  myself,  but 
also  to  the  Department.  (These  blanks  are  of  a  very 
comprehensive  character,  including  items  of  statistics 
that  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  any  one  who  may 
be  seeking  for  detailed  information  as  to  the  school 
affairs  of  the  county.)  I  have  set  apart  Saturday, 
November  I2th,  as  "  Arbor  Day,"  when  it  is  expected 
that  each  teacher,  in  connection  with  the  directors  and 
larger  boys  of  the  district,  will  plant  shade  trees  in 
yards  where  it  has  not  already  been  done.  Teachers 
have  been  very  scarce  this  fall,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  salaries  have  been  advanced  at  least  ten  per 
cent.  Many  of  our  school  boards  have  been  making 
important  additions  to  their  apparatus,  and  some  dis- 
tricts now  have  about  all  the  apparatus  found  in  any 
country  school. 

McKean. — Supt.  Campbell:  Our  Institute  con- 
vened October  3d.  The  attendance  was  the  largest 
ever  known,  being  117.  The  interest  manifested  by 
the  teachers  was  most  gratifying^  Above  seventy 
names  were  enrolled  at  the  first  sessioi),  and  punctual- 
ity in  attendance  was  a  marked  feature  at  the  opening 
of  every  exercise.  The  hearty  expression  of  opinion 
upon  every  question  of  importance  was  another  pleas- 
ing feature.  Both  these  characteristics  were  main- 
tained to  the  last  session.  Lively  interest  was  shown 
still  further  by  the  organization  of  a  County  Teachers' 
Association,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  county.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  held  at  Kendall,  January  13th 
and  14th,  1882.  No  interest  whatever  was  shown  by 
the  people  at  large ;  only  a  fjpw  seemed  to  be  waked 
up  from  their  lethargy.  If,  however,  the  teachers 
continue  the  good  work,  sooner  or  later,  all  will  be 
aroused.  Wetmore  is  erecting  two  new  houses ;  Brad- 
ford City,  one  of  two  rooms ;  Kendall  one.  Bradford 
township  is  placing  patent  furniture  in  two  rooms. 
Foster  has  placed  a  set  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps, 
small  series,  and  a  fifteen-dollar  globe  in  each  school. 
Lafayette  has  voted  $2  per  month  as  janitor-fee  to 
each  school  in  the  district 


Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker  reports :  The  new 
school-house  at  Ambler  was  dedicated  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  on  Monday  evening,  October  nth. 
The  large  auditorium  was  packed.  Dr.  J.  S.  Shraw- 
der.  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  presided. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Col.  Theodore  W.  Bean, 
Supt.  J.  K.  Gotwals,  Rev.  Thos.  C.  Trotter,  Supt. 
Hoffecker,  Dr.  Shrawder,  and  W.  C.  Walker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  Board.  The  exercises  were  inter- 
spersed with  music  by  the  pupils.  The  school  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

Northampton. — Local  institutes  are  in  successful 
operation  in  several  districts,  as  South  Bethlehem, 
South  Easton,  Bangor,  Bethlehem.  The  results  are 
good. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton:  All  the 
schools  in  the  county  are  open,  and  most  of  them  are 
taught  by  teachers  competent  to  do  excellent  work. 
My  visits  have  discovered  a  very  fair  interest  in  their 
labors  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  This  begets  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  the  effect  of  which 
is  a  sight  pleasing  to  any  visitor,  official  or  not. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer  reports  that  Beavertown 
will  have  four  graded  schools,  the  rooms  all  furnished 
with  patent  furniture.  All  the  schools  in  Beaver 
district,  nine  in  number,  have  recently  been  supplied 
with  Monroe's  Reading  Charts,  and  every  member  of 
the  School  Board  reads  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. 

Somerset.— Supt.  Weller:  All  the  schools  of  the 
county,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  are  now  in  successful 
operation.  In  several  districts  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  securing  teachers  on  account  of  the  low 
wages — so  low  that  even  teachers  were  unwilling  to 
work  for  them. 

Sullivan. — Supt.  Little  reports :  There  is  now  a 
great  scarcity  of  teachers  in  this  county.  I  have  fin- 
ished my  regular  series  of  examinations,  and  there  are 
yet  about  fifteen  teachers  wanted  to  supply  the  schools. 
This  deficiency  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
increased  demand  for  labor  in  other  pursuits,  which 
has  called  away  the  majority  of  our  male  teachers ;: 
and  partly  to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teadiers" 
certificates,  which  has  caused  the  rejection  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  applicants  than  ever  before.  Some, 
districts  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  wages  of 
teachers  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James :  The  Course  of  Study 
recommended  in  the  year  1877  has  in  most  cases  been, 
laid  aside.  If  teachers  are  ever  induced  to  work  ac- 
cording to  that  course,  it  must  be  carried  int»  every 
school,  and  put  into  working  order  by  the  Sopenintend- 
ent  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers.  Ib  this  county 
the  course  is  an  experiment,  but  we  propose  to  make 
it  a  thorough  one. 

Warren. — Supt  Arird :  A  new  school-house  has 
just  been  completed  in  Elk ;  also  one  in  Eldsed.  A 
union  school  has  been  decided  upoa  in  Kinzua^  for 
which  a  building  lot  has  been  purchased.  The  schools 
of  Tidioute  are  being  supplied  with  physiological  charts. 

Washington. — Supt.  Mouck  reports  what  must 
strike  every  right-thinking  person  as  a  blot  upon  the. 
record  of  any  school  board  that  may  be  induced  tx>  take, 
similar  action.  But  let  Mr.  Mk)uck  speak  for  himself: 
"  I  find  in  my  visits  to  the  schools,  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts school  boards  have  taken,  advantage  of  the  teach- 
ers by  p>ersuading  them  to  siga  articles  of  agreement,, 
in  which  they  promise  not  tso  demand  pay  for  time 
spent  at  County  Institutes.  In  some  cases  teachers 
have  signed  them  without  having  read  them,  and  not 
being  aware  of  that  piovisioni  until  informed  of  it  af- 
terwards. In  one  instance  ail' the  legal  holidays  were- 
stricken  out" 
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Lullabies. — A  recent  writer,  says :  The  subject  of 
lullabies,  or  ''sleep  songs/'  as  my  little  ones  are  fond 
of  calling  them,  is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  and 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  it  by  an  article  en- 
titled, "Wanted — A  Lullaby."  I  imagined  there  could 
bj  no  lack  of  them  in  the  English  language.  Having 
a  number  of  these  "sleep"  or  dream  songs  in  my 
collection  in  French  and  German,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  language,  I  have  never  been  at  a  loss  for 
one  to  soothe  a  restless  child,  or  comfort  a  fretful 
babe.     To  me  the  perfection  of  a  slumber  song,  or 


lullaby,  is  the  "Cradle  Hymn,"  by  good  old  Dr. 
Watts.  The  tune,  as  well  as  the  words,  has  de- 
scended to  me,  being  the  same  to  which  my  weary 
eyes  responded  in  baby  sleep,  and  by  which  my  fret- 
ful distress  was  soothed  in  restlessness  or  pain.  I  have 
ever  used  it  with  my  children,  and  no  matter  what 
may  be  sung  at  the  commencement  of  the  sleepy-time 
concert,  the  last  of  all  is  sure  to  be,  "Hush,  my  dear, 
lie  still  and  slumber."  Wlien  in  my  own  early  child- 
hood, the  last  lines  of  the  second  verse  were  sung, 
the  impression  made  upon  my  almost  infant  mind,  as 


CRADLE  HYMN. 


"  Grkxmvtllb." 
RovsssAu.    Dr.  Watts. 


5^Jlj.z=.5±p 


r.  Hush,  my        babe,   lie    still    and  slum  -  ber.  Ho    -  ly        an  -  gels  guard  thy       bed. 

2.  Soft       and       oa    -    sy      is        thy   era    -    die,  Coarse  and      hard  thy  Sa    -    viour    lay : 

3.  Hush,   my        child,  I       did     not  chide   thee,  Though  my     song  may  seem    so         hard : 


S^^^ 


^ 


♦ r-^      -f-.d^^I^ 
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Heav'n-ly        bless-ings   with -out    num  -  ber,  Gent  -  ly  fall-  ing  on        thy 

When    His       birthplace  was    a       sta    -    ble    And     his        soft  -  est  bed      was 
*Tis        thy        moth-  er     sits     be  -  side      thee.  And    her        arms  shall  be        thy 


head. 

hay. 

guard, 


How  much  bet  -  ter  thou'rt  at  -  tend  ■ 
Oh,  to  tell  the  won-drous  sto  - 
May' St  thou     learn  to     know    and   fear 


ed,    Than   the 

ry,      How    his 

Him,  Love    and 


Son      of      God     could  be ; 
foes      a   -  bused  their    King; 
serve  Him   all       thy      days; 


When  from 
How  they 
Then    to 


heav  -  en      He      de  -  scend  -  ed,  And    be 
killed  the     Lord   of       glo     -    ry.  Makes  me 
dwell   for  -  ev   -   er      near      Hun,  Tell    his 


camo    a      child 

1 
like 

thee. 

an  -    gry   while 
love      and  sing 

I 
His 

sing, 
praise 

i 


% 
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I  lay  in  my  little  trundle  bed,  was  one  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  Often  I  was  so  affected  as  to  beg  that 
they  should  be  sung  soflly,  and  that  the  next  verse 
should  be  more  loud  and  clear,  to  dispel  in  a  degree 
this  feeling  of  sadness.  The  closing  lines  of  the  last 
verse  have  ever  seemed  a  blessing  descending  on  the 
youthful  head.  The  air  to  which  this  "  song  of  songs" 
to  myself  and  children  is  wedded,  is  a  soft  and  plain- 
tive one,  well  adapted  to  the  words.  It  has  long  been 
a  favorite  lullaby  m  English  speaking  homes  the  wide 


world  over.  Next  to  this,  which  is  sacred  to  me  from 
association,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  as 
the  evening  song  of  a  Christian  mother  to  her  babe 
and  younger  children,  is  that  gem  of  Gottschalk's 
"Slumber  on,  baby  dear."  In  the  German  we  have 
the  "Schlummerlied"  of  Kucken.  in  which  the  lullaby, 
as  a  refrain,  has  a  solemn,  impressive  sound  which, 
combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  words  in  the  original, 
makes  it  a  favorite  wherever  heard.  In  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  there  are  several  of  these  cradle  songs. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Hare  Jost  Issued  the  FoUowlng  Pnblleatioiis 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

Monroe's  Yocal  Oymnastic  Charts. 

These  Charts  will  meet  a  growing  want  in  ever^  school-room.  They  contain 
practical  lessons  tailj  illustrated,  and  with  ^concise  directions  to  teachers,  upon  the 
following  subjects:  Bhysicdl  Training ,  Vo4tU  Culture,  ArtUnuaHonm 
Sounds  of  the  English  Languctge  ana  Visible  Speech^  44  Charts,  bound 
together  in  the  same  manner  as  are  Monroe^s  Brimary  Reading  Charts. 


Sounds  and  Their  Relations. 

A  Oomplete  Manual  of  Universal  Alphabetios  Illustrated  by  ifteans  of 
VISIBIiB  SPBBOH.    By  A.  Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  etc. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  Science  of  Phonetics 
that  has  yet  been  published.  It  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages and  the  Instructor  in  the  Primary  School,    rrice,  $1.50. 


Boyse's  Manual  of  English  Literature. 

The  favorable  reception  accorded  Roys^s  Manual  of  American  JLiter^ 
ahtre,  published  bv  us  a  few  years  ago,  has  encouraged  us  to  bring  out  the  present 
volume,  Moyse^s  manual  of  English  Literature,  as  a  companion  and  com- 
plement to  the  former. 

The  ratridian  of  the  student  to  the  study  of  only  the  best  authors  and  a  pursuance  of 
that  study  in  a  natural  order — namely ^  from  the  works  qf  living  and  recent  vjriters  to 
those  qf  oygone  and  earlier  years — is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  manual. 

Price  for  iBxaminatioa  or  First  Introduction^  $1.50« 


Appleton's  Quantitative  Analysis. 

A  Ck>mpanion  Volume  to  the  Toun^r  Ohemlst  (price  90  cts.)  and  Quanti- 
tative Analysis  (price  90  cts.).    Bt  John  Howard  Apfletok,  A.M., 

Pro£  of  Chemistry  in  Brown  Umyereity. 

The  two  last-named  books  have  already  been  very  generally  adopted  as  the 
standard  works  in  their  department,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  new  volume  possesses 
novel  and  striking  features  which  will  secure  for  it  the  same  position.    Price,  $1.60. 


Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  subjects  treated  in  the  dbcve^-noAned 
publications  wUl  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  send  for 
JDescriptive  Catalogues  and  Circulars, 

COWPERTHWAIT  &   CO.,   Publishers. 

688  and  680  Chestnnt  St,  PHILADEIiPHIA. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

9 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.  CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.  MOST  PRACTICAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 

By  ESVTARD  BROOZS,  A.  M., 

Pnndpal  Pennsylyania  State  Nonnal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teadung  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

127  TTTO  COMPZiETE  AKD  DZSTZKCT  SSRZBS* 

BUOOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMIL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a ''fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary,  £Uymnfary,  Men/a/ a.nd  WritUn 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  5 1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Ariih- 
metic,  and  giving  a  '*  shorter  course," ^conuprising  a  Part  I,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

^  Up  W£tfiL  tfie  ^'Ifoies  In  ML  Fart£ettlars»  *^ 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  ofaritsans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mer- 
cantile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  cUtreut  the  attention  of  all  progres- 
sive teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementarj  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr«  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Bh  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  f  1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  I2.25. 

-Mc  A  NSVT  BOOK  OUT  FHTSZCS.  *^ 

By  LiA  H07  F.  QHIFFIIQ;, 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  Uniyersity,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theories, 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clear- 
ness.   Abundance  of  pjactical  oroblems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schoob  and  Academies,  will  6nd  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec* 
tive  class  book. 

mORTGOMSRY'S 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  aleady  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Alleghany  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6  cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  |i.20. 

'^  ^oihSK^xl  E(dti(^tion^l  Publi(5ktioi\^.  ^ 

hewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literaturfe,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters.  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks,   Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Partipulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

*  80WER>  P0TT8  ft  CO.,  PUBU8HER8, 530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA 


The  "Paragon"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  yUNE,  iSSi. 


The  Latest  Improved  and  Best  Desk  now  manufactured. 
The  attention  of  Schpol  Directors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
backs  and  seats  of^  the  "  Paragon''  are  double-tongued  and 
grooved.  They  are  also  firmly  glued  and  finished  as  one  piece 
by  machinery,  and  are  not  shipped  as  "  bundles  of  loose  slats." 


1881. 
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ill 


SLAB  BESCHES  AKD  LOOSE  SLAT  SEITO  HATE  HAD  THEIB  DAY. 
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HI 
Mi 

f  4  KG  SCREWS  WOREIVO  OUT  OB  SLATS  FALLING  OFF  m  THE  SCHOOL-ROOH.  ^-f 
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HI 
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INTRODUCTIONS  IM  PEMNSYLVANIA^-Tbe  rollowlnr  amedarearoongthe  nnmenKU  Intre- 

dusUoaa  of  The  Paracan  Dak  la  PennaylTanEs  dniing  the  p&at  year :  Erie,  Tfiuaville,  Muncy,  Duihon, 
Smickiburg,  Oiwuyo,  SIKincloii,  Now  Albaay,  Blalraville,  Ldtrabe,  UTermore,  BihIIod,  I.*porti,  Bcottdale, 
Ueihsrpca,  'WattiburE.  Onti,  Bntdford.  Coalmoat.  Coateivltle,  ViTelUbocB,  Reedaburg,  Newpon,  Uyeradala, 
KlttanninE,  Suaqueliaiiiia,  Untoa  CItr,  Qmnibnrc,  Harriaburc.  ate.  In  BuHUb  aome  800*  of  tbeM  deaks  ars 
In  aallal^tory  osa  In  the  achool* ;  la  ClerclaBd  aoiae  IIMM  |  no  of  other  Important  places.  Tbe  Citr  of  Erie 
liaa  over  aoO0  af  them  lit  aae,  and  vlll  tua  no  othor,  Snpt.  H.  S.  Jokks,  oC  Erte,  Bsya :  ■'  Tbe  School  Faml- 
tnreotthe  BuflUo  Hards-are  Co.  baa  been  tn  nie  la  our  aebooli  for  a  namber  of  yeaia,  and  It  lanka  as  tbe 
bwt  of  tbe  aeTeml  kind*  tint  ap  in  oar  bnilrtlnga."  _ 

IVe  ■wish  every  Sehaal  0£Uer   to  see  sampUi   of  the  Paragait   before  buying.     The  Paragon 
Desks  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which  tkey  are  placed.     Jf  notified  in  time  we  -will  at- 
tend meetings  of  Boards  of  Education,  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
Cr  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOasr  M.  SATTDSIt,  822  K.  3d  St.,  Sarriaburff,  Fa., 
Hod.  H.  S.  ICEEBHAS,  Oreensbar;,  Pa.,   or  BUFFALO  HABDWiAE  CO.,  Boffalo,  S.  T. 


Appleton  s  Elementary  Reading 


Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 

Charts 

« 

Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 


Prepared   by  HEBSCCA  D.  "WTCKOFF. 


Designed  to  make  learning  to  read  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Designed  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children. 

Designed  to  teach  the  first  steps  of  reading  in  the  ri^kt  vray. 

Designed  to  train  the  mind  of  the  child  by  philgsophical  methods. 

Designed  to  furnish  the  primary  classes  with  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting occupations  in  school-hours. 

Every  step  in  advance  is  in  a  logical  order  of  progression  and 
development 

Picture  objects,  and  things  are  employed,  rather  than  abstract 
rules  and  naked  type. 

The  beautiful  and  significant  illustrations  are  an  especially  notice- 
able and  attractive  feature  of  these  charts. 

Every  chart  in  the  series  has  in  view  a  definite  object,  which  is 
thoroughly  and  systematically  developed. 

They  are  in  accord  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
with  the  methods  followed  by  the  best  instructors. 

They  are  the  only  charts  planned  with  special  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  language  and  ^^  power  of  expression. 

They  follow  the  natural  method  of  teaching,  appealing  to  those 
faculties  of  the  child  that  are  most  easily  awakened,  and 
inciting  correct  mental  processes  at  the  outset 

These  charts  introduce  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  suspension 
while  in  use,  a  feature  of  much  practical  value. 

THESE  CHARTS  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

ROOM  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  Charts,  27x34  inches  in  size,  are  printed  upon  strong,  flexible,  tinted  paper, 
and  firnnly  bound  at  the  upper  margin,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  Supporter  franie. 
They  are  turned  back  over  the  frame  when  in  use,  exposing  to  view  any  one  in  the  set 
desired.     SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 

I»rioe,  per  act,  forty-six  n-amboxMS,  -witli  Su-pporter,  ^lO.OO. 
I>rioo  of  Supporter,  'witliont  Cliarts,  ^S.OO- 

Or  J.  A.  M.  PA8SM0RE,  '^'  APPl^TON  &  CO..  PubUaHom, 

Poetet^,  P«.  ^=^  ■'O^^'  BOSTON.  CHICAOO. 


Johnston's  Series  of  Large  School  Maps. 


Most  Complat*,  Bkiidaome  and  Substantial  School  M«pB  evai  Published, 
t  I^atast  and  Best 

THIS  WELly-KNOWN  SERIES  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 

inai  demand,  tbeyare  cooabuitlT  Kt  piasB,  and  no  map  ii  ever  printed  wiihoui  being  tlioronghlT' r»- 

'^IR  neo  and  amhenlic.  (hawing  the   lalesl  Geogiaphical  DiscOYeHei  and  Palitical   Changes  In  eveiy  pan  of 

"^e  niapi  are jninud  by  BtMuaJn  paimauant  Oil  colars.       Tbe  whole  Scr<a  li  ont  uslform  md 

luinely,  SOz42  Inell**.      DeilEned  u  be  uied  in  coDnccIion  wllh  any  teit-boak  oa  Geofrapby.      Namet 

inpJamSonuuiUtMrs.    Ne ''k*y"  raqnliad.        Themapiue  allcngnvcdonCoppuFliita*, 

by  vbich  meanalina  and  tctlen  arc  thown  wElh  srcater  beamy  and  diatinctnos  than  In  any  olher  way.     They  are  bandlolueLy 


iaad.       TnWar 


.M  and  InunaRthDwn  wlih  ireater  beamy  and  diitincmtu  Ihau  In  any  other  way,    Tt 
Bland  by  Siaiei  and  Natiou.  haTe  heavy  clotb  back*,  an  maunted  an  roUan.  and  -vmmiuad. 


Ajay  map  Sold  SepariitelT.  «9.Seiid  fbi-  CataloKue.-O 

THE  HEMISPHERES,  SC1141  inchet,fc.oo.    UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO,  AND  CANADA,  joaii  inchw.  fa.oo. 

EUROPE,  fe.oo.    SOOTH  AMERICA,  It.oo.    ASIA.lj.oo.    AFRICA,  Ij.oo.     WORLD,  ME kcATOR'6 

PROJECTION,  (j.00.  9-6 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SET,  (HenfipbcRi,  United  Staui,  and  Europe),  (ij.so,  COMPLETE  SET,  Soveg  Mapl.tJOdo,' 

J.  L.  SICTE-  Uap  Publisher  and  ICain&otnxer. 

Hapft,  Atlues  and  Globes.         Siirlsf  Map  Rollera,  Walnnt  Map  Cases. 
27  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


■mfDOVB-TAIL£ID  AlTD  STEEL  DO'W^L.LED.  ^ 

ADOPTED 


BRADFORD,  f 

READING,  ■' 

BEDFORD,  ' 

MONONGAHELA,  " 
SHAMOKIN, 
0RBI50NIA, 

STEELTON,  " 

SELINS  GROVE,  " 


NEW  CASTLE, 
CO  N  EM  AUG  H, 
ALLEN  TOWN, 


ADOPTED 
1881. 

McKEESPORT,       Pa. 
BEAVER  FALLS,    *■ 
HARR130URG,       •' 
POTTSTOWN, 
McCONNELLSDUKG, 
TO  WAN  DA, 
EMPORIUM, 
YORK, 

BELLEKONTE, 
HOUTZDALE, 
METZGER  iHomiTi. 
CARLISLE, 


&c. 


Above 


V  Ad- 


September  16th,  187»,  for 

■*-*  Excellence  in  Comfort,  Construction,  and  Durability.  *-*- 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

SI8  ASCH  STBEET,  FHILASEUHIA. 

W-BKND  FOR  FULL,  DKSCRIPTIVE  CIRCtJT,AB. "» 


j^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M^^     WARRANTED.     ru>L2S<lf  x^nL  r,l-r. 

ASTHMA 

Quickly  and 

JOiraSBBOTHEBSftCO., 

s^o«^|uuRtg| 

Blrfpnlh'B  iBdaellwe  CiTUmuF, 
RldtM>Ii-BUmn.  HttlHMl  HUt.  of  Ita*  D.  B. 

^J^>5»5SS.-i«S,.»»^iJ 

nnt  LcMOna  ia  Pbllolocr. 

cmasAiL     FaiidDBLpau.     cmiUQo. 

SCM^ 

f^ilT 

"AN  INDISPENSABLE  VI8IT0R."-N.  t.  oi 


IB  GREATEST  LIVING 

lors.suck  ma  Prof.  Max  Mul. 
Rl.  Hdu.  W.  K.  GladatoBe, 
A.  Froude,  Prof.  Uusley, 
Proctor.Kdw.A.Frecmui, 
:  TyudkU,  Dr.  W.  B.  Cu-- 
Br,  Frances  Pawer  Cnbbe, 
.  Goldwlii  Smith,  The  Duke 
rgyll,  tVm.  Black,  Miaa 
:keray,MrK.  Mulock-Cralk, 
MacdouaJd,  Hra.OUphaut, 
Hardy,  Matthew  Aruold. 


W.  H.  Slallock,  W.  W.  Story,  TourgeQler) 
Ruiklli,  Teniiyaou,  Browulug,  and  aiiaj  olheia, 
are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

Littell's  Living  Age. 


Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand 

MB  tn^'lTh!"  "'Jld'  ^f*"  "'  ™^i"(-™""='  yoarlr.  Ii  pn- 
■Mitet,  with  (mhiKu,  Mini  to  ■!»  weAly  luuc,  «Sl''w?ii°« 
^e  belt  E«.yi,  R™e«,  CritiSm.,  ^lul  ^i  Short  Swcia 
Sketchei  of  Tr.wl  und  DiKovcry,  Poetry,  Scieoiific,  Biol 
graphieaL,  Hiiismail  ■nd  I'oliilul  tDfotmadoo,  from  the  entin 
body  of  Foreign  Pmodiod  Literature. 

only  nuiibciory  freih  tuid  COMPLETE  compiliiion  (rfin  \b. 

ASLS3T  Lxrma  tbitess 

in  ill  brandliai  oT Literal uro,  Stifnce,  Politic!  snd  Art. 

'■  No  other  periodleil  aa  compare  with  Thi  Lrvirio  Aaiin 
ini™t.ndvil«  .  Averiutletha.ura,ofiheb«t  work 
^  »rt."-«c«™  "JSlT/!?^"*  '"  '"•"""•■  "'™"'  I*''''" 

»iiriety  of  rciding-owtttr.  which  ii  well  wonb'whire°io°I^, 
thin  .ny  other  pubMa»lon.-*«/™  >■.--«/. 

best  <crlil  ctorlo  of  the  d».    lu  lufei  ire  tuScieiu  lo  keep 
ited  thought  of  the  bcH 


"  The  nbleit  etuyi  sii 
bete.  .  We  know  of 
world  ofllKnliirtlhiti 
ifttrian,  PkilaJrl/kia. 


]  review,  of  the  dayirelobe  foot 
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Artist  and  his  Mission. 


A  STUDY  IN  ESTHETICS. 


9     .»--■*>••—'•» 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Palatinate  College. 


The  True  and  the  Good  are  acknowledged  subjects  worthy  of  universal  atten- 
tion and  absorbing  interest.  Even  so  is  the  Beautiful,  which  ministers  to  a  side  of 
our  nature  as  legitimate  as  the  intellect  or  the  will.  Beauty  meets  us  everywhere — 
within  us,  without  us,  in  the  world  of  matter,  in  the  kingdom  of  animated  nature,  in 
the  sphere  of  history,  and  in  the  ideal  world,  the  realm  of  Art.  The  latter  is  a 
creation  as  real  as  is  the  physical  universe,  and  as  true  and  substantial  as  goodness 
itself.  But  how  is  the  beautiful,  as  a  creation  of  human  activity,  produced?  It 
is  this  question  which  the  present  work  is  intended  to  answer. 

The  author  tak^s  high  ground  for  the  domain  of  Art  and  the  mission  of  the 
artist.  In  the  treatment  of  his  subject  he  gathers  with  rare  skill  and  sagacity,  and 
with  no  mean  degree  of  philosophical  acumen,  the  germs  of  truth  found  in  contrary 
theories;  and  his  method  may  be  most  justly  described  when  attention  is  called  to 
the  author's  habit  of  basing  his  most  cogent  arguments  in  support  of  his  own  views 
on  those  principles  which  are  either  implied  in  or  admitted  by  the  best  authorities 
of  Germany,  England,  and  America.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of  careful  and 
accurate  thought,  extensive  research,  mature  reflection,  and  profound  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  sphere  of  its  representation  by  the  artist. 

Its  comprehensiveness  of  scope  and  character  fits  it  both  for  text-book  and 
class-room  use  apd  for  the  general  reader.  Its  style  is  as  simple  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  admits,  being  clear,  forcible,  and  entertaining.  It  is  intelligible  to  the 
average  reader,  and  yet  of  sufficient  depth  to  engage  the  cultivated  and  learned.  It 
is  a  scholarly  work  without  being  pedantic  or  abstruse. 

The  movement  toward  a  more  advanced  culture  among  the  foremost  education- 
ists of  our  State  makes  it  a  timely  publication,  and  progressive  teachers  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  study  this  work. 

"It  is  good." — Rev.  E.  E.  IIigbee,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl" 
vania, 

**  It  is  as  good  and  as  profound  as  anything  I  have  ever  read  on  ihe  subject." — Prof.  Nathan 
C.  ScHAEFFER,  PH.D.,  Principal  of  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  JCutUown,  Penna. 

**  I  think  you  have  succeeded  in  making  the  subject  practical." — Rev.  Thomas  G.  ApPLtf,  D.D., 
President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 


12mo,  CLOTH,  EXTRA - PBICE,  $1.60. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Publishers. 

Attention  is  called  to  our  new  and  complete  line  of  FAMILY,  PULPIT,  and 
REFERENCE  BIBLES;  also  to  our  Superior  Edition  of 

THE  TEACHERS'  BIBLE, 

whose  Historical,  Tabular,  Chronological  Tables,  and  illustrated  BIBLE  DIC* 
TIONARY,  render  it  superior  even  to  the  celebrated  Oxford  and  Bagster  Editions. 
It  is  printed  from  clear,  open  type,  and  in  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  pre- 
eminent. 

We  have  also  an  excellent  line  of  Bibles,  Albums,  and  choice  books,  sold  exclu* 
sively  by  subscription. 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  ft  CO.,  Pablishers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  TEXT  BOOKS. 


THE 

Science  and  Art  of  Elocution; 

OR, 

HOW  TO  READ  AND  SPEAK. 

A  SERIES  OP  EXERCISES  FOR  GESTURE,  CALISTHENICS,  AND  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE 

VOICE:  AND  A  COLLECTION  OP  NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  PIPTY 

LITERARY  GEMS  FOR  READING  AND  SPEAKING. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 
Of  the  National  School  of  Oratory. 

THE  AUTHOR,  fully  aware  of  the  great  want  everywhere  felt  for  a  work 
that  would  supply  a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  series  of  exercises  for 
GESTURE.  CALISTHENICS,  and  the  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
VOICE,  has  spent  many  years  in  the  thorough  study  and  development  of  the 
subject,  and  in  the  thorough  contemplation  of  the  many  systems  heretofore  taught. 
As  a  result  of  such  labor,  he  has  produced  at  once  the  most  complete  and  yet  the 
most  simple  system  ever  promulgated,  and  one  that  most  favorably  commends 
itself  as  a  TEXT  to  every  school.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  system  he  has 
judiciously  and  methodically  grouped  his  materials  in  such  manner  and  style  as 
require  the  character  of  study  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  VOICE, 
GESTURE,  STYLE,  and  SPIRIT— and  ever  mindful  of  the  need  of  simplicity— 
that  the  student  might  the  more  readily  and  thoroughly  master  the  subject  in  all  its 
parts  and  bearings. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work  the  author  has  avoided  the  usual  character  of 
such  publications — the  short  introductory  treatise  upon  the  general  principles  of 
Elocution,  followed  by  a  number  of  selections  made  more  from  regard  to  their 
popularity  and  attractive  matter  than  with  a  view  to  their  adaptability  for  develop- 
ing oratorical  ability.  There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  present  a  dazzling  array  of 
authors  from  whose  writings  extracts  have  been  taken,  regardless  of  their  eflficiency 
as  exercises ;  such  a  plan  has  been  scrupulously  avoided  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work.  After  an  EXHAUSTIVE  and  THOROUGH  treatise  on  the  THEORETI- 
CAL and  PRACTICAL  study  of  oratory  in  all  its  branches,  the  author  has  not  only 
covered,  with  great  discrimination  and  judgment,  the  entire  field  occupied  by  bril- 
liant writers,  but  has  been  able  to  select  from  writings  that  are  very  rare  and 
difficult  of  access  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  author  has  at  the  head  of  each  selection  presented  a 
clear  but  concise  paragraph,  containing  the  general  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
study  and  delivery  of  the  piece. 

As  the  latest,  and  at  once  the  most  thorough  and  complete  work  of  its  charac- 
ter, it  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  admirer  or  student  of  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Elocution.  

"  We  regard  it  as  the  best  thing  that  has  come  under  our  observation,  and  desire  to  introduce  it 
at  once.'' — ^J.  Fairbanks,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spring  fields  Mo,     , 

"  I  have  never  met  with  any  other  work  on  the  subject  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  genuine 
useful  ne«is." — James  Hungerford,  Prof,  of  Elocution^  Baltimore,  Md, 

*<  We  have  looked  carefully  through  this  volume,  and  the  more  we  examine  it  the  better  we  like 
it." — American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis, 

<*  We  commend  it  to  our  teachers,  with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  find  it  admirably 
adapted  to  their  wants." — The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 
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For  sale   by  all  Booksellers,  or  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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SCRIBNER'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


TO    BE   PUBLISHED   JANUARY,    1882. 

SCR/BNER'S 

Geographical  Reader 
and  Primer 

FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    READING. 

AND  A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  handiomelj  illnatrated  twelvemo   volnme  of  3S8  p^ea  (includiiig  i6 
pages  of  mspi)  bound  in  full  cloth,  and  with  red  edg;es.    Price,  50  Cent*. 


This  book  is  made  up  of  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  I,  192  pages,'  is  d.  Reader,  of  the  third-reader    grade,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  picturesque  readings,  describing  a  journey  round  the  world, 
based  upon  "  Guyot's  Introduetitm"  and  specially  arranged  for  class  pur- 
poses.     This   Part    is    designed   for  a   Supplementary    Reader    and  ^"^ 
as  a  basis  for  oral  instrm-tion  in  Geography.  oune 

Part  II,  96  pages,  including    16  pages  of  handsomely  colored  and  '■ 

clearly  primed  maps,  is  a  primer  of  Lss.sons  in  Geography.    This  Part,  the  .jj": 
proper  complement  of  Part  I,  is  so  shaped  as   to  be  easily  and  quickly  ' 

mastered  by  beginning  classes  ;   and,  in  a  brief  compass,  by  an  admirable  'Ecnt 

arrangement  of  lessons,  exercises  and  reviews,  presents  1/// /A?  ««n/w/f  p/"  .  . 

a  FIRST  BOOK  on  this  subject.  ^^ 

The  Reader  and  Primer  is  suited  to  accompany,  or  form  a  part  of,  itter 

any   series  of    Geographies.       Its  plan  is  entirely    new,    and    is   formed  5ucli 

upon   the  best  principles  of  teaching,  as  illustrated  at  the  present  time.  le  is 

It  is  a  proper  reaction  from  the  elaborate  and  overloaded  manuals  of  Geog-  is  as 

raphy  so  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  ehildren.  jeen 

With  a  view  to  its  wide  use,  the  price  is  placed  very  low.    It  is  believed  xist- 

that   the  educational  public  desire  well  adapted,  moderately  siteJ,  suhstan-  pro- 

tially  made,  good,  cheap  text-books.  ion. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 
743  A'  745  Broadway,  Neiv    York, 
aj  Hawiev  Stkket,  Boston,  178  Wabash  Avknifb,  Chicago. 

W.  F.  WHITTEMORE,  Afml.  O.  S.  COOK.  Apn^. 
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ARITHMETICS. 

NEW 

Felter's  New   Primary  Arithmetic,  with  or 

without  Ans per  copy. 

Felter's  New   Inter.    Arithmetic,    with    or 

without  Ans per  copy, 

Felter's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  with  or  ^tnth- 

out  Ans per  copy, 

Fdter's  Complete  Arithmetic,  (New  Inter- 
mediate and  Advanced  bound  together,) 
with  or  without  Ans per  copy, 

NOTE.— Fkltkr's  Arithmbtics,  Old  Series,  all  continue  to  be 
published. 

Felter's  Arithmetics  have  always  been  most  popular  and  success- 
ful manuals  for  teaching  numbers.  They  aim  at  practical  class-room  work 
— and  hit  the  mark. 

Felter's  Arithmetics,  in  their  new  shape  are  even  more  popular 
than  in  the  old.  From  their  combination  of  oral  and  written  work 
throughout  all  the  books,  and  their  large  variety  of  practical  examples, 
they  are  favorites  with  the  most  successful  teachers.  When  once  adopted 
and  used,  they  are  never  willingly  given  up. 

The  New  Primary,  lately  published,  now  completes  Scribner's  Series 
of  Arithmetics  (New).  Though  an  entirely  new  work,  it  is  based  upon 
the  old,  retaining  all  the  essential  features  which  give  that  book  its  valua- 
ble character.  Like  the  old,  it  ignores  theoretical  discussions,  technical 
definitions  and  rules,  offers  the  same  wide  scope  for  practice  with  numbers, 
and  in  general  deals  with  the  substance  of  the  subject. 

The  New  Series  presents  a  still  larger  variety  of  practical  examples,  a 
closer  and  improved  grading,  with  simple  drill  card  exercises,  and 
a  wealth  of  useful  illustration  never  before  attained  in  similar  books. 
They  are  printed  and  bound  in  substantial  and  attractive  style,  and  the 
prices  fixed  at  a  moderate  rate. 


From    MANY    OF    THE   PRINCIPALS   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN   NEW  YORK  CITY, 

BROOKLYN.  AND  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Having  carefully  tested  Fbltbr's  Sbribs  of  Arithmbtics  in  the  daily  drill  of  the  class-room,  we 
are  prepared  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  We  especially  admire  the  works  for 
their  CLEAR,  PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  THE  NUMBER  AND  VARIETY 
OF  EXAMPLES  under  each  head,  which  serve  to  fix  the  princiole  in  the  mind,  and  give  quickness  and 
independence  of  thought  in  mathematical  operations.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  important  depart- 
ment of  Fractions  has  received  due  attention  by  this  author.  Felter's  Arithmetics,  we  think,  are 
deservedly  popular,  and  should  be  placed  in  the/rv«/  ranks  of  our  dest  authors. 


*»*  Copiea  of  the  above  works  ivill  be  sent  for  examination  at  introduction  rates.  "When 
text-books  are  adopted  for  classes,  the  examination  charge  ivill  be  cancelled.  A  full  De- 
scriptive Educational  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Supplies  of  booka  for 
first  introduction  on  very  favorable  terms.  Correspondence  and  personal  calls  from  teachers 
and  school-officers  always  welcome. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 

743  &  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


23  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 

W.  F.  WHITTEMORE,  A^tni. 


178  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent. 


For  sale   by  all  Booksellers,  or  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address 
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FROM  THE  ANVIL  TO  THE  PULPIT. 


BY    ROBERT    COLLYER. 


IN  an  address  to  the  students  of  Eastman's 
Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  Robert 
Collyer,  the  distinguished  clergyman,  told 
the  young  men  assembled  before  him  the 
story  of  his  useful  life,  drawing  from  it  cer- 
tain practical  lessons.  His  boyhood  home 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  character  of  the  influ- 
ences under  which  he  grew  up  weredescribed 
at  length.  His  experience  in  learning  the 
trade  of  the  blacksmith ;  the  causes  which 
led  to  his  leaving  England  for  America  and 
to  his  settlement  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  worked  at  bis  trade  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Montgomery  county;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  became  a  preacher,  were 
all  narrated  with  the  freedom  of  one  who 
tells  his  story  by  the  fireside  rather  than 
from  the  platform.  The  New  York  Tril>u»e, 
to  whose  columns  we  are  indebted  for  the 
report  here  given,  referring  editorially  to 
this  address,  speaks  of  it  as  follows  ;  "  Mr. 
Collyer's  life  has  been  almost  a  romance,  in 
the  development  of  the  eloquent  preacher 
from  the  Yorkshire  blacksmith.  The  story 
of  its  progress  would  be  interesting,  told  by 
any  one  and  in  any  way  ;  but  when  given  by 
Mr.  Collyer  himself,  with  all  frankness,  and 
yet  with  entire  modesty,  and  in  his  quaint 
familiar  manner,  it  becomes  one  of  those 
things  which  even  the  hurried  newspaper 
reader  could  not  leave  unread  if  he  would. 
Mr.  Collyer  consented  to  spread  before  the 
students  of  Eastman  College  the  history  of 
his  life,  not,  as  he  says,  '  to  blow  his  own 
trumpet,'  but  that  they  might  learn  some 


lessons  from  it.     It  was  a  favor  too  valuable 

to  be  confined  to  a  few,  and  The  Tribune 
therefore  gives  the  talk  in  full  to  its  readers 
on  another  page."  We  know  few  things 
better  for  insertion  in  The  Jmrnal.  The 
young  man  who  reads  it,  heeding  its  sug- 
gestions, or  the  teacher  who  shall  present 
It  in  whole  or  in  part  to  his  school,  will  be 
doing  good  work  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Some  one  has  said  :  "  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  distinguished  men  have  such 
inferior  children,  and  that  a  great  name  is 
seldom  perpetuated.  The  secret  of  this  is  as 
often  evident ;  the  mothers  have  usually  been 
inferior — mere  ciphers  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence. All  the  splendid  advantages  pro- 
cured by  wealth  and  the  father's  position, 
cannot  supply  this  one  deficiency  in  the 
mother  who  gives  character  to  the  child." 
A  lady  of  distinction  once  said  to  Hon.  S. 
S,  Prentiss:  "I  have  wished  to  see  you, 
for  my  heart  has  often  congratulated  the- 
mother  who  has  such  a  son."  "Rather 
congratulate  the  son  on  having  such  a 
mother,"  was  his  instant  and  heartfelt  re- 
ply. So  Robert  Collyer  would  say,  for  while 
he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  father,  he 
was  pre-eminently  fortunate  in  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  is  indebted  not  only  for  the- 
rare  metal  of  which  he  is  made,  but  also  for- 
the  training  which  kept  him  out  of  vice  and 
urged  him  to  constant  efforts  for  self-im- 
provement. Last  Easter  night  we  heard 
him  preach  in  his  pulpit  in  New  York  upon 
a  theme  suggested  by  the  services  of  the- 
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day — the  loving  interest  which  the  departed 
may  feel  in  dear  ones  left  behind.     In  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  he  narrated  an  incident 
of  his  personal  experience  much  as  follows : 
**  In  my  own  experience,  I  feel  this  to  be 
true.     I  will  tell  you  an  incident  to  which  I 
have  not  before  referred  from  this  pulpit, 
though  in  conversation  I  may  have  spoken 
of  it  to  two  or  three  members  among  you. 
You  may  smile  at  what  you  regard   mere 
fanciful  imagining.     No  matter — I  shall  be- 
lieve it  all  the  same.     While  at  Chicago,  I 
had  gone  one  day  to  a  neighboring  town 
some  miles  distant,  to   fill  the  pulpit  of  a 
brother  clergyman.     After  the  service,  two' 
or  three  friends  and  myself  left  in  a  carriage 
for  home.     We  were  hardly  started  before 
my  mind  seemed  filled  with  thoughts  of  my 
mother.     I  began  talking  of  her,  quoting 
her  quaint  and  forcible  sayings,  and  telling 
anecdote  after  anecdote  which  recalled  her 
force  of  character,  her  strength,  her  tender- 
ness, her  goodness.     My   friends  listened 
with  intense  interest.     We  all  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  the  subject  of  our  conversation, 
unable  indeed  to  think  of  anything  else,  and 
the  long  ride  was  very  soon  at  an  end.     As 
we  drove  up  to  my  house,  my  wife  came  down 
the  steps  to  meet  me,  with  a  telegram  in  her 
hand  that  had  just  come  under  the  sea  from 
far-away  England.     It  announced  the  death 
of  my  mother  but  a  short  time  before.     I 
knew  it  then,  and  I  know  it  now,  that  she 
was  with  me  on  that  afternoon  ride.     She 
■  could  not  go,  even  to  Heaven,  until  she  had 
seen  and  kissed  her  boy !     Smile  if  you  will 
.that  I  should  believe  this,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  believe  it  all  the  same.*' 

Then  followed  an  eloquent  tribute  to  one 

•  of  the  best  of  mothers  from  Mr.  Collyer, 
who  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  being  one 
of  the  best  of  sons.     But  to  the  address,  in 

^which  this  mother  could  not  be  forgotten  : 

REV.  MR.  COLLYER'S  TALK. 

Young  Gentlemen  :  When  Mr.  White  came 
to  see  me  about  this  opening  celebration,  I  was 
not  willing  to  come  and  make  an  address,  be- 
cause I  felt  sure  I  had  nothing  to  say  you  would 
want  to  hear.  But  when  a  man  goes  all  the 
way  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Nantucket  on  such 

.an  errand,  he  is  apt  to  be  in  dead  earnest,  and 
this  was  the  temper  in  which  I  found  your 
friend.     He  said  as  much  as  this,  in  fact — ^that 

.1  must  come,  and  if  I  had  no  lecture  I  could 
give  you  a  talk  which  would  do  just  as'  well  or 
better.  Then  when  the  rogue  saw  this  was  what 
you  would  call  his  best  card,  and  I  said  I  would 
take  a  night  to  think  about  it,  he  said:  "  Please 

•don't  do  that.  I  want  to  leave  by  the  morning 
boat."     And  so  I  was  not  so  well  off  as  the 

.  Scotch  woman  who,  when  the  minister  went  a 

*  courting,  or  rather  wanted  a  wife,  and  said 


"  Noo,  Janet,  I  want  a  wife ;  ana  I  want  ye,  and 
I  want  ye  to  say  yes  this  minute,  because  I  am 
a  verra  busy  man,"  said,  "Yes,  I  will  tak*  ye, 
and  be  glad  o'  ye ;  but,  my  certie,  ye  have  got 
to  court  me  all  the  same."  Your  friend  allowed 
no  time  for  the  courting.  I  had  to  say  yes  right 
off,  and  make  up  my  mind  what  my  talk  would 
be  about,  so  I  said,  "  Suppose  we  call  it  *  From 
the  Anvil  to  the  Pulpit?'  Because  that  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  say  about  anything  I  have 
a  mind  to  ;"  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  tyrant  slept 
better  after  he  had  got  that  promise  than  I  did 
when  I  had  given  it. 

May  I  not  say  further  that  if  I  felt  I  was  going 
to  blow  my  own  trumpet  in  this  talk  to  you  I 
ivould  turn  right  round  and  go  home,  and  should 
feel  that  it  stood  right  in  the  way  of  what  I  want 
to  do  if  you  thought  so .?  Yet  I  must  say  it  looks 
very  much  like  this  when  I  read  the  title  of  my 
discourse,  "  From  the  Anvil  to  the  Pulpit,"  or, 
as  I  might  say,  from  the  factory  to  the  pulpit, 
for  it  was  there  I  began  to  earn  my  living,  be- 
fore I  was  eight  years  old.  Believe  me  when  I 
say  I  want  above  all  things  to  avoid  this  ugly 
and  most  damaging  blunder.  It  is  the  very 
worst  use  a  man  can  make  of  his  life,  and  would 
be  proof  that  I  have  no  business  on  this  platform. 

WHO  made  thee  to  differ  ? 

There  is  one  deep  word  in  the  Bible  no  man 
can  afford  to  forget  who  has  struck  any  such 
good  fortune  as  this  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot, 
and  that  is  Paul's  word,  "  Who  made  thee  to 
differ  ?"  I  could  not  tell  you,  young  gentiemen, 
how  much  I  have  pondered  over  that  word,  or 
how  sure  I  am  that  it  tells  about  all  there  is  to 
tell  of  the  story  of  my  life  from  the  time  when  I 
begin  to  femember  down  to  this  day.  I  must 
tell  you  something  of  my  own  endeavor,  or  the 
lesson  would  be  lost.  It  would  be  more  fatally 
lost  if  I  left  the  impression  on  your  minds  that 
I  am  what  we  call  a  self-made  man.  It  is  a 
vast  distance  from  thaf  lost  little  place  among 
the  Yorkshire  moors  to  Murray  Hill  in  New 
York,  and  from  the  bitter  bondage  of  a  white 
slave  in  a  factory,  in  which  we  had  to  toil  from 
6  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night,  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  a  church  any  man  might  be  proud  of.  I 
can  only  say,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  the  pivotal  truth  is  this :  It  is  not  of 
myself,  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and  then  ask  you, 
who  are  where  I  was  so  many  years  ago,  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  your  gift,  and  how  you  may 
make  some  fair  use  of  it  m  that  position  you  can 
fill  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  world  in  which 
you  live. 

For  I  might  as  well  say,  here  and  once  for 
all,  that  if  your  whole  intention  is  to  take  care 
of  No.  I,  as  the  saying  goes,  my  poor  little  story 
can  be  of  no  use.  I  shall  have  to  say  to  you 
what  a  racy  little  Frenchman  said  to  me  once, 
when  we  had  wrangled  for  half-a-day  about 
another  matter,  "  You  will  go  to  hell,  sare,'* 
and  to  add  that  if  this  is  your  purpose,  to  live 
for  yourself  only,  you  need  not  go  to  hell — it 
will  come  to  you  !  Hence  my  white  hairs  have 
brought  me  this  conviction  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  your  thoroughly  selfish  man  is  the  most 
miserable  creature  on  this  planet.    Do  you  take 
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my  meaning,  then  ?  I  am  not  here  to  blow  my 
own  trumpet.  It  is  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do. 
This  great  /  must  be  used,  or  there  can  be  no 
talk ;  but  through  it  all  you  must  remember  it 
is  but  the  human  pointer  to  the  great  "  I  Am." 

BIRTH  AND   BREEDING. 

It  is  a  gp-eat  thing  for  a  man  to  be  well-born* 
for,  as  the  proverb  runs,  you  cannot  make  a 
whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail.  Only  wh^n  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  this  once  in  a  speech  at  the  West, 
an  ingenious  Yankee  sent  him  such  a  whistle 
by  the  next  mail.  Still,  this  is  the  truth  to  which 
the  proverb  points,  that  what  we  call  good  blood 
is  one  condition  of  success  in  life ;  and  this,  I 
think,  the  Collyer  clan  can  claim.  But  we  can- 
not claim  it  as  the  Adamses  can,  and  the  Quin- 
cys,  and  the  fine  old  families  on  this  river,  for 
we  go  back  to  the  grandfathers  and  the  grand- 
mothers, and  there  we  stop;  and  both  the  men 
were  sailors,  and  both  were  lost  at  sea.  So 
what  I  mean  by  being  well  born  is  this,  that  my 
own  father  was  one  of  the  most  healthful  men  I 
ever  knew,  and  my  mother  one  of  the  most 
healthful  women,  and  he  was  brown  and  she 
was  a  blonde.  My  father's  eyes  were  dark  and 
soft,  and  my  mother's  eyes  were  blue  and 
blended  with  gray,  and  could  snap  fire  and 
make  things  boom.  And  the  family  nose  juts 
out  strong,  and  matches  the  family  chin;  and, 
as  I  heard  Mr.  Emerson  say  once,  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  noses. 

My  father  was  as  good  a  smith  as  ever  stood 
at  an  anvil,  and  that  was  all.  He  had  no  other 
faculty,  except  that  of  striking  a  tune  in  the 
little  meeting-house;  and  you  were  not  sure 
what  the  tune  was  going  to  be  until  he  got  to 
the  end  of  the  first  line.  But  my  mother  was  a 
woman  of  such  faculty,  though  she  could  hardly 
read  or  write,  that  I  believe  if  she  had  been 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  a  70-gun  ship  and 
carry  it  through  a  battle,  give  her  time  to  learn 
the  ropes  and  she  would  do  it.  She  had  in  her, 
also,  wells  of  poesy  and  humor,  and  laughter 
so  shaking  that  the  tears  would  stream  down 
her  face,  and  a  deep,  abiding  tenderness,  like 
that  of  the  saints.  And  this  they  had  in  com- 
mon :  they  were  as  free  from  infections  as  the 
stars.  The  most  woful  fevers  would  break  out 
in  ^e  cottages  all  about  us,  and  decimate  the 
ne^hbors ;  and  they  were  always  on  hand  to 
help,  going  and  coming  as  the  sunshine  goes 
ana  comes,  never  thinking  of  changing  tneir 
garments.  Yet  they  never  caught  a  fever,  nor 
did  any  of  their  children,  nor  felt  the  slightest 
touch  of  fear.  And  this  is  how  I  come  at  the 
guess  that  we  were  well-born.  They  were  so 
healthy,  and  not  like  in  like,  as  the  poet  says, 
but  in  difference ;  and  the  mother  was  beyond 
all  question  thebetter  half  in  those  finer  powers 
on  which  the  children  have  to  draw  for  their 
.chance  in  life.    Moral :  Don't  marry  a  doll. 

Four  things,  as  I  have  learned  my  lesson,  go 
to  make  a  man:  Good  birth,  good  breeding, 
your  own  good  endeavor,  and  the  good  fortune 
which  is  but  another  name  for  the  goodness  of 
God.  And  so  I  want  to  say,  secondly,  that  I 
think  we  were  well-bred.  There  was  what  would 
come  to  M.50  a  week  to  live  on,  while  we  were 


still  about  the  mother*s  knees.  But  provisions 
certainly  were  not  §0  cheap  as  they  are  in  this 
paradise  of  plenty,  nor  are  there  any  free 
schools.  You  must  pay  so  much  a  week  or  go 
ignorant.  Yet  that  mother,  who  is  now  among 
the  saints,  made  this  income  stand  good  for 
enough  to  eat,  two  suits  of  clothes  tor  week- 
day and  Sunday,  house  rent  and  fire,  a  bit  of 
tobacco  and  a  pint  of  beer  for  the  good  man  of 
the  house,  and  all  the  schooling  we  could  take 
until  we  were  big  enough  to  work  in  the  fac- 
tory. Oatmeal  and  milk  and  oat-cake  a  plenty, 
with  a  bit  of  meat  always  for  the  worker,  and 
sometimes  for  the  smaller  fry,  and  a  sip  of  tea 
on  Sundays, 

Stick-jaw  pudding  that  tires  your  chin, 
With  the  marmalade  spread  over  so  thin, 

potatoes  and  salt,  and  then  more  oatmeal,  and 
the  result  is  that  to  this  day  not  one  of  us  know 
what  you  mean  by  what  is  called  a  "system," 
or  a  "  digestion,"  or  a  **  constitution,"  so  strong 
and  sure  are  the  foundations  of  our  lives :  Sun- 
day-school and  church  twice  every  Sunday ;  no 
rewards  and  no  picnics;  and  I  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  any  human  agency  so  great 
and  good,  when  I  ask  how  it  is  I  am  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Messiah  in  New  York,  as  that 
Sunday-school.  A  sound  box  on  the  ear  and 
be  done  with  it,  or  a  swift  smack,  and  then  by- 
and-by  a  kiss  and  a  croon. 

Let  me  make  a  little  picture  of  the  home.  A 
cottage  of  two  rooms  and  an  attic,  looking  right 
into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  away  toward  the 
great  purple  moors.  A  bit  of  green  sward  and 
a  clump  of  roses.  A  bright  open  fire,  and  the 
walls  white  as  driven  snow;  a  floor  so  clean 
that  you  could  eat  your  dinner  on  it  and  only 
hurt  the  floor ;  a  bureau  and  chairs  so  bright 
that  they  shone  like  dim  mirrors;  the  tall  old 
clock  we  cherish  down  there  in  the  city ;  a  lot 
of  willow-ware  for  great  days ;  a  mirror  and 
pictures  that  must  have  cost  hsdf  a  dollar  each 
— pictures  Rubens  could  not  have  painted  to 
save  his  life ;  pure  white  linen,  enough  for  all 
uses,  and  once  a  week  a  good  sound  scrubbing 
with  yellow  soap  that  got  into  your  eyes,  and 
crash  towels  from  top  to  toe.  "  Who  hath  red 
eyes,  who  hath  contention,  who  hath  strife?" 
Solomon  cries,  and  I  answer,  the  Collyer  chil- 
dren in  that  tub,  with  my  mother  to  work  it. 
But  there  and  in  the  snow-white  purity  of  fresh 
lime  and  eternal  scrubbing  was  our  bulwark 
from  the  fever ;  and  there  is  one  reason  why, 
in  these  fifty-seven  years,  I  have  not  been  for 
one  day  sick  in  my  bed.  A  small  shelf  of  books 
— Bunyan,  Crusoe,  Goldsmith's  England,  the 
half  of'^Sanford  and  Merton,  and  the  Bible  with 
lots  of  pictures,  the  Young  Man's  Best  Com- 
panion, the  Pleasing  Instructor,  and  Fleetwood's 
Life  of  Christ. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  I  manage  to  talk 
to  you  in  this  simple  f  axon  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
I  read  Bunyan,  Crusoe  and  Goldsmith  when  I 
was  a  boy,  morning,  noon  and  night.  All  the 
rest  was  task  work;  these  were  my  delight, 
with  the  stories  in  the  Bible,  and  Shakespeare, 
when  at  last  the  mighty  master  came  within  our 
doors.    The  rest  were  as  senna  to  me.    These 
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were  like  a  well  of  pure  water,  and  this  is  the 
first  step  I  seem  to  have  ta^ken  of  my  own  free 
will  toward  the  pulpit.  I  must  go  to  Sunday- 
school,  but  I  could  pick  mv  books  week-days 
from  that  little  shelf.  I  took  to  these  as  I  took 
to  milk,  and,  without  the  least  idea  what  I  was 
doing,  got  the  taste  for  simple  words  into  the 
very  fibre  of  my  nature.  There  was  day-school 
for  me  until  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  then  I 
had  to  turn  in  and  work  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
Sunday-school  until  I  was  fourteen,  and  night- 
school  for  two  winters,  and  all  the  sunshine  the 
hlue-eyed  mother  could  pour  through  the  home, 
and  a  careful  training  in  clean  ways — no  lying, 
no  shirking,  and  no  dishonesty.  I  did  steal  two 
plums  once  from  a  tree,  and  they  were  so  good 
that  I  cannot  repent  of  it  now  when  plums  are 
plenty. 

That  is  the  story  of  our  breeding,  and  this  is 
the  second  moral:  If  the  days  are  not  long 
enough,  sit  up  nights  to  thank  God  for  giving 
you  a  good  mother;  and  now  that  you  are 
away  from  her  side,  think  of  her  watching  you 
tenderly;  and  believe  me  when  I  say  that  if  you 
grieve  her  heart  and  disgrace  her  name  she 
may  forgive  you,  and  God  may  forgive  you,  but 
you  will  never  forgive  yourseli  untu  she  makes 
It  up  with  you  in  Heaven. 

AT  THE  blacksmith's  FORGE. ' 

There  was  another  article  in  our  home  creed. 
It  was  this,  that  the  boys,  of  which  there  were 
four  of  us,  must  learn  a  trade.  It  would  cost 
money,  but  that  must  be  found,  and  if  we  went 
right  on  in  the  factory  we  could  earn  instead  of 
spending;  but  then  we  should  lose  our  rank,  and 
this  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant. 
The  father  was  a  mechanic — we  must  be 
mechanics,  and  then,  though  we  might  never 
rise  any  higher  in  the  world,  weshould  not  fall. 
And  that  was  how  I  came  to  the  anvil,  the  ut- 
most limit,  in  those  days,  of  my  ambition. 
There  was  an  old  blacksmith  away  over  the 
moors,  who  had  taught  my  father,  and  he  was 
willing  to  teach  me.  I  was  rising  fourteen  then, 
and  it  was  time  to  begin.  In  my  father's  time 
this  man  was  a  fine  sober  fellow,  and  a  superb 
workman ;  but  the  years  had  made  havoc  of 
him  without  our  knowing,  and,  boy  as  I  was,  I 
found  in  less  than  a  week  that  Ihaa  gone  to  live 
in  the  home  of  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Still  this 
was  not  the  horror  to  me  it  would  be  to  you. 
The  proverb  says  a  fox  smells  nothing  amiss  in 
his  own  den ;  and  while  our  home  was  what  I 
have  told  you,  we  thought  of  beer  very  much  as 
we  thought  of  bread,  as  the  staff  of  life,  and 
never  imagined  that  anybody  could  condemn 
its  use,  though  they  might  be  sorry  for  its 
abuse.  And  so  I  was  as  familiar  with  beer 
almost  as  I  was  with  bread,  and  quite  as  famil- 
iar as  I  was  with  beef,  while  we  thought  no 
more  of  its  hurting  us  than  you  do  of  yellow 
bread  and  dyspeptic  pies  hurting  you. 

I  found  agam  that  not  only  was  the  poor  old 
man  a  drunkard,  but  the  boys  were  led  to  drink 
a  great  deal' more  than  we  had  ever  thought  of 
in  the  old  home.  We  had  each  one  of  us 
about  a  quart  of  ale  a  day,  and  the  farmers  who 
came  to  the  shop  were  forever  standing  treat. 


It  is  a  very  painful  story,  stretching  over  eight 
years,  very  happy  years  in  many  ways,  but  full 
of  peril  as  you  may  see.  I  went  to  see  an  old 
shopmate  in  the  poorhouse  just  two  years  ago ; 
a  splendid  workman,  but  ruined  by  drink.  The 
poor  fellow  had  heard  that  I  was  about,  and 
had  crept  wearily  over  the  moors  to  find  me ; 
but  we  had  missed  each  other,  and  so  I  went  to 
find  him.  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  story.  I  was  in  some 
sort  manager  at  last,  and  came  home  one  day 
from  another  shop  we  had,  after  an  absence  of 
a  week,  to  find  that  the  old  man,  who  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  my  father's  time,  had  taken 
to  his  bed.  He  had  been  on  a  fearful  drunk, 
and  it  was  his  last.  I  went  in  to  see  him.  He 
looked  up  sadly,  and  said  in  our  native  speech : 
"  I'se  varry  badly,  lad.  I'se  boon  to  dee,  and 
I  want  thee  to  read  me  summat  oot  o'  t'  Bible 
to  get  me  ready."  He  did  not  allude  to  the 
curse  that  had  slain  him,  nor  did  I,  but  I  saw  to 
him  three  months,  and  then  one  morning  as  I 
was  lifting  him,  great  gouts  of  blood  came  well- 
ing out  of  his  chest,  and  he  was  dead.  Why  do 
I  tell  you  this  ?  Was  I  still  a  partaker  in  the 
sin  ?  If  I  had  been,  I  think  poor  Jack  would  not 
have  had  to  hunt  for  me  over  the  moors ;  we 
might  have  been  in*the  same  workhouse. 

The  good  blood  began  to  tell  now,  and  the 
clean  breeding,  and  that  help  of  God  without 
which  a  man*  s  life  is  a  rope  of  sand.  •  It  was 
not  hard  work.  T^e  thing  was  very  simple. 
I  saw  it  was  growing  on  me  to  love  drink,  and 
said :  "  This  will  never  do.  If  I  keep  on  I  shall 
be  in  the  gutter  with  the  old  man.  I  will  never 
tou^h  a  ^lass  of  beer  again,  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  until  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  forever  sure, 
because  in  any  fight  between  a  man  and  a  beer- 
barrel,  the  man  ought  to  win."  I  kept  my  word, 
made  to  myself,  and  that  was  the  second  step 
from  the  anvil  to  the  pulpit ;  and  this  story  needs 
no  moral. 

a  passion  for  reading. 

Still,  it  is  possible  this  had  never  been  done 
but  for  another  grand  force  which  had  come  in 
to  help  me.  From  the  days  when  we  used  to 
spell  out  Crusoe  and  old  Bunyan,  there  had 
grown  up  in  me  a  devouring  hunger  to  read 
books.  It  made  a  small  matter  what  they  were, 
so  thfey  were  books.  Half  a  volume  of  an  old 
encyclopaedia  came  along — the  first  I  had  ^er 
seen.  How  many  times  I  went  through  that  I 
cannot  even  guess.  I  remember  that  I  read 
some  old  reports  of  the  Missionary  Society  with 
the  greatest  delight.  There  were  chapters  in 
them  about  China  and  Labrador.  Yet  I  think 
it  is  in  reading  as  it  is  in  eating ;  when  the  first 
hunger  is  over,  you  beein  to  be  a  little  critical, 
and  will  by  no  means  take  to  garbage  if  you  are 
of  a  wholesome  nature.  And  I  remember  this 
because  it  touches  this  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Hudson.  I  could  not  go  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas of  1839,  2^^  was  feeling  very  sad  about  it 
all,  for  I  was  only  a  boy,  and,  sitting  by  the  fire, 
an  old  farmer  came  in  and  said:  "I  notice 
thou's  fond  o'  reading,  so  I  brought  thee  sum- 
mat  to  read."  It  was  Irving's  '*  Sketch-Book." 
I  had  never  heard  \ii  the  work.  I  went  at  it, 
and  was  "  as  them  that  dream."     No  such  de- 
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light  had  touched  me  since  the  old  days  of 
Crusoe.  I  saw  the  Hudson  and  the  Catskills, 
took  poor  old  Rip  at  once  into  my  heart,  as 
everybody  does,  pitied  Ichabod  while  I  laughed 
at  him,  thought  the  old  Dutch  feasts  a  most 
admirable  thing,  and  long  before  I  was  through, 
all  regret  at  my  lost  Christmas  had  gone  down 
the  wind,  and  I  had  found  out  there  are  books 
and  books.  That  vast  hunger  to  read  never 
left  me.  If  there  was  no  candle.  I  poked  my 
head  down  to  the  fire,  read  while  I  was  eating, 
blowing  the  bellows,  or  walking  from  one  place 
to  another.  I  could  read  and  walk  four  miles 
an  hour.    The  world  centered  in  books. 

There  was  no  thought  in  my  mind  of  any 
p^ood  to  come  out  of  it;  the  good  lay  in  the  read- 
ing. I  had  no  more  idea  of  being  a  minister 
than  you  elder  men  who  were  boys  then  in  this 
town  had  that  I  should  be  here  to-night  to  tell 
this  story.  Now,  give  a  boy  a  passion  like  this 
for  anything,  books  or  business,  painting  or 
firming,  mechanism  or  music,  ana  you  give 
him  thereby  a  lever  to  lift  this  world  and  a 
patent  of  nobility,  if  the  thing  he  does  is  noble. 
There  were  two  or  three  of  my  mind  about 
books.  We  became  companions,  and  gave  the 
roughs  a  wide  berth.  The  books  did  their 
work,  about  that  drink  too,  and  fought  the  devil 
with  a  finer  fire.  I  remember  while  I  was  yet 
a  lad  reading  M acaulay's  great  essay  on  Bacon, 
and  I  could  grasp  its  wonderful  beauty.  There 
has  been  no  time  when  I  have  not  felt  sad  that 
there  should  have  been  no  chance  for  me  at  a 
good  education  and  training.  I  miss  it  every 
day,  but  such  chances  as  were  left  lay  in  that 
everlasting  hunger  to  still  be  reading.  I  was 
tough  as  bend  leather,  and  could  do  the  double 
stint ;  and  so  it  was  that  all  unknown  to  myself 
I  was  as  one  that  soweth  good  seed  in  his  field. 

SPEAKING  IN  METHODIST  MEETING. 

Another  thing  I  remember.  It  fell  out  in  the 
course  of  time  that  as  I  would  walk  over  the 
moors  reading,  something  I  read  would  set  me 
thinking  on  my  own  account,  and  then  at  last  I 
would  talk  it  out  to  myself,  and  to  the  sheep, 
who  were,  by  the  way,  very  good  listeners  in- 
deed. Then  a  vast  and  awful  sorrow  struck 
me,  which  ended  in  my  seeking  the  only  refuge 
there  is  for  a  man  when  the  world  rocks  under 
him  and  life  grows  dark  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
I  began  to  feel  after  God,  and  in  no  long  time 
found  my  way  into  the  Methodist  meeting,  and 
told  them  all  about  it.  They  were  my  old 
neighbors,  had  known  me  some  ten  years ;  and, 
as  the  habit  is  of  that  grand  old  church,  they 
made  me  speak  in  the  meeting,  and  at  last  in- 
vited me  to  preach  for  nothing  a  Sunday  and  find 
myself.  I  think  Miss  Neilson,the  famous  actress, 
who  is  just  dead,  was  a  babe  in  arms  in  one  of 
the  smsdl  places  where  I  first  tried  my  wings, 
aiid  that  I  staved  over  Sunday  with  her  grand- 
father, old  Robert  Bland,  of  Burnsall,  in  Craven. 
I  know  I  lost  all  track  of  time  that  Sunday,  and 
preached  about  two  hours,  which  was  a  great 
shame.  I  had  much  better  have  remembered 
the  advice  of  the  English  judge,  who,  when 
some  one  asked  him  how  long  he  thought  a 
sermon  ought  to  be,  answered, "  twenty  minutes. 


with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.*'  But  there 
I  was,  to  my  own  vast  astonishment,  in  a  pulpit, 
and  though  the  sermon  was  no  doubt  as  poor 
as  poverty,  I  could  say  *'  a  poor  thing,  but  mine 
own,"  and  the  best  I  could  do  up  to  date. 

Before  I  was  born  my  father  wanted  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country,  but  could  never  raise  the 
money;  and  all  through  my  childhood  they 
were  regretting  that  it  still  could  not  be  done. 
So  I  grew  up  with  the  vision  of  this  New  World 
in  my  nature,  and  the  longing  to  come  here 
that  I  might  find  my  way  into  a  wider  life.  I 
wanted  to  be  where  you  do  not  seek  the  work, 
but  the  work  seeks  you  ;  to  be  not  a  mere  cipher 
in  a  monarchy,  but  a  factor  in  a  republic.  I 
bad  no  vote  and  no  voice  in  the  government. 
I  wanted  one.  I  was  compelletl  to  doff  my  cap 
and  bend  before  those  wno  had  money  ana 
rank.  I  hated  It.  Radicalism  was  in  my  bones. 
Radicalism  in  England  thirty  years  ago  was  a 
byword  and  a  hissing.  I  found  the  woman  I 
wanted  for  a  wife.  I  tell  her  now  she  made 
eyes  at  me  when  I  was  preaching.  If  we  had 
a  family,  there  would  be  no  chance  at  an  edu- 
cation for  them,  or  a  rise  in  life.  My  whole 
ambition  still  was  to  make  my  way  as  a  smith, 
but  fifty  cents  was  all  one  got  for  shoeing  a  horse 
all  round  over  there,  and  that  left  a  very  small 
margin.  So  on  a  gleaming  April  day  the  young 
wife  and  husband  set  sail  in  an  old  ship  callea 
the  Roscius,  and  in  the  steerage,  to  seek  our 
fortune  and  to  find  it  in  this  new  world. 

You  have  just  heard  about  the  preaching.  I 
.went  at  it  again,  with  the  old  Yorkshire  burr  in 
my  tongue,  and  my  h's  as  it  might  happen,  but 
usually  wrong.  One  good  brother  told  me 
years  after  he  could  not  understand  one  word 
m  ten  that  I  said,  but  I  made  him  feel  first-rate. 
I  had  to  learn  what  was  really  a  new  tongue, 
and  worse  than  that,  to  unlearn  an  old  one,  old 
almost  as  Chaucer,  and  to  make  my  living  at 
the  anvil.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  there  are 
two  sorts  of  preachers  in  the  Methodist  body. 
One  sort  finas  itself,  and  the  other  is  found.  I 
had  to  find  myself  There  was  no  room  for  me 
in  the  upper  rank,  so  for  ten  years  it  was  hard 
and  steady  hammering  week-days  and  preach- 
ing Sundays,  one  year  on  the  other  side  and 
nine  years  on  this  side.  Now  and  then  some 
poor  fellow  comes  along  and  tells  me  how  little 
ne  gets  for  preaching.  I  have  to  pity  him  from 
my  heart,  and  then  to  tell  him  that  my  salary 
divided  up  among  the  first  ten  years  comes  to 
just  75  cents  a  year,  and  I  got  that  for  three 
sermons  I  had  preached  for  the  Baptists.  Yet 
I  was  a  very  happy  man,  and  shall  be  forever 
grateful  to  my  old  mother  church  for  giving  me 
the  chance.  But  the  time  came  when  I  found 
I  was  no  longer  a  Methodist.  How  it  was  that 
the  old  faith  was  lost  out  of  me  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  discourse,  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  began  to  think  about  as  I  do  now. 
It  fell  out  also  that  I  was  wanted  in  the  West  to 
work  among  the  poor  in  my  dear  old  home  for 
twenty  years,  Chicago.  Then  I  bid  good-by  to 
the  anvil  forever,  and  so  at  last  struck  the 
supreme  joy  of  my  life  as  a  preacher  and  pastor, 
and  was  fairly  landed  for  good  and  all  in  the 
work  I  am  doing  to-day. 
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GUIDED  BY  AN  INWARD  LIGHT. 

I  said  the  fourth  thing  in  a  man's  life  is  that 
good  fortune  which  is  but  another  name  for  the 
good  providence  of  God.  It  would  be  a  fatal 
blunder  to  draw  to  my  conclusion  and  leave 
this  out,  and  my  side  of  the  question  can  be 
stated  in  very  simple  terms.  "  Friends"  follow 
what  they  call  the  "inward  light."  So  far  I 
am  a  "Friend."  In  that  first  great  wrench  of 
leaving  my  mother  country  and  my  mother, 
who  was  a  widow,  this  inward  light  pointed  to 
Pennsylvania.  I  see  now  it  was  the  one  thing 
to  do.  It  shone  for  me  again  when  I  was 
invited  West.  I  went  without  question.  It  was 
the  one  thing  to  do.  When  the  smoke  began 
to  clear  away  af^r  the  great  fire  it  shone  again". 
I  was  to  stay  right  there,  and  beat  my  share  of 
the  burden.  There  was  no  way  open  but  to 
stay,  nor  was  there  any  other  way  so  welcome. 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this  ?  Because  it  is  the  most 
pregnant  truth  you  can  take  to  your  heart. 
That  inward  light  will  be  sure  to  shine  for  you 
in  the  supreme  crisis  of  your  life.  Don't  budge 
one  step  until  you  see  it.  Hang  on  until 
then  to  the  thing  vou  are  doing,  and  do  your 
best;  but  when  it  shines,  don't  argue  or  doubt 
or  fear.  Follow  the  light.  And  don't  call  this 
mere  mysticism.  It  is  the  most  solid  block  of 
common  sense  I  have  to  give  you. 

CONCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS. 

Now  let  me  give  you  in  conclusion  what  you 
would  call  "two  or  three  wrinkles,"  the  pathetic 
cry  of  one  in  his  afternoon  to  youth  in* its  fresh 
morning. 

First,  If  you  want  to  do  well,  keep  well,  if 
you  possibly  can.  Do  not  let  even  your  educa- 
tion rob  you  of  your  health.  It  is  about  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do  under  the  whip  and  spur  of 
a  noble  puipose,  and  it  is  what^ast  numbers 
do  to  their  lifelong  regret.  When  a  fine  painter 
took  the  butcher  to  see  one  of  his  pictures  he 
said:  "Aye,  Maister  Haydon,  it's  a  grand  pic- 
ture, but  1  doubt  whether  you  could  have  done 
it  if  you  had  not  eaten  my  beef."  And  I  think 
there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  remark.  They 
say  base-ball  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
gamblers,  and  that  young  men  of  a  good  breed- 
ing are  shy  of  it.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
think  so.  It  is  the  handsomest  game  that  was 
ever  played,  and  one  of  the  healthiest.  Play 
base-ball,  and  pull  a  boat,  and  get  your  chance 
in  vacation  at  long  tramps  and  hard  beds  and 
rough,  wholesome  Tare ;  eat  well  and  sleep  well ; 
be  as  clean  all  through  and  all  over  as  you  are 
in  a  drawing-room,  and  then  you  will  not  only 
be  able  to  do  your  day's  work  m  this  world  like 
a  man,  but  when  the  years  bring  their  inevitable 
burden  you  will  be  able  to  say  with  Adam  in 
the  play : 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lusty. 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood ; 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 

Frosty  but  kindly. 

Remember  this,  too,  that  with  health  and  and 
strength  to  back  you,  life  means  bard  work. 


and  hard  work  on  long  lines  with  native  ability 
and  good  conduct  means  success.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  this,  as  a  rule,  we  can  trust  is 
always  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  begins 
life  with  no  advantage  of  position  or  patronage 
and  makes  his  way  to  a  good  place.  He  gives 
his  heart  to  what  he  has  to  do,  not  half  the  time 
but  all  the  time,  not  grudgingly  but  gladly,  and 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  salary,  but  because 
he  loves  to  be  at  it  and  makes  the  work  in  a 
good  measure  its  own  reward.  It  shall  come  to 
pass,  if  you  take  hold  like  this,  that  men  will 
say  you  have  a  genius  for  what  you  take  in 
hand.  But  you  will  know  that  one  of  the 
fine  qualities  in  a  genius  for  anything  is  an 
absorbing  love  for  it,  and  the  power  of  intense 
application  by  which  every  other  power  is  set 
to  its  finest  edge  and  directed  to  the  one  great 

?urpose  the  man  holds  in  his  heart  and  brain, 
ou  may  set  this  truth  in  whatever  light  you 
will,  of  business,  or  work  on  the  common  levels, 
or  work  on  the  loftiest  heights,  to  give  your 
heart  to  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  secrets  of  suc- 
cess. It  might  seem  to  you  that  a  great  many 
men  go  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
at  one  jump.  It  is  not  true.  It  is  never  true. 
All  the  men  I  know  who  have  made  a  real  suc- 
cess of  their  life  are  hard  chmbers.  The  other 
way  is  like  the  monkey  toy  of  the  children. 
You  go  up  swiftly  over  the  top,  and  come  down 
head  first  to  begin  again. 

This  story  of  mine  is  of  no  use  to  you  if  you 
forget  that  from  the  day  I  left  the  little  cottage 
to  the  day  I  came  to  New  York,  my  life  divides 
itself  into  sections  of  steady  striving  on  long 
lines.  Twenty -one  years  at  the  anvil  and 
twenty- one  years  in  the  West,  and  in  these  there 
is  no  break  except  that  I  made  to  get  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  New.  And  now  I  see  that 
th^se  forty-two  years  all  belong  together,  and 
in  every  year  something  was  done  for  those  that 
were  still  waiting.  In  some  of  the  later  years  in 
the  shop  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  was  the 
equal,  as  a  preacher,  of  a  good  many  men  who 
did  nothing  else,  and  would  wonder  whether 
I  should  die  as  my  father  did,  at  the  anvil.  But 
then  we  had  a  houseful  of  children,  and  my 
hammer  was  a  capital  weapon  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  and  keep  things  fair  and  true,  so 
not  one  step  would  I  go  until  that  light  shone 
clear  and  I  knew  I  was  on  a  sure  adventure. 

There  is  one  more  word.  When  you  get 
through  with  the  college,  and  take  hold  of 
your  life's  work,  do  not  think  of  making  a  for- 
tune as  the  one  grand  aim  of  your  life,  but  of 
carving  out  a  home,  finding  a  good  true  woman 
for  your  wife,  and  raising,  please  God,  a  good 
family.  I  do  not  cry  down  money.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  servant  and  a  good  friend,  but  it  is 
about  as  cruel  a  master  as  ever  used  a  whip.  A 
shrewd  former  said  to  me  once,  "  Never  marry 
for  money,  my  lad,  marry  for  love ;  but  if  thou 
finds  a  nice  girl  that  has  money,  try  to  love  her." 
I  would  not  say  that  to  you,  but  this :  If  you  find 
the  nice  girl,  some  such  match  for  you  as  my 
mother  was  for  my  father,  and  if  you  love  her, 
marry  her,  if  she  will  have  you,  though  she  has 
not  a  dollar  to  her  name.  This  is  a  sore  evil 
under  our  American  sun,  that  there  should  be 
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such  mishap  and  disaster  in  the  wedded  life. 
It  lies  in  this,  that,  in  the  most  momentous  thing 
we  can  do,  we  so  often  use  the  least  judgment. 
Hear  Story's  description  of  the  Girl  of  the 
Period : 

"  She  is  perfect  to  whirl  in  a  waltz.  And  her 
shoulders  show  well  on  a  soft  divan,  as  she 
lounges  at  night  and  spreads  her  silks,  and 
plays  with  her  bracelets,  and  flirts  her  fan.  But 
is  this  the  thing  for  a  mother  and  wife  ?  Can 
love  ever  grow  on  such  barren  rocks  ?  Is  this 
the  companion  to  take  for  life  ?  You  might  as 
well  marry  a  music-box  !*' 

We  who  have  had  our  turn  want  the  young 
men  of  your  birth  and  breeding  to  raise  a  gen- 
eration of  a  nobler  and  better  type,  boys  and 
girls  strong  of  arm  and  sure  of  foot,  deep-chested, 
sunny-hearted,  full  of  faculty,  and  wholesome 
to  the  innermost  nerve,  and  to  do  this  you  must 
do  two  things ;  give  them  noble  mothers,  and 
don't  "linger  shivering  on  the  brink  and  fear 
to  launch  away,"  but  when  you  know  you  can 
take  care  of  a  home  in  a  simple,  wholesome 
fashion,  go  right  to  work  and  do  it.  Shall  I 
close  with  some  lines  from  a  little  poem  ? 

Speak  thou  the  truth,  let  others  fence, 

And  trim  their  work  for  pay; 
In  pleasant  sunshine  of  pretence 

Let  others  bask  their  day. 
Show  thou  the  light.     If  conscience  gleam, 

Set  not  thy  bushel  down, 
The  smallest  spark  may  send  a  beam 

O'er  hamlet,  tower  and  town. 
Woe  unto  him,  on  safety  bent. 

Who  creeps  from  age  to  youth. 
Failing  to  grasp  his  life's  intent 

Because  he  fears  the  truth. 
Be  true  to  every  inmost  thought, 

And  as  thy  thought^  thy  speech. 
What  thou  hast  not  by  striving  bought 

Presume  not  thou  to  teach. 
Then  each  wild  gust  the  mist  shall  clear 

We  now  see  darkly  through. 
And  justified  at  last  appear 

The  true  in  Him  that's  true. 


»  •  ^ 


TEACHING  SANITATION. 


THE  latest  number  of  the  Clinique  pub- 
lishes the  eloquent  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  at  the  opening  of 
the  twenty-second  annual  session  of  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  and  Hospital.  The 
ignorance  of  anatomy  and  hygiene  ascribed 
by  the  speaker  to  the  American  school-boy 
and  girl  applies  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
youth  sent  out  into  real  life  with  no  further 
preparation  than  our  common  schools  afford. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  best  public  schools 
in  which  these  subjects  receive  a  liberal 
measure  of  attention.  To  those  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  instruction  given  in  these 
schools,  this  fact  only  serves  to  give  emphasis 
to  Dr.  Gregory's  description  of  the  state  of 
ignorance  of  the  of  laws  of  life  and  health  in 


which  our  common  schools  dismiss  their 
wards  into  the  alleys  and  lanes  and  highways 
of  after-school  life. 

But  it  is  not  our  common  schools  alone 
that  are  found  wanting  in  this  matter  of  ex- 
pounding and  inculcating  sanitation.  Schools 
of  superior  instruction — ^high  schools,  acad- 
emies and  colleges — ^give  it  sli^t  attention. 

Even  medical  colleges  are  sadly  at  fault. 
They  train  men  and  women  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  art  of  healing,  but  lay  slight 
stress,  compared  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  on  the  duty  of  physicians  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  sickness.  Here 
is  a  part  of  what  the  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  recently  told  the  Professor 
and  candidates  for  medical  diplomas  and 
their  guests  on  both  of  these  topics ; 

It  was  asserted  in  1874  that,  out  of  all  the 
medical  schools  in  America,  only  thirteen  in- 
cluded hygiene  in  their  courses  of  instruction. 
How  much  better  is  it  to-day  ?  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  announcements 
of  several  medical  colleges  for  the  lectureship  on 
Hygiene,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
one  in  which  a  full  course  of  sanitary  science  is 
provided.  Boards  of  Health  are  being  organ- 
ized in  most  of  the  States  and  great  cities  of 
our  country.  A  National  Board  of  Health,  in 
league  with  a  National  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, is  waking  the  continent  from  the  centre  to 
the  sea,  to  the  great  questions  of  preventive 
medicine.  Public  health  officers  are  wanted 
by  the  hundred — ^trained  men  of  knowledge 
and  skill  to  lead  the  people  and  to  guard  from 
pestilences  our  numerous  cities.  Where  shall 
we  look  for  the  men  for  this  greaf  public  trust, 
except  among  the  graduates  of  our  medical 
schools?  Public  good  demands  that  this  lack 
should  be  met.  May  I  not,  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  outside  population  which  I 
represent,  and  in  whose  cause  I  make  this  plea, 
ask  the  medical  colleges  of  our  State,  this  and 
all  others,  to  add  to  their  chairs,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  it,  one  from  which  the  mil  and 
large  discussion  of  sanitation,  public  and  pri- 
vate, shall  be  heard  ? 

And  as  all  true  social  progress  implies  and 
demands  the  progress  of  the  people  in  some 
line,  may  we  not  ask  of  the  medical  profession 
the  voice  of  their  counsel,  and  the  weight  of 
their  influence,  that  the  elements  of  Hygiene 
and  of  sanitary  science  shall  find  their  way  into 
all  the  schools  where  the  children  of  the  people 
are  trained  and  informed  for  fhe  duties  of  their 
lives  ? 

We  can  find  multitudes  of  school-boys  who 
can  tell  us  the  ^uthemmost  cape  of  Kam- 
schatka,  but  who  cannot  tell  the  place  of  their 
own  stomachs  or  livers.  They  know  the  heart 
of  the  wild  African  continent,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  the  structure  or  functions  of  their 
own  hearts.  This  red  river  of  life  that  courses 
through  their  own  bodies  is  wholly  unknown 
to  them,  but  they  can  tell  the  river  system 
which  drains  the  northern  slopes  of  Asia.    The 
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knowledge  on  which  their  own  life  and  health 
hangs  depending  is  not  taught  them,  and  the 
simple  sanitary  processes  which  might  save 
health  and  life  are  never  mentioned.  We  ask 
the  medical  profession  to  see  that  these  things 
also  go  into  the  schools;  that  some  years  are 
taken  off  from  the  study  of  the  everlasting  arith- 
metic, and  the  almost  useless  geography,  which 
teaches  simjRy  that  this  insignificant  place  is 
here,  and  that  place  is  there,  and  another  place 
is  yonder,  and  that  these  years  be  given  to 
studying  the  world  within,  the  wonderful  world 
of  their  own  bodies,  and  those  laws  of  life  and 
health  which  may  help  them  to  guard  against 
needless  suffering  and  sickness,  and  to  live 
safe  and  strong  amid  nature*s  forces. 


»  •  ^ 


ONE  NOVEMBER  DAY. 


BY  MRS.  A.  ELMORE. 


IN  a  very  cosy  room,  on  the  top  floor  of 
one  of  the  tall  houses  in  this  city,  there 
lives  a  beautiful  old  lady.  Her  snow-white 
hair  is  combed  in  a  pretty,  old-fashioned 
way,  with  puffs  and  side-combs ;  she  always 
has  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  on,  either 
pushed  up  upon  her  shining  hair,  or  resting 
on  her  aristocratic  nose  while  she  looks  at 
her  visitor  with  a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  smiles  as  she  talks — ^a  smile  that  none 
can  forget,  there  is  so  much  sincerity  in  it. 
But  when  she  leaves  her  arm-chair  and 
crosses  the  floor,  she  limps  badly.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  for  her  to  say  a  word  about  her 
lameness,  and  she  is  so  refined  and  reserved 
in  manner  that  few  persons  would  dare  to 
inquire  how  it  happened  that  she  was  so 
badly  afflicted. 

To  a  few  of  her  most  intimate  friends  the 
story  is  known,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  the 
readers  of  Tlie  Companion,  Her  home  was 
in  Connecticut.  Her  father  and  mother 
died  longer  ago  than  she  can  remember. 
She  had  no  brother  or  sister,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  woman  whose  children  had 
already  grown  up.  She  was  a  timid  child, 
and  consequently  many  of  those  who  knew 
her  teased  her,  instead  of  trying  to  overcome 
her  timidity.  When  she  was  seven  years 
old  she  was  very  active,  and  very  lovely  in 
form  and  feature,  as  well  as  in  her  disposi- 
tion. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  to  read,  she  at- 
tended the  village  school,  although  her 
little  heart  quaked  with  fear  when  the  chil- 
dren played  rudely  and  shouted  and 
screamed,  as  children  sometimes  do.  One 
bright  November  day,  when  there  had  been 
frost  enough  to  make  the  roads  a  little 
rough,  and  just  sunshine  enough  to  thaw 


the  edges  of  the  wagon  tracks  and  foot- 
prints and  make  them  slippery,  little 
Catharine  was  so  happy  over  the  fact  that 
her  lesson  was  well  learned,  and  that  her 
teacher  had  kissed  her  cheek  and  praised 
her,  that  when  school  was  dismissed  she 
did  not  wait  for  the  other  children  to  go 
out,  but  ran  out  with  them  in  her  haste  to 
tell  the  news  at  home.  A  rude  boy  jostled 
her;  her  little  feet  slipped,  and  down  she 
went  face  first  on  the  frozen  ground.  She 
did  not  move  or  cry  out,  and  the  cruel- 
hearted  boy  who  had  knocked  her  down 
caught  hold  of  one  foot  and  dragged  her 
bumpity-bump  for  some  distance,  calling 
out,  "  I've  got  a  dead  gii4,  I've  got  a  dead 
girl."  Some  of  the  other  scholars  inter- 
fered, and  lifted  the  little  limp  figure  up  to 
carry  it  home. 

They  thought  she  was  quite  dead,  and 
the  thoughtless  boy  hid  away  in  an  old 
barn  all  the  evening,  not  because  of  shame, 
but  for  fear  he  would  be  locked  up  in  jail. 
At  night  he  came  out  of  his  shelter  and 
managed  stealthily  to  peep  into  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  where  the  doctors  and 
neighbors  were  working  over  the  poor  little 
bruised  body;  he  heard  her  scream  with 
pain,  so  he  knew  she  was  not  dead ;  and 
then  he  went  home  to  his  supper.  He 
could  not  have  had  a  very  good  mother,  or 
he  would  have  been  taught  to  be  gentle 
with  all  living  creatures. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  is  living  yet  or 
not,  but  if  he  is,  I  hope  that  he  never  quite 
forgot  the  suffering  he  had  caused,  and 
that  he  has  warned  other  boys  to  be  kind 
and  thoughtful. 

As  the  little  girl  grew  up,  she  continued 
to  suffer  terribly  from  spinal  trouble,  and 
for  years  walked  with  a  crutch ;  but  she 
very  bravely  learned  to  do  without  that, 
and  walk  on  the  toes  of  one  foot  so  as  not 
to  limp  quite  so  badly.  Everybody  who 
knows  her  loves  her ;  she  is  so  kindly  and 
cheerful,  her  room  is  always  a  pleasant 
place  to  visit;  she  has  several  pet  birds, 
and  they  are  very  amusing — each  one  is 
jealous  if  she  speaks  to  the  other.  She  has 
forgiven  the  one  who  has  caused  her  so 
much  trouble,  and  would  be  just  as  kind  to 
him  as  to  any  one  if  he  needed  her  assist- 
ance. 

How  different  her  life  would  have  been 
had  she  grown  up  with  the  perfect  form 
and  health  which  her  early  childhood 
promised.  The  human  body  is  a  very 
delicate  structure,  and  a  very  slight  blow 
may  destroy  the  perfection  of  it  for  life ;  a 
slap  over  the  ears  may  cause  deafness ;  dust 
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thrown  into  the  eyes  raay  destroy  their 
sight,  and  there  are  many  sad  instances  of 
little  children  falling  and  becoming  idiotic 
from  injury  to  the  head.  The  thoughtful 
people  who  consider  the  happiness  of  those 
around  them  are  the  most  valuable  members 
of  society,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  boy  and  girl  to  be  useful,  honorable, 
pure-minded,  loving  and  lovable,  as  well  as 
learned  and  prosperous. 

Scholar's  Companion. 


»  •  ^ 


THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 

NO.  II. 


BY  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY. 


THEN  again,  you  must  learn  something 
of  the  language  of  science.  If  you 
travel  in  a  country  with  no  knowledge  of 
its  language,  you  can  learn  very  little  about 
it :  and  in  the  same  way  if  you  are  to  go  to 
books  to  find  answers  to  your  questions, 
you  must  know  something  of  the  language 
they  speak.  You  need  not  learn  hard  scien- 
tific names,  for  the  best  books  have  the 
fewest  of  these ;  but  you  must  really  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  ordinary  words. 

For  example,  how  few  people  can  really 
explain  the  difference  between  a  solids  such 
as  the  wood  of  the  table ;  a  liquid j  as  water ; 
and  a  gasy  such  as  I  can  let  off  from  this 
*gas-jet  by  turning  the  tap.  And  yet  any 
child  can  make  a  picture  of  this  in  his  mind, 
if  only  it  has-been  properly  put  before  him. 

All  matter  in  the  world  is  made  up  of 
minute  parts  or  particles ;  in  a  solid  these 
particles  are  locked  together  so  tightly  that 
you  must  tear  them  forciby  apart  if  you 
wish  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  solid  piece. 
If  I  break  or  bend  this  wood  I  have  to 
force  the  particles  to  move  round  each 
other,  and  I  have  great  difficulty  in  doing 
it.  But  in  a  liquid,  though  the  particles  are 
still  held  together,  they  do  not  cling  so 
tightly,  but  are  able  to  roll  or  glide  round 
each  other,  so  that  when  you  pour  water 
out  of  a  cup  on  to  a  table,  it  loses  its  cup- 
like shape  and  spreads  itself  out  fiat. 
Lastly,  in  a  gas  the  particles  are  no  longer 
held  together  at  all,  but  they  try  to  fiy  away 
from  each  other;  and  unless  you  shut  a  gas 
in  tightly  and  safely,  it  will  soon  have 
spread  all  over  the  room. 

A  solid,  therefore,  will  retain  the  same 
bulk  and  shape  unless  you  forcibly  alter  it ; 
a  liquid  will  retain  the  same  bulk,  but  not 
the  same  shape,  if  it  be  left  free ;  a  gas  will 
not  retain  either  the  same  bulk  or  the  same 
shape,  but  will  spread  over  as  large  a  space 


as  it  can  find  wherever  it  can  penetrate. 
Such  simple  things  as  these  you  must  learn 
from  books  and  by  experiment. 

Then  you  must  und!erstand  what  is  meant 
by  chemical  attraction;  and  though  I  can 
explain  this  roughly  here,  you  will  have  to 
make  many  interesting  experiments  before 
you  will  really  learn  to  know  this  wonderful 
fairy  power.  If  I  dissolve  sugar  in  water, 
though  it  disappears  it  still  remains  sugar, 
and  does  not  join  itself  to  the  water.  I 
have  only  to  let  the  cup  stand  till  the  water 
dries,  and  the  sugar  will  remain  at  the  bot- 
tom. There  has  been  no  chemical  attrac- 
tion here. 

But  now  I  will  put  something  else  in 
water  which  will  call  up  the  fairy  power. 
Here  is  a  little  piece  of  the  metal  potassium, 
one  of  the  simple  substances  of  the  earth ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  split  it  up  into 
other  substances — wherever  we  find  it,  it  is 
always  the  same.  Now  if  I  put  this  piece 
of  potassium  on  the  water,  it  does  not  dis- 
appear quietly  like  the  sugar.  See  how  it 
rolls  round  and  round,  fizzing  violently, 
with  a  blue  flame  burning  round  it,  and  at 
last  goes  off  with  a  pop.  What  has  been 
happening  here? 

You  must  first  know  that  water  is  made 
of  two  substances,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  these  are  not  merely  held  together,  but 
are  joined  so  completely  that  they  have  lost 
themselves  and  have  become  water;  and 
each  atom  of  water  is  made  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 

Now  the  metal  potassium  is  devotedly 
fond  of  oxygen,  and  the  moment  I  threw  it 
on  the  water  it  called  the  fairy  **  chemical 
attraction'*  to  help  it,  and  dragged  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  out  of  the  water  and 
joined  them  to  itself.  In  doing  this  it  also 
caught  part  of  the  hydrogen,  but  only  half, 
and  so  the  rest  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 
No,  not  in  the  cold  !  for  the  potassium  and 
oxygen  made  such  a  great  heat  in  clashing 
together  that  the  rest  of  the  hydrogen  be- 
came very  hot  indeed,  and  sprang  into  the 
air  to  find  some  other  companion  to  make 
up  for  what  it  had  lost.  Here  it  found 
some  free  oxygen  floating  about,  and  it 
seized  upon  it  so  violently,  that  they  made 
a  burning  flame,  while  the  potassium  with 
its  newly-found  oxygen  and  hydrogen  sank 
down  quietly  into  the  water  ^s  potash.  And 
so  you  see  we  have  got  quite  a  new  sub- 
stance,/^Ajj^,  in  the^basin;  made  with  a 
great  deal  of  fuss  by  chemical  attraction 
drawing  different  atoms  together. 

When  you  can  really  picture  this  power 
to  yourself  it  will  help  you  very  much  to 
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understand  what    you    read    and  observe 
about  nature. 

Next,  as  plants  grow  around  you  on  every 
side,  and  are  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
world,  you  must  also  learn  something  of  the 
names  of  the  different  parts  of  a  flower,  so 
that  you  may  understand  those  books  which 
explain  how  a  plant  grows  and  lives  and 
forms  its  seeds.  You  must  also  know  the 
common  names  of  the  parts  of  an  animal, 
and  of  your  own  body,  so  that  you  may  be 
interested  in  understanding  the  use  of  the 
different  organs;  how  you  breathe,  and 
how  your  blood  flows;  how  one  animal 
walks,  another  flies,  and  another  swims. 
Then  you  must  learn  something  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  you  may 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  river,  a  plain,  a 
valley,  or  a  delta.  All  these  things  are  not 
difficult ;  you  can  learn  them  pleasantly  from 
simple  books  on  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
physiology,  and  physical  geography;  and 
when  you  understand  a  few  plain  scientific 
terms,  then  all  by  yourself,  if  you  will  open 
your  eyes  and  ears,  you  may  wander  happily 
in  the  fairy-land  of  science.  Then  wher- 
ever you  go  you  will  find 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  part  of  our 
subject.  When  you  have  reached  and 
entered  the  gates  of  science,  how  are  you 
to  use  and  enjoy  this  new  and  beautiful 
land? 

This  is  a  very  important  question,  for 
you  may  make  a  twofold  use  of  it.  If  you 
are  only  ambitious  to  shine  in  the  world, 
you  may  use  it  chiefly  to  get  prizes,  to  be 
at  the  top  of  your  class,  or  to  pass  in  ex- 
aminations ;  but  if  you  also  enjoy  discov- 
ering its  secrets,  and  desire  to  learn  more 
and  more  of  nature,  and  to  revel  in  dreams 
of  its  beauty,  then  you  will  study  science 
for  its  own  sake  as  well.  Now,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  win  prizes  and  be  at  the  top  of 
your  class,  for  it  shows  that  you  are  indus- 
trious; it  is  a  good  thing  to  pass  well  in 
examinations,  for  it  shows  that  you  are 
accurate ;  but  if  you  study  science  for  this 
reason  onlyy  do  not  complain  if  you  find  it 
dull,  and  dry,  and  hard  to  master.  You 
may  learn  a  great  deal  that  is  useful,  and 
nature  will  answer  you  truthfully  if  you  ask 
your  questions  accurately,  but  she  will  give 
you  dry  facts,  just  sufh  as  you  ask  for.  If 
you  do  not  love  her  for  herself,  she  will 
never  take  you  to  her  heart. 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  complain 
that  science  is  dry  and  uninteresting.  They 
forget  that  though  it  is  necessary  to  learn 


accurately,  for  so  only  we  can  arrive  at 
truth,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  love  kngwl- 
edge  and  make  it  lovely  to  those  who  learn ; 
and  to  do  this  we  must  get  at  the  spirit 
which  lies  under  the  facts.  What  child 
that  loves  its  mother's  face  is  content  to 
know  only  that  she  has  brown  eyes,  a 
straight  nose,  a  small  mouth,  and  hair 
arranged  in  such  and  such  a  manner?  No, 
it  knows  that  its  mother  has  the  sweetest 
smile  of  any  woman  living-;  that  her  eyes 
are  loving,  her  kiss  is  sweet,  and  that  when 
she  looks  grave,  then  something  is  wrong 
which  must  be  put  right.  And  it  is  in  this 
way  that  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  fairy- 
land of  science  must  love  nature. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  when  a  piece  of 
potassium  is  thrown  on  water  the  change 
which  takes  place  is  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula K+HaO^KHO  +  H.  But  it 
is  better  still  to  have  a  mental  picture  of  the 
tiny  atoms  clasping  each  other,  and  min- 
gling so  as  to  make  a  new  substance,  and  to 
feel  how  wonderful  are  the  many  changing 
forms  of  nature.  It  is  useful  to  be  able  to 
classify  a  flower  and  to  know  that  the  but- 
tercup belongs  to  the  Family  Ranunculaceae, 
with  petals  free  and  definite^  stamens  hypogy- 
nous  and  indefinite ,  pistil  apocarpous.  But 
it  is  far  sweeter  to  learn  about  the  life  of  the 
little  plant,  to  understand  why  its  peculiar 
flower  is  useful  to  it,  and  how  it  feeds  itself, 
and  makes  its  seed.  No  one  can  love  dry 
facts;  we  must  clothe  them  with  real  mean- 
ing and  love  the  truths  they  tail,  if  we  wish 
to  enjoy  science. 

Let  us  take  an  example  to  show  this.  I 
have  here  a  branch  of  white  coral,  a  beauti- 
ful, delicate  piece  of  nature's  work.  We 
will  begin  by  copying  a  description  of  it 
from  one  of  those  class-books  which  sup- 
pose children  to  learn  words  like  parrots, 
and  to  repeat  them  with  just  as  little  under- 
standing. 

*  *  Coral  is  formed  by  an  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Radiates^  sub- 
kingdom  Polypes,  The  soft  body  of  the 
animal  is  attached  to  a  support,  the  mouth 
opening  upwards  in  a  row  of  tentacles. 
The  coral  is  secreted  in  the  body  of  the 
polyp  out  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
sea.  Thus  the  coral  animalcule  rears  its 
polypidom  or  rocky  structure  in  warm  lati- 
tudes, and  constructs  reefs  or  barriers  round 
islands.  It  is  limited  in  range  of  depth 
from  25  to  30  fathoms.  Chemically  con- 
sidered, coral  is  carbonate  of  lime;  physio- 
logically, it  is  the  skeleton  of  an  animal ; 
geographically,  it  is  characteristic  of  warm 
latitudes,  especially  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
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This  description  is  correct,  and  even  very 
fairly  complete,  if  you  know  enough  of  the 
subject  to  understand  it.  But  tell  me,  does 
it  lead  you  to  love  my  piece  of  coral? 
Have  you  any  picture  in  your  mind  of  the 
coral  animal,  its  home,  or  its  manner  of 
working  ? 

But  now,  instead  of  trying  to  master  this 
dry,  hard  passage,  take  Mr.  Huxley's  penny 
lecture  on  **  Coral  and  Coral  Reefs,"  and 
with  the  piece  of  coral  in  your  hand,  try 
really  to  learn  its  history.  You  will  then 
be  able  to  picture  to  yourself  the  coral 
animal  as  a  kind  of  sea-anemone,  something 
like  those  which  you  have  often  seen,  like 
red,  blue,  or  green  flowers,  putting  out 
their  feelers  in  sea-water  on  our  coasts,  and 
drawing  in  the  tiny  sea-animals  to  digest 
them  in  that  bag  of  fluid  which  serves  the 
sea-anemone  as  a  stomach.  You  will  learn 
how  this  curious  jelly  animal  can  split  itself 
in  two,  and  so  form  two  polyps,  or  send  a 
bud  out  of  its  side  and  so  grow  up  into  a 
kind  of  *'tree  or  bush  of  polyps,"  or  how 
it  can  hatch  little  eggs  inside  of  it  and-throw 
out  young  ones  from  its  mouth,  provided 
with  little  hairs,  by  means  of  which  they 
swim  to  new  resting  places.  You  will  learn 
the  difference  between  the  animal  which 
builds  up  the  red  coral  as  its  skeleton,  and 
the  group  of  animals  which  build  up  the 
white ;  and  you  will  look  with  new  interest 
on  our  piece  of  white  coral,  as  you  read 
that  each  of  those  little  cups  on  its  stem 
with  delicate  divisions  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  has  been  the  home  of  a  separate 
polyp,  and  that  from  the  sea-water  each 
little  jelly  animal  has  drunk  in  carbonate  of 
lime  as  you  drink  in  sugar  dissolved  in 
water,  and  then  has  used  it  grain  by  grain 
to  build  that  delicate  cup  and  add  to  that 
coral  tree. 

We  cannot  stop  to  examine  all  about  coral 
now,  we  are  only  learning  how  to  learn, 
but  surely  our  specimen  is  already  begin- 
ning to  grow  interesting;  and  when  you 
have  followed  it  out  into  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  wild  waves  dash  restlessly 
against  the  coral  trees,  and  have  seen  these 
tiny  drops  of  jelly  conquering  the  sea  and 
building  huge  walls  of  stone  against  the 
rough  breakers,  you  will  hardly  rest  till  you 
know  all  their  history.  Look  at  that  curi- 
ous circular  island  sometimes  seen  in  pic- 
tures, covered  with  palm  trees;  it  has  a 
large  smooth  lake  in  the  middle,  and  the 
bottom  of  this  lake  is  covered  with  blue, 
red  and  green  jelly  animals,  spreading  out 
their  feelers  in  the  water  and  looking  like 
beautiful  flowers ;  and  all  round  the  outside 


of  the  island  similar  animals  are  to  be  seen 
washed  by  the  sea  waves.  Such  islands  as 
this  have  been  built  entirely  by  the  coral 
animals,  and  the  history  of  the  way  in 
which  the  reefs  have  sunk  gradually  down, 
as  the  tiny  creatures  added  to  them  inch  by 
inch,  is  as  fascinating  as  the  story  of  the 
building  of  any  fairy  palace  in  the  days  of 
old.  Read  all  this,  and  then,  if  you  have  no 
coral  of  your  own  to  examine,  go  to  some 
large  museum  and  see  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens in  the  glass  cases  there,  and  think 
that  they  have  been  built  up  under  the  roll- 
ing surf  by  the  tiny  jelly  animals ;  and  then 
coral  will  become  a  real  living  thing  to  you, 
and  you  will  love  the  thoughts  it  awakens. 

But  people  often  ask.  What  is  the  use  of 
learning  all  this?  If  you  do  not  feel  by 
this  time  how  delightful  it  is  to  fill  your 
mind  with  beautiful  pictures  of  nature,  per- 
haps it  would  be  useless  to  say  more.  But 
in  this  age  of  ours,  when  restlessness  and 
love  of  excitement  pervade  so  many  lives, 
is  it  nothing  to  be  taken  out  of  ourselves 
and  made  to  look  at  the  wonders  of  nature 
going  on  around  us  ?  Do  you  never  feel 
tired  and  "out  of  sorts,"  and  want  to  creep 
away  from  your  companions,  because  they 
are  merry  and  you  are  not  ?  Then  is  the 
time  to  read  about  the  stars,  and  how 
quietly  they  keep  their  course  from  age  to 
age  ;  or  to  visit  some  little  flower,  and  ask 
what  story  it  has  to  tell ;  or  to  watch  the 
clouds,  and  try  to  imagine  how  the  winds 
drive  them  across  the  sky.  No  person  is  so 
independent  as  he  who  can  find  interest  in 
a  bare  rock,  a  drop  of  water,  the  foam  of 
the  sea,  the  spider  on  the  wall,  the  flower 
under  foot,  or  the  stars  overhead.  And 
these  interests  are  open  to  everyone  who 
enters  the  fairy-land  of  science. 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  this  study  to  see 
that  there  is  a  law  and  purpose  in  every- 
thing in  the  Universe,  and  it  makes  us 
patient  when  we  recognize  the  quiet  noise- 
less working  of  nature  all  around  us.  Study 
light,  and  learn  how  all  color,  beauty,  and 
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liH  depend  on  the  sun's  rays ;  note  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  air,  regular  even 
in  their  apparent  irregularity,  as  they  carry 
heat  and  moisture  all  over  the  world. 
Watch  the  water  flowing  in  deep  quiet 
streams,  or  forming  the  vast  ocean  ;  and 
then  reflect  that  every  drop  is  guided  by 
invisible  forces  working  according  to  fixed 
laws.  See  plants  springing  up  under  the 
sunlight,  learn  the  secrets  of  plant  life,  and 
how  their  scents  and  colors  attract  the  in- 
sects. Read  how  insects  cannot  live  with- 
out plants,  nor  plants  without  the  flitting 
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butterfly  or  the  busy  bee.  Realize  that  all 
this  is  worked  by  fixed  laws,  and  that  out 
of  it  (even  if  sometimes  in  suffering  and 
pain)  springs  the  wonderful  universe  around 
us.  And  then  say,  can  you  fear  for  your 
own  little  life,  even  though  it  may  have  its 
troubles?  Can  you  help  feeling  yourself  a 
part  of  this  guided  and  governed  nature  ?  or 
doubt  that  the  power  which  fixes  the  laws  of 
the  stars  and  of  the  tiniest  drop  of  water — 
that  made  the  plant  draw  power  from  the 
sun,  the  tiny  coral  animal  its  food  from  the 
dashing  waves ;  that  adapted  the  flower  to 
the  insect  and  the  insect  to  the  flower — is 
also  moulding  your  life  as  part  of  the  great 
machinery  of  the  universe,  so  that  you  have 
only  to  work,  and  to  wait,  and  to  love  ? 

We  are  all  groping  dimly  for  the  Unseen 
Power,  but  no  one  who  loves  nature  and 
studies  it  can  ever  feel  alone  or  unloved  in 
the  world.  Facts,  as  mere  facts,  are  dry 
and  barren,  but  nature  is  full  of  life  and 
love,  and  her  calm  unswerving  rule  is  tend- 
ing to  some  great  though  hidden  purpose. 
You  may  call-  this  Unseen  Power  what  you 
wijl — may  lean  on  it  in  loving,  trusting 
faith,  or  bend  in  reverent  and  silent  awe  ; 
but  even  the  little  child  who  lives  with  na- 
ture and  gazes  on  her  with  open  eye,  must 
rise  in  some  sense  or  other  through  nature 
to  nature's  God. 


►  •  ^ 


COMPOSITION. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  IN  VARIETY. 


NEVER  tell  a  child  to  *'sit  down  and 
write  a  composition.*'  Gather  a  class 
of  little  people  around  you;  hold  up  an 
object;  a  fruit  of  some  kind,  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  a  nut,  a  cotton-pod,  a  toy  animal, 
a  picture — ^anything  on  which  you  or  they 
possess  facts  ;  talk  and  ask  questions  for  ten 
minutes.  Let  them  write  what  they  have 
thus  learned,  and,  if  they  desire,  other  facts 
you  have  not  touched  upon.* 

If  you  want  to  excite  their  inventive#r 
imaginative  powers,  give  them  a  list  of 
words — ^begin  with  three  or  four — choose 
words  that  have  some  connection,  of  course ; 
ask  the  children  to  write  the  most  interest- 
ing sentence  they  can,  combining  these 
words.  Increase  the  dose  for  older  pupils. 
This  exercise  is  admirable  for  a  black-board 
— ^you  can  then  see  all  errors  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  etc.  Moreover,  it  rests  the 
children  after  they  have  been  sitting. 

I  gave  the  first  class  one  line  .in  Adams' 
Speller  for  an  exercise  of  this  kind.     One 


child  only  brought  every  word  into  her  es- 
say. Some  were  obliged  to  leave  out  one, 
others  two,  sonie  three.  The  girls  had  pre- 
viously defined  all  the  words,  and  were  re- 
quired to  show  in  this  way  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  use  of  them.  I  considered  it 
a  difficult  exercise. 

Read  a  true  story  to  the  children,  and  let 
them  write  what  they  remember.  It  adds 
to  the  interest,  if  you  talk  to  them  five 
minutes — ask  them  questions.  I  would  ^Z- 
a/dfvi"  give  children  their  *' subjects."  The 
teacher  can  best  judge  what  they  can  write 
about.  It's  a  great  trouble,  but — some- 
times they  have  a  special  interest  in  some 
subject — then  of  course  it  is  the  best  thing 
for  them  to  choose. 

What  subjects  would  I  choose  ?  A  very 
little  child  could  describe  all  the  parts  of 
her  body,  and  their  uses.  She  could  de- 
scribe her  dress,  piece  by  piece — or  her 
play -room  at  home — or  tell  about  the  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery— or  write  about  a  tea 
party,  or  her  birth-day  presents,  her  garden, 
her  bird,  or  her  brother's  pets. 

Older  children  can  take  such  subjects  as 
these  :  "  What  do  I  wear?"  ''  What  do 
I  eat?"  "How  should  we  set  a  table?" 
*'  How  sweep  a  room,  make  beds,  get  break- 
fast, make  bread?"  or  anything  that  they 
are  old  enough  to  have  practised.  Some 
girls  are  more  domestic  in  their  tastes  than 
others,  therefore  I  should  give  certain  sub- 
jects to  certain  ones.  It  adds  to  the  inter- 
est of  reading  them  if  there  is  a  variety. 

After  any  special  subject  has  claimed  at- 
tention, such  as  natural  history  or  botany, 
let  the  class  write  an  essay.  I  gave  the 
subject  "I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,"  after  a  delightful  review  of  physi- 
ology. The  trouble  was  there  was  too  much 
to  say,  and  we  were  in  danger  of  having  a 
book  written. 

Compilation  is  useful.  For  instance, 
after  a  chapter  on  **  Sublimity  in  writing," 
occurring  in  rhetoric,  I  would  *  have  the 
class  to  bring  in  specimetis — they  would 
probably  go  to  the  Bible  for  them.  Re- 
quire six  or  eight  or  more,  if  there  is  time  to 
hunt  them  out.  Make  them  tell  why  they 
class  them  under  that  head — ^have  the  girls 
to  criticise  them.  This  selecting  is  an  ex- 
cellent exercise. 

Let  them  select  metaphors,  comparison^, 
personifications,  interrogations — numerous 
specimens ;  and  show  that  they  understand 
them.  Don't  neglect  the  imagination. 
(This  is  heresy,  but  I  can't  help  it.)  Let 
them  describe  what  kind  of  house  they 
would  like  to  live  in — ^how  they  would  fur- 
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nish  a  sitting-room — ^what  they  would  have 
on  the  dinner  table — how  they  would  dress 
a  doll — ^and  be  very  careful  that  they  are 
honest ;  and  don't  let  them  say  what  they 
think  they  ought  to  say  to  please  their  teacher. 
If  they  dress  their  dolls  in  drab,  you  may 
be  sure  something  is  wrong.  Such  is  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart !  When 
you  let  them  write  little  stories,  have  a 
point.  One  child  will  write  a  story  to  il- 
lustrate obedience;  another  generosity; 
truthfulness;  industry;  selfishness.-  If  they 
can  draw  from  their  own  experience,  very 
well. 

A  good  way  to  deal  with  tardy  minds,  is 
to  furnish  with  the  subject  a  skeleton  of  the  , 
proposed  essay.     For  instance  : 

How  People  Live. — **  Contrast  wealth 
with  poverty.**  **  Contrast  a  neat  home 
with  one  neglected.*'  **  Differences  in 
building — mode  of  life."  "Describe  the* 
Indians — Esquimaux — Chinese — any  na- 
tions.** **  Speak  of  the  difference  in  the 
way  people  live,  in  respect  to  happiness.  *  * 
**  Tell  what  spirit  should  pervade  a  home.** 
"Contrast  two  homes.*'  "Describe  your 
own  home." 

If  the  teacher  be  hard  pressed  for  time, 
one  subject  thus  taken  will  do  for  the  class. 
If  not,  each  child  will  have  one.  Thus 
more  interest  is  felt  when  the  essays  are 
read. 

A  word  about  reading  and  correcting. 
It  is  well  to  read  the  compositions  aloud. 
If  there  be  a  glaring  fault,  name  it,  or  ask 
the  class  to  criticise.  But  we  must  be  care- 
ful of  the  feelings.  To  some  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  be  exposed  thus.  I  prefer  making 
the  composition  division  as  attractive  as 
possible — ^not  a  time  to  be  dreaded. 

Take  the  books  home.  Read  carefully, 
mark  each  error  Vith  No.  i,  No.  2,  etc.  At 
the  end  make  your  remarks — No.  i  deals 
with  the  first  error — No.  2  with  the  second, 
etc.  After  all  corrections,  give  a  few  words 
of  praise  or  blame  as  the  case  may  be ;  no- 
tice kindly  any  improvement — scold  the 
careless,  have  endless  patience  with  the 
dull.  These  little  personal  notes  do  more 
good  than  one  might  think. 

Occasionally  you  must  speak  to  them,  as 
some  errors  cannot  so  well  be  corrected  in 
writing.  Another  thing,  give  them  time  to 
write.  I  was  often  desperate ^  when  a  school- 
girl, because  I  liad  a  full  measure  of  study, 
and  composition  besides.  Have  a  variety 
in  subjects.  One  time  give  a  description 
of  any  small  common  object — z,  hair-brush, 
a  pencil,  a  thimble,  anything.  Again,  let 
them  write  such  a  description,  and  withhold 


the  name  of  the  object.  Where  the  word 
has  several  meanings,  this  makes  a  very 
good  enigma.  A  tongue,  for  instance — 
tongue  of  a  wagon,  of  a  shoe,  of  a  jews- 
harp,  of  an  animal — the  children  like  to 
guess. 

Again,  let  them  criticise  a  verse  of  poetry 
— or  a  whole  poem.  Or  let  them  turn 
poetry  into  good  prose.  Let  them  take  any 
picture,  and  describe  it  accurately  and  in  an 
interesting  manner. 

One  year  I  had  an  editor.  Each  girl, 
except  the  editor,  took  the  same  subject.  A 
common  proverb — such  as  "Time  and  Tide 
wait  for  no  Man.**  "A  burnt  Child  dreads 
the  Fire.*'  Each  girh  brought  in  her  com- 
position. First,  she  gave  six  reasons  for 
the  truth  of  the  proverb.  Then  came  illus- 
trations— some  drawn  from  natural  history, 
some  from  history. 

The  editor  took  all  the  compositions, 
selected  the  best  of  the  reasons,  the  best 
illustrations  from  natural  history  and  his- 
tory, compiled  a  new  essay,  and  made  a 
very  clever  thing  of  it.  The  editor* s  work 
being  arduous,  she  was  excused  from  any 
original  efforts.     The  office  changed  each 

week.  The  student. 


»  •  < 


THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  DOGS. 


BY  DIO  LEWIS. 


THE  best  of  these  dogs  are  worth  |2oo,  or 
even  more.  One  herder,  whom  we  met 
at  Cold  Spring  ranch,  showed  us  a  very 
pretty  one  that  he  said  he  would  not  sell 
for  $500.  She  had  at  that  time  four  young 
puppies.  The  night  we  arrived  we  visited 
his  camp,  and  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
little  mother  and  her  nursing  babies.  Amid 
those  wild,  vast  mountains,  this  little  nest 
of  motherly  devotion  and  baby  trust  was 
very  beautiful. 

While  we  were  exclaiming,  the  assistant 
herder  came  to  say  that  there  were  more 
than  twenty  sheep  missing.  Two  male 
dogs,  both  larger  than  the  little  mother, 
were  standing  about,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  doing  nothing.  But  the 
herder  said  neither  Tom  nor  Dick  would 
find  them.  Flora  must  go.  It  was  urged 
by  the  assistant  that  her  foot  was  sore,  she 
had  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  was  nearly 
worn  out,  and  must  suckle  her  puppies. 
The  boss  insisted  that  she  must  go.  The 
sun  was  setting.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Flora  was  called,  and  told  to  hunt  for  lost 
sheep,  while  her  master  pointed  to  a  great 
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forest,  through  the  edge  of  which  they  had 
passed  on  their  way  up.  She  raised  her 
head,  but  seemed  loath  to  leave  her  babies. 
The  boss  called  sharply  to  her.  She  rose, 
looking  tired  and  low-spirited,  with  head 
and  tail  down,  and  trotted  wearily  off 
toward  the  forest.     I  said — 

"That  is  too  bad." 

'*0h,  she'll  be  right  back.  She's  light- 
ning on  stray  sheep." 

The  next  morning  I  went  over  to  learn 
whether  Flora  had  found  the  strays.  While 
we  were  speaking,  the  sheep  were  returning, 
driven  by  the  little  dog,  who  did  not  raise 
her  head  nor  wag  her  tail,  even  when  spoken 
to,  but  crawled  to  hef  puppies  and  lay  down 
by  them,  offering  the  little  empty  breasts. 
She  had  been  out  all  night,  and,  while  her 
hungry  babies  were  tugging  away,  fell  asleep. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  so  touching. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  **  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  house." 

How  often  that  scene  comes  back  to  me — 
the  vast,  gloomy  forest,  and  that  little  crea- 
ture, with  the  sore  foot  and  her  heart  cry- 
ing for  her  babies,  limping  and  creeping 
about  in  the  wild  canyons  all  through  the 
long,  dark  hours,  finding  and  gathering  in 
the  lost  sheep ! 

I  wonder  if  any  preacher  of  the  gospel 
ever  searched  for  lost  sheep  under  circum- 
stances more  hard  and  with  more  painful 
sacrifices.  But,  then,  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  from  men.  It  is  the  dog  that  stands 
for  fidelity  and  sacrifice.  The  best  part  of 
man  is  the  dog  that  is  in  him. 
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HINTS  ON  TEACHING. 


GEOGRAPHY.— Too  much  time  is  de- 
voted to  little  matters  in  Geography. 
The  important  localities  should  be  studied, 
unimportant  ones  not.  Geography,  like 
charity,  should  begin  *'at  home."  The 
State  and  neighborhood  in  which  we  live 
demands  attention  first,  and  only  after  he 
has  become  familiar  with  these,  should  the 
^  pupil  turn  his  attention  to  distant  countries 
and  places.  The  practical  in  Geography 
should  not  be  neglected.  How  to  travel 
from  Newark  to  Pittsburgh  by  railroad  is 
more  important  than  to  know  what  is  the 
capital  of  Liberia,  though,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  pupils  know  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  Comparative  Geography  is 
very  important.  Compare  the  size  of  States 
with  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Texas  is  fivt.  or 
six  times  as  large  as  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island  is  not  much  larger  than  Berks  county. 


The  United  States  now  has  a  population  of 
50,000,000.  Compare  other  countries  with 
ours.  Teach  something  of  the  history  of 
countries  and  places,  in  connection  with 
their  geography.  Always  have  the  outline 
map  at  hand,  and  let  the  pupil  point  out 
localities.  Map-drawing  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  shape  of  a  country,  its  physical 
and  political  features,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  Combine  physical  with 
descriptive  Geography.  Ask  for  the  reasons 
of  phenomena.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils 
know  what  the  terms  employed  mean.  Many 
little  ones  can  rattle  off  all  the  capitals,  but 
cannot  explain  what  a  capital  is.  Reviews 
are  particularly  needed.  The  exercises 
should  be  repeated  until  they  become  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  children.  It 
is  "line  upon  line,"  here  as  elsewhere,  that 
alone  produces  satisfactory  results — z,  car- 
dinal principal  of  true  instruction. 

Drawing. — A  very  large  part  of  a  prim- 
ary scholar's  time  can  be  spent  in  drawing. 
A  teacher,  who  has  ordinary  skill,  can  draw 
a  model  on  the  blackboard  after  school 
hours,  which,  after  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion, scholars  can  copy  on  their  drawing 
slates  the  next  day.  If  the  teacher  has  not 
been  taught  drawing,  he  can  get  a  book  on 
the  subject,  and  with  a  little  study  prepare 
himself  to  give  the  necessary  instructions. 
Simple  objects  from  nature  can  be  drawn' 
first,  to  be  followed  by  map-drawing,  and 
afterwards  by  mechanical  drawing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  actual  measurements.  The 
problem,  how  can  young  pupils  be  kept  busy, 
and  consequently  out  of  mischief  in  school 
hours,  can  be  best  solved  by  giving  them 
drawing  exercises. 

History. — The  study  of  History  may  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  read 
fluently.  General  facts  should  be  taught  at 
first,  omitting  dry  details  and  minutiae. 
Charts,  maps,  and  pictures,  are  great  helps 
in  studying  and  teaching  History.  The 
teacher  can  impart  useful  instruction  in 
History  by  occasional  talks.  Much  of  the 
information  acquired  from  reading  histories, 
or  from  historical  talks,  should  be  written 
out  by  the  pupils.  The  topical  method  is 
very  good,  and  on  the  whole  is  preferable 
to  the  syn-chronological.  Dates  and  num- 
bers are  important,  and  should  be  commit- 
ted to  memory.  Repetition  and  reviews  fix 
facts  and  dates  in  the  mind.  Much  of  the 
history  of  other  countries  can  be  taught  in 
connection  with  our  own.  Never  neglect 
to  point  out  the  moral  effects  of  historical 
events.    In  teaching  history,  remember  that 

history  is  philosophy.  National  Educator. 
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ON  BEHAVIOR:  No.  II. 


BY   RALPH   WALDO    EMERSON. 


FINE  manners  need  the  support  of  fine 
manners  in  others.  A  scholar  may  be 
a  well-bred  man,  or  he  may  not.  The 
enthusiast  is  introduced  to  polished  scholars 
in  society,  and  is  chilled  and  silenced  by 
finding  himself  not  in  their  element.  They 
all  have  somewhat  which  he  has  not,  and,  it 
seems,  ought  to  have.  But  if  he  finds  the 
scholar  apart  from  his  companions,  it  is 
then  the  enthusiast's  turn,  and  the  scholar 
has  no  defence,  but  must  deal  on  his  terms. 
Now  they  must  fight  the  battle  out  on  their 
private  strength.  What  is  the  talent  of 
that  character  so  common, — the  successful 
man  of  the  world, — in  all  marts,  senates, 
and  drawing-rooms?  Manners:  manners 
of  power ;  sense  to  see  his  advantage,  and 
manners  up  to  it.  See  him  approach  his 
man.  He  knows  that  troops  behave  as 
they  are  handled  at  first ; — that  is  his  cheap 
secret ;  just  what  happens  to  every  two  per- 
sons who  meet  on  any  affair,  one  instantly 
perceives  that  he  has  the  key  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  his  will  comprehends  the  otlfer's 
will,  as  the  cat  does  the  mouse ;  and  he  has 
only  to  use  courtesy,  and  furnish  good-na- 
tured reasons  to  his  victim  to  cover  up  the 
chain,  lest  he  be  shamed  into  resistance. 

The  theatre  in  which  this  science  of  man- 
ners has  a  formal  importance  is  not  with  us 
a  court,  but  dress-circles,  wherein,  after  the 
close  of  the  day's  business,  men  and  women 
meet  at  leisure,  for  mutual  entertainment, 
in  ornamented  drawing-rooms.  Of  course, 
it  has  every  variety  of  attraction  and  merit ; 
but,  to  earnest  persons,  to  youths  or  maidens 
who  have  great  objects  at  heart,  we  cannot 
extol  it  highly.  A  well-dressed,  talkative 
company,  where  each  is  bent  to  amuse  the 
other, — yet  the  high-born  Turk  who  came 
hither  fancied  that  every  woman  seemed  to 
be  suffering  for  a  chair;  that  all  talkers 
were  brained  and  exhausted  by  the  de-oxy- 
genated air ;  it  spoiled  the  best  persons  \  it 
put  all  on  stilts.  Yet  here  are  the  secret 
biographies  written  and  read.  The  aspect 
of  that  man  is  repulsive ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
deal  with  him.  The  other  is  irritable,  shy, 
and  on  his  guard.  The  youth  looks  humble 
and  manly :  I  choose  him.  Look  on  this 
woman.  There  is  not  beauty,  nor  brilliant 
sayings,  nor  distinguished  power  to  serve 
you  ;  but  all  see  her  gladly ;  her  whole  air 
and  impression  are  healthful.  Here  come 
the  sentimentalists,  and  the  invalids.  Here 


is  Elise,  who  cought  cold  in  coming  into 
the  world  and  has  always  increased  it  since. 
Here  are  creep-mouse  manners ;  and  thievish 
manners;  **Look  at  Northcote,"  said 
Fuseli ;  "he  looks  like  a  rat  that  has  seen  a 
cat."  In  the  shallow  company,  easily  ex- 
cited, easily  tired,  here  is  the  columnar 
Bernard;  the  Alleghanies  do  not  express 
more  repose  than  his  behavior.  Here  are 
the  sweet,  following  eyes  of  Cecile;  it 
seems  always  that  she  demanded  the  heart. 
Nothing  can  be  more  excellent  in  kind  than 
the  Corinthian  grace  of  Gertrude's  manners, 
and  yet  Blanche,  who  has  no  manners,  has 
better  manners  than  she;  for  the  move- 
ments of  Blanche  are  the  sallies  of  a  spirit 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  moment,  and  she 
can  afford  to  express  every  thought  by  in- 
stant action. 

Manners  have  been  somewhat  cynically 
defined  to  be  a  contrivance  of  wise  men  to 
keep  fools  at  a  distance.  Fashion  is  shrewd 
to  detect  those  who  do  not  belong  to  her 
train,  and  seldom  wastes  her  attentions. 
Society  is  very  swift  in  its  instincts,  and, 
if  you  do  not  belong  to  it,  resists  and 
sneers  at  you ;  or  quietly  drops  you.  The 
first  weapon  enrages  the  party  attacked ; 
the  second  is  still  more  effective,  but  is  not 
to  be  resisted,  as  the  date  of  the  transac- 
tion is  not  easily  found.  People  grow  up 
and  grow  old  under  this  infliction,  and 
never  suspect  the  truth,  ascribing  the  soli- 
tude which  acts  on  them  very  injuriously 
to  any  cause  but  the  right  one. 

The  basis  of  good  manners  is  self-reli- 
ance. Necessity  is  the  law  of  all  who  are 
not  self-possessed.  Those  who  are  not  self- 
possessed  obtrude  and  pain  us.  Some  men 
appear  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  Pariah 
caste.  They  fear  to  ofiend,  they  bend  and 
apologize,  and  walk  through  life  with  a 
timid  step. 

As  we  sometimes  dream  that  we  are  in  a 
well-dressed  company  without  any  coat,  so 
Godfrey  acts  ever  as  if  he  suffered  from 
some  mortifying  circumstance.  The  hero 
should  find  himself  at  home,  wherever  he 
is  ;  should  impart  comfort  by  his  own  secu- 
rity and  good  nature  to  all  beholders.  Th« 
hero  is  suffered  to  be  himself.  A  person 
of  strong  mind  comes  to  perceive  that  for 
him  an  immunity  is  secured  so  long  as  he 
renders  to  society  that  service  which  is  na- 
tive and  proper  to  him, — ^an  immunity  from 
all  the  observances,  yea  and  duties,  which 
society  so  tyrannically  imposes  on  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  members.  *'  Euripides," 
says  Aspasia,  '^  has  not  the  fine  manners  of 
Sophocles :  but, "she  adds,good-humoredly, 
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"  the  movers  and  masters  of  our  souls  have 
surely  a  right  to  throw  out  their  limbs  as 
carelessly  as  they  please  on  the  world  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  before  the  creatures 
they  have  animated.** 

Manners  require  time,  as  nothing  is  more 
vulgar  than  haste.  Friendship  should  be 
surrounded  with  ceremonies  and  respects, 
and  not  crushed  into  corners.  Friendship 
requires  more  timg  than  poor  busy  men  can 
usually  command.  Here  comes  to  me 
Roland,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  lead- 
ing and  inwrapping  him  like  a  divine  cloud 
or.  holy  ghost.  'Tis  a  great  destitution  to 
both  that  this  should  not  be  entertained 
M'ith  large  leisures,  but  contrariwise  should 
be  balked  by  importunate  affairs. 

But  through  this  lustrous  varnish,  the 
reality  is  ever  shining.  *Tis  hard  to  keep 
the  what  from  breaking  through  this  pretty 
painting  of  the  how.  The  core  will  come 
to  the  surface.  Strong  will  and  keen  per- 
ception overpower  old  manners,  and  create 
new;  and  the  thought  of  the  present  mo- 
ment has  a  greater  value  than  all  the  past. 
In  persons  of  character  we  do  not  remark 
manners,  because  of  their  instantaneous- 
ness.  We  are  surprised  by  the  thing  done, 
out  of  all  power  to  watch  the  way  of  it. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  charming  than  to  re- 
cognize the  great  style  which  runs  through 
the  action  of  such.  People  masquerade 
before  us  in  their  fortunes,  titles,  offices, 
and  connections,  as  academic  or  civil  presi- 
dents, or  senators,  or  professors,  or  great 
lawyers,  and  impose  on  the  frivolous,  and 
a  good  deal  on  each  other,  by  these  fames. 
At  least,  it  is  a  point  of  prudent  good  man- 
ners to  treat  these  reputations  tenderly,  as  if 
they  were  merited.  But  the  sad  realist 
knows  these  fellows  at  a  glance,  and  they 
know  him ;  as  when  in  Paris  the  chief  of 
police  enters  a  ball  room,  so  many  dia- 
monded pretenders  shrink  and  make  them- 
selves as  inconspicuous  as  they  can,  or  give 
him  a  supplicating  look  as  they  pass.  ''  I 
had  received,*'  said  a  sibyl, — **  I  had  re- 
ceived at  birth  the  fatal  gift  of  penetration  ;* ' 
and  these  Cassandras  are  always  born. 

Manners  impress  as  they  indicate  real 
power.  A  man  who  is  sure  of  his  point 
carries  a  broad  and  contented  expression, 
which  everybody  reads.  And  you  cannot 
rightly  train  one  to  an  air  and  manner,  ex- 
cept by  making  him  the  kind  of  man  of 
whom  that  manner  is  the  natural  expression. 
Nature  forever  puts  a  premium  on  reality. 
What  is  done  for  effect  is  seen  to  be  done 
for  effect ;  what  is  done  for  love  is  felt  to 
be  done  for  love.     A  man  inspires  affection 


I  and  honor,  because  he  was  not  lying  in  wait 
for  these.     The  things  of  a  man  for  which 
we  visit  him,  were  done   in  the  dark  and 
cold.     A  little  integrity  is  better  than  any 
career.     So    deep  are  the    sources  of  this 
surface-action,  that  even  the  size  of  your 
companion  seems  to  vary  with  his  freedom 
of  thought.     Not  only  is  he  larger,   when 
at  ease,    and  his    thoughts  generous,    but 
everything  around   him  becomes  variable 
with  expression.     No  carpenter's  rule,  no 
rod  and  chain,  will  measure  the  dimensions 
of   any  house   or  house-lot;    go  into  the 
house  ;  if  the  proprietor  is  constrained  and 
deferring,  'tis  of  no  importance  how   large 
his  house,  how  beautiful  his  grounds, — you 
quickly  come  to  the  end  of  all ;  but  if  the 
man  is  self-possessed,  happy,  and  at  home, 
his  house  is  deep  founded,  indefinitely  large 
and  interesting,  the  roof  and  dome  buoy- 
ant as  the  sky.     Under  the  humblest  roof, 
the  commonest  person  in  plain  clothes  sits 
there  massive,  cheerful,  yet  formidable,  like 
the  Egyptian  collossi. 

Neither  Aristotle,  nor  Leibnitz,  nor  Junius, 
nor  Champollion,has  set  down  the  grammar- 
rules  of  this  dialect,  older  than  Sanscrit;  but 
they  who  cannot  yet  read  English,  can  read 
thi*  Men  take  each  other's  measure,  when 
they  meet  for  the  first  time, — ^and  every 
time  "they  meet.  How  do  they  get  this 
rapid  knowledge,  even  before  they  speak, 
of  each  other's  power  and  dispositions? 
One  would  say  that  the  persuasion  of  their 
speech  is  not  in  what  they  say, — or,  that 
men  do  not  convince  by  their  argument, — 
but  by  their  personality,  by  who  they  are, 
and  what  they  said  and  did  heretofore.  A 
man  already  strong  is  listened  to,  and  every- 
thing he  says  is  applauded.  Another  op- 
poses him  with  sound  argument,  but  the 
argument  is  scouted,  until  by  and  by  it  gets 
into  the  mind  of  some  weighty  person ; 
then  it  begins  to  tell  on  the  community. 

Self-reliance  is  the  basis  of  behavior,  as 
it  is  the  guaranty  that  the  powers  are  not 
squandered  in  too  much  demonstration.  In 
this  country,  where  school  education  is  uni- 
versal, we  have  a  superficial  culture,  and  a 
profusion  of  reading  and  writing  and  ex- 
pression. We  parade  our  nobilities  in 
poems  and  orations,  instead  of  working 
them  up  into  happiness.  There  is  a  whis- 
per out  of  the  ages  to  him  who  can  under- 
stand it, — "Whatever  is  known  to  thyself 
alone  has  always  very  great  value."  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  when  a  man 
does  not  write  his  poetry,  it  escapes  by 
other  vents  through  him,  instead  of  the  one 
vent   of  writing ;   clings    to  his  form  and 
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manners,  whilst  poets  have  often  nothing 
poetical  about  them  except  their  verses. 
Jacobi  said,  that  "  when  a  man  has  fully 
expressed  his  thought,  he  has  somewhat  less 
possession  of  it."  One  would  say,  the  rule 
is, — ^What  a  man  is  irresistibly  urged  to  say, 
helps  him  and  us.  *  In  explaining  his 
thought  to  others,  he  explains  it  to  himself; 
but  when  he  opens  it  for  show,  it  corrupts 
him. 

Society  is  the  stage  on  which  manners  are 
shown ;  novels  are  their  literature.  Novels 
are  the  journal  or  record  of  manners;  and 
the  new  importance  of  these  books  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  novelist  begins  to 
penetrate  the  surface,  and  treat  this  part  of 
life  more  worthily.  The  novels  used  to  be 
all  alike,  and  had  a  quite  vulgar  tone.  The 
novels  used  to  lead  us  on  to  a  foolish  inter- 
est in  the  fortunes  of  the  boy  and  girl  they 
described.  The  boy  was  to  be  raised  from 
a  humble  to  a  high  position.  He  was  in 
want  of  a  wife  and  a  castle,  and  the  object 
of  the  story  was  to  supply  him  with  one  or 
both.  We  watched  sympathetically,  step 
by  step,  his  climbing,  until,  at  last,  the 
IK>int  is  gained,  the  wedding-day  is  fixed, 
and  we  follow  the  gala  procession  home  to 
the  bannered  portal,  when  the  doors  are 
slammed  in  our  face,  and  the  poor  reader  is 
left  outside  in  the  cold,  not  enriched  by  so 
much  as  an  idea,  or  a  virtuous  impulse. 

But  the  victories  of  character  are  instant, 
and  victories  for  all.  Its  greatness  enlarges 
all.  We  are  fortified  by  every  heroic  anec- 
dote. The  novels  are  as  useful  as  Bibles, 
if  they  teach  you  the  secret,  that  the  best  of 
life  is  conversation,  and  the  greatest  suc- 
cess is  confidence,  or  perfect  understand- 
ing between  sincere  people.  'Tis  a  French 
definition  of  friendship  rien  que  s^ entendre ^ 
good  understanding.  The  highest  com- 
pact we  can  make  with  our  fellow  is, — **  Let 
there  be  truth  between  us  two  for  evermore.  * ' 
That  is  the  charm  in  all  good  novels,  as  it 
is  the  charm  in  all  good  histories,  that  the 
heroes  mutually  understand,  from  the  first, 
and  deal  loyally  and  with  a  profound  trust 
in  each  other.  It  is  sublime  to  feel  and  say 
of  another,  I  need  never  meet,  or  speak,  or 
write  to  him ;  we  need  not  reinforce  our- 
selves, or  send  tokens  of  remembrance ;  I 
rely  on  him  as  on  myself ;  if  he  did  thus, 
or  thus,  I  know  it  was  right. 

In  all  the  superior  people  I  have  met,  I 
notice  directness,  truth  spoken  more  truly, 
as  if  everything  of  obstruction,  of  malfor- 
mation, had  been  trained  away.  What  have 
they  to  conceal  ?  What  have  they  to  ex- 
hibit?   Between  simple  and  noble  persons 


there  is  always  a  quick  intelligence ;  they 
recognize  at  sight,  and  meet  on  a  better 
ground  than  the  talents  and  skill  they  may 
chance  to  possess,  namely,  on  sincerity  and 
uprightness.  For,  it  is  not  what  talents  or 
genius  a  man  has,  but  how  he  is  to  his 
talents,  that  constitutes  friendship  and 
character.  The  man  that  stands  by  him- 
self^ the  universe  stands  by  him  also.  It  is 
related  of  the  monk  Basle,  that  being  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  he  was  at  his 
death,  sent  in  charge  of  an  angel  to  find  a 
fit  place  of  suffering  in  hell ;  but  such  was 
the  eloquence  and  good  humor  of  the  monk, 
that  wherever  he  went  he  was  received 
gladly,  and  civilly  treated,  even  by  the 
most  uncivil  angels ;  and  when  he  came  to 
discourse  with  them,  instead  of  contradict- 
ing or  forcing  him,  they  took  his  part,  and 
adopted  his  manners  ;  and  even  good  angels 
came  from  far,  to  see  him,  and  take  up  their 
abode  with  him.  The  angel  that  was  sent 
to  find  a  place  of  torment  for  him  attempted 
to  remove  him  to  a  worse  pit,  but  with  no 
better  success ;  for  such  was  the  contented 
spirit  of  the  monk,  that  he  found  something 
to  praise  in  every  place  and  company, 
though  in  hell,  and  made  a  kind  of  heaven 
of  it  At  last  the  escorting  angel  returned 
with  his  prisoner  to  them  that  sent  him, 
saying  that  no  phlegethon  could  be  found 
that  would  burn  him ;  for  that,  in  whatever 
condition,  Basle  remained  incorrigibly 
Basle.  The  legend  says,  his  sentence  was 
remitted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  into 
heaven,  and  was  canonized  as  a  saint. 

There  is  a  stroke  of  magnanimity  in  the 
correspondence  of  Bonaparte  with,  his 
brother  Joseph,  when  the  latter  was  King  of 
Spain,  and  complained  that  he  missed  in 
Napoleon's  letter  the  affectionate  tone  Which 
had  marked  their  childish  correspondence, 
"lam  sorry,'*  replies  Napoleon,  "you 
think  you  shall  find  your  brother  again  only 
in  the  Elysian  Fields.  It  is  natural,  that 
at  forty,  he  should  not  feel  towards  you  as 
he  did  at  twelve.  But  his  feelings  towards 
you  have  greater  truth  and  strength.  His 
friendship  has  the  features  of  his  mind.'* 

How  much  we  forgive  in  those  who  yield 
us  the  rare  spectacle  of  heroic  manners ! 
We  will  pardon  them  the  want  of  books,  of 
art,  and  even  of  the  gentler  virtues.  How 
tenaciously  we  remember  them  !  Here  is 
a  lesson  which  I  brought  along  with  me  in 
boyhood  from  the  Latin  School,  and  which 
ranks  with  the  best  of  Roman  anecdotes. 
Marcus  Scaurus  was  accused  by  Quintus 
Varius  Hispanus,  that  he  had  excited  the 
allies  to  ts^e  arms  against  the  Republic. 
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But  he,  full  of  firmness  and  gravity,  de- 
fended himself  in  this  manner  :  "  Quihtus 
Varius  Hispanus  alleges  that  Marcus  Scaurus, 
President  of  the  Senate,  excited  the  allies  to 
arms:  Marcus  Scaurus,  President  of  the 
Senate,  denies  it.  There  is  no  witness. 
Which  do  you  believe,  Romans?"  "  Utri 
creditis,  Quirites  P '  When  he  had  said  these 
words,  he  was  absolved  by  the  assembly  of 
the  people. 

I  have  seen  manners  that  make  a  similar 
impression  with  personal  beauty ;  that  give 
the  like  exhilaration,  and  refine  us  like  that ; 
and  in  memorable  experiences,  they  are  sud- 
denly better  than  beauty,  and  make  that 
superfluous  and  ugly.     But  they  must  be 
marked   by  fine  perception,   the  acquaint- 
ance with  real  beauty.      They  must  at  all 
times  show  self-control ;  you  shall  not  be 
facile,   apologetic  or  leaky,  but  king  over 
your  word ;  and  every  gesture  and  action 
shall  indicate  power    at  rest.     Then  they 
must  be  inspired  by  the  good  heart.    There 
is  no  beautifier  of  complexion,  or  form,  or 
behavior,  like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy  and 
not  pain   around  us.      'Tis  good  to  give  a 
stranger  a  meal,  or  a  night's  lodging.     'Tis 
better  to  be  hospitable  to  his  good  meaning 
and  thought,  and  give  courage  to  a  com- 
panion.    We  must  be  as  courteous  to  a  man 
as  we  are  to  a  picture,  which  we  are  willing 
to  give   the  advantage  of  a  good    light. 
Special  precepts  are  not  to  be  thought  of; 
the  talent  of  well-doing  contains  them  all. 
Every  hour  will  show  a  duty  as  paramount 
as  that  of  my  whim  just  now ;  and  yet  I 
will  write  it, — that  there  is  one  topic  per- 
emiitorily  forbidden  to  all  well-bred,  to  all 
ratibnal  mortals,  namely,  their  distempers. 
If  you  have  not  slept,  or  if  you  have  slept, 
or  if  you  have    headache,  or  sciatica,  or 
leprosy,  or  thunder-stroke,  I  beseech  you 
by  all  angels,  to  hold  your  peace,  and  not 
pollute  the  morning,  to  which  all  the  house- 
mates bring  serene  and  pleasant  thoughts, 
by  corruption  and  groans.      Come  out  of 
the  azure.      Love  the  day.     Do  not  leave 
the  sky  out  of  your  landscape.-     The  oldest 
and  the  most  deserving  person  should  come 
very  modestly  into  any  newly  awaked  com- 
pany, respecting  the  divine  communications, 
out  of  which  all  must  be  presumed  to  have 
newly  come.     An  old  man,  who  added  an 
elevating  culture  to  a  large  experience  of 
.life,  said  to  me:     "When  you  come  into 
the  room,  I  think  I  will  study  how  to  make 
humanity  beautiful  to  you." 

As  respects  the  delicate  question  of  cul- 
ture, I  do  not  think  that  any  other  than 
.negative  rules  can  be  laid  down.     For  posi-  | 


tive  rules,  for  suggestion,  Nature  alone  ins- 
pires it.  Who  dare  assume  to  guide  a  youth, 
a  maid,  to  perfect  manners? — the  golden 
mean  is  so  delicate,  difficult, — say  frankly, 
unattainable.  What  finest  hands  would  not 
be  clumsy  to  sketch  the  genial  precepts  of 
the  young  girl's  demeanor  ?  The  chances 
seem  infinite  against  success;  and  yet  suc- 
cess is  continually  attained.  There  must 
not  be  secondariness,  and  'tis  a  thousand  to 
one  that  her  air  and  manner  will  at  once 
betray  that  she  is  not  primary,  but  that 
there  is  some  other  one  or  many  of  her 
class,  to  whom  she  habitually  postpones  her- 
self. But  Nature  lifts  her  easily,  and  with- 
out knowing  it,  over  these  impossibilities, 
and  we  are  continually  surprised  with  graces 
and  felicities  not  only  unteachable,  but  un- 
describable.  Omduci  of  Life, 


»  •  ^ 


HUMANE  EDUCATION  * 


ANOTHER  respect  in  which  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  European  societies,  is  that  of 
humane  education.  To  some  extent  it  has 
been  followed  in  this  country,  particularly 
by  a  few  of  the  prominent  societies,  but 
only  by  a  few ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  de- 
sirability that  every  organization  in  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  small,  should 
exert  itself  to  accomplish  something  in  this 
direction,  since,  as  it  is  a  geometrical  prop- 
osition that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts,  so  humane  education  includes 
all  branches  of  the  work,  and  if  once  that  is 
universally  attained,  but  little  further  labor 
will  be  necesssry  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
cruelty,  either  to  animals  or  human  beings. 
This  matter  of  humane  education  em- 
braces a  wide  field,  but  it  is  probably  more 
easily  attainable  by  work  in  Sunday  and  in 
secular  schools  than  in  any  other  way.  A 
very  excellent  plan  is  the  giving  of  prizes 
for  compositions  written  by  the  scholars  on 
"Kindness  to  Animals,"  or  some  kindred 
theme,  and  where  this  is  not  possible,  the 
circulation  of  humane  cards  and  publica- 
tions, the  printing  of  mottoes  and  senti- 
ments of  a  humane  tendency  upon  cards 
hung  on  the  walls,  the  introduction  of  arti- 
cles of  a  humane  nature  into  the  reading- 
books  used  in  the  schools — ^all  these  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  In  France  the 
method  has  been  lately  adopted  of  printing 
little  cards  and  introducing  them  into  the 
schools.  On  one  side  of  these  cards  is  a 
pretty  picture  of  some  animal,  generally  in 

*  Extracts  from  Report  to  Humane  Association. 
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company  with  a  child,  and,  underneath, 
some  humane  sentiment ;  on  the  other  side 
a  description  of  the  animal,  and  sometimes 
an  extract  from  the  French  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals. 

The  card  entitled  "The  Horse,"  repre- 
sents a  little  boy  in  the  act  of  carrying  a 
bucket  of  oats  to  that  faithful  animal,  while 
underneath  is  the  sentiment  "Cruelty  to 
animals  renders  the  heart  insensible  to  the 
sufferings  of  human  beings. '  *  On  the  reverse 
is  printed,  "The  horse  is  the  most  useful  ser- 
vant of  man.  He  brings  to  our  service  his 
vigor,  his  docility,  his  courage,  and  his  in- 
telligence ;  but  when  he  is  maltreated  or 
loaded  with  a  burden  beyond  his  strength, 
he  loses  his  valuable  qualities.  The  goveriv 
ment  that  man  is  called  to  exercise  over  the 
animals  should  be  a  government  of  gentle- 
ness— ^not  of  violence."  And  then  follows 
a  list  of  the  principal  acts  of  cruelty  that 
come  within  the  application  of  the  law 
Grammont,  In  all  the  schools  the  teachers 
are  instructed  to  give  one  of  these  cards  as 
a  mark  of  approbation  when  a  child  has  re- 
cited a  lesson  unusually  well,  or  in  any  re- 
spect has  gained  approval ;  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  these  is  rendered  so  easy,  as  to  be 
within  the  ability  of  every  scholar  in  the 
school. 

There  is  no  society  so  limited  in  means  as 
not  to  be  able  to  take  some  step  toward  hu- 
mane education,  even  if  nothing  more  than 
obtaining  permission  to  place  cards  upon 
the  walls  of  the  school-houses,  with  some 
such  motto  as  that  which  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  and 
by  our  Women's  Branch,  viz.  :  "I  prom- 
ise to  protect  dumb  animals,  and  may  God 
in  his  mercy  protect  me." 


»  •  ^ 


KEEPING  IN  PUPILS. 


WITH  the  general  laying  aside  of  the 
fashion  of  corporal  punishment  (for  it 
has  been  such  mostly)  teachers  are  perplexed 
to  find  penalties.  Penalties  there  must  be, 
for  there  will  be  regulations,  and  these  will 
be  broken.  "It  must  needs  be  that  of- 
fences" exist  in  the  school-room. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  penalty  so  often 
employed — ^keeping  in.  A  pupil  or  two  in 
a  class  jf  mine  one  day  did  not  do  well  in 
a  lesson  in  Latin,  and  so  I  said,  "  Stay  after 
school."  The  next  night  I  had  the  same 
ones  and  one  or  two  more,  and  in  a  week 
or  two  the  whole  class,  unless  there  was 
good  skating  on  the  river,  I  then  opened 
my  eyes.  *  I  had  taught  them  to  stay  after 


school,  that  was  evident.  So  I  began  to 
work  against  this  tendency. 

I  think  it  is  the  true  plan  not  to  be  present 
after  school  unless  the  pupil  desires  to  see 
me  on  some  lesson.  There  are  other  penal- 
ties that  can  be  used^  and  I  will  mention 
some  of  them. 

The  Order  of  Dismission. — ^After  the  hats 
are  distributed  I  call  out  the  first  grade — 
those  who  have  been  the  best — those  whose 
general  deportment  has  been  lo,  the  highest 
mark.  These  stand  in  a  row,  and  I  dismiss 
them.  Then  I  call  out  the  second  grade  in 
the  same  way ;  these  are  those  whose  gen- 
eral deportment  has  been  9,  and  so  I  go  on. 
It  does  not  take  long.  After  a  while  the 
maximum  class  (those  who  got  10)  will 
increase  and  embrace  nearly  all  the  pupils. 

As  I  have  said,  none  should  be  kept  to 
learn  lessons.  If  they  have  not  done  it  in 
the  five  or  six  hours  they  have  been  in 
school,  let  them  go ;  they  have  had  enough 
confinement,  and  so  have  you.  You  will 
think  they  will  suffer  in  scholarship — ^get  be- 
hind ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  If  a  pupil  asks 
to  stay  to  get  your  help  to  investigate  diffi- 
culties, etc.,  give  him  permission  to  stay  a 
very  short  time. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  advise  this  if  I  had 
not  been  for  years  experimenting  to  find 
out  the  best  way.  Lessons  iQust  be  learned, 
that  is  true;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
pupils  must  stay  after  school  to  do  it.  The 
truth  is  that  pressure  can  be  put  on  pupils 
so  that  they  will  study  harder  at  home. 

The  Use  of  Reports, — There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  form  sent  home  to  parents. 
I  had  several  different  kinds,  (a)  Tae  one 
whose  conduct  was  good  h^d  a  small  gilt 
star,  in  the  right  hand  corner,  {d)  The 
one  whose  lessons  were  wejl-leameci  (and 
who  had  been  studious)  had  a  red  star  in  the 
left  hand  comer.  These  stars  were  about 
the  size  of  the  one  on  the  greenback  note, 
and  are  easily  put  on.  {c)  The  one  who 
has  been  two  weeks  good  gets  two  stars, 
etc.,  etc.  (d)  The  one  who  went  below  75 
per  cent,  in  studies  and  deportment  had  a 
plain  report.  This  was  printed  like  the 
rest  in  all  respects. 

Election, — I  have  varied  my  plans,  and 
with  great  success  used  the  following,  both 
in  combination  with  the  report  system  and 
without.  On  Friday  I  had  a  committee 
chosen  of  five  to  grade  the  boys  for  the  fol- 
lowing week.  They  sent  in  a  report  each 
day  of  those  who  were  studious  and  well- 
behaved.  They  were  put  in  three  grades, 
dest^  fair  and  poor.  Then  on  Friday  I 
compared  them  with  mine,  and  the  matter 
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was  talked  over  and  settled  up,  and  a  new 
committee  appointed. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  that  "  keeping  in ' ' 
is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

IN  K  School  Journal, 


»  •  ^ 


LESSON  FROM  THE  APIARY. 


BY   C.    M.    DRAKE. 


*' TT  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  Prof. 

X  Downey,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  rows  of 
honey-cans  that  Mr.  Beman  was  preparing 
to  case,  *'but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  average  income  from  your  apiary  is.  I 
see  here  three  hundred  cans,  each  can  hold- 
ing over  sixty  pounds  of  honey,  which  you 
say  is  now  worth  seven  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound  here.  That  makes  1 1,350.  Out 
of  that,  you  say  the  clear  profit  is  over  ^i,- 
050;  yet  you  call  this  a  ppor  year." 

*'I  have  averaged  more  than  {2,000  a 
year  from  my  apiary  during  the  seven  years 
I  have  had  this  one,"  replied  Mr.  Beman. 
*'  That  is  rather  better  than  teaching,  so  far 
as  money  is  concerned ;  though  it  has  been 
somewhat  lonely  here  in  the  mountains." 

"  Now,  does  it  look  just  right,"  said  Prof. 
Downey,  somewhat  excitedly,  "that  you 
should  be  able  to  make  so  much  as  that  by 
working,  as  you  do,  a  scant  half  of  the  time, 
while  I,  with  years  of  preparation  and  ex- 
perience, and  a  presumably  better  educa- 
tion, must  labor  the  whole  year  round  for 
less  than  half  of  what  you  receive?  Truly, 
teachers  are  most  poorly  paid ! ' ' 

**'It  looks  fair  enough  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Beman,  smiling.  "But  are  you  sure  that 
you^  preparation,  your  education  for  your 
work,  is  more  thorough  than  mine?  Be- 
sides, no  one  is  compelled  to  remain  in  any 
business,  if  he  thinks  some  other  work  will 
pay  him  better." 

"Surely,  you  would  not  pretend,"  said 
Prof  Downey,  in  amazement,  "  to  compare 
a  bee-man  *s  preparation  for  his  work  with  a 
teacher's  preparation  for  his  work?  " 

"Why  not?  Let  us  honestly  compare 
the  special  work  we  each  did,  and  see  if  the 
one  was  very  much  more  than  the  other. 
As  to  the  result  of  the  work,  I  will  wager  my 
crop  of  honey  against  four  bits,  that  I  know 
more  about  managing  bees  than  you  do 
about  managing  boys." 

"Begin,"  said  the  professor,  seating  him- 
self on  a  honey-can. 

"  When  I  started  to  keep  bees,"  said  Mr. 
Beman,  "  I  bought  sixty  colonies  of  bees  and 
a  lot  of  extra  hives  and  apiary  fixings  for 


about  {200,  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  fail- 
ure of  bee-keeping,  and  was  willing  to  sell 
for  just  what  he  could  get.  I  employed  a 
neighboring  bee-keeper,  who  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  his  profession,  to  look  over  my  hives, 
and  direct  me  how  to  put  everything  in 
order.  I  worked  with  him  for  many  a  day 
in  return,  and  thus  attended,  as  it  were,  a 
rekl  normal  school,  in  which  I  was  the  sole 
pupil  of  a  skillful  enthusiast,  who  naturally 
communicated  much  of  his  enthusiasm  to 
me.  I  visited  other  apiaries  to  see  how 
others  did,  and  how  they  handled  their 
bees.  How  many  schools  did  you  visit  the 
first  year  you  taught?" 

The  professor  was  silent. 

"  I  carefully  inquired  into  the  merits  of 
the  various  extractors,  honey-knives,  etc., 
just  as  I  suppose  you  inquired  about  desks, 
globes,  outline  maps,  etc.,  during  the  first 
year  you  taught." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, hastily. 

"  I  suppose  you  can  give  me  the  name  of 
the  best  maker  of  globes,"  said  Mr.  Beman, 
inquiringly,  "just  as  easily  as  I  can  name 
the  makers  of  the  best  comb-foundation  ma- 
chines. '  * 

As  the  professor  did  not  reply,  Mr. 
Beman  continued,  "  I  now  began  to  buy 
bee-books,  and  bought  '  Root's  A,  B,  C  of 
Bee  Culture,'  'Cook's  Manual  of  the 
Apiary,'  '  King's  Bee-Keeper's  Text-Book,' 
'Quimby's  Bee-Keeping,'  'Langstroth  on 
the  Honey  Bee,*  'John  Aliens  Blessed 
Bees,'  and  many  other  works.  I  believe  I 
have  almost  every  important  work  on  bees 
now  published.  I  suppose  you  have  a  very 
complete  educational  library. ' ' 

"  I  have  several  works  on  '  Theory  and 
Practice,'  "  said  the  professor  hesitatingly. 

"  Then  I  read  all  these  books,"  continued 
Mr.  Beman,  "  with  the  hive  before  me, 
verifying  every  point  I  see  mentioned  by 
actual  experiment,  so  that  I  may  know  what 
is  true.  I  suppose  you  try  experiments  in 
the  school-room  in  a  similar  way. ' ' 

"  Yes,  I  have  made  a  great  many  experi- 
ments in  the  school-room,"  admitted  the 
professor,  who  could  not  help  thinking  he 
never  ought  to  have  tried  one-half  of  those 
he  had  made. 

"  I  watched  and  studied  the  bees  for 
hours,  more  closely  than  most  tea^iers  study 
children.  I  got  a  good  microscope,  and 
dissected  a  number  of  workers,  drones,  and 
queens,  and  learned  the  names  and  uses  of 
the  parts  of  their  bodies,  just  as  I  suppose 
you  have  been  studying  human  anatomy  and 
physiology." 
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**  I  never  had  a  chance  to  visit  a  dissect- 
ing-room," admitted  the  professor;  ''but  I 
have  read  several  books  on  anatomy/' 

"Then  you  have  very  little  real  knowl- 
edge," asserted  Mr.  Benian.  **  I  place  very 
little  value  upon  book-knowledge  alone. 
It  is  mere  second-hand  learning.  *  * 

The  other  nodded  assent,  and  Mr.  Beman 
continued :  "I  subscribed  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal^  a  weekly  now,  and  Roof  s 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culiurey  and  exchanged 
with  another  bee-keeper  for  two  other  bee- 
magazines  he  took.  I  presume  you  take 
several  teachers'  magazines.** 

'*  I  take  an  eastern  paper,  and  our  district 
subscribes  for  The  School  Journal,  so  I  also 
read  that,"  said  the  professor. 

"And  you  do  not  subscribe  for  your  own 
home  journal  of  education  !**  exclaimed  Mr. 
Beman,  in  amazement.  **  If  we  had  a  Pacific 
Coast  bee  journal,  I  should  have  it,  and 
help  it  by  subsfcribing,  if  it  cost  |io  a  year. 
To  my  mind,  it  shows  a  great  lack  of  inter- 
est in  one's  work,  not  to  subscribe  for  one's 
own  local  journal.  No  wonder  you  teachers 
get  poor  pay,  if  the  most  of  you  suffer  one 
of  your  best  helpers  to  languish  for  want  of 
proper  support. ' ' 

The  professor  felt  that  the  reproof  was 
deserved,  and  remained  silent. 

"I  visit  most  of  the  neighboring  apiaries 
once  a  year,"  continued  Mr.  Beman,  "to 
compare  ideas  and  see  if  they  have  any  new 
improvements,  jus*  as  I  suppose  you  make 
it  a  point  to  visit — how  many  schools  ?' ' 

"Very  few,"  admitted  the  professor. 

"  Then  we  have  our  bee  conventions,  just 
as  you  have^  your  teachers*  institutes,  only 
we  do  not  get  paid  by  the  State  for  attend- 
ance, nor  do  we  call  them  useless  humbugs, 
as  I  hear  you  call  teachers'  institutes.  We 
talk  of  methods,  exchange  stock,  advise 
young  beginners,  publish  our  proceedings, 
and  go  home  more  enthusiastic  than  ever, 
just  as  you  teachers  ought  to  go  fropa  insti- 
tutes. We  are  willing  to  pay  for  lecturers 
to  come  from  abroad,  while  you  ask  the 
State  to  do  that,  and  growl  because  you 
have  to  pay  board  out  of  your  wages  while 
you  attend  the  institutes." 

"  But  you  do  not  have  so  many  branches 
to  study  as  a  teacher  must  learn.  We  have 
to  study  botany  and — " 

"  Do  we  not  need  to  study  botany  also  ?" 
interrupted  Mr.  Beman.  "Every  intelli- 
gent apiarist  can  tell  you  of  the  relative 
values  of  buck-brush,  the  sages,  laurel,  and 
other  honey-producing  plants ;  can  tell  you 
the  kind  of  honey  they  produce,  when  they 
bloom,  where  and  under  what  conditions 


they  grow,  and  many  other  things  that  you 
book-botanists  know  very  little  about. 
Nearly  every  number  of  our  bee  journal 
contains  more  or  less  botany. ' ' 

The  professor  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think  very  few  bee-keepers  have  pre- 
pared themselves  as  thoroughly  for  their 
work  as  you  seem  to  have  done,  Mr.  Beman. ' ' 

"  True,  and  few  make  a  success  of  it. 
Many  are  teachers  ^  apiarists  by  accident, 
and  not  because  they  are  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  their  work.  They  do  not  read, 
study,  or  try  to  improve,  and  value  the 
maaiey  they  can  get  above  all  else;  and  so 
they  fail.  Here  teachers  have  the  advan- 
tage. A  poor  bee-keeper  loses  money,  de- 
stroys his  apiary,  and  is  forced  in  time  to 
quit ;  but  a  poor  teacher  is  well  paid  for  his 
bad  work,  and  if  he  is  a  good  fellow,  he 
may  be  reasonably  successful  in  getting 
schools.  Success  in  bee-keeping  may  be 
measured  by  money  gains;  but  success  in 
teaching  is  often  unrecognized,  poorly  paid, 
and  loaded  down  with  misunderstandings. 
But,  while  the  apiarist  escapes  the  annoy- 
ances of  ignorant  parents  and  unreasoning 
children,  he  misses  those  rewards  which 
every  true  teacher  receives  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. ' '  Pacific  School  Journal. 


»  •  < 


RAPID  ADDITION. 


PROF.  DOLAN  REPLIES  TO  SUPT.  BUEHRLE. 


DOUBTLESS  those  who  are  interested  in 
rapid  work  in  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  were  pleased  with  the 
editorial  remarks  upon  that  subject  found  in 
the  last  number  of  The  JoumaL  After  ex- 
pressing a  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
possibilities  as  had  been  claimed,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  realization  of  these  possibil- 
ities requires  only  the  force  of  an  active, 
energetic  and  hard-working  teacher,  it  says: 
"  Will  our  friends  of  the  West  End  give  us  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  branches  €arried  in 
grades  where  the  work  of  addition  is  done, 
the  programme  for  each  day  in  the  week,  the 
length  of  time  through  which  the  elementary 
rules  receive  special  attention,  and  any  other 
facts  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  situation?  Their  work 
will  not  be  without  its  beneficial  influence 
in  the  State  at  large." 

This  is  plain  English,  and  no  doubt  will 
elicit  the  required  information.  Such  ques- 
tions, however,  fall  more  naturally  within 
the  domain  of  our  City  Superintendent  than 
that  of  any  other  individual — ^as  the  sched- 
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ules  of  the  various  schools  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  locality  and  surrounding 
circumstances  of  each  school.  Meanwhile 
we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  defend  our 
position  in  regard  to  this  rapid  work,  against 
any  and  all  that  may  see  fit  to  .oppose  it — 
providing  only  that  they  meet  us  on  scien- 
tific ground  and  debate  the  question  squarely. 
As  friends  of  education^we  are  bound  to 
assist  each  other  in  an  honest  search  for 
truth;  but  life  is  too  short,  and  time  is  too 
precious,  and  space  in  our  educational  jour- 
nals is  too  valuable,  to  warrant  us  in  indulg- 
ing in  desultory  discussion.  The  searcher  for 
truth  takes  no  interest  in  personal  encoun- 
ters. What  he  wants  is  facts.  If  he  is 
honest  he  will  ask  for  them.  If  he  is  intel- 
ligent he  will  make  himself  understood. 

We  are  doing  work  here  that  we  think  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  should  be. 
We  claim  that  we  are  right,  and  we  stake  our 
reputation  upon  it.  If  those  who  oppose 
us  will  step  forward  and  commit  themselves 
in  writing,  we  will  prove  that  they  are  wreng, 
or  admit  ourselves  in  error. 

And  this  brings  me  to  Mr.  Buehrle's  re- 
joinder to  my  reply.  In  that  rejoinder  he 
says  that  I  grant  to  a  large  extent  all  that  he 
claims.  In  response  to  this  statement,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it 
simply  goes  to  prove  what  I  have  already 
said,  namely,  that  Mr.  Buehrle  has  never 
raised  one  valid  objection  against  us.  Thin  k- 
ing  the  gentleman  had  written  somewhat 
inadvertently,  I  did  not  like  to  call  him  to 
strict  account  on  minor  points.  The  points 
that  I  did  notice  commanded  my  attention 
more  on  account  of  their  innate  importance 
as  involving  scientific  principles  than  on  ac- 
count of  any  force  that  they  might  have  in 
an  argument  against  our  system  or  the  proper 
use  of  it.  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain, 
that  our  work  is  in  strict  accord  with  these 
principles.  If  any  one  will  prove  the  con- 
trary to  be  true  we  will  acknowledge  our 
error  and  accept  the  correction  as  a  favor. 
I  might  have  followed  Mr.  Buehrle  through 
his  entire  discourse  and  noticed  every  para- 
graph and  sentence,  but  I  should  not  have 
been  able  with  an  apology  for  thus  imposing 
upon  such  readers  as  might  have  the  patience 
to  follow  me  through. 

In  response  to  his  first  article,  therefore, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  in  whatever  it  op- 
poses either  our  work  or  our  system,  I  am 
diametrically  opposed  to  it ;  and  as  to  that 
part  which  does  not  concern  our  work,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  whatever. 

But  Mr.  Buehrle  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same  measure  of  indulgence  for  inadver- 


tency in  his  last  article.  We  fail  to  observe 
the  improvement  which  time  and  consider- 
ation should  have  brought  about.  He  sa)rs, 
"What  I  wanted  was  more  facts  (data)." 
Common  sense  would  say.  If  so,  why  did  he 
not  ask  for  them  ?  He  then  quotes  Dr.  J. 
H.  French,  to  show  that  the  system  origi- 
nated with  that  gentleman.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  author  of  the  system  has 
to  do  with  its  merits  or  demerits,  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  using  it.  Although  we  know 
that  Dr.  J.  H.  French  is  not  the  author  of 
the  system  as  we  use  it,  we  feel  that  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  are  but  little  con- 
cerned in  the  author  or  his  claims,  or 
whether  the  system  ever  had  an  author,  so 
that  it  works  well. 

Mr.  Buehrle' s  next  paragraph  is  an  excel- 
lent one;  and  as  it  contains  only  one  or 
two  unimportant  errors,  I  need  not  notice 
it.  But  in  the  next  following ht  says, ''It will 
be  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  show 
that  '  automatism*  is  desirable  in  school ; 
that  the  degree  of  it  natural  to  this  method 
is  advantageous  to  the  intellect  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  brain.  *  *."  We  hold  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  claim  to  be  right.  If  Mr. 
Buehrle  will  even  say  that  we  are  wrong  in 
any  one  particular,  we  will  volunteer  to 
meet  him  more  than  half-way  and  prove 
that  we  are  right.  We  do  this  through 
grace — realizing  that  theiburden  of  proof 
rests  upon  him.  Let  him  attack  us  man- 
fully, and  we  will  defend  ourselves  to  his 
entire  satisfaction  (?) 

Mr.  Buehrle  says,  "  What  is  fun  for  the 
race-horse  is  death  to  the  cart-horse.'*  It 
appears  that  the  gentleman  either  cannot  or 
will  not  understand — even  when  a  familiar 
illustration  is  presented.  I  said,  "If  a 
horse  can  be  made  to  trot  a  mile  in  three 
minutes  with  ease,  surely  no  sane  person 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  animal's  power 
would  object  to  his  trotting  a  mile  in  three 
or  four  times  three  minutes.  * '  Now  I  say  that 
for  that  same  horse  to  trot  a  mile  in  nine  or 
twelve  minutes  will  not  lessen  his  value  as  a 
cart-horse.  That  is  "  it  will  not  injure  a  cart- 
horse to  trot  at  one-fifth  of  his  ultimate 
speed ;  and  it  will  not  injure  a  race-horse 
to  draw  one-fifth  of  his  ultimate  load. 
And  "  the  very  practice  resorted  to  to  im- 
prove the  former"  does  not  unfit  "  him  for 
the  latter. 

And  this  fairly  introduces  one  of  the 
main  objections  urged  against  this  rapid 
work ;  namely,  the  injurious  effect  upon  the 
nerve  system.  In  order  to  be  able  to  give 
more  than  a  mere  theoretical  opinion  in 
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regard  to  the  average  ability  of  pupils  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  I  drew  four  pupils  by 
lot,  one  month  ago,  from  a  class  of  twenty- 
two.  The  average  time  for  these  four  pupils 
to  do  one  minute's  work*  in  addition  four 
weeks  ago  was  seventy  seconds.  To-day 
they  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  forty 
seconds — showing  a  decrease  of  thirty  sec- 
onds in  one  month,  working  twenty  minutes 
per  day.  I  merely  state  facts,  and  leave  it 
for  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
In  my  opinion  these  pupils  can  double  their 
present  rate  of  rapidity  in  three  months — 


giving  fifteen  minutes  per  day  exclusively  to 
addition.  If  such  a  result  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  pupil,  is  it  not  absurd 
to  claim  that  any  injurious  effect  can  follow 
a  judicious  training  up  to  one-third  of  this 
rapidity ;  or  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  ten 
or  fifteen  years  to  determine  whether  it  is 
safe  to  require  such  results  as  we  now  obtain  ? 

And  as  to  the  returns,  I  can  say  that  the 
work  pays  bountifully.  It  saves  time ;  it 
teaches  arithmetic  3  and  it  develops  the  in- 
tellect. J.  C.  DOLAN. 

Fittsburghy  Dec,  21,  1881. 
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THE  total  expenses  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  for  the  past  financial  year 
amounted  to  ji9559y677.4o.  Of  this  sum, 
f  30,324.29  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  evening  high  and  elementary  schools. 

A  Canadian  educational  authority  thinks 
that  the  dangers  of  ''  cramming"  might  be 
obviated  if  the  teacher  would  give  sufficient 
tip"  ♦o^explaining  the  next  day's  lesson 
meting  pupils  how  to  proceed. 


.T  year  Gambetta  proposes  to  devote 

00,000  to  public  instruction  in  France, 

he  specially  designates  a  part  of  this 

for  the  education  of  girls,  for  he  says 

best  advisera  he  ever  had  were  women. 


There  are  some  things  which  people  of 
/efinement  and  intelligence  are  supposed  to 
have  read.  Among  these  are  such  minor 
classics  as  Emerson  on  ''Behavior."  This 
paper,  the  first  part  of  which  will  be  found 
in  our  issue  for  December,  is  completed  in 
this  issue,  ^t  will  bear  many  readings. 

Another  party  of  twenty-nine  Sioux  In- 
dians have  recently  arrived  at  Hampton  Col- 
lege, in  Virginia,  where  they  will  be  civil- 
ized and  educated.  The  General  Govern- 
ment can  do  no  wiser  or  better  thing  for 
the  Indian  race  than  to  educate  their  boys 
and  girls  in  industrial  schools,  such  as  those 
at  Hampton  and  Carlisle.    The  new  policy 


is  a  cheaper  one  than  that  of  the  past,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  infinitely  more  hu- 
mane and  more  worthy  the  character  of  ^ 
Christian  nation  such  as  the  United  States 
may  fairly  claim  to  be. 

The  meetings  of  superintendents  called 
for  January  loth  and  17th,  at  Allegheny 
City  and  Reading  respectively,  will  be 
business  meetings,  for  the  •presentation  and 
discussion  of  matters  of  practical  import- 
ance in  the  school  work  of  the  State.  The 
County,  City,  and  Borough  Superintend- 
ents of  their  respective  sections  east  and 
and  west  will  be  present  in  force.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  meetings  will  be  given  at  ^ 

length  in  TheJoumaL 

^omt 

The  acceptance  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Durf^ere 
of  the  principalship  of  the  State  No»^s  the 
School  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  created  a  vac<^^^^^ 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  schoot^^?^> 
Allegheny  City,  which  has  been  filled  by  i  *"^" 
election  of  Prof.  John  Morrow,  for  sonP^' 
years  principal  of  one  of  the  leading  wardP^ 
schools  of  that  city.  We  congratulate  our'* 
old  friend  upon  his  new  dignity. 

The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  J  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Henkle,  died  at  his 
home  in  Salem,  November  2 2d,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  yeai  of  his  age.  Mr.  Henkle  was  for 
two  years  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  of  Ohio,  by  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor Hayes  in  1869.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Salem  for 
some  years,  both  before  and  after  his  term 
of  service  as  the  official  head  of  the  Ohio 
school  system.  In  1875,  ^®  became  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Monthly,  at  the  same  time  edit- 
ing a  second  periodical,  under  the  title  of 
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Notes  and  Queries,  He  was  in  the  educa- 
tional work  for  nearly  forty  years.  His 
scholarship  was  broad  and  accurate,  his 
character  pure  and  noble.  A  cotemporary 
says  of  him:  "There  is  probably  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  in  which  a  score  of 
teachers  cannot  be  found  who  were  his  per- 
sonal friends,  and  perhaps  former  pupils 
and  associates.  In  Ohio,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
there  was  not  a  teacher  so  universally 
known,  nor  one  more  universally  esteemed." 

Mr.  James  Aiken,  of  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  living  teacher  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
taught  in  what  was  called  "The  Log  Cabin 
Academy"  from  1818  to  1824.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  teacher  sixty  years  ago.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Samuel  Kirkham,  the  author 
of  Kirkham' s  Grammar.  The  boy  Kirk- 
ham learned  his  first  lessons  in  English 
Grammar  from  Mr.  Aiken. 


Only  human  beings  are  capable  of  edu- 
cation in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  which 
means  the  development — the  calling  forth 
into  active  being — of  the  human  element 
within  us,  and  all  its  wealth  of  diviner 
possibilities.  In  this  work  much  more  is 
needed  than  simply  to  catch  and  tame  and 
drill  the  restless  human  subjects.  Hence 
the  man  or  woman  whose  excellencies  are 
exclusively  or  mainly  those  of  the  disciplin- 
arian is  no  true  educator,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  such  are  often  cordially  hated 
*  "  energetic  youth.  There  is  necessity,  of 
^^"*-se,  for  order  and  method,  but  this  is 
**^^*  the  background  of  education — not  its 

"^oj^'ce  or  its  life. 

as  im  

^^"^E  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
^"^kholders  of  Swarthmore  College  was 
^^fd  recently  in  Philadelphia.  In  alluding 
^5  the  destruction  of  the  College  library,  it 
Vas  announced  that  the  Alumni  Association 
had  collected  about  $2,500  for  the  library 
fund,  and  that  several  distinguished  authors 
and  publishers  had  contributed  numbers  of 
volumes.  Acknowledgment  was  also  made 
of  the  fact  that  several  publishers  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  provided, 
without  cost,  all  the  text-books  required  for 
the  preparatory  department.  The  report 
stated  that  satisfactory  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  academic  departments  in  their 
temporary  quarters,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  students  for  the  year  closing  in 
June  was  considerably  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year,  reaching  a  total  of  282.  The 
Committee  appointed  to  collect  subscrip- 


tions for  the  College  stated  that  they  had 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  number. 
They  reported  171,260  collected. 


.  4 


Horace  Mann  justly  remarks:  "A  spend- 
thrift of  health  is  one  of  the  most  reprehen- 
sible of  spendthrifts.  I  am  certain  I  could 
have  performed  twice  the  labor,  both  better 
and  with  greater  ease  to  myself,  had  I  known 
as  much  of  the  laws  of  health  at  twenty  as  I 
do  now.  In  college  I  was  taught  all  about 
the  motions  of  the  planets  as  carefully  as  if 
they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  getting 
off  the  track  if  I  had  not  known  how  to 
trace  their  orbits ;  but  about  my  own  organ- 
ization, and  the  conditions  indispensible  to 
the  healthful  functions  of  my  own  body,  I 
was  left  in  profoundest  ignorance.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  preposterous." 

A  gentleman  visiting  one  qf  the  German 
schools  says:  ** I  observed  the  teaching  in 
botany.  The  class  was  composed  of  boys 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  The  teacher  had 
gathered,  in  his  morning  walk,  the  plants 
he  desired  his  pupils  to  study,  giving  to 
each  boy  a  plant  belonging  to  the  class  of 
plants  he  desired  that  day  to  teach.  Tak- 
ing one  of  the  plants  in .  his  own  hand,  he 
led  the  boys,  each  one  for  himself,  to  ob- 
serve until  he  found  the  marks  to  be  used 
in  classification.  The  teacher  then  simply 
gave  a  name  to  the  class  which  the  boys  had 
themselves  discovered.  Under  such  teach- 
ing, the  boys  studied  with  their  whole 
strength  for  more  than  an  hour,  with  ima- 
bated  interest." 


The  valuable  series  of  letters  by  Dr. 
Wickersham,  which  was  begun  while  he  was 
in  Europe,  will  be  concluded  with  No.  33, 
in  our  issue  for  February.  These  letters 
have  been  widely  read  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  an  excellent 
guide-book  to  parties  passing  over  the  same 
route.  They  have  been  made,  in  some 
directions,  the  basis  of  profitable  school- 
room work,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following  note,  without  signature,  from  a 
lady  teacher  of  Lancaster  county : 

The  thirtieth  letter  from  "Over  the  Sea"  not 
only  gave  me  pleasure  at  the  time  of  reading 
it,  but  it  has  given  me  work  and  enjoyment 
since.  I  write  to  tell  you  how  I  presented  it  to 
my  most  advanced  reading  class.  To-day  I 
wrote  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  all  places 
mentioned  in  it,  and  also  a  list  of  the  historical 
events  to  which  reference  is  made.  Handing 
the  pointer  to  one  member  of  the  class,  he 
located  on  the  outline  map  all  the  geographical 
points.    I  then  asked  them  to  tell  me  all  they 
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could  conceminp^  the  historical  events  referred 
to.  Never  having  given  much  attention  to 
general  history,  their  information  here  is  rather 
limited.  Knowing  this,  I  last  night  prepared  a 
short  account  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  something  about  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  life 
of  the  remorseless  despot,  Henry  VIII.  This 
I  gave  preparatory  to  introducing  the  letter,  also 
showing  them  a  picture  of  the  "  noble  woman 
who  now  graces  tne  throne  of  England.** 

Then  I  gave  them  The  Journal,  and  while 
one  read  a  paragraph,  the  other  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  class  listened.  After  the  reading, 
we  asked  and  answered  questions,  and  another 
pupil  took  up  the  next  paragraph. 

But  the  moments  were  all  too  short,  and, 
although  we  devoted  to  it  the  two  periods  we 
generally  give  to  reading  and  literature,  we  left 
much  unfinished.  Several  subjects  for  compo- 
sitions were  also  suggested  by  the  reading.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  hours  we  have 
spent  for  some  time. 

And  now  let  me  say  that  I  have  received  The 
School  Journal  ever  since  Dr.  Wickersham  be- 
came its  editor.  It  has  been  to  me  a  friend  and 
a  companion.  How  often,  when  evening  found 
me  weary,  anxious,  and  sometimes  discouraged, 
have  I  sought  its  pages,  always  finding  some- 
thing to  inspire  me  to  resume  my  work  wi^ 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm ! 


An  institution  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  has 
in  course  of  experiment  a  plan  of  teaching, 
defined  as  follows : 

• 

1.  Each  learner  takes  only  such  studies  as  he 
or  his  friends  select ;  advances  according  to  his 
own  talent  and  application,  without  being  held 
back  or  dragged  along  by  classmates ;  and  as 
soon  as  one  study  is  completed  is  passed  into 
another,  without  waiting  for  others.  If,  for 
sickness  or  other  cause,  his  studies  are  inter- 
rupted, he  resumes  where  he  left  off,  instead  of 
skipping  to  recite  with  a  class. 

2.  Teachers,  instead  of  spending  their  whole 
time  in  "  hearing  recitations,**  spend  four  days 
of  each  week  in  teaching,  calling  each  learner 
in  turn  to  their  desks  and  giving  him  what 
help  he  needs,  without  taking  the  time  of  other 
students. 

3.  The  fifth  day  of  each  week  is  devoted  to 
oral  and  written  examinations,  which  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  serve  all  the  best  uses  of  the 
daily  class  recitations  usual  in  other  schools. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
last  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
report  concerning  the  usefulness,  possible 
improvement,  etc.,  of  the  normal  schools, 
have  made  their  report.  The  committee, 
after  examining  thoroughly  all  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  Normal  College  in  the  city, 
arrive  at  the  conclusions  that  these  schools 
are  doing  effective  work ;  that  they  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  system,  and  should  be 
liberally  supported;    that    henceforth   the 


only  question  should  be,  not  shall  they  ex- 
ist? but  "how  can  they  be  improved  and 
extended?"  and  that  education  should  be 
thorough  and  progressive  as  well  as  uni- 
versal. The  committee  recommend  that 
the  standard  of  admission  should  be  raised, 
in  order  to  give  more  time  for  the  purely 
professional  work  of  the  schools ;  that  the 
directly  professional  work  should  begin  the 
first  year  in  all  these  schools,  and  that  the 
pupils,  in  addition  to  their  promises  to 
teach,  made  on  entering,  should  also  prom- 
ise to  report  to  the  respective  principals 
during  a  specified  time  as  to  the  actual 
teaching  done  by  them  after  leaving  the 
schools ;  and  that  the  principals  and  facul- 
ties of  the  schools  should  meet  as  often  as 
practicable  to  discuss  principles  and  com- 
pare methods.  The  committee  say  further 
that  no  immediate  legislation  is  required  by 
the  normal  schools,  but  that  others  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  in  operation  should  be 
established.  And  they  conclude  with  the 
declaration  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
should  not  be  over-taxed  by  the  daily  school 
work ;  some  of  their  strength  should  be  re- 
served .  for  advancing  the  science  itself, 
seeking  to  understand  better  the  beings  to 
be  taught,  and  how  to  teach  them. 


The  assertion  is  repeated  from  time  to 
time  that  teachers  as  a  rule  read  less  con- 
cerning their  professional  work,  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  meagre  support 
received  by  educational  journals  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  frequent  "suspensions" 
and  "consolidations"  which  occur,  point 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  when  such  is  the 
case.  We  urge  nothing  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  particular  journals ;  but  it  may  be  stated, 
in  general,  that  the  teacher's  work  is  im- 
portant, and  no  one  can  afford  to  rest  con- 
tent with  what  he  knows  or  what  he  is,  but 
should  strive  to  improve  with  each  day. 
Artisans,  mechanics  and  farmers,  men  who 
work  with  wood  and  stone  and  soil,  support 
their  journals.  A  farmer  who  reads  no 
agricultural  paper  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Why  should  not  teachers, 
who  work  on  far  more  costly  material,  profit 
by  all  the  experience  of  their  contempora- 
ries? Some  argue  that  the  elements  of 
their  work  are  all  before  them,  and  that  it 
is  an  individual  task  for  each  to  find  the 
best  means  to  an  end.  Granting  this,  there 
are  numberless  economies  of  time  and 
method,  and  opportunities  of  arousing  in- 
dividual enthusiasm  and  interest,  only 
attainable  from  contact  with  the  co-laborers 
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in  the  same  field.  As  conventions  and 
institutes  are  at  best  only  occasional,  the 
educational  journal  remains  the  best  method 
for  exchanging  ideas. — Student ^ 


»  •  < 


FIGURES  FROM  REPORT. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere— in  the  Official  Depart- 
ment of  this  number — is  commended  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader.  It  presents  a 
general  review  of  the  field,  touching  espe- 
cially the  general  acquiescence  in  the  neces- 
sity of  the  system,  the  school  directory,  the 
results  of  the  system,  the  danger  of  manner- 
ism, the  course  of  studies,  and  the  normal 
schools,  and  closes  with  some  reference  to 
the  work  doing  at  Carlisle  in  the  education 
of  the  Indians. 

This  document,  from  the  most  important 
department  connected  with  our  State  gov- 
ernment, shows  the  present  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  State  to  be  2,208,  an  increase 
of  15  upon  that  reported  for  last  year;  the 
whole  number  of  schools  18,835,  an  increase 
of  180 ;  the  number  of  graded  schools  7,277, 
an  increase  of  220  ;  male  teachers  9,359,  a 
decrease  of  373  ;  female  teachers  11,993,  an 
increase  of  350;  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  tn^dd,  an  increase  of 
lT.30;  average  salary  of  female  teachers, 
I29.03,  an  increase  of  61  cents;  average 
length  of  school  term,  6. 68  months,  showing 
a  very  slight  increase  in  this  significant 
item;  whole  number  of  pupils  931,749,  a 
decrease  of  5, 561 ;  average  number  of  pupils, 
599*05  7>  a  decrease  of  2,570  ;  percentage  of 
attendance  upon  whole  number  registered, 
.76  ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for 
each  pupil,  74  cents  ;  total  cost  for  tuition, 
building,  fuel,  contingencies,  etc.,  ^7,994,- 
705.01,  an  increase  of  ^513,023. 20;  esti- 
mated value  of  school  property,  1^26,605,- 
321,  an  increase  of  |i,  138, 224.  The  State 
appropriation  being  ^1,000,000,  there  re- 
mained to  be  provided  by  public  taxation  for 
the  necessities  of  the  schools  during  the  past 
year  the  enormous  sum  of  16,994,705.01. 

There  are  ninety  City,  County,  and 
Borough  Superintendents  now  employed  in 
the  general  supervision  of  school  work  in 
Pennsylvania ;  the  whole  number  of  School 
Directors  in  the  various  school  districts 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  14,600; 
and  the  entire  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  aggregates 
21*352,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  as 
above,  of  nearly  one  million  !  These  are 
'^tistics  that  bear  their  own  comment. 


OUR  SCHOOL  LAW.     No.  L 


DIRECTORS. 

THE  school  law  rests  upon  the  assumption 
tliat  a  large  majority  of  the  parents  in 
the  Commonwealth  will  send  their  children 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  the  common 
schools,  if  such  are  properly  provided  for 
them  by  means  of  an  equitable  taxation 
upon  the  part  of  the  State.  By  constitu- 
tional provision,  a  minimum  of  one  million 
dollars  is  set  apart  for  this  work,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  secured  by  special 
taxation,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient. 

To  initiate  the  whole  movement,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  various  municipalities  are  em- 
powered to  elect  a  definite  number  of  Direc- 
tors, to  whom  is  entrusted  this  solemn  work 
of  supplying  the  children  of  the  State  with 
all  the  facilities  required  to  secure  a  thorough 
elementary  training.  Upon  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  therefore,  the  effi- 
ciency and  success  of  the  whole  interest 
mainly  depend.  They  are  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  structure ;  and  they  are  elected, 
therefore,  directly  by  the  people,  and  taken 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which 
the  work  in  view  is  to  be  accomplished,  that 
they  may  thus  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing by  daily  experience  the  educational 
needs  o£  their  district,  and  of  being  them- 
selves personally  interested  in  satisfying 
such  needs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  is  at  once  ap- 
parent ;  for  it  must  be  a  sad  day  for  a  rep- 
resentative government  like  ours,  when  con- 
fidence in  the  people  is  so  far  lost,  as  to  lead 
the  law-makers  to  feel  that  the  parents  of 
the  Republic  will  not  take  interest  enough 
in  their  offspring  to  select  men  of  earnest 
character  and  resolute  purpose,  to  supply 
them  with  proper  schools. 

Evidently  then,  the  sole  object  of  the 
selection  of  Directors  is,  to  supply  the 
Commonwealth  with  such  schools  as  shall 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  age  in  the 
way  of  elementary  training.  No  consider- 
ations of  state  or  govermental  management 
in  the  way  of  party  politics  surround  their 
office.  It  has  to  do  with  a  broad  and  gen- 
eral interest,  which  of  necessity  includes  all 
parties  in  one  common  bond  of  fellowship. 
Neither  school  sites,  nor  school  buildings, 
nor  school  teachers,  nor  school  apparatus, 
nor  school  text-books,  nor  school  superin- 
tendents, can  be  made  to  depend  upon 
party  votes  or  political  alliances.  No 
science,  elementary  or  advanced,  can  rec- 
ognize narrowing  limitations  of  such  char- 
acter.    Grammars  are  not  Republican  or 
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Democratic,  nor  are  geographies  or  arith- 
metics. Much  less  will  moral  truth  bend 
to  such  modification.  Indeed,  the  whole 
foundation  work  of  the  Directors  will  be 
degraded  and  vitiated  if  allowed  to  be  de- 
pendent in  any  way  upon  issues  of  such 
character.  The  law,  therefore,  had  a 
reasonable  right  to  suppose  that  the  people 
would  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  own 
children  to  see  to  it  that  the  most  profound 
and  wise  men  should  be  secured  as  the 
Directors  of  their  schools.  If  such  are  not 
selected  as  a  rule,  we  have  the  sad  evidence 
of  a  widespread  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  demands  most  serious  attention. 
And  if  the  Directory,  when  elected,  allow 
themselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
purpose  of  their  office,  forgetting  its  appli- 
cation to  all  in  common,  irrespective  of 
any  political  or  social  caste,  it  evinces  a  mal- 
feasance demanding  a  most  prompt  remedy. 


►  •  < 


PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  II. 


RESPONSIBILITY    OF  THE   TEACHERS    OF  OUR 
COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

IN  a  previous  article  we  have  spoken  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  rela- 
tion to  the  parents  or  guardians  whose 
children  are  entrusted  to  him.  A  sense  of 
this  responsibility,  we  said,  will  lead  the 
teacher  affectionately  to  enter  into  the 
home-life  of  his  district,  acquaint  himself 
with  the  families  whose  children  come  un- 
der his  care,  and  form  such  intimate  rela- 
tions therewith  as  to  share  with  them  in 
their  anxieties  and  hopes  and  purposes  in 
reference  to  their  children. 

Now,  secondly,  there  is  a  kindred  respon- 
sibility which  the  teacher  owes  to  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  These  children  are  not 
things,  to  be  handled  by  the  teacher  at  will. 
They  are  living  souls.  They  are  not  like  so 
many  blank  tables  upon  which  may  be  im- 
pressed whatsoever  the  teacher,  in  his 
caprice,  deems  fit :  nor  are  they  subjects 
upon  whom  he  may,  at  the  outset,  begin  to 
try  the  various  experiments  to  which  the 
ever-varying  methods  of  the  age  direct  his 
attention.  They  are  living  ^oxX^—person- 
alities — in  which  are  lodged  the  results  of 
vast  antecedent  forces,  physical  and  spirit- 
ual, and  the  possibilities  also  of  a  vast 
future  development  in  which  all  the  given 
resources  or  furniture  of  existence  at  hand 
must  enter  into  the  structure  of  character , 
whether  this  be  good  or  bad. 

Neither  time  nor  space  allows  us  to  men- 
tion in  detail  the  general  forces,  physical 


and  metaphysical,  which  enter  into  each 
one's  individual  existence  from  behind  his 
own  conscious  and  voluntary  activity,  and 
which  constitute  a  large  deposit — remanents, 
we  may  say — ^whose  full  significance  is,  no 
doubt,  beyond  our  apprehension.  God 
only  understandeth  our  thought  thus  afar 
off.  Race,  nationality,  sex,  family  life,  all 
enter  into  the  complex  unity  of  each  personal 
existence.  Not  that  the  individual  is  him- 
self responsible  for  the  possession  thus  made 
'  his ;  but  he  is  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  he  moulds  it  into  character.  His 
will,  and  intellect,  and  phantasy,  do  not 
start  into  activity  as  wholly  dependent 
upon  what  comes  in  from  without  through 
bodily  organs  which  open  the  way  for  such 
ingress.  Rather  into  these  bodily  organs  a 
life,  deeper  than  that  of  fiesh  alone,  enters 
from  within,  with  developing  capacity  to 
meet  and  grasp  that  which  is  at  hand  from 
without,  and  give  to  the  whole  a  character- 
ized organization  which  in  the  ethical 
sphere  will  bring  out  the  good  or  the  evil ; 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  the  true  or  the 
false ;  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  phantasy, 
the  beautiful  or  the  deformed. 

There  is  a  spiritual  heritage  also— out- 
flows from  the  Divine,  which  enter  into  each 
one's  personal  being.  Indeed,  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  per  se,  are  not 
creations  of  ours ;  nor  are  they  simply  no- 
tions formed  by  us  in  the  way  of  generaliza- 
tion. They  reach  in  upon  us  from  an  infinite 
world ;  and  we  both  feel  and  know  that  we 
are  but  media  through  which  they  authen- 
ticate themselves  as  from  above. 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home." 

How  iinportant  is  it,  therefore,  that  the 
teacher  take  into  serious  account  the  child 
himself, — the  living  soul  before  him,  as 
something  vastly  more  than  a  tabula  rasa, 
or  an  isolated  thing,  unrelated  to  the  past, 
unengrafted  in  the  life  of  antecedent  forces 
of  race  and  national  and  family  culture, 
high  or  low, — untouched  by  spiritual  powers, 
or  so  far  inland  at  the  very  outset  as  to  have 
no 

-"  Sight  of  that  immortal  sea 


Which  brought  him  hither; 

No  power  to  travel  thither ; 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore/' 

The  children  come  before  the  teacher 
also  with  varying  physical  and  psycholo- 
gical temperaments,  which  have  acondition- 
mg  significance  in  reference  to  their  whole 
subsequent  culture.     These  cannot  be 
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looked.  We  will  not  take  space  now  to  at- 
tempt a  general  classification  of  these.  We 
wish  simply  to  enforce  the  recognition  of 
them  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  he 
may  feel  more  deeply  that  he  has  to  deal 
with  life,  and  not  simply  with  books.  He 
owes  it  to  the  relation  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  to  make  earnest  account  of  all  this ; 
lest  he  fail  to  have  any  proper  ethical  end 
in  view,  and  in  place  of  aiding  in  the  un- 
folding and  direction  of  the  life  before  him 
heavenward — ^a  truly  solemn  mission — go 
plodding  onward  through  his  daily  task- 
work and  ever-changing  machinery  to  gain 
merely  technical  and  outward  results,  which 
perish  in  the  using. 


¥  %  ^ 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  BY  DR.  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM— NO.  XXXII. 


SOME   DAYS    IN   IRELAND. 

AFTER  the  visits  made  to  Rugby,  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  Warwick  Castle,  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  already  described,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  to  the  full  the  attractions  of 
rural  England,  I  concluded  to  spend  some 
days  in  Ireland,  and  at  once  took  a  train 
for  Dublin.  The  only  stop  made  was  at 
Chester.  This  interesting  old  city  could 
rot  be  passed  by  without  at  least  a  short 
visit. 

The  history  of  Chester  extends  back  to 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era^ 
Here  Suetonius  fixed  his  camp  about  A.  D. 
60,  and  in  A.  D.  73  the  place  was  walled 
and  fortified  by  Marius,  son  of  Arviragus, 
and  became  known  as  the  great  camp,  Ces- 
triae^  Chester.  My  visit  to  Chester  was 
limited  to  a  walk  about  the  city,  a  look  at 
the  Rows,  and  an  inspection  of  the  walls. 
There  is  no  city  in  England  in  which  the 
houses  and  shops  are  more  quaint  and 
curious  than  in  Chester.  Their  gable  ends 
are  turned  toward  the  street,  and  the  upper 
stories  frequently  project  farther  out  than 
the  lower  ones.  The  windows  are  of  all 
sizes,  and  the  panes  of  glass  are  often  only 
a  few  inches  square.  But  no  description 
can  do  justice  to  Chester  architecture ;  it 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
famous  Rows  are  a  series  of  stores  and  shops 
in  the  second  stories  of  the  houses.  You 
can  pass  along  a  sidewalk  and  see  stores 
and  shops  as  in  other  cities ;  but  you  can 
also  return  along  the  same  street  by  ascend- 
ing a  stairway  and  walking  along  an  open 
gallery  above  the  stores  and  shops  you  have 
"^st  passed,  and  find  a  line  of  establishments 


doing  business  quite  as  briskly  as  down 
below.  There  are  many  such  Rows  in 
Chester,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
they  come  into  use  in  this  country  with  ele- 
vated railroads.  There  is  the  same  neces- 
sity for  them. 

Chester  is  the  only  city  in  Great  Britain 
that  has  preserved  its  walls  entire.  They  are 
built  of  stone,  and  are  about  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  from  twelve  to  forty 
feet  high,  with  sundry  towers.  Every  tour- 
ist walks  around  on  the  top  of  the  walls, 
and  it  is  a  delightful  promenade,  opening 
up  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country,  and  overlooking  some  eventful 
scenes  of  history.  The  walls  not  only  at- 
tract attention  as  walls,  but  they  tell  a  story 
of  absorbing  interest.  Originally  built  by 
the  Romans,  extended  by  the  Britons,  re- 
built by  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  repaired  many  times  at  later  periods, 
they  have  a  chronology  stretching  through 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  They 
saw  the  Britons  defeated  in  607  ;  Henry  of 
Lancaster  muster  his  troops  on  the  ad- 
joining plain,  1399;  and,  in  1645,  the  over- 
throw of  the  army  of  Charles  I.  on  Rowton 
Moor,  four  miles  away. 

The  express  train  takes  us  at  a  rapid  rate 
across  Wales,  with  picturesque  mountains 
on  one  side  and  wild  waves  on  the  other, 
past  straggling  villages  and  thatched-roofed 
farm-houses,  by  the  romantic  ruins  of  Con- 
way Castle,  and  over  the  far-famed  suspen- 
sion bridge  that  spans  Menai  Straits,  and 
finally  stops  at  Holyhead.  There  we  take 
the  waiting  steamer,  and  cross  St.  George's 
Channel  for  Kingston,  whence  a  short  run 
on  the  railway  sets  us  down  at  Dublin. 
Quickly  engaging  a  jaunting  car,  a  kind  of 
cart  in  which  you  sit  with  your  side  to  the 
horse  and  your  face  to^the  houses  along  the 
street,  I  rode  to  the  'Shelborne  House,  a 
large  hotel,  looking  out  into  Stephen's 
Green,  a  fine  park.  The  late  hour  of  my 
arrival  made  sight-seeing  impracticable  for 
the  day,  and  after  dinner  I  contented  my- 
self with  a  walk  about  the  streets  in  the 
gathering  darkness.  Next  morning  I  went 
direct  to  the  Carlisle  Bridge  over  the  LifFey, 
and  then  up  and  down  the  river,  that  I 
might  see  the  seven  or  eight  great  bridges 
that  span  it,  and  the  handsome  quays  that 
are  found  along  its  banks.  From  Carlisle 
bridge,  too,  you  have  a  fine  view  of  Sack- 
ville  street,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  A  short  distance  away,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  street,  rises  the  Trafalgar  monu- 
ment, more  than  a  hundred  feet  high, 
crowned  with  an  imposing  statue  of  the  hero 
of  the  Nile.     Near  by,  also,  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  river,  is  Trinity  College,  a  ven- 
erable and  celebrated  institution  of  learning. 
The  college  buildings,  with  their  several 
courts,  cover  some  thirty  acres.  At  the 
entrance  stand  the  statues  of  distinguished 
Irishmen,  Goldsmith,  Moore,  Burke,  Grat- 
ton.  Directly  opposite  the  college  is  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Irish  House 
of  Parliament.  It  is  a  splendid  building, 
and  few  Irishmen  pass  it  without  a  sigh  for 
the  good  old  times  when  Ireland  was  her 
own  master.  The  only  part  of  it  that  re- 
mains unchanged  is  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
even  here  a  statue  of  George  III.  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  ancient  throne,  a  change 
that  does  not  commend  itself  to  Americans, 
as  old  King  George  is  not  very  popular  with 
us.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Parlia- 
ment House  will  bring  you  to  Dublin  Castle, 
built  by  order  of  King  John  in  121 5.  Only 
a  single  tower  of  the  original  structure  now 
remains,  the  Wardrobe  Tower,  and  the 
modern  buildings  have  little  resemblance  in 
style  to  the  old  Middle  Age  castles.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  resides  in  the 
castle. 

The  second  day  of  my  stay  in  Dublin  was 
Sunday,  and  I  spent  a  portion  of  it  in  at- 
tending service  at  the  two  most  noted 
churches  in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
and  Christ  Church.  At  both  churches  I 
confess  I  was  more  interested  in  the  edifices 
themselves  than  in  the  services.  The  Cath- 
edral, according  to  the  legend,  was  founded 
by  St.  Patrick,  and  there  is  an  old  crypt  into 
which  one  is  taken,  that  dates  from  A.  D. 
540.  It  is  certainly  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old.  You  are  shown  a  stone  font 
made  in  1190,  and  a  carved  chest  for  vest- 
ments, stone  coffins,  and  floor  tiles  that  are 
very  ancient!  In  the  Cathedral  are  dis- 
played above  their  stalls  the  arms  and  ban- 
ners of  Knights  of  St.  Patrick — ^a  poor  dis- 
play, however,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle.  There  are  also 
some  interesting  monuments,  one  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  one  to  Dean  Swift,  and 
a  queer  one  to  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork.  The 
distance  is  not  long,  but  the  walk  is  far  from 
pleasant,  being  through  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  Dublin,  from  the  Cathedral  to 
Christ  Church.  This  church  was  founded 
in  the  eleventh  century,  but  it  has  been  so 
*'  restored"  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
modem  place  of  worship.  There  was  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  two  congregations — 
that  at  the  Cathedral  was  as  a  whole  poorly 
dressed,  many  individuals  seeming  poverty- 
stricken  or  oppressed  with  a  weight  of  sor- 


row ;  while  that  at  the  Church  betokened 
much  more  wealth  and  refinement,  and  an 
air  of  greater  self-importance. 

Dublin  furnishes  many  contrasts.  In  some 
parts  of  the  city  the  streets  are  wide  and  the 
buildings  are  large  and  handsome.  Sack- 
ville  street  is  broad  and  beautiful,  and  there 
are  splendid  blocks  of  houses  looking  out 
upon  Stephen's  Green.  But  one  can  find  no- 
where else  in  the  wide  world  more  wretched- 
looking  dwellings,  dirtier  streets,  or  human 
beings  of  a  lower  type  or  with  worse  sur- 
roundings, than  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  Indeed,  the  people 
here  appear  to  live  on  the  debris  from  the 
tables  and  houses  of  the  classes  above  them. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  possession 
of  the  miserable  denizens  of  these  filthy  old 
alleys  and  lanes,  and  nothing  for  sale  in 
the  dark  and  dirty  shops  but  second-hand 
food,  second-hand  clothing,  second-hand 
furniture,  and  second-hand  articles  of  every 
imaginable  character.  Even  to  call  what 
they  have  for  sale  second-hand^  is  to  use  a 
word  that  fails  to  describe  the  utterly 
worthless  trash  that  fills  hundreds  of  dingy 
rooms,  and  is  piled  up  along  whole  streets. 
It  seemed  as  if  many  thousands  of  old  gar- 
rets and  cellars  had  been  emptied  of  the 
accumulated  contents  of  years  to  furnish  the 
supplies  that  are  bought  and  sold  by  these 
worst  dressed,  most  distressed,  and  most 
miserable-looking  people  I  ever  saw  in  any 
country. 

While  at  Dublin,  I  took  a  run  down  to 
Kilkenny,  that  I  might  take  a  look  at 
southern  Ireland,  and  see  the  Irish  at  home. 
I  went  and  came  by  different  routes,  and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country.  As  looked 
at  from  the  car  windows,  there  appears  to 
be  some  good  land,  and  one  sees  a  few  good 
farms  and  comfortable  farm-houses,  with 
find  herds  of  cattle  and  evidences  of  wealth 
and  culture.  Now  and  then,  the  eye  lights 
upon  a  handsome  residence,  with  gardens, 
lawns,  parks,  etc.  But  in  a  general  way 
the  land  is  rather  poor,  and  badly  culti- 
vated. Tumble-down  stone  fences  and 
straggling  uncut  hedges  enclose  the  impov- 
erished fields,  and  the  whole  country  has  a 
distressed,  neglected  look,  wholly  unlike 
rural  England.  The  ordinary  farm-houses 
and  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  are 
almost  uniformly  poor— of  one  story,  with 
thatched  roof,  narrow  doors,  and  small 
windows.  Few  of  the  houses  have  yards, 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  shrub  or  a  flower 
about  them.  Their  surroundings  are  bleak 
and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  and  indicate 
hard  work  without  hope. 
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Kilkenny  is  an  Irish  town  through  and 
through.  There  are  some  good  buildings, 
but  most  of  the  houses  are  very  old  and  of 
one-story,  the  low  doors  opening  without 
steps  or  porticos  on  a  level  with  the  street. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  not  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  and  as  you  look  along  one 
of  them  and  notice  its  rows  of  houses  with 
fronts,  scarcely  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  small  windows  and  low,  narrow  doors, 
the  people  who  go  in  and  come  out  make 
one  think  of  animals  and  their  holes.  It 
happened  to  be  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
market  day,  when  I  was  in  Kilkenny.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people.  Paddy  and 
Biddy  were  out  in  full  feather.  In  the  market, 
coal,  hay,  straw,  apples,  turnips,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  broom,  meat,  and  poultry  were 
being  bought  and  sold.  Women  were  busy 
in  the  street  at  tables  and  stalls  selling  fruit, 
vegetables,  candies,  &c.  Some  hundreds  of 
carts  were  standing  in  the  market  place  or 
along  the  streets,  loaded  with  produce,  or 
awaiting  purchasers,  and  others  were  coming 
and  gomg — driven  by  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  each  seeming  to  contain  a  whole 
family.  Besides  the  carts,  which  are  usually 
drawn  by  one  horse  or  a  donkey,  there  were 
drays,  jaunting  cars,  and  a  carriage  or  two 
with  drivers  and  footmen  in  livery.  Now 
and  then  a  woman  appears  with  a  basket  or 
bundle  on  her  head,  small  flocks  of  sheep 
go  bleating  past  or  grow  restless  in  some 
corner  waiting  for  a  customer.  A  wandering 
singer  adds  picturesqueness  to  the  scene  by 
some  wild,  plaintive  Irish  airs.  There  were 
in  this  great  crowd  of  people  a  mixture  of 
town  and  country,  some  farmers  evidently 
well-to-do,  and  some  well-dressed,  comfort- 
ably-circumstanced citizens;  but  never  be- 
fore in  all  my  life  did  I  see  together  in  a 
single  town  so  many  poor  and  distressed- 
looking  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
women's  faces  were  generally  haggard,  and 
bore  marks  of  a  hard,  hopeless  life ;  while 
those  of  the  men,  a  little  more  cheerful, 
looked  sullen  and  almost  desperate.  It 
must  be  a  terrible  fate  that  can  stamp  such 
an  impress  upon  a  whole  people.  Nearly 
all  th^  women  seemed  to  be  dressed  in  old, 
worn-out  clothing.  A  great  majority  of  the 
cloaks  and  shawls  they  wore  were  soiled, 
torn  or  on  awry,  the  dresses  were  in  shreds 
at  the  bottom  and  sadly  bedraggled,  and 
the  shoes  were  mostly  down  at  the  heels  or 
in  holes.  Some,  indeed,  went  about  entire- 
ly bare-footed.  Bonnets  and  caps  were  so 
few  in  number  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable, 
and  the  hair  of  many  was  allowed  to  fly 
about  in  sad  disorder.     The  men  looked 


somewhat  better,  simply,  I  suppose,  because 
they  were  men.  Their  clothes  were  doubt- 
less as  old  as  those  of  the  women,  and  cer- 
tainly fit  no  better,  and  were  as  slovenly 
worn.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  many 
wore  pants  too  short  in  the  legs,  battered 
hats,  long  frock  coats  frequently  minus  a 
sleeve  or  a  skirt,  and  always  the  worse  for 
the  wear,  and  big  open  shirt  collars,  without 
neckties.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  had  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  this  was  about  the 
only  thing  that  seemed  to  give  them  an  air 
of  comfort. 

I  saw  Kilkenny  on  a  market  day,  and  I 
have  described  what  I  saw.  Kilkenny  is  in 
■southeastern  Ireland,  and  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situated  is  far  from 
being  the  poorest  in  Ireland.  The  people 
of  this  part  of  the  country  are  considered 
comparativety  comfortable  and  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  western  and  southwestern 
Ireland  where  poverty  exists  in  its  most 
distressing  forms,  and  where  the  direst 
famine  at  times  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  people.  But  for  myself  I  saw 
enough  in  and  around  Kilkenny  to  convince 
me  that  the  Irish  are  the  most  impoverished, 
most  distressed,  most  care-worn,  most  de- 
sponding people  in  the  world.  They  seem 
to  have  a  hard  life  that  has  crushed  out  of 
them  all  enterprise,  all  light,  all  hope. 
Somebody  or  something  has  worse  than 
murdered  this  brave  and  generous  people, 
and  there  will  be  a  heavy  debt  to  pay  when 
the  account  is  squared,  as  it  surely  one  day 
will  be;  for  God  is  just,  and  his  justice  will 
not  sleep  forever. 

My  visit  to  Kilkenny  led  me  to  think 
that  the  story  of  the  two  cats  that  ate  each 
other  up  might  be  well  applied  to  that 
wealth  and  power  that  conquers  and  then 
oppresses,  and  that  poverty  and  weakness 
that  despairs  and  then  destroys.  On  an 
eminence  within  the  suburbs  of  Kilkenny, 
directly  overlooking  the  narrow,  filthy 
streets  of  the  town  and  the  wretched  abodes 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  stands  in  stately 
grandeur  the  castle  of  Lord  somebody,  I 
think  Lord  Ormond,  with  its  great,  strong 
walls,  its  battlemented  towers,  its  beautiful 
court-yard,  and  its  stables  with  their  scores 
of  fine  horses,  better  housed  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  and  women  who  live 
within  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  around  it.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit  I  saw  close  to  the  gate  of 
the  castle  and  along  the  streets  leading  from 
it  beggars  by  the  dozen,  women  in  distress 
crouching  in  corners,  barefooted  girls  and 
boys  half-clothed,  and  sorry  carts  drawn  by 
half-starved  donkeys,  and  filled  with  poor, 
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hungry-looking  women  and  children.  As 
I  stood  there  struck  by  the  contrast,  a 
splendid  carriage,  containing  lord  and  lady, 
with  two  spans  of  horses  and  servants  in 
livery,  dashed  grandly  by  and  drove  to  the 
castle.  I  thought  to  myself :  Will  the  castle 
eat  up  the  town  ?  Will  the  town  turn  and 
destroy  the  castle?  Or,  will  both  perish 
together  like  the  famous  cats  ? 

Back  to  Dublin,  and  then  to  Belfast. 
Belfast  is  Scotch-Irish,  not  purely  Irish ;  and 
it  has  very  different  characteristics  from 
those  I  have  just  described  at  Kilkenny,  or 
even  from  those  that  exist  at  Dublin.  It  is 
an  industrious,  enterprising,  thrifty  city, 
with  many  rows  of  fine  buildings,  splendid 
stores,  flourishing  manufactories,  especially 
of  linen  and  woolen  goods,  and  considerable 
commerce.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
literary  institutions,  among  them  the  Queen's 


College,  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Col- 
leges, a  Royal  Art  School,  a  fine  academical 
institution,  a  good  system  of  public  schools, 
and  a  Botanic  Garden.  In  benevolent  insti- 
tutions it  reminds  one  of  Philadelphia. 
There  are  hospitals,  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  treatment  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  workingmen's  associations, 
guilds  of  different  kinds,  temperance  organ- 
izations, etc. 

I  did  not  see  very  much  of  northern  Ire- 
land, but  I  saw  enough  to  say  that  while 
poverty  and  distress  exist  among  the  people, 
their  condition  is  not  nearly  so  bad  in  these 
respects  as  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  island.  Here  the  farmers  seem,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  own  the  land  they  work,  or  at 
least  to  cultivate  it  to  better  advantage  than 
elsewhere,  and  they  evidently  enjoy  a  fair 
degree  of  prosperity. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  December  3,  188 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

SIR:  In  obedience  to  the  law,  the  under- 
signed has  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  year  ending  June  6,  1881. 

The  character  of  the  following  report  has 
been  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
Legislature  at  present  in  session  to  which  plans 
of  improvement  and  suggestions  in  reference  to 
needed  legislation  can  be  submitted.  It  con- 
tains, therefore,  only  a  general  survey  of  the 
field,  and  a  brief  intimation  of  the  policy 
deemed  best  to  be  pursued,  together  with  the 
statistics  usually  accompanying  such  report. 
We  have,  however,  made  a  tentative  effort  to 
secure  full  statistics  of  the  educational  work 
done  in  the  Commonwealth  by  the  various  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  academies.  We  have 
not  done  this  with  any  thought  of  bringing  these 
institutions  under  immediate  State  supervision, 
or  with  any  anticipation  that  they  will  ever  be 
directly  supported  by  funds  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. Very  many  of  them  are  under  direct  ec- 
clesiastical control,  and  in  such  form  cannot  by 
law  receive  aid  from  the  State.  Our  object,  as 
will  subsequently  appear  in  this  report,  has  been 
to  urge  the  necessity,  not  of  external  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  but  of  such  internal  relation 
to  the  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  such  sympathetic  fellowship  with  the 
same,  as  shall  make  the  estate  of  learning 
throughout  our  bounds  more  unified  and  har- 
monious. 


GENERAL  ACQUIESCENCE  IN  THE  NECESSITY  OF 

THE  SYSTEM. 

The  common  school  system,  as  now  in  force, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
social  culture  of  the  State.  There  are  those, 
without  doubt,  who  desire  a  change  in  some  of 
its  features,  but  no  one  wishes  its  overthrow. 
The  children  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be 
taught,  and  this  is  simply  impossible  without 
some  system,  under  the  guidance  and  guard- 
ianship of  the  law.  And,  in  a  government  like 
ours,  such  guardianship  cannot,  in  reference  to 
those  who  are  to  receive  its  benefits,  make  or 
allow  any  distinctions  of  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  bond  or  free.  The  possible  blessings  of 
the  system  must  be  common  to  all.  Connected 
with  the  system  there  are,  it  is  true,  problems  of 
great  difficulty,  and  as  yet  unsolved,  growing 
out  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  but 
those  difficulties  are  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  warrant  any  radical  attempts  to  give  up  the 
present  system  and  try  another,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  very  many  within  the  State 
who  seriously  entertain  a  thought  of  this  kind. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  three  fundamental  factors  of  the  system, 
severally  represented  by  directors,  teachers,  and 
superintendents,  are  recognized  as  necessary  by 
all  who  have  given  the  subject  much  serious 
study,  and  there  is  no  disposition  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  to  set  either  of  them  aside. 
The  law,  however,  has  granted  to  the  directors 
a  very  wide  range  of  powers,  which,  without 
great  prudence  and  wisdom  upon  their  part, 
may  work  serious  injury.  Very  properly,  in 
our  judgment,  the  directors  are  elected  imme- 
diately by  the  people;  in  their  several  districts, 
because  they  have  the  whole  matter  of  school 
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sites  and  school  buildings,  and  the  engagement 
and  salaries  of  teachers,  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. But  in  the  grading  of  schools,  and  the 
selection  of  text-books  and  necessary  apparatus, 
it  would  be  better,  we  think,  that  the  law  should 
require  the  supervision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  ought  to  be,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
specially  qualified  for  such  work.  When  we 
take  into  view  the  various  business  engage- 
ments of  the  directors,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  will  have  much  experience  in  teach- 
ing, or  that  present  mastery  of  any  given 
branch  of  study  which  is  necessary  to  give  crit- 
.  ical  ability  in  the  selection  of  proper  text-books 
or  apparatus.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
find  the  whole  country  flooded  with  text-books 
of  almost  every  character,  and  these  books  all 
alike  pushed  upon  the  market  with  indefatiga- 
ble persistency,  some  authoritative  supervision, 
beyond  that  of  the  directors  alone,  seems  to  be 
required,  if  a  proper  selection  or  any  very 
wide  range  of  uniformity  is  to  be  secured.  No 
doubt,  in  the  framing  of  the  law,  it  was  expected 
that  some  supervision  upon  the  part  of  the  su- 
perintendents should  oe  exercised,  both  in 
grading  and  selecting  text-books  and  apparatus. 
But  it  should  not  be  left  in  any  doubt,  and  the 
authority  should  be  an  explicit  requirement  of 
law. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

V  The  results  of  the  system,  if  directors,  teach- 
ers, and  superintendents  do  their  duty,  as  con- 
templated by  the  law,  must  meet  the  approval 
of  an  intelligent  people.  It  is  very  difficult,  of 
course,  by  comparison  of  statistics  simply,  to 
gain  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  good  or  evil 
results  of  any  system  of  education.  Education 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  life,  and  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  spiritual  elements  of  character,  and 
the  already  surrounding  culture  and  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  from  numbers 
to  ascertain  what  it  has  accomplished  or  is  ac- 
complishing. Nor  can  we,  by  contrasting  one 
period  with  another,  mark  the  progress  or  re- 
gress of  its  movement.  It  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, to  argue,  for  example,  that,  because  we 
now  have  no  such  men  as  Shakspeare  and 
Marlow,  and  Webster,  and  Johnson,  and  others 

.  who  glorified  the  English  tongue  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  our  educational  systems  are  at 
fault,  giving  us  in  the  field  of  literature  pygmies 
only,  when  of  old  there  were  giants.  Centuries 
differ  in  their  gifts,  and  neither  providence  nor 
the  spirit  of  an  age  comes  under  the  control  of 
the  systems  of  men,  be  they  never  so  skillfully 
wrought.  If,  as  some  are  pleased  to  maintain, 
we  find  ourselves  intellectually  and  morally 
weaker  than  were  our  fathers,  who  trudged 
through  wildernesses  to  study  on  rude  benches 
in  ruder  hovels,  it  does  not  follow  that  by  go- 
ing back  to  their  methods,  we  can  develop  their 
manhood.  The  fault  may  be  in  ourselves,  and 
our  historical  surroundings  (which  are  beyond 
our  immediate  control),  and  not  in  our  educa- 
tional systems,  that  we  are  underlings.  It  is 
enough,  at  least,  for  us  to  know  that,  with  ear- 
nest and  prudent  directors,  competent  and 
faithful  teachers,  and  superintendents  of  broad 
and  thorough  scholarship,  we  have  reasonable 


grounds  for  believing  that,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  results  will  be  all  that  we  ought  to 
expect.  The  effort,  therefore,  should  be  per- 
manently to  supply^  and  support  the  ablest 
directors^  and  teachers^  ana  superintendents, 
that  the  highest  culture  of  the  Commonwealth 
can  give  us, 

CAUTION  AGAINST  MANNERISltf. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  details  of  the 
system  which  will  need  revision  and  adjust- 
ment from  time  to  time,  that  the  main  work 
may  not  run  into  mannerism,  and  merely  me- 
chanical routine.  There  always  is  danger,  that 
while  emphasizing  the  art-element  of  teaching, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  important  truth  that  teach- 
ing is  not  primarily  an  art  governed  by  external 
methods,  but  a  virtue,  an  ethical  act,  governed 
by  the  inward  laws  of  our  personal  life.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  department  has  no 
special  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  examinations  and  the  granting 
of  certificates.  This  whole  subject  is  now  under 
most  careful  study,  and  we  believe  that  the 
whole  interest  can  be  guarded  against  that  nar- 
row pedantry  and  stiff  artificialness  which  are 
so  apt  to  creep  in  under  the  very  eyes  of  those 
who  would  most  gladly  cast  them  out. 

COURSE   OF  STUDIES. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  course  of 
studies  proper  to  be  pursued  in  our  common 
schools  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  diver- 
gent sentiments  throughout  the  State.  But  little 
difficulty,  however,  has  been  found  in  fixing  the 
minimum.  This  is  quite  uniform.  Orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogrciphy, 
and  grammar,  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  added  to  these, 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  sova^,  physiol- 
ogy. In  no  school  whatever  should  there  be  a 
departure  from  this  so-well  established  course, 
until  the  directors  and  county  superintendent, 
by  means  of  careful  examination,  are  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  children  have  a  firm  foundation 
in  these  elementary  branches ;  nor  should  any 
studies  be  introduced,  under  the  discretionary 
power  granted  by  law  to  the  directors,  which 
may  cause  these  required  branches  to  be  ne- 
glected or  slightly  passed  over. 

But,  as  any  thoughtful  man  may  see,  in  our 
larger  cities,  where  the  atmosphere  of  culture 
stimulates  the  educational  work  of  the  schools 
to  greater  activity  and  efficiency,  creating  thus 
a  demand  for  advancement  and  enlargement, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  bind  the  directors  to  this 
mere  minimum-,  and  the  law,  therefore,  has 
very  justly  left  all  such  natural  and  necessary 
enlargement  to  the  discretion  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  directors  themselves. 

Just  here,  however,  the  trouble  may  be  said 
to  begin.  How  shall  we  determine  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  allowed  f  How  far  shall  the  system 
reach  f  Every  scholar  knows  that  knowledge 
can  have  no  other  limit  than  the  truth  itself. 
Its  range  is  boundless,  and  every  advance,  m 
physical  or  metaphysical  investigation  only 
opens  the  way  to  an  infinite  beyond.  The  State, 
from  its  very  office,  must  in  some  form  see  to  it 
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not  only  that  no  restraints  be  imposed  upon  the  ' 
full  and  free  expansion  of  intelligence,  but  also  ' 
that  all  proper  helps  and  encouragements  be  at 
hand  to  further  it.     The  negative  duty  of  re- 
straint   (generally   acknowledged)   implies  at 
once  the  positive  duty  of  encouragement.     We 
are  not  now  attempting  to  determ.ine  whether, . 
as  the  n<Ads  of  education  advance  from  what  is 
most  elementary  to  that  which  is  highest,  they 
shall  be  met  by  the  immediate  activity  of  the 
State  in  the  way  of  direct  taxation  and  super- 
vision, or  mediately  through  the  voluntary  ac- 
tivity of  the  citizens.    A  line  may  be  drawn  (such 
as  has  already  been  drawn  to  some  extent,  by  ihe  j 
circumstances  of  our  history),  determining  how  i 
much  shall  be  done  in  the  one  way  and  how 
much  in  the  other.     Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  lir.  e,  wherever  and  however  drawn ,  bhall 
not  abruptly  sever  the  two  parts,  and  hold  them 
out  of   relation  to  each  other,  and   in  antag- 
onism.    One  common  life  should  prevade  the 
whole  body  of  public  instruction  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.     The  estate  of  learning   de- 
mands such  unity  of  organization  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  to  sustam  its  own  high  prerogative. 

We  have  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  as 
already  intimated,  h  large  amount  of  higher 
education  made  possible  by  the  wise  generosity 
of  noble  men  in  our  time,  and  in  the  times  of 
our  fathers.  In  some  cases,  at  the  outset,  this 
work  was  helped  by  the  State  directly,  and  in 
all  cases  encouraged  by  and  under  the  privilege 
and  guardianship  of  its  charter.  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  jrather  and  embody  in  this  report 
all  the  statistical  information  I  could  obtain  re- 
lating to  this  work,  regarding  it  as  properly,  or 
at  least  inferentially,  within  the  province  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  I  would 
direct  special  attention  to  the  tabulated  state- 
ments found  on  pages  ^o,  51,  and  52,  of  this 
report,  for  which  I  give  thanks  to  Deputy  Lind- 
6ey,by  whose  close  historical  investigation  they 
were  constructed.  I  regret  that  these  statistics 
are  not  more  full  and  satisfactory.  They  arc 
enough,  however,  to  show  that  our  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  well  supplied  with 
institutions  in  which  all  the  higher  branches  of 
study  arc  earnestly  pursued  and  successfully 
taught 

Now,  between  the  minimum  of  merely  ele- 
mentary studies  which  are  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  all  our  common  schools,  and  the 
maximum  of  higher  branches  as  embraced  in 
our  chartered  colleges  and  universities,  there  is 
a  course  of  intermediate  studies  taught  in  the 
so-called  private  academies,  and  in  the  high 
schools,  which  have  naturally  grown  up,  as  be- 
fore said,  in  our  larger  cities.  Some  conflict  of 
opinion  exists  in  various  sections  of  the  State, 
growing  out  of  the  question  whether  the  com- 
mon school  system  shall  not  free  itself  from  this 
high-school  work  entirely,  and  allow  this  inter- 
est to  be  carried  forward  solely  by  the  private 
.enterprise  of  the  academies.  I  have  already 
said  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  restrain  the  free- 
dom of  the  directors  in  our  larger  cities,  in 
whose  prudent  discretion  each  municipality  can 
confide,  and  especially  would  it  be  disadvant- 
ageous to  do  so,  when  every  facility  is  given  to 


connect  these  high  schools  with  the  lower 
graded  schools  within  the  same  jurisdiction. 
This  will  not  remove  the  necessity  of  a  large 
number  of  private  academies  to  accomplish  the 
work  required.  It  is  very  important,  however, 
that  these  high  schools  carefully  see  to  it  that 
they  keep  in  mind  their  intermediate  position 
and  character,  and  maintain,  on  the  one  hand, 
such  a  course  of  studies  as  shall  fit  those  who 
return  from  them,  to  enter  into  the  various  pur- 
suits of  ordinary  life,  and  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  in  operation  such  a  course  of 
preparatory  studies  as  shall  fit  those,  who  may 
desire  it,  to  go  onward  into  the  higher  range  of 
studies  pursued  in  our  chartered  colleges  and 
universities.  Without  such  intermediate  link, 
or  inward  bond  of  relationship,  the  whole  in- 
terest of  elementary  studies  will  be  £0  dissevered 
from  the  higher  culture  already  at  hand,  as 
either  directly  to  antagonize  it,  or  fail  to  gain 
the  rich  benefit  of  its  inspiration. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

What  is  here  said  in  reference  to  the  high 
schools,  applies  with  still  greater  force  even,  to 
those  intermediate  studies  pursued  in  our  nu- 
merous State  normal  schools.  A  normal  school, 
it  is  true,  is  supposed  mainly  to  attend  to  such 
professional  studies  as  are  required  to  make  a 
student,  already  possessed  of  proper  attain- 
ments, a  skillful  and  successful  teacher.  It 
demands,  therefore,  upon  the  part  of  its  profes- 
sors, the  very  highest  attainments  in  any  given 
branch  of  study,  and  profound  psychological 
knowledge,  together  with  large  pedagogic  ex- 
perience: for  every  science  reveals  the  proper 
method  of  its  study  only  to  such  as  are  familiar 
with  it  by  long  investigation  and  practice.  It 
demands,  also,  upon  the  part  of  the  students, 
such  advancement  and  preparatory  mastery  of 
any  branch  of  study  as  shall  enable  him  to  re- 
view it  under  the  normal  professor,  with  direct 
and  exclusive  refeience  to  the  professional  work 
of  guiding  others  to  its  attainment.  Such  nor- 
mal schools  are  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  in  order  to 
give  back  to  our  schools  the  most  competent 
and  well-drilled  teachers.  Corresponding  thus 
to  other  strictly  professional  schools,  such  as 
those  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  theology,  we 
should  expect  but  little  labor  expended  upon 
the  intermediate  course  of  studies  already  re- 
ferred to.  But  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
foundation,  and  the  necessities  confronting 
them,  our  State  normal  schools  are  only  par- 
tially of  this  character.  They  maintain  a  large 
measure  of  intermediate  studies,  taught  after 
the  same  manner  as  other  well-conducted 
schools ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  academic  and  normal.  They  arc  of  a 
mixed  character,  not  only  in  this  respect,  but 
also  in  their  relation  to  the  State ;  that  is,  they 
are  both  private  and  public  institutions.  At 
the  present  time,  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  many  of  them  are  heavily  involved  in 
debt,  demanding  either  great  sacrifices  upon 
the  part  of  their  trustees  and  friends,  or  large 
appropriations  from  the  State  to  keep  them  in 
proper  financial  standing.  I  have  made  a  full 
mvestigation  into  their  financial  condition,  and 
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have  appended  a  carefully-prepared  statistical 
table,  showing  their  indebtedness  from  year  to 
year,  together  with  the  appropriations  made  in 
their  behalf  by  the  Legislature.  At  present 
there  are  ten  of  them  in  operation,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  three  more  may  be  added. 
It  would  be  wrong,  no  doubt,  to  infer  from  their 
indebtedness  that  there  has  been  extravagant 
mismanagement  upon  their  part.  The  Legis- 
lature itself  created  them,  and  demanded  of 
them  truly  colossal  appliances — grounds  not 
less  than  ten  acres  in  area,  builaings  whose 
halls'  shall  severally  seat  comfortably  one  thou- 
sand adults,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire 
why  the  initial  effort  to  secure  normal  schools 
assumed  such  large  proportions.  We  have 
them  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  ought 
to  be  respected,  and  they  constitute,  in  such 
form,  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  mixed  character  and 
their  struggles  with  indebtedness,  they  have 
been  of  much  service.  They  require,  upon  the 
part  of  all  thoughtful  men,  most  careful  consid- 
eration. 

At  present,  the  Department  is  not  prepared 
to  suggest  any  positive  policy  in  reference  to 
them.  Their  number,  however,  if  not  greatly 
reduced,  should  not  be  increased ;  and  I  think 
there  is  but  little  disposition  to  occupy  the  dis- 
tricts now  vacant.  They  should,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  develop  into  purely  professions^ 
schools ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  their  course  of 
intermediate  studies  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  already  indicated  in  what  has 
been  said  in  reference  to  all  intermediate 
schools,  and  their  indebtedness  should  be 
speedily  removed.  Some  more  definite  course 
of  action,  which  the  interests  of  these  schools 
demand,  may  reveal  itself  before  the  time  ar- 
rives requiring  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  when  in  session. 

In  this  connection,  and  before  concluding 
this  report,  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  favor- 
able attention  to  the  important  educational 
work  within  our  State  done  at  Carlisle,  in  be- 
half of  the  Indians,  by  the  General  Government, 
under  the  well-devised  labors  of  Colonel  Pratt. 

Out  of  the  humane  policies  inaugurated  by  tile 
good  people  of  this  country,  notably  the  at- 
tempts at  enlightenment  and  Christianization  by 
the  Quakers  and  other  religious  denominations, 
a  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  is  evolving, 
which  is  alike  advantageous  to  the  nation  and 
its  wards. 

From  a  band  of  Indian  prisoners  brought  to 
St.  Augustine  in  1875,  ^^om  thence  to  Hampton 
Institute  in  1877,  and  finally  to  Carlisle  in  1879, 
the  Indian  training  school  has  been  established 
in  this  State.  It  now  numbers  nearly  three 
hundred  students,  from  twenty-four  different 
tribes.  The  tribes  represented  are  the  most 
troublesoms  ones  to  the  Government  at  this 
time.  Many  of  the  students  are  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  while  some  of  them  are  adults, 
who  are  learning  trades  and  acquainting  them- 
selves with  our  language.  Instruction  at  the 
school  is  largely  objective.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  attain  a  proper  use  of  the  English 
language ;  but  trades,  and  other  forms  of  hand- 


labor,  are  continually  practiced.  Music  and  the 
elementary  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the 
public  schools  are  rapidly  acquired,  and  the 
farm,  household,  and  mechanical  labor  per- 
formed by  the  scholars  has  been  profitable  to 
the  school,  beyond  the  cost  of  material  and  in- 
struction. Work  on  the  farm,  in  the  kitchen, 
in  the  shops,  and  in  the  sewing-room,  Sdv an ces 
rather  than  retards  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, thus  evincing  that  intellectual  training 
and  industrial  pursuits  are  mutual  aids  to  the 
advancement  of  the  student.  Discipline,  econ- 
omy, and  decency,  which  are  so  much  neglected 
by  the  Indian,  are  the  natural  out-growths  of 
this  systematic  and  practical  civilization. 

During  vacations,  and  now  permanently,  In- 
dians are  placed  in  white  families  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  assuming  all  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  white  children.  They  perform 
labor,  attend  the  district  schools  and  Christian 
churches,  and  become  residents  of  communities. 
Our  school  law  is  broad  enough  to  admit  into 
the  common  schools  all  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  in  good 
faith  permanently  reside  in  the  several  school 
districts,  and  these  children  enter  our  schools 
as  other  children  of  the  proper  district.  In  but 
one  district  of  the  State  was  objection  raised  to 
the  admission  of  Indian  children  to  the  schools, 
and  this  objection  has  been  unanimously  with- 
drawn by  the  school  board. 

With  the  Indian,  the  object  is  civilization ; 
with  us,  it  is  culture.  The  two  objects  are  but 
stages  of  the  same  growth,  and  when  we  have 
led  the  Indian  up  to  our  plane,  along  with  every 
nationality  within  our  midst,  common  interest 
and  sacred  duty  bid  us  continue  the  develop- 
ment toward  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
Christian  perfection ;  for  continued  humanity  to 
man  is  endless  praise  to  God. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTIONS. 


The  County,  City  and  Borough  Superinten- 
dents of  the  western  part  of  the  state  arc  called 
to  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  First  Ward  School 
House,  Allegheny  City,  on  Tuesday,  January 
loth,  1882,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  remain  in 
session  three  days.  The  Convention  for  the 
East  will  meet  in  the  Girls'  High  School  build- 
ing, Reading,  one  week  later.  The  Central 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  will  entertain  delegates  at 
two  dollars  per  day.  At  Reading,  the  Man- 
sion House,  the  American,  the  Grand  Central 
and  the  Keystone  have  also  agreed  to  reduce 
their  rates.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road, the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
delegates  upon  presentation  of  orders,  which 
will  be  furnished  upon  application  by  Henry 
Houck,  Department  Public  Instruction,  Harris-^ 
burg.  The  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  will  sell* 
round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates  without 
orders.  We  are  also  in  correspondence  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  no  definite  arrangement 
has  as  yet  been  made. 
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Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts.  A 
Series  of  46  Charts.  By  Kebecca  Rickoff.  New 
York,  Boston  ana  Chica^io  :  D.  AppUton  &*  Co. 
These  charts — forty-six  in  number,  so  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  top  that  they  can  be  rolled  up  and  oc- 
cupy but  little  space— are  not  only  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment to  the  school-room,  and  a  source  of  never-failing 
delight  to  children,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  a 
judiciously  graded  series  of  lessons  in  primary  read- 
ing, writing,  and  drawing.  As  each  new  word  is 
introduced,  extended  drill  is  given  upon  the  sound  of 
its  letters,  and  its  use  is  shown  in  different  sentences, 
accompanied  with  slate-work  by  the  pupil,  so  that  the 
thinking  powers,  the  hand,  the  voice,  and  the  %e, 
are  all  engaged  in  fixing  the  impression  upon  the 
mind.  With  these  charts  in  use  for  primary  classes, 
it  seems  to  us  no  book  would  be  needed  until  the  pu- 
pil is  ready  to  enter  the  second  reader.  The  manner 
in  which  the  sounds  are  taught  is  both  novel  and 
interesting.  For  instance,  the  connection  between 
a  locomotive  with  smoke  issuing  from  its  pipe,  and  the 
sound  "ch,"  "  ch,"  is  caught  at  once  by  any  child  who 
has  ever  seen  an  engine  moving,  and  the  picture  of  a 
mother  hushing  her  bahe  to  slumber,  calls  forth  the 
sound  "  sh,"  "  sh,"  which  seems  to  be  breathed  from 
her  lips.  The  pictures  themselves  are  excellent  in 
choice  and  design,  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  every- 
body— teachers  and  pupils,  parents  and  children, 
alike — the  charts  being  no  less  appropriate  for  use  at 
home  than  in  the  school-room.  Indeed,  they  would 
be  a  treasure  in  the  nursery  or  the  sitting-room,  any- 
where— being  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  hung  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  when  in  use,  and  rolled  up  into  small 
compass  when  the  lesson  is  ended.  For  convenience 
of  display  also,  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere, 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  frame  support,  which 
those  using  it  will  vote  "just  the  thing  that  is  needed." 

English  Literature.  By  N  K.  Boyse,  Author  of 
**A  Manual  of  Ameiican  Literature^  Pp.  627. 
Philadelphia  :  Cowperthwnit  &*  Co.  Price ^  $2. 
In  apologizing  for  introducing  another  member  into 
the  already  numerous  family  of  manuals  of  English 
literature,  the  author  hopes  that  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  will  commend  it.  It  differs  from 
other  manuals  in  taking  up  6rst  the  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  from  them  proceeding  up  the  stream  of 
time  to  the  fountain  head.  Beginning  with  Tennyson, 
he  gives  concise  sketches  of  fifty- four  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  representative  authors,  with  liberal  ex- 
tracts from  their  best- known  works,  and  critical  esti- 
mates of  their  literary  characters,  drawn  from  the  Eng- 
lish Reviews,  Taine,  and  other  sources.  In  order  that 
the  influence  of  previous  epochs  upon  any  age  maybe 
clearly  understood,  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  English  Literature,  devel- 
oped in  chronological  order.  T|lip  portion,  occupy- 
ing some  sixty  pages,  is  well  treated,  and  we  regret 
that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to  make  it  much  fuller, 
for  it  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  work.  We  are  not 
sure  that  his  plan  of  arranging  the  authors  is  the  best. 
We  are  disposed  to  regard  literature,  like  history,  as 
a  growth,  and  it  is  by  beginning  with  the  germ  that 
we  can  trace  the  full  development  of  the  plant.  Each 
era  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  in  every  manifestation 
of  human  thought,  is  conditioned  by  its  predecessor, 
either  as  an  outgrowth  or  as  a  reaction.  The  A|?e  of 
Queen  Anne  was  a  refined  imitation  of  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, while  the  present  is  a  reaction  from  the  romantic 


school  of  Scott,  Southey,  and  Byron.  The  criticisms 
are  just,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  idolize  genius  and  exalt  it  above  the  hope 
of  emulation.  The  copious  extracts  give  us  a  good 
collection  of  the  best  specimens  of  classic  English, 
and  furnish  matter  for  the  study  of  the  style  of  the 
authors  represented. 

Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.    A  Text- 
book for  Schools  and  Colleges,     By  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.  D.,  Author  of  a 'Series  of  Text-books  on  the 
English  Langttage.     i2nio.     Pp.  j^j".     Philadel- 
phia :  Eldredge  dr»  Brother. 
This  book  has  borne  the  test  of  time,  and  iairly 
established   its  right   to  a   permanent  place  on  the 
standard   list.     Presenting  the   methods   and  matter 
approved  in  the  class-room  work  of  its  late  eminent 
author  and  veteran  teacher  in  this,  his  favorite  branch 
of  instruction  and  study,  it  could  not  be  other  than 
well  adapted  to  the  use  intended.     It  is  the  text-book 
now  used  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  where 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  are  insisted  upon  as  per- 
haps nowhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

Garfield's  Words.  By  Williavi  Ralston  Batch, 
Pp.  184.  Boston:  Noughton,  Afifflin  dr»  Co. 
A  neat  little  volume,  just  large  enough  for  the 
pocket,  with  a  fine  engraving  of  Sir.  Garfield,  and  a 
short  memoir,  intended  to  show  the  circumstances 
which  gave  birth  to  these  sayings,  is  Mr.  Balch's 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  martyred  President.  To 
those  who  lack  time  to  read  the  .^^peeches  from  which 
these  extracts  have  been  taken,  these  *•  Words  "  will 
be  a  welcome  offering.  They  serve  to  illustrate  the 
noble  and  exalted  view  of  public  life  taken  by  Mr. 
Garfield.  They  show  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
demagogue  in  his  character.  Here  is  nothing  of  the 
ad  captandum  style;  no  attempt  to  say  fine  things  for 
the  sake  of  display.  All  is  simple  and  unpretending, 
as  was  the  life  of  the  man.  Owing  nothing  to  adv.en- 
titious  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  as  much 
the  true  man  in  any  condition  of  life ;  but  especially 
in  the  public  positions  occupied  by  him  for  so  many 
years,  he  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  many  vul- 
gar shams  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  We  feel  in 
reading  these  words  how  much  greater  was  the  man 
behind  them.  In  the  brilliant  g^ius,  the  artist  is 
usually  greater  than  the  man ;  but  here  was  a  man 
whom  no  art  would  have  made  greater  than  God  and 
his  own  honest  industry  had  formed  him.  His  is  one 
of  the  few  names  of  our  day  which  can  l>e  placed 
among  those  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  republic,  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  our  country. 
These  7oords  of  a  good  and  strong  man  will  do  much 
to  show  how  he  felt  and  spoke,  as  a  student,  as  a 
statesman,  and  as  a  patriot. 

Essentials  of  English  Grammar.    For  the  Use  of 
Schools.     By  Prof  IV,  D.   Whitney,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.    Pp.  260.     Boston  :    Ginn,  Heath  6r»  Co. 
Prof.  Whitney's  theory  that  English  Grammar  does 
not  teach  us  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
correctly,  is  but  the  expression  of  a  thought  which  has 
long  been  stniggling  for  utterance  in  the  mind  of  many 
a  teacher  who  has  >ecn  so  little  good  result  from  his 
labor  in  drilling  pupils  in  parsing  and  in  the  memoriz* 
ing  of  rules.     So  long  as  good  writing  is  sought  by 
this  means,  we  can  expect  no   better  results.     That 
end  can  be  attained  only  by  constant  training  in  cor- 
rect forms  of  speech,  and  in  imitating  the  language  of 
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those  who  are  regarded  as  models  of  good  English. 
The  study  of  grammar,  however,  has  its  own  value  for 
a  variety  of  purpose-^,  but  chiefly  to  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
philosophy  of  our  speech,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  study  of  other  languages.  This,  the  author  thinks, 
can  l)e  o'utained  better  through  the  study  of  our  own 
tongue  than  by  any  other  means.  His  plan,  as  here 
developed,  is  to  clear  the  way  of  all  needless  obstruc- 
tions in  the  shape  of  extraneous  matter  which  has  been 
introduced  from  other  languages.  In  doing  this,  he 
finds  himself  obliged  to  treat  certain  subjects,  as 
for  int-tance  "  gender  in  nouns,"  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  of  other  writers  on  grammar.  He  also 
avoids  the  giving  of  set  rules>  lest  their  use  should  be- 
come mechanical.  The  style  of  treatment  is  remark- 
ably clear  and  simple.  It  is  a  work  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  generally. 

The  Artist's  Mission.  A  Sludvin  ASxt/tetics.  Bv 
Kev.  Wm.  M.  Reillyy  Ph,  D„  Professor  of  An- 
cient  Ltni^na-i^t's  in  Paint ina!e  Colle:^e.  Pp.  i6j, 
J'/iifiuielphia:  Jno,  E.  PvtUr^Co. 
In  his  preface  the  author  modestly  disclaims  any 
originality  or  any  extended  reading  on  the  subject. 
In  explanation,  he  states  that  nearly  everything  said 
by  otiier  writers  had  already  l>een  treated  by  Plato. 
In  the  latter  respect  the  author  does  himself  less  than 
ju*«tice,  since  he  shows  a  familiarity  with  the  best 
writers  on  i^sthetics,  English  and  German.  And  if 
not  original, he  has  at  least  fully  succeeded  in  present- 
ing his  subject  in  a  style  clear,  fresh,  and  entertaining. 
For  a  writer  who  so  evidently  sees  through  German 
spectacles,  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  In  the  treat 
meiu  of  his  subject,  the  author  takes  high  ground  for 
the  domain  of  art.  According  to  Dr.  Reilly,  "the 
mission  of  the  Artist  is  to  set  forth  what  is  infinite 
and  universal  in  finite  and  individual  forms.'*  And 
this  mission  is  as  exalted  as  any  that  mortal  man  can 
undertake.  "  No  less  than  the  preacher  he  is  a  pro- 
claimer  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  no  less  than  the 
philosopher  he  is  an  expounder  of  the  Absolute 
Idea."  In  developing  his  theory  of  art,  the  author 
does  not  wholly  escape  the  prevailing  tendency  to  ex- 
alt art  at  the  expense  of  character. 

SouND-j  AND  Their  Relations.     A  Complete  Man- 
unl    of    (yitiversal    Alphahetics :    Illuslrated   by 
Means  of  Visible  Speech^  and  Exhibiting  the  Pro- 
uuuciation  of  l\i\;iHsh  in  Various  Styles^  and  of 
Other   Languages  and  Dialects,     Pp,  i02»     By 
Alex.  Melville  ^ell. 
SoiiNDi  OF  the  English   Language.     For  Class 
Drill  in  Articulation^  with  Diagrams  Illustrating 
BtlCs    Visible   Speech.     A    Series  of  22   Charts^ 
2j)i^o.     By  Prof.  Lexvis  B.  Monroe ^of  the  Boston 
University    School   of    Oratory,      Philadelphia  : 
Coxvp-'rthwait  <Sr»  Co. 
.   This  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  very  difHcult  prob- 
lem  of  representing  all   the  sounds   of  the   human 
voice  by  symbols  indicating  the  position  of  the  organs 
of  speech  so  that  speech  of  any  variety  may  be  ren- 
dered legiljle  by  readers  of  every  country  and  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb.     Its  practical  application  is  of  wide 
extent :  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  in  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  and  defects  of  speech,  in  train- 
ing the  deaf  to  speak,  in  acquiring  foreign  languages, 
and    in  teaching   elocution.     The  whole   scheme   is 
based   upon  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  when 
employed  in   the  utterance  of  sound.     A  series   of 
straight  lines,  representing  the  linear  form  assumed  by 
the  opening  of  the  glottis  in  vocalization,  and  a  series 
of  curved  lines,  representing  a  curvature  of  the  lips 
and  the  tongue  in  articulating  consonants,  form  the 
"^ohabet  of  the  system.      The  book  gives  a  clear  and 


philosophical  exposition  of  the  theory,  and  the  charts 
furnish  an  excellent  application  for  class  drill.  A 
subject  of  so  much  practical  importance  would  seem 
to  demand  the  close  examination  of  every  teacher  of 
reading  and  elocution,  and  to  merit  an  early  introduc- 
tion into  the  normal  schools,  if  not  already  there. 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastic  Charts.  Embodying 
the  Daily  Physical  Drill  of  the  BoUon  University 
School  of  Oratory.  Philadelphia:  Co7vperthu»aii 
&*  Co.  1882. 

These  twenty-two  charts,  the  reverse  sides  of  those 
showing  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  and 
Bell's  Visible  Speech — present,  in  a  series  of  large 
illustrations,  the  position  and  carriage  of  the  body  in 
standing,  sitting,  walking,  etc.,  the  carriage  and  devel- 
opment of  the  chest,  active  and  passive,  percussion, 
arm  and  shoulder  movements,  etc.,  and  the  movements 
in  dreathing,  designed  to  strengthen  the  miftcles  and  to 
train  them  in  articulation,  and  in  the  production  and 
projection  of  lone.  The  importance  of  physical 
training  is  becoming  more  generally  recognized  by 
teachers  and  superintendents.  These  charts  supply 
practical  lessons,  with  brief  directions  as  to  how  these 
exercises  should  be  conducted.  They  are  printed  on 
manilla  parchment  paper,  which  is  strong  and  dura- 
ble, and  in  large  clear  type,  so  that  they  can  be  dis- 
tinctly noted  across  a  large  school -room. 

Longfellow  Leaflets.    For  Homes,  Libraries  and 
Schools.    Compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgson.    Il- 
lustrated,    Boston  :  Hough  ton ,  Mifflin  <&*  Co. 
Imagine   a  fine   illustrated    book   taken   from   its 
covers,  and  the  back  trimmed  square  like  the  front, 
so  that  its  leaves  can  be  scattered  about  singly,  and 
you  have  the  "  I^ngfellow  Leaflets,"  except  that,  for 
the  most  part,  each  leaf  is  made  to  contain  a  single 
complete   poem  or  prose  selection,  with  appropriate 
illustration  before  or  after  it.     It  is  a  charming  fancy, 
and,  of  course,  a  lady's. 

A  Text-Book  on  Rhetoric.  Supplementing  the 
Development  of  the  Science  7vith  Exhaustive  Prac 
tice  in  Composition.  By  Brat  nerd  A'ellogg,  A.  Af. 
Pp.  276.  New  York  :  Clark  6^  Maynard. 
In  our  college  days  we  were  schooled  in  Whately 
and  Aristotle,  masters  whose  ipse  dixit  was  as  potent 
as  that  of  Pythagoras,  so  far  as  mere  theory  was  con- 
cerned, but  as  to  any  practical  result  almost  as  barren 
as  the  fig-tree  of  Scripture.  In  our  experience  in  the 
school -room,  we  have  used  many  more  recent  works 
upon  rhetoric,  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction ;  but 
never  until  Prof.  Kellogg's  modest  little  work  fell  into 
our  hands,  have  we  seen  anything  that  filled  our  con- 
ception of  what  a  text-book  on  rhetoric  should  be. 
Now  we  can  cry  "  Eureka,"  for  this  is  the  best 
w©rk  on  the  subject  for  practical  jiurposes  that  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  we  should  wish  for  no  more  pleas- 
ant task,  in  the  school-room,  than  that  of  leading  a 
class  of  intelligent  boys  through  its  pages.  We  earn- 
estly recommend  every  teacher  of  composition  and 
rhetoric  to  obtain  a  copy  for  examination. 

The  Hudson — aIP>em.    By  Wallace  Bruce. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  beauti- 
ful volume,  entitled  "  The  Hudson."  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  truly  beautiful,  and  bring  into  clear 
view  the  poetic  thought  of  the  author.  The  poem 
has  a  quiet  freshness  about  it,  an  idyllic  sweetness, 
which  charms  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
evinces  also  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  beauty  of  the 
theme,  not  only  in  its  natural  character,  but  in  its  his- 
torical and  legendary  associations,  which  have  glorified 
it  in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  We  mo^t  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  public. 
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Word  Building.  For  the  Use  of  Classes  in  Ety- 
mology. i2mo,  Pp,  jj.  By  S.  S.  //aA/em/tti, 
LL.  D,j  Late  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel- 
phia: y.  B.  Lippincott  dr*  Co.  Price ^  75  cents. 
This,  the  last  work  from  the  pen  of  its  learned 
author,  is  devoted  to  the  illubtration  of  a  single  depart- 
ment of  etymology,  the  building  of  words.  It  seems 
but  a  shoit  time  since  we  saw  in  his  study  the  manu- 
script sheets,  as  the  book  neared  completion.  Dr. 
Haldeman  died  when  it  was  almost  ready  for  publi- 
cation, and  the  task  of  seeing  it  through  the  press  was 
undertaken  for  the  publishers  by  Prof.  James  Hunter, 
late  rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  Banff,  Scotland, 
and  editor  of  the  Supplement  to  Worcester's  Diction- 
ary. The  introduction,  written  by  this  gentleman,  is 
suggestive  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  book  is 
small,  and  does  not  attempt  to  treat  very  many  words 
but  rather  to  show  how  a  small  number  of  parts,  with 
their  meanings  and  uses  made  clear,  go  to  the  building 
of  words  in  general.  It  is  a  hand-book  that  must  l)e 
very  useful  to  the  teacher  of  etymology,  and  to  ad- 
vanced classes  in  common  schools  or  academies,  who 
have  learned  to  know  how  good  a  thing  is  the  study 
of  words  in  their  derivation,  in  their  history,  and  in 
their  usage. 

An  Analytical  and  Practical  French  Grammar. 
By  Jean  Gustave  Keetels,  Author  of  a  -**  Collegiate 
Prench  Course t*  etc.  Ae^tt  Edition^  Keiiised  and 
Enlarged.  Pp.  J48.  Nexo  York:  Clark  &* 
Maynard, 

This  work,  combining  the  advantages  of  the  oral 
and  analyticsd  methods  of  instruction,  is  a  complete 
grammar  of  the  French  language.  It  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  other  works  ot  the  kind,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  convenience  of  arrangement,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  find  any  point :  the  lull  classification  of  words 
which  are  alike  in  both  languages,  and  the  placing  of 
the  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  with  their  conjuga- 
tion, at  the  close  of  the  book.  The  theory  of  the  lan- 
guage is  logically  developed  in  a  series  of  fifty-four 
lessons,  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in  both 
French  and  English.  The  oral  exercises  in  French 
are  especially  full ;  and,  being  expressed  in  the  inter- 
restive  form,  they  are  free  fronv  the  tiresome  monot- 
ony of  question  and  answer  repeated  in  almost  the 
same  terms,  which  renders  <*  exercises"  ordinarily  so 
childish.  The  book  is  used  in  the  West  Boint  Course 
of  Study,  a  strong  endorsement  of  its  merits. 

Shakespeare's  1'ragedy  of  Cymbeline.      With 
Jntroduction  ami  Notes  Explatuitory  and  Critical. 
For  Use  in  Schools  and  Families.     By  Kev.  Henry 
N.  Hiutson^  Professor  of  Shakespeare  in  Boston 
University.     Pp.  224.     Boston  :    Ginn  &*  Heath. 
This  neat  little  volume  completes  the  twenty-three 
Plays  which  have  been  issued  in  similar  style,  care- 
fully expurgated  and  annotated  for  school  use.     It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  of  scores  of  commentators  on 
the  great  English  dramatist,  perhaps  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  Mr.  Hudson  in  editing  his  plays  for 
classes  in  school  or  for  general  readers.     His  long  ex- 
perience in  teaching  Snakespeare,  and  his   excellent 
judgment  in  discriminationg  l)etween  what  should  be 
eliminated  and  what  must  l>e  retained  to  preserve  the 
uni^y  of  the  play,  give  him  an  advantage  over  most 
Shakespearean  scholars.     'Inhere  are  two  sets  of  notes : 
one  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  explaining  the  text ; 
the  other  giving^he  different  readings,  with  criticisms 
thereon,  and  pralted  at  the  end  of  each  play.    The 
foot-notes  give  only  such  information  as  an  intelligent 
reader  of  Shakespeare  would  need  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  poet  so  as  to  enter  fully  into  his  thought  and 
enjoy  his  t>eauties.    That  tnis  edition  supplies  a  long- 


felt  want  among  American  readers  is  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  within  the  last  six  years  the  School  Plays 
have  reached  a  sale  of  nearly  one  hundred  ihou^^and 
volumes.  Every  scholarly  reader  must  have  a  copy 
of  Shakespeare,  and  we  know  no  edition  better  suited, 
in  every  respect,  to  insure  a  proper  •understanding  of 
the  text,  and  a  heaity  appreciation  of  the  **  myriad- 
minded  bard,"  than  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Hudson. 

An  Historical  Reader.    For  the  Use  of  Classes  in 

Academies^  High  Schools,  and  Grammar  Schools. 

By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  Af.  A.,  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,   Baltimore.     Pp.  J4j.     A'ew 

York  :  D.  Appleton  <5r*  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  instil  a  love  for  his- 
torical reading  by  furnishing  selections  from  the  great 
masters  of  every  period,  from  the  rise  of  Athens  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  choice  of  extracts  is 
marked  with  good  judgment,  and  each  is  introduced 
by  notes  explanatory  of  the  subject,  and  pointing  out 
the  characteristics  of  the  writers.  The  authors  cited 
range  from  Burnei  and  Clarendon  to  Lecky,  Momm- 
sen,  Greene,  and  Pearson :  all  classic  in  i^lyle,  elo- 
quent in  utterance,  and  noble  in  sentiment.  In  an 
appendix  are  given  short  biographical  sketches  of  the 
writers  quoted.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for  reading 
before  classes  in  history,  as  well  as  for  the  library  table 
of  the  student  or  general  reader,  to  be  kept  at  hand  to 
refresh  the  memory  with  a  view  of  the  great  men  and 
great  eras  of  history.  It  is  presented  in  the  substan- 
tial style  which  characterizes  the  publications  of  this 
staid  and  honorable  firm. 

A  life-size  portrait  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
uniform  with  the  Atlantic  portraits  previously  pui> 
lished  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and 
Holmes,  has  just  been  published.  It  represents  Mr. 
Emerson  not  in  his  old  age,  but  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
manhood.  To  those  who  used  to  hear  Mr.  Emerson 
lecture  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  this  portrait  will  re- 
call the  marked  features  and  the  personal  appearance 
of  one  who  then  was,  and  who  still  is,  a  leader  in 
American  thought  and  letters.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  heartily  welcomed  by  all  those  who  have  ever 
heard  Mr.  Emerson  lecture,  and  by  those  who  have 
read  his  remarkable  writings,  and  must  also  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who,  without  per.^nal  knowledge  of 
him  or  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  books,  yet  know 
that  he  is  an  honor  to  American  literature,  and  sheds 
lustre  upon  the  American  name  throughout  the  world. 
The  portrait  was  prepared  for  subscribers  to  the  At- 
lanttc  Monthly,  to  whom  it  is  furnished  for  one  dollar 
by  the  publishers.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co  ,  Bo^tHi. 

'J'he  Atlantic  itself  holds  its  p'ace  in  the  van  as 
one  of  our  leading  magazines.  Its  content*  arc  al- 
ways interesting,  and  the  circle  of  its  readers  now,  as 
in  the  past,  embraces  the  be^t  culture  of  the  country. 
Its  subscription  price  is  $4.00.  See  advertisement 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  'J  he  Journal. 

Chatterbox  Junior,  edited  by  Edward  Willett, 
Joshua  Kendall,  Miss  Pollard,  and  others,  has  just 
Ijeen  issued  by  K.  Worthington,  770  Broadway.  New 
York-  It  is  illustrated  with  colored  and  full-page 
wood  engravings.  On  examining  its  pages,  parents 
will  find  it  adapted  to  the  understanding  ot  the  young. 
It  is  entertaining,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive ; 
and  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to  children,  guiding 
theirtaste  in  the  right  direction.     The  price  i->  5 (-25. 

From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  music  publishers,  ot  Bos- 
ton, Mass,,  we  have  the  "  Shepherd  Song,"  (40  cu  ), 
by  Schulhoff;  **  Two's  Company"  (  30  cls.),  by 
VVealherly;  "ClovtrSong"  (  $:>  cts.)  by  Wri^hlman; 
"Annie  Waltz"  (25  cts.),  by  Livingston,  a  good  piece 
for  young  players ;  the  •*  Egyptian  March"  (40  cts.). 
Also  a  copy  of  the  Musical  Record  (6  cts.),  weekly. 
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THE  University  of  Sydney  recently  opened  its 
classes  and  degrees  to  women,  and  has  just  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of  scholar- 
ships tenable  by  either  young  men  or  women. 

Colored  children  in  Washington  are  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools,  separate  schools  being 
provided  for  them. 

London  last  year  provided  additional  school  ac- 
commodation for  25,000  children,  and  now  instructs 
at  the  Board  schools  and  at  the  voluntary  schools  over 
500,000  pupils.     Last  year  the  cost  per  capita  was 

An  Educational  Commission  is  to  meet  at  Calcutta 
next  winter  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  masses  in  India,  and  the 
encouragement  of  higher  education  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Boston  public  schools  for 
the  past  financial* year  amounted  to  $i»559»677.5o. 
or  this  sum,  $30,324.29  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  evening  high  and  elementary  schools. 

Women  teachers  in  Germany  are  far  from  well  paid. 
Salaries  begin  at  $200,  and  never  exceed  %\^o.  When 
they  retire,  however,  they  receive  pensions.  Re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  ten  years'  service  secures  one 
fourJh  of  the  annual  salary  given ;  and  for  every  year 
of  service  added  to  the  ten,  one -eighth  of  the  pay 
is  given. 

'rhe  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  loi  members — it  had  about  85  last  year. 
The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  opens 
its  first  term  with  a  class  of  eirrht  members. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Heath,  publishers,  are  about  to 
open  a  reading-room  for  teachers  at  13  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  to  which  they  cordially  invite  all  who 
may  be  visiting  the  schools,  or  spending  a  part  of 
their  vacations  in  or  near  the  city.  They  will  have 
on  file  and  on  their  shelves,  in  convenient  form  for 
reference,  the  latest  and  best  educational  literature. 

Of  the  late  Dr.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  the  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  scholar,  it  is  related  that  once  at  a  bal 
a' opera  in  Paris  he  talked  with  a  Russian  savant  in  all 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  I  lis  interlocutor 
tried  in  vain  to  guess  his  nationality,  and  at  last  said, 
with  sarcastic  incredulity,  that  he  must  be  a  Russian. 
Whereupon,  says  Dr.  Haldeman*s  biographer,  the 
Pennsylvanian  repeated  a  verse  in  Russ  that  made  the 
other  gasp  with  wonder  when  he  was  told  that  he  was 
talking  with  an  American. 

Teachers  in  England  are  now  getting  much  higher 
salaries  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Out  of  12,981 
certificatetl  teachers  only  132  are  receiving  less  than 
$250  a  year.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers 
get  $1,250  to  $1,500,  and  137  are  in  receipt  of  $1,500 
and  over.  Those  in  receipt  of  $250  to  $375  a  year 
are  now  10.72  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in  1874  they 
were  15.13  per  cent. 

The  French  Government  has  organized  a  commis- 
sion to  cultivate  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  young. 
Its  president  proposes  to  erect  school -buildings  at 
once  elegant  and  appropriate,  to  decorate  the  larger 
colleges  with  beautiiful  friezes,  and  to  ornament  the 
bedrooms  of  the  boys  with  tapestries  and  heliogravures 
of  the  best  masters.  He  wishes  also  to  establish  in 
each  lyc6e  a  small  and  attractive  museum. 

Some  of  the  pedagogic  authorities  of  Switzerland 
have  discovered  that  the  period  between  fourteen  and 
twenty  is  a  forgetting  age,  and  that  many  of  the  young 
recruits,  while  they  know  bare  reading,  writing  and 


arithmetic,  have  forgotten,  for  want  of  immediate  use 
or  application,  all  they  had  learned  of  geography  and 
history.  Accordingly  in  nearly  all  the  Cantons, 
**  Fortbildungs-Schulen" — or  schools  for  continuous 
education — have  been  established,  and  in  many  of 
them  attendance  is  compulsory.  Zurich  has  no  school 
of  this  sort,  but  extends  the  obligatory  attendance  at 
the  ordinary  day-school  to  a  much  later  period  in  the 
youth's  life.  • 

A  WRITER  in  the  Congregationalist  says:  "There 
are  certain  rules  of  etiquette,  in  good  society,  which  no 
gentleman  would  dare  to  violate.  Why  should  there 
not  be  such  rules  in  college,  which  young  men  should 
be  trained  to  observe,  and  which  they  should  be  taught 
.  to  feel  are  a  test  of  scholarly  character,  as  well  as  of 
gentlemanly  breeding?  If  culture  does  not  mean 
good  manners,  if  it  does  not  teach  regard  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others,  if  it  does  not  enforce  self- 
control,  if  it  does  not  make  js^entlemen  ;  then  the  less 
we  have  of  it  the  better.'*  There  is  not  a  little  good 
sense  in  this ;  and  there  are  few  colleges  wherein 
more  than  one  student  will  not  feel  the  application. 

The  Allentown  Academy,  which  was  left  a  trust  to 
Lehigh  county  many  years  ago,  and  once  enjoyed  a 
liberal  patronage,  having  since  run  down  very  much, 
was  sold  by  the  Sheriff  last  winter  to  cover  a  mort- 
gage. The  trustees  found  $1,600  left  in  their  hands, 
and  deciding  to  wind  up  the  affairs,  have  just  given 
$8oD  to  Muhlenburg  College  and  $800  to  Allentown 
Female  College,  both  institutions  to  furnish  a  perma- 
nent scholarship  to  the  Allentown  School  Board  for 
tuition  of  the  best  standing-competitor  in  the  male  and 
the  female  High  School.  The  trustees  then  notified 
the  Sheriff  that  the  existence  of  the  Allentown  Acad- 
emy was  at  an  end. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Higgins,  late  of  Scranton,  now  Principal 
of  a  public  school  in  Wilkes- Barre,  had  an  able  article 
on  "  School -Room  Ventilation"  in  the  Popular 
Science  Rfonthly.  He  recommends  that  "  a  sanitary 
inspection  should  be  made  of  every  school  in  the 
State  by  a  competent  medical  inspector;  and  all  the 
schools  found  defective  in  this,  or  any  other  way 
injurious  to  health,  should  have  all  such  defects  rem- 
edied, or  otherwise  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  school 
purpo^s,  with  imposition  of  penalties  for  using  them 
as  such." 

A  SPEAKER  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  explained  why  teachers  are  out- 
ranked by  the  members  of  the  other  professions.  It  is 
because,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  said,  the  teachers  are 
entitled  to  nothing  better.  Their  work  makes  them 
narrow —their  lives  are  almost  necessarily  monastic, 
they  have  not  money  to  travel,  nor  desire  for  reading 
and  thought,  and  their  minds  are  constant'y  brought 
into  contact  with  inferior  ones.  "  The  professor," 
added  the  speaker,  "  should  take  part,  so  far  as  his 
duties  will  allow,  with  other  men  in  those  active  con- 
cerns of  life  in  which  many  must  co-operate — so  that 
his  pupils  may  see  that  he  is  not  only  a  man  among 
boys  but  a  man  among  men.  No  teacher  should  al- 
low himself  to  be  a  mere  teacher." 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  France  is,  says  a  writer  in  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette i  regarded  by  earnest  men  as  one  of  the  deepest 
political  moment.  "  When  the  lAichwoman,"  he 
adds,  "  is  educated,  when  justice  has  been  done  to 
her  intelligence  and  her  sympathetic  faculties,  France 
need  no  longer  fear  any  more  a  1 6th  of  May,  or  other 
form  of  reactionary  conspiracy.     For  up  to  this  time 
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the  strength  of  the  reactionary  party  has  lain  in  its 
hold  on  women  through  the  confessional;  and  when 
the  women  are  won  over  to  the  other  side,  there  will 
be  no  abiding  ground  left." 

Committees  have  been  appointed  in  Pittsburgh  to 
establish  in  connection  with  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania  a  college  of  law  and  political  science 
in  memory  of  President  Garfield.  They  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
sum  of  $1,500  is  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  oratorical  foundation  which  shall  provide  each 
year,  on  the  birthday  of  Garfield,  an  oration  from  some 
eminent  American.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Pittsburgh 
College  of  Physicians  be  connected  with  the  Western 
University  as  its  medical  department,  thus  making 
Pittsburgh  a  second  centre  for  medical  instruction  in 
Penns)lvania. 

The  common  schools  of  Germany  are  well  known 
to  be  thorough  in  their  methods  and  excellent  in  the 
results  they  attain.  These  are  won  by  teaching  rather 
than  text-books.  K  correspondent  of  'J he  Boston 
yottrnal  makes  the  curious  statement  that  the  cost  of 
text-books  for  one  pupil  in  a  course  of  eight  years  is 
only  ^1.67.  The  first  lesson  in  geography  given  to 
the  little  Germans  is  the  study  of  the  map  of  their  own 
town  or  city.  Enlarging  on  this,  they  learn  the 
neighboring  towns,  provinces,  and  foreign  lands. 
This  is  done  very  slowly,  very  thoroughly,  and  it  may 
be  six  years  after  entrance  before  a  pupil  will  hear  the 
mention  of  any  other  continent  than  his  own.  But  of 
his  own  land  his  kno.wledge  is  surprising. 

President  Burns,  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  complains  that  with  hosts  of  the  children 
in  his  State  no  direct  sustained  eflfort  is  made  either  at 
school  or  at  home  to  have  them  form  the  reading 
habit— or  at  lea^t  the  habit  of  reading  what  will  be 
best  for  them.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  con- 
cerning the  children  of  other  States.  It  is  rarely  that 
one  finds,  es):)ecially  in  country  schools,  any  intelligent 
attempt  to  place  children  on  the  right  road  in  litera- 
ture. And  it  must  be  said  that  the  sickly,  ill-written 
trash  with  which  Sunday-school  libraries  have  been 
accu<tcmecr  to  fill  their  shelves,  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  deal  of  mental  weakness  in  chil- 
dren. So  far  as  language  goes,  Mr.  Bums  holds  that 
the  public  schools  should  teach  their  pupils  to  read 
aloud,  so  as  readily  to  understand  anything  fairly 
within  the  reach  of  their  own  understanding;  to  write 
simply  and  correctly  in  continued  narrative  all  they 
know  upon  any  subject;  as  a  result  of  training  in 
silent  reading  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  any  ordinary 
English  sentence,  and  give  the  thought  thereof  in  lan- 
guage more  nearly  their  own.  Mr.  Bums  adds  that 
the  schools  should  give  the  appetite  for  wholesome 
books. 


Chester  City. — The  following  resolution  offered 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  was  not  adopted  : 

**A'fsohrd,  That  the  City  Superintendent  be  au- 
thorized to  renew,  without  examination,  the  profes- 
sional certificates  held  by  those  teachers  who  were 
recommended  by  the  Board  for  permanent  certificates, 
April  12,  1879,  when  said  certificates  were  not  granted 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  provided  he  has  satisfied 
himself  of  their  qualifications  for  same  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  164,  School  Laws, 
referring  thereto.*'  Superintendent  Foster,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  stated  that  he  claimed  it  as  a 
right  to  re-examine  those  teachers  holding  professional 
certificates.  He  had  previously  notified  them  that 
thqy  wouUl  be  re-examined  before  the  certificates 
would  be  renewed.  This  he  did  not  as  a  test,  but 
because  he  considered  it  beneficial  to  both  teachers 


and  the  schools.  Pie  was  in  favor  of  frequent  exam- 
inations. He  would  examine  annually  the  teachers 
holding  permanent  certificates  if  he  had  the  power. 

Johnstown. — Supt.  Johnston  reports:  Our  new 
high  school  building,  83x73  ft.,  opened  October  loth, 
is  the  finest  and  most  conveniently-arranged  in  the 
county.  It  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  containing 
eight  rooms,  each  room  32x28  ft.  Ihe  seats  and 
desks  are  from  the  Noble  School  Furnishing  Com- 
pany, of  Goshen,  Indiana.  Each  room  will  accommo- 
date sixty  pupils,  and  has  a  blackboard  surface  of 
170  sq.  ft.  The  rooms  are  light,  airy,  and  of  cheer- 
ful appearance,  and  each  has  a  cloak-room  attached. 
Two  halls,  each  10  feet  wide,  running  through  the 
building,  and  crossing  at  the  centre,  with  the  four  en- 
trances, make  the  means  of  exit,  in  case  of  fire,  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Water  is  supplied  on  both 
floors.  The  means  for  heating  and  ventilation  are 
approved.  The  property  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron 
fence.  The  entire  cost  of  lot,  building,  furniture,  and 
fence  was  J2 1,000. 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Balentine  thus  explains 
what  he  denominates  a  training  class :  It  consists  of 
all  the  teachers  except  those  of  the  high  school, 
grammar  school,  and  one  primary  teacher.  Several 
of  the  high  school  pupils  belong  to  it — such  as  intend 
to  become  teachers.     So  far  it  has  been  of  great  use, 

NoRRiSTOWN. — During  the  month  of  October  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school  collected  a  great  number  of 
specimens  of  different  seeds  of  plants,  grain,  and 
fruits,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  classified  by 
the  Principal,  Prof.  Eisenhower,  and  placed  in  a 
closet  furaiahed  for  tlie  purpose  by  the  Board.  This 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  cannot  fail  to  re- 
sult in  good. 

Phoenixville. — The  pupils  of  the  high  school  have 
organized  a  Lyceum.  They  meet  weekly  and  con- 
duct it  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  Board  passed  a  resolution  closing  the 
schools  during  Institute  week,  thus  aflTording  all  the 
teachers  an  o])portunity  to  be  present. 

Pittsburgh.— Superintendent  Luckey,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  judiciously  recommended  that  each  alter- 
nate Friday  should  be  designated  as  "Author's  Day" 
in  the  public  schools,  the  afternoon  to  be  spent  by  the 
pupils  in  reading  and  reciting  from  the  writings  of 
some  standard  author.  Mr.  Luckey  has  also  made  a 
change  in  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Pligh 
School.  He  requires  that  the  examination  in  geo- 
graphy shall  be  confined  to  the  location  and  descrip- 
tion of  places  that  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  daily  events  brought  to  public  notice  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  school  year.  He  rightly  thinks  that 
this  plan  will  cause  pupils  to  acquire  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  topics  of  the  time. 

Shamokin. — The  Board  of  Directors  purchased 
ten  globes  for  the  several  schools  in  which  geography 
is  taught.  They  also  agreed  to  hold  an  annual 
Teachers'  Institute,  Febmary  8th-loth.  The  high 
school  is  reported  to  be  larger  and  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition  now  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Shenandoah. — Supt.  Bartch  reports  the  following 
interesting  paragraph :  Owing  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  first  grade  of  the  primary 
department,  and  believing  six  hours  a  day  to  be  too 
long  for  small  children  to  be  in  school,  the  Board,  at 
their  last  meeting,  decided  to  adopt  a  half-time  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  boys  are  to  attend  school 
in  the  forenoon,  and  the  girls  in  the  afternoon.  If 
this  action  of  the  Board  is  legal — which  is  questioned 
— I  believe  the  teacheir*  of  said  schools  will  be  able 
to  do  better  work  than  previously. 


29'> 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

Lively 


O.  H.  NoKumo. 


fejE?Hg^^^fe^^^E^^^^33i3^ 


1.  **\Vi11  you  walk    in   •  to  my  parlor?"  said  the    Spi  -  der 

2.  "Will  you  grant  me    one  sweet  kiss?"      said  the     Spi  -  der 

3.  "For    the   last   lime,  now  I  ask  you, 

4.  Now  all  young  folks,  take  wam-ing, 


Wdlyou    walk  in, 
by  this      fool  •  ish 


to     the  Fly, 

to      the  Fly, 

Mis-ter  Fly?" 

lit  -  tie  Fly, 

Iff: 


"'Tis 
"For 
*'No! 
For 


-• * — ■ 


--=q--_g^ 


the      pret  -  tiest  lit    •    tie  par   •   lor          that  ev    -  er  you  did'    spy;" 

to        taste    your  charm -ing  lips,        I've  a  cu    >  ri     -    os  •    i     -    ty;" 

if         I          do,  may      I  be         shot ;       I'm  off,  so  new  goqjd  bye  I" 

pleas  •  ure       b  the       spi  •  der's     web,        to  catch  you  it  will    try ; 

Vm.     4»u     ^  ^    \^ 


^fefefe^^lE^^^i=g^gHfkfEg^ 

You  have     on   -  ly     got  to  pop  your  head  just  in  -  side    of     the    door,  You*U 

"Hut  if,     perchance,  our         lips  should  meet,  a    \va  •  gcr     I    would  lay.         Of 

Then  up       he  springs,  but  both  his  wings  were   in      the  web  caught  fast ;  The 

And  though  you  may    now  think  that  my  ad  •  vice    you  want  no    more,  You're 


.— --j_i , 1 1— ^__^-._| — ft         I 1 1— -I 1 r 


w^^ 


■z3i:zzr- 


% 


^S 


» 


sec      so        ma  -  ny  cu    -   rious  things  you     nev  -  er  saw      be  -   fore." 

ten      to        one,    you  would  not  af      -  ter      let       ihem  come      a  -    way 

Spi  -  dor  laugh'd,"Ha!     ha!     my  boy,  I've  caught  you  safe      at        last!" 

lost      if        you    stand  par  -  ley    -  ing  out  -  side      of  Pleasure's        door. 

V^.        .tf.        .m.       ^.  ^ 


aizzzbiz=zigj=ipi=g^g-Er — r — g= 


tr-tr 


X 


N-r~-^- 


T=^- 


t,  2.    Oh,  will  you,    will   you,  will     you,    will      you    walk       in,        Mis 
3.  4.    Oh,  will  you,    will  you,  will     you,     will       you     walk      out.       Mis 


ter      Fly? 
ter      Fly  ? 


li^^Mi^lii 


Oh,   will  you,    will   you,    will     yon,     will     you      walk     in, 
Oh,   will  you,    will  you,    will     you,    will     you       keep    out, 


•=5e^ 


i 


-b«: 


m^=t~l 


Mis  -  ter      Fly  ? 
Mis  -  ter      Fly? 

Ei 


r^fc=z 


i^fe^ 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  first  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  appeared  in  November,  1857.  Since 
that  time  there  has  not  been  a  single  issue  which  has  not  more  or  less  successfully  realized 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Phillips,  its  first  publisher,  "that  the  magazine  should  represent  what  is 
best  in  American  thought  and  letters."  It  has  not  aimed  to  secure  popularity  by  sensa- 
tional articles,  or  by  superficial  treatment  of  subjects  in  which  the  people  are  interested. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  sought  merely  to  reach  the  persons  of  highest  cultivation, 
but  rather,  by  representing  what  is  best  in  American  thought  and  letters  in  the  departments 
of  Fiction,  of  Essays,  of  Poetry,  of  Travel,  and  Discussion  of  Current  Topics,  it  has  en- 
deavored to  command  the  attention  and  reward  tlie  careful  reading  of  all  intelligent  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Fiction. 

The  Serial  and  Short  Stories  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  have  been  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  catalogue  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  department  era- 
braces  numerous  writers  of  distinction,  and  a  list  of  the  stories  they  have  written  for 
the  magazine  includes  many  of  the  best  novels  and  short  stories  in  modern  literature. 

J^  During  1882  The  Atlantic  will  contain  Serial  Stories  by  THOMAS 
HARDY,  the  eminent  Enirlish  novelist;  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  au- 
thor of  **  The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc. ;  VV.  H.  BISHOP,  author  of  "  Detmold  ;"  and  G. 
P.  LATHRQP,  author  of  "A  Study  of  Hawthorne." 


In  this  delightful  field  of  letters  The  Atlantic  has  been  peculiarly  fruitful  from 
the  first  number,  which  contained  the  first  part  of  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,'*  to  the  October  number,  which  contained  Mis.>  Jewett's  "River  Driftwood." 
Many  volumes  of  rare  interest  have  been  made  up  from  this  part  of  The  At- 
lantic's contents. 


Paetf^  stud  Critioisoi 


Have  received  from  The  Atlantic  a.  kind  and  amount  of  attention  which  have 
given  it  especial  pre-eminence  as  a  literary  magazine. 


rm» 


The  Atlantic  profoundly  believes  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  in  which  the  public 
is  or  should  be  interested.  It  enli.sts  the  aid  of  writers  who,  by  ability,  education, 
experience,  and  impartiality,  can  speak  with  authority  on  topics  which  belong  to 
to  the  immediate  hour,  but  which  involve  principles  and  consequences  that  give 
them  permanent  importance. 

ConfirifiutQrs. 

The  contributors  to  The  Atlantic  include,  almost  without  exception,  all  Ameri- 
can writers  who  in  the  twenty-four  years  of  its  existence  have  produced  anything 
of  sterling  excellence  in  Fiction,  Essays,  Sketches,  Criticism,  Social  Science,  Poetry, 
and  whatever  may  be  comprised  in  the  best  and  most  varied  magazine  literature. 

TRR^IS:  f4.<N)  fi  year  In  advance,  POSTAGC  FRCR;  35  cent^  a  number*  With  superb 
llfe-sixe  iMirtrait  of  I'lmeriKin,  Longfellow,  Bryant*  Wlilttler,  l^owell  or  Holmes,  •5«<M>;  with 
two  portraits,  •6.<M>;  wifli  three  portraits,  f?«00;  with  four  purtraUs»  fd.OCM  wlih  live  por« 
traits,  f9.tH>;  with  all  bix  portraits,  f  IO,(M). 

i;^*  Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money-order,  Draft,  or  Registered 
Letter  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston.  Mass 


If  Iteadiisg  Witlioiit  Tears.  •!» 

Appleton  s  Elementary  Reading 


Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 

Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 
Charts 


Prepared  by  ZCBBSCCA  D.  VTZOKOFT. 


>      ■ 


Designed  to  make  learning  to  read  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Designed  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children. 

Designed  to  teach  the  first  steps  of  reading  in  the  ri^/it  vfSLy. 

Designed  to  train  the  mind  of  the  child  by  philosophical  methods. 

Designed  to  furnish  the  primary  classes  with  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting occupations  in  school-hours. 

Every  step  in  advance  is  in  a  logical  order  of  progression  and 
development 

Picture  objects,  and  things  are  employed,  rather  than  abstract 
rules  and  naked  type. 

The  beautiful  and  significant  illustrations  are  an  especially  notice- 
able and  attractive  feature  of  these  charts. 

Every  chart  in  the  series  has  in  view  a  definite  object,  which  is 
thoroughly  and  systematically  developed. 

They  are  in  accord  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
with  the  methods  followed  by  the  best  instructors. 

They  are  the  only  charts  planned  witfi  special  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  language  and  the  power  of  expression. 

They  follow  the  natural  method  of  teaching,  appealing  to  those 
faculties  of  the  child  that  are  most  easily  awakened,  and 
inciting  correct  mental  processes  at  the  outset 

These  charts  introduce  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  suspension 
while  in  use,  a  feature  of  much  practical  value. 

THESE  CHARTS  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

ROOM  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


|^*The  Charts,  27x34  inches  in  size,  are  printed  upon  strong,  flexible,  tinted  paper, 
and  firmly  bound  at  the  upper  margin,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  Supporter  frame. 
They  are  turned  back  over  the  frame  when  in  use,  exposing  to  view  any  one  in  the  set 
desired.     SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 

Frico,  per  set,  forty-six  nnin'bers,  ^vitli  Supporter,  ^lO.OO. 
I*rioe  of  Supporter,  "witliout  Cliarts,  ^S.OO* 

Or  J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  ^-  APPLBTOMT  &  CO.,  PubUsHers, 

PottsvUle,  Pa.  ^^^  ^°««'  BOSTON.  CHICAaO. 


The  "PARAGON"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  yUNE,  1881. 


The  Latest  Improved  and  Best  Desk  now  manufactured. 
The  attention  of  School  Directors  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
backs  and  seats  of  the  "  ParagorW'  are  double-tongued  and 
grooved.  They  are  also  firmly  glued  and  finished  as  one  piece 
by  machinery,  and  are  not  shipped  as  "  bundles  of  loose  slats.'' 


1881. 

SLAB  BENCHES  AND  LOOSE  SLAT  SEATS  HATE  HAD  THEIK  DAY. 

1881. 
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f  ^  so  SCREWS  VOBEine  OUT  OB  SLATS  FAILISQ  OFF  HI  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  *■+ 

INTRODUCTIONS  IW  PENNSYLVANIA^ 

-Tlio  following    an 
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We  wish  every  School  Officer  to  see  samples 
Bests  ■will  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed,     ff  nt   , 
tetul  meetings  of  Boards  of  Education,  when  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
fg"  For  circulars  ana  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOS3Sr  2JL  SAtTSSS,  822  N.  3d  St..  HarxlBburs.  Fa.. 
Hsu.  H.  S.  ACKEBHAR,  ereeubniv.  Ptu,  or  BUFFALO  HABDIVARE  CO.,  Bnblo,  N.  T. 


I 

•*^  SGHOOL  BULLETIN  F^BMOATiaNS.  -> 


-H{c  BISSBC'TBP  M^F  $ 


^OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES 


This  Map  is  pasted  upon  wood  and  sawed  into  States.  In  put- 
ting the  pieces  together  one  is  made  familiar  at  once  with  the 
location,  the  shape,  the  size,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  va- 
rious States ;  and  thus  acquires  a  familiarity  with  the  geography 
of  the  United  States  which  no  amount  of  hard  study  could  give. 
For  the  School  and  for  the  Family  it  has  no  equal  as  a  means 
of  entertainment  and  instruction.  No  Holiday  Present  more 
welcome  or  useful. 

•*+ PRICE,  75  CENTS. ^*^ 

Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  on  receip^of  the  Price. 

I  publish  Dissected  Maps  uniform  with  this  in  size  and  price  as  follows : 
I.  New  England  States  and  Long  Island.  2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland.  3.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  4. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  5.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nevada, 
Colorado,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana.  6.  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  New 
Mexico.    7.  New  York  State. 


Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  School  Bulletin  Publications  and 
School  Supplies.    Additions  made  constantly.    Specimen  copies 
free  of  our  new  paper,  ''  The  School  RoomP    Address 

C.  W.  pyipppEJI,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  JI.  y. 


Johnston's  Series  of  Large  School  Maps. 

Uost  Complete,  Hftndsome  aod  Substantial  School  Maps  evei  Fiablisbed. 
Latest  and  Best 

•  THIS  WELI^KNOWN  SERFES  I'OSSESSES  THE  EOLLOWIKG  ADViVNTAGES: 

From  ihi  EToi  dcmantl,  itiry  »rc  eanstantlr  at  prsBB.aixl  no  mno  ii  ctcr  primed  wiihmii  iiciii(  t)ioxoTighl]r  i«- 

thc  world.  Tbt  mapi  arc  primed  by  stsiim,  In  parmBasnt  Oil  colora.  'I'tic  whole  Sirlci  1%  one  imifeim  xid 
CDOvoiieni  (lu-nanKiy,  B0x42  lacbvs.  DoiEicd  10  be  uHd  in  conneciicm  wiih  any  Iril-liook  on  C««nip)>v.  Nama 
■re  all  ensmved  <n  plain  Romna  lattaiB.    Uo  "k*7''iaquil*d.       Thcmiipian  all  Engnved  on  Coppti  Plates. 

coloied  by  Staia  and  Naiiou,  ham  heavy  cloth  'baclca,  are  lanunted  gn  rollaia.  aiul  vamliiBaS. 

Aay  nlsp  Sold  Stapiirutel.v.  ia.dRnd  Tur  CatB.louiue.'St 

THR  HEMISPHEKI^,jK»|i  inchci,  D-oo.    UNITEDSTATES,  MF.XICO,  AND  CANADA,  joio  Inchc.Ij.oo. 

EUKOPl^,  tj.oo.    SOOTH  AMEkICA,  f j.a>.    ASiA,fi.».    Al^RlCA,  (i.00.    WOKLD,  MtRCATOK^j 

PK0Jtl,110N,(j«.  9-6 

COUUON  SCHOOL  SET,  (H«nl>ptiei».  United  Siaiei,  and  EiiiDpe],fi}.,ii,  COMPLETE  SET,  SenD  Mapi,  $311.00,' 

'  J.  L.  82CITS-  Uap  FublisHeTard  ICan^actuer. 

Maps,  Mioses  and  Globes.  Sprlns  Map  Rollers,  Walnut  Hap  Cases* 

27  Soutb  Sixth  Street.  Fhiladelphia. 


♦^DOVE-TAIliBD  AND  STEEL  DO*WELLED.  *^ 


BRADFORD,  I 

READING, 
BEDFORD, 
UUNONGAHELA, ' 
SHA.\[OKIN, 
OR  BISON  I  A, 
STEELTON, 
SEUNS  GROVE,     ■ 
SUNDURY, 
NEWCASTLE, 
CONEMAUCH,       ■■ 
ALL  EN  TOWN, 


Sc, 


&c„ 


ADOPTED 
IQBl. 


UcKEESPORT, 
BEAVER  FALLS,  " 
IIARRISBURG,  " 
POTI*STOWN.  " 
McCONNELLSBUKC, 
TOWANDA, 
EMPORIUM, 
VORK, 

DELLETONTE, 
KUUrZDALE, 
METZGER  iMiTTUTi 
CARLISLE, 


Fa. 


kc. 


tc. 


The  Flniuwlvania  Slate  Agrlenllural  Snelety  Awnnlerl  the  Higliest  Premium 
September  lUth,  1879,  for 

■Mt  Excellence  in  Comfort,  Constmction,  and  Durability.  "^ 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

SI8  AAGH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

WBliND  fOR  Fni.I,  D1-,SCRIPTIVK  OinCUt.AR.-W 


"Niedcd  Evei7wl)tn!   Wiir  Sell  Wljci 

L^jsic^gTERgcKeeiiJi 


«.  p.  McCaakey.L 


'^  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.'S  -l^ 


iwSe 


1882. 


I.  BBIBF  HIS^OiRT  OF  iytrCIBITT  PEOPLES, 

Wilh  special  attention  to  the  social  as  well  as  political  life  of  the  nations.  Superbly  illustrated  with  Maps 
and  Engravings.  History  madez^^VsV/by  *<  Scenes  from  Real  Life."  Profuse  **  Historital  Recreations.'* 
By  the  author  of  Barnes'  Brief  U,  S,  History,     Postpaid,  ^1.25. 


%•  FOFULAH 


MEABER. 


By  James  Monteith.  Adapted  for  supplemental  reading  in  intermediate  classes.  Presents  a  number  of 
easy  and  interesting  chapters  in  Natural  Science  and  Natural  History,  interspersed  with  appropriate  se- 
lections from  the  best  authors.     Beautifully  illustrated.     Postpaid,  90  cents. 


s.e 


By  James  H.  Worman,  A.  M.  Pursuing  the  natural  or  Pestalozzian  method,  by  which  the  language  is  ac- 
quired (as  children  learn  their  own  vernacular)  without  the  help  of  English.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  50  cts. 

4«  BAMIf ES'  F0FU&Am  BHAWIIf Q« 

A  new  series,  by  an  agent  of  Drawing- Books,  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  experience  o{  hundred^  of 
teachers  \xi  \\^€\x  compilation.  Complete  in  thirteen  numbers  (Books  or  Cards).  Also  Patent  Blank 
Folios  for  inserting  and  removing  the  Cards  at  pleasure ;  also  Manuals  of  Instruction  for  each  grade. 
Introductory  Course,  18  cts.  Freehand  Course,  Books  I  to  4,  12  cts.  each ;  Books  5  to  8,  15  cts.  each. 
Mechanical,  2  books,  18  cts.  each.  Perspective,  2  books,  18  cts.  each.  Folios,  Manuals,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
per  circulars.     Specimen  pages  free. 

By  Dr.  John  Lord,  the  famous  hij«torical  lecturer  and  author.  A  General  History  for  Schools,  catecheti- 
cally  arranged.     Practical,  terse,  and  comprehensive.     Postpaid,  $1.25. 

i»  FIMSl'  I^ESSaif  S  m  QMEEE* 

By  Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University.  Part  I.  includes  78  English  and  Greek  Lessons, 
alternating  ;  Part  II.,  selections  from  the  Anabasis  and  the  Memorabilia.  An  elementary  drill-book  on 
the  Inflections  and  Syntax.     It  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  rudimentary  instruction.     Postpaid,  ^i. 

.  7.  @AilNES'  NEW  MJk^HEMAnCS. 

Complete  in  three  books.  A  miracle  of  practical  condensation.  I.  Primary  Ariihnutic  and  Table  Book 
15  cents.  II.  The  National  Arithmetic^  75  cents.  III.  Elements  of  Algebra^  %\,  These  books 
are  perhaps  destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in  their  department. 

S«  Stftpjpleineiitary  Readers* 

The  celebrated  Standard  Series,  by  Swinton  and  Cathcart.  I.  Eetsy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,  25  cts.  II. 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading,  30  cts.  III.  Book  of  Tales,  50  cts.  IV.  Readings  in  Natures  Book, 
65  cts.     V.  Seven  American  Classics,  50  cts.     VI.  Seven  British  Classics,  50  cts. 

@»  Fffmetieni  I^essoixs  in  EnsMsIi* 

Made  brief  by  the  omission  of  non>essentials*  By  J.  B.  M.  Sill,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  language  as  it  is^  and  not,  as  nearly  all  gtammarians  have  done,  as  though 
it  were  the  more  systematic  and  orderly  Latin  or  Greek.  By  conscientious  abi^tinence  from  6nely 
drawn  distinctions  which  are  at  the  best  purely  matters  of  curiosity,  the  author  is  the  5rst  to  confine  this 
study  to  its  proper  function  of  inculcating  the  correct  use  of  speech.     Price,  60  cents. 

Specimen  Images  of  our  new  publications  forwarded  free  of  cost  to  any  address.  Complete  copies 
ordered  for  examination  may  be  returned  at  our  cost,  if  not  approved,  and  the  price  paid  will  be  refunded. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Free, 


111  &  113  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK;  34  &  36  MADISON  STREET,  GHIGAGO' 

A.  F.  FLUTT.  aen'L  Agt.,  930  Market  St.,  FMladelpliia. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


Get  The  Standard. 

WtCTIONA/f^OPPLOiEMTi 


New  Edition  of  WEBSTER,  hai 
118,000  Words,  3000  Engravines, 
460O  New  Words  &  Meanings,  and 

Biographical  Dictionary 

of  over  S700  Noxacs. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAU.  Sprinf;field,  Mass. 
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BEST  FOR  FAMILIES. 

The  very  best  nid  to  help  a  fam- 
ily becomo  intelligent. 
Has  300O  EngrnvinRs,  nearly  3 
times  as  many  its  any  other. 
Every  school  and  family  should 
have  it  for  constaut  reference. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Books  in  Public  Schools  in  U.3. 
aro  mainly  based  on  Webster. 
Every  State  purchase  of  Diet's 
for  schools  has  l»een  Webster's. 
State  Sunt's  Schools  in  36  StAtos 
&  60  C'oUepe  Pres'ts  indorse  it. 
Thirtf/-f^oo  Thousand  have  bf^en 
put  in  Public  Schools  of  V.  S. 
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^NOW  IS  THB  TZSCB.> 


SUBSCHIBS  FOR 


l^r^e  paeif  ie  ^e^oof  Journaf 

ALBERT  LYSER,  Editor. 

The  Only  Edacatlonal  Periodical  West 
of  the  Rock;  IBonntaiiis. 

It  is  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  California. 

For  the  coming  ycnr,  Volume  VI,  it  will  contain  accurate 
notes  oJ  the  Educational  Comuiti<:n  and  Pkogrkss  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Nevada,  Uuh.  Wiuhiiigton,  Arizona,  and 
the  other  P.icific  TerriioneR. 

Thi«  va>t  re${i<>ii  is  now  nipidly  s^tling  up,  and  the  Public 
Schools  itre  keeping  pace  with  its  giant  skindei*. 

Snbsc  iption  Z>ric«  of  the  Journal.  $2  a  Tear. 
in  ^c*vazice.    Spacimen  Humbara,  20  eta. 

Scn'J  Postal  Order  or  Registered  Letter  to 

H.  B.  CARLTON  &  CO., 

838  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


PHONOGRAPHY, 

Address  with  stamp 


Short- Hand  Taught  by  Corre- 
spondence  in  36  lysy  Lessons. 

D.  F.  COLENFAN, 

Elk  Lick,  Penna. 


JONES  BEOTHESS  &  CO., 

rTBUSIIEIM  OP  TIIE  INDUCTIVK  KI>UrATIONAL  ggHtett. 

Riclimtli**  Indneilve  45mminar. 
Rhlpnth'aOrauB.  Kchool  UlMt.  of  the  V*  A. 
Kiclpalh*i«  A4*a«leiBBic  lltMt.  of  tUa  V.  S. 
niiiie^a  liMliirilve  AritlimeClea. 
Milne''a  Klempiita  of  Aivebra. 
rorbrl«er*ai  FntenC  l>mwln«  Tablets. 
fimith'M  Fracllcal  llfuwte  Reader. 
Firal  J^canoiia  in  PtailolOBjr. 

CmciNVATL       PniLADELPHIA.       CBICAQO. 


AGBNTS 

•*  Tea  ¥«»« 


fbr  VAirr  CL£.lTaEE»R 

Wa»LIr>r;toD«*'  i&cludhis_»_hl^ra7^  of 


•*Tea  ¥«ani  In   Wo^liln.-fon,*  Includlnir  •  Mjtey  0 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP  CAPFIELD 

it  portrsTS  the  ••uwcr  li/e,'*  wonders,  marvels,  mTStcnci, 
•ccrtjt  dolncs  cie.,  of  the  » spltaU  *•«»«  tPtfutm  met  «**«, 
rives  sketches  of  Tho  Ladle*  of  l^q  Wklto  liov>«»sadb 
ths  best milinabook cnL  It  ineluiTrs  4M  ;fse {Thutratwm with 
rorfrmU  Qfrrcm^entan*lMn.  Carfeld.  hcnd  for^cbvalsrs, 
with  Extim  T« rms  10  Agents.    A  gnmd  ehmce  to nske  money. 


MOMM 


B£SX  BIOSsXD^ir  Fmss 


HXJDS02i:'S 


HARVARD  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  EDITION. 


HoKACS  Howard  FincNRSS,  Phila ;— "  I  scarcely  know  how  I 
•an  brtier  show  my  hi^h  appreciation  of  this  no^  eilition,  with 
ts  hajjpy  minglinij  ot'  ili;isir.»non.  explanation  «ihi  keen,  subtle, 
*Vin pathetic  cniiciMn,  than  by  placi»ig  it  where  En.^liNh  and  Cicr- 
.lan  !iciiul.ir<  cm  h^vc  free  accc-is  to  it,  and  iearn  from  it  tho 
.vcalih  ol  love  and  learning  which  in  this  country  ist  dedicated 
.0  Sh.ikeaipeare  " 

John  A.  JIimbs,  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit..  Psnnsylvania  Coll;— 
•*  1 1  i«s  prciiy  certain  to  be  inferior  to  no  othf.r  edition." 

Nkw  YoKK  I'kibunk; — "  It  would  be  difliculi  to  name  an 
Kngli.h  or  American  .scholar  who  can  compare  with  the  editor 
ol'  ibis  edition." 

OINn  &  HEATH,  Pablishers. 

Boston,  Now  "Z'ork  and  Chicago. 


New  Eilitions 
niotuiU'fl  on 
AkH  KoUeni, 
Now  ready. 


MITCHELL'S 
NEW- 
OUTLINE 

MAPS. 


Small  Strlei,  $10. 
L»g»  Seriei,  $20. 

With  Key. 


AND 


Bt 

1.  Word  Method. 

2.  Phonic  Analysis. 
i;th< 


rHENEW 

AMERICAN  8-  A.  B,  C.  Method. 

READING 
CHARTS 


Only 
$5.  per  fieU 

With  Brackets 

and  Companion. 


PublUtied  by 

H.  BUTLER  &  CO..  Pkila^a. 


AOEIVTIS!    BOOK    AGENTS! 

SUNLI6HT  AND  SHADOW 

v&'h  John  li.  Gougih.SM 

This  u  tnc  hftt  book  to  nutl-fi-  moncv  on  ercr  ofTrrcd  to  yon. 
It  is  th«/EMtea(  mBmif  hook  erer  nubliiihcd.  For  Patbo<;  Pricy 
Unmor.  nnd  ThriUins  Interr»t  ft  Is  without  a  peer.  ll:nt»tcrs 
■ST  -Ood  SpfHl  Ur  Everyons  l««j:hs  and  cry*  over  iL 
Tens  of  ThouMods  arsnow  wsitingfor  It  It  is  tbs  "boomtn?** 
book  far  Agemtt.  QJ*  4Atb  tMrnmnd  In  prev.  )  OOO  Azrr nts 
wanted,  men  and  wmnen.    Nnwistlsehsrresttime.  Ercitatr* 


Temlarpt  sod  &M:iat  TVmu  aivem.   Qjr  Send  for  Circulart  to 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.  CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.  MOST  PRACTICAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 

^^  f>i\  Si^ook^'^  ]NfeV  ^iHtl^inetic^.  i^" 

B7  EDIVARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.. 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Noncal  School,  and  Anthor  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
127  TWO  COMPLETE  A2TD  DZSTZXTCT  SEXUES* 

BAOOKS'8  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Aiuhuielic,  and  |;iving  a** fuller  course"  comprising  a  F/imarj^,  £U.Mtn/ttry,  A/t/t/a/  and  hVriiiem 
Aiiihinctic.     Price,  ymr  »et,  posipaid.  $1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Ariih- 
mciic,  anil  giving  a  •*  shorter  course,"  comprismg  a  Part  I,  and  CompUie  Arithtnetic,  Tiic  Complete 
i.>  alsj  published  in  two  parts  as  Parts  .?and  3.     Price,  per  set,  p3stpaid,  85  cents. 


-^*irp  With  ttte  Tlflies  hk  Ml  Fartletttars.  =H* 

In  tlie  prepar.ntion  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
Neiv  and  Important  Pra<ti(ai  zx<d  Business  Pitatures,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  totako 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
ca/tutations  0/ artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactitms,  lidls  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Binds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi* 
Annual  aiid  Quarterly  Dividends,  B.mking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mer- 
cantile P.irmeiship,  Insurance,  and  Building  Aiisociations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progres- 
sive ttfuhers^  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  %\.\o. 

Dr.  Brooks'8  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  $1.10. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  ptiblishecl  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  $2.25. 

-Mc  A  TSIEIVT  BOOK  ON  PHTSICS.  *^ 

By  L.A  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 
Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  ?orest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  di^covered  facts  and  modern  theorie% 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilit.ite  the  easy  study  ol  the  sui)ject.  It  is  not 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  i eat u res  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clear- 
ness.    Abundance  of  pjactical  oroblcms  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  efTeo* 
tive  cla:>s  book. 

MONXQOMERirS 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  l)eing  aleady  adopted  in 
Philatlel|»hia,  Alle}4hany  City,  H.irrisburg,  Johii»town,  Chamber^burg,  ChcMer,  Media,  Doyle:»town,  Hunt- 
ing'lon,  SciaiUon,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucestet  counties,  N.  J. 

Inlioduciion  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6  cts.;  Intermediate,  it*  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  $1.20. 

<- ISforniiil  i<idii^iitioi\kl  Publi(^iitioi\^.  ^^ 

rewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters.  Lloyd's  Literature  for   Little  Folks,   Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,   Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

'  SOWER  POTTS  &  CO..  PUBLISHERS,  530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA 
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OR, 

HOW  TO  READ  AND  SPEAK. 

A  SEEIBS  OF  EXERCISES  FOR 

GESTURE,  CALISTHENICS,  and  the  CULTIVATION  of  the  VOICE; 

AND  A  COLLECTION  OP  NEARLY 

op  HDNDBED  AM)  FM  Um^ 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


0/  the  NaHoHoi  School  of  Oratory, 


"  We  regard  it  as  the  best  thing  that  has  come  under  our  observation,  and  desire  to  introduce  it  at 
-«."—•}.  Fairbanks,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Springfield^  Mo, 

*  I  have  never  met  with  any  other  work  on  the  subject  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  genuine 
prii^tt/* — ^James  Hungerford,  Prof  of  Elocution^  Baltimore^  Md, 

D3.c)  ^  ^^^  looked  carefully  through  this  volume,  and  the  more  we  examine  it  die  better  we  like 
^        merican  youmal  of  Education,  St.  Louis, 
L^'We  commend  it  to  our  teachers,  with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  find  it  admirably 

Ued  to  their  wants." — 7%e  Educational  journal  of  Virginia, 
**  The  book  before  us  exhibits  the  principles  of  Elocution  in  a  clear,  logical,  and  scholarly  manner. 
/*ese  principles  are  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  practical  examples  and  selections  adapted  to  all  the 
^;;ments  of  Elocutionary  expression." — TJke  School  kegister. 


12mo,  Cloth,  Bxtra       -       -       Prioe,  $L25. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Publishers.  _^^^^_^^^^^^_^«. 

Attention  is  called  to  our  Dew  and  complete  line  of  FAMILY,  PULPIT,  and 
REFERENCE  BIBLES ;  also  to  our  Superior  Edition  of 


THE  TEACHERS'  BIBLE, 

whose  Hbtorical,  Tabular,  Chronological  Tables,  and  illustrated  BIBLE  DICTIONARY, 
renders  it  superior  even  to  the  celebrated  Oxford  and  Bagster  Editions.  It  is  printed 
from  clear,  open  type,  and  in  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  pre-eminent. 

We  have  also  an  excellent  line  of  Bibles,  Albums,  and  choice  books,  sold  excbt- 
sively  ky  subscription, 

JOHV  E.  POTTEB  ft  CO.,  Pablisbera,  FHUJIDELPHIA. 


THE 


Artist  and  his  Mission. 


A  STUDY  IN  ESTHETICS. 


By  Rev.  W^illiam  M.  Reily,  Ph.D., 

PROFESSOR  OP  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES,  PALATINATE  COLLEGE. 


12mo,  CLOTH,  EXTRA   -   -   -   PRICE,  $1.50. 


**  The  book  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  English  Literature  on  iEsthetics.  I  congratulate  yon 
upon  presenting  such  a  rich  harvest  of  thought  to  the  reader." — Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Concord^ 
Massachusetts. 

"  It  is  much  to  your  credit.  It  must  serve  to  make  the  subject  popular." — Rev.  J.  W1LUA.MS0N 
Nevin,  D.D.,  LL.D.',  Lancaster^  Pa, 

**  It  is  an  able  and  scholarly  work,  and  a  credit  to  the  author  and  the  country.  It  cannot  fail, 
wherever  introduced,  read,  and  studied  (as  it  deserves  to  be  studied),  to  result  in  vastly  more  intelligent 
views  of  the  mission,  dignity,  resources,  and  claims  of  Art.  It  will  tend  to  awaken,  especially  among  the 
younger  class  of  cultivated  and  thoughtful  readers,  a  generous  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
and  achievements  which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  beatify  and  ennoble  their  race." — Prof.  Sher- 
wood, Lyons  Musical  Academy,  .c 

<*  Allow  me  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  it.     It  must  serve  as  a  most  excellent  booVfs^ 
teachers  to  read  and  meditate  upon." — Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  D  D.,  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction  of  I 

**  It  is  a  serious  and  sincere  effort  to  discover  and  express  the  ethical  side  of  ./Esthetics." — At 
Monthly, 

"  This  is  a  remarkably  clear,  well-written  little  philosophy  of  art." — PubUe  Ledger,  »- 

<*  A  book  which  will  fill  a  place  not  yet  occupied  in  the  educational  world.    As  a  work  of  instructic 
it  has  solid  and  distinguished  merit." — The  Cincinnati  Commercial, 

**  The  book  is  abstruse,  but  if  carefully  read  unfolds  its  purpose  logically,  and  is  a  product  of  thought 
rather  than  a  wide  range  of  reading." — The  Philadelphia  Press, 

"  It  will  be  found  a  study  to  repay  the  reader.  .  .  .  It  is  rich  in  suggestive  hints.  .  .  .  The 
author's  analytic  faculty  is  quite  remarkable."— 3T4^  Christian  Intelligencer. 

**  The  author  is  capable  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  shows  the  result  of  clear  thouf^ht 
and  well-digested  study  in  these  lectures." —  The  National  Baptist. 

<«  We  congratulate  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  contact  with  one  who  thinks  so  clearly  and 
vigorously,  and  writes  so  gracefully." — The  Lutheran  Observer, 

"The  author  manifests  a  good  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  the  appreciative  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  entertained  and  refined  in  taste  by  the  study  of  this  work." — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

"  The  work,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  moves  necessarily  more  or  less  in 
the  sphere  of  philosophy ;  but  the  author  has  happily  succeeded  in  thought  and  language  in  stripping  it 
of  intricacies.     Fully  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  work,  study  it." — Christian  World, 

"  The  true  mission  of  the  artist  is  to  portray  the  beautiful, — a  complete  archetype  of  nature, — ^and  by 
so  doing  elevate  the  minds  of  men.  Artists  have  ever  been  spoken  of  disparagingly,  as  if  consideration 
was  due  them  like  unto  feminine  creatures  and  children.  The  dignity  incumbent  upon  a  true  one  of  this 
class  is  fully  illustrated  in  these  pages." — Progress. 

"There  is  admirable  taste  and  just  discrimination  in  this  sesthetical  treatise  which  ought  to  commend 
it  to  all  loving  art." — The  Christian  Standard, 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  Copies  sent,  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


JOHN  E.  POTTER  k  CO.,  Publishers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Out  of  the  Fire! 


On  the  night  of  January  25th,  the  lar^e  printing  house  and 
bindery — ^valued  at  $100,000 — from  which  The  Pennsylvania 
School  yournal  has  been  issued  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  delay  in  the  issuie  of  the 
February  number,  which  was  at  the  time  of  the  fire  nearly 
ready  for  mailing,  is  due  to  this  disastrous  occurrence. 

The  individual  loss  to  the  Publisher  of  Tlte  School  yournal 
is  some  Two  Thousand  Dollars  in  paper,  plates,  back  num- 
bers, mailing  lists,  etc.,  upon  which  there  was  no*  insurance — 
an  insurance  policy  to  the  above  amount,  which  had  been 
carried  for  several  years,  having  expired  but  a  few  days  before 
the  fire.  Its  renewal,  in  the  pressure  of  other  matters  con- 
nected with  The  yournal,  had  been  deferred  just  long  enough 
to  make  it — unnecessary! 

Fortunately  a  large  edition  of  the  January  number  had  been 
printed  for  use  as  specimen  copies.  These  had  just  been 
packed  for  mailing,  and  were  lying  in  the  mail  bags  at  the 
Lancaster  post-office,  awaiting  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  at  once  recalled,  giving  us  upwards 
of  a  thousand  copies  of  that  number,  so  that  we  are  enabled 
to^  begin  subscriptions  with  January,  1882,,  as  though  no  fire 
had  occurred.  Back  numbers  beyond  January,  except  in  full 
sets,  we  cannot  furnish — these  having  been  destroyed. 

The  loss  is  heavy  for  such  a  periodical — heavier  than  it  can 
at  all  afford.  May  we  not  hope  that  an  increased  subscription 
list  will  aid  in  making  good  this  loss — in  part  at  least  ?  Will 
not  Superintendents,  School  Directors,  and  Teachers  generally^ 
"lend  a  hand?'*  They  can  do  this  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  by  subscribing  for  The  yournal  and  encouraginj 
subscription.  We  promise  an  Educational  Magazine  wortl 
much  more  than  its  subscription  price. 


THE 


FEBRUARY,  1882. 


COUNTY,  CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUFERINTENDKNTS. 


CONVENTION  AT 

IN  response  to  a  i;irtular  issued  li'-t  fall 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Superintendents  of  the 
several  counties,  cities  and  boroughs  of  the 
western  section  of  Pennsylvania  assembled 
in  the  First  Ward  school-house  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  on  Tuesday,  the  loth  day  of 
January.  The  Convention  was  called  to 
order  by  City  Supt.  Geo.  J.  I.iickey,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Higbee,  State 
Superintendent,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
On  motion,  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  of  Lancaster, 
was  chosen  Secretary,  and  the  roll  of  mem- 
beiii  was  called.  At  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing sessions,  the  following  were  recorded  as 
present:  John  Scott  Johnson,  Allegheny 
county;  G.  C  Stockdill,  Armstrong;  J.  S. 
Briggs,  Beaver;  John  H.  Stephens,  Blair; 
James  H.  Murtland,  Butler  ;  LewLs  Strayer, 
Cambria;  N.  H.  Shenck,  Cameron;  D.  M. 
Wolf,  Centre;  A.  J.  Davis,  Clarion;  M. 
L.  McQuown,  Clearfield;  Thomas  N.  Ma- 
gee,  Clinton;  Chas.  F.  Chamberlain, 
Crawford;  Geo.  R.  Dixon,  Elk;  Charles 
Twining,  Erie;  R.  V.  Riteuour,  Fayette; 
J.  E.  Hillard,  Forest;  Wm.  R.  Baker, 
Huntingdon;  Samuel  J.  Craighead,  Indi- 
ana; D.  F.  Balph,  I-awrence;  M,  0. 
Campbell,  McKean ;  Andrew  J.  Palm, 
Mercer;  J.  C.  Weller.  Somerset;  S.  H, 
Prather,  Venango;  C.  D.  Arird,  Warren ; 
Edward  W.  Mouck,  Wa.shington;  J.  R. 
Spiegel,  Westmoreland  ;  John  Morrow, 
Allegheny  City;  D.  S.  Keith,  Alloona; 
Martin    I..    Knight,    Beaver    Falls;    H.   S. 


Jones,  Erie;  T.  B.  Johnson,  Johnstown; 
T.  F.  Newlin,  McKeesport;  Samuel  B. 
Donaldsc*,  NewCa.stle;  George  J.  Luckey, 
Pittsburgh;  and  R.  M.  Streeter,  TitusvJlle; 
also  Profs.  L.  H.  Durling  and  Geo.  P. 
Beard,  Principals  of  the  Normal  schools  of 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Districts  respectively. 
Of  the  seven  absent  Superintendents, 
Messrs.  Nickeson  of  Greene,  Curtis  of 
Corry,  and  Robb  of  I..ock  Haven,  sent  ex- 
cuses— sickness  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances preventing  their  attendance;  from 
Bedford,  Jefferson,  Meadville  and  Oil  City, 
and  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  schools  in 
the  Eighth  and  Twelfth  Districts,  there  was 

After  roll-<alI  the  hours  of  session  were 
fixed ;  9J^  a.  m.  to  noon  ;  2  to  4,  and  7  to 
9  p.  m. 

Mr.  Craighead  moved  that  the  reading 
of  the  first  pajier  on  the  programme,  now 
in  order,  \k  postj>oned  until  the  afternoon  . 
session,  as  many  members  would  arrive 
on  the  noon  trains,  and  the  attendance 
should  be  as  full  as  possible.  Some  were 
coming  who  he  knew  were  anxious  to  hear 
this  subject  discus.sed,  and  they  should 
have  the  oi)portunity  to  hear  all  that  was 
said. 

Several  members  opposed  postponement, 
and,  when  the  ijuestion  was  put,  it  was  voted 
down. 

Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  then 
read  the  following  paiicr  oil  "  The  l^w  Gov- 
erning Teachers'  Certificates: " 
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THE    LAW     GOVERNING    TEACHERS*     CERTIFI- 

.    GATES. 

THE  law  in  this  Commonwealth  which  pro- 
vides for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates is  an  anomaly  in  legislative  enactments. 
Its  defects  are  obvious  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, but  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  it  entails  will  stagger  the  most  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  our  law-givers. 

When  the  first  school  law  was  framed,  in 
1834,  teachers  of  any  kind  were  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  necessity  that  the 
standard  should  be  an  elastic  one.  But  when, 
in  1854,  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  a  better 
class  of  instructors,  the  requirements  for  teach- 
ing were  advanced,  and  certain  guards  were 
thrown  around  the  profession  tending  to  exclude 
the  ignftrant  and  unworthy.  This  law,  which 
no  doubt  ^vas  well  intended,  and  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  that  preceded  it,  contains, 
nevertheless,  certain  poisonous  seeds,  which 
have  done  much  to  prevent  the  growth  of  true 
intellectual  culture.  By  placing  the  power  to 
license  teachers  in  the  hands  of  a  single  officer 
in  each  county,  whose  only  standard  is  his  indi- 
vidual judgment,  and  whose  likes,  dislikes,  and 
prejudices  are  left  without  guide  or  guard,* the 
legislature  has  created  an  office  whose  incum- 
bent is  clothed  with  authority  as  absolute  in 
the  domain  of  school  matters  as  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  is  in  the  civil  antt  religious 
affairs  of  his  empire.  In  this  State  there  are 
ninety  superintendents — each  with  a  standard  of 
his  own  making,  each  with  ideas  differing  from 
his  neighbor  regarding  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  each  satisfied  m  his  own  mind  that  the 
certificate  issued  from  his  own  hand  is  the  only 
unimpeachable  official  paper  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Not  only  are  the  literary  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  arbitrarily  decided  by  this  one 
man,  but  in  his  hands  also  rests  the  power  to 
give  or  witlihold  the  professional  certificate, 
which  is  given  as  evidence  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  The  teacher  of  independence 
enough  to  think  for  himself,  if  his  thinking 
leads  him  to  differ  materially  from  his  superior, 
must  be  satisfied  with  inferior  papers ;  while  the 
crouching  sycophant,  who  but  echoes  the 
thoughts  of  his  master,  is  bedecked  with  all  the 
paper  evidence  of  worth  that  can  be  issued. 
But  even  here  the  limit  of  arbitrary  power  is  not 
reached — ^the  permanent  certificate  cannot  be 
granted  without  his  approval ;  and  even  when 
possessed  of  this  paper  which  is  sealed  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  School  Department,  he  is 
not  permitted  to  follow  his  vocation  in  an  ad- 
joining county  without  the  consent  of  the  County 
Superintendent. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  placing  the 
power  to  license  teachers  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  which  is  productive  of  still  greater  evils : 
I  allude  to  the  political,  religious,  official,  and 
social  influences,  which  are  constantly  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Superintendent  to  secure  cer- 
tificates for  unworthy  persons.  He  is  told  that 
the  applicant  is  the  son  or  the  daughter  of  a 
director  who  will  have  a  vote  at  his  election, 
or  that  his  friends  are  strong  in  political  circles, 


or  that  he  is  a  member  of  his  church ;  01^  per- 
haps some  personal  friend  to  whom  the  Su- 
perintendent is  under  many  obligations  may 
appear  in  person  to  plead  with  him  to  be  Wind 
to  the  applicant's  lack  of  education  and  culture. 

Again,  the  plea  of  the  widow  without  support, 
and  the  orphan  without  protection,  is  a  strong 
one,  when  demand  is  made  for  an  opportunity 
to  earn  bread  by  teaching  in  the  public  schools  ; 
and  it  is  not  every  one  whose  sense  of  justice  is 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  tender  feelings  of  pity  for  those  whose  lot 
in  life  has  been  cast  with  want  and  suffering. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  superintendents  use  their 
power  arbitrarily,  or  that  they  are  swayed  fh>m 
the  line  of  duty  by  the  persuasion  of  friends ;  nor 
do  I  accuse  them  of  having  those  tender  feelings 
which  are  irresistibly  moved  by  the  tales  of  woe 
that  come  from  the  widow's  home  and  the 
orphan's  cot,  and  which,  in  our  present  state  of 
existence,  will  ever  be  considered  the  connect- 
ing link  between  men  and  angels;  but  I  do 
claim  that,  under  the  present  law,  all  these 
things  might  be. 

The  provision  which  permits  frequent  exami- 
nations i&  another  objectionable  feature  of  con- 
siderable moment,  since  it  implies  and  recognizes 
a  half-dozen  degrees  of  scholarship  in  those  who 
are  authorized  to  teach  in  our  public  schools. 
We  fain  would  name  our  calling  a  profession, 
and  yet  by  legal  enactment  we  deprive  the  mem- 
bers, of  the  one  great  essential  to  every  profes- 
sion— pennanency  in  thoir  rights  and  privileges. 
You  may  search  in  vain  the  records  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  to  find  enactments  made  by 
legislative  or  corporate  bodies  which  provide  for 
the  annual  examination  of  the  members  of  any 
profession.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  command- 
ers of  our  armies  and  navies  periodically  ap- 
pearing before  an  Examining  Board,  to  answer 
questions  on  civil  engineering,  military  tactics, 
or  nautical  warfare;  or  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  homeward  bound  with  ship  and  crew, 
in  order  that  the  captains  and  lieutenants  should 
write  their  answers  to  a  long  list  of  prepared 
questions ;  or  priest  and  preacher  annually 
gathered  in  council,  to  be  interrogated  by  bishop 
or  presbyter  on  original  sin  and  total  depravity ; 
or  a  convention  of  grave  and  reverend  doctors, 
seated  at  a  long  row  of  desks,  w^ith  pen  and 
paper  ready  to  make  eighty  per  cent,  on  an  ex- 
amination, locating  bones  and  muscles,  and  in 
describing  the  functions  of  veins  and  arteries,  or 
give  up  their  practice  for  the  coming  year;  or  an 
assemoly  of  attorneys-at-law  giving  their  views 
on  civil  and  criminal  practice.  All  theise  exam- 
ples are  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  the 
common  practice  of  annually  examining  the 
teachers  in  our  schools. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  defects  than 
to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  no  one  realizes  this 
more  than  myself.  '  I  much  fear  that  there  will 
be  as  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  rem- 
edy for  these  defects,  as  there  is  variety  of 
standards  for  the  granting  of  certificates. 

The  plan  which  I  have  to  present  is  radical  in 
its  nature,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  rational  and 
practicable.  First,  I  would  consider  a  diploma 
from  any  reputable  institution  of  learning  as 
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prima  facie  evidence  of  literary  attainments. 
Second,  those  who  have  been  educated  in  insti- 
tutions without  authority  to  grant  diplomas,  I 
would  have  examined  by  the  School  Department, 
through  its  agents,  the  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents, and  I  would  have  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorized  by  law  to  grant  them  diplomas 
when  they  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
possessed  good  literary  attainments.  This  ex- 
amination should  be  conducted  by  questions 
prepared  by  the  department,  and  forwarded  to  ^ 
the  various  superintendents,  who,  on  a  certain 
day  named  by  tne  department,  should  submit  the 
same  as  a  test  to  the  applicants ;  all  manuscripts 
to  be  retained  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
for  a  specified  time,  so  that,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
from  the  action  of  the  superintendent,  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  he  acted  might  be  reviewed. 

These  suggestions  relate  only  to  the  literary 
attainments  of  teachers.  What  shall  be  the 
special  training  of  those  employed  to  teach  in 
the  schools  of  the  State,  is  a  far  more  difficult 
problem  to  solve.  To  my  mind  the  question  of 
specially  training  teachers  for  their  work  is  the 
great  living  educational  question  of  the  day. 
The  schools  have  been  too  long  in  the  hands  of 
apprentice  instructors,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  trained  and  skillful  hands  are  required  to 
shape  and  mould  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  the  most  com- 
petent and  thoroughly  trained  workers  in  the 
educational  field ;  and  in  compe\isation  for  the 
vast  ouday  of  money  made  for  the  support  of 
our  schools,  the  State  is  entided  to  the  oest  ser- 
vice that  can  be  obtained.  And  why  should  the 
teachers'  profession  be  the  only  one  in  which 
special  training  is  deemed  unnecessary  ?  Why 
do  not  lawyers,  doctors,  and  preachers  step  di- 
recdy  from  college  doors  into  their  profession  ? 
The  answer  is  ij^in;  they  do  not  understand 
their  work ;  they  nave  yet  to  be  specially  trained ; 
aiM  the  same  rule  must  be  eventually  applied  to 
teachers,  and  the  time  must  speedily  come  when 
no  one  will  be  permitted  to  assume  the  duties  of 
teacher  without  special  training — and  for  this  pur- 
pose there  should  be  professional  schools,  mto 
which  none  should  be  admitted  unless  they  hold 
diplomas  from  some  literary  institution  empow- 
ered to  grant  them,  or  from  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  State.  Those  who  graduate 
from  these  professional  schools,  and  those  who 
have  hke  training,  should  constitute  the  teaching 
corps  of  the  State,  and  none  other.  Those  who 
have  the  requisite  evidence  of  hterary  attain- 
ments, and  have  special  private  training  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  may  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
fession by  passing  z  satisfactory  examination  on 
mental  science  and  the  theory  of  teaching  before 
a  Commission  of  Superintendents  appointed  for 
the  purpose ;  and  when  any  one  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  profession,  his  right  of  membership 
shall  never  b«  questioned  except  for  cause,  ft 
may  be  asserted  that  the  proposed  plan  is  cum- 
bersome, but  on  a  close  examination  it  will 
appear  exceedingly  simple.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  the  standard  was  thus  advanced,  the 
demand  for  teachers  could  not  be  supplied ;  but 
here  we  are  led  into  error  by  supposing  that 


there  would  be  as  many  new  teachers  required 
each  year  as  at  present.  This  would  not  be  so, 
for,  since  the  profession  could  not  be  used  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  calling,  those  who  com- 
mence teaching  would  remain  permanently  in 
the  work.  If  a  good  literary  education  and 
special  training  for  the  teacher's  work  were  re- 
quired before  entering  the  profession,  we  would 
soon  be  rid  of  the  thousands  who  simply  teach 
to  acquire  the  means  to  support  them  while  pre- 
paring for  some  other  calling.  And  the  names 
of  that  still  greater  number  who  enter  the  profes- 
sion with  no  intention  whatever  of  making  it  a 
life  work,  and,  consequendy,  have  neither  ambi- 
tion nor  interest  in  their  work,  but  languidly 
wait,  Micawber-like,  "for  something  to  turn  up,  * 
would  soon  cease  to  appear  on  the  monthly  pay- 
roll. When  lawyers,  doctors  and  preachers  are 
debarred  from  using  the  teacher's  calling  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  their  professions,  and  when 
the  doors  are  closed  against  children  and  cranks, 
the  great  army  of  comers  and  goers  will  be 
effectually  disbanded. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  thing  injures 
our  schools  so  much  as  the  all-prevailing  notion 
that  "anybody  can  teach  school,"  and  any 
change  that  will  alter  this  commonly-received 
notion,  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people 
a  high  ideal  of  the  teacher,  will  bring  in  its  train 
innumerable  benefits  to  our  educational  system. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  educated  men  and 
women  receive  place  and  position  on  merit  in 
preference  to  local  favorites  without  education 
and  culture. 

The  changes  needed  in  the  State  school  law, 
as  noted  above,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

First,  the  literary  attainments  of  'teachers  to 
be  determined  exacdy  as  the  literary  attainments 
of  the  members  of  other  learned  professions  are 
determined. 

Second,  special  training  to  be  required  of  ev- 
ery one  entering  the  teachers'  profession. 

Third,  the  State  Normal  schools  to  have  a 
stricdy  professional  course,  and  to  receive  only 
those  who  hold  diplomas  from  some  University, 
College,  or  High  School,  or  a  certificate  of 
scholarship  from-  the  State  School  Department. 

Fourth,  where  persons  have  received  their 
literary  or  professional  training  outside  of  Col- 
leges or  Normal  Schools,  they  shall' be  exam- 
ined by  a  conunission  composed  of  a  number  of 
County  or  City  Superintendents,  and  the  result 
of  their  examination  forwarded  to  the  School 
Department  for  action. 

Fifth,  all  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  to  be  permanent. 

Good  literary  attainments  and  professional 
training  will  lead  to  permanency  in  position — 
the  one  great  requisite  in  every  profession. 
Worth  will  be  recognized,  and  since  every 
farmer's  daughter  who  can  read  and  write  and 
knows  the  multiplication  table  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  position  of  teacher,  there  will  be  no 
personal  or  selfish  reason  for  removing  him  or  her 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  school.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  insinuate  that  these  evils  exist  in  our  system  ; 
but  is  there  any  one  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  our  educational  machinery  who  will  care 
to  deny  the  truth  of  what  has  been  asserted  ? 
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Mr.  Prather:  Listening  to  a  paper  so 
able,  and  giving  evidence  of  such  careful 
preparation,  throws  cold  water  on  extempo- 
raneous discussion.  I  am  ready  to  agree  to 
a  large  portion  of  its  recommendations, 
and  sympathize  with  the  part  relating  to 
examinations.  But  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  third  suggestion,  in  reference  to  the 
Normal  schools.  These  schools  could  not 
live  if  supported  only  by  the  class  to  which 
they  are  there  limited.  Very  few  pupils, 
comparatively,  would  attend  a  school  so 
strictly  professional.  Plausible  comparisons 
are  made  between  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers and  medical  doctors,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  Pupils  learn 
something  about  teaching  by  being  taught 
— they  get  the  methods  of  their  teachers. 
The  Normal  school  professors  will  tell  you 
that  pupils  who  have  been  well  taught  in 
school  make  the  best  teachers,  and  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pupil  to  teach  a 
subject  in  a  different  way  from  that  in 
which  he  was  taught.  Besides,  how  many 
districts  could  support  teachers  of  the  class 
indicated,  who  had  spent  so  much  time  and 
money  on  education?  Where  people  can 
barely  make  a  living  by  hard  work  out  of 
poor  ground,  how  can  they  pay  a  college 
graduate  what  his  services  are  worth  ?  Can 
even  the  cities  pay  adequate  salaries  to  such 
teachers,  all  the  way  from  the  primary  up 
to  the  high  school  ?  Again,  there  is  a  gain 
to  our  schools  from  the  young  blood  that 
comes  into  them — the  warmth  that  has  not 
been  frozen  out  by  years  on  years  of  dry 
books — that  may  be  counted  as  an  offset. 
Many  of  these  young  people  who  come 
fresh  from  their  own  school  life  make  ex- 
cellent teachers,  and  do  work  that  far  sur- 
passes that  of  others  more  experienced; 
and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  shutting  them  out  of 
the  Normal  schools  or  out  of  the  profession. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Angell,  M.  B.  Sloan, 
and  J.  A.  M.  Passmore  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  body. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  was  agreed 
to  take  up  seriatim  the  several  points  of  the 
summary  at  the  close  of  the  paper. 

The  first  point  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  If  that  means  liter- 
ally what  it  says,  its  application  would  close 
nine-tenths  of  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  time.  I  doubt  whether  in  ten  years 
an  average  county  could  find  twenty-five 
people  who  would  go  through  such  a  course, 
and  then  teach.  If  this  is  proposed  as  an 
ultimate  aim,  and  we  are  meanwhile  to  use 
other  teachers  until  we  can  reach  it,  then  I 
will  agree  to  it. 


Dr.  Higbee ;  The  paper  does  not  require 
the  same  literary  qualifications  as  for  the 
other  professions ;  the  idea  is  that  upon  a 
proper  examination  by  some  qualified  au- 
thority, a  candidate  may  pass  into  the  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Luckey;  That  is  the  text;  but  I 
would  fain  take  another  step  forward,  and 
require  as  high  or  higher  literary  attain- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  our  schools  would 
be  closed  if  we  applied  the  test  even  now : 
these  barren  hills  support  the  educated 
preacher  and  doctor — ^why  not  the  educated 
teacher?  It  is  a  mere  assumption  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  do  it.  I  admit,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  enforce  this  at  once ; 
but  until  we  take  some  such  advance  step, 
we  will  never  have  an  educated  profession. 
Raising  the  standard  will  make  the  profes- 
sion worth  workiYig  for.  So  long  as  any- 
body that  knows  the  multiplication  table 
can  get  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  under  it 
earn  a  little  money  wherewith  to  study  for 
a  profession,  so  long  our  calling  will  de- 
serve and  receive  little  estimation;  but 
make  the  standard  difficult  of  attainment, 
and  those  who  reach  it  will  command  com- 
pensation that  will  make  the  position  worth 
working  for  even  in  that  sense.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  we  have  a  calling  to 
which  people  will  be  willing  to  educate 
their  children ;  and  our  profession  will  be 
^  honorable  and  as  profitable  as  any  other. 

Mr.  Prather:  That  is  fine  theory,  if  it 
can  be  carried  out.  It  is  true  that  the 
preachers  are  supported^  but  for  every 
preacher  there  are  ten  teachers  and  twepty 
applicants  for  schools.  Besides,  country 
physicians  are  not  usually  highly  educated 
men  ;  and  if  they  were,  to  every  physician 
there  are  twenty-five  teachers.  Could  we 
afford  to  support  ten  times  as  many  preach- 
ers, or  twenty-five  times  as  many  doctors  ? 

Mr.  Dixon  :  That  ratio  is  too  small ;  in 
thickly  populated  districts  there  are  twenty 
schools  to  one  preacher,  and  thirty  to  one 
doctor.  We  must  accept  facts  as  they  are ; 
and  it'  is  a  fact  that  we  should  close  the 
schools  if  we  enforced  this  doctrine  by  leg- 
islative enactment  immediately.  But  I  ap- 
prove the  general  tenor  of  this  paper,  and 
would  gladly  hail  the  day  when  we  could 
have  a  professional  teacher  in  every  school. 
If  we  are  to  legislate,  let  us  make  a  law  to 
take  effect  say  ten  years  hence,  and  give  us 
ample  time  to  prepare.  In  Elk  county  we 
pay  all  we  can  afford,  and  cannot  get 
teachers :  I  have  been  obliged  to  license  six 
persons  whom  I  believed  incompetent,  in 
order  to  fill  the  schools.  *  I  had  written  to 
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Other  Superintendents,  and  to  Normal 
schools,  but  could  not  get  teachers. 

Mr.  Houck :   At  what  salary  ? 

Mr.  Dixon :   Thirty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Craighead:  I  could  have  sent  you 
two  for  every  school. 

Mr.  Dixon :  I  did  not  know  that.  It  is 
a  fact  also  that  after  doing  our  best,  we 
could  not  support  people  who  had  made  the 
preparation  proposed,  although  we  tax  non- 
residents heavily.  These  learned  people 
would  not  teach  for  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month,  except  as  a  makeshift ;  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  pay  any  more. 

Mr.  Luckey:  In  Germany  a  teacher 
must  have  both  literary  education  and 
special  training ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anything  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  that  cannot  be  done  here. 

Mr.  Schenck :  Every  school  in  Cameron 
•  county  might  be  taught  by  a  Normal  grad- 
uate, if  Directors  would  choose  teachers  for 
competency  instead  of  preferring  their  own 
relatives  or  those  of  influential  persons; 
and  we  pay  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars 
a  month.  I  believe  we  are  mpving  toward 
a  higher  standard ;  and  the  harder  Super? 
intendents  work  for  it,  the  sooner  it  will 
come. 

Dr.  Higbee:  Teachers  of  the  highest 
grade  in  Germany  must  pass  through  a  uni- 
versity, and  the  examination  is  very  rigid. 
Even  to  enter  the  lower  grades,  down  to 
the  burgher  schools,  a  rigid  examination 
and  special  training  are  required.  The 
teacher's  position  is  permanent :  he  passes 
his  examination  once  for  all,  and  that  is  his 
profession.  Then  he  is  pensioned  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  his  service,  and  so  need 
not  fear  starvation  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  mistake  to  compare 
our  country  with  Germany.  We  are  grow- 
ing, and  in  a  tentative  condition.  It  is 
fairer  to  compare  our  States  with  each  other 
or  with  Canada.  Canada  has  a  certain 
standard  of  literary  attainment  which  is 
required  before  a  teacher  can  enter  the 
schools,  and  then  a  professional  Normal 
course.  Second  and  third-grade  diplomas 
are  obtained  upon  completing  given  courses 
•  of  study.  Some  of  our  western  States 
have  summer  Normal  schools,  at  the  close 
of  which  those  who  pass  the  examination 
receive  a  license  to  teach  for  one  year.  A 
course  of  study  is  framed  for  four  grades — 
the  license  just  mentioned  admitting  a 
teacher  to  the  D  grade,  the  next  course  to 
the  C,and  so  on.  I  think  our  present  plan 
of  different  grades  of  certificate  is  good — it 
encourages    young     teachers     to    improve 


themselves.  The  Normal  •  diploma  should 
be  the  only  permanent  certificate  granted 
to  teachers.  But  while  we  might  fill  our 
city  schools  with  graduates,,  we  cannot  hope 
to  do  so  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hillard :  It  is  unfair  to  compare  us 
with  nations  on  the  other  side,  as  has  been 
said ;  but  I  am  not  sure  the  comparison  is 
unfavorable  to  us  even  now.  They  have 
trained  soldiers  over  there:  have  not  our 
untrained  soldiers  done  as  well  as  ever  they 
did  ?  So  they  may  have  trained  teachers, 
but  our  untrained  ones  may  do  equally 
good  work.  The  paper  presupposes  that 
under  our  school  system  teaching  is  a  per- 
manent professional  employment;  and  this 
not  being  the  case  kills  the  argument  prac- 
tically. Were  it  at  all  practicable,  I  should 
favor  legislation  in  this  general  direction. 

Mr.  Luckey:  The  military  comparison 
proves  nothing ;  if  we  had  an  example  of  a 
nation  with  no  trained  military  men  coping 
with  one  that  had  them,  it  would  mean 
something.  The  common  soldier  is  not 
educated  anywhere;  and  the  commanders 
are  as  carefully  trained  here  as  on  the  other 
side. 

Deputy  Supt.  Lindsey:  I  agree  in  the 
main  with  Mr.  Luckey.  The  world  over, 
the  basis  of  professional  education  is  a  col- 
lege course,  and  to  this  is  superadded  the 
professional  course.  Boston  has  already 
gone  so  far  in  this  diregtion  as  to  give 
first-grade  certificates  only  to  those  who 
have  first  graduated  from  a  college,  and 
then  from  a  strictly  professional  course  in 
a  Normal  school.  To  the  second  grade, 
teachers  are  admitted  by  the  professional 
teachers  themselves. 

Mr.  Palm :  We  should  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  recommending  a  thing  that  is  not 
practicable.  The  theory  of  the  paper 
seems  all  right,  but  we  must  move  gradu- 
ally in  the  matter,  and  consult  public  senti- 
ment. People  must  know  that  we  need 
better  teachers  before  we  can  induce  them 
to  get  them  in  the  only  possible  way — ^by 
paying  for  them.  Directors  at  present  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  require  teach- 
ers to  be  graduates  of  colleges  and  Normal 
schools.  Besides,  there  are  other  teachers, 
and  some  of  them  in  my  county,  who  do 
better  work  than  those  who  have  college 
degrees.  There  are  people  who  have  had 
all  the  spirit  and  sympathy  educated  out  of 
them.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  our  ability.  Most  of  the  teaching 
in  this  State — three-fourths  of  it — is  and 
will  be  done  by  ladies ;  and  you  will  never 
get  them  to  make  the  proposed  preparation. 
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Dr.  Higbeei  The  gentleman's  propor- 
tion of  female  teachers  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Palm :  I  think  there  are  three-fourths 
ladies. 

Deputy  Supt.  Houck :  Nothing  like  it ; 
including  Philadelphia,  the  excess  of*  fe- 
males in  the  State  is  very  slight — practically 
the  sexes  are  equal.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
in  the  spirit  of  the  proposition  under  dis- 
cussion— ^we  are  applying  its  spirit  in  prac- 
tice to-day.  But  if  we  are  ever  to  enforce  it 
literally,  we  must  begin  at  the  other  end. 
If  we  say  to  the  applicant,  **  You  must  pass 
the  college  or  university,  and  then  the 
Normal  school,"  and  when  he  has  done  it 
we  offer  him  a  few  dollars  per  month  for  a 
few  months  in  the  year,  he  will  not  teach, 
of  course.  We  must  work  from  the  other 
end — increase  the  length  of  term  and  the 
salary — and  then  the  grade  will  go  up. 
We  are  told  again  and  again  what  a  grand 
thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  standard  as 
high  as  other  professions.  Now  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  they  try  -to  regulate  this 
matter  in  the  other  professions,  but  I  do 
know  that  there  is  plenty  of  the  "poorest 
quality  of  material  in  all  of  them ;  and  I 
believe  the  average  teacher  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  man  in  any  other 
profession — lawyer,  doctor,  or  preacher. 

Mr.  Luckey:  You'll  admit  that  he  don't 
make  as  much  money. 

Mr.  Houck:  I  have  already  touched 
that  point.  There  are  plenty  of  men  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  who  couldn't  get  a  pro- 
visional certificate  from  any  man  here: 
among  the  doctors  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
quackery :  and  there  are  men  preaching  the 
gospel  who  can  scarcely  write  their  own 
names.  I  object  to  putting  our  teachers  on 
a  level  with  any  of  these.  Instead  of  com- 
plaining of  our  teachers,  it  is  a  source  of 
wonder  to  me,  all  things  considered,  that 
they  do  so  well.  The  work  of  our  conven- 
jtions  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
similar  bodies  in  other  professions.  No 
doubt  we  might  profitably  change  many 
things  about  the  certificates  and  the  exam- 
inations; but  the  fundamental  difficulty  is 
the  six  months'  term.  Suppose  we  had  a 
class  of  men  and  women  prepared  as  the 
paper  proposes ;  at  j6oo  a  year,  which  would 
be  little  enough,  we  would  have  to  pay  over 
ten  millions  every  year,  to  supply  the  pres- 
ent number  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  present,  we  had  better  begin  at  the 
other  end,  and  strike  our  hardest  blows  for 
longer  term  and  larger  salary,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  regulate  itself. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  afternoon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  t 
o'clock,  the  roll-call  having  shown  a 
number  of  new  arrivals ;  and  the  discussion 
of  the  morning  was  resumed. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Young,  of  Indiana,  was 
elected  an  advisory  member. 

Mr.  Prather :  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  upon 
the  question  of  requiring  people  to  be  Col- 
lege and  Normal  school  graduates  before 
they  are  allowed  to  teach.  We  cannot 
keep  teachers  pertnanently  here  at  the  same 
wages  that  would  hold  them  in  Germany. 
Labor  is  cheaper  there,  and  the  settled 
order  of  things  holds  a  man  to  one  p)osition 
in  life;  while  here  the  oil  wells,  the  gold 
and  silver  mines,  the  rich  farms  of  the 
West,  call  our  teachers  away,  and  they  go. 
We  cannot  make  the  proposed  plan  practi- 
cal; it  would  multiply  teachers'  wages  by 
five  or  six,  and  we  could  not  collect  the 
taxes  that  must  be  levied  to  pay  them. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  only 
their  little  home,  and  can  just  manage  to 
keep  it,  whQ  would  have  to  be  sold  out  if 
the  taxes  were  multiplied  by  three.  If  we 
pay  as  much  for  teachers  as  preachers,  and 
there  are  five  times  as  many  of  the  former, 
hov^  shall  we  pay  the  taxes?  We  must 
move  slowly  in  this  matter;  and  I  believe 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  is  right — ^we 
should  begin  at  the  other  end.  The  best 
point  to  make  now  would  probably  be  the 
increase  of  the  term  to  eight  months,"  at 
present  salaries  per  month. 

Dr.  Higbee :  The  question  of  the  propri- 
ety of  allowing  responsibility  to  rest  en- 
tirely upon  one  person  in  the  granting  of 
certificates  might  be  profitably  considered. 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  We  are  probably  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  too  much  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  Superintendent ;  but 
the  difficulty  is,  how  to  do  better.  We  cannot 
have  all  the  teachers  together  at  one  time 
and  place,  to  be  examined  by  a  committee ; 
in  my  county  there  would  be  a  thousand 
applicants,  and  there  is  no  place  with  suffi- 
cient accommodations.  Nor  does  it  seem 
practicable  for  the  committee  to  travel  from 
district  to  district,  because  of  the  great  ex-  * 
pense  involved. 

.  Mr.  Palm:  Other  States  have  tried  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  some  of  them  are  now 
trying  to  introduce  ours — shall  we  then  go 
back  and  take  what  they  are  discarding? 
Perhaps  we  have  as  good  an  arrangement  as 
circumstances  permit.  It  is  true  that  each 
Superintendent  makes  his  own  standard; 
but  we  do  not  differ  very  widely.     If  we 
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have  friends  that  we  incline  to  favor,  a  com- 
mittee of  three  would  have  three  times  as 
many.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  our 
plan  works.  What  its  faults  are,  the  De- 
partment has  the  chance  to  see,  and  I  hope 
they  will  frankly  point  them  out  to  us. 

Mr.  Houck :  Of  course  there  are  exami- 
nations that  are  not  conducted  as  they 
should  be ;  but  there  are  no  serious  abuses. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Superinten- 
dents' standards  do  not  widely  differ.  I  be- 
lieve the  officer  who  sees  the  teachers  at 
work  is  the  proper  examiner.  It  is  true 
that  professional  and  permanent  certificates 
have  been  given  too  freely,  and  it  might  be 
better  in  that  view  to  have  an  examining 
board  for  the  highest  grade ;  but  even  this 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  It  is  time  that  the 
numbers  on  the  provisional  certificate  were 
discarded  as  useless.  No  certificate  what- 
ever should  be  given  to  incompetent  per- 
sons^ and  Superintendent  Dixon  would  have 
done  better,  in  my  judgment,  to  leave  those 
few  schools  vacant  than  to  give  certificates 
to  unqualified  teachers.  We  must  look  to 
you,  gentlemen,  to  raise  the  standard ;  and 
you  can  do  it  by  refusing  any  certificate  to 
those  who  cannot  pass  a  fair  examination. 
Those  of  you  who  do  this,  make  your  cer- 
tificate mean  something. 

Mr.  Dixon :  In  New  York  the  Board  of 
Regents  send  out  certain  questions,  upon 
which  written  examinations  are  held  through- 
out the  State  on  the  same  day.  This  is  an 
approximation  to  a  fair  test  and  a  uniform 
standard  of  intellectual  attainment.  But 
there  are  many  other  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a  successful  teacher  which  this  test 
does  not  reach,  nor  can  any  other  except 
compe^nt  personal  observation  of  actual 
work  in  school.  The  real  object  is  to  find 
out  the  teachers'  fitness  for  the  position; 
and  who  can  do  this  so  well  as  the  Superin- 
tendent who  meets  them  in  his  daily  walks 
and  knows  their  habits  and  character? 
Some  of  the  best-informed  persons  make 
very  poor  teachers;  and  some  with  less 
mental  attainments  do  better  work,  and  ex- 
ert a  better  influence  every  way.  I  believe  , 
in  the  plan  of  examination  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  presence  of  Directors;  and 
we  have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  its  results. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  In  written  examina- 
tions, how  are  Directors  to  judge  the  re- 
sults ? 

Mr.  Dixon:  There  is  as  much  oral  as 
written  work. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Lindsey:  The 
Department  has  taken  action  upon  the  num- 
bers on  the  certificate,  and  stricken  off  the 


4  and  5,  which  will  therefore  not  be  found 
upon  the  new  blanks.  Superintendents  will 
not  now  be  expected  to  give  certificates  to 
"poor"  and  **very  poor"  teachers. 

Mr.  Sloan:  Superintendents  are  often 
embarrassed  in  refusing  certificates  to  unfit 
persons,  by  social  pressure.  If  there  were 
an  examining  board,  they  would  be  relieved 
from  this  responsibility,  or  at  least  would 
not  have  to  carry  it  alone. 

Mr.  Schenck :  I  hold  written  examina- 
tions, and  preserve  the  papers — that  is  a 
sure  protection.  If  anybody  alleges  that 
injustice  has  been  done,  the  papers  can  be 
produced.  When  you  have  made  your  ex- 
amination and  certificate  mean  something, 
you  will  have  less  unworthy  applicants. 
Having  examined  a  teacher  once,  and  on 
visiting  the  school  found  evidence  of  pro- 
gress, I  do  not  afflict  him  with  annual  ex- 
aminations. While  a  teacher  does  good 
work,  I  will  not  repeat  the  examination, 
unless  at  his  request.  I  will  not  do  it,  if 
I  lose  my  commission.  I  wish  while  the 
Department  were  about  it,  they  had  taken 
all  the  numbers  off  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Dixon  :  The  button-holing  by  appli' 
cants  and  their  friends  never  troubled  me 
much.  I  have  refused  a  certificate  to. the 
daughter  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  been 
afterwards  thanked  for  so  doing.  A  man 
who  does  his  duty  is  always  safe.  There  is 
too  much  weight  given  to  the  effect  of  our 
acts  upon  our  re-election;  we  should  do 
our  duty  without  regard  to  whether  we  are 
re-elected  or  not,  and  if  we  do  this  faith- 
fully, I  believe  it  will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Stockdill :  I  know  that  from  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  My  friend  from  Cam- 
eron does  right  to  keep  the  examination 
papers.  One  year  I  rejected  between  five 
and  six  hundred,  and  there  was  no  com- 
plaint— simply  because  I  gave  notice  that 
their  papers  were  on  file  for  reference.  It 
is  a  simple  and  effective  protection. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
these  comparisons  with  other  professions. 
A  fortune-telling  or  spiritualistic  quack  can 
to-day  by  law  enrol  himself  as  a  physician ; 
and  there  are  men  who  can  yell  and  howl 
in  the  pulpit  and  eat  your  chickens  after- 
wards that  don't  know  much  of  the  gospel 
they  pretend  to  preach;  and  I  don't  care 
to  hear  teachers  put  on  a  level  with  them. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  fight  the 
temptations  incident  to  his  employment; 
and  one  of  the  ways  for  teachers  to  do  this 
is  by  frequent  examinations.  If  we  have 
nothing  to  stimulate  us,  we  shall  get  dryer 
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and  smaller,  instead  of  growing  with  our 
years.  We  have  applied  this  doctrine  in 
Erie,  and  the  result  is  activity  and  growth ; 
and  to-day  if  you  want  anything  done 
there,  outside  or  inside  the  schools,  you 
must  go  to  the  teachers — because  they  are 
the  live  men  and  women.  I  believe  in  an 
examination  that  makes  us  tell  what  we 
know,  and  show  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Luckey :  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  for  some  reason .  or  other  the  teacher 
has  not  the  same  social  or  professional 
standing  as  the  lawyer,  doctor,  or  preacher, 
and  is  not  similarly  recognized  as  a  person 
of  learning  and  influence.  Why  is  this  tnie? 
I  say,  because  teachers  are  treated  like  chil- 
dren— made  to  stand  up  in  rows  and  recite 
from  year  to  year;  and  they  come  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  children,  and  so  receive 
the  same  consideration  and  exert  the  same 
influence  as  children.  I  want  them  to  be 
let  alone — given  a  chance  to  grow :  if  they 
dorCt  grow,  then  put  them  down  and  out, 
but  don't  worry  them  meanwhile.  Teach- 
ers should  demand  that  they  be  treated  as 
men  and  women. 

The  first  recommendation  of  Mr.  Luckey 
was  voted  upon  and  adopted — ^ayes  15, 
noes  10. 

The  second  recommendation  was  adopted 
without  a  division. 

RAPID   CALCULATION. 

Mr.  Luckey  said  several  members  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  something  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools  in 
rapid  calculation,  which  had  been  discussed 
at  the  State  teachers'  Association  and  since 
in  the  School  Journal.  If  the  Conven- 
tion so  desired,  a  class  would  be  brought 
before  it  this  evening,  and  their  proficiency 
tested. 

TEMPERANCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Chair :  I  have  received  a  written  re- 
quest that  some  attention  be  given  by  the 
Convention  to  the  subject  of  Temperance 
text-books.  Of  course  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  text -book  matter,  could  not 
properly  pass  any  recommendation  concern- 
ing it,  and  if  we  should  do  so  it  would  have 
no  force.  We  are  further  asked  to  fix  a 
time  for  listening  to  an  address  upon  the 
subject  by  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Boston.  As  this 
session  is  called  for  a  special  purpose,  the 
introduction  of  other  matter  seems  inappro- 
priate ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  the  question,  and 
will  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The   letter   was   read,  and   Mr.  Prather 


moved  that  an  opportunity  be  given  Mrs. 
Hunt  on  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  evening. 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Prof.  Young  said  that  some 
members  had  come  here  at  a  sacrifice  to 
attend  to  this  special  work,  and  it  should 
not  be  infringed  upon.  We  can  all  find 
temperance  lectures  at  home,  with  ail  re- 
spect to  the  lady  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Schenck :  If  we  must  have  evening 
sessions  at  all,  I  think  we  should  give  them 
to  the  business  for  which  we  came  here. 

Mr.  Prather :  It  is  a  presentation  of  the 
subject  from  a  new  standpoint — ^the  intro- 
duction of  temperance  truth  into  the  schools 
by  object  teaching  and  supplementary  books. 
I  think  we  can  well  afford  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Dixon  proposed  to  amend  that  the 
time  given  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Baker  off'ered  to  substitute  the  clos- 
ing twenty  minutes  of  Wednesday  after- 
noon's session. 

Mr.  Palm  said  it  was  worth  our  while  to 
come  back  for  an  evening  session,  if  we 
could  hear  of  a  plan  to  do  good  temperance 
work  in  the  schools. 

The  substitute  was  lost,  and  the  original 
motion  as  amended  was  carried. 

ADVISORY   MEMBERS. 

Dr.  Jeff'ers  of  Westminster  College,  Dr. 
B.  C.  Jillson,  Prof.  Andrews,  Dr.  Watkins, 
Prof.  Daniels,  Prof.  Wakeham,  and  Prof. 
S.  F.  Hoge  were  elected  advisory  members. 

THE    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  third  recommendation  of  Mr.  Luck- 
ey* s  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dixon :  I  believe  in  special  prepara- 
tion, and  in  the  Normal  schools  giving  it. 
If  only  such  pupils  as  those  mentioned  are 
to  be  admitted,  the  doors  of  some  of  them 
must  be  closed.  No  professional  school — 
whether  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology — is 
or  can  be  supported  by  the  fees  received 
from  tuition.  Even  as  they  now  are,  the 
Normal  schools  need  State  help,  though 
they  receive  a  good  deal  of  money  from 
pupils  who  could  not  make  the  proposed 
preparation  for  teaching.  The  admission 
of  academic  pupils  does  not  interfere  with 
the  professional  course ;  the  undergraduates 
often  do  good  work ;  many  receive  benefit 
w^ho  could  not  or  would  not  under  the  pro- 
posed plan — and  should  these  be  excluded, 
it  would  injure  the  usefulness  of  all  the 
schools,  and  close  the  doors  of  half  of  them. 

Mr.  Hillard  moved  to  lay  the  recommen- 
dation on  the  table,  which  was  lost — ayes 
9,  noes  16. 
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Mr.  Hillard :  This  plan,  if  put  in  force, 
would  destroy  the  Normal  schools  and  take 
from  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  the 
only  chance  they  have  to  get  the  special 
training  we  have  just  declared  to  be  neces- 
sary. That  the  great  majority  of  their 
pupils  are  not  up  to  this  standard,  we  all 
know:  so  if  we  pass  this,* we  vote  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  special  training  we  re- 
quire them  to  .  have.  We  had  better  not 
extinguish  the  little  light  we  have. 

Mr.  Baker:  As  the  Normal  schools  now 
are,  a  pupil  can  first  acquire  the  literary 
qualification,  and  afterward  the  professional. 
By  this  recommendation,  we  would  send 
them  elsewhere  for  the  first,  and  the  schools 
would  be  closed  and  deprive  them  of  the 
last.  Besides,  people  will  not  go  to  college 
four  years,  and  then  to  a  Normal  school,  to 
prepare  to  teach  for  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month. 

Mr.  Palm:  This  is  simply  a  question  of 
closing  the  Normal  schools.  They  can 
hardly  live  now ;  what  will  they  do  if  fur- 
ther restricted  ?  Under  the  plan  proposed, 
1  do  not  believe  there  would  be  pupils 
enough  in  Pennsylvania  to  support  a  single 
Normal  school. 

Mr.  Luckey:  A  professional  school  in 
name  should  be  such  in  fact.  We  want  the 
present  schools  to  live  and  flourish,  but  not 
under  false  colors.  It  would  be  no  more  ri- 
diculous to  send  a  boy  to  Jefferson  Medical 
College  to  learn  addition  and  subtraction, 
than  to  send  him  to  a  professional  training 
school  at  Millersville  or  Indiana,  if  they 
were  professional  schools. 

Dr.  Jeffers :  I  am  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition. Of  course  no  such  school  would 
pay — ^aU  professional  schools  are  upon  the 
endowment  basis;  but  it  seems  premature 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  will  hurt 
the  Normal  schools,  before  we  have  consid-^ 
ered  whether  it  be  desirable  th^  pupils 
should  have  a  college  education  berore  they 
go  there.  However,  since  that  seems  to  be 
the  point,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  injure  these  schools.  It  would  cer- 
tainly place  a  real  Normal  school  upon  its 
true  basis — z.  school  for  the  training  of  per- 
sons previously  educated.  It  is  not  only  in 
our  business  that  there  is  a  movement  in 
this  direction — there  is  an  advance  all  along 
the  line.  Lawyers  and  doctors  are  raising 
the  standard  of  admission  to  their  profes- 
sions. The  feeling  is  general  that  too  many 
are  receiving  special  training  who  have  not 
been  fitted  for  it  by  education.  Perhaps 
the  plan  proposed  is  too  strong — calculated 
to  break  rather  than  stretch  the  system ;  if 


so,  let  it  be  judiciously  modified;  but  its 
direction  is  right.  Teachers  should  be  as 
well  educated  as  any  other  professional 
class.  This  proposition  is  sufliciently  lib- 
eral ;  it  allows  the  State  department  to  pass 
any  one  who  has  sufficient  knowledge,  and 
it  names  the  high  school  along  with  the 
college  and  university;  surely  here  are 
loop-holes  enough  for  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fession. This  proposition  would  work  no 
ultimate  injury  to  the  Normal  schools,  and 
it  should  not  be  summarily  voted  down. 

Mr.  Prather :  I  protest  against  the  adop- 
tion of  this;  it  would  kill  the  Normal 
schools  for  the  time  being,  if  not  for  all 
time.  There  is  not  a  college  graduate  in 
my  county  who  would  put  in  two  years  at  a 
Normal  school  preparing  to  teach;  and 
there  are  not  many  anywhere.  We  need 
not  and  shquld  not  divorce  methods  of  in- 
struction from  the  subject-matter  to  be 
taught — in  fact,  we  cannot  if  we  would.  In 
,our  public  schools,  especially  the  higher 
grades,  every  pupil  is  taking  lessons  in 
methods,  and  learning  to  teach.  We  can- 
not afford  to  exclude  the  common  branches 
from  the  Normal  schools  at  present,  because 
it  would  destroy  them,  and  they  are  doing 
a  good  work— our  teachers  go  there,  and 
come  home  benefited  both  in  scholarship 
and  professional  ability.  The  change  pro- 
posed would  not  stop  at  closing  the  Normal 
schools;  many  a  common  school  would 
have  to  be  closed  for  want  of  such  a  high- 
grade  teacher;  and  public  sentiment  would 
be  set  backward  a  generation.  Not  all 
doctors  or  preachers  who  are  doing  good 
vork  are  educated  men ;  so  there  are  plenty 
of  teachers  who  are  neither  college-bred 
nor  Normal  graduates,  whose  enthusiasm 
and  aptitude  for  the  work  more  than  make 
up  for  the  deficiency.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  positions  for  which  we  must  have 
highly  educated  men;  but  not  in  every 
common  school.  Young  women  who  have 
learned  teaching  by  being  taught,  very  often 
do  as  well,  I  believe,  without  a  college  edu- 
cation as  they  would  with  it.  And  even  if  it 
were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  get  such  a 
class  of  well-prepared  teachers,  how  could 
we  pay  them  ? 

Prof.  Durling:  I  believe  I  have  at  heart 
the  interest  of  the  common  schools,  and 
also  of  the  Normal  schools.  I  am  thankful 
for  the  warm  interest  manifested  on  their 
behalf,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the 
statements  Ihat  have  been  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  recommendation  under  dis- 
cussion. I  was  somewhat  astonished  to 
hear  the  objection  that  high  literary  qualifi^ 
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cation  would  make  teachers  demand  sala- 
ries that  would  break  up  the  taxpayers.  If 
that  is  good  argument,  why  not  apply  it  to 
the  other  professions?  There  is  as  urgent 
demand  for  educated  teachers  as  for  edu- 
cated lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministers.  The 
lawyer  deals  with  our  estates,  the  doctor 
with  our  bodies,  the  preacher  with  our 
souls;  but  the  teacher's  work  reaches  all  of 
them.  The  mind  unfolds  according  to 
fixed  laws ;  •  and  how  is  the  teacher  to  train 
it,  if  he  does  not  understand  them?  Two 
things  are  needed  for  a  successful  teacher : 
natural  adaptation  to  the  work,  and  a  mind 
stored  with  knowledge  which  he  is  prepared 
to  impart.  It  is  true  that  many  good 
teachers  are  not  college  bred;  but  how 
much  better  teachers  would  they  have  been 
with  the  college  education !  It  takes  years 
of  experience  to  gain  the  knowledge  which 
may  be  imparted  in  a  short  time  at  a  good 
training  school.  I  believe  in  thorough  pro- 
fessional training  for  all  teachers.  It  re- 
quires as  much  mental  strength  and  culture, 
or  more,  to  teach  the  lowest  primary  class, 
as  in  the  higher  grades.  To  teach  ad- 
vanced pupils  is  comparatively  easy;  but 
the  beginners  must  be  taught  to  think. 
Who  can  estimate  the  damage  done  just 
here  by  the  incompetent  teacher — yet  the 
injured  party,  not  realizing  his  loss,  cannot 
even  complain.  As  to  the  particular  decla- 
ration before  us,  it  may  be  too  strong ;  but 
its  spirit  is  right.  The  professional  training 
in  our  Normal  schools  must  be  lengthened 
and  deepened;  and  the  day  should  and 
will  come  when  the  academical  work  can  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  professional. 
There  should  at  least  be  two  distinct 
courses,  one  underlying  the  other.  Per- 
haps the  adoption  oT  this  proposition  as  it 
stands  would  be  going  too  fast;  but  it  is 
the  ideal  Normal  school. 

Prof.  Young:  A  great  deal  of  truth  has 
been  uttered  on  both  sides.  The  principle 
of  this  statement  is  right,  but  its  immediate 
enforcement  in  practice  would  be  detrimen- 
tal. Besides,  its  statement  is  indefinite; 
there  is  no  uniformity  among  colleges,  uni- 
versities or  high  schools,  yet  all  are  coupled 
together — ^and  even  if  we  adopted  it,  we 
should  have  no  standard  of  admission  to 
Normal  schools.  I  agree  with  the  author 
of  the  paper  in  the  belief  that  these  training 
schools  should  be  strictly  professional;  but 
having  made  them  so,  we  must  go  on  and 
fix  the  standard  of  admission  to  which  the 
other  institutions  must  bring  their  pupils — 
and  this  would  be  a  matter  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty.     As     the    proposition    stands,    it 


might  be  construed  to  mean  anything  or 
to  mean  nothing. 

Mr.  Prather :  I  am  not  be  understood  as 
opposing  the  highest  education  of  teachers, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  requiring  every  teacher 
to  possess  a  college  degree  and  a  Normal 
school  diploma. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  future  sessions«be 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  City 
Hall,  and,  on  motion,  the.  Convention  ad- 
journed to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


PURSUANT  to  adjournment,  the  Con- 
vention met  at  the  City  Hall  at  9 
o'clock,  and  the  discussion  was  taken  up  at 
the  point  where  it  was  left  at  adjournjnent 
yesterday. 

The  third  recommendation  of  Mr.  Lack- 
ey's paper  was  again  read. 

Mr.  Morrow :  The  more  I  think  about 
this,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  to  pass 
it  without  modification  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Let  us  not  announce  that  we  are 
about  to  run  until  we  are  certain  that  we  can 
walk.  Suppose  this  plan  were  at  once  put 
in  operation,  and  all  academic  instruction 
excluded  from  the  Normal  schools — all  apn 
plicants  must  come  with  a  diploma  from  a 
university,  a  college,  or  high  school.  How 
many  of  these  higher  institutions  give 
special  attention  to  the  common,  branches, 
which  the  people  need  in  their  common 
schools  ?  Scarcely  2J[^  of  them — they  have 
not  time,  and  that  is  not  their  business. 
Who  then  is  to  draw  the  line  among  these 
graduates  and  their  institutions,  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats?  If  the  School 
Department,  what  an  elephant  it  would  have 
on  hand  !  Or  must  all  graduates  be  allowed 
to  go  in,  without  discrimination  ?  I  doubt 
^  if  any  Normal  school  in  the  State  would 
have  a  Aozen  applications  for  admission  by 
•people  of  this  class  in  a  year.  The  pro- 
posed change  would  close  the  Normal 
schools ;  and  if  we  mean  that,  let  us  say  so 
plainly.  But  supposing  there  were  pupils 
enough  in  the  State  to  run  one  institution ; 
what  would  they  be,  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  needed?  Scarcely  a  drop. 
in  the  bucket !  But  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  at  all  possible  to  keep  even  one  institu- 
tion alive :  men  and  women  of  that  class 
would  not  put  in  two  or  three  more  years  of 
study  with  a  prospect  of  thirty  doUai^  a 
month  !  You  would  not  get  a  irorporal's 
guard  of  teachers  in  twenty  years.  I  believe 
in  higher  education,  but  I  believe  too  that 
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it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to  have  institutions 
that  combine  academic  and  professional  in- 
structioi).  What  the  public  want  in  their 
schools,  and  therefore  in  their  teachers,  is 
sound,  thorough  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education.  The 
colleges  and  universities  are  too  busy  with 
the  dead  languages  and  higher  mathematics 
to  give  attention  to  these  common  branches, 
and  their  graduates  seldom  care  to  teach 
common  schools;  but  the  Normal  school 
steps  in  and  prepares  teachers  for  the  par- 
ticular work  they  have  to  do  ;  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  close  or  cripple  them.  For 
this  reason  I  must  oppose  the  proposition  as 
it  stands. 

Mr.  Davis :  I  would  fain  have  the  Nor- 
mal schools  strictly  professional ;  but  are 
we  prepared  for  it  ?  Under  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment, the  plan  proposed  would  kill  these 
schools.  Besides,  colleges  have  their  pre- 
paratory departments:  why  not  Normal 
schools  also? 

Mr.  Spiegel :  What  we  want  to  get  at 
is,  how  to  get  a  class  of  professional  teachers, 
instead  of  people  who  remain  in  the  business 
but  a  few  years.  I  think  the  Normal  schools 
should  have  a  good  academic  course,  and  in 
addition  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  of 
professional  training.  This  seems  the  most 
practical  way  to  meet  our  present  wants. 

Mr.  George  Rowe  (School  Director  of 
Indiana) :  This  question  is  merely  an  indi- 
cation of  a  want  of  system.  We  need  to 
begin  and  lay  out  a  plan  of  school  work 
from  beginning  to  em^,  which  shall  fix  the 
different  grades  by  a  uniform  standard,  to 
which  all  shall  conform — the  primary,  ad- 
vanced and  high  school,  the  college  and  the 
professional  or  Normal  school.  We  need 
the  literary  course  first,  then  the  special  train- 
ing. Perhaps  it  is  going  a  step  too  far  to 
include  the  university  in  this  recommenda- 
tion— that  is  intended  for  training  in  spe- 
cialties. . 

Dr.  Jeffers :  Such  a  change  as  is  pro- 
posed by  this  part  of  the  paper  should  not 
go  into  effect  until  five  or  ten  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  enacting  it.  We  would 
require  at  least  that  length  of  time  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  College  graduates  do  not  often 
go  into  the  Normal  schools,  because  there  is 
not  enough  new  matter  taught  there  (beyond 
what  they  got  at  college)  to  keep  them  busy 
three  months.  There  are  Normal  graduates 
who  are  not  ready  for  the  Freshman  class  in 
college — I  know  one  who  had  to  spend  a 
year  in  tlfc  preparatory  department.  But 
relieve  your  Normal  faculty  of  the  acadamic 
work   and   let   them   give   their   time    and 


ability  to  real  professional  training,  and 
their  diploma  will  have  a  value  that  will 
make  our  college  graduates  willing  to  work 
for  it.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the 
State  take  hold  of  all  educational  institu- 
tions, and  unify  the  whole  system.  This 
involves  State  support  for  the  colleges ;  for 
while  they  are  supported  from  private  means, 
they  will  do  as  they  choose  and  make  thtir 
courses  to  suit  themselves.  But  all  the  col- 
leges of  the  State  would  be  glad  to  drop  this 
training  business  if  the  Normal  schools  came 
up  to  the  requirement  of  their  name.  There 
could  be  no  objection  to  a  preparatory  de- 
partment at  a  Normal  school,  if  it  received 
no  endowment  from  the  State :  but  the 
public  funds  should  be  appropriated  only  to 
special  training.  As  it  now  stands,  many 
graduates  of  first-class  institutions  have  al- 
ready gone  over  the  ground  covered  by  the 
Normal  course,  and  far  more  thoroughly 
than  the  Normal  schools  require.  For  in- 
stance, in  some  Normal  schools,  the  course 
has  three  months  Mental  Science — in  col- 
leges they  give  it  a  year;  in  the  Normal 
schools  Chemistry  has  three  months — in  the 
college  seven  months.  Of  course  such  a 
college  graduate  don't  go  to  the  Normal 
school — why  should  he  ?  But  he  does  want, 
and  is  anxious  to  find,  help  in  professional 
training ;  and  that  he  looks  in  vain  to  the 
Normal  school  of  to-day  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Nonnal  professors,  but  of  a  system  which 
compels  them  to  give  nine-tenths  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  tutors,  which  consumes 
their  energy,  and  makes  even  the  fraction 
of  professional  work  that  remains  of  inferior 
character  and  value.  But  I  believe  in  Nor- 
mal schools,  and  am  opposed  to  destroying 
what  we  have  until  we  get  something  better. 
Our  present  Normal  schools  are  better  than 
what  preceded  them,  though  not  so  good  as 
we  ought  to  have.  This  free  discussion  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  no  jealousy  is  go- 
ing to  prevent  all  of  us  from  getting  together 
in  future,  to  interest  all  the  people  of  the 
State  in  every  branch  of  educational  work. 

Mr.  Luckey :  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
preparatory  work  being  done  at  the  Normal 
School,  as  preliminary  to  the  professional 
course — ^but  I  do  object  to  calling  this  acad- 
emical work  Normal  training;  and  we  should 
insist  that  the  money  given  by  the  State  be 
exp)ended  upon  strictly  and  exclusively  pro- 
fessional training. 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  You  had  better  put 
that  explanation  into  the  text  of  the  paper 
before  we  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  Keith :  I  know  of  some  Normal 
schools  that  give  more  than  a  year  to  Mental 
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Science ;  and  I  know  of  some  New  York 
colleges  which  cannot  compare  with  some 
Normal  schools  in  their  work  in  this  branch. 
But  it  is  true  that  not  enough  time  is  given 
to  professional  training. 

Dr.  Higbee :  In  asking  for  these  papers, 
we  had  no  idea  that  their  suggestions  were 
to  be  adopted,  or  voted  upon.  It  was 
thought  best  that  these  subjects  should  be 
assigned,  some  matter  prepared,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Superintendents  ascertained  by 
discussion,  and  the  whole  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee from  each  convention,  to  meet  in 
joint  session,  and  consider  what  should  be 
the  direction  of  school  legislation,  and  if 
deemed  advisable  present  a  bill  to  the  legis- 
lature. It  is  scarcely  in  the  line  of  the  plan 
that  we  should  vote  upon  these  propositions ; 
but  if  the  body  so  desire,  I  shall  not  object. 
I  think  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  must 
have  teachers  not  only  for  the  district 
schools,  but  also  for  the  high  school  and  the 
Normal  school — not  only  teachers  of  the 
elementary  branches,  but  teachers  of  the 
teachers ;  and  we  want  some  test  of  quali- 
fication. The  fact  is  that  at  present  there  is 
perhaps  not  a  single  professor  in  our  Normal 
schools  who  could  take  a  primary  school 
without  passing  an  examination.  The  ma- 
chinery is  not  well  adjusted.  But  after  all, 
do  we  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
machinery,  and  too  little  to  the  content? 
What  matters  it  whether  a  man  obtained 
his  education  at  the  university  or  at  the 
plow,  so  that  he  has  the  required  qualifica- 
tion ?  Still  it  is  right  to  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  profession,  and  the  professional 
schools.  Shall  we  allow  any  and  everybody 
to  enter  the  Normal  school  and  receive  aid 
from  the  State,  who  simply  declares  his  in- 
tention to  teach?  Shall  the  professor  take 
him  into  the  professional  department,  with- 
out regard  to  his  status,  and  attempt  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  professional  course  while 
he  is  pursuing  it  ?  Surely  there  should  be 
some  guard  set  at  this  point.  We  all  know 
that  in  many  cases  the  value  of  a  diploma 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  parchment. 
The  real  question  is,  what  lies  behind  the 
diploma — in  the  man,  Mr.  Luckey  does 
not  propose  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Normal  school  without  a  **  sheepskin'* — 
he  provides  for  any  one  who  is  sufficiently 
qualified  to  gain  a  certificate  of  scholarship 
from  the  State  Department — and  his  inten- 
tion is,  if  I  apprehend  him,  that  no  one 
shall  be  admitted  to  a  Normal  school  who 
does  not  reach  a  certain  standard  of  qual- 
ification. He  wants  the  pupils  of  the  profes- 
sional school  to  come  with  some  respectable 


amount  of  preparation  to  receive  profes- 
sional instruction.  The  ideal  Normal  school 
should  have  only  pupils  of  a  high  literary 
grade,  and  the  instruction  addressed  to  them 
such  as  Rosencrantz  or  Pestalozzi  would 
have  given  to  a  class  properly  prepared  to 
listen  to  them :  that  would  be  a  professional 
school !  Of  course  we  cannot  hope  for  any- 
thing like  this  at  once;  but  we  caa  do 
something  in  the  way  of  fixing  ^  curriculum 
which  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  professional 
course  •  in  a  Normal  school.  The  difficulty 
is  that  we  have  no  right  to  regulate  the  cur- 
riculum of  private  institutions — we  can  only 
prescribe  the  status  of  professional  students ; 
the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  acad- 
emic department,  the  only  bond  of  connec- 
tion being  the  State  aid  to  students,  and  the 
State  representatives  in  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. But  we  can  fix  the  measure  of  quali- 
cation  preparatory  to  the  professional 
course ;  and  Mr.  Luckey  desires  to  do  so, 
and  to  have  it  certified  by  State  authority, 
and  so  become  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Knight:  As  a  friend  to  the  Normal 
schools,  if  this  proposition  remains  in  its 
present  shape  I  must  vote  no. 
'  Mr.  Luckey:  You  observe  the  paper  only 
says  the  Normal  schools  must  have  a  strictly 
professional  course — it  does  not  exclude  any 
other,  and  they  can  have  a  preparatory  if 
they  choose. 

Mr.  Young  asked  for  a  division  of  the 
question,  and  the  first  division — **  Third, 
the  State  Normal  sch(jpls  to  have  a  strictly 
professional  course '  *  —  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  second  division  was  read — **and  to 
receive  only  those  who  hold  diplomas  from 
some  university,  college  or  high  school,  or 
a  certificate  of  scholarship  from  the  State 
Department.'* 

Mr.  Luckey  asked  leave  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  words'*  and  to  receive," 
and  inserting  **into  which  shall  be  re- 
ceived." He  said  this  would  only  serve  to 
make  more  apparent  the  real  meaning  of  the 
clause. 

The  amendment  was  voted  down — ^ayes  8, 
noes  19 — after  which  the  clause  as  it  stood 
was  also  voted  down. 

Mr.  Luckey  :  That  is  equivalent  to  saying 
we  think  there  should  be  no  standard  of 
qualification  ;  the  Normal  schools  can  now 
take  idiots  into  their  professional  course.  I 
think  this  action  of  the  body  will  not  look 
well  when  published.  ^ 

Mr.  Young :  The  discussion  showed 
plainly  enough  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
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meeting  that  there  should  be  a  standard  of 
qualification. 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  paper 
was  read. 

Dr.  Higbee:  This  seems  to  recognize  a 
<x>llege  diploma  as  equivalent  to  the  Normal ; 
other  applicbnts  must  pass  examination  by  a 
cominission,  instead  of  a  single  Super- n ten  i 
dent. 

Mr.  Luckey :  It  proposes  to  recognize  a 
college  diploma  as  evidence  of  literary  qual- 
ffication.  Qf  course,  all  teachers,  whether 
graduates  or  not,  should  have  their  profes- 
sional qualification  tested.  No  person 
should  be  allowed  to  teach  on  any  kind  of 
'  diploma  without  passing  a  professional  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Palm  :  This  would  send  two  or  three 
hundred  sets  of  papers  from  every  county  to 
the  State  Department  for  examination,  and 
would  make  a  demand  for  extra  help  there ; 
and  the  State  certificate  would  be  based  on 
written  work  alone.  The  plan  does  not 
seem  practicable  ;  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers should  be  left  to  the  suj^ervising  officer 
who  sees  their  work. 

The  recommendation  was  voted  down. 

The  fifth  proposition  was  read. 

Mr.  Dixon :  I  do  not  believe  in  this. 
Frequent  examination  brings  up  the  teachers 
to  a  higher  plane.  Make  all  certificates  per- 
manent, and  the  holders  will  grow  lazy: 
examination  is  a  stimulus,  and  it  is  well  that 
there  should  be  power  somewhere  to  refuse 
a  certificate,  if  improvement  is  not  made. 

Prof.  Durling4  I  should  have  favored  this 
permanent  certificate,  if  the  manner  of  get- 
ting it  had  been  properly  determined.  But 
this  paper,  which  was  con.sistent  as  a  whole, 
has  been  taken  to  pieces — some  parts  adopted 
and  others  voted  down — and  we  have  no 
definite  plan  left.  When  teachers  have  come 
legitimately  into  the  profession,  and  are 
doing  good  work,  repeated  examination 
divides  their  attention,  is  unnecessary,  and 
I  think  should  be  avoided.  We  should  re- 
quire proper  preparation  before  granting  any 
certificate,  and  having  made  the  first  exami- 
nation what  it  should  be,  the  certificate 
ought  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  This  is  dependent  upon  the 
previous  propositions  of  the  paper,  and  had 
they  been  adopted  I  should  favor  this.  But 
after  we  have  rejected  the  proposed  high 
standard,  it  would  be  going  backward  to 
make  permanent  the  certificates  granted  on 
a  low  basis.  We  have  too  much  permanency 
already ;  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  old  per- 
manent certificates  are  worthless  as  evidence, 
and  there  are  directors  who  will  not  employ 


their  holders  without  examination.  If  we 
could  make  a  standard  so  high  that  no  one 
could  enter  the  profession  until  qualified, 
then  I  would  vote  to  make  all  certificates 
permanent ;  but  1  am  opposed  to  making 
permanent  all  the  certificates  that  we  must 
grant  under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Strayer :  I  am  opposed  to  it  also.  A 
report  was  once  circulated  in  our  neighbor- 
hood that  the  permanent  certificates  were  all 
to  be  revoked,  and  it  stirred  up  a  class  of 
* '  permanent  * '  teachers  who  greatly  needed 
stirring  up. 

Mr.  Prather :  Mr.  Luckey*S  paper  is  pro- 
gressive, and  this  proposition  follows  logi- 
cally upon  the  others ;  but  I  think  he  would 
not  favor  the  adoption  of  this  after  the  others 
have  been  defeated.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  make  his  proposition  cover  only  the 
permanent  and  professional  certificate,  leav-. 
ing  the  provisional  where  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Luckey :  I  never  .see  a  provisional 
certificate  without  disgust :  it  means  nothing, 
and  some  of  the  examinations  on  which  it  is 
given  mean  about  as  much.  Some  of  the 
best  .scholars  and  teachers — the  finest  think- 
ers and  best  educated  men,  who  have  made  • 
their  mark  in  the  world — would  get  a  row  of 
5*s  on  their  certificate  at  such  an  examina- 
tion. Talk  about  spelling,  for  instance — I 
know  a  lady  who  would  be  as  likely  to  spell 
cat  with  a  ^  as  an^  other  way,  who  is  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  any  Normal  School 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  boy  who  knows  noth- 
ing whatever  of  the  subject  of  geography 
may  answer  all  the  questions  he  gets  and  re- 
ceive the  I ;  while  a  man  who  has  made  it  a 
life  study  may  get  3  or  4  because  he  cannot 
locate  a  fish-pond  in  China  or  a  creek  in 
central  Australia.  It  is  simply  disgraceful 
for  teachers  to  submit  to  such  examinations ; 
and  it  is  time  they  should  refuse,  and  insist 
on  the  recognition  of  their  professional 
standing. 

Mr.  Young:  We  are  told  first,  that  we 
should  have  only  highly-educated  profession- 
al teachers;  second,  that  having  once  passed 
they  should  never  ^gain  be  examined.  1 
have  heard  this  very  often,  but  I  doubt  it. 
Perhaps  the  fresh  enthusiasm  that  comes  to 
us  with  young  blood  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
education.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  col- 
lege graduate  to  teach  a  common  school. 
Those  who  come  into  the  business  and  go 
out  in  a  few  years  do  a  great  deal  of^good 
in  their  way,  and  it  would  be  a  loss  to  cut 
them  off.  It  is  disagreeable,  of  course,  to 
be  examined  and  re-examined,  and  there 
must  be  a  place  where  it  shall  stop;  but 
there  is  no  propriety  in  the  parallel  between 
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the  teacher  and  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
preacher.  Teaching  is  an  infinitely  progres- 
sive science,  and  we  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  and  must  test  our  growth  as  we 
go  along,  to  be  sure  where  our  teachers  are. 
The  State  has  the  right  and  duty  of  know- 
ing the  qualifications  of  those  who  teach  her 
children ;  so  there  is  a  place  for  examina- 
tion all  the  time. 

The  fifth  proposition  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  Luckey,  by  permission,  offered  a 
sixth  proposition,  as  follows : 

"That  professional  papers  of  other  States 
and  other  countries  shall  pass  as  valid  in  this 
commonwealth,  when  endorsed  by  the  State 
Department.'* 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  which 
dis[X)sed'of  Mr.  Luckey's  paper. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

• 

Mr.  Luckey:  The  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  accustomed  to  meet  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  about  the  middle  of 
vacation,  spoiling  the  city  teachers'  summer 
trip,  and  reducing  the  attendance  at  Asso- 
ciation. I  move  that  we  request  the  Execu- 
•tive  Committee  to  change  the  time  of  this 
year's  session  to  the  second  week  in  July. 

Mr.  Morrow  seconded  the  motion,  and 
read  a  letter  from  Supt.  Baer,  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee,  making  the  same  re- 
quest ;  upon  which  the  mcrtion  was  put,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

SHORT   SPEECHES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McQuown,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  during  the  remaining  ses- 
sions no  member  shall  speak  nK)re  than  five 
minutes,  nor  more  than  once  on  the  same 
subject,  until  all  desiring  to  speak  have  had 
an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Elk,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  ^ 

A   REVIEW   OF   THE   LAW 

KBLATING  TO  COUNTY  SUPBKINTBNDBVTS,  THEIR   METHODS  OP 
BLKCTION,  THBIR  TBKM  OP  OPPICB,  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

By  an  Act  of  May  the  8th,  1854,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  enacted  "  That  there  shall 
be  chosen,  in  the  mariner  hereafter  directed,  an 
officer  for  each  county,  to  be  called  the  County 
Superintendent. ' ' 

The  Act  has  not  been  repealed,  hence  is  now 
in  force,  and  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
in  this  State  is  about  bventy-seven  years  of  age. 
At  first  the  office  met  with  a  stubborn  oppo- 
sition ;  ^nd  occasionally  even  in  these  days  the 
voice  of  complaint  against  it  may  be  heard ;  but 
on  the  whole,  the  office  has  admirably  sustained 
itself,  and  has  triumphantly  pushed  itself  into  a 
position  of  universal  favor.  The  people  no 
longer  clamor  for  its  abolition.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  a  most  powerful  agency  for  good,  and  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  educational  system  of 


the  State.  The  advocates  of  the  law  estaUish^ 
ing  the  county  superintendency  were  evidently 
firm  believers  in  a  system  of  school  supervision 
not  dreamed  of  at  that  time  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  people  at  large.  They  were  the  theozists 
that,  prophet-like,  could  catch  glimpses  of  the 
future,  and  behold  the  salutary  workings  of  a  new 
school  system — a  system  providing,  for  a  close,  a 
professional,  and  an  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
schools  by  special  supervising  officers.  The 
chief  argument  raised  against  the  county  super- 
intendency at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  and 
which  is  even  now  betimes  re-echoed  out  of  the- 
by-gones  by  the  exceedingly  conlservative,  is 
that  it  causes  an  unnecessary  supervision  and 
consequently  entails  a  useless  expense.  Gail 
Hamilton  and  Gail  Hamilton's  disciples  con- 
tend that  no  school  supervision  is  needed  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  attended  to  by  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  of  the  pupils,  with  perhaps  the 
dignified  assistance  of  me  fossil  remains  of  the 
dear  old  committeeman.  In  answering  this  ob- 
jection, if  worthy  of  any  notice  whatever,  it  is 
but  necessary  to  ask  the  objector  to  contrast  or 
compare  the  schools  of  the  present  day.  under 
the  county  superintendency,  with  the  schools  of 
any  period  that  were  not  subjected  to  a  profes- 
sional supervision.  Who  even  in  theory  desires 
to  roll  back  the  wheels  of  the  educational  chariot 
and  again  take  on  board  the  old  committeeman  1 
Who  but  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  perhaps  even  wishes 
to  revert  at  all  to  the  helpless  school  days  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  superintendency  ? 
That  system  which  provides  the  best  super- 
vision is  the  best  system,  and  will  produce  the 
best  results. 

That  Pennsylvania  has  gone  aliead  with 
gigantic  strides  educationally  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  county  superintendency.  ' '  Blind 
to  facts,  bent  on  theories,"  say  the  Gail  Hamil- 
tons,  *'  the  movement  is  stiAl  toward  more 
superintendents  and  more  supervision.**  It  is 
not  true  that  people  are  **  blind  to  facts,'*  but  it 
is  true  that  "  tne  movement  is  still  toward  more 
superintendents  and  more  supervision."  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Gen.  Eaton,  for  the  year 
1878,  county  superintendents  or  commissioners 
exist  in  twenty-nine  of  the  States  and  eight  of 
the  Territories.  The  annual  reports  of  these 
officers  jiot  only  show  the  good  results  and  wide- 
spread popularity  of  the  system,  but  also  set 
forth  that  tne  results  would  be  still  more  salutary' 
if  there  were  "  more  superintendents  and  more 
supervision."  The  great  State  whose  school 
interests  we  serve,  and  wherein  the  people  once 
contended  against  county  supervisors  of  schools, 
saying  that  so  much  supervision  was  useless,  is 
now  permeated  with  tne  conviction  that  our 
present  educational  policy,  although  very  effi- 
cient and  made  so  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
superintendency,  is  nevertheless  deficient  in  that 
we  really  need  "  more  superintendents  and  more 
supervision."  "  Close  and  intelligent  super- 
vision is  the  life  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  no 
where  in  the  whole  world,*'  says  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  "has  there  ever  been  a  system  that  , 
reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  without  it/* 
My  proposition  is  that  the  school  system  of  thif  . 
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State  does  not  provide  supervision  enough  for 
all  the  districts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  superintendents.  Of  course,  cities  and 
boroughs  which  under  the  law  elect  school 
superintendents  have  a  special  supervisory 
system.  Very  properl)r  the  county  superin- 
tendent has  no  jurisdiction  within  these  cities, 
for  the  work  of  superintending  schools  in  a  city 
or  large  town  is  quite  different  from  doing  a 
similar  work  in  the  rural  districts.  My  propo- 
sition requires  very  little  if  any  argumentation  to 
establish  it  before  a  convocation  of  superin- 
tendents of  western  Pennsylvania.  It  is  well 
known  to  you  all  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
many  of  the  county  superintendents  to  inspect 
even  once  in  a  whole  year  every  school  within  / 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  schools  visited 
are  hurriedly  examined,  as  a  rule,  and  with  little 
satisfaction. 

Supervision  to  be  effective  must  be  close  ;  and 
I  ask  in  all  candor,  is  that  a  close  supervision 
which  gives  but  an  annual  passing  glance  ?  A 
yearly  visit  is  far  better  than  no  visit,  but  the 
courses  of  study  arranged,  the  details  of  methods 
planned,  the  dozen  and  one  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  school  enterprises — ^what  of  them  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  they  are  observed  ?  How  do 
you  know  what  the  actual  results  of  your  own 
carefiilly-wrought  methods  are  ?  Can  you  learn 
by  such  infrequent  visitations  what  the  exact 
status  of  the  schools  is  ?  The  irresistible  con- 
clusion in  a  reflecting  mind  must  be  that  the 
county  superintendency  acts  in  most  counties 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  schools,  and 
covers  too  much  ground,  to  produce  the  most 
desirable  results.  In  answer  to  my  proposition, 
it  is  urged  that  the  school  directors  under  the 
law  have  a  supervisory  duty  to  perform  toward 
the  schools.  This  is  true,  and  a  venr  wise  pro- 
vision it  is  too.  They  ought  to  visit  the  schools, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  school  directors  doing  it  ? 
Do  they  perform  this  duty  ?  Do  they  do  it  ? 
And  where  they  do,  as  a  rule,  is  their  super- 
vision comprehensive  and  sufficient  ?  The  fact 
is,  members  of  school  boards  are  very  seldom 
persons  of  acknowledged  skill  in  teaching,  hence 
m  most  cases  unqualified  for  the  w<$rk  of  super- 
vising the  methods  of  instruction  employed. 
With  as  much  propriety  might  a  blacksmith  be 
set  over  a  carpenter  to  direct  his  efforts.  Local 
supervision  on  the  part  of  school  directors  is 
very  necessary  and  efficient  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
there  is  an  important  point  to  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  reach,  and  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  cannot  attain  to. 

It  is  urged  that  under  the  law  one  member  of 
each  school  board,  the 'secretary  for  instance, 
may  be  appointed  district  superintendent  and 
given  full  authority  to  visit  tne  schools.  This 
may  be  true;  but  as  before  claimed,  the  in- 
spector of  schools  should  be  a  thoroughly 
practical  teacher — and  who  will  claim  this  qualifi- 
cation, as  a  rule,  for  the  secretaries  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendents  ?  I 
grant  that  many  secretaries  who  are  acting 'as 
district  superintendents  are  the  right  men  in  the 
rieht  place;  but  these  are  isolated  cases,  for 
which  the  system  can  justly  claim  no  credit.  In 
Alabama,  by  an  Act  of  die  Legislature  dated 


February  the  7th,  1879,  each  township  or  school 
district  has  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
county  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  superintendent.  This  approximates 
my  theory.  I  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  in 
this  State  establishing  the  office  of  local  super- 
intendent ;  that  the  officer  be  appointed  by  the 
school  directors  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
office,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
superintendent ;  that  the  required  qualifications 
be  such,  in  the  main,  as  those  demanded  for  eligi- 
bility to  the  county  superintendency;  that  the 
term  of  office  be  one  year,  the  incumbent,  how- 
ever, to  be  subject  to  removal  for  cause  by  the 
county  superintendent,  also  eligible  to  re-election ; 
that  tne  jurisdiction  be  or  include  one  township 
or  borough,  or  several  combined,  in  one  county, 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
case ;  that  the  duties  be  clearly  defined  and  be 
such  as  shall  bring  the  officer  into  very  frequent 
contact  with  each  school ;  tliat  the  salary  of  die 
officer  be  fixed  by  the  school  directors  choosing 
him,  and  be  paid  by  them  proportionately  out 
of  the  same  fund  from  which  teachers  are  paid. 
Of  course  I  cannot  here  go  into>  details,  but  the 
oudine  given  will  show  yeu  some  idea  of  my 
theory.  This  then  is  substantially  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  we  want  "  more  superintendents 
and  more  supervision" — that  the  county  super- 
intendency is  unequal  to  the  task  that  has 
placed  upon  it. 

In  about  thirteen  States  and  six  Territories  the 
county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people. 
"  It  is,"  says  the  New  York  School  Journal,  "  a 
shameful  plan."  Too  true,  the  elective  plan  is 
an  elective  farce.  In  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania 
the  laws  provide  for  the  appointment  of  county 
superintendents  by  conventions  of  minor  school 
officers.  Other  methods  are  employed  in  other 
States,  but  to  my  mind  the  methoa  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  litUe  modification,  will  se- 
cure as  efficient  officers  as  can  be  secured  by  any 
other  method.  There  are  six  school  directors 
composing  each  school  board,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  of  the  directors,  not  in  cities  and  boroughs 
otherwise  provided  for,  to  assemble  in  convention 
at  their  respective  county  seats  once  in  every  third 
year,  to  choose  "viva  voce'*  a  person  who  shall 
be  county  superintendent.  No  radical  chanee  in 
this  plan  do  I  deem  advisable.  I  am  emphati- 
cally of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be,  as  it  is,  the 
duty  and  the  right  of  every  director  to  attend  the 
triennial  convention  electing  the  county  super- 
intendent. I  say  every  director,  but  I  contend 
that  no  school  board  should  be  composed  of 
more  than  three,  or  possibly  five  members.  If 
the  local  superintendency  I  have  suggested  were 
established,  there  would  be  no  necessity  whatever 
for  more  than  three  directors  in  a  school  board. 
Six  is  an  "  unwieldy  "  number,  to  say  the  least. 
It  prevents  holding  school  meetings,  for  four 
must  be  present  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  it  is  nard  to  get  a  quorum  on  all  occasions. 
Six  is  not  a  number  conducive  to  peace  in  bal- 
loting, for  wranglings  over  dead-locks  and  tie 
votes  are  very  common. 

'  It  is  proposed  by  some  that  the  conventions 
to  elect  county  superintendents  should  be  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  delegates  elected  by  and 
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from  the  proper  board  of  directors  in  each 
school  district.  It  is  proposed  by  others  that  the 
directors  on  a  fixed  date,  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, vote  in  their  respective  districts  for  a 
person  to  be  county  superintendent,  and  that 
the  results  of  these  district  elections  be  sent  by 
their  respective  secretaries  to  the  proper  county 
seats,  where  these  secretaries  shall  canvass  the 
returns  and  declare  the  results.  A^ain,  it  is 
proposed  by  others  still,  that  a  law  be  passed 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  by  directors  in  attending  the 
triennial  convention.  Indeed,  there  are  theories 
and  theories;  but  we  had  "better  bear  the  ills 
we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 
The  plans  referred  to  have  been  recently  urged 
and  with  some  show  of  plausibility.  Against 
the  method  now  in  force  it  is  claimed  there  are 
two  well-grounded  objections;  first,  that  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  *'  seat  of  justice  "  are  fre- 
quently without  representation  in  the  triennial 
convention;  second,  that  candidates  corruptly 
procure  the  votes  of  directors  by  paying  their  ex- 
penses incurred  in  attending  said  convention; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  either  of  the  above  plans 
would  avoid  these  objections.  In  answer  to  the 
first  objection,  I  assert  that  it  is  not  well 
grounded.  It  is  not  true  that  remote  districts  or 
any  other  districts  are  without  representation  in 
the  convention — ^unless  perhaps  when  there  is 
but  one  candidate  before  the  people.  In  most 
cases  there  are  long  and  bitter  contests  over  the 
matter ;  and  whether  the  directors  are  sick  or  in 
health,  whether  lame,  halt,  blind  or  otherwise, 
whether  one  hundred  miles  from  the  county 
scat  or  at  the  county  seat,  the  presence  of  the 
directors  is  wanted,  and  is  obtained  too — in  proof 
of  which  assertion  I  refer  you  not  only  to  your 
own  personal  knowledge,  but  to  the  records. 
In  reply  to  the  second  objection,  I  also  assert 
that  it  is  not  well  groundea.  It  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  except  perhaps  in  an  isolated  case. 
It  is  a  libelous  statement,  defaming  both  super- 
intendents and  directors.  Directors  do  not 
barter  with  candidates  in  this  style.  They  are 
the  solid  representative  men  of  the  district,  and 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  There  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mere  l^gaboo. 
Directors  generally  vote  for  the  person  of  their 
choice  without  fear  or  favor,  without  political,  re- 
ligious or  sectional  bias,  and  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  mere  bagatelle  of  the  expenses 
incurred.  Directors  willingly  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  are  capable  of  cioing  it — neither  do 
they  ask,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  a  law  be  passed 
providing  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses.  I 
am  decidedly  in  favor  of  chnging  to  the  old 
method :  it  is  producing  very  satisfactory  results. 
But  again  I  repeat,  let  a  local  superintendency  be 
established,  and  each  school  board  be  reduced  to 
three  or  five  members. 

Section  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the 
school  laws  fixes  the  length  of  the  county  su- 
perintendents' term  of  office  at  three  years.  It 
IS  repeatedly  claimed  that  the  term  should  be 
five  years.  To  me  it  seems  that  three  years 
make  a  term  of  the  proper  length.  If  in  that ' 
time  a  man  cannot  get  his  methods  into  opera- 
tion, and  impress  the  schools  with  his  worth — in 


short,  if  he  cannot  in  three  years  show  that  he 
is  alive — ^then  let  him  be  buried.  Let  the  diredv- 
ors  then  approve  or  disapprove  of  his  labois. 

Section  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the 
school  laws  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  county  super- 
intendents, or  rather  makes  a  straggling  move^ 
ment  that  way.  That  section  has  more  winding 
ways  than  an  E^ptian  labyrinth,  and  finally, 
widi  a  gasp,  provides  that  directors  may  pay  or 
vote  a  respectable  salary,  but  the  excess  beyond 
a  certain  amount  must  be  taken  from  the  school 
fiind  of  the  county  they  respectively  represent. 
How  magnanimous  !  Well,  the  law  works  no 
particular  injury  to  the  superintendents,  for  the 
directors  generally  know  about  what  an  officer's 
\work  is  worth,  and  pay  him  accordingly.  I 
emphatically  declare  that  no  superintendent 
should  receive  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year;  and  if  he  does  his  work  well  and  ear- 
nesdy,  especially  among  these  mountains,  he 
will  have  nothing  left  of  it  at  the  close  of  his 
term.  One  thousand  dollars  should  have  been 
the  minimum  salary  as  fixed  by  law,  instead  of 
eight  hundred.  Read  the  last  clause  of  the  sec- 
tion referred  to,  viz. :  "  That  in  all  counties  hav- 
ing," etc.,  "or  a  school  term  exceeding  seven 
and  one-half  months  in  length,  the  salary  of 
said  superintendent  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  dollars."  What  a  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation! Suppose  Elk  with  her  eighty  schools, 
and  Cameron  with  her  forty  schools,  and  Forest 
with  her  fifty  schools,  should  have  a  term  of 
seven  and  one-half  months — and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  or  impossible — how  rich  the  superin- 
tendents would  become !  How  we  would  laugh, 
and  how  the  people  would  howl!  I  have  not 
the  patience  to  review  the  whole  section.  It 
is  too  devious  to  hold  still  long  enough  to  be 
analyzed.  The  poor  thing  gasps  at  every  glance 
given  it.  Give  us  a  law,  if  necessary,  fixing  the 
salaries ;  make  the  salaries  sufficient ;  let  diem 
all  be  paid  out  of  the  same  funds  ;  let  them  be 
equalized  on  a  proper  basis.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  then  let  the  directors  fix  them — and  some^ 
how  I  feel  that  the  directors  know  a  few  things 
after  all  about  what  a  superintendent  and  his 
work  are  worth. 

Section  one  hundred  and  forty -nine  fixes  the 
eligibility  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  For  this  law  I  have  the  very 
highest  regard.  An  occasional  interloper  may 
slip  through  the  guarded  gates  into  the  office  ; 
but  against  such  there  can  be  no  law.  As 
school  men  of  this  State,  we  should  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  the  office  of  tht 
superintendency  is  so  QirefuUy  and  wisely  se- 
cured. 

Section  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  sets  forth 
the  duty  of  a  county  superintendent  in  examin- 
ing candidates  for  the  professipn  of  teaching. 
According  to  a  construction  of  this  law  by  ex- 
Superintendent  Wickersham,  the  certificates 
must  be  ^ven  out  immediately  at  the  close  of 
the.  examination.  This  construction  seems  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  strained — at  least,  it  is  not 
clear ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  to  follow  that  con- 
struction is  quite  impracticable  in  many  cases. 
You  as  superintendents  do  not  follow  it.  Your 
classes  are  large,  you  have  many  papeiis  t6 
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examine,  and  much  injustice  would  be  done  by 
ibHonring  this  method.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  such  a  construction  of  the  law ;  and  if  it  be 
one  of  the  inevitables,  let  a  law  be  clearly 
frajyied  giving  superintendents  the  right  to  act  in 
this  matter  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
require.  The  same  section  provides  that  "the 
county  superintendent  may  annul  any  certifi- 
cate given  by  him  or  his  predecessor,"  and  it 
does  not  demand  that  cause  for  the  same  must 
first  be  shown.  This,  therefore,  confers  an  arbi- 
trary power  of  no  small  moment  upon  the 
officer,  and  it  might  lead  to  evil  results.  Let 
legislation  correct  this,  and  give  the  teacher  a 
right  and  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

To  the  other  sections  of  the  school  laws  per- 
taining to  the  county  superintendency,  in  main  I 
give  my  unqualified  consent.  They  are  good, 
and  have  grown  into  form  under  the  growth  of  a 
growing  school  system,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  Some  of  the  duties  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent might,  of  necessity,  take  new  shape, 
or  receive  additions  thereto,  if  the  local  supenn- 
tendency,  which  has  been  somewhat  the  burden 
of  my  thesis,  should  be  established.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  wisest  laws  may  be  dead  letters, 
unless  we  zealously  perform  their  obligations. 

The  propositions  contained  in  the  foregoing 
may  in  a  general  way  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  county  superintendency  does  not 
furnish  sufficient  supervision  for  the  schools 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  a  local  superin- 
tendency in  connection  with  the  county  superin- 
tendency be  established  by  law. 

2.  That  the  law  now  in  force  in  accordance 
with  which  county  superintendents  are  elected 
is  an  excellent  one  ;  but  it  is  recommended  that 
three  directors,  or  possibly  five,  shsdl  constitute 
each  school  board,  and  that  all  of  them,  as  now 
provided,  may  vote  in  the  triennial  convention 
electing  the  county  superintendent. 

^  3.  Inat  the  law  fixmg  the  salaries  of  county^ 
superintendents  be  amended  so  that  the  mini- 
mum salary  shall  not  be  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars ;  also,  that  all  salaries  or  parts  of  salaries 
of  county  superintendents  be  paid  out  of  the 
same  general  fund. 

4.  'Diat  it  be  fixed  by  law  that  a  county  su- 
perintendent may  or  may  not  make  out  and 
grant  certificates  immediately  at  the  close  of  an 
examination,  and  on  the  same  day. 

5.  That  it  be  fixed  by  law  that  no  county 
superintendent  may  annul  a  certificate  except 
for  cause  shown,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  teacher  a  right  and  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Hillard  moved  to  take  up  the  several 
items  of  the  summary  seriatim^  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  first  item  was  adopted  without  dis- 
cussion. 

The  second  item  was  read. 

Mr.  Prather:  There  might  be  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  election.  Large 
districts,  containing  many  taxables,  have  no 
more  representation  than  sn\aller  ones. 
The  vote  should  be  apportioned  according 
lo  number  of  taxables. 


Mr.  Houck  :  I  agree  that  there  should  be 
improvement,  but  object  to  the  principle 
just  recommended.  It  is  better  that  the 
small  districts  should  have  equal  representa- 
tion. If  a  few  large  districts  controlled  the 
election  of  a  superintendent;  he  would  give 
them  too  much  of  his  time,  and  those  places 
whicli  needed  most  would  get  least.  One 
objection  to  the  method  of  election  relates 
to  the  common  practice  of  candidates  p|iy- 
ing  expenses  of  Directors  in  attendance. 
Some  think  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  this, 
if  all  are  paid  alike  ;  but  it  is  wrongs  and  it 
weakens  the  office  every  time.  It  is  true 
that  the  expense  of  attendance  should  not 
fall  on  the  Directors;  the  loss  of  time 
(sometimes  two  days)  is  enough  to  ask  of 
them ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  satisfac- 
tory remedy.  Why  not  allow  the  Boards  to 
vote  for  Superintendent  at  their  regular 
meeting,  each  send  one  member  Tthe  Secre- 
tary) to  the  county  seat  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion, count  and  declare  the  vote ;  and  if 
there  is  no  election,  let  the  Secretaries  elect? 
I  see  no  very  serious  objection  to  such  a 
plan.  At  any  rate,  something  should  be 
done  to  place  the  County  Superintendency 
above  this  abuse  of  paying  expenses,  which 
is  too  common.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
County  Superintendents  open  to  such  sus- 
picion. 

Mr.  Hillard :  "In  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  is  safety;"  therefore  I  oppose 
the  reduction  of  the  Boards  to  three  or  five 
members — better  increase  them  to  seven. 

Mr.  Spiegel :  There  is  often  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  paying  Directors'  expenses 
when  candidates  are  mnocent — their  friends 
are  more  zealous  than  conscientious.  The 
real  question  is,  How  shall  we  take  the  Su- 
perintendency out  of  politics  ?  I  believe  it 
would  "be  better  to  have  Superintendents 
appointed  by  the  State  Department ;  we 
would  get  better  men,  for  the  selection 
would  then  be  based  on  qualification. 

Mr.  Luckey :  Reducing  the  number  of 
Directors  would  decrease  the  amount  of  the 
corruption  fund,  as  there  would  be  less  din^ 
ners  to  pay  for.  If  we  place  the  appoint- 
ing power  in  the  Department,  how  long  will 
it  be  till  we  have  a  politician  at  its  head, 
laying  his  plans  to  be  Governor,  and  ap- 
pointing Superintendents  because  they  can 
carry  their  respective  counties  ?  It  is  easy 
to  talk  of  excluding  politics,  but  not  so  easy 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Palm :  Our  Directors  always  charge 
their  necessary  expenses  to  the  district,  and 
they  are  paid  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Mr.  Houck  :  At  a  moderate  estimate,  the 
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aggregate  of  these  expenses  will  be  over 
|ioo,ooo-^more  than  the  cost  of  the  Super- 
intendency. 

Mr.  Luckey :  Once  establish  the  principle 
that  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  public 
funds,  and  we  Will  pay  for  theatre  and  cir- 
cus tickets,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Baker :  We  pay  the  expenses  out  of 
school  funds  to  some  extenf,  and  find  no 
diflfculty  in  holding  the  account  within 
proper  limits.  It  seems  to  me  the  plan  of 
voting  at  home  and  sending  the  Secretaries 
to  convention  is  feasi  ble .  Or  where  there  are 
several  candidates,  each  Director  could  in- 
dicate his  first,  second  and  third  choice, 
and  send  up  his  sealed  ballot. 

Mr.  Young;  We  had  better  go  slow  in 
increasing  expenses.  We  have  already  rec- 
ommended the  district  superintendency, 
and  that  will  cost  money ;  and  taxes  are 
high  already. 

Mr.  McQuown  :  Mr.  Houck*s  plan  is  the 
best  I  have  heard  proposed,  and  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  one.  People 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  Superintendency 
now  in  some  places,  and  will  be  more  so  if 
the  expense  is  increased.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  add  that  a  plurality  of  votes 
should  elect. 

Mr.  Lindsey :  Two  objections  to  the 
propositions  before  us  occur  to  me.  First, 
the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  increase  the 
size  of  legislative  bodies  as  a  preventive  of 
corruption;  and  this  proposes  to  reduce 
the  school  Boards.  Second,  to  make  it 
practical,  we  must  elect,  as  has  just  been 
said,  by  plurality ; .  and  as  our  government 
is  based  on  the  majority  principle,  this 
would  be  out  of  sympathy  with  our  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Spiegel :  I  would  like  to  be  informed 
whether  Directors  have  the  right  to  vote 
their  expenses  in  attending  the  convention 
out  of  the  school  fund. 

Mr.  Row  :  Possibly  a  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  Directors  is  advisable.  As  to  com- 
pensation, the  law  presumes  Directors  to 
have  sufiicient  interest  in  their  work  to  give 
their  services  gratis.  I  believe  the  existing 
policy  is  the  true  one. 

Mr.  Morrow  :  If  there  is  corruption  now, 
reducing  the  number  of  Directors  in  the 
Board  and  in  the  Convention  will  make  it 
easier.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  delegate 
system — let  all  the  Directors  come  and  vote. 

Mr.  Murtland :  In  my  c6unty,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  not  a  cent  of  this 
Expense  has  ever  been  paid  by  a  candidate, 
or  voted  out  of  school  funds  by  a  Board  of 
Directors.     The  delegate  system   is  objec- 


tionable. I  think  professional  teachers 
should  have  a  voice  in  choosing  the  Super- 
intendent; they  have  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  qualify  them  to  judge.  - 

Mr.  Lindsey :  I  intended  to  answer  the 
question  whether  Directors  may  rightfully 
vote  these  expenses  from  school  funds. 
Courts  have  decided  that  no  School  Direc- 
tor has  a  right  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  service  rendered  as  such. 

Mr.  Prat  her  moved  to  amend  the  item, 
by  empowering  all  teachers  holding  per- 
manent certificates  or  Normal  Diplomas, 
who  are  residents  of  the  county  and  have 
taught  therein  for  one  year  preceding,  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  Superinten- 
dent. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived, 
Mr.  Dixon  moved  that  the  time  of  the  ses- 
sion be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chair.  Several  members  rose  to  include  in 
the  motion  that  the  evening  session  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  Chair :  We  have  fixed  upon  two  ex- 
ercises for  this  evening's  session — a  temper- 
ance lecture  by  a*  lady  from  Boston,  and  an 
exhibition  of  the  results  attained  in  rapid 
calculation  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools.  Hav- 
ing given  these  matters  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme, courtesy  requires  that  we  come 
here  and  listen  to  them. 

The  last  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  session  was  extended  until  the  paper 
under  discussion  should  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Prat  her 's  amendment  was  voted  down. 

On'motion  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  clause  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Directors  was  stricken 
out ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  item  was 
then  voted  down. 

The  third  item  was  read. 

Mr.  Houck  :  1  think  the  adoption  of  this 
would  be  exceedingly  injudicious ;  we  have 
recently  had  this  subject  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  law  which  fixed  the  salaries 
at  the  present  figures  met  with  some  op- 
position in  that  body,  and  has  caused  some 
dissatisfaction  since.  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  vote  this  down. 

It  was  voted  down. 

The  fourth  item  was  then  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  fifth  item  was  read,  and  Mr.  Dixon 
said  that  as  the  Department  had  decided 
that  this  was  not  law,  it  should  be  made  law. 

Dr.  Higbee  :  The  teacher  would  of  course 
have  his  remedy  in  the  courts,  but  as  Dr. 
Wickersham  says,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
explicit  legislation  on  the  point. 

The  fifth  item  was  adopted,  and  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  8  p.  ra. 
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THE  current  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  placed  on  the 
members'  desks  before  the  hour  of  opening, 
by  Deputy  Supt.  Lindsey. 

Previous  to  the  formal  opening,  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  inquired  if  any  Superintendents  present 
had  schools  in  their  jurisdiction  where  one 
teacher  had  eighty  or  more  pupils  in  one 
room.  He  had  been  told  of  one  such  school 
of  eighty*five. 

Mr.  Davis :  There  is  a  primary  school  in 
my  county  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
pupils,  with  one  teacher.  She  is  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  keeps  excellent  order,  and 
the  school  is  an  admirable  success. 

The  Convention  was  then  called  to  order, 
and  listened  to  a  short  address  by  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  on 

TEMPERANCE   INSTRUCTION    IN  THE   COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

Of  our  fifty  millions  of  people,  not  one  de- 
cent citizen  believes  in  drunkenness,  though  a 
majority  believe  that  a  little  alcohol  is  a  good 
thing,  and  act  upon  their  belief.  But  science  is 
opening  her  mouth  to  utter  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  and  the  truth  asks  only  a  hearing.  As 
the  acorn  holds  all  the  potentialities  of  the  oak, 
so  the  lighter  beverages  hold  all  the  potentiali- 
ties of  drunkenness.  The  character  of  a  sub- 
stance does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  tissues  of  our  bodies  is 
water,  and  for  this  water  alcohol  has  a  chemi- 
cal affinity ;  the  alcohol  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem sucks  the  water  from  the  tissues,  producing 
thirst,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  bram4X)ison. 
TTiese  facts  are  undisputed ;  yet  people  believe 
and  act  on  the  theory  that  a  little  of  it  is  good — 
as  though  one  said  tnat  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  was  healthy.  Surely  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  instruction  is  needed. 

True,  it  is  a  question  for  legislation;  but  to 
get  the  law  right  in  our  form  of  government  we 
must  convert  the  people.  One  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  representative  government  is  that  it 
reflects  the  people's  vices.  How  shall  we  reach 
the  people  ?  We  are  told  that  the  newspapers 
make  public  sentiment.  Is  not  the  converse 
true — that  the  papers  are  the  vox  populi,  and 
reflect  public  sentiment?  If  people  were  con- 
vinced that  a  little  alcohol  is  poison^  instead  of 
food  or  medicine,  would  not  tne  papers  preach 
temperance?  But  we  are  sometimes  told  this 
temperance  instruction  is  the  business  of  the 
church  and  Sabbath-school,  and  not  of  the 
state  schools.  True,  the  church  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer  is  the  light  of  the  world :  but  can  we 
safely  leave  this  work  to  it?  Our  country  is 
growing  not  only  by  natural  increase,  but  from 
abroad — ^from  the  seething  mass  of  discontent 
in  the  Old  World ;  in  a  little  while  the  immi- 
grant is  a  citizen,  and  the  man  who  cannot 
read,  cannot  speak  our  language,  has  a  vote 
that  counts  as  much  as  yours.    Of  course  such 


a  vote  is  sought  and  managed  by  demagc^es, 
and  whisky  controls  elections.  On  these  masses 
the  American  Protestant  church  makes  little  or 
no  impression ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  look  to 
it  for  tnis  needed  instruction. 

What  shall  we  do  then  ?  Are  we  lost  ?  Not 
yet.  Though  we  cannot  reach  the  lager-drink- 
mg  German  or  the  whisky-drinking  Irishman, 
their  children  come  into  our  schools,  and  there 
we  can  reach  the  next  generation.  Therefore 
we  ask  you,  gentlemen^  to  put  into  the  schools  , 
the  philosophy  of  this  question — to  teacn  the  / 
children  how  and  why  alcohol  is  a  poison  to  » 
body  and  brain.  If  America  is  saved,  it  will  be 
because  the  teachers  in  her  schools  are  faithful 
to  duty ;  they  can  sow  broadcast,  and  reach  the 
people  as  the  clej-gy  cannot.  But  you  say,  **  the 
school  curriculum  is  already  crowded."  True, 
you  arc  busy :  but  which  is  more  important — 
the  indentations  of  the  coast  in  Arctic  regions, 
or  the  condition  of  human  blood,  and  brain, 
and  muscle  ?  Why  should  our  children  not  be 
taught  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  as  of 
other  substances  ?  In  the  school  curriculum  as 
elsewhere,  the  law  of  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest"  should  prevail. 

I  know  there  is  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  this  subject  here;  it  is  argued  that  it  does  not 
legitimately  come  before  this  body,  assembled 
to  consider  special  interests  of  the  school  work. 
But  you  represent  the  people,  and  the  people's 
schools;  and  whatever  will  benefit  them  is 
worthy  of  your  attention.  Why  have  we  com- 
mon schools  at  all?  Why  do  we  tax  A  for 
educating  B*s  children  ?  Because  we  claim  that 
education  renders  property  more  safe  and  conse- 
quently more  valuable — and  the  claim  is  just. 
But  now,  shall  not  the  school  give  children 
training  that  shall  save  us  from  bad  citizenship  ? 
And  what  taxation  can  compare  with  that  of  tne 
alcoholic  habit?  It  is  fair  and  iust  that  the 
kind  of  instruction  we  ask  for  shall  be  given,  in 
the  interest  of  property ;  and  far  more  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  character  of  our  citizenship. 

Remember,  gentiemen,  we  ask  only  for  scien- 
tific teaching — for  the  facts  of  this  subject  as  of 
others.  We  represent  noibook,  no  publishing 
house — ^we  ask  only  for  fair  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Women  ask  it,  because  their  sons 
have  inherited  the  taste  for  drink,  and  their 
daughters'  nerve  force  is  impaired  by  their 
fathers'  indulgence — for  the  alcohol  and  nico- 
tine habits  work  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  deepest  interests  of  mother- 
hood are  involved  in  this  question.  Mothers 
who  know  that  in  the  faces  of  their  little  chil- 
dren are  written  the  consequences  of  such 
habits,  want  those  children  taught  in  the  schools 
such  truths  as  shall  save  them  from  perpetuat- 
ing the  evil  in  future  generations.  And  it  is 
these  mothers  who  to-day  pray  you,  gentlemen, 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  place  in  the 
common  schools  for  the  facts,  which  fairly  pre- 
sented will  make  of  their  children  intelligent 
abstainers.  When  the  day  comes  on  which  the 
church  and  school  bells  shall  ring  in  harmony  a 
peal  for  total  abstinence  from  strong  drink,  then 
shall  our  people  rise  to  the  manhood  and  woman^ 
hood  for  which  God  designed  us.    You,  gentl^x 
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men,  mav  hasten  that  day.  The  ghost  of  the 
drink  habit  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
home: — will  you  help  these  mothers  to  save 
their  boys"? 

At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Hunt's  address,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  tendered 
her,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Prather. 

RAPID   CALCULATION. 

The  proposed  exercise  in  rapid  calcula- 
tion was  introduced,  the  pupils  of  Prof. 
Dolan's  school  being  present,  in  charge  of 
that  gentleman  and  Miss  Shannon.  Re- 
peated examples  in  addition  were  given, 
which  we  will  not  give  in  detail,  as  they 
were  similar  to  those  at  Washington  last 
summer,  which  were  reported  in  The  Jour- 
nai,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  animated 
discussion  in  its  pages  since.  One  example 
consisted  of  twelve  rows  of  seven  figures 
each — time  48  seconds — and  one  pupil  had 
the  correct  sum  in  29  seconds.  We  recom- 
mend our  teacher-readers  to  try  it,  having 
someone  dictate  the  figures:  The  Journal 
reporter  tried  it,  and  achieved  a  glorious 
success  in  57  seconds.  The  proficiency  of 
all  the  pupils  was  equal  to  that  shown  by 
the  small  class  at  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation^ and  there  was  no  evidence  of  undue 
mental  strain — they  all  enjoyed  their  work, 
and  were  as  bright  and  happy  on  the  home- 
ward trip  as  any  school  we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see,  notwithstanding  it  was 
growing  late,  and  they  had  been  working 
under  pressure. 

After  the  arithmetic  exercise,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  to  test  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  children  in  some  other 
branch,  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  the 
calculation  **  hobby"  had  been  ridden  to 
the  neglect  of  other  studies.  The  evening 
papers  of  the  dajt  were  used,  on  which 
manifestly  there  could  have  been  no  previ- 
ous preparation ;  and  the  results  were  pro- 
nounced by  good  judges,  including  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  if 
anything,  more  remarkable  than  those  ob- 
tained in  arithmetic. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  the  pupils  and  their 
teachers. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  lost,  there  being 
a  general  desire  to  compare  impressions  re- 
ceived from  the  work  just  presented, 

Mr.  Hillard :  There  should  be  equili- 
brium preserved  in  school  study,  and  I  am 
not  sure  our  Pittsburgh  friends  do  that. 
Probably  they  make  a  specialty  of  this 
arithmetic  business.  I.  think  their  reading 
is  hardly  up  to  their  calculation. 

Mr.  Prather  :     I  wondered  more  at  their 


reading  than  their  calculation.  With  all 
the  circumstances  against  them — 2l  strange 
place,  an  audience  of  outsiders,  and  the 
latest  edition  of  the  evening  papers  for 
text-books,  this  was  very  remarkable  read- 
ing. Prof.  Dolan  has  a  well-considered 
plan  to  get  these  results,  and  I  know  from 
experience  that  calculation  can  be  readily 
taught  to  young  children:  I  could  do  it 
myself  when  a  boy  like  these,  and  can  still 
follow  them  pretty  closely.  This  kind  of 
teaching  is  not  injurious  in  any  way,  and 
does  not  require  so  much  time  as  to  inter- 
fere with  any  other  branch.  It  is  not  a 
Pittsburgh  institution — children  anywhere 
will  do  the  same  with  the  same  kind  of 
drill. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  understand  that  these 
children  have  been  reading  only  since  last 
November,  which  is  another  point  in  their 
favor.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  hear  how 
this  is  worked. 

Mr.  Dolan:  To  give  it  to  you  in  full 
would  take  too  long,  and  without  the  details 
it  would  be  unsatisfactory.  These  pupils 
have  been  reading  but  two  months. 

Mr.  Murtland  :  How  much  time  does 
the  arithmetic  require? 

Mr.  Dolan :  Pupils  are  taught  to  count 
with  objects ;  at  eight  years  old  they  take 
up  abstract  numbers,  and  in  the  two  years 
following  they  master  this  work  by  giving 
it  twenty  minutes  each  day.  These  pupils 
have  had  no  text-book  in  reading  as  yet-*- 
will  not  go  into  one  until  next  September. 
Meanwhile  they  will  read  from  the  papers — 
chiefly  their  own  selections.  We  teach 
subtraction  after  short  division — addition, 
multiplication  and  short  division  are  carried 
along  together.  They  memorize  something 
each  day ;  we  read  an  article  to  them,  and 
have  them  reproduce  it ;  sometimes  we 
have  them  write  letters. 

Dr.  Higbee :  This  whole  process  of  edu- 
cation is  intended  to  bring  about  a  trans- 
parency of  thought  which  sees  the  conclu- 
sion through  the  process.  Where  the  data 
are  given,  this  work  can  and  should  be 
done  with  immense  rapidity.  You  get 
results  intuitively,  before  the  mind  can 
work  over  the  process.  The  reply  of  the 
nervous  system  to  the  will  and  intelligence 
is  instantaneous.  This  is  good  work,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  injurious, 
and  no  evidence  that  it  is.  If  I  were  to 
make  a  comparison,  I  should  say  the  read- 
ing here  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
arithmetic. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 
to-morrow. 
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SOON  after  the  Convention  was  called  to 
order,  Mr.  Wolf,  of  Centre,  moved  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Reading,  to 
whom  should  be  referred  all  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  both  bodies,  to  be  formu- 
lated into  a  bill  and  presented  to  the 
Legislature  at  the  discretion  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

UNIFORM   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Wakeham,  of  Sharpsburg, 
was  allowed  to  make  a  statement,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Convention : 

That  text-books  on  each  branch  required  by 
law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State,  be  made  uniform  by  legislative  authority. 

That,  to  accomplish  this,  a  committee  of  prac- 
tical educators  familiar  with  our  common 
schools,  and  no  way  interested  in  the  publica- 
tion of  text-books,  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  to  act  with  him  in  the  selection 
9f  three  or  more  text-books  of  decided  merit  on 
each  of  the  branches  before  mentioned. 

That  the  publishers  of  these  works  be  solicited 
by  the  State  Department  to  forward  sealed  pro- 
posals, agreeing  to  furnish  said  books,  equal  in 
eveiy  respect  to  samples  furnished,  and  at  a 
fixed  and  uniform  retail  .price  throughout  the 
State,  for  the  term  of  five  years — the  award  to 
be  made  to  the  lowest  bidder;  Provided,  diat 
there  shall  be  no  diminution  in  the  style  or 
quality  of  material  used,  or  in  the  mechanical 
execution  of  said  books,  during  that  period. 

That  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  or  at  some 
suitable  time  in  anticipation  of  it,  a  like  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner  and 
for  a  like  purpose,  the  actual  expenses  of  said 

committee,  in  addition  to dollars  per  day, 

to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  school  funds  as 
compensation  for  said  service. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  legislation  without  dis- 
cussion. 

TEACHERS*    CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  McQuown :  Am  I  correct  in  think- 
ing that  a  blank  on  a  certificate  does  not 
render  it  invalid  ?  I  have  special  reference 
to  the  mark  for  mental  and  practical  arith- 
metic. If  we  treat  both  as  one  branch  in 
examination,  how  should  we  mark  ? 

Mr.  Keith:  I  put  the  same  mark  oppo- 
site both. 

Dr.  Higbee :  I  think  I  should  draw  a 
bracket  around  the  two,  and  place  the 
proper  mark  opposite.     I  suggest  that  the 


correction  of  the  blank  would  be  a  proper 
subject  for  reference  to  the  committee. 

It  was  so  referred. 

Mr.  Prather :  I  was  expected  to  read  a 
paper  to-day  on  the  subject  of  Examina- 
tions and  Institutes ;  but  as  the  matter  of 
examinations  has  been  discussed,  I  have 
omitted  that,  and  will  read  what  I  have 
hastily  prepared  on  the  other  subject. 

He  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institute  has  done,  and  is 
yet  doing,  a  p-eat  work  in  the  promotion  of 
popular  education. 

1 .  The  Institute  has  brought  the  teachers  to- 
gether. They,  like  those  in  other  professions, 
need  mutual  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
Live  coals  scattered  over  the  hearth  soon  die, 
but  on  being  gathered  into  a  heap  they  revive 
and  glow  wim  a  new  life. 

2.  The  Institute  has  given  teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  notes,     Personal   exper- 
ience is  a  thorough  teacher,  but  slow ;  and  we 
must  fail  of  success  unless  we  learn  from  the  * 
experience  and  observation  of  others. 

3.  The  Institute  brings  the  wisdom  of  long 
experience  and  wide  observation  in  the  profes- 
sional instructor. 

4.  The  Institute  as  at  present  conducted  is  a 
mighty  lever  for  elevating  public  sentiment  in 
reference  to  the  schools,  bnnging  the  teachers 
and  their  work  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  read 
a  daily  or  weekly  paper. 

Some  changes  in  the  constitution  and  meth- 
ods of  conducting  our  institutes  have  been  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  as  follows : 

I.  That  the  Institute  session  should  be  ex- 
tended to  four  or  more  weeks. 

To  this  there  are  several  reasons  for  objection . 

1.  If  professional  instructors  from  abroad  be 
employed  to  assist  the  county  superintendent, 
the  principals  of  city  and  borough  schools  and 
other  leading  teachers  in  the  county  will  not 
attend  as  learners. 

2.  If  one  or  more  of  the  leading  teachers 
receive  compensation  for  assistance  in  conduct- 
ing the  Institute,  other  teachers  almost  as  prom- 
inent will  not  attend  as  students  and  pay  tuition ; 
so  that  the  Institute  will  be  composed  of  the 
younger  teachers,  who  hold  provisional  certifi- 
cates. It  will  degenerate  into  a  school,  and  lose 
its  power  to  influence  public  sentiment  and  ex- 
cite popular  interest  in  the  work  of  common 
school  education.  People  will  learn  to  look 
upon  the  Institute  with  a  degree  of  contempt. 

3.  A  six  weeks*  school,  entirely  independent 
of  the  annual  Institute,  may  be  conducted  by 
the  superintendent. 

4.  The  superintendent  may  encourage  two  or 
more  such  schools  in  different  sections  of  tht 
county.  These  would  furnish  employment  to 
good  teachers,  and  draw  many  students  who 
would  not  attend  a  school  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away. 

5.  As  a  rule,  boarding  costs  more  in  a  town  or 
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city  than  in  a  State  Normal  School  boarding 
hall.  Many  normal  schools  have  a  summer 
term  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  who 
are  employed  in  teaching  during  most  of  the 

CEU".  Their  facilities  for  teachmg  are  good, 
t  the  superintendent  encourage  his  teachers 
to  attend  such  a  school,  provided  no  suitable 
school  is  held  in  the  county. 

II.  The  second  proposed  change  is  that  the 
Institute  should  be  graded. 

1.  It  can  be  argued  that  grading  makes  it 
easier  for  the  instnictor  to  adapt  his  lessons  to 
the  wants  of  the  teachers. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  principles  underlying  all  teaching  and 
methods  wnich  may  be  used  in  a  modified  form 
in  any  school,  graded  or  ungraded,  can  be 
taught ;  that  the  District  Institute  may  discuss 
such  principles,  and  so  modify  the  methods  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  schools  in  the  district. 

3.  A  thorough  course  of  Institute  instruction 
requires  more  years  for  its  presentation  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  teacl:\ers  remain  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

4.  There  are  teachers  who  while  the  superin- 
tendent is  present  pay  better  attention  to  the 
lessons  given. 

5.  In  a  graded  Institute  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  useless  and  protracted  discussion. 

On  weighing  all  these  points  carefully,  my 
conclusion  is,  while  there  snould  be  no  radical 
change  in  this  direction,  the  Institute  might  hold 
each  day  an  informal  session  in  graded  divis- 
ions for  th^  discussion  of  questions  of  special 
interest. 

III.  Too  much  time  has  been  occupied  by  in- 
structors from  abroad.  One  such  teacher  is 
enough.  Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  each 
day  should  be  employed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
county  in  reading  essays,  discussing  school 
economy  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  com- 
paring written  school-room  work.  Home  talent 
should  be  honored  with  .work  to  do ;  for  work 
and  responsibility  develop  talent,  and  a  county 
is  dishonored  when  all  her  teachers  sit  as 
ciphers  at  the  Institute. 

IV.  Too  many  lecturers  are  usually  employed. 
One  paid  lecturer  is  enough.  The  teacners 
should  prepare  hterary  entertainments  for  the 
evening  sessions. 

V.  An  exhibit  of  school  work  should  be  an 
important  feature  of  each  Institute.  This 
should  consist  of  written  exercises  and  botani- 
cal, geological,  and  entomological  collections. 
The  writing  and  spelling  of  children  who  arc 
under  seven  years  of  age  who  have  not  been 
in  school  more  than  three  months,  may  be  the 
subject  of  half-an-hour*s  examination  by  the 
teachers.  The  work  should  represent  a  large 
number  of  schools  in  both  city  and  country, 
and  consist  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  so 
that  all  the  teachers  could  each  have  one  at  the 
same  time.  Let  a  committee  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  not  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
county  at  the  time,  examine  and  report  upon  the 
work.  Call  upon  a  teacher  in  a  graded  school 
and  one  in  an  ungraded  school,  wliose  children 
are  adjudged  to  have  done  the  best  work  in 
their  respective  classes  of  schools,  to  state  to  the 


Institute  tlie  means  by  which  such  good  resultB 
were  reached.  The  work  of  more  advanced 
grades  of  pupils  should  be  examined  by  the 
Institute  and  committer,  and  reported  upon  in 
the  same  way. 

Fellow  superintendents,  in  many  of  our  Insti- 
tutes here  is  an  opening  for  a  new  departure. 
This  feature  can  oe  added  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Institute  in  any  direction ; 
and  while  it  accomplishes  a  great  good  in  its^» 
it  will  add  to  the  Institute  additional  power  to 
elevate  public  sentiment,  and  interest  all  the  best 
people  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Dr.  Higbee:  In  discussing  this  paper, 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  time 
of  holding  institutes. 

Mr.  Spiegel :  Suppose  you  hold  an  insti- 
tute for  five  or  six  weeks,  would  the  author 
of  the  paper  consider  it  a  professional 
school  ? 

Mr.  Prather:  I  would  not  hold  such  an 
institute  at  all.       # 

Mr.  Davis:  No  general  rule  about  the 
time  would  be  of  uniform  application.  The 
time  that  is  suitable  in  one  county  is  not  so 
in  others.  In  the  backwoods  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  a  respectable  attendance  except 
when  the  schools  are  in  session ;  and  as  the 
schools  do  not  all  commence  at  the  same 
time,  no  uniformity  in  time  is  practicable. 
I  believe  that,  excepting  the  t^ormal  school, 
no  other  educational  agency  is  so  potent  for 
good  as  the  county  institute ;  but  I  believe 
also  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may 
improve  it.  I  will  note  a  few  points,  as 
now  conducted:  i.  We  lack  system  in 
methods  of  instruction.  Strangers  are  em- 
ployed, >vhose  plan  may  have  no  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  locality — for  no  two 
counties  require  the  same  work.  2.  There 
is  little  or  no  previous  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers. 
This  would  be  met  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
paper  to  give  the  home  teachers  a  large 
part  of  the  work;  but  that  would  not  be 
popular.  3.  Too  much  work  is  crowded  into 
too  little  time.  The  programme  is  always 
crowded,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  our 
heads  may  be  full,  but  having  had  no  time 
for  digestion,  we  hardly  know  what  we 
have  heard.  4.  Small  opportunity  for 
effort  is  usually  afforded  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  institute  is  intended.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  passive  recipients,  sub- 
jects of  the  crammmg  process.  5.  The 
benefit  arising  is  not  always  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  holding  the  institute  and 
of  attendance  upon  it.  We  don't  get  enough 
out  of  our  money. 

Mr.  Spiegel :  I  like  the  plan  of  employ- 
ing home  talent.    We  h^d  our  teachers  take 
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notes  of  the  lectures  of  instructors  from 
abroad  for  several  years,  and  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  Last  year  we  ar- 
ranged a  programme  of  topics  in  advance, 
and  sent  it  out  four  weeks  before  institute, 
with  the  announcement  that  teachers  would 
be  called  upon  to  illustrate  their  methods — 
thinking  perhaps  this  would  be  better  than 
having  formal  papers  prepared.  Of  our 
398  teachers  we  had  390  in  attendance,  and 
I  knew  who  were  good  in  particular 
branches,  and  called  upon  them  to  illustrate 
their  specialties.  It  stirred  us  up,  and  our 
instructor  from  abroad  commended  the  new 
feature.  I  believe  in  giving  the  day  to 
work  by  and  for  our  teachers,  and  the  even- 
ing to  entertainment  for  both  teachers  and 
citizens;  and  I  always  find  that  first-class 
lectures  pay.  The  expense  of  attendance 
is  not  so  heavy  since  the  law  provides  that 
teachers  be  paid  for  th%time;  and  np  true 
teacher  will  grudge  the  cost  of  a  good 
institute.  I  think  the  county  institute  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  develop  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Joint  institutes  of  the 
teachers  of  several  districts  have  also 
worked  well  with  us,  and  been  well  received 
by  the  people. 

Mr.  Briggs :  Our  teachers  were  notified 
at  previous  local  institutes  what  would  be 
expected  of  them  at  the  county  institute, 
and  the  programme  was  published  in  the 
county  papers.  After  the  general  session, 
what  had  been  done  and  learned  there  was 
again  made  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the 
local  institutes.  I  always  interview  the 
instructors  from  abroad,  and  adapt  their 
work  to  our  needs.  We  had  all  our  teachers 
present  but  nineteen,  and  eight  of  these 
lived  fifteen  miles  away. 

Mr.  McQuown :  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  we  could  hold  our  institutes  be- 
fore the  schools  open,  to  help  young  teachers 
to  begin  right.  But  all  the  counties  could 
not  hold  them  at  the  same  time,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  instructors. 
Concerning  the  expense,  there  is  a  point  on 
which  I  want  information :  Can  we  draw 
the  ^200  from  the  county  if  we  have  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  ?  There  is  too  great 
a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  entertainment 
feature  ;  but  it  is  the  only  means  of  raising 
revenue  enough  to  carry  us  through.  It  is 
well  to  give  a  good  teacher  a  class  of  chil- 
dren before  the  institute  ;  by  this  means  an 
attentive  beginner  will  get  more  help  in 
half  a  day  than  from  a  dozen  formal  papers 
or  lectures.  Get  your  best  teachers  to  show 
their  best  work,  if  you  want  the  best  re- 
i^ults. 


Mr.  Stockdill :  We  had  several  classes 
of  children  before  our  institute,  and  they 
worked  well.  One  in  history  was  questioned 
for  an  hour  by  persons  in  the  audience,  and 
only  one  question  was  missed.  The  hall 
was  crowded.  \ye  paid  all  our  expenses 
from  the  proceeds,  and  did  not  draw  a  cent 
from  the*  county.  Our  bills  aggregated 
$662.  We  have  promises  of  classes  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  for  next  year.  We  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  a  Superintendent 
is  to  do  with  a  balance  of  institute  funds  re- 
maining in  his  hands  at  the  close  of  his 
term. 

Mr.  Magee  :  I  think  the  institute  is  go- 
ing on  all  right,  and  there  is  not  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  plan.  About  the 
expenses,  I  think  the  law  is  plain — that  the 
Superintendent  has  no  right  to  draw  from 
the  county  unless  he  has  used  all  the  money 
he  has ;  then  he  draws  Tor  the  balance.  The 
money  received  from  other  sources  must  be 
exhausted  before  drawing  on  the  county; 
then  there  will  be  no  balance  to  puzzle 
about.  Do  not  let  teachers  straggle  all 
over  the  house — ^keep  them  close  up  to  the 
front,  where  they  can  hear,  take  notes,  and 
participate  in  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Hillard  :  I  think  we  should  draw 
our  county  appropriation  and  use  it  first, 
then  our  other  fund ;  and  if  there  is  a  bal- 
ance remaining,  why  should  it  not  belong 
to  the  Superintendent,  who  takes  all  the  risk 
of  loss  ? 

Mr.  Baker :  It  is  impracticable  to  hold 
an  institute  before  the  schools  open.  If  it 
could  be  done,  it  would  draw  the  line 
plainly  between  those  who  have  other  than 
a  bread-and-butter  interest  in  their  profes- 
sion. Instructors  frequently  have  hobbies. 
Knowing  our  greatest  needs,  I  endeavor  in 
selecting  men  to  get  those  wbose  specialties 
will  help  us  where  we  are  weak.  * '  Home 
talent*'  is  not  always  appreciated,  even  by 
the  teachers ;  •  after  giving  them  all  of  it 
they  can  stand,  or  more,  you  must  have  at 
least  one  instructor  from  abroad  to  fall  back 
upon.  Next  year  I  propose  to  have  re- 
served seats,  and  keep  the  delegations  to- 
gether, and  at  roll-call  one  teacher  will 
answer  for  each  district. 

Dr.  Higbee :  I  doubt  whether  the  law 
would  warrant  laying  teachers  for  the  five 
days,  if  the  institute  were  held  before  the 
schools  were  opened. 

Mr.  Stephens:  Each  Superintendent 
must  adapt  his  institute  work  to  the  wants 
of  his  own  district.  If  the  people  appre- 
ciate first-rate  lecturers  from  abroad,  yon 
may  employ  them  to  draw  an  audience ;  if 
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there  is  no  demand  for  these,  then  you  may 
have  lectures  and  addresses  by  your  teachers. 
They  can  conduct  class  drills  and  read 
papers ;  but  I  think  depending  entirely  on 
*'  home  talent  *'  for  instructors  would  soon 
wear  out.  Our  expenses  in  Blair  last  year 
aggregated  less  than  f  150,  and  we  think  we 
had  a  pretty  good  institute.  As  to  the 
pouring-in  process,  that  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor.  Don't  let  him 
pour  in  too  much — test  your  teachers  to  see 
what  they  receive,  and  make  the  instructor 
adapt  his  work  to  your  wants. 

Mr.  Young:  Are  we  not  mistaken  in 
calling  this  *'a  cramming  process?"  The 
instructor  is  employed  to  give  us  the  best 
he  has  ,in  the  shortest  time  and  the  best 
manner.  The  teachers  take  notes,  and 
have  the  whole  year  to  digest  them ;  it  is 
not  necessary  they  should  do  so  at  the 
moment.  The  entertainment  question  has 
two  sides.  True,  we  come  together  for 
educational  purposes ;  but  the  teacher  in 
county  districts  may  be  cut  off  from  refining 
associations  and  literary  enjoyment,  and 
why  not  let  him  have  a  good  opportunity 
during  these  ^\t.  days?  The  character  of 
these  entertainments  might  be  somewhat 
changed.  Why  not  have  scientific  lec- 
tures, with  experiments?  The  institute 
at  Greensburg  did  model  day-work — I 
never  saw  better  anywhere ;  but  the  even- 
ing lectures  were  too  high-priced.  High- 
priced  lectures  may  be  a  good  money  specu- 
lation, but  I  cannot  believe  it  is  right  to 
pay  ^300  to  any  man  for  a  night's  work. 
Teachers  do  not  get  a  fair  equivalent  for 
their  money. 

Mr.  Prather :  In  Delaware  county,  Iowa, 
they  have  graded  institutes.  Some  years 
ago  I  saw  such  a  body  at  work  for  one 
week.  The  l^^ing  teachers  of  the  county 
were  not  present,  and  it  was  simply  a 
school,  which  attracted  no  attention  in  the 
community.  If  you  want  a  summer  school, 
have  one  by  all  'means,  and  call  it  by  that 
name;  but  leave  the  Pennsylvania  County 
Institute  as  it  is.  Four  days  pouring  in 
will  not  burst  the  heads  of  the  hearers — we 
can  all  stand  two  sermons  a  day  on  Sunday. 
If  we  can  get  up  an  appetite,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  can  be  digested  in  a  few 
days.  Besides,  the  proceedings  may  be 
published,  discussed  at  district  institute, 
and  studied  from  the  pamphlet.  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  grade  our  teachers,  any 
more  than  we  do  at  church — ^a  good  ser- 
mon will  be  useful  to  Dr.  Higbee  or  to 
children  ;  and  just  so  at  institute. 

Prof.   Durling :    I  think  we  should   not 


refuse  to  hear  great  men  because  they  are 
rather  high-priced.  It  will  do  us  goo4  to 
know  why  a  man  is  worth  {300  for  an 
hour's  work — he*  must  have  done  some* 
thipg  to  place  him  on  that  pinnacle,  and  is 
a  good  example  to  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  contented  to  labor  at  the  bottom, 
encouraging  them  to  work  toward  the  top. 
It  is  well  to  place  before  us  exalted  models 
— it  will  prove  a  stimulus. 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  Of  course  the  object 
should  be  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
most  teachers.  Now,  I  cannot  pay  for 
what  we  want  out  of  the  ^200  from  the 
county.  The  five  hundred  members  of  my 
institute  pay  no  fee,  and  get  note-book, 
pencil  and  song-book  gratis — ^all  the  money 
is  made  from  evening  entertainments.  The 
institute  costs  teachers  nothing  but  their 
board.  Tickets  for  the  evenings  are«$old 
at  fi  for  the  coi^e,  single  25  cents,  and 
teachers  buy  or  not,  as  they  choose.  Thus 
we  are  instructed,  amused,  entertained,  all 
without  burdening  the  teachers ;  the  people 
of  the  town  paying  most  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  have  been  treasurer  of 
Allegheny  county  institute  for  ten  years, 
and  have  looked  up  the  law  about  the 
appropriation.  Whenever  there  is  the 
requisite  number  in  attendance,  you  are 
entitled  to  draw  the  J  200  from  the  county, 
whether  you  have  a  balance  or  not.  Our 
institutes  have  cost  us  as  much  as  |7oo» 
and  as  little  as  {250;  and  I  am  sure  we 
have  got  as  much  benefit  from  the  cheaper 
ones  as  the  higher-priced.  As  regards  the 
Superintendent  holding  on  to  the  balance, 
we  have  not  got  there  yet,  and  the  law 
does  not  contemplate  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  surplus  belongs  to  the  institute,  and 
should  be  held  over  to  help  out  next  year. 

Mr.  Houck :  The  record  of  the  institutes 
for  the  past  year  shows  larger  attendance 
than  ever  before,  and  my  observation  con- 
vinced me  they  were  better  managed. 
With  regard  to  the  time,  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  hold  institutes  during  the  holi- 
days, especially  now  that  the  time  is  paid 
for.  It  will  not  do  to  hold  them  before 
the  teachers  are  at  work ;  we  must  take  the 
time  while  the  schools  are  in  session. 
About  the  appropriation,  I  think  Attorney- 
General  Lear  decided  that  a  county  super- 
intendent who  had  enough  attendance,  and 
vouchers  for  J  200  expenses,  was  entitled  to 
draw  that  amount  from  the  county.  He  is 
obliged  to  account  only  for  this  money  re- 
ceived from  the  public  treasury — not  for 
what  other  people  give.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  treasurer  other  than  the  superintendent^ 
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I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  accumulate  large 
balances ;  better  use  the  money  and  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  One  thing  we  want  is  to 
bring  the  institute  to  bear  on  School  Direc- 
tors. Teachers  are  ten  years  ahead  of 
Directors;  but  the  Directors  make  the 
•  schools — they  employ  and  pay  the  teach- 
ers, build  the  school-houses  and  select  the 
books — and  we  want  them  educated  up  to 
thie  mark.  It  is  well  to  have  some  part  of 
institute  work  addressed  specially  to  Direc- 
tors. If  we  could  get  them  to  take  the 
proper  interest  in  the  schools,  what  might 
we  not  accomplish  ?  Class  drills  with  little 
children  in  a  large  opera  house  are  not  suc- 
cessful— they  cannot  be  heard,  and  the 
benefit  is  lost.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  teachers'  own  part.  The  man  who  can 
do  a  thing  should  be  brought  out  and  given 
a  chance  to  tell  how.  We  are  employing 
too  many  instructors  from  abroad — more 
than  two  are  entirely  unnecessary.  I  be- 
lieve in  making  the  tax  on  teachers  as  light 
i3&  possible,  and  letting  the  people  pay  for 
the  institute  by  buying  entertainment 
tickets.  We  do  much  work  at  county 
institute  that  belongs  rather  to  the  local 
institutes. 

Mr.  Davis :  I  do  not  take  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  present  plan  of  conducting  in- 
stitutes, but  I  think  we  ought  to  state  our 
difficulties  and  try  to  remedy  our  weaknesses. 
We  want  to  know  where  we  fail,  and  how  to 
succeed  instead.  My  experience  with  Direc- 
tors on  the  platform  has  not  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  McQuown :  I  sent  out  tickets  to  Di- 
rectors, and  there  were  loo  present  during 
the  session,  and  75  nearly  all  week. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Murtland,  the  follow- 
.  ing  resolution  was  adopted  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote : 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction be  requested  to  prepare  suitable  blank 
forms  upon  which  superintendents  may  make 
the  proper  return  of  expenditures  of  the  teach- 
ers* institute  to  the  county  treasurer  and  audi- 
tors, such  form  to  contain  the  proper  explana- 
tions of  the  appropriation  law,  certificate  to 
treasurer,  etc.,  and  that  county  superintendents 
be  requested  to  forward  to  the  Scnool  Depart- 
ment specimen  forms  contrived  by  themselves, 
fi'om  which  the  Department  may  prepare  and 
have  printed  a  form  to  be  circulated  among 
superintendents  as  other  blanks  are  distributed. 

The  paper  of  Mr  Prather  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

TEMPERANCE   INSTRUCTION. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution,  of- 
fered at  an  earlier  period  and  postponed, 
was  taken  up  and  passed  unanimously : 


Resolved,  That  this  Convention  commend  the 
subject  of  Temperance  Instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Boston, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  teachers  and  boards 
of  school  directors  of  this  Commonwealth. 

INDIANA  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  Young  being  invited  to  give  the 
method  of  conducting  the  schools  of  In- 
diana, responded  in  substance  as  follows: 
Thinking  that  in  the  previous  plan  time 
was  lost,  we  inaugurated  a  revolution.  The 
four  higher-grade  rooms  were  combined 
into  a  high-school, '  and  instead  of  each 
teacher  giving  instruction  in  all  branches, 
,  we  organized  a  Faculty.  One  large  room 
was  used  as  a  study-hall,  and  the  other 
three  for  recitation-rooms.  Oae  teacher  is 
always  in  the  study  hall  to  keep  order, 
while  the  other  three  are  hearing  classes 
in  the  recitation  rooms.  The  work  ro- 
tates so  that  each  teacher  has  an  off  period 
every  half-day.  The  advantages  are  ;  i . 
Quiet  study  is  ensured.  2.  Each  teacher 
has  his  specialty — language,  mathematics, 
etc.  3.  Instruction  and  government  are 
separated.  4.  The  period  of  comparative 
rest  given  the  teacher  each  half-day  keeps 
him  fresh.  5.  This  plan  unifies  the  school, 
instead  of  isolating  its  parts.  6.  It  gives 
an  opportunity  of  instructing  the  whole 
number  at  once  when  expedient.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  half-day  system:  from  six  to 
eight  years  one  hour's  school  is  as  good  as 
six  hours — even  up  to  twelve  years  the 
pupil  will  get  as  much  out  of  one  daily  ses- 
sion as  two. 

Dr.  Higbee :  We  have  invitations  to  visit 
the  schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
City,  which  the  members  would  find  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  « 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Houck,  the  thanks  of 
the  body  were  returned  to  the  Superintend- 
ents of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City,  also 
to  the  Councils  of  the  latter  place  for  use 
of  hall. 

SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Luckey :  We  have  provided  school 
accommodations  for  all  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  it  is  right  we  should 
know  how  many  are  taking  advantage  of 
their  privileges.  To  ascertain  this,  I  offer 
this  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
require  the  school  directors  of  each  borough  and 
township  to  designate  one 'of  the  teachers  in 
their  employ  as  secretary  of  the  teaching  corps, 
who  shall  make  out  and  forward  to  the  County 
Superintendent  the  enrollment  and  average  at- 
tendance of  pupils  at  the  close  of  each  school 
month.  And  further,  that  the  County  Superin- 
tendent be  required  to  condense  said  reports, 
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and  fonv'ard  the  totals  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  de- 
bate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

The  Chair:  The  appointment  of  the 
committee  to  whom  all  our  work  is  to  be 
referred  has  been  left  with  thie  President,  and 
I  now  propose  the  names  of  County  Super- 
intendent D.  M.  Wolf  of  Centre,  City  Super- 
intendent George  J.  Luckey  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Prof.  L.  H.  Durling  of  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  I  wished  to  have  the  thr^e 
leading  interests  here  represented  on  the 
committee.  Their  work  will  be  laborious^ 
and  important ;  for  it  is  not  wise  to  leave  the 
form  of  school  legislation  to  the  caprice  of 
legislators — it  is  our  business  as  teachers  to 
consider  what  are  our  wants,  and  then  give 
a  definite  shape  to  them.  This  work  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  one  man  in  the  State  De- 
partment— the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  needs  the  support  and  active 
cooperation  of  every  school  man  in  the 
State;  and  if  he  receives  it,  we  can  together 
cojitrol  tehool  legislation  in  spite  of  political 
**  rings."  But  we  cannot  do  this  unless  we 
are  thoroughly  organized. 

Dr  Jeffers :  If  in  order,  I  will  move  that 
these  nominations  be  confirmed. 

The  question  was  put,  and  they  were  con- 
firmed unanimously. 

CONTINUOUS  TERM. 

Mr.  Palm :  I  think  the  committee  should 
consider  the  propriety  of  making  the  school 
term  continuous  when  it  is  only  six  months 
in  the  year.  Breaking  it  up  into  two  ses- 
sions weakens  both.  The  suggestion  was 
referred  to 'the  committee. 

SEPARATE  CONVENTIONS 

The  Chair :  I  wish  before  adjourning  sine 
die  to  thank  the  Superintendents  for  coming 
together  in  such  large  numbers.  Almost 
all  are  here,  and  the  work  on  the  programme 
has  all  been  done  except  that  assigned  to 
Supt.  Curtis,  of  Corry,  whose  telegram  says 
he  was  prevented  from  attending  by  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  and  who  failed  to  send 
his  paper.  I  wish  the  members  would  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  the  plan  of  a  bipar- 
tite convention.  We  thought  it  better  to 
divide  the  body  than  to  bring  you  all  to 
Harrisburg ;  but  if  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  meet  in  one  Convention,  the 
Department  will  make  no  objection.  For 
myself,  I  prefer  a  smaller  body,  and  at  a 
distance  from  legislative  halls. 

Mr.   Luckey:   I  am  in  favor  of  separate 


conventions.  For  the  last  fourteen  years 
we  have  met  in  one  body,  and  I  never  felt  at 
adjournment  that  anything  had  been  done, 
in  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  a  single  one  of 
our  recommendations  ever  got  before  the 
Legislature.  Now  I  believe  our  work  here 
is  bound  to  get  there,  because  we  have  gone 
at  it  in  a  practical  way ;  instead  of  a  large 
body,  with  a  crowded  programme  and  hurry 
from  morning  till  night,  we  have  had  the 
most  business-like  educational  conference 
ever  held  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Luckey  on  the  two  conventions.  I  think 
we  should  not  be  isolated,  but  meet  our. 
brethren  from  the  east  |it  Harrisburg  or  some 
other  suitable  place.  The  proper  division, 
.as  it  seems  to  me,  is  into  County  and  City 
Conventions,  as  our  work  and  needs  differ. 
I^t  us  vote  on  this,  and  see  what  the  major- 
ity think. 

Mr.  Knight:  We  all  come  together  (or 
ought  to)  once  a  year  in  the  State  Teachers* 
Association,  where  we  have  all  the  advan- 
tages that  can  be  gained  by  a  general  con- 
vention \  but  for  a  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents to  recommend  subject-matter  for 
legislation,  I  believe  the  division  at  this 
time  was  proper  and  practical.  Smaller 
bodies,  as  a  rule,  talk  less  and  do  more 
work  than  larger  ones.  To  test  the  senti- 
ment of  the  body,  I  move  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Superintendents  present  that 
we  should  meet  hereafter  as  we  do  now,  in 
two  divisions. 

,  Mr.  Jones :  We  have  not  had  time  to  judge 
between  the  two  plans.  We  know  something 
of  the  old  plan,  but  this  is  our  first  experi- 
ence of  the  present  one.  When  the  results 
of  this  plan  have  been  reached,  we  can  com- 
pare.    Let  us  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Dr.  Higbee :  Of  course  we  •  cannot  get 
legislation  into  final  shape  even  in  a  body 
of  this  size — much  less  one  of  80  or  90  mem- 
bers; we  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
referring  everything  to  a  small  committee, 
who  will  simmer  it  down,  and  prepare  their 
bill  with  the  aid  of  competent  legal  advice. 
But  this  division  was  not  made  arbitrarily : 
the  Department  consulted  several  of  the 
oldest  Superintendents,  east  and  west,  who 
unanimously  urged  the  division  which  was 
made  ;  and  that  was  the  principal  reason  it 
was  done. 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  resulted  in  favor 
of  two  conventions — ^ayes  17,  noes  8. 

Mr.  Luckey  invited  the  members  to  re- 
main over  and  partake  of  a  school  dinner 
to-morrow,  when  the  Convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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CejiYEprieis  ^ip  BtE^DiNfi. 

THE  Eastern  Convention  met  in  the 
Girls'  High  School  building  at  Read- 
ing, on  Tuesday,  January  17th.  The  pro- 
gramme called  it  for  10  o*cr<5ck,  but  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  being 
delayed  by  a  railroad  accident,  the  body 
was  called  to  order  at  10:50  a.  m.,  by 
Superintendent  Woodruff,  of  Bucks,  who 
nominated  City  Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Read- 
ing, for  temporary  chairman. 

Mr.  Baer  was  unanimously  elected,  and 
on  taking  the  chair  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  co-workers,  and  promised  to  admin- 
ister the  trust  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
The  local  officers  had  done  their  best  to 
provide  suitable  accommodations,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  make 
the  Convention  comfortable.  Being  called 
to  the  chair  in  this  unexpected  manner,  he 
would  leave  the  direction  of  the  exercises 
to  the  body  itself. 

On  motion,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Starkweather, 
of  West  Chester,  was  chosen  Secretary 
pro  tern. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  thirty  members 
found  present.  Nearly  all  the  others  subse- 
quently registered  themselves,-  and  the  com- 
plete roll  is  as  follows ;  David  S.  Keck, 
Berks;  G.  W.  Ryan,  Bradford;  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  Bucks;  T.  M.  Balliet,  Carbon; 
Jacob  W.  Harvey,  Chester;  Josephus  S. 
Grimes,  Columbia;  D.  H.  E.  La  Ross, 
Dauphin;  Albert  Stewart,  Delaware;  H. 
A.  Disert,  Franklin ;  Joseph  F.  Barton,  Ful- 
ton; Wellington  Smith,  Juniata;  H.  Eve- 
lyn Brooks,  Lackawanna;  B.  F.  Shaub, 
Lancaster ;  Wm.  B.  Bodenhorn,  Lebanon ; 
J.  O.  Kflauss,  Lehigh;  James  M.  Coughlin, 
Luzerne;  C.  S.  Riddell,  Lycoming;  Wm. 
C.  McClenahen,  Mifflin ;  A.  A.  Dinsmore, 
Monroe;  Reuben  F.  Hoffecker,  Montgom- 
ery; Franklin  C.  Derr,  Montour;  Joseph 
H.  Werner,  Northampton;  J.  R.'  Flick- 
inger.  Perry;  Anna  Buckbee,  Potter; 
George  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill;  William 
Moyer,  Snyder ;  Benton  E.  James,  Susque- 
hanna; M.  F.  Cass,  Tioga;  Hadley  B. 
Larrabee,  Wayne;  Vernet  E.  Prevost,  Wy- 
oming; David  G.  Williams,  York;  L.  B. 
Landis,  AUentown;  Dwight  N.  Lathrop, 
Carbondale;  Chas.  F.  FdSter,  Chester;  B. 
G.  Ames,  Columbia;  L.  R.  Fowler,  Dun- 
more;  Wm.  W.  Cottingham,  Easton; 
Lemuel  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg;  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Lancaster ;  J,  T.  Nitrauer,  Leba- 
non ;   Wm.  L.   Balentine,  Mahanoy  City ; 


Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown;  Harry  F. 
Leister,  Phoenixville ;  B.  F.  Patterson, 
Pottsville;  SamL  A.  Baer,  Reading;  Wm. 
F.  Harpel,  Shamokin;  G.  W.  Bartch, 
Shenandoah;  Saml.  Transeau,  Williams- 
port  ;  Sarah  W.  Starkweather,  West  Chester; 
W.  H.  Shelley,  York;  also  Profs.  G.  M. 
Phillips,  Edward  Brooks,  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
D.  C.  Thomas,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  and  B.  S. 
Potter,  Principals  of  the  Normal  schools  of 
the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Districts  respectively.  Mr.  Sheely  of 
Adams  sent  an  excuse,  sickness  having  over- 
taken him  on  his  way  to  the  Convention. 
From  Cumberland,  Ngrthumberland,  Pike, 
Sullivan  and  Union  counties,  and  the  city 
of  Scranton,  there  was  no  report. 

Mr.  Shaub :  Out  of  respect  for  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  is 
doubtless  unavoidably  detained,  I  think  we 
should  defer  the  opening  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme until  he  arrives.  In  the  meantime, 
that  we  may  be  employed,  \  propose  that 
we  choose  a  topic  for  discussion,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  of  School  Visitation. 

The  suggestion  was  put  in  the  form  of  a 
motion,  and  agreed  to,  when  Mr.  ShAb 
further  moved  that  Mr.  Ryan  be  requested 
to  open  the  discussion,  which  was  also 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  he  had  spoken  upon  this 
subject  at  previous  conventions,  and  would 
rather  hear  others  now.  He  hoped  the 
mover  would  himself  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Shaub:  I  had  no  particular  reason 
for  the  choice  of  this  subject,  except  that 
it  deserves  our  attention.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  State  Teachers'  Association,  it  was 
suggested  that  Superintendents  must  operate 
in  other  directions  than  this  if  their  aim  is 
to  strengthen  and  develop  school  sentiment. 
I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  that  idea.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  as  much  good  in  visiting 
schools  as  in  any  other  way,  and  more  than 
most  ways — indeed,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  other  way  to  reach  public 
sentiment  as  ef&ctively  as  this.  I  wish  it 
were  practicable  in  certain  counties  to  visit 
oftener.  Where  schools  are  unvisited  the 
s)^tem  is  loosened  and  weakened,  the  vital 
connection  between  schools  and  school 
officers  is  lost;  the  superintendent  cannot 
judge  his  teachers'  ability  unless  he  visits 
them  and  sees  them  at  work.  Even  a  short 
visit  enables  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  situation,  and  qualifies  him  to  advise 
teachers  and  Directors. 

Mr.  Ryan:  Visitation  is  second  to  no 
other  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  when  it 
is  efficiently  done  and  duly  appreciated.    In 
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our  locality  there  is  a  lack  of  visitation  by 
Directors,  who  offer  the  excuse  that  they  re- 
ceive no  compensation  and  cannot  afford 
the  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  change  is 
needed  in  the  Directorship.  I  would  have 
but  three  in  a  Board — President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer — ^and  the  President  should 
act  as  district  superientendent  and  be  paid 
for  so  doing.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
are  usually  competent  men,  and  so  would 
the  President  be  if  selected  in  view  of  these 
new  duties.  They  should  be  required  to 
visit  the  schools,  and  be  properly  compen- 
sated. We  need  tliis  local  supervision  and 
visitation  in  addition  to  that  of  the  county 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Woodruff :  I  endorse  the  statement 
that  we  want  short  visits  and  a  good  many 
of  them.  The  idea  prevails  that  to  be  im- 
partial, one  must  spend  the  same  length  of 
time  in  every  school.  This  mathematical 
idea  is  popular,. because  easily  demonstrated. 
I  told  my  Directors  I  should  not  feel  bound 
to  follow  that  plan  \  many  teachers  in  my 
county  are  doing  better  work  than  I  could 
do  or  tell  them  how,  and  while  we  might 
likt  to  see  each  other,  I  could  give  them  no 
help ;  I  felt  bound  to  help  those  who 
needed  it  most,  thinking  the  superintendent 
should  distribute  himself  where  he  will  do 
the  most  good.  One  need  not  eat  a  whole 
cheese  to  know  what  kind  it  is — so  we  can 
judge  of  a  teacher's  skill  and  power  without 
spending  all  day  in  a  school.  If  common 
sense,  enthusiasm,  judgment  and  conscience 
are  applied  to  this  problem,  it  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

Mr.  Shaub :  That  plan  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  teacher,  to  work  up  to  the  point 
where  the  superintendent  will  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  look  after  him.  The  advan- 
tage of  visitation  is  general  rather  than  spe- 
cific ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  good  the  visit 
does,  as  the  constant  liability  to  visitation. 

Mr.  Keck  :  Then  what  keeps  the  teacher 
£aithful  after  the  superintendent's  visit  is 
over,  and  he  is  not  expected  again  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff:  His  conscience,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  Fowler :  I  have  no  experience  as  a 
county  superintendent,  but  I  know  that  the 
superintendent's  presence  has  the  effect  of 
a  stimulus  to  teacher  and  pupil.  I  know 
of  cases  where  the  visit  was  announced  in 
advance,  and  Directors,  parents,  teachers 
and  pupils  came  together  in  the  evening 
and  listened  to  an  address  by  the  super- 
intendent, and  the  affair  created  an  en- 
thusiasm that  lasted  a  long  time  and  did 
great  good.     But  then,   some  officers  will 


drop  upon  a  school  suddenly,  sit  down, 
telling  the  teacher  to  "just  go  on,"  take 
notes,  and  leave — the  teacher  of  course  do- 
ing not  so  well  as  usual :  this  is  a  wet 
blanket  sort  of  visitation.  We  should  ob- 
serve long  enough  to  get  the  points,  then 
take  the  platform  and  illustrate  improved 
methods — do  the  work  before  the  teacher's 
eyes,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  our  know* 
ledge. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Does  the  gentleman  think 
it  well  to  notify  the  teachers  of  visitation 
in  advance?  Will  they  not  make  special 
preparation  ?     ' 

Mr.  Fowler:  I  should  certainly  notify 
the  Directors,  and  have  no  objection  to  the 
teachers  knowing  it.  Any  superintendent 
who  is  fit  for  his  place  will  detect  special 
arrangements  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Coughlin :  I  have  476  schools :  should 
I  attempt  to  visit  each  of  them,  or  spend 
my  time  where  I  deem  it  will  be  most 
valuable  ?  It  may  be  well  to  notify  in  ad- 
vance  sometimes;  but  you  often  get  £Eu:ts 
in  the  teacher's  character  by  stepping  in 
unexpectedly.  Township  meetings  are  a 
good  means  of  awakening  public  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  If  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  a  second  visit  to  every 
school,  say  a  month  after  the  first,  to  see 
what  improvement  has  been  made.  Good 
teachers  like  you  to  see  their  good  work, 
and  the  others  need  your  advice.  I  hold 
as  many  meetings  as  I  can,  putting  into  my 
work  all  of  every  day,  and  part  of  the 
nights  during  the  term;  but  no  one  man 
can  do  all  this  work — ^the  educational  forces 
must  be  organized  so  as  to  divide  the  labor. 
Many  superintendents  have  all  they  can  do, 
traveling  every  week-day  and  avoiding 
Sundays  by  extra  effort ;  and  much  needed 
work  goes  undone  at  last. 

Mr.  Shaub :  It  would  be  well  for  Normal 
school  Principals  to  spend  some  time  in 
visiting  the  country  schools — it  would  help 
them  to  impress  upon  their  teaching  classes 
right  views  of  the  work  they  are  to  do. 
Instruction  in  the  professional  classes  would 
thus  be  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of 
localities. 

Mr.  Baer:  When  a  superintendent  sees 
in  the  school  things  that  should  be  cor^ 
rected,  how,  when  and  where  should  it  be 
done  ? 

Mr.  Shaub :  TRat  is  a  delicate  matter,  and 
no  rule  can  be  given — ^it  must  be  left  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  superintendent  applied  to 
the  emergency.  He  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  community — 'the  Directors  and  the 
people,  as  weil  as  the  teachers.     There  arc 
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circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise and  indiscreet  to  take  the  platform  and 
show  how  a  given  branch  should  be  taught : 
at  other  times  it  might  work  well.  We  must 
be  very  careful  about  the  method  of  correc- 
tion, but  never  let  a  fault  pass  without  call- 
mg  attention  to  it.  But  to  give  this  help 
gracefully  the  superintendent  must  be  a 
reader ;  he  must  know  just  where  is  the  book 
or  the  article  that  will  meet  the  teacher's 
want,  and  recommend  it.  This  kind  of  help 
makes  teachers  regard  the  visiting  officer  as 
a  friend,  instead  of  one  who  comes  to  spy 
out  and  expose  faults.  A  man  who  leaves 
the  last-named  impression  upon  his  teachers 
is  unfit  for  his  position.  I  do  not  care  much 
whether  the  teachers  know  I  am  coming  or 
not ;  they  may  perhaps  fix  up  the  room  and 
its  surroundings,  but  they  cannot  deceive  an 
experienced  man  in  the  teaching,  if  he  can 
visit  frequently.  The  difficulty  is  that  many 
can  scarcely  visit  all  even  once,  working  as 
my  friend  from  Luzerne  has  described.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  our  visiting  seem  like 
espionage. 

Mr.  Coughlin :  I  hope  I  did  not  leave  that 
last  impression — an  unexpected  visit  need 
have  nothing  sneaking  about  it.  The  mild- 
est form  of  correction  is  often  a  delicate 
matter :  I  found  an  old  pupil  of  mine  doing 
inferior  work,  and  a  simple  suggestion  that 
she  visit  the  school  of  another  teacher,  who 
was  very  successful,  was  received  with  a  flood 
of  tears.  Sometimes  I  postpone  this  busi- 
ness till  the  time  comes  for  granting  certifi- 
cates, and  then  balance  the  account.  Such 
work  requires  soul  and  S3rmpathy,  as  well  as 
judgment. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  At  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1876,  an  effort  was  made  to 
change  the  law  so  as  to  make  Normal 
school  Principals  official  visitors.  They 
felt  a  delicacy  about  visiting  the  schools, 
unless  the  law  so  recognized  them,  or  re- 
quired it  of  them  as  a  duty.  Such  a  pro-* 
vision  would  open  the  way  to  cooperation 
between  the  County  Superintendents  and 
the  Normal  schools,  and  rid  our  conven- 
tions of  those  endless  Normal  school  dis- 
cussions we  have  had  in  the  past,  and 
which  arose  largely  from  misunderstanding 
each  other's  work.  It  would  be  well  in 
connection  with  the  change  of  the  law  just 
named,  to  make  it  also  the  duty  of  superin- 
tendents to  visit  Normal  schools.  About 
paying  Directors,  and  making  the  Presi- 
dent district  superintendent,  I  think,  as 
the  elections  now  are,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  a  man  would  be  chosen  who  under- 
stood schools  or  teaching.     The  personal 


equation  in  the  visitor  enters  largely  into 
the  account.  One  man  will  find  what  he 
calls  order  in  a  wooden  school,  made  so 
by  repression  instead  of  education.  Or  if  a 
man  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  differs  with 
the  superintendent  about  methods,  there 
will  be  endless  disagreements,  and  the 
teacher  will  not  know  what  to  do.  The 
President  is  the  teacher's  employer,  the 
superintendent  controls  his  certificate — 
whom  shall  he  follow?  In  this  case,  the 
multitude  of  counselors  is  not  productive 
of  wisdom.  If  we  are  to  have  evidence  of 
qualification  accompanying  the  demand  for 
compensation,  then  there  will  be  some 
force  in  the  suggestion.  A  better  remedy 
is  for  a  township  or  two  or  three  townships 
aggregating  twenty  schools  to  elect  an 
additional  teacher,  to  visit  and  supervise 
the  others.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that  kind  of  law;  it  would  work 
harmoniously  with  what  we  have. 

Mr  Bartch :  When  there  is  a  proper  state 
of  feeling  between  teachers  and  superinten- 
dent, there  will  be  little  trouble;  and  that 
condition  is  more  readily  reached  by  judi- 
cious visitation  than  in  any  other  way. 
What  passes  between  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent by  way  .of  reproof  or  correction 
should  be  private — it  is  not  best  for  the 
people  to  know  that  a  teacher  does  not  do 
well;  he  will  then  lose  his  influence,  and 
will  do  worse.  While  you  work  with  a 
teacher  stand  by  him;  if  he  does  very 
wrong,  report  him  to  his  Directors.  Teach- 
ers suffer  much  injustice  from  criticism  in 
the  presence  of  the  school.  Sending  one 
teacher,  to  visit  the  school  of  another  is  a 
delicate  matter ;  you  risk  developing  personal 
animosities,  and  lay  yourself  open  to  sus- 
picion of  favoritism.  We  allow  our  teachers 
to  obtain  orders  permitting  them  to  visit 
one  another,  on  application  at  institute,  and 
the  plan  works  well.  Much  depends  on 
how  the  superintendent  talks  to  the  teacher 
— sometimes  we  talk  too  much,  and  do  too 
little  work,  when  we  visit  schools.  If  you 
step  in  when  not  expected,  a  single  glance 
will  take  in  a  great  deal.  Do  not  talk  unless 
you  have  something  to  say. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Higbee  and  Deputies 
Houck  and  Lindsey  arrived,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  applause/. 

Mr.  Shaub:  As  the  Normal  School  Prin- 
cipals are  invited  to  this  Convention,  I  hope 
we  shall  hear  from  them  on  this  question. 

Prof.  Thomas:  I  think  the  suggestion 
that  Normal  School  Principals  should  be 
required  or  expected  to  visit  the  schools,  is 
a  valuable  one  :  we  should  thus  see  to  Wiat 
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work  the  teachers  must  give  special  attention, 
and  shape  their  preparation  accordingly. 
I  suppose,  even  without  formal  authority,  it 
cannot  be  out  of  place  to  visit  our  own 
pupils  who  are  teaching,  and  make  such 
suggestions  as  we  may  think  needful. 

Prof.  Brooks :  I  also  fully  approve  the 
suggestions  of  Messrs.  Shaub  and  Buehrle. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Principals 
to  see  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  the  prevalent  faults  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, which  could  be  met  by  special  in- 
struction. We  ought  to  leam  wherever 
and  whatever  we  can  about  the  require- 
ments of  a  thoroughly-trained  teacher.  But 
our  duties  are  already  onerous,  and  not 
much  of  this  work  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Some  of  us  are  greatly  helped  by 
remembering  our  own  early  blunders ;  and 
we  also  draw  from  our  pupils  their  exper- 
ience. There  are  few  of  our  graduates  who 
have  not  had  more  or  less  experience  in 
actual  teaching,  and  we  utilize  the  practical 
knowledge  they  have  gained  by  drawing  it 
out  in  the  teaching  class.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  suggestion  that 
superintendents  should  visit  the  Normal 
schools;  they  are  always  welcome,  and 
their  presence  would  be  a^  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  us.  Mr.  Buehrle  verifies 
his  words  in  his  works,  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  see  hfm.  As  we  know  each  other 
better^  old  misunderstandings  wilP  pass 
away;  they  are  disappearing,  and  we  are 
glad  to  meet  our  old  opponents  halfway. 

Mr.  Baer  vacated  the  chair,  and  on 
motion  of  Prof.  Waller,  Dr.  Higbee  was 
elected  President  of  the  body.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pyott  was  named  for  Secretary,  but  excused 
himself  from  serving,  when  Supt.  Shelley, 
of  York  borough,  was  unanimously  chosen. 
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TUESDAY   AFTERNOON. 


THE  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock,  and 
after  roll-call  the  regular  programme 
was  taken  up,  the  first  paper  being  read  by 
Supt..  Woodruff,  on  the  subject  of 

CERTIFICATES    AND   DIPLOMAS. 

The  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  provides  for 
five  grades  of  certificates,  generally  known  as 
the  provisional  certificate,  the  professional  cer- 
tificate, the  permanent  certificate,  the  Normal 
School  certificate,  and  the  Normal  School 
diploma.  The  conditions  on  which  each  shall 
be  granted  are  as  clearly  stated  in  the  law  as 
seems  practicable  ;  and  if  our  system  of  ascer- 
taining and  declaring  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  is  not  reasonably  satisfactory,  it  must 
be  either  because  the  public  is  unreasonable,  or 


because  of  defective  administration  on  the  part 
of  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  rests ;  and 
for  the  cure  of  these  there  are  no  specifics  exr 
cept  general  advancement  in  intelligence  and 
integrity. 

But  after  twenty-eight  years  of  experience 
and  educational  advancement  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  county  superintendency,  and  more 
than  half  of  that  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  grades  of  certificates  as  they  now  stand, 
the  question  may  fairly  arise  whether  some  im- 
provement cannot  be  made  in  ascertaining  and 
certifying  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Against  the  provisional  certificate,  and  all 
that  it  implies,  tne  following  objections  may  be 
urged : 

1.  The  conditions  on  which  it  is  granted  are 
not  sufficiently  defined,  but  depend  entirely  on 
the  judgment  of  the  county  superintendent ; 
manv  think  on  his  whim. 

The  law  requires  a  "  fair  knowledge  '*  of  the 
specified  branches.  The  county  superintendent, 
after  examination,  decides  this  question  in  the 
case  of  each  candidate  examined.  He  may 
make  mistakes;  but  somebody  must  decide. 
The  county  superintendent  ^ight  be  aided  if  he 
were  furnished  with  a  uniform  list  of  questions, 
sent  out  by  the  State  Department  to  all  the 
county  superintendents  in  the  State,  with  in- 
structions that  a  certain  per  cent,  of  correct 
answers  would  constitute  a  minimum  standard. 

If  it  could  be  made  practicable,  it  might  be 
desirable  in  lieu  of  a  minimum  standard  to 
have  a  court  of  appeal  at  a  supplementary  ex- 
amination, at  which  two  professional  teachers 
of  the  proper  county,  designated  by  the  State 
superintendent,  should  assist  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  tlie  agreement  of  any  two  of  the 
three  be  conclusive. 

2.  Another  objection  is  that  the  provisional 
certificate  requires  as  a  sine  qua  non,  an  exam- 
ination in  the  theory  of  teaching.  It  is  well- 
known  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  attempted 
examination  in  this  branch  is  not  only  a  failure, 
but  a  farce.  It  is  rarely  that  even  our  Normal 
graduates  show  any  familiarity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  psychology  and  philosophy  that  must 
underlie  the  science — ^the  nascent  science — of 
teaching  ;  and  on  examination  even  they  seldom 
do  more  than  to  recite  from  memory  a  few  defi- 
nitions and  remarks  that  they  have  "  crammed  ** 
as  a  part  of  the  "  coiu^e."  Indeed,  so  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  they  are  never  examined 
on  the  science  of  teaching.  They  are  examined 
in  regard  to  what  they  remember  of  the  words 
used  by  a  certain  author  or  lecturer  who  has 
been  their  authority  on  this  subject.  If  they 
remember  these  words,  they  do  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  "  pass."  If,  through  loss 
of  sleep  and  anxiety,  they  lose  the  words,  all  is 
lost,  and  they  "  fail."  It  this  is  true  of  Normal 
graduates — and  it  is — what  can  we  expect  of 
most  who  apply  for  a  provisional  certificate  ? 
Many  of  them  have  no  distinct  idea  of  what  the 
word  theory  means,  or  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  senses.  Test  a 
class,  and  see  the  result. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  requirement  induces 
teachers  to  read  more  on  the  science  of  teaching 
than  they  otherwise  would.  Granted.  But  the 
undeniable  facts  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  coun- 
ty superintendent,  under  his  oath  of  office,  and 
the  wording  of  the  law  that  '*  No  teacher  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall  receive  from  a  county, 
city  Or  borough  superintendent  a  certificate  as  a 
teacher,  who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  *  *  * 
the  theory  of  teaching.'*  If  the  law  required 
an  examination  in  methods  of  teaching  it  could 
be  more  practicably  carried  out,  and  with  more 
satisfaction  to  the  superintendent,  and  more 
profit  to  the  teacher. 

3.  A  third  objection  to  this  certificate  is  that 
it  can  not  be  renewed  without  are-examination. 
This  requirement  imposes  an  unlimited  amount 
of  labor  on  the  superintendent,  and  occasions 
endless  work,  worry  and  dissatisfaction  to  both 
teachers  and  directors,  with  litde  or  no  good  as 
the  result.  If  the  figures  in  the  certificate  were 
set  aside,  and  the  grade  of  the  certificate  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is 
given,  and  the  superintendent  permitted  to  re- 
new it  for  a  year,  some  advantages  would  be 
gained,  and  some  embarrassments  avoided. 

Professional  Certificates. — ^These  denote  good 
scholarship  and  professional  success  on  the  part 
of  the  holder ;  and,  on  these  two  conditions,  are 
given  at  the  option  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent; and  by  triennial  renewal,  can  be  kept  alive 
by  him  indefinitely.  They  must  certify  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  required 
in  the  provisional  certificate,  but  generally  have 
in  addition  a  number  of  the  higher  branches. 
The  only  objection  we  have  heard  urged  against 
this  certificate  is  that  it  can  be  readily  used  by 
the  county  superintendent  as  a  bribe  to  secure 
a  re-election.  This  has  been  done,  we  are  in- 
formed, by  giving  these  certificates  to  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  certain  directors.  If  re-elected 
these  certificates  would  be  renewed,  and  the 
unworthy  teachers  escape  examination,  and 
carry  about,  and  draw  a  higher  grade  of  salary 
on  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  fraudulent 
certificate.  If  these  certificates  were  given  pub- 
licly at  the  county  institute',  or  notice  were  pub-, 
licly  given,  it  would  do  much  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger in  this  direction. 

Permanent  Certificates, — These  ar.e  granted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on 
the  recommendation  of  school  boards,  approved 
by  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  commit- 
tee of  teachers  elected  at  the  annual  county  in- 
stitute. There  are  several  objections  to  this 
certificate  as  now  granted. 

1.  First,  no  grade  of  scholarship  is  prescribed 
beyond  that  for  the  professional  certificate.  A 
teacher  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  higher 
br&nches,  and  yet  hold  a  permanent  certificate, 
and  be  on  an  equality  with  a  Normal  school 
graduate  of  two  years'  experience. 

2.  Another  objection  is  th\t  the  conditions  do 
not  impose  a  sufficient  test.  If  directors  have 
employed  teachers  for  three  years,  they  will  sure- 
ly recommend  them  for  permanent  certificates 
when  Solicited  to  do  so  by  the  teachers  them- 
sdves.  Then  the  request  comes  to  the  county 
superintendent  for  indorsement.     If  he  refuses 


to  indorse,  he  seems  to  be  setting  up  a  standard 
higher  than  the  law  requires,  and  also  seems  to 
be  placing  his  judgment,  based  on  a  few  short 
visits  to  the  school,  above  the  judgment  of  the 
directors,  ostensibly  based  on  monthly  observa- 
tion for  three  yeS.rs.  So  he  signs.  There  is  but 
one  ordeal  more — the  committee.  Did  a  com- 
mittee ever  refuse  to  indorse  ?  It  may  have 
been  done :  if  it  has,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 
It  has  been  true  that  teachers  anxious  for  perma- 
nent certificates  have  been  very  anxious  and 
active  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  election  of 
a  committee  favorable  to  a  low  standard. 

3.  This  certificate  is'also  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  can  be  readily  used  by  the  county  super- 
intendent to  secure  his  re-election.  But  as  all 
certificates  can  be  so  used,  the  danger  is  only 
one  of  degree. 

Normal  School  Certificates. — This  certificate 
is  obtained  after  a  tedious  examination  by  the 
appointed  board  of  examiners,  and  is  good  for 
two  years.  This  board  consists  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  or  deputy,  two 
principals  of  Normal  schools,  and  two  county 
superintendents  of  the  proper  Normal  district. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  theory  of  this  cer- 
tificate, unless  it  be  to  its  limitation.  But  that 
point  is  doubtful.  Many  good  lawyers  hold 
that  it  is  permanent.  The  make-up  of  the 
examining  board  is  far  from-  b^ing  satisfac- 
tory, as  the  principal  of  a  school  will  always 
vote  for  his  own  graduates  ;  the  principal  of  the 
other  Normal  school  will  not  be  "  hard  '*  on  the 
candidates,  as  his  graduating  class  must  pass 
under  the  scrutiny  of  this  same  board,  perhaps; 
with  simply  a  change  of  the  two  county  super- 
intendents. The  member  of  the  board  fur- 
nished by  the  State  department  may  be  a  man 
who,  however  competent,  may  have  had  but 
little  recent  experience  in  connection  with  com- 
mon school  studies. 

The  examination  is  seldom  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  branches  is  so  great,  the  results  to 
the  candidates  are,  in  their  estimation,  so  mo- 
mentous, that  many  are  entirely  prostrated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  and  are  passed  on 
sympathy,  or  on  the  word  of  their  instructors. 
The  proper  remedy  for  this  is  to  require  such  a 
thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  candi- 
dates as  will  gready  relieve  their  embarrass- 
ment, and  then  take  a  week  for  the  examina- 
tion. 

Normal  Diplomas. — These  are  granted  to 
Normal  graduates,  after  two  years  experience  in 
teaching,  on  the  recommendation  of  school 
boards,  indorsed  by  the  county  superintendent. 
Here  too  the  theory  is  good  enough,  if  all 
parties  are  competent  and  faithful.  But  some 
teachers,  after  graduation,  seem  to  seek  inferior 
schools  where  utter  failure  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible,  and  "  put  in  "  two  years  of  perhaps 
six  months  each.  School  boards  will  of  course 
recommend,  and  almost  always  superintendents 
indorse,  and  then  the  teacher  is  provided  with 
a  certificate,  which  is  "to  be  received  as  full 
evidence  of  practical  qualification  to  teach  in 
any  part  of  tne  State  without  frirther  examina- 
tion. '  In  practice  the  two  years'  experience  in^ 
teaching  is  a  farce,  and  only  proves  an  annoy- 
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ance  and  torture  to  all  parties  acting  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  full  diploma  might  as  well 
be  given  on  examination. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
present  system  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Are  any  changes  desirable  .and  necessary  ? 
We  suggest  the  following  : 

I.  Let  there  be  two  grades  of  provisional  cer- 
tificates ;  the  first  for  one  year,  and  the  second 
for  two  years.  Omit  the  figures,  and  "  Theory 
of  Teaching,"  but  substitute  in  the  second  grade 
"Art  of  Teaching,"  and  allow  indorsement  for 
one  year  when  necessary,  but  never  a  re-indorse- 
ment. 

II.  Let  the  professional  certificate  remain  as 
at  present,  but  require  that  in  some  way  public 
notice  shall  be  given  when  and  to  whom  it  is 
granted. 

III.  Let  permanent  certificates  be  granted  on 
the  recommendation  of  county  superintendents, 
and  after  examination,  by  the  same  authority 
that  grants  Normal  school  diplomas. 

IV.  Let  students  graduate  from  State  Normal 
schools  after  completing  satisfactorily  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  (which  may  be  made  as 
thorough  as  desired),  as  the^  do  from  the  schools 
of  law,  medicine  or  divimiy,  and  go  forth  to 
take  dieir  chances  in  the  world  among  their 
peers. 

V.  Let  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  some  other 
State  authority,  appoint  six  educational  commis- 
sioners, who  shall  hold  their  office  for  three 
years;  two  new  ones  being  appointed  every 
year,  as  boards  of  school  directors  are  now  or- 
ganized and  continued.  Let  these  commission- 
ers, together  with  the  principal  of  each  Normal 
school,  constitute  a  board  tor  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  graduation,  fi-om  that  school, 
and  have  power  to  grant  full  diplomas.  They 
could  also  examine  at  the  same  time,  or  at  a 
separate  meeting,  all  candidates  for  permanent 
certificates,  who  are  recommended  by  county 
superintendents. 

These  commissioners  should  have  a  salary  of 
about  $2,000  each  per  annum, .  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction should  also  be  required  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  annual  county  teachers'  institutes 
without  charge  to  the  county,  except  for  ex- 
penses. Six  commissioners  in  eleven  weeks 
could  supply  a  week's  instruction  to  every  county 
in  the  State ;  and  something  like  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  progressive  educational  work  could  be 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  cost  to  the  State  of  all  this  institute  and  ex- 
amination labor  would  be  about  $15,000. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  take  up  the 
changes  suggested  item  by  item,  and  the 
first  item  was  read. 

Mr.  Patterson:  The  report  admits  that 
the  present  system  is  right  in  theory,  but 
charges  Superintendents  with  dishonestly 
using  their  power  over  certificates  for  polit- 
ical purposes;  yet  it  opens  up  another 
grand  chance  for  the  same  corrupt  practice 
by  making  an  additional  grade  of  certifi- 


cate— ^and  another  by  leaving  the  figures  off 
the  certificate,  and  giving  us  a  chance  to 
choose  a  favorite  class.  Of  course  we  in 
the  cities  do  not  have  the  trouble  with  ex- 
amination that  the  county  officers  do.  A 
good  rule  to  ensure  impartiality  is  to 
number  the  papers,  and  know  no  names. 
Mr.  Woodruff  s,two-year  certificate  must  be 
based  on  some  system  of  grading,  and  how 
will  he  do  it  after  discarding  the  figures  ? 
I  agree  that  we  don't  need  ''Theory  of 
Teaching'*  tacked  on  to  the  certificate. 
Perhaps  our  Normal  school  brethren  had 
that  put  on  to  puzzle  superintendents.  It 
might  as  well  be  left  off.  In  practice  the 
mark  is  averaged  from  the  other  branches. 

Mr.  Shaub :  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
annual  examination,  but  as  the  law' stands 
I  have  no  option.  I  think  the  Superin- 
tendent should  have  the  privilege  of  renew- 
ing any  certificate  that  comes  properly  be- 
fore him.  But  I  do  not  see  what  would  be 
gained  by  these  two  grades.  Examination 
is  a  stimulus,  and  when  properly  conducted 
the  teachers  will  not  object.  It  would  be 
good  for  us  all  to  be  examined  frequently. 
I  believe  the  figures  are  also  a  stimulus; 
they  cannot  be  mathematically  correct,  but 
they  are  an  advantage.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  might  not  renew  or  re-endorse  a 
certificate  when  in  our  judgment  it  is  right. 
We  should  substitute  science  of  teaching  for 
"  theory'* — ^and  this  should  be  the  burden 
of  the  examination  after  the  teacher  has 
mastered  the  branches,  and  on  this  subject 
we  should  hold  our  teachers  to  strict  ac- 
count. It  is  of  more  consequence  that 
they  know  how  to  present  a  subject  than 
how  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  in  arithme- 
tic. Here  we  get  at  the  artistic  element — 
we  touch  the  inner,  life  of  the  subject.  We 
t^ould  profit  by  giving  less  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  branches,  and  more  to  the  sci- 
ence of  teaching. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  I  think  we  should  recom- 
mend that  provisional  certificates  be  limited 
to  five  years.  If  the  holder  cannot  get 
beyond  that  grade  in  that  time,  he  should 
be  dropped.  The  "provisional"  is  a  mere 
make  shift,  a  choice  of  evils.  If  the  time 
were  limited,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to 
get  beyond  the  eternal  examination.  We 
ought  to  get  away  from  the  provisional  en- 
tirely as  soon  as  we  can,  and  limiting  its 
life  to  five  years  will  work  in  that  direction, 
and  help  to  place  the  profession  on  a 
proper  basis. 

Mr.  Coughlin  :  It  would  be  an  advantage 
if  the  provisional  could  not  be  renewed. 
Directors  consider  it  evidence  of  teaching 
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ability,  which  it  is  not.  We  want  some 
standard  of  professional  knowledge.  I  am 
in  favor  of  having  a  certificate  of  scholar- 
ship, good  for  one  year  only,  and  then  ad- 
mitting the  holder  to  a  professional  exami- 
nation, on  which  the  professional  certificate 
should  be  issued.  Of  course  we  cannot 
reach  this  at  once,  because  we  have  not  the 
teachers;  but  we  should  work  toward  it. 
Then  we  and  the  teachers  sbould  be  relieved 
of  examination  on  the  branches  their  first 
year  and  have  only  professional  work  for 
the  next.  For  the  present,  we  might  be 
empowered  to  renew  the  provisional  with- 
out re-examination. 

Mr.  Shaub:  The  law  proposed  would 
help  the  Superintendent  in  the  direction  of 
provisional  certificates.  But  there  are  teach- 
ers who  have  passed  on  the  branches,  yet  to 
whom  we  cannot  give  a  professional,  because 
their  teaching  ability  is  not  satisfactory. 
This  would  save  the  useless  labor  of  re- 
examining them. 

Mr.  Coughlin:  We  want  a  law  that  we 
need  not  stretch. 

Dr.  Brooks ;  I  cannot  see  the  advantage 
of  the  two  grades  of  'provisionals.  The 
"theory  of  teaching"  on  the  present  form 
is  unhappily  worded — it  was  intended,  of 
course,  to  cover  both  science  and  art,  and 
might  be  properly  changed  to  ^^  methods  of 
teaching."  Page's  division  into  theory 
and  practice  was  appropriate  perhaps  when 
he  made  it,  but  is  not  so  now ;  for  teaching 
is  to-day  more  than  a  nascent  science — 
many  of  its  principles  are  well  established, 
and  teachers  should  be  familiar  with  these 
and  with  methods  based  upon  them. 

Mr.  Baer :  We  are  apt  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  technical  expressions.  The  im- 
portant thing  is,  Can  the  teacher  go  into  a 
school  and  do  the  work  well  ? 

Mr.  Houck  :  The  greatest  obstacle  to  our 
getting  better  teachers  is  the  low  grade  of 
these  provisionals.  Superintendents  give 
certificates  full  of  3's,  4*s  and  5*3,  and  the 
holders  go  before  Directors,  who  look  no 
farther  than  the  fact  of  holding  a  certifi- 
cate, and  so  getting  within  the  law.'  The 
Department  has  done  well  in  lopping  off 
the  4  and  5.  If  we  make  two  grades  of  pao- 
visionals,  the  lower  grade  will  be  worth  less 
than'  now.  Too  many  unworthy  applicants 
are  admitted,  and  I  believe  in  placing  a 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  profession ;  we 
will  experience  the  benefit  all  the  way  up. 
It  it  the  duty  of  Superintendents  to  force 
Directors  to  pay  for  good  teachers,  by  keep- 
ing the  cheap  ones  out  of  the  business ;  and 
they  can  do  it  by  making  certificates  scarce. 


What  is  needed  is  raising  the  grade  at  the 
bottom,  and  excluding  the  noble  army  of  • 
incompetents.  You,  gentlemen,  are  our 
only  safeguard  at  this  point ;  and  you  should 
require  all  applicants  to  come  up  to  a  fair 
grade,  or  give  them  no  certificate  at  all. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  :  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Houck*s  advanced  position.  I  sympathize 
with  the  Superintendent  from  Luzerne;  as 
he  says,  we  have  not  the  teachers,  and  on 
this  basis  we. can't  get  them.  If  a  Super- 
intendent's term  lasted  ten  years,  the  high- 
grade  plan  might  work ;  but  let  one  of  us 
try  it,  and  at  the  next  election  the  Direc- 
tors would  make  him  scarcer  than  Mr. 
Houck  wants  us  to  make  teachers.  We 
naturally  consult  the  preferences  of  Direc- 
tors ;  and  if  we  don't  they  will  find  some 
one  who  will,  and  where  is  tjie  gain  to  the 
schools?  Our  compulsion  of  Directors 
would  last  just  until  an  election — then  it 
would  stop  promptly.  I  believe  in  yearly 
examination  of  the  holders  of  provisionals ; 
but  I  am  opposed  to  some  features  of  that 
certificate.  In  the  same  class  we  may  have 
a  graduate  fresh  from  high  school,  who 
passes  a  good  examination  on  everything 
but  '*  theory,"  while  a  teacher  of  eighteen 
years*  successful  experience  does  inferior 
work  in  the  branches :  as  the  law  stands,  we 
must  grade  according  to  the  papers  pre- 
sented, and  the  boy  gets  the  best  certificate 
— ^which  is  injustice.  I  approve  the  sugges- 
tion of  limiting  the  provisional  to  a  certain 
number  of  years;  and  also  of  having  one 
certificate  for  scholarship  and  another  after 
two  years'  experience  on  a  professional 
basis,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  provis- 
ional as  it  now  exists.  I  think  the  law  as  it 
is  is  better  than  if  we  had  power  to  renew 
without  examination — that  power  would  be 
liable  to  abuse.  I  think  we  should  retain 
the  figures,  to  enable  Directors  who  do  con- 
sider the  grade  of  certificates  to  ascertain 
the  Superintendent's  valuation — ^and  there 
are  many  cases  where  this  counts.  The 
suggestions  of  Messrs.  Shaub  and  Brooks 
are  good,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  their 
application. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shaub,  speeches  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  sessions  were  lim- 
ited to  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Bartch:  A  superintendent  can  do 
much  good  by  announcing  in  advance  when 
he  intends  to  raise  the  standard.  I  began 
at  Shenandoah  with  40  applicants  for  17 
positions,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
poorly  qualified.  I  knew  that  the  lower 
grade  certificates  must  be  cut  off,  and  began 
to  work  up.     When   we   began,   the    old 
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teachers  had  just  been  re-elected,  and  there 
« was  one  permanent  certificate,  all  the  others 
provisional — now  have  but  one  provisional, 
all  the  others  having  qualified  themselves  as 
"to  scholarship.  We  must  not  expect  to 
make  great  changes  all  at  once ;  we  have  all 
sorts  of  people  to  deal  with,  and  it  takes  a 
few  years  to  get  results. 

Mr.  Ryan :  In  counties  where  there  are 
two  sessions,  there  would  be  an  advantage 
in  granting  provisionals  for  less  than  a  year. 
We  have  done  it,  and  it  has  worked  well. 
We  should  not  renew  without  examination, 
but  the  law  does  not  prescribe  how  much  we 
shall  examine — gentlemen  should  remember 
that  when  they  know  the  teacher  and  his 
work.  I  see  no  advantage  in  striking  off 
the  4  and  5 — ^we  will  simply  re-arrange  the 
grade,  and  what  is  now  5  will  be  3,  and  3 
will  be  2. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Do  you  think  it  legal  to 
issue  six  months'  provisionals  ? 

Mr.  Ryan :  I  think  Dr.  Wickersham  de- 
cided we  might  make  them  for  any  time  less 
than  a  year,  but  not  longer. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  have  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple just  indicated  regarding  examination. 
I  remember  once  asking  a  lady  one  ques- 
tion in  each  branch  while  an  audience  was 
leaving  the  hall,  and  so  getting  around  the 
law.  That  shoiild  not  be  necessary,  and 
we  should  have  discretion  to  renew  when 
we  know  the  facts,  as  I  did  in  the  case 
named.  Mr.  Houck  thinks  the  two  grades 
proposed  would  grade  us  down;  I  think 
just  the  reverse.  My  suggestion  contem- 
plates three  grades  —  the  certificate  of 
scholarship  to  take  the  place  of  the  pro- 
visional, the  professional  to  be  based  on 
proficiency  in  teaching,  and  the  Normal 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  at  the  top.  We 
all  have  good  teachers  who  cannot  make  a 
good  certificate  on  the  figure  basis.  One 
of  the  best  primary  teachers  in  my  county 
stretched  my  conscience  to  pass  her  on  any 
system  of  grading — yet  we  had  both  to  be 
tortured  every  year.  The  figures  bother 
me  in  other  ways.  Here  is  a  teacher  who 
earns  i  in  writing,  i  in  spelling,  and  a 
third  I  in  something  else — you  would 
hardly, reject  three  I's,  yet  plenty  who  can 
make  them  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  language  or  arithmetic  to  teach.  The 
suggestion  to  strike  off  a  provisional  after 
^y^  years  is  cruel  and  unnecessary;  there 
are  many  teachers  doing  good  work  who 
have  not  the  stuff  of  which  scholars  are 
made.  It  is  not  wise  to  exclude  them.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bosh  uttered 
about  "the  science  of  teaching.*'     If  there 


were  some  competent  person  to  examine 
us  superintendents  down  to  the  bottom  of 
mental  philosophy,  I  would  submit  to  the 
inevitable  personal  humiliation  in  order  to 
see  what  consummate  dunces  we  should 
make  of  ourselves.  In  my  student  days  I 
stood  high  in  the  mental  philosophy  class, 
but  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  don't  know 
much  yet.  There  may  be  a  science  of 
family  government,  or  a  science  of  making 
love;  but  who  follows  it  out?  The  good 
mother  can't  tell  you  how  she  trains  her 
child — ^her  warm  heart  melts  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  difficult  questions:  so  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm  often  serves  a  similar 
purpose.  Teachers*  methods  are  often 
governed  by  principles  that  have  never 
been  clearly  defined  in  their  own  minds; 
and  plenty  of  good  teachers  come  before 
us  for  professional  certificates  who  don't 
know  what  science  means,  as  applied  to 
this  subject — what  they  know  are  methods 
of  instruction.  If  we  are  to  pass  only 
those  who  can  stand  an  examination  in 
mental  philosophy,  where  will  our  teachers 
come  from? 

Mr.  Buehrle :  I  think  the  five  years  limi- 
tation is  the  best  place  to  improve  the  law. 
Law  is  of  general  application,  and  cannot 
provide  for  every  individual  case :  even  the 
Almighty's  laws  sometimes  affect  the  indi- 
vidual injuriously,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
do  better.  Not  all  of  these  supposed  excep- 
tions will  drop  out — a  large  proportion  will 
work  up  to  the  higher  grade ;  the  Normal 
schools  will  be  full  of  students.  No  doubt 
some  good  teachers  were  dropped  when  the 
superintend ency  was  first  adopted,  and  that 
helped  the  opposition ;  but  who  doubts  that 
the  schools  at  large  were  benefited  ?  The 
''provisional"  teachers  are  only  appren- 
tices, and  five  years'  apprenticeship  is  long 
enough.  In  the  towns  lazy  teachers  often 
hang  on  for  years  "by  the  skin  of  their 
teeth,"  and  if  the  Superintendent  attempts 
to  disturb  them  he  raises  a  storm — and  some- 
times, leaving  himself  out  of  the  question, 
it  may  not  be  advisable  in  the  interests  of 
the  schools  that  the  storm  should  be  raised. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  science  of  teach- 
ing, why  have  we  Normal  schools  ?  If  ex- 
perience is  incommunicable,  where  is  the 
place  for  institutions  which  profess  to  teach 
people  how  to  teach  ?  I  believe  there  is  a 
science  of  mind,  and  deduced  from  that,  a 
science  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Weiss :  I  have  heard  no  argument  of 
any  force  in  favor  of  dropping  the  figures 
from  the  certificate.*  The  teachers  want  to 
know  where  they  are  weak,  and  directors 
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want  to  see  how  the  certificate  averages.  I 
am  in  favor  of  leaving  the  law  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Balentine  :  I  do  not  understand  some 
things  that  have  been  said  in  reference  to 
the  science  of  teaching.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  some  things  about  teaching  have 
become  known  and  fixed ;  therefore  there  is 
a  system.  If  this  knowledge  is  held  together 
in  organic  connection,  then  there  is  a 
science.  Should  not  the  teacher  know 
these  things,  no  matter  where  he  gets  the 
knowledge?  Had  I  known  some  things 
earlier,  it  would  have  saved  blunders.  It  is 
of  more  value  to  know  the  why  than  the  how 
— principles  are  worth  more  than  methods. 

Mr.  Cass:  You  cannot  teach  what  you 
do  not  know;  but  many  a  teacher  carries 
along  a  branch  which  he  is  studying,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  ahead  of  his  class  and 
doing  successful  work.  But  if  a  teacher 
after  fivt  years  of  that  kind  of  work  cannot 
pass  to  the  next  grade,  he  ought  to  be 
dropped.  I  examine  in  methods  for  the 
mark  in  "theory.** 

Dr.  Brooks:  I  think  we  should  always 
formulate  the  conclusions  reached,  and  we 
have  made  mistakes  heretofore  by  not  doing 
so;  therefore,  I  now  move  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  provisional  certificates  should 
remain  as  it  now  stands. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  defeating  the 
first  proposition  of  the  paper,  and  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  till  evening. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


SEVERAL  gentlemen  present  were  given 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  session,  and  others  at  various 
times,  of  whom  the  following  is  a  list : 
Mr.  A.  M.  Kellogg,  of  N.  Y.  School 
Journal;  Profs.  Thos.  W.  Bevan,  of  Hazle- 
ton;  D.  I.  Bruner,  Reading;  C.  F.  Steven- 
son, Forty-fort,  Luzerne  county;  Drs.  De 
Long,  Richards,  and  Dimm;  Rev.  Lein- 
bach ;  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  JoumaL 

The  second  item  of  Mr.  Woodruff** s 
paper  was  read. 

Mr.  Nitrauer:  I  think  there  should  be 
two  classes  of  certificates  granted,  exempt- 
ing teachers  from  examination  when  they 
have  once  passed  satisfactorily.  In  towns 
where  the  schools  are  graded,  there  should 
be  one  certificate  for  the  primary  and 
secondary,  and  another  for  the  higher 
grade. 


Mr.  Cottingham :  Why  should  this  pub- 
licity be  required,  and  how  would  the 
author  of  the  paper  give  his  notice  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff":  I  should  proclaim  it  at 
County  Institute,  or  print  it  in  the  news- 
papers. The  object  is  to  prevent  certifi- 
cates being  given  privately  and  unworthily, 
which  it  is  said  has  been  done  just  before 
an  electioA.  This  abuse  would  be  rare 
if  the  grade  was  conferred  in  public ;  pub- 
lic opinion  would  then  hold  us  to  a  higher 
standard. 

Mr.  Coughlin :  Superintendents  may 
have  been  unjustly  charged  with  this. 
Teachers  who  think  they  are  prepared  will 
very  naturally  be  anxious  to  pass  their 
grade  before  a  possible  change  of  super- 
intendent, and  consequent  change  of 
standard. 

Mr.  Harvey:  It  seems  to  be  suggested 
that  some  of  us  are  not  as  honest  as  we  ought 
to  be.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  such 
a  suspicion  as  the  one  just  indicated  might 
be  entertained,  and  I  should  have  been  as 
likely  to  grant  professionals  before  election 
as  at  any  other  time.  I  think,  now  that  my 
attention  is  directed  to  it,  that  is  a  proper  time 
to  give  them;  the  outgoing  officer  knows 
better  who  ought  to  have  them  than  his 
successor.  I  think  the  professional  certifi- 
cate should  contain  some  additional  branches 
— ours  is  the  only  State  that  gives  a  second 
grade  upon  the  same  branches.  It  would 
be  well  to  add  Single-entry  Book-Keeping, 
Physical  Geography,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Physiology.  I  would 
also  make  the  qualification  for  the  permanent 
certificate  or  State  diploma  still  higher. 

Mr.  Weiss :  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
a  special  examination  for  the  professional 
grade? 

Mr.  Fowler :  What  we  want  is  to  make 
the  provisional  certificate  evidence  of  schol- 
arship, and  the  professional  of  successful 
teaching. 

Mr.  Foose :  It  would  be  well,  if  possible, 
to  fix  a  uniform  standard  for  professional  cer- 
tificates. They  are  given  in  some  places  with 
little  regard  to  either  scholarship  or  profi- 
ciency in  teaching ;  while  in  other  places  the 
examination  is  very  rigid.  They  should  be 
given  with  care  and  caution,  because  they 
are  virtually  permanent.  The  more  there 
are  of  them  the  less  their  value,  and  prob- 
ably the  easier  they  will  be  obtained.  There 
should  be  a  uniform  standard  all  over  the 
State. 

Mr.  Dinsmore :  If  the  professional  certifi- 
cate contained  the  additional  branches 
named  by  Mr.  Harvey,  I  should  approve  of 
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it ;  but  I  do  not  as  it  is.  A  teacher  who  de- 
serves a  high-grade  certificate  should  be 
ready  and  willing  to  be  examined  on  those 
subjects. 

Mr.  Shaub:  The  law  now  requires  a 
teacher  to  have  upon  his  certificate  every 
branch  that  he  teaches ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  to  examine  him  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  :  Suppose  a  young  man  in- 
troduces a  branch  into  his  school  that  is  not 
on  his  certificate,  and  the  directors  permit 
and  approve  it — what  ought  I  to  do?  I 
know  of  such  a  case. 

Dr.  Higbee :  A  teacher  may  do  it,  and 
directors  may  permit  it ;  but  it  is  clearly  il- 
legal. 

Mr.  Harvey:  Several  teachers  in  my 
county  are  doing  good  practical  work  in 
botany  and  other  subjects  upon  which  they 
have  never  been  examined. 

Dr.  Brooks:  Do  I  understand  that  the 
law  forbids  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
botany,  for  instance,  unless  the  teacher  has 
passed  an  examination  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Shaub :  The  law  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  a  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  any 
branch  not  named  on  the  certificate.  [The 
law  on  the  point  was  read.] 

Dr.  Brooks:  I  think  the  " professional'* 
is  misnamed — that  name  ought  to  designate 
the  badge  or  mark  of  the  profession,  and  if 
a  professional  certificate  is  given  on  the 
branches  of  the  provisional,  we  stamp  a 
meagre  character  upon  the  profession.  I 
agree  with  those  who  think  additional  studies 
should  be  required. 

Mr.  Balentine:  A  contested  case  in  our 
town  was  decided  just  as  the  law  reads,  and 
we  all  had  to  be  examined  on  the  extra 
branches  we  were  teaching. 

Dr.  Higbee :  The  law  is  very  emphatic, 
and  its  object  manifestly  is  to  guard  against 
incompetent  teaching  \  but  I  think  the  ele- 
ments of  almost  anything  might  be  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  one  of  the  regular 
subjects — for  instance,  algebra  and  geometry 
with  arithmetic.  If,  however,  a  text-book  is 
used,  the  Superintendent  must  see  that  the 
teacher  undergoes  an  examination. 

Mr.  Moyer :  At  my  examinations  for  1881 
I  found  eighteen  or  twenty  teachers  who 
had  been  teaching  from  ten  to  twenty  years  • 
on  provisional  certificates.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, they  are  worthy  and  successful  teach- 
ers ;  and  why  should  I  not  give  them  pro- 
fessionals ? 

Mr.  Transeau :  Suppose  a  Superintendent 
is  reelected :  do  his  professionals  remain 
valid  until  he  is  superseded  ? 


Mr.  Woodruff:  No — ^but  he  can  hardly 
object  to  endorsing  his  own  papers.  One 
feature  of  the  professional  is  a  bantling  of 
mine — the  provision  that  it  shall  be  good  a 
year  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
officer  granting  it.  This  gives  the  new  Su- 
perintendent a  year  to  see  the  qualification 
of  the  teacher  in  his  school ;  if  worthy,  he 
can  endorse  the  certificate  \  if  not,  let  it  die. 
We  have  this  in  our  own  hands.  There  are 
some  in  my  county  which  will  die ;  most  of 
them  I  will  reendorse.  It  is  customary  to 
require  more  than  the  common  branches, 
but  it  is  not  law.  If  the  *'  professional ' '  is 
used  by  the  Superintendent  as  a  mark  of 
special  excellence,  and  given  only  to  •  the 
best-qualified  teachers,  it  will  be  a  power  for 
good.  But  he  must  be  firm  and  grant  them 
wisely,  always  to  real  merit  and  never  to  im- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Weiss:  The  law  says  "renew,*'  not 
** endorse.'*  I  think  we  should  fill  out  a 
new  blank  every  term. 

Mr.  Disert:  Can  a  dead  "professional" 
be  revived  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff :  No — Dr.  Wickersham  de- 
cided against  that. 

Mr.  Houck:  The  Superintendent  must 
write  "renewed,"  with  date,  upon  the  cer- 
tificate, within  a  year  from  the  end  of  the 
preceding  term ;  if  it  pass  that  period,  it  is 
dead,  and  cannot  be  revived.  If  endorsed 
after  the  year  has  expired,  it  is  invalid,  and 
the  teacher  must  be  examined. 

Mr.  Disert:  I  think  one  renewal  should 
be  the  limit ;  after  that,  a  reexamination. 

Mr.  Harvey :  I  move  to  amend  the  item 
before  us  so  as  to  read :  "That  the  profes- 
sional certificate  be  granted  only  to  teachers 
who  have  taught  successfully  for  five  years, 
and  passed  an  examination  on  Constitution 
of  United  States,  Single-entry  Book-keep- 
ing, Physical  Geography,  Elementary  Alge- 
bra, and  Physiology." 

Mr.  Disert :  Hadn't  we  better  add  that 
directors  shall  be  required  to  pay  J 75  per 
month  to  such  teachers  ? 

The  amendment  was  voted  down,  and  the 
second  item  was  adopted. 

The  third  item  was  read,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff by  consent  accepted  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  word  "county,"  so  as  to 
include  city  and  borough  officers. 

Mr.  Ryan :  I  think  this  is  objectionable, 
because  it  acquires  the  same  work  for  this 
"permanent"  as  for  the  Normal  diploma; 
and  the  diploma  is  good  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  while  this  is  good  only  in 
one  county. 

Mr.  Transeau  :  The  time  is  too  short  for 
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the  Normal  examinations  now  —  we  are 
crowded  from  morning  till  night ;  if  more 
work  is  added,  when  will  the  examiners  get 
through  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff:  We  provide  for  that  fur- 
ther on,  by  making  a  commission  to  do  the 
examining.  There  are  ten  Normal  schools ; 
a  week  to  each  makes  ten  weeks  for  examin- 
ing the  graduates ;  add  thirteen  more  weeks 
for  this  additional  work,  and  you  have  twen- 
ty-three weeks ;  one  commissioner  to  an  in- 
stitute will  give  each  of  the  institutes  a 
week's  instruction  in  eleven  weeks  more — 
in  all  we  work  them  but  thirty-four  weeks 
in  the  fifty-two, .  and  they  ought  to  stand 
forty.  They  would  have  time  enough  for 
all  that  we  propose  to  require  of  them. 

Mr.  Fowler:  I  am  opposed  to  some  fea- 
tures of  this  plan,  but  am  convinced  that 
some  change  is  needed.  There  should  be  a 
permanent  certificate;  and  on  one  day 
throughout  the  State,  the  same  questions 
should  be  used  by  all  applicants  for  this 
grade.  The  superintendent  and  two  others 
could  open  the  sealed  questions,  and "  send 
the  answers  under  seal  to  the  Department, 
upon  which  certificates  should  issue  to  those 
who  earned  them.  Many  of  the  permanent 
certificates  in  our  counties,  cities  and  bor- 
oughs have  been  issued  to  unworthy  persons 
— I  have  done  it  as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  Patterson :  This  proposition  depends 
upon  the  fifth  item,  which  we  have  not 
yet  reached-  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  certification  of  teachers  in  the  hands 
of  their  neighbor,  than  to  create  the 
proposed  Board.  I  think  my  ' '  permanent* ' 
teachers  could  to-day  stand  an  examination 
on  all  their  certificates  call  for,  and  more. 
Our  committee  examines  on  additional 
branches. 

Mr.  Balliet:  The  chief  advantage  of  an 
examination,  next  to  testing  a  candidate's 
scholarship,  is  the  fact  that  it  spurs  him  on 
to  further  study.  No  teacher  ought  to  get 
a  certificate  that  exempts  him  from  further 
examination,  who  would  then  cease  to  be  a 
student.  I  object  to  the  present  permanent 
certificate  on  the  ground  that  the  grade  of 
scholarship  it  requires  is  so  low  that  a  teacher, 
when  he  obtains  it,  has  not  yet  the  necessary 
mental  discipline  and  habits  of  study  requi- 
site to  do  successful  studying  without  an  in- 
structor. These  certificates  are  also  granted 
sometimes  to  teachers  not  qualified  to  hold 
them.  Such  teachers  holding  these  cettifi- 
cates  can  be  found  in  every  county.  They 
are  the  most  abused  of  all  certificates.  No 
Permanent  Certificate  should  be  issued  of 
a  lower  grade  than   the  State   Certificate, 


granted  on  examination  at  our  State  Normal 
Schools.  Their  diploma  is  sufficiently 
elementary;  if  anything,  more  should  be 
required.  If  the  *  *  permanents'  *  be  not  alto- 
gether done  away  with,  the  power  of  exam- 
ining applicants  for  them  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  county  superintendents 
and  committees,  and  the  applicants  be  ex- 
amined by  the  State  authorities  that  grant 
them.  This  would  remove  many  of  the 
objectionable  features  now  connected  with 
them. 

Mr.  Harvey :  External  examination  seems 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non  with  some  of  us.  Sup- 
pose we  did  examine  everybody  every  year, 
what  would  it  amount  to,  except  to  annoy 
the  teachers  who  have  earned  their  grade 
long  ago  ?  Besides,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
true  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
holders  of  permanents  are  unqualified :  it 
seems  to  me  if  I  held  such  a  grade,  and  could 
not  pass  the  kind  of  examination  that  now 
secures  it,  I  should  quit  the  business  in  dis- 
gust. No  other  profession  examines  its 
members  until  they  are  ready  for  the  grave, 
lest  they  forget  the  elements. 

Mr.  Balliet:  I  ought  not  to  judge  my 
neighbor,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  even  in 
his  county  there  are  some  holders  of  perma- 
nents who  are  not  qualified.  The  fact  that 
a  prospective  examination  annoys  an  old 
teacher,  is  evidence  that  he  is  rusty  and 
needs  rubbing  up.  If  an  examination  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  puzzles,  I  can  see  why 
teachers  should  object ;  but  if  the  questions 
are  fair,  I  myself  would  rather  enjoy  passing 
a  good  examination,  say  once  in  five  years. 

Dr.  Brooks :  I  am  not  sure  but  we  shall 
end  by  endorsing  the  present  system,  leav- 
ing the  permanent  as  it  is;  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  make  a  mistake. 
The  highest  grade  certificate  should  be  the 
badge  and  stamp  of  professional  standing  all 
over  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  is  what 
I  hope  for.  The  ideal  method  is  that  every 
permanent  certificate  shall  be  granted  by 
the  same  authority  as  the  Normal  diploma, 
and  have  the  same  value,  and  the  ideal 
standard  of  qualification  is  the  ideal  Normal 
school  course.  The  present  standard  of 
graduation  is  not  high  enough — another 
year  should  be  added ;  but  when  we  have 
settled  what  is  right  to  require  of  a  Normal 
graduate,  we  should  make  the  same  require- 
ment of  every  teacher  who  aspires  to  become 
a  permanent  member  of  the  profession. 
Both  classes  of  teachers  should  be  examined 
by  the  same  Board — the  professional  course 
and  model  school  practice  of  the  one  would 
be  offset  by  the  experience  and  success  of 
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the  other — and  equal  qualification  would 
secure  equal  rank.  This  is  the  ideal  system 
of  the  future,  but  there  seems  to  be  objec- 
tion to  its  adoption  at  present.  If  so,  then 
let  us  have  a  common  standard  fixed  at  Har- 
risburg  for  Normals  and  "  permanents* '  alike 
— let  the  same  questions  be  used  by  all,  on 
the  same  day  if  you  choose — ^anything  to  pre- 
vent even  suspicion  of  collusion  or  favoritism 
— let  the  papers  go  back  to  Harrisburg,  and 
everybody  stand  or  fall  as  their  work  may 
deserve.  This  seems  both  fair  and  practical. 
The  great  objection  to  the  existing  **  perma- 
nent '  *  is  that  it  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  in  different  counties,  nor  even  in  the 
same  county  when  granted  by  different  su- 
perintendents. The  plan  proposed  would 
make  it  mean  the  same  everywhere,  and  we 
should  have  an  authorized  badge  of  the  hon- 
orable profession  of  teaching. 

On  motion,  the  item  was  amended  by. 
striking  out  the  words  *'same  authority  that 
grants  Normal  school  diplomas,*'  and  insert- 
ing "State  Department ;"  and  when  granted, 
let  the  same  be  valid  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  item  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

The  fourth  item  was  read. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  This  means  that  the  first 
diploma  should  be  the  last — dispensing  with 
the  two  years*  probation.  The  two  years* 
teaching  amounts  to  nothing,  in  fact. 
Teachers  do  not  desire  or  seek  positions  that 
will  test  their  competency ;  they  go  where 
they  carCt  fail,  put  in  their  two  years,  get 
their  endorsements,  and  the  diploma  follows 
of  course.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
of  us  have  ever  refused  such  an  endorsement. 
Please  indicate  it.  [Five  hands,  including 
the  speaker's  own,  were  raised.]  You  all 
know  how  strong  the  form  of  endorsement 
is  made,  and  coming  to  the  Superintendent 
last,  it  puts  him  in  a  tight  place.  If  he  is 
very  strong  and  firm,  he  will  do  right,  what- 
ever he  believes  that  to  be  ;  but  how  many 
of  us  stand  the  test  ?  The  two  years'  teach- 
ing thus  amount  to  nothing  as  evidence 
of  teaching,  and  it  is  an  annoyance  to 
everybody  concerned.  Why  not  send  the 
teacher  out  at  once,  lyith  his  first  diploma, 
and  let  public  sentiment  determine  his  stand- 
ing, as  it  does  in  the  other  professions  ?  As 
water  seeks  its  level,  so  we  all  find  our  places 
after  a  while. 

Mr.  Cass :  I  see  no  trouble  in  refusing  to 
endorse.  I  believe  in  the  two  years'  pro- 
bation. If  Jwe  give  but  one  diploma,  we 
should  withhold  that  one  until  two  years' 
actual  teaching  has  been  done.  I  know  of 
some  holders  of  the  first  Normal  diploma,  or 


certificate,  who  needed  something  like  this 
to  make  successful  teachers.  One  was  deaxl 
until  this  matter  was  put  squarely  at  him — 
then  he  began  fo  stir  around.  The  Super- 
intendents should  know  who  gets  the  en- 
dorsement that  puts  him  beyond  their  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Balliet :  That  it  brings  the  dead  to 
life  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
law  as  it  stands ;  but  we  want  to  execute  it 
as  it  was  intended.  The  Normal  schools  are 
entitled  to  our  protection  from  the  failures 
of  their  graduates.  Teaching  in  the  model 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  another, 
does  not  test  their  ability  to  become  success- 
ful teachers.  The  trouble  is  that  we  all  like 
to  do  as  others  ask  us,  and  shift  responsibil- 
ity to  some  one  else's  shoulders.  So  far  as 
reelection  is  concerned,  I  believe  the  men 
who  have  moral  stamina  will  fare  better 
than  the  men-pleasers.  The  man  who  pur- 
sues a  straight  course  will  win  respect.  It 
is  both  duty  and  common  sense  to  consult 
policy  (another  name  for  prudence)  where 
principle  is  not  concerned;  but  never  to 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan  :  We  have  done  good  work  up 
to  this  point ;  let  us  not  let  down  the  bars 
now*  We  require  three  or  four  years  of 
successful  teaching  from  others  before  they 
can  get  a  State  certificate :  why  not  from 
Normal  graduates  ?  They  should  teach  long 
enough  for  us  to  know  whether  they  will  be 
a  blessing  or  a  disgrace  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Shaub:  I  think  the  time  Should  be 
three  years,  and  no  one  with  the  true  spirit 
of  the  teacher  should  object.  It  does  no 
injustice  to  the  Normal  graduates,  and  is 
often  a  benefit  to  the  graduate  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  schools.  After  they  have 
taught  successfully,  and  not  before,  they 
should  receive  permanent  rank.  The  path 
of  safety  lies  in  the  direction  of  extending 
the  period  of  probation,  instead  of  abolish- 
ing it.  It  should  be  more  than  two  years, 
and  not  more  than  five. 

Mr.  Bevan :  I  think  the  period  should 
be  lengthened.  In  our  district  some  grad- 
uates have  failed  who  would  have  become 
good  teachers  with  more  time. 

Dr.  Schaeffer ;  The  adoption  of  the  item 
before  us  would  be  a  step  backwards.  If  it 
be  true  that  many  graduates  of  Normal 
schools  have  literary  but  not  teaching  qual- 
ification, it  is  a  gain  every  way  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  annulling  the  certificate. 
There  is  no  loss  to  any  one,  and  the  respon- 
sibility should  be  placed  where  it  is — upon 
Directors  who  employ  them  and  Superinten- 
dents who  see  and  judge  their  work.     Con- 
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scientious  men  will  meet  their  responsibilities, 
and  not  try  to  shift  them.  The '  instance 
given  of  a  dead  teacher  being  raised  by  re- 
fusal to  endorse  is  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  present  law.  The  probationary  period 
is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  We 
cannot  test  teaching  power  satisfactorily  in 
the  model  school,  and  it  is  not  right  to 
send  out  crude  teachers  to  operate  on  im- 
mortal minds,  with  a  full  and  permanent 
certificate.  After  their  teaching  qualifica- 
tions have  been  fairly  tested,  and  only  then, 
should  a  diploma  be  given  that  is  good  while 
the  teacher  lives. 

Dr.  Brooks :  I  move  to  amend  the  item 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  parenthesis,  and 
inserting  as  follows:  "That  the  period  of 
probation  be  not  less  than  three  years,  and 
if  at  any  time  within  five  years  after  gradua- 
tion the  teacher  presents  a  certificate  pro- 
perly signed,  that  he  has  taught  successfully 
for  three  years,  he  shall  receive  a  perma- 
nent diploma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
item  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  to- 
morrow morning. 


♦- 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  roll  having  been  called,  ten  minutes' 
time  was  allowed  Rev.  Mr.  Sembauer, 
of  Reading,  in  accordance  with  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  to  present  the  subject  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  common  schools  in 

TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mr.  Sembauer  spoke  as  follows : 

In  response  to  a  request  firom  the  Nadonal 
Temperance  Society,  we  have  asked  this  oppor- 
tunity, not  to  instruct  you,  but  "  to  stir  up  your 
pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance."  All  edu- 
cation is  to  increase  knowledge  that  will  better 
the  condition  of  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity. We  urge  special  attention  in  the  schools 
to  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  because 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  so  common, 
and  its  effects  so  disastrous,  as  to  indicate  a  great 
need  of  information  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
say  that  alcohol  is  never  useful;  but  we  want  our 
children  to  know  what  is  its  proper  use — when 
it  is  a  blessing  and  when  a  curse.  This  kind  of 
work  has  been  done  in  the  schools  of  England, 
and  in  our  own  country  in  Massachusetts,  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana ;  and  we  ought  to  be  doing  it 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  very  school,  a  young 
lady  was  found  with  a  bottie  of  brandy  in  her 
desk.  Ought  not  the  teachers  to  tell  their  pupils 
when  and  now  alcohol  should  be  used,  or  if  at 
all  ?  It  is  not  so  necessary  to  give  instruction 
about  poisons  like  arsenic,  because  they  are  not 
in  common  use,  while  the  alcoholic  and  narcotic 


stimulants  are.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  a 
scientific  discussion,  and  the  moral  effects  of 
alcoholic  indulgence  are  not  in  the  line  of  my 
present  duty ;  but  I  ask  that  you  gentlemen  con- 
sider whether  it  is  not  right  and  necessary  that 
our  children  be  educated  in  reference  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  mind  and  body. 

Mr.  Woodruff  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools  on  the  nature  and  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system,  is  worthy  the 
consideration  of  all  educators. 

Miss  Brooks:  The  public  records  show 
that  most  of  the  criminal  cases  in  Lacka- 
wanna county — murders  especially — ^grow 
out  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  be- 
sides the  numerous  deaths  from  delirium 
tremens.  The  enormous  taxes  our  people 
have  to  pay  for  drink  and  its  results,  afford 
one  reason  why  they  Cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  teachers  fair  salaries.  I  only  speak  on 
this  resolution  to  place  myself  on  the  record 
on  the  right  side. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   COMMISSION. 

Section- fifth  of  Mr.  WoodrufFs  paper  was 
read ;  but  before  any  opportunity  was  given 
to  consider  it,  Mr.  Patterson  obtained  the 
floor,  and  called  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  was  a  paper  of  Supt.  Baer.  On  his 
motion,  the  Convention  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  regular  order,  so  the  fifth  section 
fell. 

Supt.  Baer  then  read  the  following  paper 
on 

•       HIGH   SCHOOL  AND   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

HOW    CAN   THB  ACADEMIC  TSACHING  OF  OUR   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

KJXn    STATB    NORMAL  SCHOOLS    BB  MADB    TO  HARMONIZB 

MORS  FtTLLY  WITH  THB  ADVANCED  ACADEMIC  WORK 

WORK  OF  OUR  COLL8GBS  AND  UNIVBRSITIBS  ? 

The  educational  system  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
now  constituted,  possesses  neither  unity  nor 
completeness.  It  is  true,  the  common  schools 
of  die  lower  grades  are  systematically  organized, 
but  in  regard  to  the  system  of  State  Normal 
schools  and  High  schools  there  is  no  definite- 
ness,  either  as  to  where  the  course  of  instruction 
should  begin  or  where  it  should  end.  It  is  true 
this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  beginning 
the  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  where  that 
of  the  lower  ends,  and  continuing  to  the  end  of 
the  course  prescribed  by  the  authorities.  Here, 
however,  is  a  difficulty.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  High  schools  is  what  each  individual 
Board  of  Controllers  makes  it,  and  may  end  at 
any  place  in  the  grade,  with  a  few  of  the  higher 
branches,  with  none,  or  with  a  considerable 
number, 

DEFECTS  IN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

With  our  State  Normal  schools  matters  are  in 
a  somewhat  better  shape.  There  is  a  fixed 
course  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State  and  a 
more  or  less  uniform  standard  of  graduation. 
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But  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  Normal 
school  and  high  school  work  we  are  at  sea. 
Above  and  beyond  this  there  is  an  educational 
world  for  which  the  student,  as  a  rule,  is  unpre- 
pared, and  whose  value  he  has  even  at  times 
been  taught  to  under-estimate.  True,  this  higher 
sphere  of  education,  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity, is  not  a  part  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  separate  and  independent  as  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned.  Yet  it  is  a  system  more 
ancient,  more  complete,  and  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion more  effective  than  the  part  already  de- 
scribed. It  should  be  made  to  supplement  our 
common  school  work,  if  not  by  legal  enactment, 
at  least  in  some  actual  practical  way ;  and  the 
whole  educational  machinery,  from  the  lowest 
primary  public  school  to  the  highest  university, 
should  be  united  and  joined  together  into  one 
complete  and  harmonious  svstem.  Such  a 
union  of  these  educational  factors  would  not 
merely  furnish  our  St£^e  with  a  complete  and 
harmonious  system,  but  it  would  also  prevent 
our  students  from  being  wrecked  in  the  midst 
of  their  course  by  doubt  and  indifference,  and 
would  lead  them  on  step  by  step,  until  the  last 
round  in  the  ladder  would  be  reached,  and  they 
would  be  educated  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
In  order  to  make  plain  just  where  this  want  of 
harmony  in  the  academic  instruction,  referred 
to  in  our  subject,  exists,  we  would  state  that 
graduates  of  our  State  Normal  schools,  if  they 
^nish  only  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by 
law,  cannot  enter  any  regular  college  without 
from  one  to  two  years' additional  study.  This 
lack  of  preparation  is  mainly  in  the  department 
of  the  classics.  In  some  departments — in  math- 
ematics and  the  sciences,  for  instance — ^they  are 
usually  well  prepared,  and  can  enter  college 
without  any  further  preparation. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  which  o'f 
these  educational  institutions  is  right,  and  which 
is  wrong  ?  Is  the  study  of  the  classics  necessary 
or  desirable  ?  Has  the  college  too  much  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  has  the  Normal  school,  whose 
course  at  present  calls  for  one  year's  Latin  and 
no  Greek,  too  little?  Is  either,  or  are  both 
wrong  ?  These  questions  are  in  place,  and  en- 
titled to  some  consideration.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  stand  by  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  this  question.  Their  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience, 
approved  by  the  best  intellects  of  the  world. 
And  so  far  as  its  practical  value  is  concerned,  it 
is  certainly  excelled  by  none  now  in  existence. 
The  study  of  the  dead  languages,  from  which  our 
own  is  largely  formed,  will  undoubtedly  afford 
the  student  a  ling^uistic  drill  which  nothing  else 
can  equal.  Then  besides  the  old-fashioned  col- 
lege course,  with  its  philosophy  and  language,  is 
unquestionably  best  adapted  to  develop  the  many- 
sided  nature  of  our  being.  Education  in  its  true 
sense,  while  it  bears  with  itself  an  idea  of  the 
practical,  consists,  however,  mainly  in  the  har- 
monious development  of  "tnan's  being.  And 
to  this  end  the  "  humanities"  are  as  important 
as  mathematics,  or  the  sciences,  and  even 
more  so. 


.  THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 

Objections  may  be  raised  on  the  ground  that 
frequently  college  graduates  are  no  linguists, 
that  they  are  not  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
on  the  study  of  which  they  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time.  This  argues  nothing.  They  may 
not  be  great  mathematicians,  either.  Some  one 
may  say  that  he  has  known  college  graduates, 
or  one  at  least,  who  could  not  translate  his  Latin 
diploma.  This  is  bad  enough,  if  true,  but  it  does 
not  prove  anything  beyond  this,  that  at  some 
colleges  the  authorities  graduate  persons  that 
ought  not  to  graduate.  Yet  it  provjes  nothing. 
The  same  thing  happens  at  all  otner  institutions. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  college  and  university 
should  maintain  their  classical  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  now  constituted  intact,  and  that  our*  State 
Normal  schools  and  High  schools  should  adjust 
theirs  accordingly.  An  objection  may  be  raised 
against  such  a  step  on  the  ground  that  this  would 
take  away  from  our  Normal  Schools  and  High 
schools  the  idea  of  completeness.  This  same  ar- 
gument may  be  raised  against  any  supplementary 
grade  of  study.  For  instance,  how  many  of 
those  who  enter  the  primary  schools  in  our  cities 
ever  reach  the  High  schools  ?  By  actual  com- 
putation we  find  this  number  to  be  not  over  five 
per  cent.  Then  95  per  cent  of  all  the  other 
pupils  drop  out  during  the  preceding  grades. 

GRADING  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Reason  would  then  suggest  that  every  grade 
should  be  more  or  less  complete  in  itself  in  view 
of  this  fact.  Whilst  this  should  be  so,  every 
grade  should  also  be  a  thorough  preparation  and 
stepping-stone  for  the  one  succeeding ;  and  no 
matter  from  what  grade  the  child  drops,  the  fact 
should  be  ever  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
is  not  at  the  end,  and  that  the  golden  treasures 
that  lie  beyond  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
him,  no  matter  what  calling  in  life  he  may  fol- 
low. This  same  idea  should  be  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  graduates  from  our  State  Nor- 
mal schools  and  High  schools.  At  this  stage  of 
advancement  there  is  awarded  a  diploma ;  and 
this  they  should  be  taught  to  receive,  not  with  an 
air  of  self-importance  and  with  the  feeling  that 
they  know  all,  and  what  they  don't  know  is  not 
worth  knowing,  but  rather  with  a  spirit  of  humil- 
ity, and,  whether  they  are  able  to  proceed  farther 
in  the  educational  race  or  not,  wiui  the  assurance 
that  beyond  their  present  ken  there  is  an  edu- 
cational world  whose  sublime  truths  it  is  well 
worth  their  while  to  investigate. 

HARMONIZING  EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS. 

Having  now  answered  some  of  the  objections, 
we  come  to  the  more  important  part  of  the 
theme,  viz.:  How  shall  this  be  accomplished? 
How  shall  we  get  the  common  school  element 
not  simply  to  recognize  that  the  college  and  uni- 
versity element  forms  a  part  of  our  educational 
system,  but  also  that  the  academic  instruction 
of  our  State  Normal  schools  and  High  schools 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form,  though  com- 
plete in  themselves,  a  legitimate  preparation  to 
enter  these  higher  institutions  ?  There  are  var- 
ious solutions  to  this  problem,  none  of  them 
simple,  however,  and  all  accompanied  with  con- 
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siderable  labor  and  difficulty.  Some  would  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  whole  problem  by  one  act  of 
legislation,  either  by  embodying  the  college  and 
university  element  with  the  common  schools,  or 
by  shutting  out  the  State  Normal  schopls  and 
High  schools.  Either  of  these  proceedings 
would  be  ill-timed  and  dangerous.  As  far  as 
legislative  enactments  are  concerned,  we  want 
no  change  in  these  directions. 

All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  academic  course 
of  instruction  of  our  State  Normal  schools  and 
high  schools  be  so  extended  that  a  graduate 
from  these  institutions  can  enter  the  college  and 
the  university  without  further  preparation,  and 
that  his  diploma  may  be  accepted  even  as  a 
passport  of  his  admission.  To  accomplish  *  this 
very  little  legislation  is  required :  Beyond  the 
simple  extenmng  of  studies,  we  need  none ;  but 
what  we  do  need  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  parties  interested,  and  the  full  and  complete 
solution  of  this  question  is  but  a  matter  of  years. 

HARMONY   IN  SENTIMENT. 

The  first  step  toward  bringing  about  this  union 
of  these  different  elements  of  education,  we 
think,  is  a  proper  harmony  in  sentiment.  By 
this  we  mean  tnat  each  party  should  accord  to 
the  work  of  the  other  that  importance  which  it 
fairly  merits.  The  college  professor  should  not 
look  with  indifference,  much  less  with  disdain, 
upon  the  work  of  the  common  school  teacher. 
Both  are  workers  in  the  same  g^eat  cause ;  and 
the  better  the  common  school  teacher  does  his 
work,  other  things  being  equal,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  college  professor  and  his  department 
of  instruction.  College  men  may  accomplish  a 
great  amount  of  good  in  this  direction  by  at- 
tending teachers'  institutes  and  other  educa- 
tional gatherings.  They  can  thus  thoroughly 
identify  themselves  witn  school  work  in  all  its 
phases.  If  more  college  men  were  present,  we 
would  boldly  make  the  charge  that  they  have 
stood  too  much  aloof  from  common  school  work 
in  the  past,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  indiffer- 
ence tnat  exists  in  regard  to  them  and  their 
work  is  of  their  own  creating.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  college  professor  should  not  at  times 
visit  individual  scnools  of  the  lowest  grades 
even.  Such  visits  would  be  instfuctive  to  them, 
we  venture  to  say.  They  would  be  an  encour- 
agement to  the  teacher,  and  would  prove  inval- 
uable to  many  a  young  pupil,  no  doubt,  whose 
ambition  would  be  kindled,  incidentally  per- 
haps, and  his  intellect  developed  until  his  bud- 
ding genius  would  blossom  in  the  first  honors  of 
the  university.  If  college  men  generally  would 
be  more  practical,  active,  and  aggressive,  they 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal  toward  the  happy 
solution  of  this  question. 

However,  not  all  the  fault  can  be  imputed  to 
the  colleges.  There  are  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  matter  of  creat- 
ing proper  sentiment.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent should  duly  recognize  these  higher  institu- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  educational,  machinery  of 
the  State,  and  should  show  his  feeling  by  action. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done.    There  are  State  meetings  and  confer- 


ences— gatherings  of  measures  and  policy.  In 
all  these  the  college  should  be  represented. 
This  same  recognition  should  be  extended  all 
along  the  line,  from  the  highest  common  school 
officer  down  to  the  primary  teacher. 

FOSTERING  UNITY   OF  PURPOSE. 

There  is  a  variety  of  ways  by  which  this 
spirit  of  harmony  can  be  fostered.  One  effect- 
ual way  would  be,  we  think,  by  means  of  schol- 
arships. Most  colleges  and  universities  have 
scholarships  which  are  either  let  out  or  sold.  If 
one  or  more  would  be  secured  for  each  State 
Normal  school  and  for  each  city  having  a  regu- 
'larly  established  High  school,  and  set  up  as 
prizes  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  it  would  no 
doubt  prove  a  great  incentive  to  the  pupils  of 
these  schools,  and  would  secure  to  such  colleges 
some  excellent  students  who  ordinarily  never 
get  there.  As  to  how  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details. 
The  colleges  might  offer  them  as  prizes  direct. 
They  might  be  sold  at  a  nominal  sum  to 
Boards  of  Controllers  for  such  purposes,  or 
friends  of  education  might  offer  them  as  prizes 
to  the  pupils  of  certain  institutions.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  such  a  course  would  prove  a 
mutual  benefit,  and  would  do  much  toward 
bringing  about  this  desired  harmony  between 
the  free  schools  and  colleges. 

There  are  also  those  who  think  that  this  en- 
tire matter  can  be  remedied  by  having  our  State 
Legislature  pass  a  law  allowing  college  graduates 
to  teach  without  submitting  to  an  examination. 
In  our  opinion  this  question  has  no  particular 
bearing  on  our  subject.  It  might  further  a  sen- 
timent of  harmony,  and  it  might  not.  It  is  a 
question  that  has  two  sides.  This  one  thing  we 
will  venture  to  say,  however,  on  the  subject — 
that  if  such  license  should  be  granted  to  our  col- 
lege graduates,  it  should  be  only  for  a  specified 
numl^r  of  years,  and  that  the  permanent  license 
should  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  our 
Normal  school  graduates  obtain  their  perma- 
nent diplomas,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.: 
for  successful  practice  in  the  school  room. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN  THE  WAY. 

However,  we  admit  that  there  are  difficukies 
in  the  way,  and  that  to  carry  out  what  we  here 
suggest  requires  more  brains  and  greater  energy 
than  to  put  it  on  paper.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  against  coUe^ate  edu- 
cation. Then  there  is  die  utilitarian  idea,  that 
so  largely  prevails  in  this  age  and  country.  All 
these  are  obstacles.  The  man  who  has  litUe 
more  than  the  three  R's  for  his  education,  and 
can  earn  $ioo  a  month,  can  see  no  benefit  in  a 
classical  education  that  yields  his  neighbor  but 
150  a  month.  And  such  persons  are  generally 
very  hard  to  convince,  within  the  past  two 
months  we  asked  a  gentleman  well  able  to  an- 
swer, this  question,  "  How  can  you  convince  a 
person  of  tne  importance  of  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek?"  His  answer  was,  "By  requiring 
him  to  study  them.**  If  we  would  attempt  to 
apply  this  rule  to  one  of  these  practical,  staunch, 
utilitarian  fellows,  we  would  scarcely  accomplish 
much.    Yet  we  have  great  faith  in  an  all-per- 
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vading  sentiment  on  a  subject.  We  feel  con- 
vinced that  such  a  sentiment  can  be  created, 
that  the  pupils  will  inhale  it  with  the  very  atmos- 
phere that  surrounds  them,  and  this  will  be  the 
surest  way  of  solving  this  problem. 

HARMONY  ESTABLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY. 

However,  we  would  not  stop  with  the  mere 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  a  union  between  free 
schools  and  colleges,  but  would  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  change,  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  course  of  instruction  of  the  State  Normal 
schools  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  latter.  This 
would  make  our  Normal  school  course  broader 
and  fuller,  and  would  be  but  a  step  forward  for 
these  already  excellent  institutions.  Besides,  by 
including  the  classics  in  the  normal  school  cur- 
riculum, it  would  do  exactly  what  my  friend  gave 
me  as  answer :  it  would  teach  many  the  value 
of  the  classics  by  obliging  them  to  study  them. 
This  one  thing  is  certain — that  "an  additional 
year's  training  would  prepare  these  graduates  all 
the  better  in  their  professional  studies. 

If  any  objections  should  be  raised  that  such 
a  step  would  make  the  Normal  school  course 
too  broad  and  extensive,  we  would  suggest  that 
this  course  might  be  divided.  The  firet  course 
might  include  simply  the  common  branches, 
with  little  additional.  For  the  completion  of  this 
the  student  should  receive  a  certificate  valid  only 
for  a  specified  period  of  years.  A  regular  di- 
ploma should  be  issued  only  at  the  completion 
of  the  entire  course.  This  would  elevate  the 
State  Normal  Schools  and  would  increase  their 
influence  and  work,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
make  them  a  more  important  factor  in  the  great 
educational  system  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  not  definitely  pro- 
vided for  our  High  Schools.  We  are  persuaded 
that  a  great  deal  of  uniformity  can  be  obtained 
with  these  schools,  and  this  without  interfering 
with  their  present  prerogatives,  or  changing  their 
present  democratic  character.  The  same  act  of 
law  that  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  course 
of  instruction  of  our  State  Normal  schools  can 
embody  a  provision  that  will  give  system  and 
character  to  our  High  schools  also.  We  wish 
to  be  very  fair  on  this  point,  and  we  are  candid 
when  we  say  that  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  law  providing  that  any 
r^^larly  established  High  school  that  should 
follow  the  course  of  instruction  throughout  as  laid 
down  for  the  State  Normal  schools,  and  should 
consent  to  an  examination  of  its  pupils  by  a 
committee  designated  by  the  State,  should  grad- 
uate its  pupils  with  a  diploma  valid  in  some 
form  as  a  teacher's  certiftfcate.  As  to  details  of 
such  an  enactment  we  are  not  particular.  The 
Principal  of  the  school,  the  superintendent  of 
the  district,  and  a  representative  designated  by 
the  State,  should  be  among  the  examiners;  and 
the  diploma,  in  addition  to  being  a  passport  of 
admission  to  college  or  university,  might  license 
the  holder  to  teach  a  specified  number  of  years, 
in  the  district  where  issued,  without  further  ex- 
amination, and  at  the  end  of  such  period,  if 
endorsed  by  the  superintendent,  it  might  rank 


equal  with  a  Permanent  Certificate.  Such  a 
course,  we  hold,  would  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  no  other  class  of  institutions,  and  would  un- 
questionably benefit  the  High  schools,  by  impart- 
ing to  them  a  more  uniform  and  elevated  char- 
acter, and  by  bringing  them  in  proper  relation 
with  our  higher  institutions. 

CONCLUSION. 

This,  then,  is  our  answer  to  the  query  sub- 
mitted to  us,  viz.:  That  the  old  established 
classical  College  course  shall  stand,  and  that  the 
academic  instruction  of  our  State  Normal  school 
and  High  school  be  extended  so  as  to  harmon- 
ize with  that  of  the  college  and  the  uhiversit>'. 
To  accomplish  this  we  need  legislation  only  so 
far  as  the  extending  of  this  course  of  instruction 
is  concerned,  but  this  must  ^be  supported  by  a 
well-grounded  public  sentiment  in  feivor  of  such 
a  harmony,  and  particularly  in  favor  of  a.  classi- 
cal education.  Our  solution  may  be  regarded 
simple  and  commonplace.  We  believe  it  is  cor- 
rect. At  least  it  is  the  best  we  can  give  at  this 
time.  Whether  our  suggestions  shall  prevail  or 
not — and  we  believe  they  can  if  every  party  in- 
terested will  do  his  whole  duty — ^we  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  the  college  Professor  shall  duly 
recognize  the  work  of  the  common  school 
teacher,  and  he  in  turn  appreciate  the  merits  of 
a  collegiate  education,  and  otu-  i^ole  educational 
system  shaJl  work  together  in  harmony,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university. 

If,  however,  our  Normal  School  fiiends  are 
opposed  to  such  a  meastire — ^but  they  not  need 
be,  for  it  will  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  their 
prerogatives — ^we  would  suggest  that  a  State  ap* 
propnation  be  granted  to  any  school  following 
throughout  such  a  course  ot  instruction,  omit- 
ting the  professional  studies.  This  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  providing  for 
the  academies  of  years  ago  by  State  appropria- 
tion, and  could  be  done  either  by  a  direct  appro- 
priation, or  by  one  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  graduates  of  such  a  preparatory  classical 
course.  This  would  remove  a  great  many  of 
the  present  objections  to  our  State  Normal 
schools,  as  it  would  divide  the  "public  pap"  more 
equally  among  all  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State.  Some&ing  should  be  done  to  indicate 
what  a  regular  High  school  course  should  be,  and 
some  inducements  offered  to  follow  the  same. 

I  offer  for  discussion  and  adoption,  if  ap- 
proved, the  two  following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  State 
Normal  schools  shall  be  changed  by  law  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  academic  work  of  our 
colleges,  thus  adding  at  least  one  year's  study  to 
the  present  curriculum. 

2.  That  any  High  school  that  shall  follow 
throughout  the  course  of  instruction  of  our  State 
Normal  schools,  and  shall  consent  to  an  exam- 
ination of  its  pupils  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  in 
which  the  State  is  represented,  shall  graduate 
its  pupils  with  a  diploma  valid  in  some  form  as  a 
teacher's  certificate. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  The  higher  we  go  in  the 
Normal  schools,  the  more  and  sooner  will 
our  graduates  leave  the  profession.    Twenty 
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per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  our  school  have 
taken  college  degrees,  and  of  that  twenty 
per  cent,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
now  in  law,  medicine  and  theology,  earning 
three  or  four  times,  as  much  money  as  they 
could  by  teaching,  and  with  less  work.  I 
am  afraid  the  result  of  changing  the  course 
as  proposed  would  be  to  take  still  more  of 
our  young  men  out  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Buehrle  moved  to  amend  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "instruction"  the  words  "in 
the  Scientific  course,"  which  was  seconded, 
and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say  that  while  some 
of  the  studies  in  that  course  were  carried 
beyond  our  immediate  n^eds,  too  little  was 
done  in  the  classics.  If  we  could  get  more 
classics  instead  of  analytical  geometry  and 
calculus,  the  graduates  would  be  better  pre- 
pared for  work  in  the  ordinary  High  school. 
Pupils  who  intend  to  take  the  Scientific 
course  should  begin  the  classics  early.  As 
it  now  is,  they  begin  them  too  late,  and  the 
branches  involving  the  reasoning  faculties 
too  early.  We  do  wrong  in  this  respect  in 
many  High  schools.  I  think  Dr.  SchaefFer 
is  right  about  the  additional  year. 

Prof.  Waller :  I  move  to  strike  out  all  af- 
ter the  word  "  colleges/' 

Mr.  Buehrle :  That  is  right,  and  I  second 
it.  No  matter  about  the  time,  so  they  get 
the  preparation. 

Mr.  Patterson :  Dr.  Schaeffer  apparently 
dqn't  want  the  boys  to  go  to  college,  lest 
they  become  able  to  refuse  ^25  a  month  for 
teaching,  and  make  1 100  at  something  else. 
I  propose  to  vote  for  the  proposition  as  the 
stands,  because  it  will  enable  a  poor  boy  to 
prepare  for  college  at  less  expense.  We  are 
not  here  to  vote  down  such  a  proposition  as 
this  in  order  to  keep  up  a  Normal  school,  or 
to  prevent  our  young  men  from  bettering 
themselves  when  they  can. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  The  Normal  schools  were 
never  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  college, 
but  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools;  and  from  that  standpoint  we  do  too 
much  in  the  college  branches  now.  While 
school-teaching  remains  a  stepping-stone  to 
college,  we  must  do  some  of  this  work ;  but 
I  think  the  elementary  course  should  be 
framed  with  reference  to  the  schools,  and 
not  the  colleges. 

-  Dr.  Thomas:  If  you  will  strike  out  all 
before  the  word  "colleges,"  as  well  as  after, 
I  will  agree  to  the  proposition.  [Laughter.] 
I  believe  if  we  pass  this  we  shall  do  exactly 
what  we  ought  to  strive  against.  We  do  too 
much  of  the  preparatory  work  for  the  col- 
leges now,  and  it  is  not  our  business.  We 
have  a  distinctive  work — let  us  stick  to  it. 


I  will  be  glad  when  the  day  comes  that  we 
can  exclude  academic  work  entirely.  What 
other  professional  school  undertakes  to  pre- 
pare fpr  college? — ^and  what  sense  is  there  in 
doing  it  ?  Many  young  men  are  now  rejecting 
the  traditional  curriculum,  and  some  colleges 
are  adapting  courses  to  these,  substituting  sci- 
ence for  classics ;  yet  the  Normal  schools  are 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  prepare  young  men 
for  what  many  of  them  do  not  want.  I  hope 
this  will  not  pass. 

Prof.  Phillips :  If  we  do  not  cut  off  the 
last  clause,  all  respectable  colleges  will.  If 
there  be  any  college  that  would  admit  the 
average  graduate  of  the  Normal  schools,  I 
shall  not  advise  my  boys  to  go  there.  One 
year  additional  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare for  college.  It  is  not  the  object  of  our 
higher  course  to  prepare  for  college,  and  I 
am  opposed  to  requiring  all  our  Scientific 
graduates  to  take  such  a  course.  When  the 
colleges  generally  give  modem  languages  a 
fair  chance  with  the  classics,  it  might  be 
desirable;  but  until  then  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Balentine:  Do  not  the  Normal  schools 
now  give  an  opportunity  to  substitute  the 
classics  for  higher  mathematics? 

Prof.  Waller:  Not  Greek. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  Oh  yes;  I  helped  to  fight 
the  Greek  in,  and  it  is  there  to-day. 

Mr.  Baer :  The  elementary  course  of  teh 
Normal  schools  was  better  ten  years  ago 
than  now.  Instead  of  growing,  several  things 
have  been  lopped  off;  and  a  graduate  who 
barely  makes  the  minimum  now  is  pretty 
'  low  down.  We  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  we  admit  people  to  the  profession,  and 
give  them  the  highest  rank,  upon  narrow 
and  limited  qualification.  The  additional 
course  recommended  would  send  forth  the 
Normal  graduate  equipped  for  the  work  of  a 
professional  teacher.  When  we  send  out 
apprentices,  with  only  the  common  branches, 
we  should  represent  them  as  such,  and  not 
as  full  professionals. 

Mr.  Bevan :  There  is  considerable  feeling 
against  Normal  schools  in  some  sections,  on 
the  ground  that  they  do  not  prepare  their 
graduates  for  the  work  of  teaching  as  they 
should — ^that  young  people  go  there  to  get 
the  diploma  and  the  I50,  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  be  considered  teachers.  Notwith- 
standing there  are  Normal  schools  all 
around  us,  there  are  but  few  of  their  grad- 
uates teaching  in  our  county.  The  course 
proposed  is  not  high  enough — there  are 
high  schools  whose  graduates  can  pass  in  it, 
and  the  elementary  course  is  as  far  as 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Normal  grad- 
uates ever  go,  or  intend  to  go.     I  know  a 
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high  school  in  a  town  of  1500  inhabitants 
whose  graduates  can  go  into  the  Freshman 
class,  and  another  in  a  town  of  1000,  where 
they  havie  made  the  Sophomore  class  in  La- 
fayette. If  the  high  schools  can  do  this, 
the  Normal  schools  should  do  better.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  this 
for  the  Scientific  course,  and  leave  the  Ele- 
mentary where  it  is. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  I  move  to  amend  the  prop- 
osition so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  "  That  the 
course  of  instruction  of  the  Scientific  course 
in  our  Normal  schools  be  changed  so  as  to 
educate  teachers  able  to  prepare  pupils  to 
enter  college.*' 

Mr.  Baer :  Are  the  Normal  school  Princi- 
pals certain  that  their  students,  with  the 
present  limited  course,  can  appreciate  such 
studies  as  Mental  Philosophy  as  they  ought  ? 

Dr.  Brooks :  I  object  to  anything  which 
shall  cause  the  Normal  schools  to  be  regarded 
as  preparatory  schools  to  the  colleges.  That 
was  not  the  object  of  the  law  creating  them, 
and  it  would  be  a  departure  from  their  pro- 
per function.  Even  if  we  approve  the  pro- 
position in  theory,  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment is  objectionable;  it  calls  the  course 
scientific,  and  makes  it  classical.  When  we 
have  cut  off  the  sciences  and  substituted 
classics,  it  w^ould  not  be  legal  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  When  we  change  the  law, 
that  objection  will  be  provided  for. 

Dr.  Brooks:  I  am  not  quite  in  accord  with 
my  Normal  school  brethren  on  this  subject. 
For  some  time  I  have  believed  and  advocated' 
the  addition  of  a  year  to  the  elementary 
course — that  is,  the  equivalent  of  a  year's 
study.  We  try  to  lift  our  pupils  above  the 
course ;  yet  we  always  feel  that  the  majority 
of  our  graduates  have  not  the  high  profes- 
sional qualification  we  ought  to  give  them; 
they  are  not  ripe  enough  in  thought — not 
sufficiently  developed.  I  will  vote  to-day  and 
every  day  to  widen  the  elementary  course. 
Many  of  our  graduates  are  employed  to  teach 
subjects  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand, 
but  which  appear  in  their  State  diploma; 
and  this  is  wrong.  The  objection  to  raising 
the  elementary  course  will  be  that  there  will 
be  fewer  graduates — perhaps  that  will  be  all 
the  better.  Instead  of  lopping  off,  as  has 
been  done,  we  should  add.  I  objected  to 
the  curtailing  when  it  was  done,  but  was 
in  the  minority.  The  course  is  too  elemen- 
tary, and  we  can  do  nothing  better  than 
raising  it.  I  trust  no  action  will  be  taken 
here  endorsing  the  present  elementary  stand- 
ard, at  leas.t.  As  to  the  academic  work,  the 
schools  are  academic  and  professional,  and 


that  may  be  an  advantage  or  not — there  is 
good  argument  on  both  sides  of  that  ques- 
tion. Though  of  course  the  ideal  Nomaal 
school  is  strictly  professional,  it  is  clear  that 
we  cannot  have  such  a  school  now,  for  want 
of  pupils,  and  I  suppose  we  all  want  what  is 
practical.  There  is  less  difference  between 
some  other  professional  schools  and  ours 
than  has  been  made  to  appear.  In  a  medi- 
cal school,  the  student  first  learns  the  facts 
of  the  human  system,  then  their  relations 
and  application — so  that  the  course  is  both 
academic  and  professional,  in  about  the  same 
siense  as  ours.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
the  Normal  professional  course  is  very  super- 
ficial. I  admit  that  it  is  not  so  thorough  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  better  than  some  here 
seem  to  suppose.  The  course  covers  three 
years.  From  the  first  day,  the  pupil  receives 
lessons  in  teaching — the  first  year  in  object 
teaching ;  the  second  year  in  school  econo- 
my and  the  history  of  education ;  the  third 
year  mental  philosophy  from  text-book  and 
in  essays  for  thirty  weeks,  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  whole  year — two  lessons  a  day 
on  strictly  professional  studies.  Whether 
the  graduates  are  thorough  in  mental  phil- 
osophy depends  on  the  Faculty  and  the 
Examiners  who  pass  them — if  they  get 
through  on  too  little  qualification,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Examiners,  and  not  of  the  law. 
But  I  am  willing  that  my  graduates  shall  be 
compared  with  those  of  colleges  in  this 
study. 

Prof.  Thomas :  We  don't  want  the  course 
overloaded.  I  am  in  favor  of  elevating  the 
course,  but  if  it  is  to  be  done,  we  must  have 
further  protection  from  the  State.  If  more 
State  aid  were  given  to  pupils,  and  we  had 
the  additional  patronage  that  would  give  us, 
we  could  raise  it  sooner.  In  the  pine  woods 
we  cannot  hold  our  pupils  as  long  as  some 
others. 

Dr.  Brooks  :  A  good  deal  of  State  money 
has  been  put  into  sink-holes,  instead  of  into 
the  brains  of  her  teachers.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Shaub :  My  concern  is  that  the  Nor- 
mal schools  shall  send  out  properly  qualified 
graduates.  What  has  been  justly  said  with 
reference  to  the  provisional  certificate  holds 
good  here :  we  need  a  guard  at  the  entrance 
— at  the  first  and  lowest  grade  of  Normal 
certificate.  We  should  demand  more  o£ 
graduates  in  the  elementary  course ;  and  I 
shall  be  sorry  if  we  endorse,  even  in  the 
faintest  way,  the  present  low  standard.  By 
the  way,  if  the  Normal  schools  are  not  to  do 
academic  work,  and  the  gentlemen  are  right 
who  say  there  is  no  science  of  teaching,  why 
should  we  have  Normal  schools  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Woodruff;  We  have  ten  Normal 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  has  just  been 
proposed  that  the  State  hire  people  to  attend 
them :  I  don't  believe  she  has  money 
enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  aid 
already  given  is  obtained  on  false  pretenses. 
Are  they  professional  schools,  and  do  their 
pupils  attend  them  as  such? — or  are  they 
regarded  as  a  cheap  place  to  get  an  educa- 
tion ?  We  have  been  informed  here  that 
some  pupils  go  for  the  50  cents  and  I50. 
It  is  plain  that  if  they  are  to  be  professional 
schools,  there  are  too  many  of  them — we 
could  not  maintain  the  ten,  nor  half  of  them 
— they  must  then  be  boarding  schools  with 
a  Normal  attachment,  or  in  other  words. 
Normal  schools  with  a  tremendous  boarding 
attachment !  [Laughter,]  I  am  a  friend  ot 
the  Normal  schools ;  they  have  done  good 
work,  and  are  now  doing  the  only  work 
they  can  do  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling ;  and  the  Principals  are  putting  on 
all  the  steam  they  will  bear  without  risk  of 
explosion  [laughter] — I  honor  the  profes- 
sional enthusiasm  of  these  men,  who  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  under  the  circum- 
stances \  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  course 
is  too  low — that  young  people  can  go  there 
and  cram  for  a  short  time,  and  get  a  diploma 
that  enables  them  to  escape  further  examina- 
tion by  Superintendents,  under  which  many 
of  them  would  fail ;  it  is  the  easy  way  to  get 
permanent  certificates,  and  so  have  permis- 
sion to  l)e  dunces  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
pass  for  scholars — to  stop  and  stay  stopped, 
with  no  enthusiasm,  no  love  of  study,  no 
professional  spirit  whatever.  This  is  a  true 
picture  of  many  Normal  graduates,  and  the 
Principals  know  it  better  than  I.  The 
course  should  be  made  thorough  enough  and 
extensive  enough  for  those  who  hold  its  di- 
ploma to  be  the  representatives  of  scholar- 
ship and  taste  for  it  wherever  they  go — if 
they  are  not,  they  disgrace  the  Normal 
schools.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  just  here 
that  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  exceptional 
in  exempting  Normal  graduates  from  exam- 
ination. In  Connecticut  and  some  other 
States  they  stand  on  what  they  know,  the 
same  as  a  college  graduate ;  and  this  seems 
no  more  than  fair.  And  our  graduates  feel 
their  privileges — so  much  so  that  there  have 
been  frequent  suggestions  of  a  Normal  pro- 
fessorship of  modesty.  [Laughter.]  Why 
do  the  graduates,  as  we  so  often  hear,  break 
down  while  preparing  for  examination? 
Because  they  feel  that  they  don't  know  the 
subject  thoroughly,  and  hope  by  mere  cram- 
ming to  remember  enough,  with  a  little 
luck  thrown  in,  to  get  through.     If  they 


understood  their  work  thoroughly,  they 
would  be  less  embarrassed.  I  do  not  object 
to  Normal  schools  doing  a  good  deal  of 
preparatory  work  for  the  colleges ;  I  do  not 
grudge  anything  that  will  stimulate  to  study. 

Miss  Brooks :  We  admit  that  the  Normal 
schools  have  not  and  do  not  accomplish  all 
we  believed  and  hoped  they  would ;  but 
while  this  is  true,  some  of  us  are  unable  to 
see  how  abuse  of  the  schools  and  graduates 
can  help  the  matter.  As  regards  their  mod- 
esty, if  the  conceit  of  the  Normals  were  to 
be  measured  by  that  of .     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Weiss :  Perhaps  it  might  tickle  the 
vanity  of  some  Superintendents  if  they  could 
issue  the  diplomas,  instead  of  the  Normal 
schools. 

Dr.  Higbee :  What  matters  it  where  a 
man  comes  from — university  or  college, 
Normal  school  or  High  school,  or  primary 
school — if  he  is  qualified  for  his  work,  and 
does  it  earnestly?  Why  do  we  quarrel 
about  names  and  awaken  prejudices?  We 
all  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  we  have  more 
to  do  than  teach  the  three  R's.  Among 
the  youth  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  future 
judges, .  lawyers,  ministers — the  men  who 
are  to  give  character  and  dignity  to  the 
Commonwealth.  We  are  to  start  them; 
and  how  much  depends  upon  that  start ! 
The  question  is  whether  we  shall  awaken 
these  children,  or  whether  we  shall  let  them 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  three  R's.  It  is  the 
chief  interest  of  the  State  that  their  highest 
susceptibilities  be  drawn  out,  their  highest 
possibilities  realized ;  and  for  this  work  we 
need  the  best  of  men  in  the  teacher's 
position.  While  we  are  glad  to  have  col- 
lege graduates,  and  Normal  graduates,  if 
they  are  worthy  ones,  we  'must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  possession  of  a  sheep- 
skin. We  cannot  elevate  the  schools  ex- 
cept as  we  elevate  the  teachers:  aftd  our 
best  work  will  be  done  in  our  efforts  to  se-. 
cure  for  our  teachers  the  highest  culture 
possible .     [Applause .  ] 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  Examination  is  not  a  pan- 
acea for  all  the  ills  that  afflict  the  school 
system.  I  have  had  to  do  with  examina- 
tions ranging  from  common  school  to  uni- 
versity, and  that  of  the  Normal  schools  is 
as  well  calculated  to  test  applicants  as  the 
average  of  them  all.  How  are  professional 
certificates  sometimes  granted  ?  I  remember 
a  case  where  a  single  question  in  geography 
was  asked :  "If  you  should  drill  a  hole  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
side,  where  would  yom  come  out?"  and  the 
applicant  answered  "Out  of  the  hole" — ^and 
got  his  I  on  that  answer.     And  I  have  seen 
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doctors  made  by  foreign  universities  on 
grounds  of  personal  influence.  We  can't 
have  everything  work  j)erfectly.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Normal  schools  prepare 
young  men  to  instruct  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  college.  Studying  Latin  two  years 
will  not  qualify  you  to  teach  Latin ;  sopho- 
mores are  not  fit  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek.  I  should  not  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  teacher  of  languages  in  my 
Normal  school  who  had  not  a  full  college 
course  and  experience  in  teaching.  Normal 
schools  have  fought  themselves  into  recog- 
nition in  Europe ;  they  educate  teachers  for 
the  common  schools,  but  the  high  school 
teachers  are  made  in  the  universities.  Our 
Normal  schools  cannot  prepare  such  teachers 
unless  they  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
foreign  universities ;  and  I  think  that  is  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  Balliet :  It  is  fair  to  judge  an  institu- 
tion by  its  results,  but  not  by  unfavorable 
specimens.  Graduates  of  six  or  seven  Nor- 
mal schools  have  taught  in  my  county,  and 
there  has  been  only  one  failure.  The  Nor- 
mal graduates  lead  the  profession,  and  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  do  without 
them.  The  "permanents"  and  *' profes- 
sionals" are  not  qualified  to  take  their 
places.  Their  methods  of  teaching  are  not 
learned  entirely  in  the  model  school  and 
professional  classes,  but  as  pupils  in  the 
class-rooms.  They  ^et  much  benefit  from 
the  mechanical  drill  m  the  academic  depart- 
ment. The  Normal  schools  will  ultimately 
develop  into  strictly  professional  institutions, 
and  if  they  are  not  now  all  they  ought  to  be, 
they  are  ail  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Instead  of  dis- 
couraging them,  we  should  point  out  their 
mistakes  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  give  them 
credit  for  the  good  they  do.  I  care  little  if 
the  degrees  are  abolished ;  I  do  not  think 
the  college  would  lose  much  if  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  were  dropped, .  retaining  only  the 
higher  titles.  I  am  reminded  of  the  apt 
answer  to  the  question.  "Is  life  worth 
living  ?  "  "  That  depends  upon  the  liver : ' ' 
so  here  the  title  matters  little — it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  man. 

The  substitute  was  voted  down  —  only 
nine  votes  in  its  favor.  The  first  item  was 
also  lost — only  four  affirmative  votes. 

The  second  item  was  read,  and  Mr.  Bevan 
moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  "  High 
school,"  the  words  "  or  any  county  Normal 
school."  Some  of  these  institutions  have 
more  pupils  than  some  of  the  State  schools, 
and  we  ought  to  recognize  honest  effort  un- 
supported by  State  aid. 


Mr.  Transeau :  Perhaps  we  had  better 
add  after  the  first  amendment,  *'or  any  pub- 
lic or  private  school."  We  should  make  it 
general. 

Mr.  Bartch :  I  hop)e  it  is  understood  that 
the  Normal  schools  are  to  be  allowed  an 
equal  footing  with  all  the  other  institutions. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Patterson :  The  State  Superintendent 
has  said  it  matters  not  where  you  g^X  schol- 
arship, so  you  have  it.  Here  is  a  proposi- 
tion exactly  in  that  line.  If  these  gradu- 
ates have  the  scholarship,  they  ought  to 
receive  the  certificate ;  if  they  have  not, 
they  won't  get  it.  Nevertheless  this  fair 
proposition  will  be  voted  down,  because 
everything  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  it  will  affect  the  Normal  schools.  I 
think  we  ought  to  legislate  for  the  good  of 
all  the  schools,  of  education  generally.  It 
is  petty  and  contemptible  to  load  a  propo- 
sition with  such  amendments  as  have  been 
offered.  Let  us  vote  with  reference  to  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
the  building  up  of  a  certain  class  of  institu- 
tions, 

Mr.  Shaub :  I  think  the  Normal  schools 
need  not  be  afraid  of  this.  The  law  already 
provides  almost  precisely  for  these  cases, 
except  that  it  requires  experience  in  teach- 
ing. Anybody  can  come  to  the  examina- 
tions now,  and  if  worthy  can  get  the  Nor- 
mal certificate.  •  The  law  is  not  narrow,  but 
liberal;  it  opens  the  gates  wide — perhaps 
too  wide. 

Prof.  Waller  :  Some  years  ago,  the  ques- 
tion was  "  How  shall  we  improve,  our  20,000 
teachers?"  Naturally  the  existing  schools 
were  first  considered.  There  were  High 
schools  then — and  if  these  could  have  done 
the  needed  work,  no  expensive  Normal 
school  scheme  would  have  been  devised.  It 
was  decided  that  they  could  not.  Those 
who  now  advocate  the  retrogression  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution,  are  the  men  who 
disavow  any  theory  of  teaching  or  scientific 
methods  of  instruction :  those  who  stand  by 
the  Normal  schools  believe  there  are  such 
things,  and  that  teachers  ought  to  know 
them.  Who  believes  that  a  pupiHn  a  High 
school,  with  one  teacher  and  an  assistant, 
can  get  the  preparation  he  would  receive  in 
a  large  class  of  a  great  institution  ? 

Mr.  Baer :  Here  in  Reading  we  teach 
theory  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches.     Would  not  that  qualify  them  ? 

Mr.  Buehrle :  What  are  we  to  gain  by 
this?  What  evil  is  to  be  remedied  ?  How 
is  the  profession  to  be  elevated  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  will  open  the  door  to  the 
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profession  still  wider,  and  we  hear  from  all 
sides  that  too  many  enter  now.  We  should 
not  divert  the  educational  forces  of  a  city 
into  this  training  work,  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  their  business.  In  this 
city  of  Reading,  there  are  always  twenty  or 
thirty  young  lady  graduates  waiting  for  a 
position.  Why  do  they  not  go  to  Kutz- 
town  and  get  professional  training?  Per- 
haps some  cannot  afford  it ;  but  is  it  our 
business  to  change  the  High  schools  so  that 
these  few  may  pretend  to  have  a  Normal 
school  education,  and  get  a  State  certificate? 
It  is  provided  here  that  the  State  shall  be 
represented  in  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
How  nice !  The  Superintendent  is  a  State 
♦officer — he  and  the  principal  would  be  the 
Board,  or  a  majority  of  it.  If  it  is  intended 
•to  be  fair,  let  the  Kutztown  Board  come 
.over  here  and  examine  them. 

Mr.  Baer:  I  think  sometimes  there  is 
breath  wasted  in  these  discussions.  The 
Normal  School  Principals  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Examiners — ^also  the  Superintendents  of 
the  locality — ^and  nobody  makes  the  kind  of 
•objection  just  offered.  With  us,  the  profes- 
sional instruction  is  given  by  the  principal, 
and  it  is  well  done.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  High  schools  may  do  it  as  well 
as  it  is  done  now,  and  at  less  expense  to  the 
State.  The  graduates  are  to  submit  to  the 
same  examination,  and  I  should  not  at  all 
object  to  the  same  Board.  Before  this  is 
voted  down,  as  of  course  it  will  be,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  question  answered.  Why 
should  not  the  same  qualification  receive 
the  same  certificate,  and  why  should  it  not 
"be  acquired  at  home  if  there  is  opportunity? 

Dr.  Brooks:  Mr.  Woodruff  uttered  some 
home  truths  in  his  plain  way ;  but  I  think 
the  weaknesses  he  pointed  out  are  incident 
to  human  nature  everywhere,  and  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Normal  schools.  The  propo- 
sition before  us  is  unnecessary ;  the  way  is 
open  now  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  pass  the 
Normal  examination.  Or  by  three  years 
teaching  under  their  own  Superintendent, 
they  may  get  a  State  certificate  which  ranks 
above  the  Normal  diploma,  without  leaving 
home  at  all.  The  matter  seems  fully  pro- 
vided for  under  existing  law. 

On  motion  the  whole  subject  was  in- 
•definitely  postponed,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  17. 

DISCUSSIONS    AND   SPEECHES    LIMITED. 

On  motion,  of  Mr.  Shelley,  the  following 
was  adopted.: 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  reading  of  each 
paper  before  this  Convention  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  limited  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour  in 
length  (unless  the  time  be  extended  by  a  vote  of 


the  Convention),  and  that  the  remarks  of  each 
member  shall  not  exceed  five  minxes.  Nor 
shall  any  one  be  permitted  to  speak  twice  upon 
any  question  under  consideration,  until  all  who 
have  a  desire  to  speak  shall  have  been  heard. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Foose,  rela- 
tive to  school  statistics,  was  received  and 
laid  upon  the  table  for  action  at  the  after- 
noon session ;  after  which  the  Convention 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  letter  of  Superintendent  Sheely,  of 
Adams,    explaining    his-  absence    by 
reason  of  illness,  was  read. 

STATE     TEACHERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

• 

Superintendent  Baer,  chairman  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  said  there  seemed  a  general 
desire  that  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  be  held  early  in  July,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Convention  had  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  that  the  second  week 
in  July  be  designated.  He  would  like  to 
hear  an  expression  of  opinion  from  those 
present. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore  said  the  schools 
of  Pottsville  would  close  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  teachers  would  leave  for  their  sum- 
mer recreation  soon  after.  He  hoped  the 
early  date  would  be  agreed  on. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was 
requested  to  call  the  meeting  for  the  second 
week  in  July.     [See  page  355.] 

Mr.  Shaub  then  read  the  following  paper 


on 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 


It  is  a  fact  that  school  supervision  is  attract- 
ing increased  attention  and  receiving  more 
thought  with  each  succeeding  year.  That  its 
importance,  its  usefulness,  and  its  necessity  are 
more  generally  recognized  to-day  than  at  any 
previous  period,  is  also  a  fact.  So  important  is 
this  question  of  school  supervision  that,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  it  is  discussed  in  some  of  its 
phases  in  every  State  Superintendent's  report, 
and  in  every  convention  of  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents. The  indications  are  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  a  more  efficient  supervision 
than  rural  schools  now  receive  will  not  only  be 
demanded,  but  will  be  put  into  active  operation 
and  be  cheerfully  sustained.  In  view  of  the 
facts,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  convention 
should  give  some  time  to  discussion  of  school 
supervision.  This  discussion,  at  the  request  of 
.the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  have 
consented  to  open. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  programme  seems  to  limit  the  discussion  to 
supervision  by  county  superintendents.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  occupy  your  time  by  saying  aught 
of  city  or  borough  supervision,  important  as 
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these  topics  are.  Neither  shall  I  stop  to  discuss 
that  other  ^portant  topic,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics,  in  fact,  that  such  a  convention 
could  consider,  viz.,  local  supervision,  efl'ective, 
close  supervision  of  rural  schools.  What  should 
the  State  do,  what  could  it  do,  to  put  into  suc- 
cessful and  general  operation  this  most  urgently 
needed  system  of  supervision.**  Nor  shall  1 
occupy  your  time  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
county  superintendency,  or  in  showing  what  it 
has  done  and  is  now  doing.  This  would  be  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  task,  but  such  is  not  my 
duty.  I  will  say,  however,  that  such  a  review 
would  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  office,  yea,  of  its  imperative  necessity, 
and  would  prove  conclusively  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important,  effective,  and  indispensable 
agencies  in  our  excellent  school  system — ^that  it 
is  as  alive,  efficient  and  fruitful,  to-day,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  and  that  it  has  proved  its  right  to 
live,  and  tlius  furnishes  another  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  In 
opening  this  discussion,  I  shall  consider  only 
the  points  set  forth  in  the  circular  containing  the 
call  for  this  convention,  the  three  points  to 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  desires  this  body  to  give  its 
chief  attention  at  this  meeting:  i.  Mode  of 
electing  County  Superintendents.  2.  Their  term 
of  office.     3.  Their  duties. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  these 
points,  let  us  pause  to  note  that  a  review  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  County  Superintendency 
shows  that  this  part  of  our  school  law  is  care- 
fully and  wisely  drawn,  and  its  needed  modifi- 
cations, at  present,  are  neither  radical  nor 
numerous.  The  most  important  modifications 
of  this  part  of  the  law  made  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Connt>'  Superintendency  are  those 
of  the  Acts  of  April  o,  1867,  relating  to  city  and 
borough  superintendenccy,  and  of  April  29, 
1878,  fixing  salaries  of  County  Superintendents. 
This  last  act  is  an  exceedingly  important  one. 
It  strengthens  the  County  Superintendency  and 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  office,  by 
removing  from  the  triennial  conventions  the 
annoying  and  demoralizing  question  of  salary, 
and  thus  makes  the  question  of  competency  of 
candidates  the  chief  one  for  consideration  by 
the  conventions.  The  present  law  upon  this 
point,  for  various  reasons,  which  I  shall  not  stop 
to  mention  even,  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  old  one. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  review  briefly  the  three 
points  before  mentioned. 

I.   AS  TO  THE   MODE  OF  ELECTING  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  says  the  directors  shall  elect  the  su- 
perintendents. This  is  wise.  The  directors 
should  certainly  have  a  voice  in  this  matter. 
But  should  their  voice  be  the  only  one  in  tliis 
election  ?  Some  think  not,  holding  that  teach-- 
ers  of  a  certain  rank  should  also  have  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  county  superintendents.  What 
advantage  to  the  school  interests  would  be 
gained  by  this  plan,  I  fail  to  see.  To  elect 
county  superintendents  by  popular  vote  would 
_be  no  improvement  on  the  present  plan.     I  am 


decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  super- 
intendents should  be  elected  by  directors,  and 
directors  only. 

Those  connected  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  who  know  the  educational  field 
from  Erie  to  the  Delaware,  will,  I  believe,  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  only  comparatively  few 
serious  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  superintendents  by  the  triennial  con- 
ventions, and  that  as  a  rule  those  superintend- 
ents who  adopted  the  highest  standards,  and 
who  stepped  to  the  front  and  judiciously  exer- 
cised their  limited  legal  rights,  were  sustained 
and  re-elected  by  their  respective  conventions 
at  least  as  frequently  as  those  who  adopted 
a  weak,  compromising,  elect-me-next-term  pol- 
icy. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  ground  to  hope  for 
any  better  results  from  a  popular  vote,  or  from 
teachers  and  directors  voting,  than  we  obtain 
under  the  present  law.?  I  think  not.  And, 
besides,  since  sujierintendents'  salaries  are 
fixed,  the  objections  to  electing  superintendents 
by  directors  only  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  law  says  directors  shall  elect  superin- 
tendents by  a  viva  voce  vote.  This  is  wise. 
There  can  be  no  better  plan.  But  it  is  held  by 
some  that  "the  present  plan  often  results  in 
shameful  and  degrading  practices;"  that  "there 
could  hardly  be  a  worse  way  to  elect  a  superin- 
tendent." These  statements,  and  others  in  a 
somewhat  similar  strain,  were  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Association,  in  July,  1881. 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  broadly  hinted  that 
some  candidates  for  county  superintendent  used 
money  to  secure  their  election,  paying  the  con- 
vention expenses  of  directors  who  voted  for 
them.  Now,  to  prevent  this  alleged  bribery,, 
and  these  alleged  shameful  practices,  some  cadi 
for  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to  the  mode  of 
electing  county  superintendents.  I  should  not 
favor  a  change  for  such  reasons.  And  why? 
Simply  because  such  exceptional  corrupt  prac- 
tices as  are  alleged  may  occur  under  any  law. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  alleged  im- 
moral and  illegal  practices  are  very  rare.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  such.  Have  you?  Are 
they  not  exceptional,  and  highly  so?  But,  ex- 
ceptional or  not,  given  a  candidate  for  county 
superintendent  who  is  so  lacking  in  moral  sense 
as  to  attempt  to  buy  votes,  and  who  has  so  low 
a  conception  of  the  office  which  he  is  seeking 
as  to  degrade  it  by  indulging  in  corrupt,  im- 
moral and  unprofessional  and  illegal  practices, 
in  order  to  secure  his  election — given  also  a 
venal  director,  and  you  have  a  combination  that 
will  violate  or  evade  any  law  governing  modes 
of  election.  The  candidate  who  pays  directors' 
expenses  now,  and  takes  the  present  oath  of 
office,  will  prove  himself  equal  to  greater  emer- 
gencies, and  will  successfully  assume  greater 
risks,  if  necessary,  to  secure  his  election.  But 
can  a  candidate-elect  who  is  proved  guilty  of 
paying  directors'  expenses  be  commissioned 
under  the  present  law  ?  I  think  he  can  not. 
Can  such  a  candidate  take  the  oath  of  office 
without  perjury?  I  think  he  cannot.  Is  not 
the  present  law,  then,  sufficient?  I  believe  it 
is.      And    I   hope  there  will  always   be    suf- 
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ficient  moral  backbone  in  the  I3epartment  of 
Public  Instruction  to  resist  successfully  any  and 
all  attempts  to  cover  such  corrupt  practices  as 
may  occasionally  arise,  and  to  aid  with  its  pow- 
erful influence  all  proper  and  legal  modes  which 
may  be  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  exposing, 
condemning  and  punishing  such  rascality. 

The  chief  want  is  not  a  different  mode  of 
electing,  but  a  healthier,  higher,  more  decisive 
moral  tone  in  those  who  would  serve  as  super- 
intendents. A  teacher  who  becomes  dnink,  or 
who  is  foul  in  thought  or  word,  or  who  is  a 
trickster,  should  not  be  tolerated  anywhere ; 
much  less  should  a  similar  character  be  toler- 
ated as  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  present  mode  of  electing  county  superin- 
tendents by  directors  voting  viva  voce  is  in  my 
opinion  better  than  any  other  mode  yet  sug- 
gested. Is  it  not  the  very  best  plan  which  can 
be  devised  ?  It  has  worked  well,  in  the  main, 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  I  think 
the  delegate  plan  is  highly  objectionable,  and 
would  tend  to  aggravate  such  evils  as  are 
alleged  to  exist  raOier  than  to  diminish  them. 
Let  ever)'  director  cast  his  own  vote  in  his  own 
proper  person  in  the  convention,  and  you 
thereby  close  the  door  on  a  host  of  possible  and 
probable  evil  practices  to  which  the  delegate 
plan  is  extremely  liable.  Before  leaving  this 
point,  1  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  law  should 
authorize  the  payment  by  the  respective  districts 
of  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  directors 
in  attending  the  triennial  conventions.  I  believe 
this  should  be  done  because  it  is  fair  and  reason- 
able and  only  simple  justice  to  directors,  and 
because  it  would  secure  a  fuller  representation 
of  directors  in  the  conventions.  That  it  would 
operate  to  prevent  the  offering  or  the  accepting 
of  bribes  is  at  least  doubtful.  Whatever  mflu- 
ence  it  might  exert  upon  this  objectionable  prac- 
tice would  be  in  the  right  direction,  however. 
I  go  further,  and  say  that  the  law  should  au- 
thorize the  payment  by  the  districts  of  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  directors  whilst  attending 
to  other  official  duties  of  a  certain  character.. 
But  as  it  is  not  my  duty  to  discuss  this  topic 
at  this  time,  I  simply  suggest  it,  and  shall  not 
stop  even  to  hint  at  what  I  think  should  be  its 
limitation. 

II.  AS  TO  LENGTH  OF  TERM  OF  OFFICE. 

The  law  says  that  the  term  of  county  superin- 
tendents shall  be  three  years.  1  suggest  four 
years.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
changing  superintendents  everv  triennium,  nor 
is  there  any  great  desire  generally  on  the  part  of 
directors  to  do  so.  By  having  a  four  years' 
term  there  would  be  uniformity  in  length  of 
term  of  State  and  County  superintendents. 
Each  superintendent  would  have  two  reports  to 
make,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  sessions 
of  the  (General  Assembly  in  the  four  years' 
term.  The  expense  of  holding  conventions 
would  not  recur  so  frequently,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  affairs  would  be  more  steady 
and  effective.*  This  change  in  the  law  would 
certainly  not  be  detrimental  to  any  public  in- 
terests, and  would  operate  in  the  interests  of  the 
schools  and  the  teacners. 


in.   AS  TO  THE   DUTIES  OF  COUNTY  SITERIN- 

TEN  DENTS. 

1  have  but  little  to  suggest  as  to  additional 
duties.  It  would  no  doubt  be  well  to  require  su- 
perintendents to  approve  school  sites  and  plans 
for  building  and  furnishing  school  houses.  If  a 
superintendent  should  not  approve,  he  should 
be  required  to  state  in  writing  his  reasons  for 
not  approving ;  and  his  action  should  not  be, 
final,  but  subject  to  review  by  the  Board,  or 
son^e  other  body  competent  to  decide  such 
questions.  The  object  of  the  law  should  be, 
not  to  take  the  power  of  ultimate  decision  out  ot 
the  hands  of  the  Board,  but  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  careless  selection  of  sites,  and  upon 
grossly  negligent  and  careless  construction  of 
houses,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  same.  I 
favor  such  an  enactment.  I  beheve  it  would 
correct  many  serious  evils,  prevent  their  recur- 
rence, and  would  be  productive  of  much  good 
in  awakening  thought  in  the  minds  of  people 
generally,  and  directors  particularly,  in  regard 
to  school  sites,  school  houses,  their  construction, 
ventilation,  heating  and  furnishing.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  well  also  to  make  it  a  duty  of  superin- 
tendents to  supervise  the  selection  of  text-books, 
to  give  them  at  least  the  veto  power,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  matter  of  school  sites  and  build- 
ings. Nothing  in  my  own  experience  as  super- 
intendent leads  me  to  suggest  these  changes. 
The  directors  of  Lancaster  county,  I  take  pride 
in  saying,  usually  attend  to  the  duties  referred 
to  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner,  and  almost 
always  consult  with  the  superintendent  before 
taking  final  action  upon  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  if  these  additional  duties  were  im- 
posed by  law  on  superintendents,  some  good 
would  result  therefrom.  1  am  aware  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  State  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  so  modifying  the  law,  but  even  in  these 
the  influence  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  ben- 
eficial, and  in  no  case  could  it  be  detrimental; 
whilst  in  some  other  sections,  if  reports  and  sta- 
tistics of  superintendents  be  trustworthy,  such  a 
law  would  be  of  very  great  advantage — is, 
indeed,  imperatively  needed.  Its  influence 
everywhere  would  be  for  good,  and  only  good  ; 
hence  I  favor  the  suggested  changes. 

Some  of  the  more  important  duties  of  county 
superintendents,  as  set  forth  in  the  present  law, 
are  the  following :  He  shall  visit  his  schools  for 
certain  purposes  as  often  as  practicable;  he 
shall  examine  applicants  for  schools,  and  issue 
certificates  to  those  found  qualified;  and  he 
shall  hold  an  annual  county  institute.  The  duty 
first  mentioned,  school  visitation,  is  an  import- 
ant one.  No  superintendent  should  neglect  it. 
Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it  that  will  aid 
schools  and  teachers  so  much  as  this  does.  In 
large  counties  it  is  a  very  onerous  duty,  but 
wherever  performed,  not  perfunctorily,  but  faith- 
fully, wisely  and  judiciously,  it  yields  rich  results. 
It  is  impossible  to  perform  this  duty  as  it  should 
be  performed,  in  the  large  counties.  Supervision 
in  these  counties,  while  it  has  done  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  is  necessarily  super- 
ficial. How  can  this  weakness  be  remedied,  so 
that  visitations  may  be  more  frequent  and  bene- 
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ficial  ?  The  answer  is  evident.  Closer  supervi- 
sion is  needed.  The  county  superintendent 
should  have  assistants,  But  this  brings  me  di- 
rectly to  the  subject  of  proper  district  supervision 
— a  subject  which  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to 
again  in  this  paper,  but  I  cannot  escape  it.  So, 
I  say  here,  effective  local  supervision  is  one  of 
our  chief  educational  wants.  The  State  should 
do  something  worthy  of  its  educational  rank  and 
of  its  great  advantages  in  wealth  and  in  other 
respects,  to  give  every  county  the  force  needed  to 
supervise  its  schools  properly,  and  should  pay 
for  such  service.  I  believe  that  the  chief  reason 
why  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  effec- 
tive district  supervision  is  because  it  is  thought  to 
be  too  expensive.  But  would  it  be  very  expen- 
sive ?    I  suggest  the  following  plan  : 

Counties  having  less  than  1 50  schools  shall 
have  one  county  superintendent ;  in  those  hav- 
ing from  150  to  250  schools  there  shall  be  one 
assistant  superintendent ;  in  those  having  from 
250  to  350  schools  there  shall  be  two  assistant 
superintendents ;  and  in  those  having  more  than 
350  schools  there  shall  be  three  assistant  super- 
intendents. Taking  the  State  report  of  1880 
as  a  basis,  you  find  this  will  require  81  assistant 
superintendents ;  $100  per  month  for  6  months 
per  annum  paid  to  each  of  these  assistants 
will  require  ^8,600.  Make  this  item  $50,000, 
and  deduct  it  from  $522,310,  the  amount  paid  as 
State  appropriation  to  the  districts  in  the  counties 
having  1 50  schools  and  over,  and  you  have  left 
$472,310  for  distribution  amongst  these  districts, 
as  State  appropriation;  $522,310 yielded 84 cents 
per  taxable;  $472,310  would  have  yielded  76 
cents.  Only  8  cents  less  per  taxable !  Is  effi- 
cient school  supervision,  costing  8  cents  per 
taxable,  too  expensive  ?  This  is  the  question. 
We  shall  hear,  what  answer  ?  Superintendents 
should  have  power  to  district  their  counties  and 
to  choose  their  assistants,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Boards  of  the  respective  districts. 

But  I  must  abruptly  leave  this  topic,  and 
hasten  to  consider  the  next  mentioned  duty 
of  superintendents,  viz.:  Examination  of  teach- 
ers and  issuing  of  certificates.  This  duty  must  * 
be  lodged  somewhere.  Our  law  imposes  it  upon 
the  county  superintendent.  He  is  clothed  with 
absolute  power  in  this  matter.  This  is  autocratic 
— ^is  the  one-man  power.  But  who  shall  have 
the  power  to  do  those  things,  if  not  the  superin- 
tendent 1  Is  he  not,  presumptively  at  least,  best 
qualified  to  act  in  this  matter  ?  Should  he  not 
have  the  right  to  decide  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  be  licensed  to  teach  the  schools  under  his 
jurisdiction  ?  Does  any  one  honestly  believe  that 
a  better  class  of  teachers  would  be  obtained  if 
the  power  to  examine  and  license  was  lodged 
elsewhere,  in  a  committee  or  board,  for  exam- 
ple ;  or  if  the  State  Department  should  prepare 
the  questions,  and  send  them  to  the  County 
Superintendents,  who,  not  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  to  ask  original  questions,  are  to 
act  as  proxies  and  conduct  examinations  at 
long  range,  in  a  second-hand  manner?  Do  you 
not  instinctively  feel  that  the  results  attained 
by  such  a  plan  would  in  all  probability  be  worse, 
rather  than  better?  I  believe  it  is  not  charged 
that  superintendents  generally  abuse  this  abso- 


lute power.  They  dare  not  abuse  it!  I^iblic 
opinion  would  soon  call  them  to  account,  should 
they  have  the  temerity  to  make  an  improper 
use  of  this  power.  But  it  is  said  that  under  the 
present  law  they  may  abuse  the  power  given 
them.  True,  they  may.  But  they,  and  all 
other  officers,  may  do  many  things  which  are 
improper  and  unjust,  if  they  care  nauj^ht  for 

Sublic  opinion,  and  for  right  and  justice. 
fo  law  can  ever  be  framed  to  prevent  such 
persons  from  engaging  in  improper  and  unjust 
practices.  Why,  then,  bring  railing  acciisations 
against  a  plan  which  is  as  free  from  objections 
as  any  that  has  yet  been  suggested  ?  I  believe 
the  present  plan  is  as  least  as  good  as  any  sub-^ 
stitute  for  it  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  and 
therefore  I  favor  no  change  in  it. 

The  present  law  also  makes  it  a  duty  of  super- 
intendents to  examine  a  certain  class  of  teachers 
annually.  I  believe  most  firmly  that  this  is  a 
wise  provision  in  the  law,  that  it  has  been  very 
helpful  to  teachers  and  schools,  and  that  it  does 
not  operate  to  degrade  or  injure  any  one  who 
is  worthy  to  fill  a  teacher's  place.  No  one  who 
is  able  to  understand  the  entire  law  relating  to 
this  duty  of  superintendents  and  to  the  different 
grades  of  certificates,  will  oppose  it  or  seek  to 
change  it.  Holders  of  professional  certificates 
are  not  subject  to  annual  examinations.  The 
standard  required  for  a  professional  certificate 
is  nowhere  very  high ;  in  most  counties  it  is  not 
high  enough.  Were  the  supply  of  profes- 
sional teachers  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
schools,  and  were  such  teachers  only  employed, 
we  should,  by  the  provisions  of  our  present  law, 
have  no  annual  examinations  of  teachers.  But 
the  supply  of  this  class  of  teachers  is  not  suf- 
ficient. We  are  compelled  to  employ  provis- 
ional teachers.  Now,  no  one  will  say  that  our 
provisional  teachers  should  at  their  first  exami- 
nation receive  a  certificate  which  would  exempt 
them  from  further  examination.  Every  one  of 
these  teachers  who  is  of  the  right  spirit  will, 
sooner  or  later,  work  up  to  professional  g^ade, 
and  the  annual  examination  will  be  to  them, 
whilst  so  doing,  not  a  hindrance  nor  an  incubus, 
but  a  positive  stimulant  and  help.  The  present 
law  on  this  point  is  ver>'  good,  and  those  who 
oppose  it  are,  upon  investigation,  found  to  be 
fighting  not  against  real  defects  in  the  law,  but 
merely  imaginary  ones  I  suggest  that  the 
law  be  so  amended,  however,  as  to  give  super- 
intendents the  privilege  oi  renewing  provisional 
certificates,  without  an  examination,  whenever 
they  see  proper  to  do  so.  But  a  full  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  does  not  properly  belong  to 
this  afternoon's  work.  I  therefore  leave  it  and 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  viz.,  the  holding  of  annual  county  insti- 
tutes. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  very  decidedly,  that  the 
present  law  requiring  county  superintendents  to 
hold  annual  county  institutes  should  be  modified. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  matter  of  institutes  can 
be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  superintendents, 
and  should  be  left  there.  But  if  it  be  thought 
the  wisest  course  to  legalize  institutes,  I  suggest 
the  following  plan :  Require  at  least  one  county 
institute  in  each  triennium  or  quadrennium, 
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and  in  each  year  of  this  period  in  which  no 
county  institute  is  held,  require  at  least  three 
joint  districts  institutes  of  at  least  three  days 
each.  The  law  should  give  suj>erintendents 
the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  they  will  hold 
joint  district  institutes  or  a  county  institute  in 
any  given  year  of  their  term  of  office ;  or  whether 
they  will  hold  a  county  institute  each  year. 
And  each  superintendent  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  of  his  county  two  hundred  dollars 
for  institute  purposes,  no  matter  whether  the 
institute  be  a  county  institute  or  not.  The 
smaller  counties  are  more  in  need  of  this  ap- 
propriation than  the  larger  ones  are,  but  under 
the  present  law  those  needing  assistance  get  the 
least.  I  merely  mention  these  points.  They 
will  doubtless  be  fully  discussed  at  the  meeting 
to-morrow,  when  the  subject  of  institutes  will 
occupy  your  attention. 

In  conclusion,  I  present  for  your  full  consider- 
ation the  following  points  relating  to  the  subject 
of  this  report : 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

First — Points  suggested  by  reviewing  the  law 
relating  to  electing  county  superintendents : 

1.  The  present  plan  of  electing  these  officers 
is  a  good  one,  and  should  not  be  changed. 

2.  The  law  should  require  school  districts  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  direc- 
tors in  attending  conventions  for  electing  county 
superintendents : 

Second — As  to  term  of  office : 

I.  The  length  of  superintendents*  term  of  of- 
fice should  be  four  years. 

Third — Points  suggested  by  reviewing  the  law 
relating  to  duties  of  county  superintendents. 

1.  The  law  should  require,  specifically,  that 
superintendents  shall  approve  school  sites,  plans 
for  building  and  furnishing  school  houses,  and 
the  selection  of  text-books.  Their  disapproval 
or  veto,  and  the  reason  therefor,  to  be  stated  in 
writing,  and  not  to  be  final,  but  subject  to  review 
by  the  board  of  directors  or  some  other  compe- 
tent body. 

2.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  formulate,  straightway,  a  plan  for  more 
efficient  district  supervision  of  rural  schools, 
which  when  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  the  State  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  with  a  view 
to  its  enactment  into  law. 

3.  The  law  relating  to  duties  of  superintend- 
ents in  regard  to  examination  of  teachers  and 
granting  of  certificates  to  them,  is  an  excellent 
one,  does  not  operate  oppressively  against  any 
worthy  teachers,  but  is  to  such  a  positive  help, 
and  not  a  hindrance,  to  their  progress  and  suc- 
cess. This  law  should  not  be  changed,  except 
to  give  superintendents  privilege  to  renew  with- 
out examination  any  certificate  which  is  subject 
to  their  consideration. 

4.  The  law  making  it  a  duty  of  county  super- 
intendents to  hold  annual  county  institutes  re- 
quires immediate  modification  in  at  least  two 
particulars:  First,  each  county  superintendent 
should  receive  |200  from  the  county  treasury,  to 
be  expended  for  the  use  of  either  district jor 
county  institutes,  or  for  both ;  second,  each  super- 


intendent should  have  liberty  to  decide  what 
kind  of  institutes  he  will  hold.  That  he  may 
hold  a  county  institute  annually,  but  shall  not  l>e 
required  to  hold  more  than  one  in  any  one  term 
of  his  office;  and  that  he  shall  hold  at  least 
three  joint  district  institutes,  of  at  least  three 
days  each,  in  each  year  in  which  no  county  in- 
stitute is  held. 

The  first  point,  referring  to  the  plan  of 
electing  superintendents,  was  adopted. 

The  second,  providing  that  the  districts 
shall  pay  the  expenses  of  Directors  at  the 
triennial  convention,  was  read. 

Messers  Woodruff  and  Baer  said  it  was 
common  for  Boards  to  pay  the  expenses,  and 
the  auditors  did  not  object  to  the  account. 

Mr.  Shaub  said  it  was  not  proposed  to  pay 
for  their  time,  but  their  railroad  fare,  toll, 
dinner,  and  supper;  he  knew  that  many 
Boards  did  this,  but  there  was  no  specific 
provision  in  the  law,  and  it  should  be  put 
there. 

The  section  was  adopted. 

The  item  having  reference  to  the  term  of 
office  was  adopted. 

The  first  item  regarding  the  duties  of 
superintendents  was  read,  the  question  was 
put  and  it  was  declared  adopted,  the  chair 
not  observing  that  Mr.  Woodruff  claimed  the 
floor  until  the  vote  had  been  taken.  He 
then  withdrew  his  decision,  and  invited  Mr. 
W.  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  do  not  especially 
desire  to  speak,  if  the  body  is  ready  to  vote. 

The  Chair :  But  I  wish  to  hear  you,  and 
I  think  this  should  be  discussed  before  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Many  Boards  think  a 
a  school  house  consists  of  four  walls,  six 
windows,  and  a  door — they  have  not  stud- 
ied aesthetics  under  my  friend  from  Kutz- 
town.  Other  houses  are  constructed  at  an 
expense  which  would  have  given  better  ac- 
commodations if  wisely  managed,  when  the 
Directors  would  willingly  have  done  better 
i£  they  had  known  how.  The  question  of 
sites  is  also  too  little  considered.  The  veto 
power  proposed  would  give  time  for  full 
discussion,  and  generally  the  result  would 
be  good.  It  is  right  not  to  give  the  super- 
intendent final  authority;  he  has  enough  of^ 
that  now — too  much  in  theory,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  less  will  get  results.  Yet  1  have 
often  felt  for  the  teachers,  who  have  no  ap- 
peal from  our  decisions — every  man  fit  for 
the  office  must  feel  that  intensely. 

Mr.   Dinsmore:     We  cannot  secure  any 
uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  county,  and 
many  Directors  are  totally  unqualified  for  ; 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the  selection  | 
of  text-books,    though  they  are  successful ' 
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farmers  and  business  men.  As  the  law 
stands,  Dr.  Wickersham  said  the  superinten- 
dents should  not  even  suggest,  unless  asked. 
1  am  glad  to  hear  a  change  proposed,  and 
I  think  the  superintendent  is  the  competent 
person  to  judge  what  books  are  proper ;  but 
if  he  must  be  silent,  or  his  veto  can  be  over- 
ridden by  the  Directors,  existing  evils  will 
not  be  remedied.  This  proposition  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  make  the  veto  absolute 
so  far  as  text-books  are  concerned.  I  move 
to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  ^'review 
by  the"  and  inserting  ** Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction" 

Mr.  Patterson:  Even  if  the  plans  pass 
Directors  and  superintendents,  they  had 
better  qonsult  an  architect  besides.  We  are 
scarcely  qualified  to  pa.ss  upon  the  kind  of 
buildings  the  towns  ought  to  have.  Would 
this  veto  prevent  consulting  an  expert? 

The  Chair :     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Disert :  1  move  to  amend  by  striking 
out  all  after  **veto"  and  inserting  **shall  be 
final,  unle.ss  reversed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  full  Board  of  Directors." 

Mr.  Houck:  I  think  the  part  of  this 
item  referring  to  text-books  leads  ujxjn  dan- 
gerous ground.  In  New  York  they  had  a 
law  giving  the  superintendents  power  in  this, 
direction,  and  it  made  three-fourths  of  them 
book  agents.  Anything  like  this  will  **  wake 
up  a  hornets*  nest."  I  think  we  had  better 
leave  the  control  of  the  books  where  it  is, 
and  leave  the  superintendent  free,  and  keep 
his  hands  off  the  lx)ok  question.  It  would 
be  better  to  put  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  than  of  superintendents. 

Mr.  Bartch :  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker 
— I  do  not  think  we  should  decide  on  the 
text-books. 

Mr.  Jones,  Director,  Meyersville :  This 
exceedingly  modest  body  had  better  take 
all  the  i)ower  from  Directors  and  people. 
In  my  experience  and  observation,  the  su- 
perintendent is  held  high — his  advice  and 
suggestions  receive  the  very  highest  consid- 
eration, and  nine  times  in  ten  are  adopted 
by  the  Boards.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  them  to  take  into  their  hands  the  entire 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  districts, 
especially  as  they  have  little  time  from  other 
duties  to  study  the  needs  and  circumstances" 
of  the  people  for  whom  the  schools  are 
made.  If  the  buildings  are  unsuitable,  let 
us  have  a  law  fixing  a  minimum  to  which 
the  plans  must  come  up.  In  the  text-book 
matter,  the  superintendent's  voice  should 
be  limited  to  advice,  which  will  always  be 
respectfully  considered.  The  Directors, 
with  the  advice  of  teachers,  are  not  so  in- 


competent to  select  as  has  been  represented. 
Adding  all  these  powers  to  the  superin tend- 
ency would  bring  the  officers  into  trouble, 
and  the  office  into  disrepute.  All  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  text- 
books have  a  history  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  people  will  look  with 
disfavor  uix)n  any  such  proposition.  We 
do  not  need  any  such  change,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  approved  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Ryan :  Directors,  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents should  consult  together  about 
buildings.  The  suj^erintendent  should  be, 
and  is,  specially  competent  to  advise  in 
these  matters. 

Dr.  Higbee :  It  is  not  proposed  here  that 
the  superintendent  shall  select  or  determine 
anything — simply  that  these  matters  shall 
be  submitted  for  his  advice  and  approval : 
should  he  disapprove,  the  final  decision  re- 
mains with  the  I3oard.  To  send  these  mat- 
ters to  the  State  Department  would  be  very 
injudicious. 

Mr.  Shaub:  I  do  not  see  any  cause  for 
excitement.  The  paper  does  not  propose 
to  take  any  power  out  of  the  hands  of  Di- 
rectors ;  but  su|)erintendents  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  sense  and  judgment  and 
discrimination  too.  •  No  man  fit  for  his 
place  would  ever  attempt  to  dictate  to  Di- 
rectors. Nor  will  such  a  man  become  a 
book  agent — though  it  is  alleged  that  some 
of  us  now  are.  I  hope  the  amendments 
will  be  voted  down,  whether  the  original 
proposition  prevails  or  not. 

Both  amendments  were  voted  down. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  The  teachers  are  now  enti- 
tled to  be  consulted  in  the  adoption  of  text- 
books, and  it  has  been  decided  that  an  adop- 
tion of  books  without  such  consultation  is 
illegal.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  the 
text-book  matter  just  where  it  is.  I  move 
that  the  item  before  as  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

The  law  should  require  specifically  that 
school  sites  and  plans  for  building  and  furnish- 
ing school-houses  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  respective  superintendent.  In 
case  of  non-a])proval,  he  shall  give  his  reasons, 
in  writing,  to  the  respective  Board  of  Directors, 
who  shall  place  them  on  record  as  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  said  Board  of  Directors. 

This  substitute  was  .igreed  to,  which  of 
course  disposed  of  the  original  item. 

The  second  item,  relating  to  district 
supervision,  was  adopted.  / 

The  third  item,  concerning  examinations 
and  certificates,  was  read. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  cannot  approve  the  last 
clause.     This  privilege  once  existed,  and  at 
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the  request  of  su])erintendents  the  law  was 
changed.  Under  such  a  provision,  teachers 
will  want  examinations  waived,  and  Direc- 
tors will  be  willing,  and  abuses  will  grow  up. 

Mr.  Shauh,  by  consent,  struck  out  all  after 
**  changed,*'  and  the  item  was  then  adopted. 

Item  4  was  read,  and  a  division  of  the 
question  was  asked  for.  It  was  divided  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  first  division  was  adopted 
without  discussion- 

On  the  reading  of  the  second  division, 
^r.  Transeau  moved  to  amend  by  adding : 
*'That  City  or  Borough  Superin tendencies 
may  hold  their  own  separate  institutes,  and 
receive  such  i>art  of  the  county  appropriation 
as  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  proportion  to 
the  tax  paid  by  such  districts." 

The  amendment  was  voted  down,  and  the 
second  division  adopted.  ' 

hi(;k  school  (;raduates. 

Mr.  Shelley  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  graduates  of  our  High  schools, 
desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  be  encouraged  to  attend  a  State  Normal 
school  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Shelley  :  This  is  intended  to  keep  the 
High  school  graduates  from  going  into  the 
schools  as  teachers  immediately.  They  are 
usually  too  young,  and  superintendents 
should  use  their  influence  to  prevent  Boards 
from  employing  them  until  they  get  a  year's 
training  in  a  Normal  school. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Ryan,  **at  least"  was 
inserted  before  "six  months,"  and  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL   COURSE. 

Mr.  Shelley  also  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  course  of  study  of  our 
Normal  schools  be  so  changed  as  to  elevate 
them,  at  the  earliest  possibfe  time,  to  a  proper 
professional  b^sis,  as  contemplated  by  the  law 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Shelley :  The  Normal  schools  are  now 
chiefly  academic  ;  and  I  think  some  *' deliv- 
erance* '  should  go  forth  from  this  body  look- 
ing forward  and  upward.  We  are  not  yet 
ready  for  exclusively  professional  schools, 
but  we  want  to  set  a  high  aim,  and  this  body 
should  give  no  uncertain  sound.  Unless  the 
Normal  schools  approximate  the  intention  of 
the  law  creating  them,  they  will  end  in 
failure. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

COMMITTEE   ON    LEGISLATION. 

Prof.  Waller:  It  was  intended  that  I 
.should  take  Mr.  Shelley's  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  present  some  points  relative 
to  examinations,  etc.,  most  of  which  have 
been  already  discussed,  and  I  have   there- 


fore nothing  more  to  offer.  I  move  that 
we  now  proceed  to  select  the  committee  to 
whom  our  work  is  to  be  referred,  and  ad- 
journ sine  die  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Shaub :  I  hope  the  adjournment  will 
not  prevail.  We  have  some  other  matters 
to  bring  l)efore  the  body. 

Prof.  Waller  withdrew  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ, and  the  selection  of  the  committee 
was,  on  motion,  left  with  the  chair. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Dr.  DeLong :  I  count  myself  happy  to 
be  here,  but  am  sorry  to  be  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  colleges.  I  am  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  all  forms  of  education,  and 
have  been  highly  gratified  in  listening  to 
your  spicy  discussions.  I  believe  what  has 
been  done  here  will  help  the  great  and  pre- 
cious work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged,  the 
elevation  of  the  people  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth. I  bid  you  God-speed,  and  am 
glad  to  have  met  such  a  body  of  represen- 
tative men.  I  may  add  that  we  have  had 
some  Normal  students  come  to  us,  and  they 
have  all  acquitted  themselves  well :  I  hope 
they  think  as  well  of  us  as  we  do  of  them. 

Mr.  Z.  Richards,. of  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  speak,  but  I  am 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  here.  I 
have  felt  an  inspiration  that  something  more 
is  going  to  be  done  in  Pennsylvania  than 
has  been.  I  have  been  watching  you  since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  at  the  National  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  you  have  made  rapid  progress ; 
aod  here  to-day  I  see  the  cause  of  your  on- 
ward movement — you  are  at  work  on  the 
right  principle ;  only  work  along  together 
as  good-naturedly  as  you  have  done  to-day, 
and  rough  corners  will  soon  be  rounded 
off,  and  asperities  smoothed  out.  While 
you  are  elevating  your  standards,  do  not 
forget  to  lay  deeper  and  stronger  founda- 
tions. Begin  your  work  of  improvement 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  schools. 
All  along  we  hear  the  complaint  of  poor 
preparation  below.  We  must  reverse  the 
order  of  appointing  teachers,  and  put  the 
most  experienced  and  successful  teachers, 
men  and  women,  among  the  youngest  chil- 
dren. We  need  not  reverse  the  salaries, 
but  we  should  equalize  them.  We  want  the 
best  judgment,  the  highest  skill,  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  then  we  shall  find  the  child  prepared 
for  each  onward  step.  The  graduate  of  a 
High  school  is  far  more  competent  to  teach 
the  branches  he  has  just  completed  than  to 
take  charge  of  a  primary  school.  Let  us 
look  well  to  the  foundations.     [Applause.] 
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Rev.  M.  C.  Horine  (ex-Co.  Supt.):  I  am 
glad  to  be  here,  and  was  pleased  with  Dr. 
DeLong's  reference  to  the  colleges  :  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  why  there  should  not 
be  sympathy  among  all  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  better  the  primary  schools,  the 
fuller  will  be  the  colleges.  Make  the  public 
schools  what  they  may  and  should  be,  and 
youth  hungering  and  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge will  be  knocking  at  every  college  door. 
I  have  been  gratified  at  the  large  results  ob- 
tained in  so  short  a  time  from  the  Normal 
schools,  hurried  and  crowded  as  they  are ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  hold  up  the  Normal 
course  as  the  ultimatum.  We  should  adapt 
it  to  the  higher  institutions  in  some  way, 
that  the  student  may  always  find  an  open 
door  to  further  advancement.     [Applause.] 

EVENING    SESSION. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that 
when  the  Convention  adjourns  this  after- 
noon, it  adjourn  sine  die, 

Mr.  Shaub  :  I  hope  not.  We  expected  to 
have  an  opportunity  at  the  evening  session 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Department  on 
certain  questions  of  law  that  have  arisen  in 
our  experience. 

Dr.  Higbee  :  I  am  opposed  to  making  de- 
cisions in  that  off-hand  way.  We  should 
have  the  concrete  case,  reduced  to  writing, 
that  we  may  consider  it  with  due  delibera- 
tion. Answers  given  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  would  be  mere  opinions,  subject  to 
reversal ;  and  everything  that  is  to  pass  for 
a  decision  should  be  judicial.  1  am  obliged 
to  leave,  as  a  member  of  my  family  is  sick  ; 
and  if  the  motion  to  adjourn  does  not  pre- 
vail, the  meeting  this  evening  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  who  will  give  any 
needed  information. 

The  motion  was  lost,  and  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  evening. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  was  called  to  order 
at  eight  o'clock,  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  who 
announced  the  following  as  the 

COMMITTEE   ON   LEGISLATION. 

City  Superintendent  Wm.  W.  Cotting- 
ham,  of  Easton  ;  County  Superintendent  B. 
F.  Shaub,  of  Lancaster;  and  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Principal  of  Kutztown  State  Nor- 
mal school. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The   resolution   of  Mr.    Foose  was  now 

taken  from  the  table  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  if  considered  feasible  by  Uie 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  statistics,, 
showing  the  true  educational  status  of  our  pub- 
lic High  schools,  be  gathered  and  publi^ed  in 
connection  with  the  next  annual  school  report.. 

SCHOOL   LAW. 

The  Chair :  I  speak  for  the  head  of  the 
Department  as  well  as  for  myself,  when  I  say 
that  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  any  of 
the  Superintendents  at  the  Department,  or 
to  hear  from  them.  It  would  help  us  ma- 
terially if  all  our  friends  would  notice  all 
legal  opinions  given  on  school  questions  in 
their  neighborhood,  and  send  them  up  to  us. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  law  or  decide  new 
questions  ;  when  the  Department  has  given 
a  decision,  I  will  state  it,  and  upon  the 
practical  questions  that  may  be  raised  by  the 
new  Superintendents,  we  shall  ask  for  the 
experience  of  the 'older  ones. 

GENERAL   CONVENTION. 

Mr.  Cottingham  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  be  respectfully  requested  to  call, 
during  the  present  term  of  Superintendency,  a 
general  convention  embracing  all  the  Superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  at 
such  central  locality  as  he  may  deem  best. 

CITY   VS,    COUNTY    INSTITUTES. 

Mr.  Transeau  :  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
city  or  borough  superintendent  to  the 
county  superintendent  in  the  matter  of 
holding  the  annual  county  institute  ?  Has 
the  city  or  borough  superintendent  any  legal 
voice  in  the  selection  of  instructors  and  the 
making  of  the  programme  ? 

Mr.  Lindsey :  The  Department  considers 
the  city  and  borough  officers  subordinate  in 
the  matter  of  county  institute.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  conflict ;  in  many  counties  all 
sign  the  call.  The  law  is  mandatory  upon 
city  and  borough  superintendents,  requiring 
them  to  cooperate  with  the  county  officer. 

Mr.  Shaub :  I  believe  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  cities  and  boroughs  to  hold  their 
own  institutes.  This  opinion  does  not 
result  from  any  lack  of  harmony  in  our 
county ;  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  jar 
— we  all  work  together.  But  I  think  as  I 
have  said,  and  one  of  my  helpers  agrees  with 
me,  I  know ;  therefore  I  will  offer  this  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conven- 
tion that  cities  and  boroughs  which  h^ve  super- 
intendents should  be  empowered  by  law  to  hold 
separate  annual  institutes  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Weiss:  How  about  the  §200  appro- 
priated ?  Is  that  all  to  go  to  the  county  in- 
stitute, or  if  not,  how  is  it  to  be  divided? 
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Mr.  Woodruff:  Can  the  superintendents 
not  hold  institutes  now  if  they  choose  ?  I 
see  no  point  iA  this :  if  their  Boards  were 
satisfied,  they  could  hold  institutes  all  the 
time.     The  law  is  good  enough  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Weiss  :  The  money  matter  is  the  im- 
portant point,  I  think. 
■  Mr.  Fowler  :  The  teachers  of  some  cities 
and  boroughs  feel  under  obligation  to  at- 
tend, the  county  institute.  They  would  not 
if  the  law  were  changed. 

Mr.  Shaub  :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  city 
teachers  are  required  to  attend  county  insti- 
tute ? 

Mr.  Foose  :  We  don't  do  it. 

Mr.  Transeau :  Neither  do  we,  and  we 
cannot  be  compelled  to  attend. 

Mr.  Stewart :  However  that  may  be,  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  divide  the 
county  institute.  Both  sections  would  be 
weakened  and  crippled. 

Mr.  Houck :  It 'might  "work*'  in  some 
places,  but  I  think  the  county  institute 
should  not  be  broken  up  in  this  way.  In 
some  localities,  the  absence  of  several  large 
boroughs  would  materially  shorten  the  at- 
tendance. I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  work  laid  out  for  the 
county  teachers  will  not  suit  those  of  the 
city.  What  is  the  special  work  that  would 
not  suit  ?  The  institute  is  no  longer  a  series 
of  class  drills,  but  an  agency  for  developing 
school  sentiment ;  and  the  absence  of  the 
city  teachers  will  throw  cold  water  on  it. 
These  large  assemblages  of  teachers,  direct- 
ors and  people  do  good  in  many  ways ;  and 
I  believe  in  letting  them  alone. 

Mr.  Landis  :  We  all  work  harmoniously, 
and  I  hope  the  present  system  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  money  question  is  important ; 
some  of  us  have  not  money  enough  now — 
where  will  we  be  after  a  division  ?  This  is 
but  one  of  many  objections. 

Mr.  Harvey  :  There  are  two  borough  su- 
perintendencies  in  my  county:  if  they  held 
separate  institutes,  I  wonder  if  any  of  the 
three  would  be  as  good  as  the  county  insti- 
tute is  now.  I  cannot  see  how  any  of  us 
could  pay  for  as  good  jnaterial,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  teachers  would  be  as  well 
satisfied.  I  remember  holding  an  institute 
once  where  the  schools  were  in  session ;  the 
schools  did  no  good — only  a  dozen  out  of  a 
hundred  pupils  were  present — while  the 
teachers  lost  the  l)enefit  of  institute,  and 
got  nothing  done  at  school.  I  think  a  di- 
vision would  be  injurious  all  round. 

Mr.  Coughlin  :  The  problem  on  our 
hands  is  the  elevation  of  public  sentiment. 
Many   people   do   not    understand    school 


matters,  •  and  therefore  feel  no  interest  in 
them.  These  must  be  educated,  and  how 
shall  we  reach  them  ?  I  believe  if  the  in- 
stitutes in  all  the  large  counties  were  di- 
vided, and  held  in  several  places  every  year, 
we  should  reach  more  people. 
The  resolution  was  voted  down. 

PENSIONING    TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  I  offer  the  following  for 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation : 

Resolved^  That  a  law  should  be  enacted  au- 
thorizing Boards  of  School  Directors  to  retire 
superannuated  teachers  who  have  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  continuous  per- 
iod of  t>Yenty-five  years,  and  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  such  rate  of  compensation  to 
such  retired  teachers,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
the  last  rate  paid  them,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  appropriation  to  such  district. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  We  all  know  that  teachers 
are  often  kept  in  the  schools  after  their  use- 
fulness has  ended,  from  considerations  of 
sympathy.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  a 
teacher  to  lay  by  much  for  future  support 
out'  of  the  salaries  we  pay.  I  think  it  is 
right  that  we  should  recognize  a  long  term 
of  faithful  service. 

Mr.  Houck:  I  am  opposed  to  anything  of 
this  kind.  The  sooner  we  drop  the  notion 
that  teachers  are  a  set  of  beggars,  the  more 
likely  will  we  be  to 'get  better  salaries. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  Should  we  not  include  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  teachers — including 
Superintendents  and  Normal  school  Princi- 
pals? 

Prof.  Waller :  And  the  widowed  husbands? 

Mr.  Cass :  If  we  could  pension  all  that 
we  want  to  get  rid  of,  I  would  favor  it. 

The  motion  to  refer  to  committee  was  not 
agreed  to. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Mr.  Shelley  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommend 
such  legislation  as  will  permit  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors of  public  schools  to  supply  all  text-books 
needed  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Harvey :  Many  Boards  do  this  now 
— I  think  there  are  not  a  half  dozen  in  Ches- 
ter county  that  do  not.  In  case  this  does 
not  pass,  may  they  not  think  they  have  no 
right  to  furnish  the  books.  That  would  be 
a  misfortune;  for  the  plan  works  admirably. 

Mr.  Shelley :  What  does  the  Department 
say  about  the  right  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Lindsey  :  The  Department  thinks  we 
have  the  right,  but  the  courts  have  decided 
both  ways — in  Chester  affirmatively,  in 
Dauphin  negatively.  A  case  from  Carbon 
county  is  going  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  we  will  have  an  authoritative  decision. 
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Meanwhile,  we  can  recommend  that  it  be 
explicitly  authorized;  and  if  it  is  not  law 
now,  ask  the  Legislature  to  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Shaub :  Chester  county  Directors  are 
all  right,  with  the  court  at  their  back;  but 
it  would  help  others  to  have  definite  legal 
authority. 

Mr.  Woodruff :  I  believe  Directors  should 
be  required  to  furnish  books  for  the  branches 
named  in  the  law.  I  move  to  amend  by  in- 
serting ** require"  instead  of '*  j^rmit." 

Mr.  Shelley :  The  objection  to  that  is  that 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  get  mandatory 
legislation.  Remonstrances  will  be  sent  up 
by  Directors,  and  we  will  likely  get  nothing. 
For  that  reason  the  resolution  asks  for  per- 
missive legislation,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Ryan :  I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  fear  that  asking  for 
mandatory  legislation  will  defeat  the  whole 
proposition,  and  leave  us  worse  off  than  we 
now  are.  We  will  have  determined  opposi- 
tion from  large  tax-payers,  on  the  ground 
of  increased  expense.  It  might  in  some 
places  have  the  effect  of  reducing  teachers' 
wages,  and  I  think  it  unwise  to  press  it  now 
in  that  shape. 

Mr.  Cass:  I  like  the  word  **  require." 
I  think  we  will  have  the  kind  of  opposition 
referred  to  in  any  case,  and  that  load  can 
get  no  heavier.  If  it  is  right  to  make  the 
Directors  pay  teachers,  it  is  right  to  make 
them  furnish  books.  I  think  if  we  even 
get  a  law  to  permit  this,  no  practical  ad- 
vantage will  be  gained.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  do  it,  are  generally  doing  it  now 
— taking  the  permission  for  granted.  Let 
us  ask  for  what  we  thiTik  is  right. 

Miss  Brooks :  A  permissive  bill  was  lost 
by  only  one  vote  in  the  last  Legislature. 

Mr.  Prevost :  I  think  we  should  ask  for  a 
positive  requirement. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  If  this  permission  is  obtained, 
the  law  should  provide  that  the  action  of 
the  Board  stand  for  a  certain  time — ^say  five 
years.     I  move  to  so  amend. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  amendment  to  insert  **  require"  was 
■voted  down — ayes  17,  noes  23 — and  the 
resolution  was  adopted  as  originally  offered. 

QUESTIONS   ANSWERED. 

Mr.  Bevan :  May  a  Superintendent  buy 
books  for  a  teachers'  library  from  the  insti- 
tute surplus  ? 

The  Chair :  There  is  no  law  applicable 
to  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Take  the  sense  of  your 
teachers  at  Institute,  and  act  accordingly. 


Mr.  Foose :  The  teachers  give  the  money ; 
it  is  theirs;  let  them  dispose  of  it  them- 
selves. ' 

Mr.  Ryan :  Can  Directors  evade  the  law 
requiring  them  to  pay  for  the  time  of  insti- 
tute, by  appointing  a  vacation  for  that  week? 

Mr.  Lindsey :  If  the  teachers  make  a 
contract  specifying  the  time  they  are  to 
teach,  and  that  week  is  excepted,  I  suppose 
they  could  not  collect. 

Mr.  Bevan:  I  examine  on  methods  of 
teaching  for  the  mark  on  **  theory,"  and 
with  beginners  omit  the  mark  for  **  prac- 
tice. ' '  Is  that  right  ? — or  how  shall  I  mark 
it? 

Mr.  Coughlin:  I  mark  ''practice"  from 
my  observation  in  the  schools  at  my  visits. 
For  "  theory ' '  I  examine  on  plans  of  work, 
history  of  education,  and  mental  science — 
thus  directing  the  reading  of  the  teachers. 
You  cannot  mark  practice   till  you  see  it. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Get  "theory"  by  ex- 
amining on  methods,  and  strike  off  ^'prac- 
tice ' '  the  first  time.  Then  give  your  opinion 
of  the  teacher's  work  under  "practice" 
next  time. 

Mr.  Bevan :  Is  there  any  authority  for  is- 
suing a  "permit ' '  to  teach,  to  a  person  who 
has  no  certificate? 

Mr.  Lindsey:  No;  and  Directors  cannot 
legally  contract  with  any  person  who  does 
not  hold  a  valid  certificate  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract. 

Mr.  Ryan:  Where  an  independent  dis- 
trict is  formed  from  parts  of  three  town- 
ships, how  are  the  election  expenses  paid  ? 

Mr.  Lindsey:  The  independent  districts 
are  somewhat  anomalous,  and  there  is  no 
law  on  these  points.  The  matter  should  be 
adjusted  by  the  auditors  of  the  townships. 

Mr.  Shelley :  Has  any  Board  of  Directors 
the  right  to  require  teachers  to  make  up  the 
time  lost  by  attending  Teachers*  County 
Institute,  or  deduct  salary  for  such  time  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  providing  no  vacation 
for  institute  purposes  was  mentioned  in  the 
contract  between  the  teachers  and  the  Board? 

Mr.  Lindsey :  No ;  in  such  a  case  the 
teacher  could  collect  his  salary  for  that  week. 

CERTIFICATE    AND    DIPLOMA. 

Mr.  Shaub:  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
friend  of  the  Normal  schools  desires  that 
they  shall  be  the  recipients  of  any  favorit- 
ism or  exclusive  privileges ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  perfect  fairness  to  all  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  work  up  to  the  'standard,  1 
propose  the  following  resolution  for  refer- 
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'Cnce  to  the  Committee,  which  I  hope  will 
be  satisfactory  to  all  parties : 

That  any  persons  who  shall  have  followed 
throughout  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  State 
Normal  schools  may  be  examined  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  with  the  regular 
students  of  their  proper  Normal  school  district, 
and  if  found  equally  qualified  shall  receive  cer- 
tificates of  scholarship  exempting  them  from 
further  examination  in  the  branches  mentioned 
in  such  certificate,  and  authorizing  them  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State ;  and  after 
having  taught  under  the  same  regulations  to 
which  graduates  are  subject,  shall  receive  the 
Normal  diploma. 

After  being  amended  by  Mr.  Buehrle,  by 
providing  that  the  faculty  of  the  Normal 
schools  shall  be  excluded  from  the  examina- 
tion, the  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

REMARKS    BY    MISS  PATRIDGE. 

Miss  L.  E.  Patridge  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
in  these  proceedings,  as  elsewhere,  the  call 
coming  up  for  good  primary  teaching  for 
the  littl^  children  who  cannot  protect  them- 
selves from  the  well-meaning  but" ignorant 
people  who  are  employed  at  the  lowest 
wages  and  put  where  they  will  do  the  most 
harm.  It  is  encouraging  to  hear  so  ma»y 
speaking   for   the   little   ones   who   cannot 


speak  for  themselves.     We  must  look  care 
fully  to  the  foundations ;  older   pupils,   if 
well  trained  below,   will  make  progress  in 
spite  of  inefficient  teaching — ^they  can  take 
care  of  themselves. 

REMARKS  BY  PROF.  BROWK. 

Prof.  Moses  True  Brown,  by  invitation, 
spoke  briefly.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
Pennsylvania  better  organized  educationally 
than  Massachusetts,  whence  he  had  come, 
and  found  the  reason  largely  in  the  county 
superintendency.  There,  the  great  lack  is 
unity;  here,  you  have  it.  That  the  princi- 
ples of  true  art  may  be  applied  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania,  should  be 
the  desire  of  all  educators,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  of  use  in  that  direction. 

THANKS. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  returned  to  the  Board  of  Control 
for  the  use  of  the  school  building,  and  to 
the  City  Superintendent,  whose  labors  be- 
fore and  during  the  sessions  had  been  untir- 
ing to  promote  the  comfort  of  its  members  ; 
also  to  the  newspaper  men  for  full  reports 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


♦  ♦  » 
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J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  present  double  number,  comprising 
some  seventy  pages,  grows  out  of  the 
situation.  The  report  of  the  Conventions 
occupies  more  space  than  was  anticipated, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  this  should  be  given 
entire  in  a  single  issue.  Besides  this,  the 
delay  that  has  attended  the  effort  to  get  this 
number  through  the  press  has  carried  The 
Journal  so  far  beyond  its  ordinary  time  of 
mailing  that  it  seemed  best  to  **  double  up," 
and  come  in  more  nearly  on  time  with  the 
next  number.  The  only  lo.ss  to  the  reader  is 
a  single  cover.  He  will  receive  his  full 
quota  of  reading  matter,  five  hundred  pages, 
bound  up  this  year  in  eleven  instead  of  twelve 


members  present.  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  July  5th,  6th  and  7th,  were 
fixed  upon  as  the  time  of  meeting.  The 
local  committee  are  Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss 
(Chairman,)  Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  Supt.  G. 
W.  Bartch,  Ex- Supt.  Jesse  Newlin,  Mr.  J. 
A.  M.  Passmore,  and  two  ladies  yet  to  be 
appointed.  Supt.  Patterson  will  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  Committee  agreed 
on  a  full  programme,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  time.  The  prospects  are  that 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  Philadel- 
phia promises  a  delegation  of  at  least  two 
hundred  teachers.  The  early  date  fixed 
upon  for  the  meeting  this  year  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formal  action  of  the  Superin- 
tendents at  the  recent  conventions. 


covers 


Mr.  Samuel  A.  Baer,  Chairman,  writes 
us  that  thQ  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  Saturday,   February  25th,  all  the 


By  an  oversight  the  name  of  Supt.  Wm. 
J.  Wolverton,  Northumberland  county,  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  county  officers  pres- 
ent at  the  late  Conventions.  ' 


The  practical  paper  in  this  number  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  upon  a  subject  of  great  im- 
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portance.  In  the  preparation  of  text-books 
and  the  arrangement  of  school-rooms  the 
eyesight  of  the  pupils  is  always  a  confjider- 
ation  not  to  be  disregarded. 


The  inquiries  after  the  February  number 
of  The  Journal  have  been  numerous  and 
earnest.  It  has  apparently  been  *'  missed." 
Mr.  C.  C.  Emigh  writes  from  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado:  "You  have  our  earnest  sympa- 
thy. We  shall  be  all  patience  until  you 
can  resume  your  former  promptness.''  So 
of  hundreds  of  others,  for  whose  kind  indul- 
gence we  are  very  grateful. 

Attentig^i  is  called  to  the  announce- 
ments of  Normal  Schools  in  this  number  of 
The  JournaL  Prof.  Cooper,  of  Exlinboro, 
is  fighting  it  out  on  the  line  of  purely 
professional  training.  He  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  Pennsylvania  educa- 
tional field,  as  well  as  one  of  our  ablest 
teachers ;  and  it  is  his  purpose  to  realize,  if 
possible,  the  ideal  Normal  School.  Indiana, 
on  the  other  hand,  combines  the  academic 
with  the  professional  course,  and  affords 
unusual  advantages,  at  modest  cost,  to  the 
student-teacher  no  less  than  to  the  student 
who  does  not  mean  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  teaching. 


The  number  of  school  periodicals  taken, 
and  books  read  that  bear  upon  school  work, 
is  usually  a  fair  index  to  the  professional  in- 
terest of  the  teachers  of  a  given  community. 
Reports  have  just  been  sent  out  to  Superin- 
tendents of  the  number  of  teachers  upon 
The  Journal  mailing  list,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  number  employed  in  their  resp)ec- 
tive  counties.  The  percentage  in  some  cases 
is  very  good,  in  others  creditable,  while  in 
still  others  the  showing  is  so  bad  as  to  be 
discouraging.  Who  and  what  are  the  teach- 
ers? 


"Founder's  Day"  is  often  celebrated 
at  colleges,  schools,  and  other  institutions 
where  the  benefactions  of  good  men  are 
commemorated.  Pennsylvania  proposes  to 
celebrate  her  "  Founder's  Day"  in  October 
next,  on  a  grander  scale  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  suggested — the  bi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  William  Penn  at 
Philadelphia.  Very  little  is  known  in  the 
average  school  of  Pennsylvania,  by  dther 
teacher  or  pupil,  of  the  great  man  who 
founded  our  Commonwealth,  and  whose 
honored  name  it  bears.  Such  knowledge 
seems  now  especially  in  order,  not  only  in 
the  schools,  but  also  in  classes  for  examina- 


tion before  Superintendents  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  For  the  next  few  months  71u 
Journal  will  therefore  present  a  series  of 
articles  upon  the  life,  the  character,  and 
the  work  of  this  remarkable  man.  The 
April  number  will  contain  an  illustrated 
article  upon  the  "Portraiture  of  Penn," 
together  with  some  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  These  papers  may 
be  read  or  studied  to  good  purpose  in  the 
schools  and  elsewhere  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 


Among  the  books  and  pamphlets  lost  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Inquirer  Printing 
House,  was  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Teachers'  Institute. 
This  would  have  been  mailed  within  a  few 
days  to  directors  and  members  enrolled. 


SuPT.  Woodruff  occupies  weekly  from 
one  to  two  columns  of  the  Bucks  County 
Intelligencer,  with  matter  of  educational 
interest.  These  are  the  best  sustained  col- 
umns of  their  kind  found  in  our  exchanges. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  he 
says  of  the  recent  meeting  at  Reading: 
**  Just  twenty  years  ago  we  attended  a  con- 
vention of  county  superintendents,  at  Har- 
risburg,  and  if  progress  in  education  is  indi- 
cated by  the  character  of  the  men  who  are 
influential  in  its  promotion,  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  there  has  been  very  manifest  im- 
provement." 

The  attention  of  teachers  interested  in 
drawing — and  there  are  many  thousand  such 
in  Pennsylvania — is  called  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
of  Jersey  City,  as  found  elsewhere  on  third 
page  of  cover,  in  this  issue  of  The  Journal. 
The  conditions  under  which  pupils  may 
complete  for  prizes  offered  can  be  learned 
by  addressing  a  postal  card  as  above. 

A  TEACHER  from  Bucks  county  writes: 
"  Please  send  me  copy  of  The  Journal  coxiL" 
taining  report  of  last  session  of  State 
Teachers'  Association.  I  want  it  for  out- 
line of  Prof.  Dolan's  method  of  teaching 
rapid  addition."  We  are  promised  at  an 
early  day,  from  Prof  Dolan,  a  more  full 
and  definite  statement  of  this  method  than 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  give.  One  of  his 
elementary  classes  appeared  before  the 
recent  convention  of  superintendents  in 
Allegheny  City,  and  its  work  in  reading  at- 
tracted no  less  attention  than  ij:s  "  lightning 
addition."  So  says  our  reporter  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  JournaL 
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The  town  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was 
much  excited  recently  over  the  arrest,  in- 
dictment for  malicious  mischief,  and  trial  at 
Trenton,  of  some  twenty-three  students  of 
Princeton  College,  who  the  night  before  the 
Christmas  recess  amused  themselves  by 
breaking  street  lamps,  yard  gates,  fences  and 
trees,  stoning  and  defacing  houses,  and 
doing  various  other  damage  to  the  property 
of  the  citizens.  On  their  return  to  college 
the  perpetrators  of  these  **  practical  jokes" 
were  promptly  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge, 
the  people  of  Princeton  being  resolved  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  lawless  proceedings  if  the 
college  authorities  are  unable  to  do  so  ;  and 
the  result  was  the  conviction  of  all  parties 
indicted.  The  penalty  of  the  offense  is  a 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  the  judge,  yield- 
ing to  the  strong  plea  for  leniency,  imposed 
only  the  fine  of  twenty  dollars  and  costs 
upon  each  offender,  in  all  probably  amount- 
ing to  from  %^o  to  $50  for  each  student. 
Princeton  has  been  so  much  disgraced  in  the 
past  few  years  by  rowdy  students  that  if  the 
whole  party  had  been  sent  to  prison  for 
ninety  days  it  would  have  been  but  another 
illustration  of  that  **  Jersey  justice,**  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  even-handed. 


If  any  liberal  School  Board,  or  wide- 
awake principal, — ranging  from  Primary 
School  to  Normal  School  of  purely  profes- 
sional rank— -desires  the  services  of  a  high- 
grade  teacher  at  a' salary  of  from  |6oo  to 
{900,  according  to  locality  and  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  inquiries  may  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  The  teacher  referred  to  is  a  lady 
who  has  had  fine  educational  advantages  in 
literature,  languages,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, is  an  excellent  school  manager,  and 
has  the  spirit  of  the  trife  teacher,  with  all  its 
moulding  power  upon  the  character  of  pu- 
pils, whether  children  or  students  of  more 
mature  years. 

The  programme  for  celebrating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn, 
which  promises  to  be  the  event  of  the  year, 
has  been  arranged.  It  will  be  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  will  last  four  days,  beginning 
October  24th.  There  will  be  a  water  dis- 
play, of  shipping,  etc.,  qn  the  first  day, 
illustrating  Penn*s  landing  at  what  is  now 
Dock  street  wharf,  and  a  procession  of  civic 
organizations  and  old  firemen  to  Fairmount 
Park,  where  a  display  of  fireworks  will  take 
place  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesday  a 
trades  display,  illustrating  the  industries  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  take  place,  with  a  torch- 


light parade  at  night  and  tableaux  showing 
striking  scenes  in  the  State's  history.  The 
musical  festival  and  the  contests  in  national 
sports  for  prizes  to  be  offered,  will  be  on 
Thursday.  The  last  day  will  be  occupied 
with  the  military  display,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  very  imposing,  and  the  celebration 
will  end  at  night  with  pyrotechnics  from 
Smith's  Island.  The  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Bi-Centennial  Association  comprises 
some  of  the  best  men  in  Philadelphia,  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  every- 
thing will  be  done  on  the  grand  scale  origi- 
nally proposed.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  the  results  achieved  by  inventive 
genius,  mechanical  skill,  energy  and  enter- 
prise, -such  as  only  the  foremost  manufactur- 
mg  city  in  the  United  States  can  present. 


The  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy  of 
Chester,  Delaware  county,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  on  Thursday  evening,  February  i6th. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  upon 
which  there  was  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
|8o,ooo.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
academy  was  upwards  of  150.  No  lives 
were  lost.  The  work  of  the  school  was  re- 
sumed as  soon  as  temporary  quarters  could 
be  provided,  and  the  building  will  be  again 
erected  without  delay.  Both  this  fire  and 
that  of  Swarthmore  college  seem  to  have 
originated  in  the  laboratory.  Why  not,  in 
all  large  schools,  have  laboratory  supplies 
kept  and  laboratory  work  done  in  rooms 
specially  provided  apart  from  the  main 
building? 

Mrs.  p.  E.  Gibbons,  of  Lancaster  county, 
proposes  to  issue  a  third  edition  of  her 
work,  "Pennsylvania  Dutch**  and  other  es- 
says revised.  She  thinks  of  putting  into 
the  new  volume  an  essay  on  Irish  Farmers, 
and  one  on  English  Farmers,  to  which  sub- 
jects she  paid  special  attention  on  her  visit 
to  Europe  last  summer. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  complains 
of  the  injury  done  to  the  schools  by  having 
the  school  commissioners  elec^tive.  It  says : 
**The  time  has  come  when  the  school  sys- 
tem of  this  State  needs  modifying.  The 
city  of  New  York  sets  the  example.  The 
school  commissioners  here  are  appointed, 
not  elected.  Let  that  plan  be  followed. 
The  following  plan  may  not  be  the  best ;  if 
not,  let  a  better  be  suggested.  Let  the  * 
county  judge  nominate,  and  let  the  board 
of  supervisors  choose  a  man  to  hold  office 
for  three  years.  We  do  not  doubt  this 
would  have  defects;  we  should  rather  have 
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the  Teachers'  Association  nominate  the 
man.  But  the  commissioner  would  thus 
have  only  one  man  in  the  county  to  please 
— now  he  tries  to  please  all.  It  is  asking 
too  much  of  him.  He  cannot  administer 
his  office  with  that  freedom  that  he  would 
wish.  Or  let  the  Regents  choose  a  Board 
of  Education,  and  let  that  select  the  man. 
Something  must  be  done."  We  suggest 
the  Pennsylvania  plan  of  Superintendency. 


The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  February 
23d  says:  "Amidst  the  general  rejoicing 
at  the  result  of  the  election,  there  were 
abundant  congratulations  over  the  election 
in  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward  of  two  such 
accomplished  School  Directors  as  Dr. 
Rachel  M.  Bodley  and  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Mumford."  No  more  fitting  nominations 
than  these  were  made  previous  to  the  late 
election  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Ward  honors  not  only  itself  but  the 
entire  city  in  the  election  of  two  of  its 
best  known  and  most  able  women  to  seats 
in  the  School  Board.  Good  results  will 
follow  this  **  reform"  movement. 


The  town  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  is  said  to 
be  excited  over  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State  to  the  effect  that  no 
Board  of  Education  can  legally  maintain  a 
separate  school  for  colored  children,  as  has 
been  done  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
excitement  will  subside  and  the  law  be 
quietly  obeyed,  though  some  people  in 
Quincy  anticipate  trouble. 


The  Present  Age  succeeds  the  Educational 
Weekly  of  Chicago,  as  a  claimant  for  public 
favor.  It  is  published  by  the  J.  Fred.  Wag- 
goner Company,  of  which  Prof.  John  M. 
Gregory  is  President,  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Waggoner,  Secre- 
tary. It  has  a  sttong  list  of  stockholders 
and  contributors.  The  School  Journal 
greets  the  Present  Age,  and  wishes  it  that 
measure  of  success  in  the  West  which  has 
been  attained  by  the  N.  E,  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  East. 


Municipal  Wisdom. — The  Common  and 
Select  Councils  of  Philadelphia  have  done 
an  act  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable, in  granting  more  land  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose 
'of  erecting  new  and  needed  buildings. 
Important  as  this  grant  appears  to  us  now, 
it  will  not  dwindle  in  the  future.  In  fact,  we 
can  no  more  estimate  the  possibilities  of 
educational   facilities   than  we  could   have 


predicted  what  would  grow  out  of  Watt's 
play  with  the  tea-kettle  or  Franklin's  ex- 
periment with  the  kite. 

The  University  pays  a  nominal  ground 
rent,  and  pledges  itself  not  to  alienate  the 
land  from  the  purpose  expressed  in  the 
grant.  These  conditions  are  of  small  im- 
portance, however,  compared  with  the  fact 
that  it  opens  to  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia fifty  new  scholarships,  in  the  interest 
of  deserving  pupils  who  desire  university 
education. 

All  friends  of  education  must  congratulate 
the  V^^Jversity  that  it  has  emerged  in  this 
from  the  exclusiveness  which  distinguished , 
or  rather  disgraced,  some  earlier  adminis- 
trations. Education,  if  it  is  anything,  is 
catholic,  and  in  so  far  as  it  fails  to  be 
liberal  and  co-operative,  is  a  sham,  a  snare,^ 
and  a  delusion. 

We  are  sure  the  grant  is  well  bestowed, 
and  regard  with  favor  the  effort  of  the  city 
fathers  to  give  us  an  institution  which  shall 
be  to  our  greatest  city  what  Harvard  is  to 
Boston.  University  education  is  still  an  im- 
perfectly realized  idea  in  this  country,  and  we 
regard  with  earnest  favor  all  attempts  to 
create  centres  "where  any  man  can  study 
anything." 


THE  CONVENTIONS. 


VERY  naturally,  points  of  difference  are 
brought  into  prominence,  and  points 
of  agreement  passed  over,  in  the  earnest  dis- 
cussions of  superintendents ;  and  hence 
only  by  most  careful  and  critical  scrutiny 
can  we  determine  what  real  defects  have 
been  pointed  out  as  needing  prompt  re- 
moval, and  what  modifications  of  existing 
laws  are  deemed  necessary  to  serve  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  exami- 
nations andcertificatesy  we  must  keep  clearly 
in  mind  that  the  sole  object  is  to  secure  the 
most  competent  and  trustworthy  teachers 
possible.  Without  examinations  and  cer- 
tificates, everything  would  be  left  too  much 
to  individual  caprice  and  prejudice.  With 
examinations,  if  of  a  narrow  and  pedantic 
character,  everything  ends  in  n^g^nnerism 
and  slavish  routine.  Mere  text-rbook  ex- 
aminations, and  certificates  based  thereon, 
will  never  secure  the  most  competent 
teachers,  but  in  the  end  drive  them  from 
the  field.  The  Superintendents  attending 
the  Conventions  seemed  to  feel  and  to  ac- 
knowledge this. 

What  is  needed,  and  the  want  is  more 
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and  more  felt,  is,  that  the  various  schools 
from  which  our  teachers  are  to  come  shall 
receive  careful  attention.) 

For  the  higher  grade  of  teachers  we 
depend,  in  the  main,  upon  Colleges,  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  High  Schools;  and 
hence  the  character  of  these  schools  en- 
tered very  largely  into  the  discussions,  and 
at  times  there  was  something  like  the  clash 
of  arms. 

A  serious  question,  well  worthy  our  most 
thoughtful  attention,  is  this — how  shall  we 
supply  for  our  work  County  Superinten- 
dents, Normal  School  and  High  School 
teachers,  and  the  higher  grade  of  teachers 
for  our  various  rural  districts?  Of  course, 
examinations  and  certificates  cannot  do 
this.  We  must  have  in  our  possession  and 
ready  for  use  the  means  by  which  worthy 
candidates  can  be  furnished. 

To  this  end,  and  this  the  Conventions 
brought  clearly  to  light,  our  State  Normal 
Schools  need  a  much  more  thorough  cur- 
riculum, relegating  to  the  lower  schools 
much  of  their  present  work,  and  assuming 
a  broader  range  of  professional  discipline. 
In  addition,  also,  our  Colleges  should  be 
utilized  more  than  they  have  been.  Al- 
ready many  of  our  Superintendents  and 
Normal  School  and  High  School  teachers 
have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
liberally  educated.  Let  us  rejoice  in  this. 
While  urging  our  Normal  Schools  to  do 
their  very  best,  and  to  furnish  us  with  their 
most  thoroughly  trained  candidates,  let  us 
cordially  invite  our  Colleges  to  give  us  of 
their  best  material  to  aid  in  the  common 
work  of  advancing  the  culture  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

As  soon  as  we  can  command  well-edu- 
cated candidates,  who  have  passed  through 
a  course  of  studies  broad  enough  to  cover 
all  the  instruction  which  our  schools  re- 
quire, we  shall  have  settled  the  whole 
matter  of  examinations  and  certificates,  by 
recognizing  at  once  the  schools  where  they 
have  been  trained  and  under  whose  im- 
primatur they  come. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  English  uni- 
versities recognized  the  thorough  character 
of  the  Rugby  school  under  Arnold's  admin- 
istration, and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much 
the  course  of  training  there  helps  to  further 
the  end  of  entrance  examination.  So  also 
the  German  universities  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  Gymnasia,  and  have  no  hesi- 
tation to  admit  candidates  from  them.  So 
here  also,  when  we  can  have  at  hand  thor- 
ough schools,  the  severity  and  fulness  of 
whose  course  is  generally  recognized,  how 


much  it  will  lessen  the  arbitrariness  of  ex- 
aminations, and  give  a  greater  degree  of 
significance  to  certificates  when  candidates 
therefrom  present  themselves.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  there  is  a  strong  undertone  of 
sentiment  in  this  direction  among  the 
Superintendents,  and  the  more  earnestly  we 
think  of  it,  and  strive  to  accomplish  it,  the 
better. 

We  could  continue  more  at  length,  giv- 
ing various  other  subjects  upon  which  the 
recent  conventions  started  thought,  but 
space  and  time  forbid.  e.  e.  h. 


THE   WORK  DONE. 


THE  published  proceedings  of  the  two 
Conventions  of  Superintendents,  so 
ably  and  fully  reported  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott, 
of  Lancaster,  will  best  speak  for  themselves  ; 
and  we  ask  for  them  a  careful  perusal.  At 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  Superintend- 
ents, nearly  all  of  whom  were  present,  Dr. 
Higbee,  the  State  Superintendent,  acted  as 
presiding  officer.  All  the  principals  of  Nor- 
mal schools  were  present  but  two,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  results  of 
our  school  system,  no  one  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  these  officers  a  body  of  able,  resolute 
and  enthusiastic  workers,  one  of  the  results 
of  that  excellent  feature  in  our  law  which 
prevents  any  but  practical  teachers  from 
filling  the  office  of  Superintendent.  No 
topic  was  brought  before  the  Conventions 
that  did  not  meet  with  prompt  considera- 
tion, and  the  discussion  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  evince  a  thoughtful  familiarity 
with  the  whole  subject  under  consideration. 
In  the  work  of  the  Conventions  were  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  common  schools, 
normal  schools,  academies,  seminaries  and 
colleges.  This  being  the  case,  opinions 
differed  widely  upon  many  subjects  pre- 
sented, and  yet  on  matters  really  essential 
there  was  marked  unanimity,  and  there 
was  no  one  interest  that  did  not  sincerely 
desire  the  success  of  all. 

The  paper  read  by  Supt.  Luckey  of  Pitts- 
burgh, reviewing  the  law  relating  to  teach- 
ers' certificates  and  diplomas,  proposed 
some  very  radical  changes,  and  called  forth 
a  very  spirited  discussion.  He  argued 
strongly  against  many  forms  of  certificates 
and  frequent  examinations  of  teachers,  con- 
tending that  in  examining  and  admitting 
applicants,  the  same  principles  and  rules 
should  be  followed  which  govern  in  the 
other  professions.     Supt.  Woodruff's  paper 
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on  the  same  subject  also  elicited  a  very  in- 
teresting discussion.  He  favored  two  grades 
o%  provisional  certificates,  the  lower  to  be 
very  brief  in  its  tenure,  and  to  be  given  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  applicants.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  defects  in  the  present 
method  of  obtaining  permanent  certifi- 
cates, and  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  examine  applicants  for  certi- 
ficates of  the  higher  grades,  graduating 
classes  at  the  Normal  schools,  and  assist 
in  managing  and  conducting  teachers'  in- 
stitutes. 

Supt.  Shaub,  the  author  of  the  paper  on 
the  County  Superintendency,  opposed  any 
material  changes  in  the  manner  of  election 
of  these  officers,  and  the  present  plan  for 
fixing  their  salaries.  He  showed  the  im- 
portance of  closer  supervision,  and  to 
secure  this  end  would  have  additional  su- 
perintendents, especially  in  the  Targer  coun- 
ties. He  favored  the  idea  of  these  officers 
having  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  sites  and 
plans  for  school  buildings,  and  would  give 
them  the  right  to  renew  provisonal  cer- 
tificates without  any  examination,  if  they 
saw  proper.  Supt.  Dixon,  who  wrote  upon 
the  same  subject,  was  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  law,  except  in  the  manner  of 
fixing  the  salaries ;  and  he  also  recommended 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  school  di- 
rectors incurred  in  attending  the  triennial 
Conventions. 

Supt.  Prat  her  discussed  the  general  man- 
agement of  teachers'  institutes,  and  proved 
clearly  that  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  su- 
perintendent this  agency  can  be  made  to 
wield  a  great  power  for  good.  They  are 
not  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  so  much  as  in  methods. 
By  concert  of  action,  strength  is  developed 
and  increased,  and  inspiration  is  awakened. 

How  can  the  academic  teaching  of  our 
high  schools  and  State  Normal  schools  be 
made  to  harmonize  more  fully  with  the  ad- 
vanced academic  work  of  our  colleges  and 
universities?  was  answered  by  Supt.  Baer, 
of  Reading,  and  a  general  debate  followed, 
but  no  definite  conclusions  were  reached. 

The  names  of  the  Committee  in  whose 
hands  is  placed  the  work  of  the  two  Con- 
ventions are  George  J.  Luckey,  W.  W. 
Cottingham,  B.  F.  Shaub,  D.  M.  Wolf,  N. 
C.  Schaeffer,  and  L.  H.  Durling.  Upon 
these  gentlemen  devolves  the  important  duty 
of  presenting  to  the  next  Legislature  such 
suggested  legislation  as  is  needed  to  improve 
and  strengthen  our  system  of  education. 
We  have  great  faith  in  this  Committee,  and 


if  their  efforts  receive  the  cordial  support 
which  they  deserve,  the  results  will  be  such 
as  shall  be  worthy  our  noble  hi.story,  and 
worthy  the  honored  name  we  bear  anion^^ 
the  members  of  this  great  Confederacy. 

H.   H. 


OUR  LATE  FIRE. 


DESTRUCTION   SUDDEN  AND  COMPLETE. 


THE  reader,  as  he  compares  the  present 
issue   of   The  Journal  with   that    for 
January,  will  observe  almost  no  difference 
between  them  as  to  general  appearance  of 
pages  or  make-up  of  **  forms,**  but  between 
these  two  numbers  'the  Inquirer  Printing 
House    and    Bindery,   with   all    it§    large 
equipment,   making   it  one   of    the   finest 
printing-houses    in    the    State,    has    gone 
down  in  the  flames.     The  destruction  was 
sudden    and  ,  complete.      Everything    was 
swept  away — nothing  of  any  kind,  small  or 
large,    that   was    used    upon    the   January 
number  being  found  for  use  in  February. 
Fortunately,  the  original  cut  of  the  title- 
page  was  not  in  the  building  on  the  night 
of  the  fire,  this  and  an  electrotype  of  the 
sub-head  on  first  reading-matter  page  hav- 
ing been  placed  elsewhere  for  greater  safety- 

The  loss  to  the  publisher  of  The  JourTial 
is  heavy  in  stereotype  plates  of  various 
kinds,  including  music  and  music  supple- 
ments, **  words**  of  Song  Collection,  Lan- 
caster school  mottoes,  etc  ;  a  large  stock  of 
back  numbers  of  The  Journal^  which  were 
kept  in  a  closet  on  the  bindery  floor  for 
convenience  in  mailing,  together  with 
much  other  printed  matter  stored  in  the 
building ;  a  considerable  stock  of  cover  and 
other  paper  not  yet  printed,  the  full  type 
mailing  list,  of  which  nothing  but  the  bent 
and  twisted  '^chases*'  could  afterwards  be 
found  in  the  ruins,  and  numerous  odds  and 
ends  of  value  more  or  less  essential  to  such 
a  publication.  An  insurance  policy  for 
1 2,000,  which  would  have  covered  this 
pecuniary  loss,  expired  a  few  days  before 
the  fire,  and  its  customary  prompt  renewal 
had,  rather  by  accident  than  otherwise, 
been  delayed  until  too  late. 

The  February  number  of  The  Journal 
was  nearly  ready  for  mailing  at  the  time 
the  fire  occurred,  and  of  its  contents,  Dr. 
Wickersham*s  last  letter  ending  the  series 
descriptive  of  his  trip  to  Europe  Is  lost,  as 
well  as  editorial  matter  from  Dr.  Higbee, 
and  extended  educational  notes  carefully 
collated  from  the  official  monthly  reports 
of  Superintendents.     These  were  very  full, 
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and  'had  been  so  prepared  as  to  cover  the 
entire  State.  A  part  of  them  were  after- 
wards found  in  our  waste-paper  basket  at 
home,  where  the  manuscript  was  thrown 
after  it  had  been  used,  and  these  are  again 
in  type  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue. 

The  report  of  the  Convention  of  Super- 
intendents, as  here  given,  narrowly  escaped 
the  general  destruction.  The  full  notes  of 
proceedings,  made  specially  for  our  col- 
umns by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  together  with 
the  manuscript  of  the  papers  read,  were  in 
his  desk  in  the  proof-room  the  night  before 
the  fire.  We  were  very  desirous  that  these 
should  be  written  up  at  once,  so  th^t  the 
March  number  containing  the  report  might 
be  issued  at  the  earliest  day  possible,  and 
had  seon  this  gentleman  at  noon  on  the 
day  of  the  fire  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
That  evening,  on  leaving  the  office,  he 
took  with  him  all  notes  and  papers  needed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  "  copy"  at  home. 
This  is  the  one  bit  of  good  fortune  in  con- 
nection with  the  fire  upon  which  The  Jour- 
nal is  to  be  congratulated.  And  it  is  good 
fortune,  since  it  enables  us  to  present  in 
full  the  proceedings  of  two  important  con- 
ventions, officially  called,  which,  if  lost, 
Would  have  marred  the  completeness  of 
The  Journal  record  of  educational  work 
done  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Superinten- 
dents and  of  the  newspaper  press — to  whom 
a  special  circular  was  promptly  addressed — 
the  cause  of  the  unusual  delay  in  the  issue 
of  the  present  number  has  been  made 
known  very  widely  to  our  subscribers  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  It  was  our  purpose 
first  to  issue  the  February  and  March  num- 
bers separate,  as  usual.  Causes  of  delay 
that  were  unavoidable  finally  made  it  ap- 
parent that  We  could  not  mail  the  February 
number  much  -before  the  middle  of  March, 
and  it  then  seemed  best  to  send  out  a  double 
number,  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  This 
will  cause  no  loss  to  subscribers,  since  the 
five  hundred  pages  promised  to  the  volume 
will  be  given  in  eleven  issues.  The  next 
(April)  number  will  be  pushed  forward  rap- 
idly, so  that  we  may  get  back  without  de- 
lay, if  possible,  to  our  customary  mailing 
day  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  reader  will  lose  nothing  by  the  fire,  • 
as  The  Journal  will  be  no  less  valuable 
than  heretofore.  Indeed,  in  the  character 
of  its  contents,  we  hope,  if  possible,  to 
make  it  even  more  popular  with  school 
officers  and  teachers.  An  earnest,  friendly 
shoulder  "to  the  wheel"  in  each  county. 


and  in  each  school  district,  at  this  juncture 
would  make  itself  felt  powerfully  upon  our 
subscription  list.  Back  numbers  can  be  sup- 
plied, beginning  with  that  for  January,  1882. 
Beyond  that,  in  1881,  nearlV  everything 
upon  the  current  volume  has  been  destroyed. 

It  is  proper  in  this  connection  also  that 
we  shoiild  say  a  word  of  the  Inquirer  Print- 
ing House,  and  of  the  energy  at  work  in 
resurrectiner  it  from  its  ashes.  The  building 
was  very  extensive,  the  front  being  four 
stories  and  the  rear  five  stories  in  height. 
The  entire  fifth  floor  was  occupied  as  a 
composing  room.  Here  were  eight  or  more 
large  imposing  stones,  tons  of  type,  and 
stands  and  cases  for  working  a  very  large 
force  of  hands ;  on  the  next  floor  were  the 
proof-rooms,  a  well-equipped  stereotype 
foundry,  and  a  very  large  job-room  with 
three  or  four  job  presses;  the  next  floor 
was  occupied  by  the  bindery,  with  ruling 
room,  binders'  presses,  embossing  press, 
steam  cutters,  and  all  other  machinery  and 
appliances  needed  in  this  department;  on 
the  floors  below  were  the  Adams  and  cylin- 
der press-rooms,  paper-rooms,  offices,  etc. 

In  a3dition  to  large  contracts  Tor  book 
work  in  the  •  different  departments  of  the 
house, .the  following  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  were  printed  here:  The  Luth- 
eran Observer^  Philadelphia;  the  Home 
Mirror^  Colorado;  the  Missionary  Jour- 
nal^ York,  Pa. ;  the  Watchman^  a  local 
Lutheran  paper ;  the  Sunday-school  Herald^ 
Little  OneSy  Augsburg  Teacher^  Augsburg 
Lesson  Book,  all  printed  for  the  Lutheran 
Publication  Board,. Philadelphia;  the  Peo- 
ple's Magazine,  Philadelphia;  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend,  Philadelphia;  Hill's  Lead- 
ing Mining  Cases,  Copp's  Land  Owner,  and 
Real  Estate  Review,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
the  Christian  Woman,  German  town,  Pa.; 
Knights  of  Pythias  Magazine,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  ;  the  Lancaster  Inquirer,  and 
the  Pennsylvcmia  School  Journal.  The 
mattet  for  Godey's  Lady's  Book  was  also 
put  in  type  and  stereotyped  by  the  Inquirer 
"Company,  but  the  plates  were  printed  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersharn,  President  of  the 
company,  and  his  son  Harold,  its  General 
Manager,  owning  more  than  half  the  capital 
stock,  at  once  set  about  restoring  the  con- 
cern. New  type  and  new  presses  were 
ordered  within  a  few  hours  after  the  build- 
ing had  fallen  ;  temporary  quarters  were  at 
once  engaged  and  occupied,  and  the  work 
of  the.  house  went  forward,  driven  with  an 
energy  that  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
various  publications  will  be  brought  out  as 
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promptly  as  possible,  though  the  capacity 
of  all  the  presses  in  Lancaster  may  for  a 
time  be  strained  to  the  utmost;  and  it  is 
thought  that  before  midsummer  new  and 
extensive  buiWings  erected  on  the  old  site 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Company,  better 
planned  and  better  equipped  than  before 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  business. 


DEATH   OF  SUPT  MOUCK. 


County  Supt.  Edward  W.  Mouck,  of 
Washington  county,  met  with  a  dreadful  ac- 
cident on  the  night  of  January  26th,  which 
resulted  in  his  death  on  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 19th — his  right  arm  being  so  badly 
crushed  by  the  cars  that  amputation  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  shoulder  was  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  was  known,  he  was 
at  once  removed  by  special  train  to  the 
West  Penn  hospital,  where  he  could  have 
prompt  and  skillful  treatment,  and  where, 
within  a  few  day,  he  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  But  on  Thursday  morning  about 
four  o'clock  a  fatal  hemorrhage  set  in.  He- 
was  conscious  to  the  last.  When  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  rapidly  sinking  he  asked : 
"Doctor,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  t'errible 
weakness?'*  When  told  that  he  was  bleed- 
ing to  death  and  that  the  end  was  very  near, 
he  requested  to  have  his  wife  telegraphed 
fpr,  but  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  dead. 

The  Canonsburg  Herald  has  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  accident : 

Prof.  E.  W.  Mouck  of  this  place,  and  County 
Superintendent  of  the  scKools  of  this  county, 
met  with  a  terrible  accident  at  Mansfield  on  last 
Thursday  evening.  He  had  left  home  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  gentleman  who  sat  with  him 
in  the  cars  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  him,  in 
which  Prof.  Mouck  referred  much  to  the  schools, 
and  said  the  bad  roads  prevented  him  from  vis- 
iting as  many  country  schools  as  he  would  like, 
and  that  his  present  visitations  would  have  to 
be  confined  to  those  near  the  railroads.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  learn,  he  was  about  to  get  on 
a  train  when  he  missed  his  footing,  and  another 
train  passing  at  that  moment  knocked  him 
down  and  ran  over  his  right  arm.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  lay  a  long  time  unconscious  before 
he  was  discovered,  which  was  about  half  past 
nine  o'clock.  He  was  at  once  removed  to  the 
waiting  room,  and  Dr.  Walker  summoned. 
The  doctor,  after  examination,  thought  it  best 
that  he  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  The  rail- 
road company  promptly  furnished  a  special 
train,  and  ne  was  taken  to  the  West  Penn  hos- 
pital. The  arm  was  amputated  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  shoulder.  He  was  not  otherwise  in- 
jured. His  wife  and  father  have  been  with  him 
much  of  the  time  since,  and  he  is  receiving 
every  attention. 


Mr.  Mouck  was  teaching  in  Caribnsburg 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  in  May  last,  to 
the  County  Superintendency.  He  assumed 
charge  of  his  broader. work  with  a  vigor 
and  earnestness  that  gave  promise  of  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  responsible  duties 
of  the  office.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  post  at  Canonsburg,  as 
well  as  superintendent  of  a  Sabbath-school 
in  the  same  place. 


OUR  PUPILS,  AND  THEIR  EYES. 
i  

BY  J.  T.  ROTHROCK,  M.  D. 


THE  recent  issue  of  The  JourtOil  con- 
tained some  timely  strictures  concerning 
the  want  of  hygienic  teaching.  The  full 
force  of  all  the  points  so  well  made  out 
none  can  appreciate  better,  or  will  acknowl- 
edge more  freely,  than  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Indeed,  the  most  advanced  members 
of  it  openly  proclaim  that  the  medicine  of 
the  future  is  to  be  prevention  rather  than 
cure. 

Apropos  of  this,  there  comes  to  us  a  well- 
written,  carefully-prepared  paper  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  public  school  children  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  Dr.  Samuel  Risley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  .one  of  the 
most  accomplished  opthalmic  surgeojis  of 
the  State.  In  spite  of  its  technical  charac- 
ter (it  being  intended  for  the  medical  fra- 
ternity), we  gather  many  important  facts. 
The  most  alarming  of  all,  however,  is  that 
defective  vision  is  a  steadily-increasing 
trouble,  in  some  forms  indeed  keeping  pace 
with  the  advanced  classes  to  which  the  pupil 
has  been  admitted.  The  observations  bear 
upon  their  face  such  thoroughly  trustworthy 
marks  that  one  cannot  pass  them  by  without 
thought.  True,  the  evil  has  not  reached 
the  absolutely  enormous  figures  which  arc 
returned  to  us  from  the  University  pupils  of 
Germany,  or  even  from  their  institutions  of 
lower  grade — ^but  they  are  sufficiently  bad 
for  all  that.  There  are  several  points  whick 
he  clearly  makes,  and  one  which  every 
teacher  should  be  aware  of. 

A  pupil,  especially  if  young,  may  be  suf* 
fering  from  defective  vision  without  ever 
knowing  it,  and  both  parent  and  teacher 
attribute  the  backwardness  of  the  child  to 
inherent  stupidity.  There  are  more  by  £» 
of  such  cases  than  one  might  be  ready  to 
admit  at  first  sight.  Styes,  inflamed  lid^ 
excessive  lachrymation,  etc.,  are  often  only 
the  external  signs  which  are  found  warning 
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US  that  there  is  a  deeper  trouble,  one  indeed 
which  may  find  its  inward  expression  in  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  Another  very  important  fact  brought 
out  by  this  investigation  is,  that  in  extreme 
youth  the  tendency  to  these  destructive 
changes  is  greater  than  in  later  years ;  hence 
follows  a  most  cogent  reason  why  children 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  school -room  at 
too  tender  an  age ;  and  why  grading  should 
be  so  judicious  as  not  to  ruin  the  vision  of 
weaker  ones  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
the  more  robust.  Goo(i,  clear  type  is  in- 
sisted upon.  This  calls  to  our  mind  a  well- 
known  geography  where,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  names  of  certain  rivers  in  the 
Southern  States,  a  hand-lens  was  requisite. 
We  sincerely  hope  there  is  retribution  some- 
where for  the  responsible  party  in  such  a  sin 
against  the  young  eyes  of  the  land.  Again, 
too,  there  crops  out  the  idea  in  that  valuable 
paper  of  Dr.  Risley's,  that  defects  of  vision 
should  be  corrected  and  not  allowed  to  run 
on  with  the  hope  that  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween imperfect  vision  and  the  native  con- 
stitutional vigor  of  the  child  the  latter  will 
win.  No  such  unequal  contest  should  be 
tolerated  J  the  unfortunate  child  should  re- 
ceive properly-corrected  glasses  at  once. 

Just  here  comes  to  mind  a  common  form 
of  head  trouble,  and  one  which  will  increase 
8S  the  struggle  for  life  and  mental  supremacy 
becomes  sharper  with  us.  It  manifests  itself 
by  vague  pains  over  the  eyebrows  and  in  the 
temples,  a  fullness  of  the  head,  sensation  of 
protrusion  of  the  eyeballs ;  and  as  the  head 
is  bent  down  in  study,  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
'striction  in  the  throat.  Such  a  sufferer  may 
imagine,  and  so  too  may  his  doctor,  that  the 
eyes  are  all  right,  and  that  the  trouble  is 
elsewhere  in  the  head,  or  even  in  the  heart, 
when  an  opthalmoscopic  examination  and  a 
properly  adjusted  pair  of  glasses  will  remove 
the  head  symptoms  at  once,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  clears  the  vision  until  the  suf- 
ferer appears  to  walk  in  a  new  world. 

Our  new  school-houses,  "with  proper  ven- 
tilation and  plenty  of  light,'*  are  often  the 
▼ery  refinement  of  cruelty,  where  the  black- 
boards are  placed  against  a  sun-exposed 
wall,  and  the  unfortunate  pupils  made  to 
copy  work  with  the  ^lare  of  the  sun  full  in 
the  eyes;  or,  if  possible,  worse  still,' where 
the  desks  are  made  to  face  such  a  sunny  ex- 
posure. Surely  in  this  the  iniquities  of  the 
parents  are  visited  upon  the  children ;  and 
every  pair  of  inflamed  eyes,  every  face 
averted  from  the  light  of  heaven,  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  continuation  of  such  crimi- 
nal stupidity. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean  gives,  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  an  extended  account  of  the 
technical  schools  in  the  several  European 
countries.  Sweden  has  a  large  number  of 
lowfcr  technical  and  industrial  schools  for 
apprentices  to  trades ;  Finland  has  29  ap- 
prentice schools ;  Denmark  some  60  schools, 
one  of  which  at  Copenhagen  has  about 
1,800  students;  Belgium  has  more  than  36 
such  schools,  with  nearly  8^00  students; 
Italy  has  more  than  300,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  25,000;  so  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  countries  named,  and  others,  all 
have  their  higher  technical  schools,  some  of 
which  are  of  world-wide  reputation.  The 
Inter- Ocean,  in  an  article  contrasting  in- 
dustrial education  in  Europe  and  America, 
asserts  that  in  Europe  the  State  initiates  the 
youth  into  useful  trades  to  keep  them  hon- 
est, while  in  America,  with  its  sixty-seven 
Reform  Schools,  **  children  must  become 
vagabonds  or  thieves  before  the  State  will 
give  them  a  trade.**  We  quote  as  follows: 

Who  says  that  our  public  school  system  does 
not  teach  American  youth  how  to  earn  an  hon- 
est living?  True,  the  boy  ©r  girl  must  first 
rebel  against  teachers,  parents,  and  society, 
play  truant,  bully,  wanton  or  thief,  to  gain  ad- 
mittance ;  but  there  are  the  schools,  and  once 
inside,  there  are  work-benches,  and  sewing- 
machines — all  sorts  of  means  of  instructing  the 
inmates  into  the  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
"Oh,  if  these  opportunities  were  only  outside!'* 
exclaim  some  poor,  bcoken-hearted  parents; 
"if  our  boys  could  have  enjoyed  such  instruc- 
tions before  they  learned- to  consort  with  idle 
and  vicious  companions,  what  misery  it  might 
have  saved  them  and  us."  "  How  much  better  it 
would  be  for  society,"  chimes  in  the  philanthro- 
pist. And  ordinary  people,  with  nothing  more 
than  common  sense  to  enlighten  them,  end  the 
chorus  with  "That's  so !"  and  cannot  help  won- 
dering why  nobody  ever  thought  of  it  before. 

Some  people  are  so  dull  that  they  cannot  un- 
derstand that  it  is  adverse  to  the  genius  of  the 
American  public  school  system  to  teach  honest 
boys  and  girls  how  to  get  an  honest  living,  and 
yet  remain  virtuous.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  a 
knotty  (question.  The  moment  you  begin  to 
discuss  It  with  a  politician,  especially  if  he  is  a 
legislator,  you  wiu  realize  this  fact.  It  is  only 
when  one  takes  a  quiet,  common-sense  view  of 
the  subject  that  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  if 
the  State  can  teach  the  boys  useful  trades  after 
it  gets  them  into  penal  or  reformatory  institu- 
tions, it  should  fina  the  means  of  teachmg  them 
such  trades  before  they  have  lapsed  from  virtue. 
But  this  is  moralizing ;  now  for  facts.  There  are 
67  reform  schools  m  the  United  States,  with 
1,066  teachers,  officers,  and  assistants,  and  with 
11,004  male,  and  3,122  female  inmates.  The 
total  annual  cost  of  these  institutions  is  $1,884,- 
358,  and  their  annual  earnings  amount  to  $671,-    ^ 
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296,  leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  country  of  11,213,- 
162,  besides  the  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
grounds,  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.  There  were 
8,480  inmates  discharged  in  1879,  as  against 
8,736  admitted,  showing  a  progression  in  the 
number  of  commitments. 

The  stigma  of  whatever  disgrace  these  statis- 
tics unveil  to  the  world  attaches  therefore  mainly 
to  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  to  our  educa- 
tional and  penal  systems.  What  if  it  does  not 
seem,  upon  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
similar  statistics  of  several  of  the  European 
states,  that  this  is  an  exceptionally  large  num- 
ber of  such  delinquents  to  have  in  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  50,000,000  ?  There  are  fewer  excuses 
for  idleness  and  vagabondage  in  America  where 
work  is  more  plenty  and  population  is  not  yet 
overcrowded,  or  does  not  need  to  be  so.  If  the 
moral  influences  of  our  institutions — educa- 
tional, religious,  and  political — combined  with 
our  healthy  natural  growth — have  tended  to 
keep  down  the  ratio  of  juvenile  criminals  or  de- 


linquents, we  must  not  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  our  souls  that^we  are  doing  all  that  Christian 
civilization  demands  to  reduce  this  class  of  of- 
fenders against  society,  which  from  all  the  sta- 
tistics before  us  seems  to  be  increasing  in  num- 
ber, and  in  the  gravity  of  offenses,  at  quite  as 
rapid  a  rate  as  our  total  population  increases. 
Other  remedies  for  these  evils  should  be  sought 
out,  and  those  that  are  known  should  be  applied 
with  greater  energy.  Among  these  latter  it  may 
be  stated  very  confidently,  are :  Free  kindergar- 
tens, for  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes 
and  the  wantonly  wicked  (many  of  which  chil- 
dren, before  they  reach  the  school  age  of  5  or  6 
years,  are  thoroughly  initiated  into  vice) ;  night 
schools  and  reading  rooms  for  boys,  who  would 
otherwise  be  roaming  the  streets ;  and  industrial 
schools,  which  will  afford  boys  and  girls  fully  as 
good  means  of  acquiring  useful  trades  outside 
of  reform  schools,  and  before  their  character 
and  reputations  have  been  ruined,  as  the  law 
provides  for  them  in  such  schools. 


♦  ♦  » 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  N(^rch,  1882.     / 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 
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3021 
3022 
3023 


NAME. 


A.  M.  Bennett 
Annie  Robison 
Emma  DeKnight 


PLACE. 


3024. Nannie  B.  McKeever. 

3025  W.  W.  Mechling  .    . 

3026  W.  L.  Foster  . 

3027  S.  Ella  Stern 
3028|Getta  Taylor  . 

3029  Lydia  Stauffer 

3030  John  Barber 

3031" 
3032 

3033 
3034 


M.  A.  Gniber 
Geo.  W.  Emigh 
H.  F.  Ludlow  . 
E.  J.  McClelland 


303 5. Nellie  I.  McCarthy 
3036 

3037 

3038 

3039 
3040 

3041 


W.  W.  Grove 
*Ira  Shipman  . 
S.  B.  Sloan  .  . 
Geo.  H.  Bamer 
Mary  A.  Eilert  . 
C.  Maud  Walters 


3042  Gert.  W.  Stahlsmith  . 


3043 
3044 
3045 


John  W.  Dunn 
W.  M.  Montgomery 
Mary  A.  E.  Turner 


W.Sp'gCreek, Warren  co. 
Claysville,  Wswhingt'n  co. 
Pfttsburgh,  Allegheny  co. 
W.Middletown,Wash  co. 
Butler,  Butler  co. 
Boalsburg,  Centre  co. 
Elk  View,  Chester  co. 
Fairview,  Erie  co. 
Goodville,  Lancaster  co. 
Seward,  Westmorel'd  co. 
Bemville,  Berks  co. 
Houtzdale,  Clearfield  co. 
Osceola,  Tioga  co. 
Washington,  Wash.  co. 
Shamokin,  Northum.  co. 
York,  York  co. 
Sunbury,  Northumb'd  co. 
Valencia,  Butler  co. 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  co. 


t< 


it 


i< 


(( 


If 


(I 


3046ijames  Dickson 

3047  M.  E.  Davison  . 

3048  I Jzzie  L.  Euwer 

3049  Harvey  Billick  . 

3050  John  W.  Fisher  . 
305iiLida  S.  F.  Smith 

3052  Jane  D.  McDonald  . 

3053  Ida  M.  McDonough  . 

3054  Lizzie  Wakeham  .    . 
305 5 lizzie  B.  McClelland. 
3056 j  Alice  V.  Walker  .    . 
^r^Sy'Sam'l  W.  Linhart  .    . 


Castile,  Greene  co. 
Buff  Creek,  Greene  co. 
Marietta,  Lancaster  co. 
Allegheny  City. 
Moon,  Allegheny  co. 
l*Jew  Texas, 
Elizabeth, 


i( 


(I 


New  Sheffield, Alleg 

Elizabeth, 

Sewickley, 


Surgeon's  Hall, 


yco. 


30581 C.  C.  S.  Baldridge 
3059 1  Anna  Johnston  . 

3060  John  Scott  .    .    . 

3061  Maria  Gaemlick 

3062  J.  L.  McKnight 

3063  J.  H.  McMillin  . 
3064:  Lizzie  Yordy  .  . 
3065!  Emma  R.  Light 

3066  Lizzie  M.  Brotherline. 

3067  E.  O.  Hendrickson  . 

3068  A.  H.  Reider  .  . 

3069  J.  J.  Bolton    .    . 
30701J.  S.  Reider   .    . 
307i!Lida  O.  Hart    . 
3072I Laura  A.  Conaway 
30731J.  C.  Dolan    .    . 

3074  Annie  L.  Sode  . 

3075  Mattie  L.  Troop 

3076  Rebecca  E.  Welsh 
3077 !Wm  Devall,  jr  . 
3078|W\  L.  Welsh    . 
3079  Carrie  B.  Leonard 
3o8ojWm.  Walmer    . 
3o8i|Sam'l  B.  Cassel  . 
3082  Theodore  A.  Frace 
3083!  Simon  Ashbrook 
3084  L.  J.  Wallace   . 
3085;  Eunice  McElree 

3086  C.  D.  Coffey  .    . 

3087  Sadie  D.  Matthews 

3088  Mary  J.  Marshall 

3089  Lizzie  Fleck  .  . 
309oljennie  P.  Lynch 
3091  Carrie  Ready  . 
3092 1 W.  O.  David  .  . 
3093  Henry  Snyder  . 
3094! Bertha  Hauder  . 
3095!  Mary  A.  Taggart 

3096  Amanda  Cassidy 

3097  !h.  J.  Malkames 
3098|James  W.  Mulherrin. 
3099ID.  L.  Leslie  .... 
3 100' Mrs.  Nannie  Rogers  . 


tc 


McKeesport, 

Logan's  Ferry, 

Bakerstown, 

Clinton, 

Mt.  Lebanon, 

Remington,   • 

Lebanon,  Lebanon  co. 


« 


« 


(C 


« 


Middletown,  Dauphin  co, 
Hummelstown, 


«( 


(( 


« 


<< 


Middletown 
Washington,  Wash.  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  co. 
Pittsburgh. 


(I 


<( 


Allegheny  City. 
Rice's  Land'g,Greene  co. 
Washington,  Wash,  co, 
Mauch  Chunk,Carbon  co. 
Progress,  Dauphin  co. 
Linglestown,         " 
Easton,  Northampton  co. 
Washington,  Wash.  co. 
Oakdale  Sta.,  Alleg'y  co. 
Allegheny  City, 
Shousetown, 
Braddock, 
Banksville, 
Dimpsey, 
.McKeesport, 
"Tarentum, 
Smithfield,  Fayette  co. 
Easton,  Northampton  co. 


<( 


II 


11 


II 


i< 


II 


li 


II 


II 


Tidioute,  Warren  co. 
Hanlin  Station,  Wash,  co 
Hazleton,  Luzerne  co. 
Wilkesbarre,     " 
BurrelljWestmorer'd  co. 
Archie,  Venango  co. 


♦Duplicate  of  No.  1933. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill:  I  visited  a  few 
very  good  schools  this  month,  but  most  of  them  are 
far  back  in  their  studies.  The  pupils  seem  bright, 
but  they  have  not  had  proper  training.  In  many 
townships  the  schools  have  been  sadly  neglected  by 
all  connected  with  them.  Many  schools  have  been 
neglecting  geography  and  grammar.  The  "  hobby" 
in  the  past  has  been  arithmetic,  and  it  has  been  so 
taught  that  the  pupils  have  a  little  theoretical  and  but 
little  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Schools  are 
not  visited  regularly  by  parents  and  directors.  Some, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  without  supervision  for 
years.  Wherever  there  has  been  close  supervision, 
excellent  work  is  dl>ne,  and  a  feeling  that  such  super- 
vision is  desirable  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  county. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna :  At  the  dedication  of 
the  new  school-house  at  New  Enterprise  a  very  large 
assemblage  of  citizens  was  addressed  by  Profs.  J.  C. 
Geyer,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  E.  A.  Angell,  of  Pittsburgh, 
E.  Francis,  of  Bedford,  and  J.  G.  Kirchbaum,  Coun- 
ty Superintendents  Barton  and  Cessna,  and  Messrs. 
Noble,  Long  and  Hadderman. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  The  new  school-house  at 
Rehrersburgh  is  now  finished  and  the  schools  have 
been  properly  graded.  The  entire  board  of  directors 
of  Marion  accompanied  the  superintendent  in  visiting 
the  schools  of  said  district.  There  was  at  first  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
for  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  Local  institutes 
have  been  held  at  Fleetwood  and  at  Rehrersburg. 
At  Fleetwood  61  teachers  and  about  250  citizens  at- 
tended ;  while  Rehrersburg  gave  us  an  audience  of 
49  teachers  and  at  least  500  citizens,  showing  that  the 
people  appreciate  the  schools.  The  instruction  given 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  meet  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  communities  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
There  is  no  one  teaching  in  the  county  this  year  who 
does  not  read  an  educational  journal. 

Beaver  Falls. — Supt.  Knight :  Our  attendance 
during  the  past  month  has  been  the  best  on  record  in 
the  history  of  Beaver  Falls.  The  percentage  of  at- 
tendance was  better  than  heretofore  in  all  of  the 
rooms.  In  the  high  school  this  percentage  was  98. 
The  monthly  enrollment  was  1059 ;  of  these,  452 
were  present  every  day. 

Blair. — Supt.  Stephens:  District'  institutes  are 
held  in  Taylor,  North  Woodbury  and  Woodbury  dis- 
tricts. In  the  two  former,  evening«meetings  are  held 
in  connection  with  the  day  sessions. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff:  The  Bucks  County  In- 
t€lligencer  devotes  a  column  or  more  each  week  to 
educational  matters,  and  the  Superintendent  is  invited 
to  occupy  as  much  space  as  he  chooses  with  notes 
and  suggestions  relating  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Charles  Laubach,  a  good-natured  di- 
rector of  Durham,  invited  all  the  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict to  enjoy  Christmas  dinner  with  him. 

Bradford. — Supt.  Ryan :  Warren  township  is  sup- 
plying the  excellent  new  school  building  just  erected 
there  with  the  best  patent  seats  and  desks.  The  di- 
rectors of  this  district  show  commendable  zeal  in 
advancing  the  teachers*  wages,  arranging  the  school 
term,  and  improvii^  the  school  property.  The  aver- 
age increase  of  teachers'  wages  in  the  county  is  about 
%2  per  month  for  the  winter,  and  teachers  are  scarce 
at  that,  as  only  about  two-thirds  the  usual  number 
were  examined. 

Butler. — Supt.  Murtland  :  Evansburg  Indepen- 
dent and  Jackson  townships  have  organized   local 


institutes.  The  schools  of  Evansburg  h^'e  been 
systematically  graded.  The  directors  of  Middlesex 
have  passed  a  resolution  to  advance  the  wages  %'^. 
per  month  next  year,  for  such  teachers  as  give  satis- 
faction the  present  year  and  intend  to  remain  for  an- 
other yeor.  The  Board  of  Centre  township  require 
teachers  to  see  that  their  pupils  keep  a  diary  of  daily 
events,  and  have  provided  blanks  for  that  purpose. 
The  plan  is  a  good  one.  The  teacher  corrects  mis- 
takes and  requires  the  pupil  to  rewrite  his  notes. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Strayer  early  in  the  season  met 
the  teachers  and  directors  throughout  the  county  to 
place  in  their  hands  a  Course  'oi  Instruction.  He 
held  thirteen  such  meetings  on  as  many  different 
days,  and  they  were  well  attended.  In  several  dis- 
tricts the  schools  opened  much  later  than  usual  on 
account  of  building  new  houses,  which  were  not 
completed  at  the  regular  time  of  opening.  All  the 
new  houses  have  been  supplied  witn  first-class  patent 
furniture.     Institutes  are  held  in  a  number  of  districts. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Schenck :  Our  county  institute 
was  all  we  could  desire.  We  never  had  a  more 
pleasant  or  more  profitable  time. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Balliet :  Mr.  S.  H.  HoUinger,  of 
the  Parryville  schools,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  position  in  another  business.  Mr.  Michael 
C!assidy,  Principal  of  the  schools  at  Nesqvehoning,  ^ 
has  resigned  for  a  similar  reason.  Low  salaries  are 
driving  some  of  the  best  teachers  out  of  the  profes- 
sion. Arrangements  are  .being  made  for  holding  a 
number  of  local  institutes,  in  which  the  teachers  man- 
ifest a  great  interest ;  none  have  been  held  hitherto. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf:  The  directors  of  Gregg 
township  have  provided  each  school  with  Webster's 
Unabric^ed  Dictionary.  Many  directors  are  speak- 
ing of  advancing  the  salaries  next  year  and  requiring 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  stringency  of  exami- 
nations. Some  of  our  boards  will  not  accept  a-n  ap- 
plicant whose  average  grade  fall$  below  two.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Bellefonte  has 
organized  a  Boys'  Branch  and  opened  a  free  reading 
room  for  the  long  winter  evenings.  President  McKee 
and  Prof.  Heston,  of  the  State  College,  were  present 
at  the  County  Institute.  The  former  gave  us  an  ad- 
mirable lecture  on  "Conditions  of  Success;"  the 
latter  some  excellent  talks  on  "  Recitations."  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Ormer  and  D.  M.  Leib  published,  during  the 
week  of  the  Institute,  a  neat  little  sheet  entitled  the 
Teachers'  Joumetl^  which  contained  a  running  report  • 
of  proceedings,  and  much  other  matter  of  local  and 
professional  interest. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey:  East  Pikeland  has  fur- 
nished all  its  schools  with  a  new  set  of  Camp's  Out- 
line Maps,  a  map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  ter- 
restrial globe.  Each  school  has  now  all  the  requisite  • 
apparatus,  so  that  the  teachers  may  do  good  work. 
Highland  has  supplied  each  school  with  a  copy  of 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia — 16  volumes  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition  and  3  volumes  of  the  American,  complete 
to  1880.  West  Fallowfield  has  furnished  each  school 
with  a  new  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  and  a 
set  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps.  The  special  institute 
held  at  Atglen  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  directors  and  citizens  of  that  vicinity.  That 
most  of  our  people  are  awake  to  the  importance  of 
educating  the  youth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  we  have  no  hall  in  the  county  capable  of  seating 
nearly  all  who  desire  to  attend  our  county  and  local 
institutes. 

Clarion. — Supt.  Davis :  A  greater  number  of  dis- 
tricts than  usual  have  organized  local  institutes ;  that 
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of  Clarion  borough  embraces  in  its  membership  the 
teachers' of  some  of  the  adjoining^ districts. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown:  Graham  town- 
ship School  Board  endeavored  to  deprive  its  teachers 
of  the  time  allowed  them  by  law  to  attend  the  county 
institute.  This  township  pays  Icwer  wages  than  any 
other  in  the  county.  Huston  and  Brady  townships 
hold  regular  district  institutes — the  former  monthly, 
the  latter  semi-monthly.  The  teachers  of  Curwens- 
ville  are  endeavoring  to  increase  the  public  school 
library  by  a  series  of  lectures.  There  are  more  liter- 
ary societies  in  operation  in  the  county  this  winter 
than  formerly.  Decatur  township  has  placed  a  "Pic- 
torial Map  of  the  World  "  in  each  school.  In  Wood- 
ward township  the  superintendent  found  eighteen 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1180  pupils,  some 
teachers  having  as  many  as  125  pupils  enrolled.  It 
is  a  populous  mining  district,  and  the  directors  find  it 
impossible  to  furnish  schools  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  children  as  contemplated  by  the  school  law. 
The  teachers  receive  $40  per  month  salary. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Magee:  One  marked  improve- 
ment is  to  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  teachers'  salaries 
have  been  increased  in  many  districts.  This  shows 
that  the  people  in  general  are  taking  more  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  young. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Chamberlain:  The  outlook  is 
encouraging.  Many  districts  that  heretofore  required 
teachers  to  "board  around,"  now  pay  them  better 
wages,  which  enables  them  to  board  themselves.  A 
number  of  districts  have  6rganized  local  institutes 
and  the  "  Teachers*  Association  of  Eastern  Craw- 
ford" has  already  held  two  meetings. 

Erie. — Supt.  Twining :  Some  districts  have  adopt- 
ed the  long  term  of  six  months,  and  have  increased 
the  wages  of  their  teachers.  This  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  hope  to  see  done  ere  long  in  all  the 
districts  of  the  county.  Other  districts  have  increased 
their  winter  term  from  three  to  /our  months.  These 
are  signs  of  progress. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Ritenour:  Teachers  are  in  de- 
mand. The  attendance  at  the  annual  institute  was 
larger  than  heretofore,  more  than  230  teachers  being 
present.  Much  interest  was  manifested  by  both 
teachers  and  citizens.  Punctuality  and  regularity  of 
attendance  were  marked  features  at  every  session. 

Forest. — Supt.  Hillard:  Howe  township  has 
completed  a  very  nice  frame  house  at  Foxburg,  25  by 
35  feet ;  ceiling  1 1  y^  feet.  It  is  painted  white  inside 
and  outside,  [which  color  is  always  a  mistake — Ed], 
and  cost  ^600.  There  are  only  two  schools  in  opera- 
tion in  Howe  township  this  year,  those  at  Brookston 
and  Foxburg.  At  the  county  institute  a  plan  was  set 
on  foot  to  grade  the  schools ;  also  to  adopt  a  uniform 
course  of  study  during  the  winter,  and  to  establish  a 
permanent  uniformity  of  instruction  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Disert:  The  attendance  of 
teachers,  directors  and  patrons  was  the  largest  we 
have  yet  had  at  our  county  institute.  Dr.  Higbee 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  impressive  address  to  one 
of  the  lai^est  and  most  attentive  audiences  ever 
assembled  in  Chambersburg.  The  educational  meet- 
ings thus  far  held  haye  been  well-attended,  and  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  progress  in  the  educa- 
tional work  seems  manifest  throughout  the  county. 
Our  local  institutes  also  are  accomplishing  very  good 
results. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Baker :  The  School  Enter- 
prise j  a  little  monthly  published  under  my  direction, 
in  the  interests  of  our  public  schools,  reaches  nearly 


every  teacher.  It  is  highly  appreciated — ^many,  at 
least,  have  so  expressed  ^emselves.  It  seems  to  be 
fulfilUng  its  mission  satisfactorily.  The  Class  Reg- 
ister, inaugurated  a  short  time  ago,  is  in  successful 
operation  now,  and  the  graded  course  of  study  for 
ungraded  schools  is  receiving  general  attention,  with 
gratifying  results.  I  hope  at  the  close  of  the  year  to 
be  able  to  report  that  a  uniform  graded  course  of 
study  is  in  operation  throughout  £e  county.  The 
fruits  of  our  County  Institute  are  also  visible  and  en- 
couraging. Many  teachers  have  since  adopted  a 
"  study  programme" — ^a  programme  of  study  for  the 
pupils  as  well  as  for  recitation.  A  neat  new  brick 
school-house  in  Juniata  district  was  formally  dedicated 
by  appropriate  and  impressive  ceremonies,  a  new  and 
commendable  feature  here. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Smith :  All  but  a  few  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  county  were  present  at  the  annual  institute. 
It  was  a  teacheri  institute  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  and  no  more  profitable  Erne  could  be  had  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers  than  was  enjoyed  during 
the  sessions  of  this  convention.  Having  now  been  in 
every  school  of  the  county,  I  can  report  them  all  in 
good  condition  excepting  three,  one  of  which  is  a 
failure,  and  the  teacher  must  be  removed.  Prompt 
action  has  already  been  taken  in  the  matter.  The 
younger  teachers  are  doing  good  work.  Some  of  our 
oldest  teachers  have  "  worn  into  grooves,"  and  there- 
fore cannot  ** come  out"  to  take  hold  of  the  "latest 
and  best  methods." 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahan :  The  county  insti- 
tute was  well  attended.  All  the  teachers  were  pres- 
ent save  two — one  sick  and  the  other  away  on  busi- 
ness of  necessity.  The  interest  is  growing.  Five  local 
institutes  in  the  county  during  the  winter.  Brown, 
township  has  supplied  every  house  in  the  district 
with  improved  furniture,  using  for  the  most  part  the 
Keystone  desk.  This  is  a  step  forward.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  others  will  do  likewise.  Monroe's  pri- 
mary reading  charts  are  finding  their  way  into  many 
of  the  schools. 

McKean. — Supt.  Campbell :  Foster  has  placed  an 
Encyclopedia  and  a  Dictionary  in  each  of  its  schools. 
Whetmore  has  taken  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  brick  school-house  in  the  village  of  Keane. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker;  The  annual 
county  institute  held  at  Norristown  was  in  many 
respects- one  of  the  most  successful  educational  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  the  county.  Of  the  370  teachers, 
338  were  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were  in- 
structive and  practical.  Many  teachers  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Riddell:  Our  county  institute 
has  been  pronounced  a  great  success.  The  aim  was 
to  secure  practical  ittstruction^  and  we  think  this  was 
accomplished.  The  teachers  were  ready  in  debate, 
and  cheerfully  complied  with  all  requests,  so  much, 
so,  that  they  were  complimented  by  several  instruc- 
tors. A  new  and,  we  think,  a  very  commendable 
feature  of  the  institute  was  the  "  Display  Room" — a 
room  set  apart  for  "specimens  of  work  done  by 
pupils;"  "Cases  of  minerals,  animals,  Indian  relics, 
etc.,  owned  by  schools;"  "  Collections  of  seeds,  birds* 
eggs  and  different  kinds  of  wood;"  and  "  Home-made 
school  apparatus" — all  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  teachers  are  evidently  at  work,  testing  the  truth 
of  the  dictum,  "  The  child  learns  by  doing." 

Montour. — Supt.  Derr:  All  the  schools  of  the 
county  are  in  successful  operation.  Limestone  town^ 
ship  has  put  into  each  school  a  globe  and  outline 
map  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States.     Deny 
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afid  Mahoning  townships  also  have  furnished  their 
schools  with  outline  maps  of  Pennsylvania. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Donaldson :  The  new  build- 
iilg  in  the  Fourth  ward,  known  as  the  Lincoln  school - 
house,  was  completed  on  October  21st.  It  is  a  two- 
story  building,  62x82  feet,  containing  eight  rooms, 
29^x33  feet,  and  a  cellar  for  heating  apparatus.  The 
structure  is  a  Bne  example  of  modem  architecture,  in 
a  healthful  location,  easy  of  access,  and  convenient 
to  all  the  citizens  of  South  New  Castle.  Six  of  the 
rooms  arc  now  thoroughly  furnished ;  the  teachers 
are  active  and  energetic,  and  the  schools  efficient. 
In  connection  with  the  building  the  school  board 
have  secured  one  acre  of  valuable  land  to  serve  as  a 
play-ground.  The  whole  cost  will  not  exceed  ^14,- 
000.  Builders  from  other  parts  of  the  State  have 
been  here  and  secured  the  plans  of  this  house  for 
future  use.  All  of  which  attests  the  efficient  man- 
agement and  enterprise  of  our  present  school  board, 
and  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  New  Castle. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner:  Lower  Saucon  is 
the  banner  township  in  the  county.  Teachers,  are 
paid  better  than  in  any  other  township.  The  two 
schools  at  Hellertown  are  in  fine  condition,  and 
iiimished  with  patent  desks,  etc.  The  directors  are 
erecting  first-class  buildings  and  furnishing  the  same 
with  the  latest  appliances.  After  visiting  the  twenty- 
two  schools  of  the  township,  the  superintendent  held 
a  local  institute,  which  was  very  successful.  The 
county  institute  held  a  satisfactory  session  at  Easton. 
Northumberland.  —  Supt.  Wolverton:  Our 
county  institute  was  successful  in  every  particular. 
Wc  hope,  however,  to  improve  on  it  next  year.  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  directors  in  the  various  districts.  My  belief 
is  that  faithful  and  efficient  service  is  rendered,  very 
generally,  by  the  teachers,  and  improvement  is  felt 
in  consequence.  There  is  a  commendable  spirit,  in 
the  direction  of  self-improvement,  noticed  in  nearly 
all  the  teachers  visited  up  to  this  time.  The  evi- 
dence of  interest  in  professional  labor  is  more  strik- 
ing than  was  expected. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  The  visits  first  made 
were  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  teachers  in  grading 
their  schools,  those  afterwards  for  observation  and  ex- 
amination. The  directors  of*  Centre  township  have 
furnished  five  of  their  houses  with  new  and  improved 
furniture,  a  sign  of  improvement  which  I  gladly  note. 
The  borough  schools  are  progressing  finely ;  my  reports 
from  all  are  very  favorable.  Observation  convinces 
me  that  our  poorest  work  in  the  schools  is  done  in 
reading  and  language.  This  I  have  discovered  by 
actual  test,  and  this,  then,  is  the  line  of  work  which 
we  are  taking  special  pains  to  develop.  To  accom- 
plish my  purpose,  we  insist  on  the  monthly  examina- 
tion, keep  a  grade-book  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
county,  and  mark,  in  the  prepared  columns  of  this 
•book,  the  grades  of  all  the  schools  in  the  five  funda- 
mental branches;  the  estimates  are  made  from  the 
examinationtpapers,  one  of  each  grade  being  sent  me ;' 
then  I  publish  my  "monthly  record"  in  the  news- 
papers, commending  or  criticising  as  occasion  de- 
mands.    The  work  is  moving  on. 

Pike. — Supt.  Kipp :  During  my  visits  to  schools  I 
have  endeavored  to  introduce  the  reading  of  news- 
papers once  a  week  by  the  larger  scholars,  and  have 
also  recommended  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  be 
roent  by  the  teacher  each  day  in  reading  good  selec- 
tions from  the  daily  papers  before  his  pupils.  This 
has  a  double  purpose ;  while  it  will  be  attended  with 
good  results  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  the  teachers 
will  become  better  informed. 


Somerset. — Supt.  Weller :  The  schools  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  well  attended.  A  new  school-house 
has  been  recently  completed  in  Jefferson  district.  It 
has  a  beautiful  location  and  is  well-planned  and  neatly 
constructed,  having  a  portico  and  small  cloak  rooms, 
and  is  furnished  with  patent  desks.  The  entire  struc- 
ture reflects  the  enteiprise,  wisdom,  and  progressive 
spirit  of  the  school  board  under  whose  supervi^on 
it  has  been  built.  In  Milford  district,  a  building 
formerly  used  as  a  church  has  been  purchased  by  the 
board  and  remodeled,  making  a  large,  commodious, 
and  comfortable  house,  and  adding  one  new  school 
to  the  district.  The  annual  institute  was  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory;  of  236  teachers,  212  were  en- 
rolled. Some  were  absent  because  of  a  rumor  that 
the  small-pox  was  in  Somerset.  .With  instructors  such 
as  Dr.  Shumaker  and  Dr.  Schaeffer,  no  institute  can 
be  a  failure. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer:  A  number  of  schools 
have  recently  been  supplied  with  Monroe's  reading 
charts.  In  Adams  township  two  new  brick  school- 
houses  have  been  contracted  for,  at  a  cost  of  ^980 
and  $993  respectively,  furniture  not  included.  The 
School  Board  of  Union  lost  an  active  member  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  David  H.  Snyder. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James :  Local  institute  work 
is  in  progress  in  many  districts,  two  or  more  being 
thrown  together  for  the  purpose.  Prominent  teachers 
of  each  are  named  by  the  superintendent  as  a  com- 
mittee to  organize  the  institute.  Mr.  S.  D.  Wilbur, 
formerly  school  commissioner  of  Broome  co.,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Great  Bend 
graded  school. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Cass  reports  the  completion  of  a 
first-class  school  building  in  Mansfield,  which  he  de- 
nominates an  ornament  not  only  to  the  town,  but  to 
the  ^hole  county.  He  adds :  "  I  have  begun  a  series 
of  examinations,  which  are  conducted  as  I  visit  the 
schools.  The  subjects  now  are  Orthography  and 
Civil  Government.  More  of  my  teachers  failed  in 
these  than  in  all  the  other  branches  combined.  By 
asking  a  few  questions  on  each  during  my  visit,  a  new 
interest  is  alvakened  and  more  efficient  work  is  done. 
I  expect  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county,  and  to 
keep  the  result  of  each  examination,  together  with 
the  average  ages  of  the  different  schools,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  each  board  the  standing  of  their  schools 
as  compared  with  other  schools  of  the  county.  I  am 
in  hopes  that  this  will  incite  a  laudable  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, and  thus  improve  the  schools  of  the  whole 
county."  A  very  interesting  two  days*  session  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  recently  at  Tioga,  at- 
tended by  the  Superintendent  and  leading  teachers  of 
the  county.  Formal  papers  were  read  upon  moral 
training,  reading,  assistance  of  pupils,  time  given  to 
arithmetic,  and  the  general  duty  of  the  teacher.  Dis- 
cussions were  had  upon  these  topics  as  well  as  upon 
the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers,  and  the  motives  for 
entering  the  profession.  An  evening  lecture  was  de-  ^ 
livered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Wellsboro,  on  "  Work, 
the  Unappreciated  Friend."  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  at  Elkland,  April  28th 
and  29th. 

Warren. — Supt.  Arird :  Sheffield  repairs  one  of 
its  houses,  putting  in  new  patent  furniture  and  other 
improvements.  At  the  local  institute  in  Sugar  Grove, 
J.  A.  Kinsman,  a  director,  was  present,  and  gave  the 
teachers  good  advice  and  entouragement.  Mr.  O. 
C.  Babcock  did  the  same  at  the  Youngs\'iUe  institute. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Russell,  a  director  of  Deerfield,  meets  with 
the  teachers  at  their  institute  each  month,  and  does 
his  share  of  the  good  work. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


[Marck« 


WHEN  THE  MISTS  HAVE  ROLLED  AWAY,     j.g.clark.  Ama«H«««r. 

From  "SiLYBii  Carols. 


1.  When  the  mists  have  rolled  in     splendor     From  the  beau  -  ty      of     the  hills.   And    the 

2.  If      we   err      in       hu-man  blindness,    And   for -get    that    we     are  dust;     If      we 

3.  When  the  mists  have  ris*n    a  -  bove  us,      As    our   Fa  -  thir  knows  his  own,   Face    to 


sunshine,  warm  and  tender.  Falls  in  kisses  on  the  rills,  We  may  read  love's  shining  letter  In  the 
miss  the  law  of  kindness,  When  westruggle  to    be  just ;   Snowy  wings  of  peace  shall  cover  All  the 
face  with  those  who  love  us.  We  shall  know  as  we  are  known ;  Low  beyond  the  orient  meadows,  Floats  the 


"^ad  lib. 


rail 


rain  -  bow   of    the  spray :  We  shall  know  each  other  better.  When  the  mists  have  rolled  a  -  way. 

an  -  guish  of      to  -  day.  When  the  weary  watch  is     o  -  ver.  And  the  mists  have  rolled  a  -  wa/. 

gold  •  en  fringe  of  day ;  Heart  to  heart  we'll  bide  the  shadows,  Till  the  mibts  have  cleared  a^way. 


We  shall  know  as    we  are  known,  Never-more    to  walk    a  -  lone ;  In    the  dawning  of  the 


a  tetnpo.    f 


morning.  When  the  mists  have  rolled  a  -  way 


.    We  sha] 


shall  know  as  we     are  known,  Nev  -  er- 


more    to  walk  a  -  lone.    In    the  dawning  of  the  morning,  When  the  mists  have  rolled  away. 


By  permission  W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  Ohio.        It  may  also  be  sung,  without  chorus,  to  "  Greenville. 


fmkmfs  ^MmMMw$l  $tftt$. 
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Geographical  Jleader 

and  Primer, 

FOR  A  SCHOOL  READER, 

AJSm  A  FIHST  BOOK  OT  aEOaSAPHT. 


A  handsomely-illustrated  twelvemo  volume  of  a88  pages  (including  i6  pages  of  maps)  sub* 
atantially  bound  in  full  cloth,  and  with  red  edges. 

WlAlesale  Price,  60  Cents.    Introduction  Price,  50  Cents. 


This  book  is  made  up  of  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  I,  192  pages,  is  a  Reader y  of  the  third-reader  grade,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
picturesque  readings,  describing  a  Series  of  Journeys  round  the  world,  based  upon  *^Guyofs 
Introduction f^*  and  specially  arranged  for  class  purposes.  This  Part  is  designed  for  a 
Reguiar  or  Supplementary  Reader,  and  as  a  basis  for  oral  iiistruction  in  Geography. 

Part  II,  96  pages,  including  16  pages  of  handsomely  colored  and  clearly  printed 
maps,  is  a  primer  of  lessons  in  Geography,  This  Part,  the  proper  complement  of 
Part  I,  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  mastered  by  beginning  classes ;  and,  in  a 
brief  compass,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  lessons,  exercises,  and  reviews,  presents 
all  the  essentials  of  a  FIRST  BOOK  on  this  subject 

The  Reader  and  Primer  is  suited  to  accompany,  or  form  a  part  of,  any  series  of 
Geographies.  Its  plan  is  entirely  new,  and  is  formed  upon  the  best  principles  of  teaching, 
as  illustrated  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  proper  reaction  from  the  elaborate  and  over- 
loaded manuals  of  Geography  so  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  children. 

With  a  view  to  its  wide  use,  the  price  is  placed  very  low.  It  is  believed  that  the 
educational  public  desire  well  adapted^  moderately  sized,  substantially  made,  good,  cheap 
text-books. 

Sample  copies  fttmlslied  for  examinatloii,  wltli  reference 
to  Introductioii,  on  receipt  of  40  cents* 


CHARLES  SCmBNER'S  SONS, 

743  &  745  BROADHITAY,  TSMVl  YORK. 


:•  WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGBD.v 


Warmly 
endorsed  by 

Geo.  Bancroft, 
John  li.  Motley, 

K.  P.  YmiB, 

FltB-O.  Halleok, 

Bllha  Bnrrltt, 

Bnftis  Clioate, 

'B.H.  Smart, 

Wm.  H.  Preecott, 

Geo.  P.  Marsli, 
John  G.  WhitUer, 

John  G.  Saxe, 

Daniel  Webster, 

«  Henry  Clay, 

H.  Coleridge, 

HoxaceMann, 

Bsra  Abbott, 

W.  D.  Howells, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

Chief  J.  Walte, 

Wm.  If.  Bvarts, 

by  more  than 

A"i±T3e 

College  Presidents, 
and  by  the  best 
American  and 

European  Scholars. 


Webster  for  Teachers. 

From   the   Normal  Teacher,  December,    1880. 

"First,  then,  have  you  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary? 
Not  Get  this  book  or  stop  teaching.  Yon  have  no  right  to  be  In 
the  school-room  If  you  haven't  the  good  sense  to  own  a  Web- 
ster. Don't  wait  till  vou  get  the  money.  Purchase  the  book  at 
once.  Some  bookseller  will  be  glad  to  trust  you.  60  barefoot, 
go  hungry,  go  ragged,  go  In  debt,  but  don't  be  without  the  Un- 
abridged. Don't  wait  for  your  trustees.  Get  one  of  your  own. 
Suffer  to  get  It.  Suffer  a  good  deal,  and  you  will  know  Its  value, 
and  will  use  It. 

"  One  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  knew  used  to  be  notorious 
for  traveling  about  her  class  rooms  with  a  Webster's  Una- 
bridged under  her  arm."— Dr.  John  S.  Hart. 

T^ebster  for  Schools. 

Bboohvbitdsd  by  State  Superintendents  of  schools  In  36 
States,  and  by  60  College  Presidents. 

There  have  been  32,000  Webster's  Unabridged  placed  In 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

Every  State  purchase  of  Dictionaries  for  the  Schools  has  been 
of  Webster. 

The  Books  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  are 
mainly  based  on  Webster. 

This  Sai.b  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  Is  twenty  times  as  great 
as  the  sale  of  any  other  series. 

New  Edition  of  WEBSTEB  has  118,000  Words, 

3000  EngraTings,  4600  NEW  WOBDS 

and  Meanings. 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  over  9700  Names. 


n  meeting  names  In  reading,  how  frequently  the  thought 
is  In  mind.  "  Who  was  he?  Where  was  he?  What  was  he?  and 
when  was  ne  ?"  The  HTmvar  Biographical  Dictioxiainr  In  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Just  answers  these  questions  In  brief. 

"  Sept.,  1881.— I  find  it  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  as  a  book 
of  reference  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  earnest  teacher  and 
pupil  In  the  schools  of  our  land.  For  such  use  it  has  my  most 
nearty  endorsement."— £.  E.  Hiqbsb,  State  Supt.  Public  In- 
struction. 

"  The  Courts  look  to  it  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  all  ques- 
tions of  definition."— Morrison  R.  Waits,  Chief  Justice,  United 
States. 

^'  It  is  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant."— Lokdon 
Quarterly  Kbvikw. 


Waimly 
recommended 

^      byStito 

Sapertnteaisats 

of  PakUe 

Schools  of 

36  States 

and  Caaada. 

laeludlag 

Maine, 
New  Hampahire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Virginia, 

Indiana, 

IlUnois, 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Nebraska, 

Kansas, 

Texfis, 

Mississippi, 

Kentucky, 

and  Oregon. 


Published  by  Q.  dc  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Jogn^ion'^  ^m$  of  Lai^ge  ^cpol  W[ap^. 


Hoet  Complete^  Hattdsomey  attd  Sutietatttial  Scliool  Maps  CTcr 

Ptttilislied*    Lrate^t  and  Best* 

THIS  WELL-KNOWN  SERIES  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 

From  the  great  demand,  they  are  constantly  at  pr«88,  and  no  map  is  ever  printed  without  being  tllOTOQfffaly  XO* 
WSL  They  are  new  ana  authentic,  showing  the  latest  Geographical  Discoveries  and  Political  Chanees  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  maps  are  printed  by  steazn*  in  permanent  Oil  COlors.  The  whole  Series  is  one  omfoxm  and  convenient 
size-Hiamely,  60ac42  incbes.  Designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book  on  Geography.  Names  are  all  ear 
graved  in  puln  Homan  letters.  2To  "kesr"  required.  The  maps  are  all  engraved  on  Copper  Plates^  by  which 
means  lines  and  letters  are  shown  with  greater  beauty  and  distinctness  than  in  any  other  way.  They  are  handsomely  colored  by 
States  and  Nations,  have  heavy  clotll  backs,  are  mounted  on  rollers,  and  vamislied. 


Any  Map  Sold  Separately. 


49*Seiid  for  Cataloarue.'^^lL 


THE  HEMISPHERES,  50x43  inches,  fo.oo.      UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO,  AND  CANADA,  50x42  inches. JI5.00. 

EUR0PE,l5.oo.  SOUTH  AMERICA, I5.00.  ASIA,$5.oo.  AFRICA,  J5.00.  WORLD,  MERCATOR'SPROTECTlON,fc.o«. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SET  (Hemispheres,  United  States  and  Europe),  I13.50;   COMPLETE  SET,  Seven  Maps,  $30.00. 

J«  Lr«  SMITH,  Map  Ptttilislier  and  Manufacturer. 

Maps,  Atlases,  and  Globes.  Spring  Map  Rollers,  Walnut  Map  Cases. 

27  Soutli  Sixtli  Street,  Pliiladelpliia. 


|tak  ]|[orma[  ^e^oot, 


Px«)MDta  '^aanipUBad  F<LCUitt*>  foe  FT«p«ilnc  Ta«ebaxa  fox  «ntaiinK  tbaiz  Etald  of  I^bor. 


There  is  no  more  noble  puisuit  than  that  of  moulding  human  character,  and  no  greater  benefacloi  than 
tlie  truly  successful  teacher.     If  you  intend  to  teach,  prepare  yourself  thoroughly,  and  thus  make  your  work 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  yourself  and  of  ivj/  vaiuf  to  otAtrs.     Every  teacher  should  take  a  full  courae  at  a  " 
professonal    school,  and    Pennsylvania   offers   you  none    superiot  to  that  of  the  Indiana  Nomal 

School,  of  Penna. 

1.  XOC^TlOJV-beaudfui,  convenient  and  healthful. 

2.  BUILDING  <a,d  APPURTENANCES,  uneieelled. 

3.  INSTRUCTORS,  experienced  and  successful. 

4.  GRADUATES  stand  high  wherever  knovn. 

5.  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  tiadplaD    " 
to  become  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher, 


are  what  you  need  if  you  have  det«nniaed 


Spring  Term  will  open  April  10, 1882. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 


Fall  Term  will  open  September  4,  1882. 
L,.  H.  DTJRrlLJIVG,  X>x-inolpal. 


ITOW  IS  THE   TIUE. 


BUSaCBXBBrOS 


^^9  ^aeifie  §e^ooF  Journaf 

AT.WTBRT  LTSBB,  Editor. 


The  Only  Educational    Periodical 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  the  Official  Or|an  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lie  Inttmction  of  California. 

Far  Ifac  coming  year.  Vol.  VI.,  it  win  contain  accurate 
note*  of  Ihe  Educatiohal  ConDmoH  Am  Piocrbs  of  Cili- 
fiimii,  OnKon^  Nevada,  Utah,  Wuhingian,  Arimna,  and  the 
other  Pacific  Temtoria. 

™  ij  PDW  rapidly  MiiGn^  up,  and  the  Public 


Send  PoMal  Order  or  REgisiered  Utier  to 

H.  B.  CARLTON  &  CO., 
83S  Markst  Stre«t,  8aa  Fnmeiflco. 


Aided  in  obtaining  positions  by  the  Union  Track- 
ers' Agencv.  Application  form  and  ciiculan  sent 
for  stamp.     Apply  to  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.. 

42  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


),  F,  COLEMAN, 


MITCHEIX'S       "." 

NEW ». 


th: 

A" 


vF" 


MAPS. 


;TS. 


I.  Btmsa  »  CO.,  Fuia. 


EXCELLENT  BOOKS  M  TEACHERS  AND  EAMILIES, 


ou6chold   Mducp^tion. 
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Little  Classic"  Style,  18mo.,  Sl.35.    Teachers'  Price,  Si- 

An  exceedingly  wise  and  helpful  book  for  teachers.  It  discusses  the  best  methods 
of  developing  and  training  all  the  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral;  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  habit;  and,  in  short,  abounds  in  excellent  suggestions  which  will  help 
many  teachers  in  difficult  and  perplexing  situations. 

"  Many  a  perplexed  and  anxious  mother  will  turn  its  pages  and  glean  therefrom  not  only  comfort  and 
encouragement,  but,  what  is  still  more  to  b»  desired,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  her  duty,  and  a  more  reasonable 
assurance  that  through  patient  endeavor  she  can  yet  become  a  better  and  truer  mother  than  she  has  ever 
been."— 7>i^  Children's  /«>»</ (Philadelphia). 

"  It  should  be  read  by  all  parents,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  chaige  of  the  education  of  the  young.'* 
— Boston  Transcript. 

**  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  a  thousand  times  over  to  parents  and  all  who  have  to  bring  up  children." 
— Philadelphia  Press  (which  expressed  this  opinion  in  italics). 

"  One  of  the  wisest  and  most  helpful  books  ever  written  on  the  subject." — Boston  Advertiser, 


^0N  W^  WW?>W^*^ 

BV   T.   T.   IHIJNGBR, 

16mo.,  Gilt  Top,  $1.00.    Teachers*   Price,  80  Cents. 

A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sympathetic,  helpful  essays  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self-Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading, 
Realistic  and  Intellectual  Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith.  Teachers  will  find  it  an  excellent 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  older  scholars. 

"  We  wish  every  young  man  in  America  would  read  the  wise  things  this  volume  contains.  It  would 
tend  to  make  a  'better  land  '  of  this  country." — New  England  yournal  of  Education. 

"  The  chapter  on  *  Reading^  is  one  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  discriminating  of  all  that  we  have  read 
on  that  topic." — Lutheran  Observer, 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  pack  into  228  pages  a  larger  amount  of  solid  counsels." — Presbyterian  Journal. 

*'  His  short,  telling  sentences  go  straight  to  their  mark,  yet  open  to  the  receptive  mind  vistas  of  thought 
and  imagination  beyond.  There  is  frequent  and  happy  use  of  quotation  and  anecdote." — Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 

"  The  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  neither  narrow  nor  unduly  critical,  but  sympathetic  rather, 
and  healthful  and  manly.  It  is  such  a  plea  as  all  manly  young  men  will  listen  to  with  int^test  and  profit." 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

**  It  is  a  book  that  should  go  by  thousands  into  the  hands  of  the  young." — Lutheran  Quarterly. 


An  Essay.      By  R.  W.  EMSRSOXT. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  suggestive  essays  ever  written  by  Mr.  Emerson,  or  by  any 
one,  on  the  important  subject  of  Books.  This  essay,  with  eight  other  essays  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson, on  Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty,  Art,  Eloquence,  Power,  Wealth,  and  Illusions,  forms 
a  ^*  Modern  Classic"  volume.     Price,  75  cents.     Teachers'  price,  60  cents. 

%*  For  sale  by  booksellers.     Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTOIT,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  llass. 

\p^^A  new  Portrait  Catalogue  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co,  ^s  Publications,  containing 
portraits  of  many  of  the  eminent  authors  whose  works  they  pubUsh,  will  be  sent  free  upon  ap- 
plication. 


"  NmiM  E««r}iiih«n  MNIII  Sell  WKtn>ar  Smh," 

Ii7i]5c^^E^gcH9eii  jileiPFeEp 


30  MOTTOES  a 

lUfacd.    They  in  on  tbie  I 


E  LORD'S  PRAYER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY,  LaDCMt«r,  Pa. 


Tlie  PMylTm  EteattOM]  Bnrean. 

We  want  several  hundred  good  leachers  ID  supply 

Send  stamp  for  apptii^on  fonn  and  list  of  testimon- 
ials. Testimonial  from  Prof.  J.  £.  Lehman,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  who,  upon  recommendation  by  the  Bureau,  was 
elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Depart- 
mml  of  Fostoria  Academy,  Kostoria,  Ohio ;  "  It 
affords  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  that  very 
excellent  institution— The  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Bureau.  In  dealing  with  the  same,  I  received  per- 
fect sadsfaction  in  every  particular.  The  manager 
is  a  gtnlleman.  deals  fairly  and  squarely  with  his 
patrons,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that  would  work 
lot  their  best  ioterests.  Teachers  wanting  good  dt- 
uations,  or  schools  watiting  teachers,  i^n  do  no  bet- 
ter than  at  once  to  put  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau."     Address 

FEimSTLTAHU  ESVCATIOITAL  BUSEAU, 
Allflntown,  Fk. 

BOOK  AQEimi  WAJHTED  FOit 


■dteK^HtstlH 


-MtpcpeeirmDiTieN+eH** 

THE 

ORTHOEPIST: 

L  FBOKomicms  lumiAL, 

IWELFTS  BDITIOF,   SEVI8ED  AND   EHLAfiOED 

By  ALFRED  AY  RES. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

I,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Shepard's.  Stencils 

for  Maps,  Charts,  etc.  With  these  Stencils  a  perfect 
outline  Map  of  Europe,  [or  eiample,  can  be  put  on 
the  blackboard  in  hve  minutes.  Other  maps  in  less 
lime.  Easily  worked  by  the  pupils.  Sample  copy 
by  mail,  with  directions,  30  cents.     Address, 

A.  LOVELL&CO.,  Publishers, 

42  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Western  Maryland  Railroad. 
■olivdal*  In  BOvct  r«b.  14,  iBSs.— Fhlladvlpbla  Tim*. 


.buriC.  V.  R.  R.  ,  . 
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n 


H.  GKiaHVOl.D.  Cencral  'TIcfcetAicent.^ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE 


J.  M.  HOOD.  General  iMatiager. 


•^Pennsylvania  School  Journal -f^- 

May  begin  ttrlth  Jamiary,  April,  July^  or  October  No. 

Blarcll  <»,  x88a. — A  subscriber  from  Kentucky  writes:  "Please  send  me  Ftbiuary  No.,  not  yet 
received.  I  recently  subscribed  for  another  Teachers'  Journal,  but  it  is  only  a  shadow  compared  with  youra." 
•9*  The  Wm.Penn  Papers,  besinnlng  with  April  No.,  trill  orthemBelTi's  be  worth.snbscrlptlon. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BKT  FOR  SCHOOLS.    gflUPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  ?UmUl  FOR  BUSINESS. 


roo^s's  JHev?  J^rit^meKes. 


By  ED'WAHD  BHOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schoolf  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebrat  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  aid 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

or  TWO  COMFZ.ETB  A2TZ)  DISTZKCT  SSRZBS. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Primary,  Elementary,  Mental  and  Written. 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set*,  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BBOOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic.  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  alt  progressive 
teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  ^gebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.  10. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Mgonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  I1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic^  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  1 2. 25. 

-McA  ITElXr  BOOS  OXT  FE:7SICS.3N^ 


By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

*  Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoiiest 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details^  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 


Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong,  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  ia 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts. ;  Intermediate,  18  cts. ;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  |i.20. 

-^  Normal  Educational  Publications.^ 

Fewntlth*B  Fngllsh  Orammar*,  Ifettlake'i  Common  School  Literature,  lf«etlake*i  How  to  Write  Letton,  Uojd-t 

Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte*!  Sehool-Room  Soon,  laitltnte  Soon  and  loititate  Glee  Book, 

Sheppard'H  Text  Booka  00  the  Cooititntion,  Peterson's  Familiar  Sdenee.  Pelton's 

Celebrated  Ontllne  Maps,  ete.    Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeplag  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Oirculaxs,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER.  POTTS  &  CO..  PnMsliers,  530  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPIA. 


The  State  Normal  School,  Edinhoro, 

Will  open  a  special  course  ot  STRICTLY  PROFESSIONAL 
NORMAL  INSTRUCTION  for  Advanced  Teachers,  March 
2ist.  All  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  Profession 
are  invited  to  write  for  information.    Address  • 

J.  A.  COOFEH,  Edinboro,  Pa. 


■AdOptad  18B1  in  BniHard,  Pa.;  Radiiu,  Pa.;  Bedford,  Pa.i  Monopnbela,  Pi.;  Shunokln,  Pi.;  OrtiiNwi,  Pi.: 
ScdIOB,  Pi.;  SclJHgrove.  Pi.;  Sunburr.  Pi.;  Rew  Oullc,  Pi. ;  Concnuugh,  Fi. ;  AUcnlaim,  Ft.;  McKcttpon,  Pi. ;  Bd- 
*n  Filb,  Pi. ;  Himibutg,  Pa.;  PolBuwn,  Ph.;  McConnefUburg,  P>.;  Towanda,  Pi.;  Emporium,  Pi.;  York,  Pa.;  Bctlc- 
fenU,  Fi. ;  HoumUIe.  Pi. ;  Meticer  Iniiuie,  Pi.  ;  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Sc.&c,  Ac.    Above  ire  a  few  Adoptioni  in  iSSi. 

The  PeniUiylvatila  State  Asricallaral  Society  Awarded  tbc  Blithest  Pre^nm 
Septemlier  i6tl>,  x8;9. 

For  Eizoellenod  in  Comfort,  CkinBtruotlon,  and  Durability. 

♦*KEY3¥e]5E  gcpesL  ^p  cjrawH  Fn^iTORE  cejap^fi?.**- 

SIS  tRCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
WSEIfD  FOB  BTTLL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCT7I.AJR,-W 


■^Cotton  Jlxposition,^ 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Cotton  Exposition  has  examined 
and  accepted  the  following  report  of  the  Judges,  and  decreed  an  award  in  conformity 
therewith. 

GROUP  No.  30. 

SmSfiM*.  ATLANTA^  GA.,  Dec.  Slst,  1881. 


eport  on  ffi^ardd. 


_®2' 

Product :   BOOKS,  PERIODICALS,  Etc.,  Etc,    Name  and  Ad- 
dress of  Exhibitor :  D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  undersigned   having  examined   the   Product  herein  described,  respectfully 
recommend  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  awartf . 

1st  APPLETON'S  READING  CHARTS. 

2(1.  APPLETON'S  READERS. 

3d.  APPLETON'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

4tli.  APPLETON'S  PENMANSHIP. 

5tli.  APPLETON'S  SERIES  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEL 

FOR  THE  F0I<I.01iinNG  REASONS,  YIZ.  t 

8T7PERIOB.  MECHANICAL  MAKE-  UP,  HANDSOME  FIN- 
ISH, nUBABLE  BINDING.  .  Superiar  excellence  because  of  the 
ADMIBABLE  BBESENTATION  OF  MODEBN  METHODS  in 

the  art  of  imparting  eletnentary  instruct (■oit, 

ApproTal  of  Oronp  Jadgen.  (SlgnAtare  of  the  Jadge.) 

Vr.  p.  STANTON,  A.  M. 
R.  B.  BITIiliOCE. 

Chiven  by  autliority  of  the  ^Executive  Committee  of  tfie  IfvtemfUional  Cotton 
Exposition*    A  true  copy  of  tlve  Record  : 

J.  H.  LEWIS/  Secretary  pro  tern. 
[SSjS^St.]  E.  J.  ]£1MBALZ«,  Director-Qeneral. 


THE 


Artist  and  his  Mission. 

A  Study  in  JEsthetica. 

By  REV.  WILLIAM  M.  REILY,  Ph  t)., 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages^  Palatinate  College. 


12mo,  CLOTH,  EXTRA,        -       -        -        -       -       -       PRIOB,  $1.50. 


*'  Allow  me  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  it.  It  must  serve  as  a  most  excellent  book  for 
teachers  to  read  and  meditate  upon?' — Hon.  E.  £.  Higbee,  D.D.,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  of  Penna* 

'*  It  is  much  to  your  credit.  It  must  serve  to  make  the  subject  popular." — Rev.  J.  WiixiAMSON 
Nevin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

"  The  book  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  English  Literature  on  i&thetics.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  presenting  such  a  rich  harvest  of  thought  to  the  reader." — Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

**  It  b  an  able  and  scholarly  work,  and  a  -  credit  to  the  author  and  the  country.  It  cannot  fail, 
wherever  introduced,  read,  and  studied  (as  it  deserves  to  be  studied),  to  result  in  vastly  more  intelligent 
views  of  the  mission,  dignity,  resources,  and  claims  of  Art.  It  will  tend  to  awaken,  especially  among  the 
younger  class  of  cultivated  and  thoughtful  readers,  a  generous  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
and  achievements  which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  beatify  and  ennoble  their  race." — Prop.  Sher- 
wood, Zy<WJiW«JtVtf/vlr«^Jfi?«ry. 

"  This  is  a  remarkably  clear,  well-written  little  philosophy  of  art." — Public  Ledger. 

**  A  book  which  will  fill  a  place  not  yet  occupied  in  the  educational  world.  As  a  work  of  instruction, 
it  has  solid  and  distinguished  merit.  The  study  of  the  beautiful,  and  what  really  constitutes  it,  has 
been  hitherto  neglected  in  this  country  beyond  everything  else.  The  volume  is  one  to  be  carefully  read 
and  studied  by  intelligent  young  people,  and  nobody  is  old  any  more  these  days." — TAe  Cincinnati 
Commercial. 

**  It  will  be  found  a  study  to  repay  the  reader.  .  .  .  It  is  rich  in  suggestive  hints.  .  .  .  The 
author*s  analytic  faculty  is  quite  remarkable." — The  Christian  Intelligencer, 


German  Language 

A 

By  AUGUSTIN  KNOFLACH, 

Teacher  of  Languages. 


12mo,  CLOTH,  EXTRA,        -        -       -       -       PRIOB,  $1.00. 


"  Mr.  Augustin  Knoflach,  a  well-known  teacher  of  this  city,  has  written  and  published  *  A  Manual 
of  the  German  Language,'  which  is  a  model  of  conciseness  and  clearness  of  expression.  Its  definitions 
are  marked  by  precision,  and  its  illustrations  by  aptness.  The  author  does  not  propose  any  '  new  method.' 
What  he  has  sought  to  give  in  this  little  manual  is  simply  a  plain  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the 
German  language,  arranged  in  the  order  usually  followed  by  English  Grammars,  and  therefore  familiar  to 
the  English-speaking  student." —  The  Evening  Bulletin,  San  Francisco. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  Copies  sent,  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO.,  Publishers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


T  IE3I  "^ 


Science  m  Art  oe  Elocution 


I 


OR, 

HOW  TO  READ  AND  SPEAK. 

A  SERIES   OF   EXERCISES   FOR 

GESTURE,  CALISTHENICS,  and  the  CULTIVATION  of  the  VOICE; 

# 

•  AND  A  COLLECTION  OF  NEARLY 

ONE  HDiniBED  AND  FIFTY  LITERARY  &EHS  FOR  READINB  AND  SPEAEIN&. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


0/  the  National  Scho9l  of  Oratory, 


"  We  regard  it  as  the  best  thing  that  has  come  under  our  observation,  and  desire  to  introduce  it  at 
once." — J.  Fairbanks,  Superintendent  of  Schools  ^  Spring  fields  Mo. 

"  I  iave  never  met  with  any  other  work  on  the  subject  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  genuine 
usefulness/* — James  Hungerford,  Prof  of  Elocution ^  Baltimore^  Md, 

"  We  have  looked  carefully  through  this  volume,  and  the  more  we  examine  it  the  better  we  like 
it." — American  yournal  of  Education y  St.  Louis. 

**  The  book  before  us  exhibits  the  principles  of  Elocution  in  a  clear,  logical,  and  scholarly  manner. 
These  principles  are  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  practical  examples  and  selections  adapted  to  all  the 
elements  of  Elocutionary  expression." — The  School  Register. 


12mo,  Cloth,  Extra       -       -       Price,  $1.26. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Publishers.  

Attention  is  called  to  our  new  and  complete  line  of  FAMILY,  PULPIT,  and 
REFERENCE  BIBLES ;  also  to  our  Superior  Edition  of 


TME  TEACMEBS'  BIBLE, 


whose  Historical,  Tabular,  Chronological  Tables,  and  illustrated  BIBLE  DICTIONARY, 
render  it  superior  even  to  the  celebrated  Oxford  and  Bagster  Editions.  It  is  printed 
from  clear,  open  type,  and  in  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  is  pre-eminent. 

We  have  also  an  excellent  line  of  Bibles,  Albums,  and  choice  books,  sold  exclu- 
sively by  subscription. 

Teachers  will  find  profitable  and  pleasant  employment  during  their  leisure  moments 
by  engaging  with  us.     Write  for  particulars. 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  FHILADELPmA. 


Pennsylvania  School  Journal 


PORTRAITURE    OF    WILLIAM    PENN. 


There  are  few  historical  pictures  that  have 
taken  firmer  hold  of  the  public  mind,  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  than  West's  painting 
of  Pcnn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians.  The 
event  which  it  depicts  is  uniformly  regarded 
as  Ihe  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  America  ;  typical  of  just  deal- 
ing with  tht  aborigines,  it  is  described  by 
an  English  historian  as  "the  most  glon- 
ous  in  the  annals  of  ihe  world,"     Our  own 


Bancroft  contemplates  with  pride  the  meet- 
ing of  William  Penn,  surrounded  by, a  few 
friends  in  the  habiliments  of  peace,  with  the 
numerous  delegation  of  the  I.enni  Lenape 
tribes.  "  The  Great  Treaty  was  not,"  says 
he,  "  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  but  was 
held  for  confirming  what  Penn  had  written 
and  Markhara  covenanted;  its  sublime  pur- 
pose was  the  recognitiOQ  of  the  equal  ri^ta 
of  humanity." 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


[Artiu 


"The  Great  Spirit" — such  were  William 
Penn's  own  words — "  who  made  you  and  us, 
who  rules  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
who  knows  the  innermost  thoughts  of  man, 
knows  that  I  and  my  friends  have  a  hearty 
desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
you,  and  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  Our  object  is  not  to  do  injury,  but 
to  ia  good.  We  are  here  met  on  the  broad 
pathway  of  good  faith  and  good-will,  so  that 


children's  children  while  the  creeks  and  riv- 
ets run,  and  while  the  sun,  moon,  and  fitais 

While  we  accord  due  honor  to  ftoger 
Williams  and  to  Lord  Baltimore,  we  fcek  in 
vain  for  any  specific  grant  in  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Rhode  Island  or  Maryland  for 
such  a  concession  as  that  made  by  \Villiam 
Penn,  and  rendered  effective  by  this  ver^' 
Treaty,  not  swom  to,  and  never  broken  : 


no  advantage  may  be  taken  on  either  side, 
but  all  shall  be  openness,  brotherhood,  and 
love.  I  would  not  compare  the  friendship 
now  sought  to  a  chain,  since  the  rain  might 
rust  it,  or  a  tree  fall  and  break  it;  but  the 
Indians  shall  be  esteemed  by  us  as  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Christians, 
and  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body  was  to 
he  divided  in  two  parts,  and,  as  such,  the 
ground  should  be  occupied  as  common  to 
both  people." 

According  to  some  authorities,  he  present- 
ed them  a  copy  of  the  compact,  telling  them 
to  preserve  it  carefully  for  three  generations, 
that  their  children  might  see  and  know  what 
then  passed  in  council  as  if  he  remained  him- 
self with  them  to  repeat  it,  but  that  the  fourth 
generation  would  forget  both  him  and  it, 
and  he  desired  this  league  of  friendship  to 
be  preserved  "  between  our  children  and  our 


j  "  Every  inhabitant,  artificer,  or  other  resi- 
\  dent  in  the  said  Province  that  pays  scot  and 
j  lot  to  the  Government  shall  be  deemed  and 
I  accounted  a  Freeman  of  the  said  Province," 

"Article  XXXV.  That  ALL  persons  living 
!  in  this  I'rovincewhoconfessand acknowledge 
the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  Cod  to  be 
the  Creator,  Ujiholder,  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in 
conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in 
civil  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested 
or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion 
or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship; 
nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to 
frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry  whatsoever." 

Such  were  the  words,  prepared  in  April 
preceding,  and  inscribed  upon  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Commonwealth  l^d  b^  William 


i88i.] 

Penn  under  ihe  famous  Elm  at  the  close  of 
November,  1682 ;  and,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
they  were  not  idle  words. 

While  the  right  is  claimed  to  point  out  the 
anachronisms  of  West's  picture,  and  to  ob- 
ject to  the  incongruities  it  presents,  let  us 
not  forget  that  West  had  not  the  materials 
for  research  nor  the  time  to  devote  to  this 
special  subject ;  the  purpose  is  not  to  criti- 
ase,  but  to  point  out  facts  and  the  rfa/i- 
tUs  of  the  hero  as  well  as  of  the  event  he 
has  thus  no  tittle  contributed  to  commemo- 
rate. 

It  wiil  be  remembered  that  before  West 
painted  in  England,  all  British  historical 
figures  had  ap|ieared  in  a  masking  habit; 
"  the  actions  of  Englishmen  seemed  all  to 
have  been  pcrfomied — if  costume  were  to 
be  believed — by  Greeks  or  by  Romans."  In 
"The  Death  of  Wolfe"  Mr.  West  was  the  first 
to  dismiss  this  pedantry  and  restore  nature 
and  propriety.  With  this  period  of  1758, 
its  costumes  and  its  habits,  Mr.  West  was 
famQiar;"  but  Penn's  Treaty — apparently 
the  very  next  historical  subject  he  attempted 
— had  taken  place  eighty-eight  years  before. 
He  was,  of  course,  not  personally  familiar 
with  the  costume  of  1 682,  and  he  apparently 
essayed  to  introduce  no  contem|>oraiieous 
I>ortraits,  save  that  of  Penn  himself. 

In  seeking  some  representation  of  Penn, 
he  seems  to  have  lighted  upon  the  original 
bust  (or  its  reproduction),  which  it  was 
known  was  carved  by  one  Sylvanus  Bevan, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Home,  Lord 

When  old  Lord  Cobham  was  adorning 
his  garden  at  Stowe  with  the  busts  of  famous 
men,  he  made  inquiry  for  a  picture  of 
William  Penn  many  years  after  the  death  of 
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""The  subject  I  have  to  represent,"  said  West 
on  this  occasion  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
objected  to  throwing  aside  the  classic  garb,  "is 
a  great  battle  fought  and  won,  aod  the  tame  truth 
■sihiih  grv.t  Inn  to  Hit  Aistanaa  shauld  rule  the 
fiiiinte'.  If,  instead  of  the  facts  of  the  actioD,  1 
introduce  tidions,  how  shall  I  be  understood  by  pos- 
lerity  ?  The  classic  dress  is  certainly  picturesque  -, 
but,  by  using  it,  1  shall  lose  in  sentiment  what  I 
^n  in  external  grace.  I  wont  to  mark  the  place, 
the  time,  and  the  people,  and  to  do  this,  I  must 
abide  by  truth." 

Reynolds  subsequently  seated  himself  before  Ihe 
finished  picture,  examined  it  minutely  for  half  an 
hour,  and  ihen  .said :  "  West  has  conquered ;  he  has 
treated  his  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  treated;  I 
retract  my  objections.  I  foresee  that  Ihi-,  picture 
will  not  only  become  one  of  the  most  popular,  but 
will  occasion  a  revolution  in  art. "  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  Mr.  West  did  not  eicape  some  incon- 
gruitiei  in  its  execution. 


the  latter,  biit  could  find  none ;  whereupon 
Sylvanus  Bevan,  an  old  Quaker  apothecary, 
remarkable  for  the  notice  he  took  of  counte- 
nances, and  a  knack  he  had  of  cutting  in 
ivory  strong  likenesses  of  persons  he  had 
once  seen,  hearing  of  Lord  Cobham's  desire, 
set   himself  to  recollect  Penn's  lace,  with 


which  he  had  been  well  acquainted.  He 
accordingly  cut  a  bust  in  ivory,  and  sent  it 
to  Lord  Cobham  without  letter  or  notice ; 
whereupon  "my  Lord,  who  had  person- 
ally known  Penn,  immediately  exclaimed, 
'Whence  came  this? — it  is  William  Penn 
himself!'"  From  this  iittie  bust  the  large 
one  in  the  garden  was  formed." 

The  latter  became  West's  model,  and  upon 
it  he  stuck  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  clothing 
the  figure  in  drab,  and  making  it  corpulent 
enough  in  consistency  with  this  bust,  but 
utterly    at   variance    with    the  now  known 

•  "Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1759,  Dr.  l''rank- 
lin,  together  with  his  son,  the  late  (lovemor  Frank- 
lin of  New  Jersey,  visited  Scotland.     While  in  that 


character  well  known  in  the  literary  world), 
whom  he  then  passed  some  days,  at  his  Lordship's 
country-seat  in  the  shire  of  Berwick.  From  this 
commencement  of  their  personal  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  a  correspondence  subsisted  between  L.ord 
Karnes  and  the  DcKlor,  until  a  few  years  before  Ihe 
death  of  the  former,  which  occurred  In  Ihe  year 
1782,  when  his  Lordship  was  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  bis  age.  It  appears  that  some  time  frier  to 
the  year  1 760,  Lord  Karnes  had  oBered  to  Dr.  Frank. 
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appearance  of  Penn  at  the  age  of  38,  when 
he  met  the  Indians  first  in  council. 

In  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  private  life 
of  William  Penn,  Mr.  Joshua  Francis  Fisher 
very  justly  says :  "  Mr.  West,  and  I  believe 
all  other  painters  who  have  introduced  the 
early  Qu^dcers  into  their  pictures,  are  charge- 
able with  great  mistakes  in  the  costumes 
they  have  selected  for  them;  in  many 
instances  giving  them  hats  and  coats  of  a 
form  not  even  invented  for  half  a  century 
after  the  date  of  the  scene  they  have  wished 
to  represent  upon  their  canvas."     Mr.  Fisher 

lin  the  loan  of  '  Penn's  picture;'  for,  in  a  letter  to 
his  l^ordship  from  the  Doctor,  written  from  London 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1760,  he  refers  to  this  offer. 
It  will  appear,  however,  by  the  Doctor's  letter,  that 
he  conceived  the  picture  to  be  a  portrait  of  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania; — ^perhaps,  from 
Lord  Kames  havinjg;  only  mentioned  it  as  being 
'Penn's  picture,'  without  designating  him  as  Ad- 
miral Penn.  That  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  which 
relates  to  this  subject,  is  in  these  words : 

« *  Your  Lordship's  kind  offer  of  Penn's  picture  is 
exceedingly  obliging.  But,  were  it  certainly  his 
picture,  it  would  be  too  valuable  a  curiosity  for  me 
to  think  of  accepting  it ;  I  should  only  desire  the 
favor  of  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  I  could  wish  to 
know  the  history  of  the  picture  before  it  came  into 
your  hands,  and  the  grounds  for  supposing  it  his. 
I  have  at  present  some  doubt  of  it :  first,  because 
the  primitive  Quakers  used  to  declare  against  pict- 
ures as  a  vain  expense;  a  man  suffering  his  por- 
trait to  be  taken,  was  condemned  as  pride ;  and  I 
think  to  this  day  it  is  very  little  practiced  among 
them.  Then,  it  is  on  a  board ;  and  I  imagine  the 
practice  of  painting  portraits  on  boards  did  not 
come  down  so  low  as  Penn's  time ;  but  of  this  I  am 
not  certain.'  His  'other  reason'  is  stated  in  the 
text:  'I  doubt,  too,'  Franklin  poes  on  to  say, 
'  whether  the  whisker  was  not  quite  out  of  use,  at 
the  time  when  Penn  must  have  been  of  the  age  ap- 
pearing in  the  face  of  that  picture.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  reasons,  1  am  not  without  some 
hope  that  it  may  be  his,  because  I  know  some  emi- 
nent Quakers  have  had  their  pictures  privately 
drawn,  and  deposited  with  trusty  friends ;  and  I 
know  also  that  there  is  extant  at  Philadelphia,  a 
very  good  picture  of  Mrs.  Penn,  his  last  wife.  After 
all,  I  own  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  satisfied  con- 
cerning this  picture,  and,  as  Bevan  is  yet  living  here, 
«ind  some  otner  old  Qualcers  that  remember  William 
Penn,  who  died  but  in  1 718, 1  would  wish  to  have  it 
sent  me,  carefully  packed  in  a  box,  by  the  wagon 
(for  I  would  not  trust  it  by  sea),  that  I  may  obtain 
their  opinion.  The  char^  I  shall  very  cheerfully 
pay;  and  if  it  proves  to  be  Penn's  picture,  I  shail 
oe  gratefully  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  leave  to 
take  a  copy  of  it,  and  will  cheerfully  return  the 
original."*— "Zi^n/  Karnes's  Uff,''  by  Lord  Wooti- 
hoHseUf^p.  265. 

Lord  Woodhouselee's  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Kames  "  states  that  the  portrait  referred  to 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  never  returned. 

It  proved  to  be  the  portrait  of  Admiral  Penn — 
the  father  of  William.  Tlie  last  trace  of  this  picture 
is  that  Richard  Bache,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin, 

f  laced  it  about  1809  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia. 


assigns  the  dresses  introduced  into  this  pict- 
ure to  a  period  thirty  years  afterward,  *^  if," 
says  he,  "  they  were  ever  worn  at  all.**  He 
ascribes  with  apparent  justice  the  selection 
of  dresses  to  West's  recollections  of  what  he 
had  seen  the  Quakers  wear — his  father 
among  the  number — ^in  his  early  youth  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  certain,  from  an  orig- 
inal letter  now  before  me,  addressed  in  1775 
to  his  brother  WiUiam,  that  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  group  a  striking  full-length 
portrait  of  his  father  and  one  of  a  brother 
whom  he  styles  "  of  Reading." 

This  picture  of  Penn  unfortunately,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  has  formed  the  proto- 
type for  nearly  all  the  portraits  introduced 
to  the  American  public.  It  is  the  one  from 
which  Inman*s  fine  painting  was  made  by 
order  of  the  Society  for  commemorating  the 
landing  of  Penn,  for  the  certificates  of  stock 
for  the  United  States  Bank,  and  for  all  the 
ofiicial  effigies  hitherto  issued  by  State  or 
City  authority. 

Independent  of  the  meaningless  face  which 
belies  the  real  Penn,  currency  has  thus  been 
given  to  a  supposed  mdorsement  by  him 
of  principles  totally  foreign  to  those  he  actu- 
ally expressed, — that  an  irremovable  hat  and 
drab  clothes  were  needed  for  Friends*  ten- 
ets. William  Penn  was  a  gendeman  by 
birth,  by  education,  and  by,  what  is  some- 
times found  independently  of  both,  insrinct 
He  "knew** — to  use  his  own  words — ^**no 
religion  that  destroys  courtesy,  civility,  and 
kindness,  which,  righdy  understood,  are 
great  indications  of  true  men,  if  not  of  good 
Christians.** 

The  famous  hat  story  is  preserved  as 
indicative  of  his  independence  and  of  his 
abhorrence  of  what  would  be  construed  ir.to 
rex^erence  for  men ;  but  no  instance  through- 
out his  whole  life  can  be  cited  where  ho  was 
wanting  in  respect  to  his  equals,  or  where 
he  forced  himself  into  the  society  of  his  infe- 
riors and  kept  his  hat  upon  his  head,  as  an 
assertion,  not  of  independence,  but  of  sui)e- 
riority. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  hat  actually  worn 
by  him,  it  was  simply  that  of  the  period. 
An  anecdote  has  been  preserved  of  him  that 
sufficiently  indicates  this.  When  asked  by 
King  James  II.  the  differences  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Quaker  religions,  he  made 
a  comparison  between  the  hat  worn  by  the 
King,  which  was  adorned  by  feathers  and 
ribbons,  and  his  own,  which  was  plain.  **  The 
only  difference,**  replied  Penn,  "  lies  in  the 
ornaments  which  have  been  added  to  thine." 
1  hus  the  cut,  shape  and  material  of  his  hat 
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could  not  have  van'ed  from  the  standard  of 
his  da^ ;  nor  would  it  have  been  in  keeping 
nrith  his  known  character  to  adopt  any  pecu- 
liarity (of  sha^  or  color)  in  dress  to  attract 
attention.  His  practice,  and  that  of  Friends 
of  his  day,  was  in  confonnity  with  the  niles 
of  their  Society,  at  that  time  sufficiently  evi- 
d!.-nce(l  from  an  original  manuscript  volume 
of    "Advices    by   the    Yearly    Meeting  of 


in  wearing  superfluity  of  apparel ; "  and  again, 
in  1694 :  "  We  tenderly  advise  all,  both  old 
and  young,  to  keep  out  of  the  world's  cor- 
rupt language,  manneis,  and  vain,  needless 
customs  and  fashions  in  apparel;"  while  sim- 
ilar cautions  are  reiterated  "  not  to  launch 
into  the  vain  customs  and  fashions  too 
prevalent  among  the  professors  of  Christian- 
ity."    Down  to  the  veiy  middle  of  the  last 


Friends"  in  my  possession.  Under  date 
of  1695  is  this  entiy  :  "  Advised,  that  all  that 
profess  the  truth  keep  to  plainness  in  apparel, 
as  becomes  the  truth,  and  that  none  wear 
long-lapped  sleeves,  or  coats  gathered  at  the 
sides,  or  superfluous  buttons,  or  brotut rzbbons 
about  their  hats,  or  long  curled  periwigs." 
This  volume  of  advices  begins  in  1681.  In 
1682,  the  first  reference  to  dress.  Friends  are 
advised  "  to  take  heed  that  they  be  not  found 


century  no  directions  are  to  be  found  as  10 
drab  colors  or  any  especial  cut  of  coat.  It 
was  not  till  about  1760  that  the  then  exist- 
ing style  seems  to  have  become  crystallized 
into  a  uniform  for  those  professing  Friends' 
principles,  and  probably  at  the  same  time 
that  the  hat-on-head  theory  was  made  an 
essential  indication  of  their  adherence  to 
"the  Truth." 

These  errors,  as  has  been  intimated,  are 
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unfortunately  encouraged  by  West's  picture. 
So  far  as  it  claims  to  represent  Penn's 
appearance,  bearing,  or  habits,  we  must 
entirely  repudiate  it.  The  only  portrait 
known  as  genuine  of  Penn  until  a  few  years 
since,  represents  him  as  a  youth  of  twenty- 
two,  and  in  a  style  of  dress  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  his  matured  views.  He  wears  a 
full  suit  of  armor,  though  his  head  is  un- 
covered. 

This  picture  was  painted  from  life,  it  is 
believed,  in  Ireland,  when  he  had  "a  modish 
person  grown — quite  the  fine  gentleman." 
It  was  presented  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  by  Granville  Penn,  who 
calls  it "  a  perfect  portrait."  The  name  of  the 
artist  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  has 
been  admirably  engraved  by  SchofF,  and 
Mr.  Bancroft  very  judiciously  adopted  it 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  his  "  History  of  the 
United  States"  in  preference  to  the  West 
likeness. 

We  are  in  1876  enabled  to  ])resent  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  William  Penn 
as  he  really  looker!  and  really  dressed  while 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
nuthority  for  so  doing  and  the  circumstances 
^eem  t:)  call  for  some  detail. 

Mrs.  Maria  Webb,  of  Dublin,  who  had 
investigated  "the  Penns,"  communicated  the 
existence  of  an  original  portrait  of  William 
Penn,  which  she  had  discovered,  through  a 
c'orrcsijondent  in  County  Durham,  England, 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  landed  proprietor 
by  the  name  of  Allan,  A  carte  dc  visiie  from 
this  picture  she  sent  to  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  seemed  to  demand  in- 
vestigation. 

Surtecs,  in  his  "  History  of  t!ie  County  of 
Durham,"  disclosed  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient seat,  Black  well  Grange  on  the  Tees  in 
that  countv,  and  thus  describes  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  which  had  been  made 
by  George  Allan,  Esq.,  an  indct'atigable 
antiquary  and  virtuoso  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  centur)'.  They  "  filled  every  panel, 
and  gradually  insinuated  themselves  along 
the  passage,  and  cloathed  the  walls  of  the 
great  staircase.  Of  the  portraits,  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  are  Anna  Boleyn,  by 
Holbein ;  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  by  Sir  Petei 
Lely ;  Lady  Casdemaine,  by  Lely  ;  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  Lady,  by  Jansen  ; 
a  gallant  portrait  of  Lord  Fairfax,  by  Lely ; 
a  lion  hunt,  by  old  Coyle  j  a  landscape,  by 
Teniers ;  the  head  of  a  corpse,  horribly 
expressive,  by  Caracci.  The  collection 
includes  several  admirable  crayon  draw- 
ings   by    Francis    Place,    fine    heads    of 


Charles  IL,  and  of  William  Penn  and  his 
wife."* 

Letters  to  the  present  owner  of  BlackweU 
Grange  proving  fruitless  to  secure  a  copy  of 
this  Peim  portrait  for  the  National  Museum 
of  Independence  Hall,  a  gentleman  about 
starting  for  Europe  was  requested  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Allan,  and  if,  upon  inspection  on 
the  spot,  the  circumstances  warranted  it,  to  se- 
cure a  copy.  Mr.  John  Jay  Smith,  pleasuring 
in  the  summer  of  1874  at  a  watering-place, 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  wrote  upon  the  5th  of 
August,  1874  :  "  I  have  made  a  pretty  long 
excursion  from  here  to  inspect  the  portraits 
of  William  Penn  and  his  wife.  They  are 
undoubtedly  authentic,  as  declared  by  Sur- 
tees,  and  Penn's  is  very  lovely.  The  photo- 
graph conveys  but  a  slight  idea  of  his  manly 
and  sweet  face.  Mr.  Allan  received  me 
very  kindly  indeed,  and,  though  he  declined 
letting  the  portraits  go  out  of  his  house,  he 
will  allow  the  artist  to  see  and  copy  them.'* 

This  was  accordingly  done,  but  proved 
(^nly  the  beginning  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
picture  before  a  satisfactory  result  was  at- 
tained. The  c:opy,  completed  as  to  the 
head,  but  with  the  background  unfinished, 
and  the  bust  and  garments  but  dimly  shad- 
owed, was  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and 
intrusted  to  another  hand  to  complete. 

By  an  unfortunate  misapprehension,  the 
color  of  the  coat,  to  suit  modem  notions  of 
**  Quaker  colors,"  was  changed.  The  back- 
ground was  made  to  correspond  in  tone, 
and  then  (O  ye  Gods !),  finishing  "  made 
the  head  look  very  slight,  so  that  the 
artist  had  to  go  over  it  all,  changing  it  as 

*  Horace  Walpolc,  in  his  anecdotes,  tells  us  that 
Mr,  Francis  Place  of  County  Durham,  England, 
was  placed  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  London,  where 
he  continued  till  1665,  when  he  c^uitted  the  profcssio  1 
that  was  contrary  to  his  inclinations  and  coniinenceil 
the  pursuit  of  the  arts  for  which  he  had  talents.  His 
genius  is  described  as  fanciful,  but  erratic.  He 
painted,  designed,  and  etched  excellently,  but  merely 
tor  his  own  amusement.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce mezzotints  in  F'ngland.  Ralph  Thoresby  says 
Mr.  Place  discovered  an  earth  for,  and  a  method  of, 
making  porcelain,  which  he  put  m  practice  at  the 
Maiior  House  of  York,  of  which  manufacture  he  gave 
him  a  fine  mug  for  his  Museum.  We  also  learn 
that  Mr.  Place  discovered  porphyry  at  Mount  Sorrel 
in  Leicestershire,  of  whicn  he  had  a  piece  to  grind 
colors  on.  He  seldom  resided  m  London,  and  in 
his  rambles,  he  painted,  drew,  and  engraved  occa- 
sionally. In  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  he  was  offered 
a  pension  of  ;f  500  a  year  to  draw  the  Royal  Navy, 
but  declined  accepting  it,  as  he  could  not  endure 
confinement  or  dependence.  Mr.  Place  died  in 
1728,  and  his  widow,  quitting  the  Manor  House  in 
York,  disposed  of  his  paintings.  There  are  two 
heads  of  Mr.  Place  extant,  one  by  himself,  the  face 
only  fini^iicd,  and  another  by  Murray. 
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little  as  possible,  but  getting  more  strength 
of  color  and  finish  into  it,  working  on  the 
face  as  lightly  as  possible,  simply  to  make 
it  a  little  less  rough  and  unfinished  than  it 
was!!'* 

Thus,  all  the  labor  of  again  securing  per- 
mission to  make  a  second  copy  had  to  be 
gone  over  again,  and  again  letters  to  the 
owner  of  the  Grange  as  well  as  to  the  artist 
were  treated  with  silent  disregard.  Glad  to 
ascribe  this  to  want  of  proper  addresses,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  distinguished  Phila- 
delphia artist,  Miss  Anna  Lea,  now  resident 
in  London.  Through  her,  Henry  J.  Wright, 
the  copyist,  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability, 
was  found.  But  it  then  appeared  that  his 
professional  services  had  been  farmed  out  to 
a  picture- broker,  who  haggled  over  the  con- 
ditions, through  a  course  of  several  letters, 
and  sought  to  impose  conditions  utterly 
inconsistent  with  his  position  or  that  of  his 
copyist. 

Having  been  finally  brought  to  terms,  the 
order  was  given  in  December,  1874,  with 
peremptory  directions  that  no  delay  should 
occur.  The  pictures  were  completed  early 
in  the  following  year,  but  the  fellow  kept 
them  for  his  own  purposes  till  the  following 
May,  and  they  did  not  arrive  in  Philadel- 
phia until  June. 

Here  another  difficulty  was  encountered, 
for  William  Penn*s  portrait  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  to  be 
placed  in  Independence  Hall  without  pay- 
ing toll  to  the  United  States  authorities. 
'*  The  Founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Han- 
nah his  Wife,*'  were  placed  in  close  confine- 
ment for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  till,  all 
the  formalities  complied  with,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  having  cordially  approved 
a  free  passport,  these  noble  likenesses  were 
placed  in  "visual  juxtaposition'*  with  the 
original  painting  of  the  Treaty  by  West. 

Both  genuine  portraits,  the  Historical 
Society  portrait  at  the  age  of  22,  and  this 
National  Museum  portrait  at  the  age  of  52, 
seem  to  realize  the  recorded  description  of 
Penn  as  "eminently  handsome,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  remarkably  pleasing 
and  sweet,  his  eye  dark  and  lively,  and  his 
hair  flowing  gracefully  over  his  shoulders.*' 
His  predominant  trait  of  benevolence  stands 
out  in  both  of  these  portraits — especially  in 
the  latter,  the  noble  brow,  expressive  eyes, 
firm  but  gentle  mouth,  speak  that  "sweet 
reasonableness,"  characteristic  of  the  pio- 
neer, on  this  continent,  of  true  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  toward  men. — Frank 
M.  Etiingf  in  Scribner^s  Monthly,  now  Cen- 
tury Magaune, 
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THE  first  European  settlement  upon  South 
or  Delaware  river,  was  planted  in  the 
year  1638.  Two  vessels,  the  Key  of  Cal- 
mar  and  the  Griffin,  under  the  command  of 
Minuit,  the  early  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, who  having  forfeited  his  place  amidst 
the  strifes  of  faction,  had  offered  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  to  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, conveyed  a  little  company  of  Swedes 
and  Finns  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
They  purchased  the  lands  from  the  southern 
cape,  which  they  called  Paradise  Point,  but 
which  is  now  known  as  Henlopen,  to  the 
falls  near  Trenton,  from  the  natives;  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Delaware, 
they  built  a  fort,  and  named  it  Christiana, 
in  honor  of  the  youthful  queen  of  Sweden. 

Tidings  of  the  loveliness  of  the  country 
were  borne  back  to  Scandinavia,  and  the 
peasantry  of  Sweden  and  Finland  longed 
to  exchange  their  lands  in  Europe  for  homes 
on  the  Delaware.  The  plantations  of  the 
Swedes  were  gradually  extended,  until  the 
governor  established  his  residence  at  Tini- 
cum,  an  island  a  few  miles  below  Philadel- 
phia, where  a  fort  constructed  of  vast  hem- 
lock logs  was  built  for  defence ;  and  under 
its  protection  a  town  began  to  spring  into 
existence.  Pennsylvania,  like  Delaware, 
accordingly  traces  its  lineage  to  the  Swedes, 
who  built  up  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia  be- 
fore William  Penn  became  its  proprietary ; 
and,  having  explored  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware from  the  ocean  to  the  falls,  called  the 
land  New  Sweden. 

Governor  Kieft,  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
thought  that  he  should  at  least  remonstrate 
against  an  occupation  of  territory  on  the 
South  river,  the  whole  of  which  he  asserted 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  for 
many  years.  Hence  a  fort  was  built  at  New 
Castle,  in  1651,  against  the  erection  of 
which  Printz,  the  Swedish  governor,  for- 
mally protested.  Risingh,  his  successor, 
with  thirty  men  under  arms,  made  an  ap- 
parently friendly  visit  to  the  commander  of 
the  Dutch  fort,  where,  observing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison,  he  treacherously  took 
possession  of  it;  and,  after  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  soldiers,  he  proceeded  to 
disarm  them,*and  compelled  them  to  swear 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  The  Dutch 
Company  commanded  Gov.  Stuyvesant  to 
revenge  their  wrong,  to  drive  the  Swedes 
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from  the  river  or  cdinpel  theit  submission. 
Having  collected  a  force  of  over  600  men> 
he  sailed  into  Delaware  bay,  retmning 
flisingh's  visit,  and  reduced  first  the  fort 
at  New  Castle,  where  Risingh  commanded, 
and  afterwards  the  remaining  posts.  Such 
of  the  Swedes  as  were  willing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Holland  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  their  homes; 
the  rest  were  sent  to  Europe.  Thus  the 
settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  henceforth 
considered  a  part  of  Netherlands,  passed 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch,  who 
retained  them  until  1664,  when  they  were 
taken  by  the  English. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  William  Penn  was 
being  "  made  perfect  through  suffering'*  to 
become  the  future  lawgiver  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  father.  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn, 
born  1 62 1,  appointed  rear  admiral  in  1644, 
and  admiral  in  1653,  effected  the  conquest 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1655,  and  annexed  it  to  the  British  crown 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  He 
also  faithfully  served  the  Stuart  family,  be- 
ing commander-in-chief  under  the  Duke  of 
York  of  the  fleet  which  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1665 :  and  after  the  Re- 
storation, which  he  promoted,  enjoyed  high 
favor  at  court. 

He  entered  his  son,  for  whose  advance- 
ment he  naturally  entertained  ambitious 
hopes,  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford. 
Hearing  the  Quaker  sentiments  highly  ex- 
tolled by  an  itinerant  preacher,  young 
Penn,  with  several  others,  espoused  the 
cause  with  so  much  warmth  as  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  university.  In  vain  did  his 
father  point  out  to  him  his  glittering  pros- 
pects of  future  glory  at  the  court  of  the  dis- 
solute Charles  II.,  and  of  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  future  James  II.,  the 
heir  presumptive.  William  Penn*s  mind 
was  firm ;  he  would  not  yield,  even  so  much 
as  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  Duke  of  York,  or  of  his  father 
the  Admiral.  For  this  inflexibility  he  was 
disowned  by  his  father,  and  driven  away 
from  home.  But  he  had  counted  the  cost, 
wrestling  in  prayer,  and  '*  he  chose  rather 
to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 
Cast  into  prison  repeatedly  for  preaching, 
his  reply  was,  **  The  tower  is  to  me  the 
worst  argument  in  the  world."  His  father 
was  finally  reconciled  to  him.  Acquiring 
considerable  wealth  by  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1670,  he  nevertheless  devoted 
himself  to  preaching  and  missionary  labors 
among  the  Quakers;  and,  possessing  won-  | 


derfhl  powers  of  i)<rsuasion,  made  many 
converts  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  es- 
pecially in  Holland  and  Germany.  In  the 
latter  country  he  seems  to  have  chosen  the 
Palatinate  as  his  field  of  operations. 

Having  an  interest  in  New  Jersey,  his 
attention  was  directed  towards  American 
colonization ;  and,  learning  that  a  certain 
region  was  unoccupied  between  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Balti- 
more, he  petitioned  Charles  II.  for  a  tract 
of  land,  lying  west  of  the  Delaware,  and 
northward  of  Maryland.  His  petition  was 
urged  on  the  ground  of  a  debt  incurred  by 
the  Crown  to  his  father,  and  its  prayer  was 
granted.  A  charter,  making  conveyance  of 
such  a  territory,  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
king.  It  constituted  William  Penn  and  his 
heirs  true  and  absolute  proprietaries  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  saving  to  the 
crown  their  allegiance  and  the  sovereignty. 
It  gave  him,  his  heirs,  and  their  deputies, 
power  to  make  laws,  with  the  advice  of  the 
freemen,  and  to  erect  courts  of  justice  for 
the  execution  of  those  laws,  provided  they 
should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England. 

He  now  advertised  for  purchasers.  Many 
single  persons  and  whole  families  of  Quak- 
ers soon  after  resolved  to  Remove  to  the  new 
colony,  and  a  company  of  merchants  pur- 
chased twenty  thousand  acres  of  this  land, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per  thousand 
acres.  In  May,  1 681,  he  despatched  Mark- 
ham,  his  relative,  with  a  few  associates,  to 
take  possession  of  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory, and  with  him  he  also  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  Indians,  assuring  them  of  his 
pacific  intentions  towards  themselves,  and 
providing  that,  if  any  difference  should  hap- 
pen between  them,  it  should  be  settled  by 
arbitrators,  an  equal  number  being  chosen 
by  both  parties.  In  the  autumn  three  ships 
arrived  in  the  colony  with  emigrants.  In 
April,  1682,  he  published  *"  The  Frame  of 
Government  for  Pennsylvania." 

In  May,  the  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  which  had  been  framed 
by  William  Penn  and  the  adventurers  in 
London,  was  also  published,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  framers.  To  prevent  the 
Duke  of  York  from  making  future  claims  on 
that  province,  he  obtained  from  that  noble- 
man his  deed  of  release  for  it ;  and' as  an  addi- 
tional grant,  he  procured  from  him  also,  his 
right  and  interest  in  that  tract  of  land  whichi 
was  at  first  called  the  "  Territories  of  Penn- 
sylvania," and  afterwards  the  Three  Lower 
Counties  on  Delaware.  This  additional 
grant  of  the  Duke  of  York  occasioned  much 
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joy  irt  thJ  ** Lower  Counties;**  the  English 
rej'oicing  in  their  deliverance  from  the  sway 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  being  glad  to  renounce  a  connection 
originating  in  the  conquest  first  of  one  and 
afterwards  of  both  their  races. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he 
embarked  for  America  in  August,  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  landed  at 
New  Castle  on  the  24th  of  October,  1682 ; 
and  on  the  25th,  the  people  were  assembled 
at  the  Dutch  court-house,  where  he  first 
greeted  his  new  subjects,  After  the  formal- 
ities necessary  for  obtaining  legal  possession 
of  the  colony,  he  explained  to  them  his 
objects  incoming  among  them,  and  renewed 
the  commissions  of  the  existing  magistrates. 
The  population  of  the  colony,  meanwhile, 
rapidly  increased,  and,  in  1682,  two  thous- 
and persons,  chiefly  Quakers,  had  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  from  the 
falls  at  Trenton  to  Chester.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Cjcrman  Quakers,  who  had  been  con- 
verts d  by  th^  preaching  of  himself  and  his 
asso(  iates,  by  a  well -timed  removal  from 
their  native  land  to  the  new  colony,  escaped 
the  desolation  of  the  Palatinate.  Shortly 
after,  a  number  of  emigrants  arrived  from 
Holland,  principally  Quakers.  These  set- 
tled at  Germantown. 

Wm.  Penn  then  selected  the  site  of  an  ex- 
tensive city,  and  laid  out  the  plan  on  which 
it  was  to  be  built,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  it  contained  eighty  dwellings.     AfVer 
this  business  had  been   settled^  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  purchased 
the  land  from  them  as  the  rightful  owners. 
The  time  appointed   for  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  had  now  arrived,  and,  under  a 
great  elm  at  Kensington,  the  Indian  sachems, 
at  the  head  of  their  warriors,  awaited  in  arms 
the  arrival  of  the  Quaker  deputation.     Penn 
soon  after  came  upon  the  ground,  his  train 
unarmed,  and  each  carrying  various  articles 
of  merchandise,  which  on  their  approach 
to    the    sachems,    were    spread    upon   the 
ground.     After  making  a  speech,  he  deliv- 
ered to  them  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  also 
desired   their   acceptance  of  the  additional  * 
articles  displayed  on  the  ground  as  a  friendly 
present.     He  then  delivered  to  the  principal 
chief  the  parcliment  deed,  which  they  prom- 
ised  to   keep  for    three   generations,   and 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  live  in  love 
with  William  Penn  and  his  children  *'as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure. '  * 
After  landing  at  New  Castle,  he  had  re- 
paired to  Chester,  where,  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, he  called  an  asscioabJy,  which,  when 


met,  consisted  of  seventy-two  delegates. 
Its  session  la.sted  but  three  days  ;  but  in  that 
short  time  it  transacted  more  business  than 
many  modern  legislatures  would  have  taken 
three  months  to  despatch.  An  act  of  settle- 
ment was  passed,  changing,  in  some  degree, 
the  nature  of  the  constitution.  With  this 
modification,  the  frame  of  government,  pre- 
viously made  public,  was  ratified  and  ac- 
cepted. An  act  of  union  was  also  passed, 
annexing  the  Three  Lower  Counties  to 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  very  great  amount  of 
other  business.  In  March,  1683,  ^  second 
assembly  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  and, 
during  its  session,  he  created  a  second  frame 
of  government,  different  in  some  particulars 
from  the  first,  to  which  he  readily  procured 
the  assent  of  the  assembly.  This  assembly 
also  established  other  salutary  regulations, 
tending  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
colony.  The  colony  increased  most  rap- 
idly, and,  within  four  years  from  the  date 
of  the  grant  to  Wm.  Penn,  the  province 
contained  twenty  settlements,  and  Philadel- 
phia two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  three 
hundred  houses^  the  popul^itipn  of  the  whole 
proyince  being  six  thousand. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  in  Eng^ 
land  still  continued,  and  he  resolved  to 
return  to  that  country,  that  he  might  induce 
them  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  also  sup^- 
port  his  rights  in  the  controversy  with  I^ordt 
Baltimore,  respecting  the  proprietorship  of 
Delaware.  Having  appointed  ^vi^  commis- 
sioners to  administer  the  government  in  his. 
name,  he  took  his  departure.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  his  own  patron,  and 
his  father's  friend,  the  Duke  of  York,  as- 
cended the  throne.  He  continued  to  reside 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  court,  and  per- 
formed services  for  it,  as  long  as  James  the 
the  Second  was  permitted  to  wear  the  crown ; ; 
and,  for  two  years  after  his  fall,  the  aff'airs. 
of  the  province  were  administered  in  thej 
name  of  James  II.  This  policy,  in  the  endf» 
proved  equally  preju(Jicial  to  hi»  rci>utatioa 
in  England,  and  his  interest  in  America 

Wm.  Penn  was   four  times  imprisoned  • 
the  king  took  from  him  the  government  of 
the  province,  and  appointed  Colonel  Fletch- 
er governor  of  Pennsylania  and  New  York. 
King  William  at  length  became  convinced 
from  the  strictest  scrutiny,  that  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Stuart  family  was  merely  per- 
sonal, and  that  his  gratitude  was  not  likely 
to  occasion  any  detriment  to  himself,  and 
the  proprietor  was  soon   reinstated  in  the 
royal  favor.    Being  permitted  to  resume  and 
exercise  his  rights,  he   appointed  William 
Markham  to  be  his  deputy  governor.     In 
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1696,  the  assembly  passed  a  third  frame  of 
government,  which  was  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  object  of  which  was  to  correct 
certain  breaches  of  the  charter  government, 
against  which  the  second  frame  had  not  suf- 
ficiently guarded. 

In  1699,  accompanied  by  his  family,  he 
again  visited  his  colony,  with  the  intention 
of  ending  his  days  in  the  society  of  his  peo- 
ple. Negro  slavery  and  Indian  intercourse 
had  crept  into  the  colony,  and  their  effects 
were  abundantly  visible  in  the  altercations 
that  ensued  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
assembly.  He  prepared  three  bills  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  assembly ;  but  the  two 
most  important  were  negatived,  and  the 
third,  relative  to  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  slaves,  was  the  only  one  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature.  With  his  own  sect,  he  was 
more  successful ;  and  the  final  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  was  ultimately 
owing  to  Quaker  influence. 

He  prepared  a  new  constitution  in  ^701, 
which  was  readily  accepted  by  the  assembly. 
This  fourth  frame  of  government  introduced 
many  important  changes.  It  gave  to  the 
assembly  the  power  of  originating  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  possessed  by  the 
governors  only,  and  that  of  amending  or 
rejecting  those  which  might  be  laid  before 
them.  To  the  governor  it  reserved  a  nega- 
tive on  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  the  right 
of  appointing  his  own  council,  and  the  exec- 
utive power.  Although  this  charter  gave 
general  satisfaction  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, yet  the  '* Three  Lower  Counties" 
refused  to  accept  it ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  they  established  a  separate  assembly  at 
New  Castle,  acknowledging,  however,  the 
same  governor.  After  this  fourth  charter 
was  accepted,  he  returned  to  England,  hav- 
ing learned  that  the  ministry  intended  to 
abolish  the  proprietary  governments  in 
North  America,  which  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  appear  there  in  order 
to  oppose  a  measure  so  fatal  to  his  interests.. 

While  in  England,  he  was  pursued  by 
complaints  from  America,  against  Governor 
Evans.  This  governor  exerted  himself  to 
establish  a  militia  system,  which  though 
popular  in  Delaware,  was  odious  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  he  also  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  invasion,  which  caused 
many  individuals,  and  among  these  four 
Quakers,  to  take  up  arms.  This  report 
proving  false,  the  assembly  impeached  Evans 
and  his  secretary,  Logan. 

William  Penn  therefore  removed  Evans, 
and  appointed  in  his  stead  Charles  Gookin, 
whose  age,  experience,  and  mild  character, 


seemed  well  suited  to  satisfy  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  to  preside.  But  having  com- 
plained once,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  love  of  complaint,  and  not  only  were  more 
hostile  to  Gookin  than  they  had  been  to 
Evans,  but  began  to  scan  very  narrowly  the 
conduct  of  Penn  himself.  .  Finding  that  the 
provincial  affairs  still  went  wrong,  he,  now 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  addressed  the  assem- 
bly in  a  letter  replete  with  calm  solemnity 
and  di^ified  concern.  Had  all  other 
knowledge  of  this  great  man  and  his  deeds 
been  lost,  this  letter  alone  would  have  ena- 
bled us  to  write  the  character  of  its  author. 
Its  effect  was  apparent  at  the  next  election, 
when  his  enemies  were  rejected  by  the 
voters.  But  before  this  change  could  have 
been  made  known  to  him,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  succession  of  apoplectic  fits,  which  finally 
terminated  his  useful  and  eventful  life. 

By  pursuing  the  course  commenced  by- 
William  Penn,  the  colony  gradually  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  population,  without 
any  of  those  fearful  Indian  invasions  which 
so  much  retarded  the  increase  of  the  other 
colonies.  The  only  subject  of  disquiet  in 
the  colony,  for  many  years,  was  a  dispute 
between  the  governors  and  the  assembly,  on 
the  subject  of  exempting  the  lands  of  the 
proprietary  from  general  taxation-^-a  claim 
which  the  inhabitants  resisted  as  unjust. 
After  much  altercation  on  this  subject,  the 
assembly  deputed  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
London  as  their  agent  to  petition  the  king 
for  redress.  In  the  discussion  before  the 
privy  council,  Franklin  acceded  to  an  ar- 
rangement making  the  assessments  fair  and 
equitable  ;  and  a  bill,  signed  by  the  gover- 
nor, for  levying  these  taxes,  received  the 
royal  approbation. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  anew  constitution  was  adopted, 
excluding  the  proprietary  from  all  share  in 
the  government.  His  claim  for  quit-rents 
was  afterwards  purchased  for  J5  70,000. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  last  colony  settled, 
excepting  Georgia,  and  her  increase  in 
wealth  and  population  was  more  rapid  than 
that  of  any  of  the  others.  .  In  1775  she  had 
a  population  of  372,208  inhabitants. 


Art  is  good  where  it  is  beneficial.  So- 
crates wisely  bounded  his  knowledge  and 
instruction  by  practice.  Have  a  care, 
therefore,  of  projects;  and  yet  despise  no- 
thing rashly  or  in  the  lump.  Ingenuity  as 
well  as  religion,  sometimes  suffers  between 
two  thieves — pretenders  and  despisers  I — 
William  Penn. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  STATE.* 


BY  WAYNE  MACVEAGH. 


Gentlemen:  The  Executive  Committee 
•of  the  Penn  Club  thought  it  not  unbecoming 
to  gather  its  friends  together  upon  this  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  him  whose  name  it 
bears  upon  the  soil  of  the  State  he  founded, 
and  their  partiality  has  devolved  upon  me 
the  agreeable  duty  of  expressing  the  grati- 
fication the  members  of  the  Club  feel  at  your 
presence,  and  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome 
they  desire  to  proffer  you.  They  are  espe- 
cially glad  to  receive  the  learned  members 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  bear  their  testimony  to  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  distinguished  services  that  soci- 
•ety  has  already  rendered,  and  the  services 
more  distinguished,  if  possible,  which  it  is 
-destined  to  render  in  enlightening  and  ele- 
vating the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  the 
imperial  Commonwealth,  whose  early  history 
it  has  caused  to  be  investigated  with  so  much 
patience,  and  illustrated  with  so  great  dis- 
cernment. 

It  is,  indeed,  no  less  an  authority  than  my 
Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  **the  true  marshaling 
of  the  sovereign  degrees  of  honor,"  assigns 
***  the  first  place  to  the  conditores  imperiorum, 
founders  of  States  and  Commonwealths,'* 
and  cultivated  communities  have  always 
commemorated  with  pride  the  virtues  of  the 
heroic  men  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  strength  and  greatness.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  any  patriotic  interest  in  it  natu- 
ral to  us,  the  story  of  American  colonization 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
episodes  in  human  history.  It  was  an  age 
of  marvelous  ambition  and  marvelous 
achievements;  and  except  those  sunny 
years  at  Athens  during  which  the  human 
spirit  attained  and  preserved  the  serenest  and 
completest  culture  it  has  ever  known,  per- 
haps blood  was  never  less  sluggish,  thought 
jiever  less  commonplace,  lives  never  less 
monotonous,  than  in  the  early  days  of  the  set- 
tlement of  America. 

Great  scientific  discoveries  had  filled  the 
minds  of  men  with  thirst  for  wider  knowl- 
edge. Mechanical  inventions  of  priceless 
value  had  awakened  in  them  an  eager  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages.     By 

*Eulogy  on  the  Founderof  Pennsylvania,  delivered 
Oct.  24th,  1877,  before  the  Penn  Club,  by  Hon. 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Philadelphia,  late  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  commemorate  the 
one  hundredth  and  ninety-fifth  Anniversary  of  his 
Landing. 


the  aid  of  movable  types  wise  books  could 
be  cheaply  printed.  By  the  aid  of  the 
mariner's  compass  great  ships  could  be  safely 
sailed.  By  the  aid  of  gunpowder  virgin 
lands  could  be  rescued  from  savage  tribes. 
The  illustrious  names  of  that  illustrious  time 
crowd  upon  our  recollection,  for  their  re- 
nown still  fills  the  world,  and  their  surpass- 
ing excellence  still  kindles  the  flame  of  a 
generous  emulation  in  all  the  leading  depart- 
ments of  virtuous  human  effort — in  art,  in 
adventure,  in  discovery  of  new  lands,  in 
philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  searching  for  the 
secrets  of  nature,  in  subjecting  the  forces  of 
nature  to  the  will  of  man,  in  heroism,  in 
war  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  sacrifices  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience. 

It  cannot  therefore  do  us  harm  to  stand, 
as  it  were,  a  little  while  in  the  presence  of 
any  eminent  man  of  that  formative  period, 
and  by  the  contemplation  of  his  spirit  to 
quicken  our  own  as  by  coals  of  fire  from  off 
an  altar.  In  Sir  Thomas  More's  portrayal 
of  the  perfect  state,  we  are  told  that  *'  they 
set  up  in  the  market-place  the  images  of  such 
men  as  had  been  bountiful  benefactors  of  the 
commonwealth,  for  the  perpetual  memory 
of  their  good  acts,  and  also  that  the  glory 
and  renown  of  ancestors  might  stir  and  pro- 
voke their  posterity  to  virtue. '*  This  is  an 
anniversary  of  the  most  momentous  event  in 
the  eventful  career  of  him  who  has  been  our 
most  bountiful  benefactor,  and  we  may 
wisely,  tlierefore,  withdraw  a  few  moments 
from  the  social  enjoyments  o^  the  evening 
to  look  once  more  upon  a  likeness  of  our 
founder.  It  is  true  that  when  he  landed  at 
Upland,  he  entered  into  possession  of  a 
province  which  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  great  statesmen,  and  been  selected  by 
them  as  the  theatre  of  a  novel  and  lofty  ex- 
periment in  government ;  for  it  was  here 
that  Gustavus  Adolphus  hoped  to  secure  a 
city  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  the 
sagacious  Oxenstiern  hoped  to  realize  his 
beneficent  scheme  of  colonization;  and  it  was 
here  that  Christina  had  founded  a  New  Swe- 
den, whose  simple-minded,  pious,  and  fru- 
gal citizens  purchased  the  lands  they 
coveted,  and  tilled  them  with  their  own 
hands,  living  in  peace  with  all  their  neigh- 
bors ;  but  neverthess  the  coming  of  William 
Penn  was  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  spite  of  all  abatement,  though  he 

"  Was  flawed 
For  Adam,  much  more  Christ,** 

yet  he  was  eminently  worthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  trust. 

He  had  inherited  a  distinguished  name  and 
a  great  opportunity.     His  grandfather  had 
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been  a  captain  in  the  English  merchant  ser- 
vice in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  that  service  was  perhaps  the  best 
school  which  ever  existed  to  render  men 
alert,  brave,  self-reliant,  and  capable  of  con- 
fronting any  peril  with  an  equal  mind.  His 
father  had  been  reared  in  the  same  school, 
and  had  developed  at  a  very  early  age  re- 
markable capacity  for  naval  warfare.  To 
this  capacity  he  added  a  handsome  presence, 
courtly  manners,  and  such  political  virtue 
as  was  not  incompatible  with  regarding  his 
own  advancement  as  the  principal  duty  of 
his  life.  At  twenty-one  he  was  captain  in 
the  English  Navy,  at  thirty-one  he  was 
Vice- Admiral  of  England,  at  thirty- four  he 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  at  forty-three 
he  was  captain  commander  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  died  shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Naval  Board,  before  he  had 
attained  fifty  years  of  age.  The  rapidity  of 
his  promotion  to  great  offices  is  very  remark- 
able, when  it  is  remembered  that  he  served 
the  Parliament,  Charles  I.,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  Charles  II.,  and  continued  to 
rise  steadily,  notwithstanding  the  civil  war 
and  the  frequent  changes  of  administration 
it  produced.  He  was  quite  evidently  a 
worldly-minded  man,  but  he  was  also  wise 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  by 
adding  to  his  great  services  the  favor  of  his 
sovereign,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  noble 
house,  needing  only  for  its  security  that  his 
son  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  with 
filial  piety  accept  the  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
fame,  which  were  proffered  him. 

The  son  had  been  born  near  the  Tower  of 
London  while  his  father  was  sailing  down 
the  Thames  to  join  Lord  Warwick  in  the 
Irish  seas,  and  had  passed  his  childhood 
with  his  mother,  Margaret  Jasper,  of  Rot- 
terdam, at  their  country  house  at  Wanstead, 
in  Essex.  He  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
when  his  father  returned  from  his  fruitless 
attack  upon  Hispaniola,  and  was  confined 
to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell.  But  at  that 
early  age  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
his  father's  misfortune.  When  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
was  matriculated  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  Christ  Church. 

At  that  time  the  world  certainly  appeared 
to  be  opening  before  his  youthful  vision  in 
undimmed  radiance  and  beauty.  The  son 
of  a  great  admiral,  who  was  also  a  great 
favorite  of  the  king  and  of  his  royal  brother, 
he  entered  upon  his  academical  career  under 
the  most  brilliant  auspices.  Fond  of  study 
and  athletic  sports,  a  diligent  reader  and  a 
good   boatman,  he  easily  won  his  way  to 


the  esteem  of  his  teachers  and;  the  regard  of 
his  fellows,  and  for  a  time  he  satisfied  all* 
expectations;  but  for  students  of  high  intel- 
ligence and  sensitive  conscience,  venerable 
and  beautiful  Oxford y  '^^spreading  her  gar- 
dens to  the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from . 
her  towers   the   last   enchantments  of  the 
Middle  Age,"  possesses  a  charm  which  may 
be  a   danger.      Walking    in  the    spacious- 
meadows  of  his  college,  or  meditating  the 
shadow  of  her  noble  elms^  William  Penn 
became  possessed  by  the  genius  of  the  place,, 
for  the  chief  university   of  the  world   has- 
always  been  "the  home  of  lost  causes,  and' 
forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and. 
impossible  loyalties."     It  was  while  under' 
the   influence   of  this  spirit    that   he    was 
attracted  by  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox,. 
and  for  his  stubborn  loyalty  to  what  he  was 
then  pleased  to  call  his  convictions,  he  waS' 
finally  expelled. 

To  withdraw  him  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  thoughts  upon  which  he  was  at  that 
time  intent,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  at  Paris  he  was  presented  at  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  and  heartily- 
welcomed.  He  entered  with  becoming- 
spirit  into  the  enjoyments  of  the  French 
capital,  and  proved  his  title  to  its  citizen- 
ship by  fighting  a  duel  in  its  streets.. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  famous  College  of 
Saumur,  where  he  finished  those  liberal 
studies  which  made  him  not  only  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  but  a  man  of  most  varied 
and  generous  culture.  He  afterwards  trav- 
eled through  France  and  Italy,  and  returned 
to  England  to  dance  attendance  at  White- 
hall for  a  brief  period,  and  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  a  naval  engagement  on  board  the 
flag -ship  of  his  father.  He  aft:erwards  de- 
voted some  attention  to  the  law  as  a  student 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  he  soon  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  While  acting  in  this  capacity 
he  saw  some  military  service,  and  apparently 
contracted  a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself 
to  the  career  of  a  soldier.  Indeed,  he  earn- 
estly and  repeatedly  sought  his  father's  per- 
mission to  enter  the  British  army,  but  this 
permission  was  steadily  refused. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  period  of  his  life 
that  the  authentic  portrait  of  him  now^  in 
possession  of  our  Historical  Society  was 
painted — a  portrait  which  dispels  many  of 
the  mistaken  opinions  of  his  person  and  his 
character  generally  entertained.  It  presents 
him  to  us,  clad  in  armor,  of  frank  counte- 
nance, and  features  delicate  and  beautiful 
but  resolute,  with  his  hair  *' long  and  parted 
in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  falling  over 
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his  shoiilders 'in  massive  natural  ringlets." 
This  portrait  bears  the  date  of  his  twenty- 
second  birthday  and  the  martial  motto, 
*^  Pax  qucBritur  belloy 

It  is  to  William  Penn,  as  presented  by  this 
portrait,  that  I  especially  desire  to  attract 
your  attention  this  evening;  to  William 
Penn  as  an  accomplished  cavalier,  a  ripe 
:scholar,.a  brave  soldier,  an-d  in  the  full  glow 
♦of  his  youthful  beauty,-  the  product  of  the 
<iuiet  years  of  motherly  companionship  at 
Wanstead,  of  the  restless,  aspiring,  comba- 
tive years  at  Christ  Church,  of  the  gay  soci- 
'Cty  of  Paris,  of  the  studious  vigils  at  Saumur, 
of  Italian  air  and  sky,  of  the  depraved  court 
.at  Whitehall,  of  the  chambers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  of  the  vice-regal  staff  at  Dublin,  of  the 
joy  of  battle  on  the  deck  beside  his  father 
in  the  Channel,  or  joining  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  attack  at  Carrickfergus. 

This  portrait  fitly  represents  him  in  mail, 
for  his  life  was  thenceforward  one  long  bat- 
tle, relieved  only  by  the  brief  repose  of  his 
courtship  and  his  honeymoon  in  the  attrac- 
tive and  historic  circle  in  which  he  found 
his  wife,  a  circle  which  included  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, Thomas  Ellwood,  and  John  Milton. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  as  it  is  not  my  priv- 
ilege, to  detain  you  upon  this  occasion  with 
»any  elaborate  statement  of  his  subsequent 
life,  or  any  elaborate  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter. Ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in 
the  recurrence  of  this  anniversary,  and  the 
celebration  of  it,  for  the  diligent  historical 
students  who  honor  u$  with  their  presence 
to-night  to  arrange  the  details  of  that  life  in 
lucid  order,  and  to  praise  his  character  with 
•discriminating  eulogy.  Its  main  outlines 
only  concern  us  now,  but  those  outlines  are 
full  of  instruction  and  of  interest  for  us  all. 

We  know,  and  we  are  glad  to  know,  that 
his  desire  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow-men  could 
not  exhaiist  itself  even  by  preaching  the 
'Gospel  as  he  understood  it,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  but  that  to  this  great  labor  of 
love  he  added  other  like  labors  scarcely  less 
great.  He  defended  the  rights  of  conscience. 
He  defended  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 
He  defended  the  privileges  of  jurymen.  His 
■first  plea  for  toleration  was  in  behalf  of  the 
sect  with  which  he  had  the  least  sympathy. 
In  obedience  to  his  convictions  of  the  truth 
of  the  creed  he  professed,  he  endu^pd  the 
anger  of  his  father,  the  loss  of  a  peerage, 
separation  from  home,  opprobrium  and  con- 
tumely from  men,  and  frequent  and  pro- 
longed imprisonment.  While  his  spirit  was 
being  purified,  by  suffering  his  mind  was 
being  widened  by  high  converse  with  John 
Xocke  and  Algernon  Sidney  ;  and  at  last. 


when  all  obstacles  to  the  trial  of  the  experi- 
ment of  his  principles  of  government  uppn 
a  virgin  soil  were  overcome,  he  could  truth- 
fully exclaim,  as  he  received  the  royal  char- 
ter of  his  Province  :  *'  God  hath  given  it  to 
me  in  the* face  of  the  world.  *  *  He  will 
bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of  a  nation.*' 

It  was,  therefore,  very  precious  freight 
which  the  good  ship  Welcome  brought  to 
these  shores  the  day  whose  anniversary  we 
celebrate,  for  it  carried  the  sublime  religious 
and  political  principles  of  William  Penn  and 
the  illimitable  influences  of  his  wise  and  be- 
neficent government,  whose  corner-stone 
was  civic  peace,  born  of  justice,  and  whose 
cap-stone  was  religious  liberty,  iDorn  of  tole- 
ration. 

There  was  doubtless  much  in  his  life  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  highest  standards 
of  the  religion  he  professed,  but  this  incon- 
sistency he  shared  with  every  man  who  pro- 
fesses the  Christian  faith,  and  the  contradic- 
tions in  his  career  are  easily  reconciled  in 
the  light  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
But  his  virtue  and  his  glory  are  his  alone ; 
for,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  discov- 
ered and  proclaimed  the  political  utility  of  lib- 
erty, of  justice,  of  peace,  of  a  free  press,  and 
a  liberal  system  of  education — the  principles 
upon  which  rest  the  blessings  of  the  present 
and  the  hopes  of  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  pained  with 
the  perusal  of  the  sad  record  of  his  later 
years,  the  ingratitude  he  experienced,  the 
embarrassments  he  suffered,  the  injustice  he 
endured,  as  we  follow  his  declining  steps  to 
the  undistinguished  grave  where  he  lies 
buried,  we  may  see  as  in  retrospect  the  long 
pathway  by  which  he  traveled  thither,  and 
learn  the  secret  of  the  divine  inspiration  by 
which  the  young  soldier  at  its.  beginning 
was  transformed  before  its  close  into  an  im- 
mortal benefactor  of  mankind. 

Friend  of  liberty,  friend  of  justice,  friend 
of  peace,  apostle  of  God — 

"  Live  and  take  comfort — thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  which  will  work  for  thee     *     * 
Thou  hast  great  allies ; 

Thy  friends  are  e  cultations,  agonies,  and  love. 
And  man's  unconquerable  mind." 

Pennsylvania  Magazine. 


The  world  is  certainly  a  great  and  stately 
volume  of  natural  things,  and  may  be  not 
improperly  styled  the  heiroglyphics  of  a  bet- 
ter ;  but,  alas,  how  very  few  of  its  leaves  do 
we  seriously  turn  over !  This  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  our  youth ;  who 
at  twenty,  when  they  should  fit  for  business, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  it. —  Wtn.  Penn, 
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SUNBEAMS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


FAIRY  LAND  OF  SCIENCE:   NO.  III. 


ARABELLA   B.  BUCKLEY^ 


T  XT' HO  does  not  love  the  sunbeams,  and 
VV  feel  brighter  and  merrier  as  he  watches 
them  playing  on  the  wall,  sparkling  like 
diamonds  on  the  ripples  of  the  sea,  or  mak- 
ing bows  of  colored  light  on  the  waterfall  ? 
Is  not  the  sunbeam  so  dear  to  us  that  it  has 
become  a  household  word  for  all  that  is 
merry  and  gay?  and  when  we  want  to  de- 
scribe the  dearest,  busiest  little  sprite 
amongst  us,  who  wakes  a  smile  on  all  faces 
wherever  she  goes,  do  we  not  call  her  the 
"  sunbeam  of  the  house?"  And  yet  how 
little  even  the  wisest  among  us  know  about 
the  nature  and  work  of  these  bright  mes- 
sengers of  the  sun  as  they  dart  across 
space ! 

Did  you  ever  wake  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  when  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  you 
could  see  nothing,  not  even  your  own 
hand ;  and  then  lie  watching  as  time  went 
on  till  the  light  came  gradually  creeping  in 
at  the  window?  If  you  have  done  this, 
you  will  have  noticed  that  you  can  at  first 
only  just  distinguish  the  dim  outline  of  the 
furniture ;  then  you  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  white  cloth  on  the  table  and 
the  dark  wardrobe  beside  it ;  then  by  de- 
grees all  the  smaller  details,  the  handles  of 
the  drawer,  the  pattern  on  the  wall,  and 
the  different  colors  of  all  the  objects  in  the 
room  become  clearer  and  clearer,  till  at  last 
you  see  all  distinctly  in  broad  daylight. 

What  has  been  happening  here?  and  why 
have  the  things  in  the  room  become  visible 
by  such  slow  degrees?  We  say  that  the 
sun  is  rising,  but  we  know  very  well  that  it 
is  not  the  sun  which  moves,  but  that  our 
earth  has  been  turning  slowly  round,  and 
bringing  the  little  spot  on  which  we  live 
face  to  face  with  the  great  fiery  ball,  so  that 
his  beams  can  fall  up)on  us. 

Take  a  small  globe,  and  stick  a  piece  of 
black  plaster  over  England,  then  let  a 
lighted  lamp  represent  the  sun,  and  turn 
the  globe  slowly,  so  that  the  sjxjt  creejys 
round  from  the  dark  side  away  from  the 
lamp,  until  it  catches,  first  the  rays  which 
pass  along  the  side  of  the  globe,  then  the 
more  direct  ray's,  and  at  last  stands  fully  in 
the  blaze  of  the  light.     Just  this  was  hap- 


pening to  our  spot  of  the  world  as  you  lay 
in  bed  and  saw  the  light  appear ;  and  we  i 
have  to  learn  to-day  what  those  beams  are 
which  fall  upon  us,  and  what  they  do  for  us. 


First  we  must  learn  something  about  the 
sun  itself,  since  it  is  the  starting -place  of  all 
the  sunbeams.  If  the  sun  were  a  dark  mass 
instead  of  a  fiery  one,  we  should  have  none 
of  these  bright,  cheering  messengers  ;  and 
though  we  were  turned  face  to  face  w^ith  him 
every  day,  we  should  remain  in  one  cold, 
eternal  night.  Now  you  will  remember  we 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  that  it  is  heat 
which  shakes  apart  the  little  atoms  of  water 
and  makes  them  float  up  in  the  air  to  fall 
again  as  rain ;  and  that  if  the  day  is  cold 
they  fall  as  snow,  and  all  the  water  is  turned 
into  ice.  But  if  the  sun  were  altogether 
dark,  think  how  bitterly  cold  it  would  be  ; 
far  colder  than  the  most  wintry  weather 
ever  known,  because  in  the  bitterest  night 
some  warmth  comes  out  of  the  earth,  where 
it  has  been  stored  from  the  sunlight  ''which 
fell  during  the  day.  But  if  we  never  .re- 
ceived any  warmth  at  all,  no  water  would 
ever  rise  up  into  the  sky,  no  rain  ever  fall, 
no  rivers  flow,  and  consequently  no  plants 
could  grow  and  no  animals  live.  All  water 
would  be  in  the  form  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
the  earth  would  be  one  great  frozen  mass 
with  nothing  moving  upon  it. 

So  you  see  it  becomes  very  interesting  for 
us  to  learn  what  the  sun  is,  and  how  he 
sends  us  his  beams.  How  far  away  from  us 
do  you  think  he  is  ?  On  a  fine  summer's 
day,  when  we  can  see  him  clearly,  it  looks 
as  if  we  had  only  to  get  into  a  balloon  and 
reach  him  as  he  sits  in  the  sky,  and  yet  we 
know  roughly  that  he  is  more  than  ninety- 
one  millions  of  miles  distant  from  our  earth. 

These  figures  are  so  enormous  that  you 
cannot  really  grasp  them.  But  imagine 
yourself  in  an  express  train,  traveling  at  the 
tremendous  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  and 
never  stopping.  At  that  rate,  if  you  wished 
to  arrive  at  the  sun  to-day,  you  would  have 
been  obliged  to  start  171  years  ago.  That 
is,  you  must  have  set  off"  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  you  must 
have  gone  on,  never,  never  resting,  through 
the  reigns  of  George  I.,  George  II.,  and 
the  long  reign  of  George  111.,  then  through 
those  of  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Vic- 
toria, whirling  on  day  and  night  at  express 
speed,  and  at  last,  to-day,  you  would  have 
reached  the  sun  ! 

And  when  you  arrived  there,  how  large 
do  you  think  you  would  find  him  to  be? 
Anaxagoras,  a  learned  Greek,  was  laughed 
at  by  all  his  fellow  Greeks  because  he  said 
that  the  sun  w^as  as  large  as  the  Peloponne- 
sus, the  southern  peninsula  of  Greece,  an 
area  of  about  three  hundred  square  miles. 
How  astonished  they  would   hive  been   if 
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they  could  have  known  that  not  only  is  he 
bigger  than  the  whole  of  Greece,  but  more 
than  a  million  times  bigger  than  the  whole 
world  !  Our  world  itself  is  a  .very  large 
place,  so  large  that  our  own  country  looks 
only  like  a  tiny  speck  upon  it,  and  an  ex- 
press train  would  take  nearly  a  month  to 
travel  round  it.  Yet  even  our  whole  globe 
is  nothing  in  size  compared  to  the. sun,  for 
it  only  measurers  8,000  miles  across,  while 
the  sun  measures  more  than  852,000  miles. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  could  cut 
the  sun  and  the.  earth  each  in  half  as  you 
would  cut  an  apple  ;  then  if  you  were  to  lay 
the  flat  side  of  the  half-earth  on  the  flat  side 
of  the  half-sun,  it  would  take  106  such 
earths  to  stretch  across  the  face  of  the  sun. 
They  are  so  tiny  compared  to  him  that  they 
look  only  like  a  string  of  minute  beads 
stretched  across  his  face.  Only  think,  then, 
how  many  of  these  minute  dots  would  be 
required  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  inside  of 
the  enormous  body  of  the  sun  if  it  were  a 
globe,  as  it  is. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  whole  size  of  the  sun  is  to  imagine  it  to 
be  hollow,  like  an  air-ball,  and  then  see 
how  many  earths  it  would  take  to  fill  it. 
You  would  hardly  believe  that  it  would  take 
one  million,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  globes  the  size  of  our  world 
squeezed  together.  Just  think,  if  a  huge 
giant  could  travel  all  over  the  universe  and 
gather  worlds,  all  as  big  as  ours,  and  were 
to  make  first  a  heap  of  merely  ten  such 
worlds,  how  huge  it  would  be !  Then  he 
must  have  a  hundred  of  such  heaps  of  ten 
to  make  a  thousand  worlds ;  and  then  he 
must  collect  again  a  thousand  times  that 
thousand  to  make  a  million,  and  when  he 
had  stufled  them  all  into  the  sun-ball  he 
would  still  have  filled  only  three-quarters  of 
its  immense  volume  ! 

After  hearing  this,  you  will  not  be  aston- 
ished that  such  a  monster  should  give  out 
an  enormous  quantity  of  light  and  heat ;  so 
enormous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
form  any  idea  of  it.  Sir  John  Herschel 
has,  indeed,  tried  to  picture  it  for  us.  He 
found  that  a  ball  of  lime  with  a  flame  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  playing  round  it 
(such  as  we  use  in  magic  lanterns  and  call 
oxy-hydrogen  light)  becomes  so  violently 
hot  that  it  gives  the  most  brilliant  artificial 
light  we  can  get — such  that  you  cannot  put 
your  eye  near  it  without  injury.  Yet  if  you 
wanted  to  have  a  light  as  strong  as  that  of 
our  sun,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make 
such  a  lime-ball  as  big  as  the  sun  is.  No, 
you  must  make  it  as  big  as  146  suns,  or 


more  than  146,000,000  times  as  big  as  our 
earth,  in  order  to  get  the  right  amount  of 
light.  Then  you  would  have  a  tolerably 
good  artificial  sun  ;  for  we  know  that  the 
body  of  the  sun  gives  out  an  intense  white 
light,  just  as  the  lime-ball  does,  and  that, 
like  it,  it  has  an  atmosphere  of  glowing 
gases  round  it. 

But  perhaps  we  get  the  best  idea  of  the 
mighty  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  by  remem- 
bering how  few  of  the  rays  which  dart  out 
on  all  sides  from  this  fiery  ball  can  reach 
our  tiny  globe,  and  yet  how  powerful  they 
are.  Look  at  the  globe  of  a  lamp  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  see  how  its  light 
pours  out  on  all  sides  and  into  every  corner; 
then  take  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which 
will  very  well  represent  the  comparative 
size  of  our  earth,  and  hold  it  up  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  lamp.  How  very  few  of  all 
those  rays  which  are  filling  the  room  fall  on 
the  little  mustard  seed !  and  just  so  few  does 
our  earth  catch  of  the  rays  which  dart  out 
from  the  sun.  And  yet  this  small  quanity 
(1-2000  millionth  part  of  the  whole)  does 
nearly  all  the  work  of  our  world.* 

In  order  to  see  how  powerful  the  sun'g 
rays  are,  you  have  only  to  take  a  magnify- 
ing glass  and  gather  them  to  a  point  on  a 
piece  of  brown  paper,  for  they  will  set  the 
paper  alight.  Sir  John  Herschel  tells  us 
that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  heat  was 
even  so  great  that  he  cooked  a  beefsteak 
and  roasted  some  eggs  by  merely  putting 
them  in  the  sun,  in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid  ! 
Indeed,  jusb  as  we  should  all  be  frozen  to 
death  if  the  sun  were  cold,  so  we  should  all 
be  burnt  up  with  intolerable  heat  if  his 
fierce  rays  fell  with  all  their  might  upon  us. 
But  we  have  an  invisible  veil  protecting  us, 
made — of  what  do  you  think?  Of  those 
tiny  particles  of  water  which  the  sunbeams 
draw  up  and  scatter  in  the  air,  and  which, 
as  we  shall  see  in  Lecture  IV.,  cut  off  part 
of  the  intense  heat  and  make  the  air  cool 
and  pleasant  for  us. 

We  have  now  learned  something  of  the 
distance,  the  size,  the  light,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun — the  great  source  of  the  sunbeams. 
But  we  are  as  yet  no  nearer  the  answer  to 
the  questions,  What  is  a  sunbeam?  how 
does  the  sun  touch  our  earth  ? 

Now  suppose  \  wish  to  touch  you  from 
this  platform  where  I  stand,  I  can  do  it  in 
two  ways.     Firstly,  I  can  throw  something 


*  These  and  the  preceding  numerical  statements 
will  be  found  worked  out  in  Sir  J.  Herschel's  "  Fa- 
miliar Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,"  1868,  from 
which  many  of  the  facts  in  the  first  part  of  the  lecture 
are  taken. 
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at  you  and  hit  you — in  this  case  a  thing\i\}\ 
have  passed  across  the  space  from  me  to 
you.  Or,  serandly,  if  I  could  make  a  vio- 
lent movement  so  as  to  shake  the  floor  of 
the  room,  you  would  feel  a  quivering  mo- 
tion ;  and  so  f  should  touch  you  across  the 
whole  distance  of  the  room.  But  in  this 
case  no  ////>/^'  would  have  passed  from  me  to 
you,  but  a  movement  or  wai^ey  which  passed 
along  t'w;  boards  of  the  floor.  Again,  if  I 
speak  to  you,  how  does  the  sound  reach 
your  ear?  Not  by  anything  being  thrown 
from  my  mouth  to  your  ear,  but  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air.  When  I  speak  I  agitate  the 
air  near  my  mouth,  and  that  makes  a  wave 
in  the  air  beyond,  and  that  one  another, 
and  another  (as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in 
Lecture  VI.),  till  the  last  wave  hits  the  dnim 
of  your  ear. 

Thus  we  see  there  are  two  ways  of  touch- 
ing, anything  at  a  distance ;  first,  by 
throwing  some  thing  at  it  and  hitting  it ; 
si*r  ond,  by  sending  a  movement  or  wave 
avross  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quivering 
boards  and  the  air. 

Nqw  the  great  natural  philosopher  New- 
ton thought  that  the  sun  touched  us  in  the 
first  of  these  ways,  and  that  sunbeams  were 
made  of  very  minute  atoms  of  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  sun,  and  making  a  perpetual 
cannonade  on  our  eyes.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  this  would  make  us  see  light 
and  feel  heat,  just  as  a  blow  in  the  eye 
makes  us  see  stars,  or  on  the  body  makes  it 
feel  hot:  and  for  a  long  time  this  explana- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.  But 
we  know  now  that  there  are  many  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained  on  this  theory, 
though  we  cannot  go  into  them  here.  What 
we  will  do,  is  to  try  and  understand  what 
now  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  a 
sunbeam. 

About  the  same  time  that  Newton  wrote, 
a  Hollander,  named  Huyghens,  suggested 
that  light  comes  from  the  sun  in  tiny  waves, 
traveling  across  space  much  in  the  same  way 
as  ripples  travel  across  a  pond.  The  only 
difficulty  was  to  explain  in  what  substance 
these  waves  could  be  traveling:  not  through 
water,  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  water 
in  spare — nor  through  air,  for  the  air  stops 
at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  our 
earth.  There  must  then  be  something  fill- 
ing all  space  between  us  and  the  sun,  finer 
than  either  water  or  air. 

And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  use  all  your 
imagination,  for  I  want  you  to  picture  to 
yourselves  something  quite  as  invisible  as 
the  Emperor's  new  clothes  in  Andersen's 
fairy   tale,  only  with   this  difference,  that 


our  invisible  sotnethuig  is  very  active ;  and 
though  we  can  neither  see  it  nor  touch  it, 
'we  know  it  by  its  effects.  You  must  ima- 
gine a  fine  substance  filling  all  space  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun  and  the  stars.  A  sub- 
stance so  very  delicate  and  subtle,  that  not 
only  is  it  invisible,  but  it  can  pass  through 
solid  bodies  such  as  gla.ss,  ice,  or  even  wood 
or  brick  walls.  This  substance  we  call 
'* ether."  I  cannot  give  you  here  the  rea- 
sons why  we  must  assume  that  it  is  through- 
out all  space ;  you  must  take  it  on  the  word 
of  such  men  as  Sir  John  Herschel  or  Pro- 
fessor Clerk-Maxwell,  until  you  can  study 
the  question  for  yourselves.    . 

Now  if  you  can  imagine  this  ether  filling 
every  corner  of  space,  so  that  it  is  every- 
where and  passes  through  everything,  ask 
yourselves  what  must  happen  when  a  great 
commotion  is  going  on  in  one  of  the  large 
bodies  which  float  m  it?  When  the  atoms 
of  the  gases  round  the  sun  are  clashing  vio- 
lently together  to  make  all  its  light  and 
heat,  do  you  not  think  they  must  shake  this 
ether  all  around  them?  And  then,  since 
the  ether  stretches  on  all  sides  from  the 
sun  to  our  earth  and  all  other  planets,  must 
not  this  quivering  travel  to  us,  just  as  the 
quivering  of  the  boards  would  from  me  to 
you  ?  Take  a  basin  of  water  to  represent 
the  ether,  and  take  a  piece  of  potassium  like 
that  which  we  used  in  our  last  lecture,  and 
hold  it  with  a  pair  of  nippers  in  the  middle 
of  the  water.  You  will  see  that  as  the  po- 
tassium hisses  and  the  flame  burns  round  it, 
they  will  make  waves  which  will  travel  all 
over  the  water  to  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and 
you  can  imagine  how  in  the  same  way  waves 
travel  over  the  ether  from  the  sun  to  us. 

Straight  away  from  the  sun  on  all  sides, 
never  stopping,  never  resting,  but  chasing 
after  each  other  with  marvelous  quickness, 
these  tiny  rays  travel  out  into  space  by  night 
and  by  day.  When  our  spot  of  the  earth 
where  England  lies  is  turned  away  from 
them  and  they  cannot  touch  us,  then  it  is 
night  for  us;  but  directly  England  is  turned 
so  as  to  face  the  sun,  then  they  strike  on  the 
land,  and  the  water,  and  warm  it;  or  upon 
our  eyes,  making  the  nerves  quiver  so  that 
we  see  light.  Look  up  at  the  sun  and  pic- 
ture to  yourself  that  instead  of  one  great 
blow  from  a  fist,  causing  you  to  see  stars  for 
a  moment,  millions  of  tiny  blows  from  these 
sun -waves  ai'e  striking  every  instant  on  your 
eye;  then  you  will  easily  understand  that 
this  would  cause  you  to  see  a  constant  blaze 
of  light. 

But  when  the  sun  is  away,  if  the  night  is 
clear  we  have  light  from   the  stars.      Do 
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these,  then,  too,  malie  waves  all  across  the 
enormous  distance  between  them  and  us? 
Certainly  they  do,  for  they  too  are  suns  like 
our  own,  only  they  are  so  far  off  that  the 
waves  they  send  are  more  feeble,  and  so  we 
notice  them  only  when  the  sun's  stronger 
waves  are  away. 

But  perhaps  you  will  ask,  if  no  one  has 
ever  seen  these  waves  nor  the  ether  in  which 
they  are  made,  what  right  have  we  to  say 
they  are  there?  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
though  we  cannot  see  them  we  have  meas- 
ured them,  and  know  how  large  they  are, 
and  how  many  can  go  into  an  inch  of  space. 
For  as  these  tiny  waves  are  running  on 
straight  forward  through  the  room,  if  we  put 
something  in  their  way  they  will  haVe  to 
run  round  it ;  and  if  you  let  in  a  very  nar- 
row ray  of  li^ht  through  a  shutter  and  put 
an  upright  wire  in  the  sunbeam,  you  actu- 
ally make  the  waves  run  round  the  wire  just 
as  water  runs  round  a  post  in  a  river ;  and 
they  meet  behind  the  wire  just  as  the  water 
meets  in  a  V  shape  behind  the  post.  Now 
when  they  meet,  they  run  up  against  each 
other,  and  here  it  is  we  catch  them.  For 
if  they  meet  comfortably,  both  rising  up  in 
a  good  wave,  they  run  on  together  and 
make  a  bright  line  of  light ;  but  if  they  meet 
higgledy-piggledy,  one  up  and  the  other 
down,  all  in  confusion,  they  stop  each  other, 
and  then  there  is  no  light,  but  a  line  of 
darkness.  And  so  behind  your  piece  of 
wire  you  can  catch  the  waves  on  a  piece  of 
paper,' and  you  will  find  they  make  dark 
and  light  lines,  one  side  by  side  with  the  ' 
other,  and  by  means  of  these  bands  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  how  large  the  waves 
must  be.  This  question  is  too  diflScult  for 
us  to  work  it  out  here,  but  you  can  see  that 
large  waves  will  make  broader  light  and 
darker  bands  than  the  small  ones  will,  and 
that  in  this  way  the  size  of  the  waves  may 
be  measured. 

And  now  how  large  do  you  think  they 
turn  out  to  be?  So  very,  very  tiny  that 
about  fifty  thousand  waves  are  contained  in 
a  single  inch  of  space !  I  have  drawn  on 
the  board  the  length  of  an  inch,  and  now  I 
will  measure  the  same  space  in  the  air  be- 
tween my  finger  and  thumb.  Within  this 
space  at  this  moment  there  are  fifty  thousand 
tiny  waves  moving  up  and  down !  I  prom- 
ised you  we  would  find  in  science  things  as 
wonderful  as  in  fairy  tales.  Are  not  these 
tiny  invisible  messengers  coming  incessantly 
from  the  snn  as  wonderful  as  any  fairies? 
and  still  more  so  when,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently, they  are  doing  nearly  all  the  work 
of  our  world. 


We  must  next  try  to  realize  how  fast  these 
waves  travel.  You  will  remember  that  an 
express  train  would  take  171  years  to  reach 
us  from  the  sun;  and  even  a  cannon-ball 
would  take  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  to 
come  that  distance.  Well,  these  tiny  waves 
take  orAy  seven  minutes  and  a  half  \.o  come 
the  whole  91  millions  of  miles.  The  waves 
which  are  hitting  your  eye  at  this  moment 
are  caused  by  a  movement  which  began  at 
the  sun  only  71^  minutes  ago!  And  re- 
member, this  movement  is  going  on  inces- 
santly, and  these  waves  are  always  following 
one  after  the  other  so  rapidly  that  they  keep 
up  a  perpetual  cannonade  upon  the  pupil  of 
your  eye.  So  fast  do  they  come  that  about 
608  billion  waves  enter  your  eye  in  one  sin- 
gle second.*  I  do  not  ask  you  to  remember 
these  figures ;  I  only  ask  you  to  try  and  pic- 
ture to  yourselves  these  infinitely  tiny  and 
active  invisible  messengers  from  the  6un, 
and  acknowledge  that  light  is  a  fairy  thing. 

But  we  do  not  yet  know  all  about  our 
sunbeam.  See,  I  have  here  a  piece  of  glass 
with  three  sides,  called  a  prism.  If  I  put  it 
in  the  sunlight  which  is  streaming  through 
the  window,  what  happens  ?  Look !  on  the 
table  there  is  a  line  of  beautiful  colors.  I 
can  make  it;  long  or  short,  as  I  turn  the 
prism,  but  the  colors  always  remain  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  way.  Here  at  my  left 
hand  is  the  red,  beyond  it  orange,  then  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo  or  deep  blue,  and 
violet,  shading  one  into  the  other  all  along 
the  line.  We  have  all  seen  these  colors 
dancing  on  the  wall  when  the  sun  has  been 
shining  brightly  on  the  cut-glass  pendants 
of  the  chandelier,  and  you  may  see  them 
still  more  distinctly  if  you  let  a  ray  of  light 
into  a  darkened  room,  and  pass  it  through 
the  prism.  What  are  these  colors?  Do 
they  come  from  the  glass  ?  No ;  for  you 
will  remember  to  have  seen  them  in 'the 
rainbow,  and  in  the  soap-bubble,  even  in  a 
drop  of  dew,  or  the  scum  on  the  top  of  a 
pond.  This  beautiful  colored  line  is  only 
our  sunbeam  again,  which  has  been  split  up 
into  many  colors  by  passing  through  the 
glass,  as  it  is  in  the  rain-drops  of  the  rain- 
bow and  the  bubbles  of  the  scum  of  the  pond. 

Till  now  we  have  talked  of  the  sunbeam 
as  if  it  were  made  of  only  one  set  of  waves, 
but  in  truth  it  is  made  of  many  sets  of  waves 
of  different  sizes,  all  traveling  along  together 
from  the  sun.  These  various  waves  have 
been  measured,  and  we  know  that  the  waves 

♦Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles,  or 
12,165,120,000  inches  in  a  second.  Taking  the  av- 
erage number  of  wave-lengths  in  an  inch  at  50,000, 
then  ra,  1 65, 1 20,000  X  50,000  ^  608,256,000,000,000. 
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which  make  up  red  light  are  larger  and  more 
lazy  than  those  which  make  violet  light, 
so  that  there  are  only  thirty-nine  thousand 
red  waves  in  an  inch,  while  there  are  fifty- 
seven  thousand  violet  waves  in  the  same 
space. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  if  all  these  different 
waves,  making  different  colors,  hit  on  our 
eye,  they  do  not  always  make  us  see  colored 
light  ?  Because,  unless  they  are  interfered 
with,  they  all  travel  along  together,  and 
you  know  that  all  colors,  mixed  together  in 
proper  proportion,  tnake  white. 

I  have  here  a  round  piece  of  cardboard, 
painted  with  .the  seven  colors  in  succession 
several  times  over.  '  When  it  is  still  you  can 
distinguish  them  all  apart,  but  when  I  whirl 
it  quickly  round  —  see !  —  the  cardboard 
looks  almost  white,  because  we  see  them  all 
so  instantaneorusly  that  they  ^re  mingled  to- 
gether. In  the  same  way  light  looks  white 
to  you,  because  all  the  different  colored 
waves  strike  on  your  eye  at  once.  You  can 
easily  make  one  of  these  cards  for  your- 
selves, only  the  white  will  always  look 
dirty,  because  you  cannot  get  the  colors 
pure. 

Now,  when  the  light  passes  through  the 
three-sided  glass  or  prism,  the  waves  are 
spread  out,  and  the  slow,  heavy,  red  waves 
lag  behind  and  remain  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  colored  line  on  the  wall,  while  the  rapid 
little  violet  waves  are  bent  more  out  of  their 
road  arfd  run  to  the  farther  end  of  the  line ; 
and  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  in- 
digo arrange  themselves  between,  according 
to  the  size  of  their  waves. 

And  now  you  are  very  likely  eager  to  ask 
why  the  quick  waves  should  makes  us  see  one 
color,  and  the  slow  waves  another.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  for  men  have  a  great 
deal  still  to  learn  about  the  effect  of  light 
on  ihe  eye.  But  you  can  easily  imagine 
that  color  is  to  our  eye  much  the  same  as 
music  is  to  our  ear.  You  know  we  can  dis- 
tinguish different  notes  when  the  air-waves 
play  slowly  or  quickly  upon  the  drum  of  the 
ear  (as  we  shall  see  in  Lecture  VI.),  and 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  the  tiny  waves  of 
the  ether  play  on  the  retina,  or  curtain  at  the 
back  of  our  eye,  and  make  the  nerves  carry 
different  messages  to  the  brain ;  and  the 
color  we  see  depends  upon  the  number  of 
waves  which  play  upon  the  retina  in  a  single 
second. 

Do  you  think  we  have  now  rightly  an- 
swered the  question — What  is  a  sunbeam  ? 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  really  a  succession 
of  tiny  rapid  waves,  traveling  from  the  sun 
to  us  across  the  invisible  substance  we-  call 


" ether,'*  and  keeping  up  a  constant  can- 
nonade upon  everything  which  comes  in 
their  way.  We  have  also  seen  that,  tiny  as 
these  waves  are,  they  can  still  vary  in  size, 
so  that  one  single  sunbeam  is  made  up  of 
myriads  of  different  sized  waves,  which 
travel  all  together  and  make  us  see  white 
light ;  unless  for  some  reason  they  are  scat- 
tered apart,  so  that  we  see  them  separately 
as  red,  green,  blue  or  yellow.  How  they 
are  scattered,  and  many  other  secrets  of  the 
sun-waves,  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  now, 
but  must  pass  on  to  ask — 
.    What  work  do  the  sunbeams  do  for  us  f 

They  do  two  things — they  give  us  light 
and  heat.  It  is  by  means  of  them  alone 
•that  we  see  anything.  ,  W^hen  the  room  was 
dark  you  could  not  distinguish  the  table, 
the  chairs,  or  even  the  walls  of  the  room. 
Why  ?  Because  they  had  no.  light-waves  to 
send  to  your  eye.  But  as  the  sunbeams  be- 
gan to  pour  in  at  the  window,  the  waves 
played  upon  the  things  in  the  room,  and 
when  they  hit  them  they  bounded  off  them 
back  to  your  eye,  as  a  wave  of  the  sea 
bounds  back  from  a  rock  and  strikes  against 
a  passing  boat.  Then,  when  they  fell  upon 
your  eye,  they  entered  it  and  excited  the 
retina  and  the  nerves,  and  the  image  of  the 
chair  or  the  table  w^as  carried  to  your  brain. 
Look  around  at  all  the  things  in  this  room. 
Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that  each  one  of 
them  is  sending  these  invisible  messengers 
straight  to  your  eye  as  you  look  at  it ;  and 
that  you  see  me,  and  distinguish  me  from 
the  table,  entirely  by  the  kind  of  waves  w^e 
each  send  to  you  ? 

Some  substances  send  back  hardly  any 
waves  of  light,  but  let  them  all  pass  through 
them,  and  thus  we  cannot  see  them.  A 
pane  of  clear  glass,  for  instance,  lets  nearly 
all  the  light- waves  pass  through  it,  and 
therefore  you  often  cannot  see  that  the  glass 
is  there,  because  no  light-messengers  come 
back  to  you  from  it.  Thus  people  have 
sometimes  walked  up  ^.gainst  a  glass  door 
and  broken  it,  not  seeing  it  was  there. 
Those  substances  are  transparent  which,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us,  allow  the  ether 
waves  to  pass  through  them  without  shaking 
the  atoms  of  which  the  substance  is  made. 
In  clear  glass,  for  example,  all  the  light- 
waves pass  through  without  affecting  the 
substance  of  the  glass ;  while  from  a  white 
wall  the  larger  part  of  the  rays  are  reflected 
back  to  your  eye,  and  those  which  pass  into 
the  wall,  by  giving  motion  to  its  atoms,  lose 
their  own  vibrations. 

Into  polished,  shining  metal  the  waves 
hardly  enter  at  all,  but  are  thrown  back 
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from  the  surface ;  and  so  a  steel  knife  or  a 
silver  spoon  are  very  bright,  and  are  clearly 
seen.  Quicksilver  is  put  at  the  back  of 
looking-glasses  because  it  reflects  so  many 
waves.  It  not  only  sends  back  those  which 
come  from  the  sun,  but  those,  too,  which 
come  from  your  face.  So,  when  you  see 
yourself  in  a  looking-glass,  the  sun-waves 
have  first  played  on  your  face  and  bounded 
off  from  it  to  the  looking-glass  ;  then,  when 
they  strike  the  looking-glass,  they  are 
thrown  back  again  on  to  the  retina  of  your 
eye,  and  you  see  your  own  face  by  means  of 
the  very  waves  you  threw  off  from  it  an  in- 
stant before. 

But  the  reflected  light-waves  do  more  for 
us  than  this.  They  not  only  make  us  see 
things,  but  they  make  us  see  them  in  differ- 
ent colors.  What,  you  will  ask,  is  this  too 
the  work  of  the  sunbeams  ?  Certainly  ;  for 
if  the  color  we  see  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  waves  which  come  back  to  us,  then  we 
must  see  things  colored  differently  accord- 
ing to  the  waves  they  send  back.  For  in-  , 
stance,  imagine  a  sunbeam  playing  on  a 
leaf;  p'art  of  its  waves  bound  straight  back 
from  it  to  our  eye  and  make  us  see  the  sur- 
face of  the  Jeaf,  but  the  rest  go  right  into 
the  leaf  itself,  and  there  some  of  them  are 
used  up  and  kept  prisoners.  The  red, 
orange,  yellow,  blue  and  violet  waves  are 
all  useful  to  the  leaf,  and  it  does  not  let 
them  go  again.  But  it  cannot  absorb  the 
green  waves,  and  so  it  throws  them  back, 
and  they  travel  to  your  eye  and  make  you 
see  a  green  color.  So,  when  you  say  a  leaf 
is  green,  you  mean  that  the  leaf  does  not 
want  the  green  waves  of  the  sunbeam,  but 
sends  them  back  to  you.  In  the  same  way 
the  scarlet  geranium  rejects  the  red  waves ; 
this  table  sends  back  brown  waves  ;  a  white 
table-cloth  sends  back  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  waves,  and  a  black  coat  scarcely  any. 
This  is  why,  when  there  is  very  little  light 
in  the  rpom,  you  can  see  a  white  table-cloth 
while  you  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
a  black  object,  because  the  few  faint  rays 
that  are  there  are  all  sent  back  to  you  from 
a  white  surface. 

Is  it  not  curious  to  think  that  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  color  in  the  leaf,  the 
table,  the  coat,  or  the  geranium  flower,  but 
we  see  them  of  diff'erent  colors  because,  for 
some  reason,  they  send  back  only  certain 
colored  waves  to  our  eye?  Wherever  you 
look,  then,  and  whatever  you  see,  all  the 
beautiful  tints,  colors,  lights  and  shades 
around  you  are  the  work  of  the  tiny  sun- 
waves. 

Again,  light  does  a  great  deal  of  work 


when  it  falls  upon  plants.  Those  rays  of 
light  which  are  caught  by  the  leaf  are  by  no 
means  idle ;  we  shall  see  in  Lecture  VII. 
that  the  leaf  uses  them  to  digest  its  food  and 
make, the  sap  on  which  the  plant  feeds. 

We  all  know  that  a  plant  becomes  pale 
and  sickly  if  it  has  not  sunlight,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  without  these  light-waves  it 
cannot  get  food  out  of  the  air,  nor  make 
the  sap  and'  juices  which  it  needs.  When 
you  look  at  plants  and  trees  growing  in  the 
beautiful  meadows,  at  the  fields  of  corn, 
and  at  the  lovely  landscape,  you  are  look- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  tiny  waves  of  light, 
which  never  rest  all  through  the  day  in 
helping  to  give  life  to  every  green  thing 
that  grows. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  light ;  but 
hold  your  hand  in  the  sun  and  feel  the  heat 
of  the  sunbeams,  and  then  consider  if  the 
waves  of  heat  do  not  work  also.     There  are 
many  waves  in  a  sunbeam  which*  move  too- 
slowly  to  make  us  see  light  when  they  hit. 
our  eye,  but   we   can   feel    them   as   heat, , 
though  we  cannot  see  them  as  light.     The  • 
simplest  way  of  feeling  heat-waves  is  to  hold 
a  warm   iron   near  your  face.     You   know 
that  no  light  comes  from  it,  yet  you  can  feel 
the    heat-waves    beating    violently   against . 
your  face  and  scorching  it.     Now  there  are 
many  of  these  dark  heat-rays  in  a  sunbeam, , 
and.it  is  they  which  do  most  of  the  work.  in.i 
the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  as  they  come  quivering; 
to  the  earth,  it  is  they  which  shake  the 
water-drops  apart,  so  that  these  are  carried 
up  in  the  air,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
lecture.  And  then  remember,  it  is  these 
drops,  falling  again  as  rain,  which  make  the 
rivers  and  all  the  moving  water  on  the 
earth.  So  also  it  is  the  heat-waves  which 
make  the  air  hot  and  light,  and  so  cause  it 
to  rise  and  make  winds  and  air-currents, 
and  these  again  give  rise  to  ocean-currents. 
It  is  these  dark  rays,  again,  which  strike 
upon  the  land  and  give  it  the  warmth  which 
enables  plants  to  grow.  It  is  they  also- 
which  keep  up  the  warmth  in  our  own  bodies, 
.both  by  coming  to  us  directly  from  the: 
sun,  and  also  in  a  vAy  roundabout  way 
through  plants.  You  will  remember  that 
plants  use  up  rays  of  light  and  heat  in 
growing ;  then  either  we  eat  the  plants,  or 
animals  eat  the  plants  and  we  eat  the  ani- 
mals; and  when  we  digest  the  food,  that 
heat  comes  back  to  our  bodies,  which  the 
plants  first  took  from  the  sunbeam.  Breathe 
upon  your  hand,  and  feel  how  hot  your 
breath  is ;  well,  that  heat  which  you  feel 
was  once  in  a  sunbeam,  and  has  traveled 
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from  it  through  the  food  you  have  eaten, 
and  has  now  been  at  work  keeping  up  the 
heat  of  your  body. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  in  which 
these  plaitts  may  give  out  the  heat-waves 
they  have  imprisoned.  You  will  remember 
how  we  learned  in  the  first  lecture  that  coal 
is  made  of  plants,  and  that  the  heat  they 
give  out  is  the  heat  these  plants  once  took 
in.  Think  how  much  work  is  done  by 
burning  coals.  Not  only  are  our  houses 
warmed  by  coal  fires^  and  lighted  by  coal 
gas,  but  our  steam  engines  and  machinery 
work  entirely  by '  water  which  has  been 
turned  into  steam  by  the  heat  of  coal  and 
coke  fires;  and  our  steamboats  travel  all 
over  the  world  by  means  of  the  same  power. 
In  the  same  way  the  oil  of  our  lamps  comes 
either  from  olives,  which  grow  on  trees ;  or 
from  coal  and  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  in  the  earth.  Even  our  tallow  can- 
dles are  made  of  mutton  fat,  and  sheep  eat 
grass ;  and  §o,  turn  which  way  we  will,  we 
find  that  the  light  and  heat  on  our  earth, 
whether  it  comes  from  fires,  or  candles,  or 
lamps,  or  gas,  and  whethei;  it  moves  ma- 
chinery, or  drives  a  train,  or  propels  a  ship, 
is  equally  the  work  of  the  invisible  waves 
of  ether  coming  from  the  sun,  which  make 
what  we  call  a  sunbeam. 

Lastly,  there  are  still  some  hidden  waves 
which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  which 
are  not  useful  to  us  either  as  light  or  heat, 
and  yet  they  are  not  idle. 

Before  I  began  this  lecture,  I  put  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  had  been  dipped  in  nitrate 
of  silver,  under  a  piece  of  glass ;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  glass  I  put  a  piece  of  lace. 
Look  what  the  sun  has  been  doing  while  I 
have  been  speaking.  It  has  been  breaking 
up  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  paper,  and 
turning  it  into  a  deep  brown  substance ; 
only  where  the  threads  of  the  lace  were, 
and  the  sun  could  not  touch  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  there  the  paper  has  remained  light- 
colored,  and  by  this  means  I  have  a  beauti- 
ful impression  of  the  lace  on  the  paper.  I 
will  now  dip  the  impression  into  water  in 
which  some  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  dis- 
solved, and  this  wilW*fix*'  the  picture,  that 
is,  prevent  the  sun  acting  upon  it  any  more; 
then  the  picture  will  remain  distinct,  and  I 
can  pass  it  round  to  you  all.  Here,  again, 
invisible  waves  have  been  at  work,  and.  the 
time  neither  as  light  nor  as  heat,  but  as 
chemical  agents;  and  it  is  these  waves  which 
give  us  all  our  beautiful  photographs.  In 
any  toy-shop  you  can  buy  this  prepared 
paper,  and  set  the  chemical  waves  at  work 
to  make  pictures.     Only  you  must  remem- 


ber to  "fix"  it  in  the  solution  afterwards, 
otherwise  the  chemical  rays  will  go  on  work- 
ing after  you  have  taken  the  lace  away,  and 
all  the  paper  will  become  brown,  and  your 
picture  will  disappear. 

And  now,  tell  me,  may  we  not  honestly 
say,  that  the  invisible  waves  which  make 
our  sunbeams,  are  wonderful  fairy  messengers 
as  they  travel  eternally  and  unceasingly 
across  space,  never  restmg,  never  tiring  in 
doing  the  work  of  our  world  ?  Little  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  about  them  in  one 
short  hour,  do  they  not  seem  to  you  worth 
studying  and  worth  thinking  about,  as  we  look 
at  the  beautiful  results  of  their  work  ?  The 
ancient  Greeks  worshiped  the  sun,  and  con- 
demned to  death  one  of  their  greatest  phil- 
osophers, named  Anaxagoras,  because  he 
denied  that  it  was  a  god.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  this  when  we  see  what  the  sun 
does  for  our  world  ;  but  we  know  that  it  is 
a  huge  globe  made  of  gases  and  fiery  mat- 
ter, and  not  a  god.  We  are  grate fuiyi7r  the 
sun  instead  of  to  him,  and  surely  we  shall 
look  at  him  with  new  interest,  now  that  we 
can  picture  his  tiny  messengers,  the  sun- 
beams, flitting  over  all  space,  falling  upon 
our  earth,  giving  us  light  to  see  with,  and 
beautiful  colors  to  enjoy,  warming  the  air 
and  the  earth,  making  the  refreshing  rain ; 
and,  in  a  word,  filling  the -world  with  life 
and  gladness. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  SCHOOL? 


A  GOOD  course  of  study,  a  first-class 
school -house,  a  good  series  of  text- 
books, fine  apparatus,  a  free  library,  are  all 
well ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  essential  to  a 
good  school.  The  true  teacher  carries  the 
school  in  his  carpet-bag,  and  establishes  it 
wherever  he  "setsuphisEbenezer,**  whether 
in  the  heart  of  cultured  Boston,  in  the  pine 
woods  of  Carolina,  or  the  log  cabin  in  the 
last  new  mining  village  of  Arizona.  If  the 
schoolmaster  is  right,  he  can  teach  a  good 
school  without  a  school-house,  under  a  tree, 
wherever  he  can  catch  the  children.  He  does 
not  require  numbers,  for,  "where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  the  name'*  of  wisdom, 
there  the  Lord  is  present,  as  of  old,  teaching 
ths  little  ones  through  his  prophet,  the  good 
schoolmaster.  If  books  are  wanting,  he  can 
make  them  with  pen  and  paper,  as  young 
George  Washington  did,  or  with  a  bit  of  coal 
on  a  shingle  or  the  side  of  a  bam.  Appara- 
tus he  may  construct  out  of  the  odds  and 
ends  that  litter  Jny  log  cabin,  enough  to  teach 
physics  and  the  beginning  of  nature-knowl- 
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edge.  And  if  no  library  is  at  hand,  he  has 
in  his  pocket  that  mightiest  school-book  of 
Christendom,  the  Bible,  which  has  lifted  up 
whole  nations  into  the  light  of  liberty,  cul- 
ture, and  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of  Al- 
mighty God.  Louis  Agassiz,  John  Dickin- 
son, John  Swett,  Andrew  Jackson  Rickoff, 
set  down  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  or 
perched  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
could  teach  school  with  none  of  the  helps 
and  adjuncts  accounted  the  very  essentials 
of  success  by  the  disciples  of  the  good  old 
mechanical  method  of  instruction.  For 
this  is  the  gospel  of  the  day  for  the  school- 
room— that  the  teacher  with  a  full  mind 
and  a  consecrated  spirit  and  true  pedagogic 
tact  is  the  soul  of  every  school. 

Wherever  he  goes,  all  good  things  need- 
ful for  his  help  are  "added  unto  him.'* 
He  can  so  inflame  the  souls  of  the  little  ones 
that  they  will  wake  up  at  his  bidding  and 
open  their  eyes  upon  the  great  world  of 
nature  and  the  grander  world  of  human 
life,  and  learn  how  to  study  in  the  divine 
university  what  life  may  become  to  every 
awakened  mind.  He  will  conquer  preju- 
dice and  break  up  the  most  stubborn  soil 
of  indifference,  and  fill  the  hearts  even  of 
ignorant  parents  with  a  longing  for  some- 
thing better  for  their  children.  He  will 
even  baffle  th&  average  ward  politician  in 
the  school  board,  or  the  most  absurd  ignor- 
amus whom  the  people  have  set  up  to  pre- 
side over  the  school  interest  of  the  county. 
And  if  he  happens  to  be  she — that  most 
mysterious,  subtle  and  unaccountable  crea- 
ture in  the  republic,  a  genuine  American 
schoolmistress,  God's  last,  best  gift  to  this 
new  world — she  will  teach  school  and  bring 
out  the  children  in  spite  of  every  bother- 
ation of  powers  ecclesiastical,  political  or 
infernal,  and  will  build  her  paradise  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  national  domain. 

Now  if  the  American  people,  outside 
certain  favored  centres  of  popular  culture, 
are  not  rich  or  willing  enough  to  build  up 
the  complete  body  of  the  national  school 
fabric,  they  are  not  too  poor,  and  perhaps 
not  too  stolid,  to  concentrate  upon  the  soul 
of  the  matter.  The  one  gospel  for  the  day 
is  the  fit  training  of  the  teacher.  There  is 
no  country  on  earth  so  rich  in  the  finest 
material  for  the  making  of  teachers  as  our 
own,  in  the  young  people  that  have  come 
up.  North  and  South,  since  the  great  war. 
There  are  good  schools  enough  on  the 
ground  to  train  them  for  their  work,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  awakened  to  the  duty  of 
the  hour.  Every  superior  school,  public  or 
private,  academical  or  collegiate,  should  at 


once  establish  its  department  of  didactics, 
with  a  thorough  teacher  for  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  in  charge.  In  a 
few  years  we  can  flood  the  land  with  an 
army  of  trained  teachers,  who  will  drive 
out  the  imbeciles  and  shams  who  now  vic- 
timize so  many  people,  and  bring  in  a  new 
reign  of  common  sense,  light  and  love,  into 
the  people's  school-room.  Good  things 
always  come  to  the  front  in  God's  provi- 
dence when  most  needed.  In  the  hour  of 
the  people's  dire  necessity,  the  teacher, 
bearing  the  magic  wand  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, appears  as  the  messenger  of  the  Most 
High.  Let  us  not  reject  the  prophet,  lest 
a  worse  thing  come  upon  us,  and  darkness 
cover    the  land    and    gross    darkness    the 

people.  N.  E,  Ed,  Journal, 
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THE  following  article  by  Mr.  Herman 
Raab,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Belleville,  Illinois,  presents  the  results  of  in- 
telligent experience,  and  will  be  suggestive, 
in  one  respect  or  another,  to  many  teachers. 

The  schools,  whose  organization  and  grading 
we  are  to  consider,  are  the  so-called  *'  ungraded" 
country  or  district  schools — schools  in  which  one 
teacher  instructs  in  all  the  common  branches, 
pupils  of  all  ages,  from  the  six-year-old  urchin 
to  the  youth  of  fourteen  or,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  and  as  the  law  allows  it,  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  I  say  on  purpose,  "  so-called"  ungraded 
schools,  for  any  school  that  has  more  than  one 
class  must  be  graded,  even  if  the  grades  or 
classes  are  not  separated  by  partition  walls,  as 
in  city  schools.  The  question  is,  how  can  such 
a  school  be  best  classified  or  graded,  so  that  the 
greatest  good  may  be  gained  for  the  greatest 
number ;  how  may  the  several  branches  be  so 
concentrated  and  simplified  as  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  in  the  least  possible  time,  with- 
out over-taxing  teacher  and  pupils,  or  doing  the 
work  hurriedly  or  in  a  slipshod  manner  ? 

I  have  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of  thought 
for  a  number  of  years,  and,  although  I  have  for 
many  years  not  taught  in  district  schools,  I  think 
I  am,  by  observation  of,  and  consultation  with, 
district  school  teachers,  enabled  to  counsel  the 
latter  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  I  do  by 
no  means  underrate  the  difficulties  which  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the 
plans  which  I  wish  to  present.  The  opposition 
which  I  refer  to  is  of  a  vety  serious  kind ;  it  is 
that  of  the  direct  superiors  of  the  teachers,  the  : 
school  directors.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  fre- 
quently believes  himself  entitled  to  a  vote,  not 
only  in  planning  the  school  accommodations, 
but  also  the  course  of  study,  the  methods  to  be 
employed,  and  the  grading  of  the  school.  And 
yet  these  matters  are  of  the  greatest  importan  ce 
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— ^they  require  the  experience  of  a  professional 
and  peculiar  fitness  for  this  difficult  task. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  be  wise  for  even  the  best 
teacher  to  put  himself  in  direct  opposition  ^o  his 
employers,  to  counteract  public  opinion  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  invaUdate  his  position  and  his 
chance  of  doing  anything  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  best  intentions  for  the  schools,  the 
rarest  talent  for  imparting  knowledge,  the  great- 
est amount  of  skill  in  the  profession,  are  of  no 
avail,  if  the  possessor  of  such  rare  gifts  puts  him- 
self in  opposition  to  that  powerful  agent,  public 
opinion;  and  to  this  end  he  should,  like  all  pub- 
lic servants,  make  good  use  of  that  sixth  sense, 
tact.  He  should  maintain  his  dignity  at  all 
times,  and  quietly  request  his  zealous  employers 
to  have  patience  and  let  his  work  be  his  recom- 
mendation. A  month's  time  he  should  crave 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  organizing  his 
school.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  is  the 
right  kind  of  man,  his  directors  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  school  is  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner. 

The  greatest  drawback,  and  one  against  which 
I  have  no  specific  remedy,  is  the  irregularity  of 
attendance.  A  school,  as  1  have  it  in  view,  and 
as  I  intend  to  portray  it,  pre-supposes  pretty 
regular  attendance  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  The  teacher  can  teach  and  do 
good  work  only  to  those  who  are  present;  he 
cannot  teach  by  means  of  the  telephone  as  yet, 
and  for  this  reason  he  should  urge  the  parents, 
by  all  efforts,  to  send  their  children  regularly. 
Here,  too,  tact  is  of  infinite  value. 

From  conversations  I  have  had  with  teachers 
of  district  schools,  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
form  far  too  many  classes :  that  by  subdividing 
the  branches  and  by  hearing  all  the  classes  in 
rotation  every  day,  they  fritter  away  their  time, 
so  that  neither  any  one  branch  nor  any  class  can 
receive  the  required  amount  of  attention. 

It  is  true  that  some  branches  ought  to  be  had 
every  day,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
the  whole  of  the  course  should  be  gone  through 
with  every  day,  nor  that  the  branches  should 
follow  each  other  always  the  same. way.  If  the 
daily  programme  is  arranged  in  this  way,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  pupils  lose  sympathy  with 
certain  studies,  and  the  necessary  love  for  them. 
Novelty  is,  as  every  person  knows,  a  great  help 
to  secure  attention,  and  in  certain  branches  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  had  but 
once  or  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  secure  the 
highest  success. 

Wherever  the  time  is  limited,  the  instruction 
should  be  concentrated  so  as  to  avoid  a  multi- 
plicity of  branches.  The  studies  to  be  taught  are 
Language,  which  embodies  Reading,  Spelling, 
Grammar,  and  Composition;  Arithmetic,  and 
Penmanship.  These  are  the  standard  branches, 
but  we  must  add  to  them  Geography,  United 
States  History,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  which  ought  to  be  taught  as  Object 
Lessons.  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Composition 
ought,  however,  not  to  be  taught  as  separate 
studies,  but  they  should  go  in  connection  with 
Reading.  In  fact,  the  reading  lesson  should 
be  the  one  around  which  the  other  three  are 
grouped,  and  in  which  they  have  their  origin. 


In  fact  Spelling  is  no  separate  branch,  but  is  ac- 
cessory to  all  the  branches,  and  every  new  w^ord, 
every  new  term  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  His- 
tory, or  Object  Lessons,  ought  to  be  syllabicated, 
spelled,  and  written  on  the  blackboard.  In  this 
way  the  wprd-pictures  are  indelibly  fixed  upon 
the  memory,  because  the  idea  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  written  form.  Technical  Gram- 
mar ought  to  be  taught  in  the  country  schools 
only  to  the  most  advanced  scholars.  The  aim 
of  grammatical  instruction  with  the  majority  is 
the  making  of  the  linguistic  feeling,  an  intuition, 
a  divination,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
pithy  and  shallow  in  spoken  or  written  speech. 

The  means  which  are  to  be-employed  to  gain 
this  end  are  of  infinite  variety.  The  principal 
one,  however,  is  practice  in  speaking ;  /.  e.^  the 
pupils  must  be  forced  to  express  themselves  in 
logical  language  upon  what  they  have  observed, 
what  they  have  read,  etc.  To  reduce  such  spK>- 
ken  language  to  writing  cannot  present  much 
difficulty — ^thus  we  have  Composition  in  connec- 
tion with  Reading.  Because  of  its  importance, 
I  would  place  this  branch  in  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  and  make  it  of  every-day  practice.  To-day 
I  would  read  a  lesson  for  the  sake  of  the  under- 
standing, to-morrow,  the  same  lesson  on  ac- 
count of  its  orthographical  or  grammatical  points, 
the  day  after,  with  the  intention  of  gleaning  from 
it  a  composition. 

I  caaftot  avoid  saying  a  word  here  in  regard 
to  our  school  readers.  Among  the  many  series 
of  readers,  there  is,  at  present,  not  a  single  one 
that  fulfills  the  wants  of  a  text-book,  as  I  have 
it  in  view.  There  is,  however^  one  series  that 
makes  an  attempt  to  present  what  is  needed, 
but  it  defers  the  selections  and  directions  in  the 
manner  indicated  to  the  higher  numbers  of  the 
series,  while,  according  to  my  views  and  plans, 
even  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  series 
ought  to  contain  none  but  model  pieces  from 
standard 'authors,  and  not  the  childish  prattle 
that  seems  to  be  gotten  up  on  short  notice,  that 
displeases,  nay,  disgusts  the  little  ones,  because 
there  is  nothing  ideal  in  it. 

About  the  instruction  in  Arithmetic,  I  have 
but  little  to  say,  only  the  classes  ought  to  recite 
in  rotation,  viz.,  while  one  class  is  reciting,  the 
other  ought  to  be  busy,  either  in  oral  or  slate 
work  in  their  seats,  and  so  on  in  succession. 
To  this  branch  I  would  accord  the  time  from 
recess  till  noon,  and  in  that  time  I  would  hear 
them  as  often  as  time  permits. 

The  third  one  of  the  "standard"  branches. 
Penmanship,  I  would  have  at  the  opening  ot 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  this  branch,  also, 
I  would  instruct  the  higher  classes  simultane- 
ously, all  writing  the  same  copy  either  on  the 
slate  or  in  the  copy-book.  The  drill  in  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  the  letters,  the  position 
of  the  body,  the  holding  of  the  pencil  or  pen, 
must  in  this  exercise  receive  the  most  careful 
attention.  The  other  studies,  Gebgraphy,  His- 
tory and  Technical  Grammar,  should  receive 
their  share  after  recess  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  lower  classes  are  dismissed.  Object  Les- 
sons might  engage  one  whole  afternoon,  and 
the  time  after  recess  once  every  week.  There 
remains  now  one  thing  which  cannot  be  over- 
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looked,  that  is,  Declamation.  Once  a  week  the 
pieces,  which  are  learned  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  not  committed  optionally  by  the 
pupils,  should  be  heard.  The  objects  m  learn- 
ing such  pieces  are;  i.  Improvement  of  lan- 
guage by  model  compositions ;  2  Awakening 
of  moral  ideas;  and,  3.  Development  of  a 
chaste  literary  taste.  That  these  three  ends  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  recital  of  choice  selec- 
tions of  poetry  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful,  if 
these  are  models  in  form  and  substance. 

In  all  the  branches  enumerated  above,  the 
teacher  should  not  slavishly  follow  the  text- 
books, for  these  aim  mostly  at  diversity,  n«t  at 
concentration.  The  teacher  must  select  what  is 
typical  and  indispensable ;  anything  that  is  not 
essential  in  preserving  the  connection  or  in 
keeping  up  the  chain  of  growth,  should  be  thrown 
overboard.  For  example,  in  Geography,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  give  the  pupils  a  picture 
of  a  whole  country  of  the  earth,  rather  than 
make  them  commit  to  memory  the  names  of  all 
the  rivers  or  cities  of  a  country;  in  History,  the 
principal  events  and  data  should  be  learned, 
rather  than  a  connected  narrative  given. 

No  country  school  in  which  one  teacher  has 
to  instruct  pupils  of  all  ages,  should  have  more 
than  three  classes,  and  only  in  what  I  have 
called  standard  branches.  The  instruction  in 
these  branches  ought  to  begin  at  once,  and  be 
carried  on  systematically  throughout  the  whole 
course. 

The  lowest,  or  first,  class  will  include  the  be- 
ginners; they  will  receive  instruction  in  Lan- 
guage, Penmanship,  and  Arithmetic  only,  and 
will  be  dismissed  for  the  day  at  recess  in  the 
afternoon.  The  results  to  be  obtained  in  this 
class  at  the  end  of  the  term  are,  Reading — be- 
ginning of  the  First  Reader  and  spelling  of  all 
the  words  contained  in  the  lessons ;  Writing — 
the  small  alphabet  and  the  most  prominent  cap- 
itals; Arithmetic — the  four  fundamental  rules 
as  far  as  ten.  This  class  is  created  anew  every 
year,  and  is,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  promoted 
mto  the  second  class,  except  such  as  have  not 
thoroughly  mastered  the  requisite  amount  of 
work  and  discipline. 

The  second  class  includes  the  work  of  two 
terms,  and  is  instructed  in  Reading  in  the  first 
and  second  readers;  in  Arithmetic,  the  four 
fundamental  rules  as  far  as  one  Hundred;  in 
Penmanship,  this  class  is  instructed  simultane- 
ously with  the  third  or  highest  class.  The  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  are,  intelligent  reading  in  any 
second  reader,  spelling  of  all  the  words,  the 
ability  to  write  elegantly  on  the  slate  or  with 
lead  pencil  on  paper,  and  rapid  numerical  com- 
bination within  tne  space  mdicated.  Pupils 
who  have  not  learned  to  do  this  thoroughly, 
ought  to  be  retained  for  a  third  term  in  this 
class.  In  this  and  in  the  next  class,  the  teacher 
should  arrange  his  instruction  so  as  to  interest 
at  the  same  time  the  bright  ones  and  the  dull, 
to  direct  the  easier  questions  to  the  weak,  and 
the  more  difficult  to  the  intelligent.  A  great 
deal  of  the  work  here  will  be  repeated  the  sec- 
ond term,  but  the  teacher  must  know  how  to 
make  the  dull  routine  palatable  even  to  the 
most  developed  pupils  ot  this  class. 


The  third  or  highest  class  has  no  limit  above. 
It  will  go  as  far  as  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  pu- 
pils are  in  school,  will  permit.  It  may  extend 
over  four  terms,  and,  besides  the  standard 
branches.  Geography,  History,  and  Grammar 
should  be  taught.  In  Reading,  the  third  and 
fourth  readers  ought  to  be  completed — ^fifth  and 
sixth  readers  do  not  belong  in  a  district  school ; 
in  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  percentage;  and  in 
Penmanship,  sufficient  drill  with  pen  and  ink  to 
make  the  pupil  write  fluendy  and  elegantly. 
Books  without  copies,  the  teacher  instructing  by 
Writing  Charts  and  his  own  copies  placed  on 
the  blackboard,  are  the  means  by  wnich  good 
penmen  may  be  made.  Object  Lessons  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  whole  school — ^the  easier 
questions  may  be  answered  by  the  very  small- 
est pupils,  while  the  more  intncate  portions  are 
retained  for  the  advanced  ones. 

The  school  reading  must  be  supplemented  by 
a  judiciously-chosen  school  library  and  juven- 
ile papers,  which  the  board  ought  to  purchase 
at  tne  expense  of  the  district.  Not  to  become 
tedious,  I  will  present  a  programme  for  such 
a  school  as  I  have  described. 

PROGRAMME. 


Time. 


15   m. 


30  m. 


Monday. 


I  Class. 
Reading. 


II  Class. 
Reading. 


30  m. 


15  m. 


15   m. 


75   m 


Z5  m. 


60  m. 


15  «n. 


15  m. 


40  m. 


35  »n. 


Ill  Class, 
Reading. 


I  Class. 
Reading. 


Tuesday. 

Wdn'sday 

Thursday. 

• 

Friday. 


KECtf&S. 


The  three 

Classes  in 

Arith.  in 

Rotation. 


NOON. 


I  Class. 
P'nm'ship 

Object 
Lesson. 

II  &  III 
P'nm'ship 

• 

Object 
Lesson. 

I  Class. 
Reading. 

Object 
Lesson. 

RBCBSS. 


Geog'phy. 


History. 


Grammar 

and 
Comp'ns. 


Copying 

and 
Comp'ns. 


Declama- 
tion and 
Miscel. 
Exercises. 


N.    B.— Where  blanks  are  left  the  exercises  arc  the  same 
as  for  Monday.  Illinois  School  Journal. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  OBEDIENCE. 


BY  J.  G.  FITCH. 


YOU  cannot  get  it  by  demanding  or 
claiming  it ;  by  declaring  that  you  will 
have  it;  or  even  by  explaining  to  your 
scholars  how  useful  and  indispensable  it  is. 
Obedience  is  a  habit,  and  must  be  learned 
like  other  habits,  rather  by  practice  than  by 
theory;  by  being  orderly,  not  by  talking 
about  order. 

There  are  some  things  on  which  it  is  well 
to  draw  out  the  intelligence  and  sympathies 
of  a  child,  and  to  make  him  understand  the 
full  reason  and  motive  of  what  you  do. 
But  on  this  point  I  would  not,  except  on 
rare  and  special  occasions,  enter  into  any 
discussions  or  offer  any  explanations.  All 
entreaty — "Now,  do  give  me  your  atten- 
tion;'*—  or  self-assertion — '*  I  will  have 
order  ;'* — ^all  threats — '*  If  you  don't  attend 
to  me,  I  will  punish  you;'*  are  in  them- 
selves signs  of  weakness.  They  beget  and 
propagate  disobedience ;  they  never  really 
correct  it.  All  noise  and  shouting  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  and  utterly  fail  to  produce 
more  than  a  temporary  lull  at  best. 

He  who  in  quest  of  silence  **  silence  "  hoots, 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes. 

All  talk  about  discipline  in  a  school  is  in 
fact  mischievous.  To  say  *'  I  ought  to  be 
obeyed  *'  is  to  assume  that  a  child's  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  the  measure  of  his  obedience, 
to  invite  him  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  your 
authority,  perhaps  to  dispute  it.  A  nation, 
we  know,  is  in  an  abnormal  state  while  its 
members  are  debating  the  rights  of  man  or 
the  fundamental  principles  of  government. 
There  should  be,  underlying  all  movement 
and  political  activity,  a  settled  respect  for 
law  and  a  feeling  that  law  once  made  must 
be  obeyed.  So  no  family  life  of  a  right 
kind  is  possible,  if  the  members  ever  treat 
the  authority  of  the  parents  as  an  open 
question. 

The  duty  of  obeying  is  not  so  much  a 
thing  to  be  learned  per  se.  It  must  be 
learned  before  the  learning  of  anything  else 
becomes  possible.  It  is  like  food  or  air  in 
relation  to  our  bodily  lives ;  not  a  thing  to 
be  sought  for  and  possessed  for  itself,  but 
an  antecedent  condition,  without  which  all 
other  possessions  become  impossible.  So  it 
is  not  well,  in  laying  down  a  school  rule,  to 
say  anything  about  the  penalty  which  will 
fall  upon  those  who  transgress  it.  Show 
that  you  do  not  expect  transgression ;  and 
then,  if  it  comes,  treat  it — as  far  as  you  can 


with  perfect  candor  and  honesty  do  so — as 
something  which  surprises  and  disappoints 
you ;  and  for  which  you  must  apply  some 
remedy,  rather  for  the  scholar's  sake  than 
your  own. 

Now  the  first  way  to  secure  obedience  to 
commands  is  to  make  every  rule  and  regu- 
lation you  lay  down  the  subject  of  careful 
previous  thought.  Determine  on  the  best 
course,  and  be  sure  you  are  right.  Then 
you  will  gain  confidence  in  yourself,  and 
without  such  confidence  authority  is  impos- 
sible. Be  sure  that  if  you  have  any  secret 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  order  you 
give,  or  as  to  your  own  power  ultimately  to 
enforce  it,  that  misgiving  will  reveal  itself 
in  some  subtile  way,  and  your  order  will 
not  be  obeyed.  An  unpremeditated  or  an 
indefinite  command — one  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  which  you  yourself  have  not  un- 
derstood— often  proves  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
has  to  be  retracted.  And  every  time  you 
retract  an  order  your  proper  authority  is  by 
so  much  weakened. 

Never  give  a  command  unless  you  are  sure 
you  can  enforce  it,  nor  unless  you  mean  to 
see  that  it  is  obeyed.  You  must  not  shrink 
from  any  trouble  which  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  regulation  you  have  once  laid 
down.  It  may  involve  more  trouble  than 
you  were  prepared  for ;  but  that  trouble 
you  are  bound  to  take  in  your  scholar's  in- 
terest and  your  own.  We  must  not  evade 
the  consequences  of  our  own  orders,  even 
when  we  did  not  foresee  or  even  desire  all 
of  them.  The  law  once  laid  down  should 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  thing,  binding  the 
lawgiver  as  much  as  the  subject.  Every 
breach  of  it  on  the  scholar's  part,  and  all 
wavering  or  evasion  ih  the  enforcement  of 
it  on  your  own,  puts  a  premium  on  future 
disobedience,  and  goes  far  to  weaken  in 
the  whole  of  your  pupils  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  law. 

And  when  rules  and  orders  descend  to 
details,  your  supervision  should  be  so  per- 
fect that  you  will  certainly  know  whetherj 
in  all  these  details,  the  orders  have  been 
obeyed  or  not.  Unless  you  can  make 
arrangements  for  detecting  a  breach  of  law 
with  certainty,  do  not  lay  down  a  law  at  all. 
It  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  an  attitude  ot 
habitual  suspicion  is  not  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  self-respect  in  a  scholar ;  and 
that  you  want  often  to  trust  him,  and  show 
that  you  rely  on  his  honor.  True.  THe 
development  of  the  conscience  and  of  the 
sentiment  of  honor  is  one  of  your  highest 
duties ;  but  in  cases  where  you  can  safely 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  honor,  it  is  not  a 
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command  which  is  wanted,  but  a  wish,  a 
principle,  a  request.  You  explain  that  a 
certain  course  of  action  is  right  or  desirable 
or  honorable  in  itself;  and  you  say  to  your 
scholar,  '*Now,  I  think  you  see  what  I 
mean  ;  I  shall  trust  you  to  do  it.**  That  is, 
you  part  in  some  degree  with  your  own  pre- 
rogative as  a  governor,  and  invite  him  to 
take  a  share  in  his  self-government.  But 
you  do  not  put  your  wishes  into  the  form  of 
a  command  in  this  case.  Commands  are 
for  those  in  whom  the  capacity  for  self- 
command  is  imperfectly  developed  ;  and  in 
their  case  vigilance  does  not  imply  suspi- 
cion— it  is  for  them  absolutely  needful  .to 
know  that  when  you  say  a  thing  has  to  be 
done,  you  mean  for  certain  to  know  whether 
it  is  done  or  not.  Involuntary  and  mechan- 
ical obedience  has  to  be  learned  first ;  the 
habit  of  conscious,  voluntary,  rational 
obedience  will  come  by  slow  degrees. 


"•^ 


VISIT  TO  A  WELL-MANAGED 
SCHOOL. 


BY  AMOS  M.  KELLOGG. 


I  DO  not  wish  to  treat  this  subject  in  an 
abstract  way,  and  shall  therefore  pursue 
the  objective  method,  asking  the  teacher  to 
examine  a  well-managed  school  with  me,  in 
the  same  way  that  I  would  ask  a  class  to  ex- 
amine an  object  whose  properties  I  wished 
them  to  understand.  In  this  way  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  will 
be  seen.  Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset 
that  the  mere  condition  of  formal  order  is 
not  remarkable.  Many  a  teacher  has  been 
able  to  have  it  so  still  **that  you  could, hear 
a  pin  drop;**  and  yet  had  a  very  poor 
school  for  all  that.  We  are  interested  in 
something  of  a  higher  order.  In  dealing 
with  humanity  we  deal  with  forces.  If 
there  is  true  order,  it  is  not  because  the 
forces  of  the  pupil  are  annihilated,  but  be- 
cause they  are  properly  directed ;  of  his 
own  free  will  he  must  forego  his  own  pleas- 
ure to  minister  to  the  general  good. 

Several  years  ago,  I  visited  a  country 
school  whose  teacher  had  been  a  pupil  of 
the  ever-to  be-revered  David  P.  Page.  I 
shall  not  undertake,  of  course,  to  portray 
the  spirit  that  actuated  the  teacher,  or  the 
scholars,  for  that  would  be  impossible  ;  the 
atmosphere  is  unseen  in  all  pictures. 

The  house  was  plainly  built,  but  the  ex- 
terior was  not  unpleasant.  My  knock  at 
the  door  did  not  disturb  the  school;  it  was 
answered  by  a  pupil  who  led  me  to  a  chair. 


The  teacher  was  busy  with  a  class ;  a  dozen 
children  stood  around  him  as  he  gave  out 
words  from  the  reading  lesson  to  be  spelled, 
then  to  be  constructed  into  sentences,  etc. 
That  both  pupils  and  teacher  were  happy 
was  plain  enough.  I  did  not  disturb  them  ; 
they  had  occupations  that  attracted  them, 
apparently,  more  than  the  visitor. 

I  glanced  around  the  room.  The  forty 
or  fifty  pupils  were  of  all  ages ;  the  room 
was  scrupulously  clean  and  pleasant ;  the 
whitewashed  walls  had  a  few  bright  pictures 
on  them  ;  the  teacher*  s  table  stood  near  the 
centre,  and  around  it  on  four  sides  were  the 
benches  of  the  primary  class.  The  teacher 
had  light  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  moved 
around  with  quietness  and  ease. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  which  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  brisk  and  pleasing  manner,  the 
teacher  came  and  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  then  went  on  with  his  duties.  Teach- 
ing, singing,  brief  remarks  to  inspire  and 
encourage,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
It  was  an  intensely  busy  scene ;  no  one  was 
idle.  The  pupils  seemed  to  know  just  what 
lesson  came  next,  and  appeared  to  take  a 
deep  interest — they  seemed  anxious  that 
everything  should  be  done  right,  as  though 
personally  concerned. 

When  the  hour  for  recess  had  arrived,  cer- 
tain signals  were  given,  and  the  pupils  left 
the  room  in  an  orderly  manner.  I  remarked 
that  I  had  noticed  that  any  pupil  who  wished 
to  speak  to  another  did  so ;  the  pupils  got 
up  and  left  the  room  without  permission, 
and  returned  promptly  and  quietly. 

**Yes,**  said  the  teacher  to  my  inquiry, 
**  I  say  nothing  about  whispering,  unless  a 
pupil  disturbs  the  rest  or  me ;  when  he  can- 
not be  trusted  with  his  freedom  I  take  it 
away ;  he  soon  asks  to  have  it  restored.  As 
to  going  out — that  is  on  the  same  basis. 
They  go  out  when  they  wish,  except  when 
reciting.  *  * 

**But  does  not  a  pupil  go  out  and  stay 
out  a  long  time,  or  go  too  frequently?** 

"  At  first  we  had  difficulty,  and  do  now 
with  a  new  pupil ;  but  he  soon  learns.  They 
lose  a  privilege  if  they  abuse  it.  Besides 
they  like  to  be  in  here.** 

Just  at  this  moment  two  of  the  pupils 
came  hurriedly  in  with  one  of  the  little  girls 
who  had  been  hurt.  The  teacher  mani- 
fested the  utmost  concern.  The  child  was 
taken  on  his  lap,  her  hand  examined  and 
bound  up  with  a  piece  of  cloth  taken  from 
his  desk,  and  her  tears  wiped  away ;  soon 
she  ran  out  to  play  again.  The  teacher 
followed,  saying  it  was  his  rule  to  be  on  the 
play-ground  as  well  as  in  the  school-room. 
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I  noticed  there  was  a  rush  made  by  the 
younger  children  (to  whom  he  particularly 
devoted  himself)  when  he  came ;  soon  he 
was  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  (blindfolded)  of 
merry  little  folks,  guessing  at  the  ones  who 
touched  him. 

The  bell  to  terminate  the  recess  was  rung 
by  a  pupil,  and  soon  all  were  in  their  seats 
again.  I  noticed,  what  was  uncommon  in 
those  days  in  a  district  school — 2,  tin  wash- 
basin and  a  towel ;  they  were  arranged  so 
that  those  who  had  soiled  their  hands  could 
wash  them.  I  also  noticed  the  care  with 
which  the  mat  at  the  door  was  used.  From 
my  inspection  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
teaching  was  on  all  sides  of"  these  young 
beings ;  that  they  felt  their  teacher  was  very 
much  interested  in  each  of  them,  and  the 
whole  of  them,  and  wanted  to  see  them  as 
perfect  as  possible ;  and  that  he  had  aroused 
in  them,  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  having  a  good  school ;  they 
acted  as  well-bred  children  do  in  a  culti- 
vated family. 

Assembled  in  the  school-room  again,  the 
first  exercise  was  in  music ;  the  teacher  sang 
an  easy  strain,  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
words  ;  he  repeated  it,  and  then  asked  some 
pupil  to  imitate  it.  To  my  surprise  several 
hands  were  raised,  and  without  embarrass- 
ment one  after  another  sang  it ;  some  were 
commended  as  being  right,  others  as  having 
good  voices,  and  it  was  sung  again  and 
again ;  soon  all  the  school  had  it  learned. 
This  was  succeeded  by  other  lessons,  all 
showing  pleasure  and  animation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
that  indicated  that  the  pupils  did  not  enjoy 
the  exercise.  All  received  more  or  less  com- 
mendation ;  more  was  bestowed  on  the 
original,  on  the  ones  needing  encourage- 
ment, on  the  timid  and  backward.  The 
questions  asked  by  the  pupils  were  equal  to 
those  a.sked  by  the  teacher. 

When  the  time  for  dismissal  came,  it  was 
delightful  to  see  the  affectionate  "good 
night  "  given  by  each  one  as  he  went  out — 
the  little  child  whose  hand  had  been  bound 
up  coming  back  for  a  kiss.  A  few  tarried 
to  visit,  plainly  not  having  had  enough  of 
his  society  during  the  day.  One  wanted 
him  to  go  and  take  a  walk  (a  common  prac- 
tice, I  learned),  another  that  he  should  take 
tea  at  her  mother's  house,  etc. 

The  teacher  here  was  not  an  extraordi- 
nary man  in  any  way ;  very  plain  by  nature, 
yet,  through  the  human  heart  in  him,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  Christian  graces,  he  had 
a  very  pleasing  countenance.  Sincerity  and 
kindness  were  apparent  in  all  he  said  arid  did. 


'*  I  used  to  teach,'*  he  said,  "  on  the  old 
plan,  until  I  heard  Mr.  Page.  I  had  felt 
th£re  was  a  new  and  better  way,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  reach  it.  I  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  children  at  school,  no 
matter  what  they  were  elsewhere,  w^ere 
necessarily  bad,  and  I  was  much  taken  aback 
once  when  I  asked  a  little  boy,  *  What 
makes  you  so  bad  ?'  to  hear  him  reply,  '  No 
one  thinks  I'm  bad  but  you  !'  Again,  there 
is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  a  child's 
whispering;  we  would  do  worse,  I  think, 
ourselves. ' ' 

'*  What  then  is  your  method?"  I  asked. 

''Well,  I  try  to  render  the  school-room  as 
pleasant  as  I  can  ;  I  try  to  be  as  happy  as  I 
can  ;  I  try  to  make  others  as  happy  as  I  can  ; 
I  try  to  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  e very- 
child  ;  I  try  not  to  discover  that  he  has  any 
bad  qualities ;  I  give  a  child  all  the  freedom 
possible ;  I  have  as  few  rules  as  possible  ;  I 
feel  interested  in  every  child;  I  know  the 
personal  histories  of  my  children.  There 
is  one  child  that  told  me  it  had  a  white  rat. 
I  said,  '  I  will  come  and  see  it.  *  I  went  to 
see  the  rat,  and  the  rat,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ingly, "  has  been  here  several  times  to  see 
me.  If  you  pay  attention  to  any  one,  you 
know,  you  will  make  an  impression.  Now, 
I  pay  attention  to  my  pupils  and  they  know 
it.  And  then,  I  try  to  interest  them  in  the 
work  they  do  ;  they  study  intensely,  and 
their  progress  delights  them.  I  strive  to 
impart  my  enthusiasm  to  them." 

It  is  many  years  since  I  visited  that  school, 
yet  the  impression  then  made  has  never  been 
effaced. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  are  very  numer- 
ous. One  must  be  sure  to  look  at  teaching 
in  a  large  way ;  not  as  'a  petty  trade  or  a 
little  art  to  be  learned.  The  teacher  must 
bring  the  children  up  to  himself;  he  must 
not  put  a  great  distance  between  them  and 
him.  Jesus,  the  Great  Teacher,  took  little 
children  in  His  arms,  an  example  for  every 
teacher.  A  speaker  once  remarked,  "  I  find 
it  hard  to  get  down  to  the  children." 
Another  more  accurately  remarked,  **The 
difficulty  I  have  is  in  getting  up  to  them." 

The  basis,  of  course,  is  love  for  the  work; 
there  must  also  be  a  confidence  in  one's  per- 
sonal power  and  in  one's  personal  fitness; 
and  there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  human  beings  are  actuated — 
especially  the  motives  that  move  childhood ; 
and  there  must  be  tact  in  employing  the 
means  which  will  reach  those  motives.  Of 
course,  the  question  will  come  before  the 
teacher's  mind,  '*  Am  I  fitted  after  this  man- 
ner?"    Say  what  we    will,   some    cannot 
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teach^  not  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  but  because  they  have 
no  living  sympathy  with  children.  The  one 
that  loves  to  see  a  child  happier,  stronger, 
wiser,  and  a  more  radiant  being,  can  teach, 
or  at  least,  can  learn  to  teach ;  one  that  is 
impatient  with  children,  prefers  the  society 
of  older  persons,  cannot  tell  a  thing  twice, 
dislikes  the  plain  and  poorly-dressed  ones, 
is  glad  to  see  the  pupils  go  and  sorry  to  see 
them  come,  may  well  doubt  whether  he  or 
she  will  make  a  teacher,    school  Management. 


READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 


MANY  (should  we  say  most?)  of  our 
teachers  are  the  product  of  bookless 
homes ;  and  few,  who  are  widely  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  profession,  will  deny  or  seriously  cavil 
at  the  statement  that  most  of  them  have 
read  but  little,  and  read  that  little  ill  ;  and 
what  they  have  read  has  been,  much  of  it,  of 
the  Indian  hair-lifting,  love-sick,  or  free- 
booting  styles  of  sundry  periodicals  which 
we  will  not  here  advertise. 

The  reading  of  such  trash  by  these 
teachers,  it  is  not  for  us  rashly  to  condemn. 
There  exists  a  disposition  to  read,  a  hun- 
gering to  read,  and  the  home  and  neigh- 
borhood stock,  poor  as  it  may  be,  is  often 
the  only  food  available  to  gratify  this  crav- 
ing. Of  the  whole  range  of  literature  and 
of  the  best  authors,  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  have  no  literary  acquaintances 
to  consult  confidentially;  and  even  if  they 
should  learn  what  is  desirable  and  covet  it, 
they  sink  in  despair  in  view  of  the  prices 
out  of  all  ratio  to  their  annual  surplus, 
after  providing  for  the  absolute  necessities 
of  decent  appearance,  for  to  their  retreats 
the  glad  tidings  of  a  cheap  press  have  not 
penetrated ;  or  if  they  have,  the  news  seems 
too  good  to  be  true,  and  is  disregarded. 

Some  teachers  have  parents  of  little  edu- 
cation, but  of  much  native  ability  and 
shrewdness,  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  money-getting;  and  their  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  to  teach  by  the 
narrowest  and  nearest  text-book  channel 
that  would  return  the  investment  with  in- 
terest ;  for  to  them  the  item  of  schooling, 
either  as  pupil  or  as  teacher,  is  a  matter  of 
pure  dollars  and  cents,  so  that  any  addi- 
tional expense  for  literary  culture  or  breadth 
of  information,  is  regarded  as  so  much  time 
and  money  thrown  away. 

All  candid  thinkers  must  admit  that  this 
wide-spread  lack  of  standard  reading  among 


teachers,  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  in- 
struction of  our  children ;  as  much  supple- 
mentary and  collateral  information  that 
should  accompany  the  text -book  matter, 
must  be  derived  from  general  reading,  and 
if  so  derived  and  given,  will  stimulate  pupils 
to  a  like  wide-spread  range  of  books.  Phil- 
anthropic efforts  have  been  made,  as  wit- 
ness the  Chautauqua  and  other  organizations, 
to  inculcate  the  habit  of  systematic  reading 
among  the  people  generally.  The  degree 
of  success  attained  by  these  several  societies 
depends  less  on  converting  previous  non- 
readers  to  become  readers,  than  on  having  a 
plan  of  operations  and  an  organization  by 
which  to  assist  those  hungering  to  read,  and 
to  stimulate  others  to  persevere  in  whom  the 

desire  to  read  is  feeble.        Wisconsin  Journal, 


THE  SPELLING  BEE. 


BY  JOHN  R.  DENNIS. 


WORD  was  given  out  there  was  to  be  a 
"  spelling  bee  '*  in  the  "  Seymour  dees- 
trict,'*  on  Thursday  night,  to  commence  at 
early  candle-lighting.  The  news  spread 
,  quickly,  and  soon  as  supper  was  over  sleigh- 
bells  jingled  merrily  towards  the  school 
house.  This  was  a  crazy  old  building ;  it  is 
a  wonder  that  the  people  of  Marshall  were 
so  careful  with  the  church  edifice,  and  so 
carele.ss  with  the  school  house  !  It  stood  in 
a  bleak,  neglected  spot,  and  looked  cheer- 
less enough.  The  weather-beaten  clap- 
boards, the  rattling  windows,  and  the  defaced 
walls,  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  com- 
fortable homes  the  childreVi  left  each  day. 

Each  family  whose  children  attended  the 
.school  brought  a  candle,  and  soon  there  was 
a  great  illumination.  The  candles  were 
placed  in  little  blocks  of  wood,  each  having 
three  nails  driven  in  it.  After  lighting  up, 
it  took  some  time  to  still  the  confusion  and 
excitement,  but  the  schoolmaster  com- 
manded all  to  be  seated,  and  chairs  were 
provided  for  the  parents;  for  this  occasion, 
being  the  only  amusement  the  sober  people 
of  Marshall  had,  brought  together  quite  a 
number  of  the  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  first  they  did  was  to  *' spell  down.'* 
All  stood  erect  in  a  row  that  reached  around 
the  room  on  its  four  sides.  The  school- 
master and  the  spectators  were  within  the 
square  thus  produced,  and  they  could  not 
but  see  the  earnestness  and  anxiety  on  each 
face.  There  were  rosy  misses  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age;  there  were  boys, 
stout,  yet  bashful;   there  were  some   that 
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looked  bright,  as  though  their  homes  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  them ;  so  then  there 
were  others  that  looked  as  though  something 
strong  lay  quite  undeveloped  in  them  as  yet. 
Some  looked  confident  and  even  triumphant, 
others  rather  scared — for  to  fail  to  spell  with 
the  grown-up  people  looking  on,  was  very 
different  from  faihng  with  one's  companions 
beside  them. 

The  master  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
spelling-book,  and  whispered  with  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  finally  announced  that  only 
one  trial  would  be  allowed  on  a  word. 

*'If  you  know  how  to  spell  a  word,  you 
know  it  so  that  you  can  spell  it  right  off;  if 
you  don't  know  how,  you  will  want  to  try 
first  one  way  and  then  another.  And  there 
is  to  be  no  telling." 

Then  following  a  list  of  words  in  rapid 
succession : 

Lose,  loose,  rice,  rise,  scent,  sent,  ceiling, 
forehead,  plague,  grief,  sirloin,  thyme, 
boughs,  bows,  Wright,  wait,  isthmus,  weekly, 
heifer,  sausage,  women,  separate,  draughts- 
man, faucet,  silicate. 

There  were  seventy-three  pupils  in  the 
line,  and  these  twenty-five  words  brought 
down  all  but  twenty-eight. 

"This  does  not  look  very  well,"  said  the 
elder  trustee,  Mr.  Green:  "thought  you 
could  spell  better  than  that." 

Those  remaining  on  their  feet  were  re- 
quested to  stand  close  together  and  to  give 
attention.     The  schoolmaster  said : 

"I  will  not  give  you  any  definition  with 
the  words  this  time ',  but  a  sentence. 

"We  pay  the  minister  a  salary;  salary. 
He  eats  biscuit;  biscuit.  He  is  a  jeweller; 
jeweller." 

In  this  way  sleighing,  opaque,  icicle, 
sceptre,  fatigue,  colonel,  choral,  lightning, 
brogue,  gaseous,  llanos,  glacier,  halcyon, 
connoisseur,  were  put  into  sentences  and 
spelled.     Then  nine  pupils  stood  up. 

The  schoolmaster  now  took  up  a  small, 
thin  book,  and  said : 

"I  will  try  them  on  some  other  words!  " 
Then  he  gave  out  chameleon,  Neufchatel, 
chemise,  -^gean,  Wycliffe,  souvenir,  cham- 
ois, pneumonia.  This  seated  all  but  two. 
And  "indelible"  brought  down  both  of 
these.  Then  came  *  *  choosing  sides. ' '  Henry 
Peterson  and  Joseph  Caldwell  were  put  at 
the  head  to  choose.  .  Now  the  best  speller 
was  Julia  Mason,  and  the  boys  all  thought 
that  Joseph  rather  liked  her;  so  that  when 
Henry  chose  her  to  stand  next  to  him  it 
made  many  smile.  Finally,  all  were  ar- 
ranged, and  then  the  wordy  conflict  began. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  great  many  were 


down  on  both  sides.  Finally,  by  using  his 
"test- words,"  the  master  reduced  the  ranks 
to  Joseph  on  one  side  and  Julia  on  the  other. 
It  made  a  great  excitement  to  see  these  two 
contesting  with  each  other. 

"If  she  beats  him,  he  won't  take  her  out 
in  his  father's  sleigh  again,"  said  one  of  the 
boys. 

"  If  he  beats  her  it  will  make  her  real  mad, 
for  she  has  been  the  best  speller  here  for  ever 
so  long,"  said  another. 

The  master  gave  out  fa<pade,  thyme,  ban- 
anas, accordion,  psychology,  dissident,  al- 
paca,— and  here  Joseph  made  a  mistake 
putting  in  two  c's.  Julia  spelled  it,  and 
stood  up  the  victor. 

The  excitement  was  over.  Then  for  a  few 
moments  there  was  much  talking  and  clap- 
ping of  hands :  then  followed  some  singing, 
and  the  candles  were  blown  out,  the  door 
was  locked,  and  the  merry  bells  jingled  as 
all  went  homeward. 

Sojnehow  Joseph  felt  the  misspelling  more 
than  was  expected ;  he  conld  not  be  joked 
about  it.  Julia  had  on  a  new  alpaca  dress 
that  evening,  and  the  boys  declared  that 
" alpaca  was  too  much  for  Joseph,"  mean- 
ing, however,  that  the  blooming  girl  con- 
fused him.  It  was  noticed  that  he  studied 
his  spelling-book  very  intently,  and  he  be- 
came noted  as  the  best  scholar  in  the  "Sey- 
mour deestrict."  In  a  few  years  he  was  in 
Beloit  College ;  and  now  he  is  a  minister. 
Julia  was  seen  in  a  new  sleigh  with  Henry 
Peterson — in  fact,  she  is  Mrs.  Henry  Peter- 
son now.  Scholar's  Companion. 


BABY'S  FIRST  YEAR  AT  SCHOOL. 


As  Told  in  Confidence  to 

C.  M.  DRAKE. 


THE  first  thing  I  did  was  to  sneeze.  The 
next  thing  I  did  was  to  cry.  I  couldn't 
help  it.  Lots  of  children  cry  in  school,  but 
my  teacher,  a  motherly  old  lady,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  me,  for  she  took  me  in  her 
arms  and  said  I  was  a  fine,  strong  fellow, 
with  good  healthy  lungs.  If  I  had  been  a 
girl,  she  would  doubtless  have  praised  my 
beauty,  but  boys  would  always  rather  be 
called  strong  and  manly  than  pretty.  She 
said  I  looked  like  my  papa,  just  as  though 
that  was  uncommon  ;  and  that  certain  other 
features  were  just  like  my  mother's,  which 
was  not  at  all  strange.  I  took  several  good 
long  breaths,  though  the  air  wasn't  very 
pure,  a  common  fault  in  school-rooms.     1 
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was  washed  clean.  .Many  children  go  to 
school  without  washing,  but  not  when  their 
teachers  are  as  wise  as  mine.  I  was  washed 
in  warm  water,  too.  Washing  in  cold  water 
in  January  is  all  humbug.  I*d  like  to  duck 
those  hydrofools  in  ice- water  who  send  boys 
to  cold  water  on  cold  mornings,  and  tell 
them  it  hardens  b05'^s  to  shiver  while  they 
are  washing.  My  teacher  didn't  bnish  my 
hair  nor  clean  my  teeth,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  an  oversight.  All  pupils  should  have 
their  hair  combed  and  teeth  clean.  Nor 
did  she  cut  my  finger  nails  for  fear  I  should 
grow  up  a  thief — which  is  as  judicious  moral 
training  as  most  boys  get. 

To  see  whether  school  would  agree  with 
me,  I  was  weighed,  and  pronounced  '*  The 
finest  boy  of  the  season,  ma'am,  eight 
pounds  and  three-quarters  ! ' '  As  I  was  the 
first  boy  of  the  season,  it  was  not  strange 
I  should  be  the  finest.  My  skin  rapidly 
turned  from  white  to  a  healthy  red  under 
the  invigorating  influence  of  light  and  air; 
two  things  which  pupils  need  in  abundance. 
The  windows  were  not  arranged  quite  right 
— few  windows  are — ^and  the  light  made  me 
blink.  Did  I  tell  you  my  eyes  were  blue  ? 
Most  all  very  young  pupils  have  blue  eyes 
at  first.  Now  they  are  gray.  Queer  eyes 
they  were,  too.  Each  one  moved  inde- 
pendently ;  one  would  go  one  way  and  the 
other  another  way.  They  didn't  seem  to 
have  learned  to  move  together ;  in  fact,  I 
did  not  know  how  to  move  them  at  all. 
Many  a  pair  of  older  eyes  have  been  scolded 
for  rambling  around  the  school-room,  but 
mine  were  not.  Why,  it  took  me  two 
months  before  I  could  blink  them  when  the 
light  hurt  my  eyes,  though  I  could  follow  a 
lighted  lamp  with  my  eyes  nearly  a  month 
before.  My  skin  was  not  sensitive  to  pain 
at  first,  so  I  shouldn't  have  minded  a  whip- 
ping much.  Nurse  stuck  a  pin  into  me  (she 
didn't  mean  to  do  it)  but  1  never  cried. 

I  was  taught  to  speak  entirely  by  the 
phonic  method,  using  words  and  sentences 
from  the  start.  I  don't  believe  I  con- 
sciously heard  a  thing  the  first  day  of 
school,  but  I  can  remember  the  first  sound 
I  liked  was  that  of  the  letter  s.  If  I  got 
cross,  nurse  would  say  "s-s-s-s-s,"  and  it 
had  just  as  good  effect  on  me  as  a  teacher's, 
"James,  if  you  don't  want  a  whipping,  you 
had  better  keep  more  quiet."  All  I  said 
the  first  week  was  '*ah,"  but  still  I  was  not 
scolded.  Boys  are  always  encouraged  to 
talk  until  they  go  to  the  town  school ;  there 
we  must  abuse  nature  by  keeping  unnatur- 
ally still.  Still,  I  learned  to  cry  after  sev- 
eral different  fashions,   and    my   teachers 


studied  my  wants  so  thoroughly  that  they 
soon  learned  to  rightly  interpret  my  wishes. 
If  our  after- teachers  spent  more  time  in 
studying  boy-nature,  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  for  us.  Much  care  was  also 
taken  that  I  should  not  be  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  In  after  years,  when  forty  of  us  are 
crowded  together  in  a  cold  room,  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  scolded  and  kept  in  at  jecess  when 
I  try  to  warm  my  cold  feet  by  rubbing  them 
on  the  floor.  Papa  used  to  hold  me,  but  he 
soon  grew  tired  of  that,  and  I  was  glad  of  it. 
His  breath  used  to  smell  very  bad  on  ac- 
count of  cigars  and  an  occasional  sip  of 
liquor.  I  never  did  like  teachers  who  put 
such  stuff  into  their  mouths.  From  three 
months  old  they  kept  trying  to  make  me  sit 
up.  straight,  and  I  expect  to  be  dinned  at 
ever  after  by  all  my  teachers  whenever  I  try 
to  rest  my  body  by  a  change  of  position. 
And  they  will  never  give  me  in  later  years 
half  so  good  a  seat  as  during  my  first  year 
at  school. 

What  did  J  study?  Well,  I  studied  phy- 
siology when  I  was  eight  or  nine  months 
old.  Got  acquainted  with  my  toes  and  fin- 
gers by  object-lessons,  not  by  lessons  from 
books.  That  folly  comes  later  in  life.  I 
learned  where  my  mouth  was,  too,  and  used 
to  experiment  on  different  objects  by  seeing 
how  they  would  taste.  How  else  could  I 
learn  the  chemistry  of  things?  Natural 
sciences  were  my  earliest  studies,  and  when 
.at  five  years  old  I  shall  be  forced  to  drop 
them  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  study  the 
way  the  others  do,  you  can  easily  guess 
what  a  dull  place  school  will  become  for  me. 
I  could  tell  quite  a  number  of  words  and 
their  meaning  when  I  began  to  walk,  which 
was  about  la.st  December,  I  believe.  I  was 
just*  eleven  months  old,  I  know.  I  never 
did  creep  much,  but  tried  to  walk  from  the 
first.  Got  somewhat  bow-legged  by  starting 
so  soon,  too.  Many  an  older  boy  gets  hurt 
by  learning  things  before  he  gets  strong 
enough  for  them.  If  I  had  been  a  South 
Sea  Islander,  I  suppose  I  should  have 
learned  to  swim,  too ;  but  our  physical 
training  is  wofully  neglected.  In  some 
ways  I  was  even  abused.  I  used  to  get  so 
thirsty,  and  cry  for  water,  but  they  didn't 
seem  to  know  babies  should  have  water  at 
frequent  intervals  as  well  as  older  boys. 
They  used  to  strap  clothes  around  me  too 
tight,  60  that  I  couldn't  fill  my  lungs  well. 
Papa  wears  suspenders,  but  babies  don't 
need  such  things  as  that,  he  thinks.  Then 
they  used  to  feed  me  at  irregular  intervals, 
whicK  was  bad  for  my  temper.  Older  boys 
get  punished  frequently,  I  hear,  for  eating 
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when  they  are  hungry,  but  I  had  to  eat 
whenever  I  cried  for  a  change  of  position 
or  anything  else.  Then  every  girl  that 
came  near  me  had  to  pull  me  about  and  kiss 
me.  Boys  don't  like  to  be  kissed — when 
they  are  so  young.  When  they  are  older 
they  can  stand  more. 

Then  they  'most  ruined  my  temper  by 
giving  way  to  me  when  I  cried  for  things. 
I  soon  learned  to  cry  fpr  what  I  wanted 
until  I  got  it.  Papa  used  to  -say,  **  We  will 
whip  that  out  of  him  when  he  gets  older," 
but  he  won't.  People  don't  know  that  a 
child's  disposition  is  generally  made  during 
the  first  two  years,  or  they  would  be  more 
careful  with  babies.  Mother  thought  there 
never  was  such  a  baby  as  I,  but  I  guess 
there  are  plenty  others  as  good.  They 
used  to  feed  me  nasty  things  when  I  got 
older — things  with  salt,  and  pepper,  and 
mustard,  and  lots  of  other  bad  things. 
They  would  give  me  sups  of  tea  and  coffee 
— all  rank  poison  for  babies,  big  or  little. 
I  expect  I  shall  learn  to  like  them  by  and 
by ;  and  even,  that  horrid  pork  may  taste 
well  when  I  stupefy  my  natural  desires  long 
enough.  But  when  older  people  don't 
know  what  is  good  for  them,  how  should 
babies  know?  I  must  stop.  There  comes 
mamma;  and  though  she  has  no  doubt  I 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  haye  told 
you,  I  don't  talk  much  when  she  is  near. 
Give  my  sympathies  to  any  babies  you  see 
after  this,  who  are  taking  their  first  year  of 
public  school  ini  this  rough  world  of  ours. 
I  am  going  to  cry,  so  she  will  take  me. 
You  don't  know  how  to  hold  babies.  Old 
bachelor  school-teachers  never  do.    *' A-h ! ' ' 
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MONDAY  MORNING  TALKS. 


MRS.  SARAH  M.  WYMAN. 


COURTESY. 


IN  the  "Note  Book"  of  the  November 
number  of  The  Teacher  is  this  inquiry : 
**  How  can  coarse,  rude  children,  from  un- 
cultivated homes,  be  made  refined  pupils  in 
the  school?"  The  very  apt  illustration 
given  in  reply  suggests  yet  another  inquiry  : 
How  can  we  most  effectually  **  clear  away 
the  filth,"  and  *'  let  the  angel  out?  "  Shall 
we  depend  entirely  upon  our  example  and 
silent  influence?  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  these,  or  even  approximate  them, 
especially  when  the  crystallized  soul  shines 
out  into  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher.  '  Cer- 
tain additional  efforts  for  the  development 


of  that  true  courtesy  which  springs  from  the 
heart  have  come  under  our  own  observation, 
some  portions  of  which  we  propose  to  bring 
before  the  readers  of  The  Teacher, 

School -room  :  Forty  scholars,  ranging 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Teach- 
er, Sarah  Mills.  Monday  morning.  The 
sweet  voices  of  children  have  joined  in  the 
hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  The 
hush  of  "  Our  Father"  still  rests  upon  the 
school.  Expectant  eyes  turn  to  the  teacher, 
for  Miss  Mills  never  allows  a  Monday  morn- 
ing to.  pass  without  some  little  deviation 
from  the  regular  exercises. 

"  Children,  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  this 
morning,"  she  says;  "a  true  story.  How 
many  are  ready  to  hear  it  ?  " 

Hands  flutter,  eyes  sparkle,  and  there  is 
a  little  twisting  of  the  more  nervous  pupils 
preparatory  to  the  usual  quiet  during  the 
Monday  morning's  digression. 

'*  Three  weeks  ago  last  Saturday  I  spent 
the  day  in  Boston.  It  was  cold,  and  the 
streets  were  very  slippery.  I  was  in  a 
crowded  horse-car  near  Tremont  Street, 
when  I  saw  an  old  woman,  thinly  clad,  try- 
ing to  make  her  way  upon  the  icy  sidewalk. 
Her  hands  were  purple  with  cold,  and  her 
face  bore  marks  of  suffering — ^and,  children, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  also  bore  marks 
of  a  wicked  life.  And  here,  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  Emerson  says.  How  many  know 
who  Emerson  is  ?  ". 

Hands  eagerly  rise,  for  there  are  few  men 
of  note  that  Miss  Mills'  scholars  are  unac- 
quainted with. 

*'  This  is  what  he  says  in  one  of  his'books: 
'  Every  change  in  our  experience  instantly 
shows  itself  on  our  countenance,  just  as  time 
tells  itself  on  the  face  of  a  clock.'  Do 
you  understand,  children?  Our  faces  are 
clocks,  that  tell  others  what  our  lives  have 
been  ;  whether  good  or  bad ;  if  our  thoughts 
are  pure  and  right ;  or  if  we  are  planning 
wrong-doing  and  indulging  wicked  thoughts. 
This  poor  woman  had,  evidently,  little  to 
make  her  comfortable  and  happy.  We  do 
not  know  what  great  temptations  she  might 
have  had.  Perhaps  step  by  step,  first  in 
little  things,  then  in  greater  ones,  she  had 
been  led  to  do  wrong  and  think  wrong,  un- 
til her  face  told  the  story  just  as  plainly  as 
the  hands  on  the  clock  of  Park  Street  church, 
at  that  moment,  told  it  was  twelve  o'clock; 
and  oh !  I  pitied  her  all  the  more,  that  she 
was  not  only  cold  and  poor,  but  that  she 
was  suffering  also  from  the  effects  of  a  bad 
life. 

'*  The  clock  had  just  done  striking  when 
the  woman's  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  upon 
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the  pavement.  At  that  moment  a  young  girl 
came  along  on  the  sidewalk.  Her  feet  were 
protected  with  rubbers  lined  with  flannel 
and  tipped  with  fur;  her  dress  was  bright 
anS  warm,  and  she  was  sheltered  from  the 
wind  under  her  sealskin  cloak  and  cap.  As 
she  approached  the  woman,  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  rise,  she  looked  at  her  a  moment, 
then  drawing  the.  warm  folds  of  her  dress 
more  closely  around  her,  tiptoed  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  hurried  on  into  a 
neighboring  store.  The  poor  woman  tried 
in  vain  to  rise.  She  was  evidently  in  great 
pain,  and  her  face  was  growing  ver^  pale. 
Our  car  had  stopped,  being  hedged  m  with 
carts  and  wagons  and  the  crowd  of  men  and 
horses  in  the  street.  A  sweet-faced  mother 
at  my  side  begged  her  husband  to  get  out 
of  the  car  and  help  the  poor  woman ;  and 
we  all  started  for-  that  purpose,  when  there 
appeared  a  young  man  around  the  corner, 
walking  rapidly  toward  her.  *  He'll  help 
her  up,'  said  the  husband.  The  young  man 
carried  a  cane,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
keen  air.  He  walked  securely,  but  passed 
by,  not  even  looking  at  the  suffering  woman, 
although  I  saw  her  •  reach  out  her  hand 
toward  him  as  if  for  help.  Another  young 
man  passed,  muttering  to  himself  something 
about  such  '  Poor  old  creatures,  always  on 
tfie  street.' 

"All  this  time  a  boy  had  been  sitting 
close  by  the  door  of  the  car,  absorbed  in  a 
copy  of  CcBsar.  Our  attempt  to  get  out 
caused  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  sidewalk. 
In  an  instant  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  out 
of  the  car,  made  his  way  under  horses'  necks, 
between  wheels  and  carts  and  wagons,  over 
the  icy  gutter,  and  bounded  to  the  woman's 
side. 

"'Are  you  hurt?'  he  said,  tenderly. 
*  Let  me  help  you  up,'  giving  her  his  hand. 

***You  are  not  strong  enough,'  sobbed 
the  poor  woman. 

**  *  Oh,  yes,  I  am ! '  and  he  lifted  her  from 
the  pavement.  By  this  time  three  gentle- 
men had  gone  from  the  car  to  his  aid.  She 
had  injured  her  hip,  and  could  not  step 
without  a  cry  of  pain.  '  Make  room  for  her  in 
the  car  ! '  shouted  the  boy  to  the  conductor. 
And,  children,  if  General  Grant  had  issued 
the  command,  it  would  not  have  been  more 
readily  obeyed.  The  woman  was  lifted  into 
the  car.  The  boy,  whose  name  I  have  since 
learned  was  Lewis  Gray,  took  up  his  books, 
which  had  been  left  on  his  seat,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side,  inquired  where  she  lived, 
and  finding  she  occupied  an  attic  remote 
from  the  line  of  cars,  he  told  her  she  must 
stop  at  his  house,  adding,  '  Mother  will  see 


what  can  be  done  for  you.'  Lewis'  kind 
words  seemed  to  affect  the  suffering  woman. 
Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  sat 
quivering  from  head  to  foot.  Soon  the  car 
stopped ;  two  strong  men  helped  her  out ; 
Lewis  managed  to  get  her  up  the  steps,  and 
presently  they  entered  the  house. ' ' 

Miss  Mills  paused  a  moment,  when  she 
saw  John  Flinn,  a  thoughtful  boy,  suddenly 
raise  his  hand.     "  Well,  John,"  she  said. 

"  Will  you  pleiase  tell  us  how  you  found 
out  his  name  ? ' '  answered  the  boy. 

*'  Yes,  John,  I  will  tell  you.  Your  former 
teacher,  who  came  to  see  us  on  Friday,  you 
remember,  knows  the  family,  and  was  at 
Mr.  Gray's  when  the  poor  woman  was 
brought  into  the  house.  She  told  me  his 
name." 

"What  did  Lewis'  mother  do?"  said 
Susie  Reed. 

"Oh!  she  cared  for -her  very  kindly; 
sent  for  a  physician,  and  told  her  to  stay 
with  them  until  the  next  morning.  Had  I 
time,  children,  I  might  tell  you  how  thank- 
ful the  poor  woman  was,  and  of  the  wish  to 
leave  off  drinking  and  all  her  other  bad 
habits,  if  they  would  only  get  her  a  good 
place  to  live  in.  But  the  hour  has  almost 
expired.  You  can  think  this  over,  and  next 
Monday  morning  we  will  talk  about  it. 
Now  a  few  of  our  Saviour's  words,  and  then 
to  our  lessons.  You  may  all  turn  to  the 
loth  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  Julia  and  Maria 
may  read  alternately  from  the  30th  to  the 
38th  verse. ' '  Primary  Teacher, 


LITERARY  EXERCISES. 


BY  H.  NYE. 


IN  the  Enon  Valley  Literary  Society,  a 
short  time  ago,  the  following  question 
was  discussed  and  elicited  a  good  deal  of 
interest  —  "Should  literary  exercises  be 
made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  com- 
mon schools?" 

I  think  the  sentiment  of  this  community 
would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  measure. 
Such  literary  exercises  could  be  systematized 
and  made  as  practical  as  history  or  geog- 
raphy in  their  method  of  presentation  in 
school.  Suppose  that  the  same  amount  of 
thought  and  labor  be  given  to  devising  a 
method  of  conducting  literary  exercises  in 
our  schools  as  in  devising  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  is  it 
not  probable  that  a  successful  and  practical 
method  could  be  hit  upon  ?  Taking  this  for 
granted,  the  next  question  to  be  determined 
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is,  the  relative  importance  of  literary  ex- 
ercises  in  comparison  with  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  studies.  In  regard  to  this 
question,  it  is  oi first  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  the  object  of  our  school  system  is  to 
make  good  citizens.  It  is  only  on  this  ground 
that  the  State  can  justify  itself  in  establish- 
VML  and  maintaining  the  common  school 
system.  Viewing  the  question  from  this 
stand -point,  allow  me  to  present,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  readers  of  your  valued 
journal,  some  of  the  reasons  why  literary 
exercises  should  be  made,  by  law,  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  our  common  schools. 

Literary  exercises  tend  to  develop  a  love 
of  free  speech,  and  a  desire  to  exercise  this 
right.  Without  the  ability  and  disposition 
to  intelligently  and  wisely  exercise  the  right 
of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
people,  our  free  institutions  are  in  danger  of 
being  overthrown '  by  demagogues  and  am- 
bitious, designing  and  selfish  men.  A  good 
literary  society  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  train- 
ing school  in  which  to  develop  the  ability 
and  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
exercise  the  right  of  free  speech — the  best 
defence  against  the  enemies  of  freedom. 
The  exercise  of  free  speech  carries  with  it  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  forebearance  toward 
those  who  may  entertain  opposite  opinions. 
It  practically  enforces  the  principle  that  on 
the  platform  of  free  speech  all  stand  on  an 
equality,  and  none  are  to  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
cause  which  they  may  advocate. 

I  recognize,  then,  that  the  object  of  first 
importance  to  be  achieved,  in  making  liter- 
ary exercises  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  schools,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords 
the  children  attending  our  common  schools 
to  acquire  the  ability  and  desire  to  exercise 
the  right  of  free  speech.  The  exercise  of 
this  right  intelligently,  and  with  due  regard 
to  its  accompanying  responsibility,  is  one  of 
the  surest  guarantees  for  the  perpetuity  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  our  strongest  assurance 
that  the  evils  which  afflict  us  politically, 
socially,  morally,  and  otherwise,  will  some 
day,  in  great  part  at  least,  be  eliminated  from 
our  institutions. 

Free  speech  is  the  re-agent  that  detects  all 
errors,  and  which  may  finally  enable  us  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Free  speech  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  there  are,  generally  at  least,  two 
sides  to  a  question,  and  that  no  one  is  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  question 
until  he  has  heard  what  may  be  said  about 
it  on  both  sides. 

Literary  exercises  must  encourage  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation.     This 


spirit  of  investigation  leads  us  to  acquire 
additional  knowledge  concerning  the  subject 
investigated.  A  good  literary  society  trains 
and  develops  our  thinking  faculties,  helps 
us  to  reason  correctly  and  to  arrive  at  more 
logical  conclusions  —  better  than  that,  it 
teaches  the  importance  of  basing  our  con- 
clusions upon  facts^  and  discriminating 
carefully  between  facts  and  mere  assump- 
itons.  In  a  well-conducted  literary  society 
each  member  casts  in  his  mite  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  information,  chaff  and  all,  and 
the  society  goes  to  work  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  the  crucible  of 
friendly  controversy  the  goldens  grain  of 
truth  are  separated  from  the  dross  of  errors, 
prejudice  and  personalism,  and  the  light  t)f 
truth  is  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  conflict 
of  opinion,  so  that  we  may  all  the  more 
readily  be  enabled  to  see  the  right  and  avoid 
the  wrong. 

A  good  literary  society  gives  us  also  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary rules^  and  thus  fits  us  for  the  dis- 
charge of  certain  public  duties  that  may  after- 
wards devolve  upon  us  as  citizens  or  members 
of  society.  Every  bo/ and  girl  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  so  trained  that,  if  it 
should  become  necessary,  they  could  organ- 
ize a  public  meeting  and  express  their  views 
upon  the  question  which  that  meeting  may 
have  been  called  to  consider.  In  a  well-con- 
ducted literary  society  the  members  are  led  to 
acquire  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  are  led 
to  read  and  study  the  works  of  our  best  au- 
thors and  more  or  less  to  adopt  their  style, 
views  and  sentiments.  They  are  thus  guarded 
from  falling  among  evil  associates  and  into 
vicious  habits — for  a  young  man  or  woman 
with  a  well-trained  mind,  well  stored  with 
useful  and  interesting  knowledge,  with  cor- 
rect literary  tastes  and  sentiments,  and  above 
all  with  the  moral  courage  to  say  no 
when  the  occasion  requires  it,  is  in  little 
danger  of  being  led  astray  by  vicious  com- 
panions or  immoral  practices. 

The  best  educators  in  our  land  favor  good 
literary  societies ;  in  fact,  all  our  educational 
establishments  have  literary  societies  con- 
nected with  them.  Who  would  consider  a 
collegiate  course  complete  without  such  lit- 
erary acquirements  as  come  from  the  exclu- 
sively literary  exercises  of  the  classes  and 
societies?  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  principal  difference  between  the  man 
who  is  college  bred  and  the  one  who  is  not, 
results  from  the  difference  in  their  methods  of 
intellectual  training.  They  may  each  pos- 
sess the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
intellectually  the  one  may  present  but  an 
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awkward  appearance,  while  the  other  may 
be  an  intellectual  athlete. . 

There  are  other  advantages  that  we  would 
like  to  enumerate,  but  we  have  already  tres- 
passed too  much  upon  your  columns,  and 
yet  the  importance  of  the  subject  would  not 
allow  us  to  say  less.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
not  instituted  a  rigid  comparison  between 
the  comparative  importance  of  literary  ex- 
ercises and  what  are  commonly  called  the 
common  school  branches ;  but  we  have  not 
thought  it  pertinent  to  the  object  in  view  to 


dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  common 
school  studies,  as  all  are  supposed  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  their  advantages. 

To  repeat,  we  believe  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  literary  exer- 
cises as  a  part  as  the  curriculum  of  our  com- 
mon schools  will  convince  any  one  of  the 
importance  and  desirability  of  making  this 
addition  to  the  curriculum  of  our  common 
schools ;  and  when  once  the  desirability  ot 
this  measure  is  conceded,  its  expediency  and 
piacticability  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 


♦  »  » 


Editorial  Department. 
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J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  historic  picture  of  Wm.  Penn  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  which  we  present  in 
this  number,  will  be  enjoyed  wherever  The 
Journal  is  circulated.  It  is  a  very  fine 
reproduction  of  the  most  precious  canvas  in 
Philadelphia — perhaps  the  most  precious  in 
the  United  States.  This  painting,  which 
was  more  than  a  half  century  old  before 
Washington  was  born,  hangs  in  the  com- 
modious rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  820  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, where,  a  short  time  since,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  Though  a  por- 
trait from  life,  it  is  an  ideal  face  of  such 
rare  human  type  that  the  thought  of  sex 
hardly  suggests  itself — a  face  of  such  win- 
ning goodness,  suggesting  large  possibilities, 
as  might  be  painted*  for  Joan  of  Arc  clad  in 
armor,  or  for  John  the  Beloved,  **  the 
youngest  and  most  woman-like  of  all  the 
disciples.'*  It  grows  upon  one  strangely, 
as  we  look  often  and  earnestly  into  it,  and 
we  turn  to  it  for  the  hundredth  time  with 
the  feeling  that  it  is  his  mother's  face  no 
less  than  his  own  that  looks. out  upon  us 
from  the  silent  page.  And  what  a  mother 
he  must  have  had  I 


The  National  EducAional  Association 
met  in  Washington,  March  2 2d.  Among 
the  papers  read  were  those  by  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick  of  Boston,  on  '* City  Systems;'*  H. 
S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  on  **  Obstacles  in  the 
Way  of  Better  Primary  Education;"  Dr. 
J.  S.  Billings,  on  *'  Ventilation  of  School 
Houses,"  and  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  "Chairs  of 
Pedagogics  in  our  Institutions  for  Superior 
Instruction." 


The  excellent  report  of  Supt.  G.  W.. 
Bartch,  of  Shenandoah,  Schuylkill  county,, 
gives  evidence  of  substantial  progress  in 
the  schools  under  his  charge.  He  is  a 
growing  man,  at  the  head  of  a  growing 
system.  The  following  paragraph  will  be- 
suggestive  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania : 

The  "  Teachers'  Reading  Table,*'  which  our" 
teachers  have  established,  promises  much  good, 
in  the  dissemination  of  professional  knowledge.. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  procured,  by  means- 
of  funds  raised  by  themselves,  quite  a  number 
of  the  leading  educational  journals  of  this  coun- 
try. They  appointed  one^  of  their  number  to» 
have  charge  ot  the  table  so  far  as  relates  tothct 
care,  issue,  and  return  of  journals,  and.  to  the: 
keeping  of  the  list  thereof.  Having,  in.  this; 
way,  access  to  a  number  of  the  leading  journals,, 
it  affords  them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  keep* 
abreast  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  times  ;* 
also  adds  much  weight  to*  the  proceedings  of' 
the  district  institute,  where  attention:. is>  given  to* 
all  things  of  educational  importacnce  which  any 
teacher  may  have  read.  Let  them  continue  ini 
this  good  work,  which  enables  them  to  discharge: 
their  duties  with  satisfaction  ^o  themselves,  to- 
their  patrons,  and,  above  all,  with  great  benefit 
to  their  pupils.  May  the  time  soon  come  when, 
all  teachers  shall  become  (diligent  readers  of  our- 
educational  journals,  and,  when  school  boards- 
everywhere  shall  make  this  a  necessary  requisite.- 
to  their  employment ! 

The  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  number  also' 
seems  to  have  been  unavoidable.     We  hope- 
soon  to  come  out  on  time,  but  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  situation  has  of  late  been 
rather  "too  much"  for  us.     And   in    this- 
connection  we  may  add  that  any  one  who* 
has  a  copy   of   The  Journal  for  August^. 
1880,  which  is  not  desired  for  bindmg,  or* 
valued    for   other   reasons,    will   confer  a. 
favor  by  mailing  it  to  this  office,  as  every 
copy  reserved^  of  that  issue  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire.     We  also  need  copies  oi  January j. 
i880y  and  September^  i8ig.      Subscription! 
will  be  continued  three  months  to  persons^ 
returning  these  three  numbers. 
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ART  CULTURE. 


THE  two  great  elements  of  our  personal 
life — denominated  by  Kant  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  reason — have  gen- 
erally received  the  careful  attention  of  all 
earnest  educators.  The  practical  reason,  or 
the  will,  is,  without  doubt,  the  more  cen- 
tral. It  is  the  essential  life  of  the  man.  It 
gives  the  initial  heart-impulse  to  his  whole 
being.  Yet  without  the  intelligence  or  un- 
derstanding it  would  be  without  form,  and 
hence  without  quality,  The  two  must  be 
one  in  action  before  there  can  be  any  true 
personal  life,  or  any  normal  development  of 
man's  being.  The  knowing  and  the  will- 
ing must  be  in  harmony.  The  true  and  the 
good  must  not  be  divorced  ;  and  no  greater 
problem  can  challenge  the  attention  of  men 
than  that  of  bringing  about  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  union  of  the  two.  In  this  work  we 
are  furthering  the  ends  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  bringing  man  back  to  the  image 
and  likeness  of  his  Creator.  For  what 
after  all  are  the  will  and  the  understanding 
but  receptacles  of  the  Divine  love  and  wis- 
dom which  are  ever  one. 

The  beautiful  is  of  one  substance  with  the 
good  and  the  true  ;  and,  accompanying  the 
will  and  the  intelligence,  there  is  a  myster- 
ious factor  of  our  life,  denominated  the  im- 
agination, or  perhaps  more  properly  the 
phantasy,  in  and  through  which  the  beauti- 
ful comes  to  pass  and  is  recognized.  Here, 
.however,  the  idea  is  not  uttered  in  action 
vor  expressed  in  thought,  but  enshrined  in 
some  sensuous  form,  out  from  which  it 
Hooks  directly  upon  the  soul.  There  is, 
therefore,  accompanying  the  ethical  and  in- 
telligent worlds  an  art-world^  which  chal- 
lenges regard  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  man. 
Granting  the  above,  we  may  unhesitatingly 
say  that  the  full  development  of  our  life  re- 
quires, not  only  ethical  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, but  together  with  these,  art-culture  also. 

Can  such  culture,  however,  in  any  sense 
be  universal  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  gifted  few  who  may  possess  talent  in  a 
high  degree  or  genius  in  full  force  ?  This 
depends  upon  the  fact  whether  the  imagina- 
tion or  phantasy  is  a  universal  possession  of 
our  human  life.  There  may  be  differing 
degrees  of  ethical  and  intellectual  power 
among  men,  and  yet  all  men  have  will  and 
understanding.  So  here,  in  the  sphere  of 
art,  there  may  be  particular  talent  and 
genius,  and  yet  the  phantasy  itself  will  be 
common  to  all,  although  not  with  the  same 
potential  force. 

The  phantasy,  at  least  in  a  passive  form. 


is  common  to  all.  In  other  words,  if  all 
cannot  produce  the  beautiful  in  works  of 
art,  they  can  recognize  its  presence  when 
confronting  them :  and  this  recognition  in- 
volves a  certain  activity, — z.  power  of  seeing 
beneath  the  outer  form'  so  as  to  gain  a  reve- 
lation of  what,  as  the  beautiful,  really  lies 
behind  the  merely  visible,  although  en- 
shrined therein. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
universal  methods  of  art-culture,  we  can 
surround  the  individual  with  such  fonns  of 
beauty  as  will  challenge  recognition,  and 
thus  arouse  the  phantasy  to  that  measure  of 
activity  which  such  recognition  involves. 
We  can,  in  the  architecture  of  our  homes 
and  school  buildings,  in  their  situation  and 
surronudings  and  furniture,  as  well  as  in  the 
manners  and  amusements  of  our  every-day 
life,  bring  to  our  aid  that  which  is 
beautiful,  to  awaken  the  phantasy,  and 
draw  the  minds  of  our  children  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  and  power  of  the  ideal. 

Much  in  this  direction  is  yet  to  be  done 
in  our  own  conimonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  speak  not  now  of  schools  of  art,  or  large 
collections  of  choice  works,  or  conserva- 
tories of  music,  etc.,  etc.,  but  of  that  cul- 
tured home  and  school  life,  which  shows  it- 
self in  proper  buildings  with  proper  sur- 
roundings— cultivated  yards,  with  shade 
trees,  and  lawns  and  flowers — and  such 
furniture  within  as  shall  culture  taste,  and 
such  manners  and  amusements  as  shall  help 
to  realize  the  beautiful  in  our  every-day 
experience. 

A  DANGER  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 


WHERE  public  examinations  prevail,  and 
the  work  of  one  teacher  is  compared 
with  that  of  anotlier,  a  strong  temptation 
assails  the  teacher  to  secure  the  most  imme- 
diate and  telling  results. 

Knowledge  is  of  slow  attainment.  A 
mass  of  text-book  answers  may  be  retained 
in  the  memory,  and  the  power  of  knowing 
be  injured  thereby.  If  the  teacher  is  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  his  pupils,  and  strives 
to  give  them  proper  habits  of  study,  strength- 
ening their  powers  of  mind  that  they  may 
serve  the  ends  of  subsequent  investigation 
and  reflection,  he  is  not  very  much  inter- 
ested in  such  immediate  results  as  will  show 
off  either  the  pupils  or  himself.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  age  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, awaiting  patiently  the  rich  harvest 
of  his  labors  in  the  strong,  developed  char- 
acter, mental  and  moral,  of  those  .whose 
youth  he  has  nourished  and  advanced. 
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Examinations,  of  course,  are  necessary. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  teacher  satisfy  him- 
self that  his  pupils  are  earnestly  at  work.  But 
the  examination  must  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  challenge  the  development  of  mental 
power  and  habits  of  study  and  inquiry,  and 
not  to  so  large  an  extent  an  effort  to  ascer- ' 
tain  the  quantitative  mass  of  remembered 
answers  which  children  can  retain  from  term 
to  term. 

The  results  most  to  be  sought  after  are 
inward  and  spiritual — such  as  reveal  them- 
selves only  to  those  who  are  able  to  measure 
the  vigor  of  thought,  and  right  tendency 
and  direction  of  will.  Cramming  has  no 
foothold  when  a  teacher  seeks  to  guide  his 
scholar  to  the  attainment  of  .the  inward 
strength  and  purpose  through  which  alone 
he  can  ever  hope  to  have  that  grasp  of 
thought  and  self-possession  which  make 
knowledge  real  and  effective. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR    INDIAN   YOUTH  AT  CARLISLE  BARRACKS, 


ALL  acknowledge  the  benefits  of  our 
Common  School  System.  Funds  are 
supplied  most  generously  from  year  to  year 
by  the  various  states  of  the  Union  to  aid 
the  effort  to  secure,  by  the  thorough  training 
'of  the  young,  enlightened  and  moral  citizens. 

Why  should  the  more  than  50,000  In- 
dian youths  demanding  our  care  and  sup- 
port, and  the  more  because  they  are  still 
low  in  the  grade  of  civilization  —  why 
should  these  50,000  Indian  youth,  we  re- 
peat, not  be  put  into  training  schools  and 
saved,  so  far  as  |X)ssible,  from  the  savage 
barbarity  of  their  fathers  ? 

Cannot  the  United  States  Indian  service 
secure  appropriations  large  enough  to  or- 
ganize the  system,  already  successfully  be- 
gun at  Carlisle,  so  as  to  embrace  all  Indian 
youths  that  can  be  persuaded  to  enter  such 
training  schools?  A  few  educated  boys 
and  girls,  returning  to  their  tribes,  cannot 
of  course  meet  and  overcome  the  over- 
whelming current  of  uncivilized  life  con- 
fronting them.  But  let  them  return  in 
large  numbers,  increasing  the  interest  more 
widely  and  more  permanently,  and  the 
good  results  will  soon  show  themselves,  and 
more  than  justify  the  most  generous  sup- 
port the  general  government  can  give. 

The  system,  however,  should  be  thor- 
aughly  organized^  and  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
and  earnest  General  Superintendent,  and 
carried  forward  in  much  the  same  form  as 


is  our  public  school  system.  And  for  this 
purpose,  a  generous  appropriation  should  be 
made.  As  long  as  the  uncivilized  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  highly  civilized, 
the  former  must  yield,  because  there  will 
be  an  imitation  upon  its  part  of  the 
vices  of  the  latter,  easily  learnt,  and  no 
power  to  enter  into  that  culture  and  virtue 
which  it  cannot  apprehend.  But  if  a  large 
proportion  of  the  young  can  be  withdrawn 
from  their  barbarous  surroundings  and 
trained  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  in  the 
various  studies  and  arts  of  civilization,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  contrast  will  not  • 
be  so  strong  as  to  overwhelm  the  weaker ;. 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  weaker  will  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  attracted  and 
lifted  up  by  the  stronger. 

A  conquest  of  this  kind  will  far  surpass 
that  of  arms,  and  demands,  if  it  be  possible, 
a  greater  outlay  of  funds  and  interest. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  work  which  Dr.  Wickersham  has 
undertaken  in  the  **  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  ** — as  announced  in  the 
following  circular — is  one  involving  much 
research,  wide  correspondence,  and  careful 
and  laborious  sifting  and  arrangement  of  the 
large  amount  of  matter  now  in  his  hands 
and  constantly  accumulating.  No  man  in 
the  State  is  better  fitted  for  this  work,  and 
when  done,  it  will  be  well  done. 

PERSONAL  CIRCULAR. 

Lancaster,  January  d,  1882, 

To  the  Friends  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  : 

Believing  with  Franklin  that  "  Leisure  is  the 
time  for  doing  something  useful,*'  I  have  com- 
menced in  earnest  a  work  long  contemplated, 
on  the  History  of  Education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  propose  to  begin  with  a  chapter  on 
education  among  the  earliest  settlers  on  the 
Delaware,  before  the  coming  of  Penn,  and  to 
trace  the  subject  down  to  the  present  day.  Be- 
sides its  being  in  the  line  of  the  studies  of  a  life- 
time,II  have  enjoyed  special  opportunities  for 
collecting  materials  for  at  least  some  portions  of 
a  work  of  this  kind.  A  pupil  in  one  of  the  first 
public  schools  established  in  the  State,  I  have 
ever  since  been  almost  constantly  connected 
with  the  system  in  one  way  or  another,  It  was 
also  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  most  of  the  men  who  were 
active  in  founding  our  common  school  system, 
and  with  all  those  who  have  had  much  to  do 
in  organizing  and  conducting  it.  In  bygone 
days  I  had  frequent  conversations  on  the  subject 
of  common  schools  with  Governor  Ritner, 
udge  Thompson,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  James 
lopkins,  John  Strohm,  and  others ;  and,  in 
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addition  to  many  earlier  educational  documents, 
I  have  now -in  my  possessson,  in  manuscript, 
papers,  statements,  recollections  and  letters, 
relating  to  our  educational  history,  from  Samuel 
Breck,  Dr.  George  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  Dr.  Wilmer  Worthington,  William 
Audenried,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Johp  Weigand 
and  others,  all  prominently  connected  with  the 
work  of  originating  and  ot^nizing  our  system 
of  common  schools.  While  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  I  instituted  a  search  of  the 
archives  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
State  government,  and  valuable  materials  relat- 
ing to  education  were  obtained. 

But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the 
task  undertaken  promises  to  prove  a  heavy 
one,  especially  so  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history.  Few 
records  of  what  was  done  for  education  remain 
— in  many  instances  none  were  kept ;  and  the 
search  for  facts  is  very  much  like  a  hunt  for 
little  needles  in  big  hay-stacks.  To  perform 
such  a  task  creditably  will  require  the  continuous 
work  of  several  years ;  and  as  every  one  knows, 
it  musti)e  largely  "  a  labor  of  love." 

Moreover,  the  history  cannot  be  vfrritten  at 
all  without  help  ;  and  this  circular  letter  is  sent 
to  certain  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
communicate  such  facts  concerning  the  subject 
as  may  have  come  within  their  knowledge,  or 
as  they  can  readily  obtain.  Those  addressed 
are  at  liberly  to  consider  this  request  for  assist- 
ance a  personal  on^i  but  the  response,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  more  than  personal,  patriotic. 

The  information  most  particularly  desired  is 
that  concerning  the  state  of  education  from 
1700  to  1800,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  common  school  system.  Any  fact  oc- 
curring during  this  period,  relating  to  the  follow- 
ing topics,  will  be  valuable ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  anything  already  published  in 
our  State  or  County  Histories,  or  in  the  History 
of  Schools  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1877  : 

1.  The  action  taken  by  any  church  respecting  edu- 
cation.    What  was  done  for  education  by  the  Friends, 

•Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Reformed, 
Lutherans,  Moravians,  Catholics,  and  other  denomina- 
tions. Schools  in  connection  with  churches.  Insti- 
tutions established  by  churches. 

2.  Schools  established  independent  of  religious 
societies.  School-houses  built  by  subscription  and 
managed  by  trustees  or  committees. 

3.  Old  school-houses  and  furniture,  old  teachers, 
old  text-books,  old  methods  of  teaching,  old  ways  of 
managing  schools.  Any  text-book  printed  prior  to 
1800  will,  if  sent  by  mail  or  express,  be  used  and  re- 
turned. Any  one  sending  such  a  book  will  do  a 
great  favor. 

4.  Old  documents  relating  to  education;  articles 
cut  from  old  newspapers,  etc.;  the  titles  of  old  books 
or  pamphlets  treating  of  education,  or  a  summary  of 
their  contents. 

5.  Educational  meetings  of  any  kind.  Meetings 
of  teachers.  An  account  of  the  earliest  of  these  is 
very  desirable.  , 

6.  The  founding  and  growth  of  particular  educa- 
tional institutions,  colleges,  academies,  seminaries, 
etc.  . 


7.  Movements  among  the  people  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  common  school  system. 
Meetings  were  held  in  several  coui^ies  about  1850 — 
some  earlier,  some  later — to  consider  the  question  of 
common  schools ;  it  is  important  to  have  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings. 

*  8.    Legacies  and  donations  to  schools.     Educa- 
tional benefactors. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  generous  response  to 
this  request,  and  that  together  the  friends  of 
education  may  succeed  m  gathering  up  the 
scattered  fragments  of  our  deeply  interesting 
educational  history,  that  nothing  oe  lost,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J-  P.  WiCKERSHAM. 


POLITENESS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


IN  the  crowded  programme  of  too  many 
schools,  there  seems  often  no  place  left  for 
politeness.  The  charm  of  graceful  manners 
is  lost  sight  of.  Rudeness  is  always  "  to  the 
front/'  and  holds  its  place  almost  unchal- 
•  lenged.  The  bold  stare,  the  coarse  laugh, 
the  rough  salutation,  the  rude  jostling  of 
teacher  or  class-mates,  are  more  common 
everywhere  than  the  quiet  bow,  the  cap 
lifted,,  and  pleasant  words  of  greeting,  in 
recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  subject  which 
would  include  attention  to  all  personal  hab- 
its offensive  or  disgusting  to  people  of  good 
taste — for  it  has  an  important  bearing  in 
very  many  directions — but  we  refer  to  it- 
here  merely  as  introductory  to  the  following 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  D.  R. 
Locke,  an  observant  American  traveler, 
written  during  his  recent  visit  to  Europe? 

Politeness  with  t^e  French  is  a  matter  of 
education,  as  well  as  nature.  The  children 
are  delightful  in  this  particular.  French  chil- 
dren do  not  go  about  clamoring  for  the  best 
places,  and  sulking  if  they  do  not  get  them, 
and  talking  in  a  rude,  boisterous  way.  They 
do' not  take  favors  and  attentions  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  unacknowledged.  The  slight- 
est attention  shown  them  is  acknowledged  by 
the  sweetest  kind  .of  a  bow — not  the  dancing- 
master's  bow,  but  a  genuine  one — and  the  in- 
variable "Merci,  Monsieur!"  or  Madame  or 
Mademoiselle,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  was  in  a  compartment  with  a  litde  French 
boy  of  twelve,  the  precise  age  at  which  Ameri- 
can children,  as  a  rule,  deserve  scalping  for 
their  rudeness  .and  general  disagreeaoleness. 
He  was  dressed  faultlessly,  but  his  clothes  were 
not  the  chief  charm.  I  sat  between  him  and  the 
open  window,  and  he  was  eating  pears.  Now, 
an  American  boy  of  that  age  would  either  have 
dropped  the  cores  upon  the  floor,  or  tossed  them 
out  of  the  window  without  a  word  to  anybody. 
But  this  small  gendeman  every  time,  with  a 
"  Permit  me.  Monsieur,"  said  in  the  most  pleas- 
ant way,  rose  and  came    to  the  window  and 
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dropped  them  out,  and  then  "  Merci,  Monsieur,** 
as  ne  quietly  took  his  seat.  It  was  a  delight. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  small  boys  do  not 
travel  on  American  railroads  to  any  alarming 
extent.  Would  they  were  more  frequent  I  And 
when  in  his  seat,  if  an  elderly  person  or  any 
one  else  came  in,  he  was  the  very  first  to  rise 
and  offer  his  place  if  it  were  in  the  slightest  de- 
cree more  comfortable  than  the  one  vacant,  and 
the  good  nature  with  which  he  insisted  upon  the 
new-comer  taking  it  was  something  refreshing. 
And  this  boy  was  no  exception.  He  was  not 
a  show  boy  out  posing  before  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic,  or  such  of  it  as  happened  to  be 
in  France  at  the  time ;  but  he  m(^s  a  sample,  a 
type  of  the  regulation  French  child.  I  have 
seen  just  as  much  politeness  in  the  ragged  waifs 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  a  child 
never  saw  the  blue  sky  more  than  the  little 
patches  that  could  be  seen  over  the  tops  of 
seven-storied  houses,  as  I  ever  did  in  the 
Champs  Ely  sees.  One  Sunday,  at  St.  Cloud, 
where  the  ragged  children  of  poverty  are  taken 
by  their  mothers  for  air  and  light,  it  was  a  de- 
light to  fill  the  pockets  with  sweets  to  give  them. 
They  had  no  money  to  buy,  and  the  little  human 
rats  looked  longingly  at  the  riches  of  the  candy 
stands,  and  a  sou's  worth  made  the  difference 
between  perfect  happiness  and  half  pleasure.** 


THE  INDIANS  AT  CARLISLE. 


MISS  CORSON*  S  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY. 


IT  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  work  done 
and  doing  in  training  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls  under  Captain  Pratt's  supervision 
at  the  old  Carlisle  military  barracks.  This 
humane  experiment  was  one  in  the  success 
of  which  President  Garfield  was  deeply  in- 
terested ;  and  had  he  lived  it  would  have 
had  his  earnest  support  during,  prol?ably, 
an  eight  years*  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, by  which  time  the  Indian  prob- 
lem woiild  have  been  well  advanced  towards 
its  solution.  The  extracts  of  interest  given 
below  from  the  New  York  Times  are  from  a 
recent  letter  by  Miss  Juliet  Corson  to  that 
newspaper,  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher.  The  paragraph  which  follows 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indian 
girl.     Says  Miss  Corson  : 

Capt.  Pratt— everybody  calls  him  "  Captain  *' 
— is  R.  H.  Pratt,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  United  States  Army,  an  Indian  fighter 
and  the  Indians*  friend.  About  1875  ^^  ^^^ 
detailed  to  conduct  to  Fort  Marion,  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  some  threescore  Indian  prisoners 
of  war,  convicted  of  outrageous  barbarities. 
Hideous  with  war  paint,  chained  like  wild  ani- 
mals, torn  with  the  passions  of  rage  and  terror, 
for  their  own  savage  sense  of  justice  taught 
them  that  they  deserved  death  as  the  least  of 
punishments,  thev  made  the  walls  of  that 
ancient  stronghola  of  Spanish  chivalry  resound 


with  their  savage  yells.  Two  weeks  ago  to- 
night one  of  those  men  entered  Capt.  Pratt's 
parlor  where  I  sat  with  his  family,  a  quiet^  gen- 
tleman, who  politely  answered  the  Captain's 
inquiries  as  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Barker,  whom 
■  he  had  visited  in  New  York  for  medical  advice. 
*'  That  is  Etahdleuh,  one  of  the  Florida  pris- 
oners, now  disciplinarian  of  our  training 
school,"  the  Captain  told  me  later;  "he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  East  when  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  went  hpme.  He  is  a  good  scholar,  a 
faithful  officer,  and  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity.  He  is  what  we  might  make  of  many 
of  the  Indians  of  the  plsiins,  )vho  are  now 
chiefly  food  for  powder,  if  we  had  schools 
enough.  We  began  here  atjout  two  years  ago. 
We  have  not  a  surplus  of  money,  for  ours  is  an 
economical  government,  and  does  not  dlways 
remember  what  it  has  promised  the  Indians  in 
treaties.  Some  Philadelphia  friends  help  us, 
and  sometimes  others  share  their  abunoance 
with  us;  and  the  result  you  have  seen." 

For  a  week  I  have  lived  in  Carlisle  Barracks, 
in  the  midst  of  those  red  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  forest,  under  the  benign  rule  of  one  of  the 
pale-faces.  I  saw  school-rooms  where  the  boys 
and  girls  study  "the  three  R's,"  and,  by  the 
way,  their  handwriting  is  a  marvel  of  precision 
and  legibility,  their  imitative  powers  aiding 
them  here  as  in  the  work-shops  where  clothing, 
shoes,  tinware,  harness,  and  wagons  are  made. 
I  saw  also  a  reading-room  and  gymnasium 
which  divide  the  hours  of  recreation  with  out- 
door sports,  and  a  chapel  where  daily  they  are 
learning  Uie  worship  of  the  white  man's  Deity. 
Good  Christians,  Capt.  Pratt  says,  they  become. 
He  bears  out  the  testimony  of  Eliot,  the  first 
Indian 'aposUe.  Their  ideas  of  righ't  and  wrong 
are  cleany  defined ;  for  them  there  is  no  mar- 
gin between  truth  and  falsehood ;  they  do  not 
know  whs^t  a  mistake  or  a  figure  of  speech 
-means.  So,  too,  with  the  Indian  women. 
When  Mrs.  Pratt  showed  them  Yankton  on 
their  way  east,  the  largest  settlement  they  had 
seen,  she  told  them  that  sooh  they  would  come 
to  a  place  where  they  would  see  nothing  but 
houses  and  the  sky.  Mary  Sioux,  who  was  act- 
ing as  interpreter,  gravely  regarded  h?r  without 
repeating  her  statement,  and  when  asked  by 
Mrs.  Pr^tt  why  she  did  not  tell  the  others,  she 
responded  with  candor,  "Because  I  think  you 
lie!"  Nor  could  she  seem  to  realize  that  her 
answer  was  not  strictly  proper.  When  Chicago 
was  reached,  and  nothing  but  sky  and  houses 
was*  visible,  Mary  retired  beneath  her  shawl 
in  an  agony  of  self-abasement. 

Why  are  the  women  and  girls  coming  east  ? 
Because  Capt.  Pratt  believes  that  home  influ- 
ence is  as  potent  with  the  Indians  as  with  other 
peoples,  and  so  do  many  of  the  friendly  Indian 
chiefs.  Chief  John  Ross,  who  for  so  many 
years  led  the  Cherokees  in  progress  and  pros- 
perity, said  that  no  permanent  advance  was 
made  until  girls  as  well  as  boys  received  civil- 
ized training.  Rosa  Ross,  his  grand-daughter, 
who  is  being  trained  as  a  teacher  for  her  race, 
made  for  me  a  savory  ragout  with  a  neatness 
and  precision  that  I  do'  not  often  see  among  my 
white  pupils. 
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Capt.  Pratt  says  that  possibly  the  reason  why 
less  training  has  been  attempted  among  the 
girls,  is  that  greater  care  and  responsibility  are 
involved  than  with  boys.  A  boy,  in  addition  to 
the  school-room  lessons,  is  taught  one  useful 
trade;  a  girl  who  becomes  a  good  housewife' 
must  learn  several  trades.  She  must  be  a  cook, 
a  seamstress,  a  laundress,  and  a  maid-of*all- 
work,  besides  attaining  habits  of  neatness,  order, 
and  economy.  But  the  labor  and  expense  of 
educating  Indian  boys  are  nearly  wasted  if  the 
girls  are  left  untaught.  These  lessons  in  thrift 
and  economy  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
the  uncivilized  Indians  seem  almost  wholly  de- 
void of  forethought  and  prudence.  However, 
they  learn  quickly. 

Down  at  the  barracks  they  have  two  Indian 
papers,  with  an  Indian  editorial  stafT— the  Big 
Morning  Star,  at  the  yearly  subscription  price 
of  50  cents,  and  the  School  News,  at  25  cents,  or 
both  papers  at  60  cents.  I  wish  all  The  Times' 
readers  would  subscribe  for  them  both.  In  the 
December  number  of  the  former  one  of  the  boys 
writes:  "  I  tell  you  what  I  think  this  morning. 
It  is  about  money.  It  is  money  that  makes  us 
try  hard  to  work  for  it.  You  [Capt.  Pratt [  give 
us  the  good  way  how  the  white  people  live.  No 
white  man  he  long  to  work  only  when  he  get 
money."  That  boy  will  make  an  Indian  Van- 
derbilt  yet !  Arid  those  same  youths  have  an 
eye  to  tne  attainments  of  the  girls.  Little  sava- 
ges, indeed !  Well^  yes,  they  were  little,  sava- 
ges when  they  first  arrived."  The  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  smaller  boys  told  me  that  when 
they  first  came  the  giving  to  them  of  Eng- 
lish names  was  a  great  desideratum ;  for  one  of 
the  barriers,  to  civilization  is  their  tribal  distinc- 
tion, and  another  their  disposition  to  speak  each 
one  in  the  language  -of  his  tribe,  Many  English 
names  were  written  on  the  blackboards  in  the 
various  school-rooms,  and  the  children  were  al- 
lowed to  choose  new  names,  which  were  subse- 
quently marked  upon  their  slates,  books,  and 
clothing.  When  this  teacher  was  at  a  loss  to 
recall  a  boy's  nanie,  she  would  look  on  his  col- 
lar for  it. 

The  love  of  all  Indians  for  stories  was  oddly 
demonstrated  one  day  when  we  were  having  a 
lesson  in  cookery  for  sick  people  ;  the  flour  por- 
ridge reminded  the  girls  who  were  making  it  of 
the  story  of  the  "Three  Bears,"  and  while  it 
was  boiling  they  gleefully  recounted  to  me  how 
the  little  girl  found  that  the  "  porridge  of  the  big 
bear  was  too  hot,  the  porridge  of  the  little  bear 
was  too  cold,  and  the  porridge  of  the  middle- 
sized  bear  was  just  right,  and  she  ate  it  all  up !" 
which  they  proceeded  to  do  with  the  porridge 
upon  which  they  were  engaged.  In  tne  after- 
noon class,  many  of  the  girls  were  among  the 
latest  comers  at  the  school,  and  my  meaning 
had  to  be  imparted  to  them  as  often  by  signs  as 
by  words,  for  they  had  not  yet  learned  my 
mother  tongue,  and  my  Indian  education'  has 
been  neglected  ;  but  they  attended  closely,  and 
very  soon  the  daughter  of  Black  Bear,  a  Sioux 
chief,  named  Maggie  Stands-looking,  made  me 
a  good  Irish  stew;  while  Lizzie  Glode,  the 
daughter  of  White  Feather  and  granddaughter 
of   Red   Dog,   fried    potatoes  and  plucked   a 


chicken ;  she  wanted  to  "make  hot  water  to  go 
the  feathers  off  quick,"  but  I  succeeded  in 
proving  to  her  that  the  fowl  would  be  the  worse 
for  scalding,  so  she  picked  away  resignedly, 
only  now  and  then  darting  a  particularly  tempt- 
ing feather  into  her  raven  locks,  until  she  looked 
the  true  child  of  her  father.  Kesetta,  a  tiny 
Lipan,  from  New  Mexico,  an  orphan,  captured 
with  her  brother  Jack,  deftly  scrambled  eggs; 
while  Harriet  Mery,  a  Nez  Perce  girl,  who  was 
carried  in  that  eighteen-hundred-miles  flight  of 
Chief  Joseph  across  the  plains,  made  as  light  an 
omelette  as  was  ever  tossed. 

In  my  mojning  class  the  girls  were  larger. 
While  Lizzie  ^ac  Nac,  a  Creek  girl,  stewed, 
some  chicken  for  me,  I  secured  from  her  for 
The  Times  the  first  of  Indian  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  cookery,  which  I  shall  some 
time  give  for  the  special  delectation  of  the 
Ichthyophagi. 

Another  day  Anna  Raven,  daughter  of  the 
Arapahoe  chief,  Little  Raven,  made  me  an  ex- 
cellent///g^  of  rice,  and  Laura  Tone-ad-le-mah, 
a  Kiowa,  and  Nelly  Cary,  an  Apache,  fried  grid- 
dle-cakes, which  vanished  before  the  eager  curi- 
osity of  the  girls  ere  they  could  cross  the  kitchen 
to  be  inspected  by  the  group  of  teachers  around 
me.  Miss  Hyde  told  me  that  the  most  amusing 
answers  came  to  her  questions  in  the  girls'  as- 
sembly-room at  night  as  to  what  they  had  made 
during  the  day.  "I,"  said  one,  "  made  scrub- 
tables,"  and  *'  I,"  eagerly  cried  another,,"  made 
wash-potatoes."  The  faithful  imitation  which 
carries  the  boys  so  well  along  in  their  trades 
helps  the  girls,  whose  taste  for  domestic  work  is 
sedulously  cultivated  by  the  teachers,  and  who 
are  already  well-rounded  in  the  various  labors 
of  the  household.  Writing  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  Capt.  Pratt  said:  "The  letters  of  our  girls 
to  their  homes  are  full  of  cookery  this  month. 
One  says, '  I  will  teach  my  people  how  to  make 
omelet.  That  is  what  I  know  better.  I  am  not 
very  sure  to  know  how  to  cook  chicken  yet.* " 

The  lessons  were,  of  course,  purely  object  les- 
sons, the  girls  doing  all  the  work,  with  now  and 
then  a  motion  or  a  few  words  of  explanation 
from  me.  While  we  worked  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  throng,  or  about  the  kitchen-door,  I  occasion- 
ally detected  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  and  a  dusky 
masculine  face,  wreathed  in  smiles,  that  substan- 
tiated what  Miss  Robertson  told  me  of  the  ap)- 
proving  interest  in  the  lessons  shown  by  the  boys 
of  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  We  oised  just 
such  cooking  utensils  as  the  girls  said  they  nad 
at  home,  flinging  all  fancy  labor-saving  devices 
to  the  winds.  We  scrubbed  our  tables  with  sand 
from  outside  the  kitchen-door,  and  decided  that 
we  could  scour  the  knives  and  saucepans  as  w^ell 
with  ashes  as  with  bath-brick,  and  that  they 
must  be  as  clean  outside  as  inside,  and  altogeth- 
er were  confident  of  future  success  at  home. 

And  when  all  was  done,  and  we  held  a  coun- 
cil with  Capt.  Pratt,  it  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  we  had  seen  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
picture  that  the  morning  papers  held  before  our 
eyes  of  furious  savages  raiding  into  New  Mex- 
ico, robbing  and  murdering.  Have  I  told  you 
that  Etahdleuh  was  sent  to  Florida  for  raiding 
out  there  ?    The  nature  which  has  changed  in 
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Etahdieuh  may  change  under  similar  influences 
in  any  of  his  race.  Wnat  an  argument  for  In- 
dian industrial  education  as  a  solution  of  the 
vexed  Indian  question,  which  rises  periodically 
at  Cabinet  councils  like  Banquo's  bloody  ghost, 
and  which  ever  and  anon  clouds  our  unwarlike 
souls  with  the  monstrous  fear  that  the  Indians 
must  be  killed  before  they  become  peaceable ! 

The  following,  from  the  School  News  for 
December,  was  contributed  by  a  Creek  girl. 
It  is  given  without  change,  as  originally  writ- 
ten, and  shows  how  the  girls  regarded  Miss 
Corson  and  her  instruction  : 

OUR  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

I  will  tell  you  about  our  cooking.  Our  teacher 
came  from  New  York  and  her  name  is  Miss 
Corson  she  is  very  nice  and  she  has  everything 
so  nice  and  clean  every  knife  is  washed  as  soon 
as  used  and  then  the  pans  we  use  are  scoured 
and  washed  so  clean  and  the  table  is  scrubbed 
when  we  get  through  and  everything  so  nice  she 


teaches  us  this  ipoming  how  to  cook  omelet  and 
to  fry  potatoes  that  is  left  after  dinner,  cook 
chicken  and  onions — everything  that  is  useful — 
and  she  showed  us  how  to  clean  potatoes  and  not 
to  be  wasteful,  that  is  the  most  important  thing 
because  so  many  people  are  wasteful,  and  do  not 
think  where  it  comes  from,  and  so  many  people 
do  not  wash  their  pans  they  cook  in  very  clean 
we  must  have  our  pans  we  cook  in  as  clean  as 
we  have  our  plates  and  knives  and  forks  and 
cups.  I  think  our  teacher  is  not  going  to  teach  us 
any  this  week  so  girls  we  must  try  hard  and  learn 
all  we  can,  and  when  she  tells  us  anything  do 
not  forget  it ;  what  is  the  use  in  learning  a  thing 
if  you  forget  it,  you  will  not  know  any  more 
than  at  the  first.  I  think  it  is  the  nicest  thing  to 
know  how  to  cook  good,  and  I  think  that  is  very 
kind  in  that  lady  to  come  and  teach  us.  Now 
girls  let  us  try  hard  and  learn  and  remember 
what  she  tells  us  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
thing  to  know  how  to  cook  and  be  clean  about 
it  and  also  try  hard  in  everything  you  have  to 
do.  Sarah,  A  Creek  girl. 
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Department  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  \ 
Harrisburg,  Pa»,  March  20,  1882,     j 

To  the  Principals  and  Managers  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools  and  Homes  : 
IT  has  been  decided  to  depart  this  year  from 
the  established  custom  of  holding  the  annual 
examinations  immediately  before  the  close  of 
the  school  tehn  in  July,  and  to  fix  them  at  an 
earlier  date,  believing  it  will  be  better  for  all 
interested. 

Vacation  will  commence  on  Thursday,  July 
13th,  and  continue  until  Friday,  September  1st. 
All  the  pupils  must  return  to  school  promptly 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  as  no  excuses  will  be 
allowed  for  absences  after  that  time. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  several  in- 
stitutions may  continue  as  manv  days  as  thos^ 
directly  controlling  them  shall  deem  advisable, 
but  the  time  of  holding  each  examination  must 
be  made  to  include  the  day  of  visitation  by  the 
State  officers  named  below. 

The  State  officers,  when  present,  will  con- 
duct the  examinations,  calling  upon  such  per- 
sons to  assist  them  as  they  may  deem  proper ; 
and  it  is  hereby  directed  that,  m  general,  they 
limit  the  examinations  in  the  lower  classes  to 
some  one  branch  of  instruction,  reserving  most 
of  the  time  for  a  general  examination  of  the 
higher  classes,  or  classes  containing  pupils  soon 
to  leave  the  institution. 

The  reports  of  th6  examinations  will  be  made 
out  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  made  out 
last  year,  by  the  officers  of  the  several  schools 
and  homes,  and  forwarded  to  this  Department. 

No  regular  examinations  will  be  held  at  the 
Children's  Home,  York,  the  Industrial  School, 
Lincoln  Institution  and  Church  Home,  Phila- 
delphia, or  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home,  Butler. 
These  institutions,  however,  will  be  visited  and 
carefully  inspected  as  heretpfore. 


The  Superintendent  will  attend  examinations 
at  the  following  schools  on  the  days  that  are 
designated : 

Mount  Joy,  Tuesday,  May  23,  9  a.  m.;  White 
Hall,  Wedne'sday,  May  24,  9  a.  m.;  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Institute,  Thursday,  May  25,  9  a.  m., 
and  Chester  Springs,  Friday,  May  26,  9  a.  m. 

George  F.  Mull,  A.  M.,  and  George  S.  Jones, 
A.  M.,  clerks  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
will  be  present  and  assist  the  Superintendent  at 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute. 

James  L.  Paul,  chief  clerk  Department  of 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  will  be  present  at 
McAllisterville,  Tuesday,  May  23^  9  a.  m.,  and 
Loysville,  Thursday,  May  25,  9  a.  m. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck  and  Hon. 
John  Q.  Stewart  will  be  present  at  Uniontown, 
Monday,  May  22,  9  a.  m.;  Dayton,  Wednesday; 
May  24,  9  a.  m.,  and  Mercer,  Friday,  May  26, 
9  a.  m. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Lindsey  will  be  pres- 
ent at  Mansfield,  Wednesday,  May  24,  9  a.  m., 
and  Harford,  Friday,  May  26,  9  a.  m. 

The  Department  Inspectors,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hut- 
ter  and  Rev.  John  W.  Sayers,  will  be  present 
and  assist  in  a  number  of  these  annual  exami- 
nations. 

The  superintendents  of  schools  and  the 
principals  of  State  Normal  Schools  will  take 
part  in  the  examinations  held  in  their  respective 
districts. 

An  exhibition  of  industrial  skill  and  military 
drill  will  form  a  feature  of  the  examinations. 
Drawing  and  copy  books  should  be  ready  for 
inspection. 

The  examinations  will  be,  as  heretofore, 
public,  and  the  authorities  of  the  several  schools 
are  requested  to  invite  especially  the  presence 
of  superintendents,  directors  aild  teachers  of 
common  schools,  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
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of  the  Republic,  old  soldiers  and  sailors,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  judges  of  the  courts, 
clergymen,  editors,  and  such  other  citizens  of 
the  several  localities  as  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  the  education  of  our 
orphan  children. 

Pupils  must  resume  their  studies  immediately 
after  the  examinations  are  concluded^  and  con- 
tinue in  unbroken  attendance  to  the  time  fixed 
for  vacation. 

Arrangements  should  be  perfected  at  the 
schools  so  that  the  examinations  may  com- 
mence promptly  at  the  hour  appointed. 

The  regulations  for  vacation  will  be  the  same 
as  in  past  years.  £.  E.  Higbee, 

Superintendent, 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  I  have  been  holding 
Institutes,  consisting  of  a  night  and  d^  session  each, 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  all  well 
attended  by  parents,  directors,  and  teachers.  The 
one  held  at  Pleasantville  Vas  especially  well  attended. 
The  large  audience  room  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
filled  on  Friday  night  and  Saturday  afternoon  with  a 
highly  respectable  and  appreciative  audience.  The 
schools  in  general  are  doing  quite  fairly. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck  :  Three  local  Institutes  were 
held  during  the  month  of  January;  one  in  Long 
Swamp,  on  the  6th  and  7th,  with  an-  encollment  of 
thirty-seven  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  about  200 
citizens ;  another  in  Amity ville,  on  the  13th  and  14th, 
where  we  enrolled  forty-four  teachers,  and  had  an 
attendance  of  about  375  citizens;  and  the  third  at 
Stouclisburg,  on  the  20th  and  21st.  Here  we  had  a 
first-class  hall  for  the  meeting.  We  enrolled  twenty- 
five  teachers,  and  had  about  500  citizens  in  attend- 
ance. These  local  Institutes  accomplish  more  good  than 
the  county  meetings,  for  they  reach  the  people  more 
directly.  First-class  instructors  and  lecturers  were  at 
these  several  meetings.  It  was  our  sad  duty  to  fol- 
low the  remains  of  Wm.  Lew^s,  of  Cumru,  to  their 
last  resting  place.  He  had  served  as  School  Director 
since  1850. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Briggs  has  lately  pursued  the  plan 
of  visiting  only  two  schools  per  day,  with  bettef  satis- 
faction to  himself,  to  the  pupils,  to  the  patrons,  and 
to  the  teachers.  He  believes  he  can  do  more  good  in 
this  way,  to  all  parties  concerned  even  though  he 
should  not  be  able  to  make  the  round  of  all  the 
schools.  A  number  of  local  institutes  have  been  held 
in  the  county.  They  were  well  attended,  and  have 
proved  very  beneficial. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Bajliet:   During  the  months  of 
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January  and  Febmary  four  local  institutes  have  been 
held,  all  of  which  were  well  attended  by  teach- 
ers, directors,  and  citizens.  At  these  meetings  the 
teachers  present  their  difficulties  for  consideration  by 
the  Institute.  Much  good  is  believed  to  result. 
Most  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  our  own  teachers 
of  the  higher-grade  schools.  Only  one  instructor 
from  abroad  is  engaged.  In  Mahoning  district  steps 
have  been  taken  to  establish  a  library.  A  set  of  out- 
line maps  has  been  placed  in  the  high  school  at 
Weissport  by  the  Board.  In  Franklin  district  an  ef- ' 
fort  is  being  made  to  secure  uniformity  of  text-books. 
Centre. — Supt.  Wolf  mentions  an  item  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  pop- 
ular interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  viz. :  The  cit- 
izens of  Rush  township,  living  at  Loch  Lomond  Saw 
Mills  and  Coal  Mines,  have  put  up  a  school  house  of 
their  own,  in  order  to  secure  more  convenient  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  directors 
contributed  but  a  small  sum — ^about  I30.  The 
school  numbers  forty  pupils,  and  seems  to  be  doing  a 
good  work. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Magee :  The  interest  manifested 
in  scho<^  affairs  is  more  encouraging.  Teachers  are 
better  paid  "for  their  services.  If  we  give  the  directors 
and  citizens  a  better  corps  of  teachers  every  year, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  to  have  their  wages  increased. 
"Whenever  the  people  see  that  not  every  one  can  se- 
cure a  license  to  teach,  they  at  once  take  more  interest 
in  behalf  of  the  public  schools. 

Clarion. — Supt.  Davis :  During  the  last  week  of 
March  and  first  week  of  April,  a  series  of  educational 
meetings  will  be  held  in  different  sections  of  the 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  elementary 
school  graduating  classes.  Each  evening,  after  the 
close  of  the  examination.  Deputy  Supt.  Houck  will 
conduct  an  educational  meeting.  The  diplomas  will 
be  presented  to  the  graduates  at  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing meeting.  The  Alumni  of  1881  will  meet,  reor- 
ganize, and  conduct  appropriate  exercises  in  their 
respective  districts  on  the  days  when  the  examinations 
are  held. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  McQuown  conducts  an  edu- 
cational column  in  the  Clearfield  "  Republican.^*  It 
appears  weekly,  and  contains  matter  of  very  material 
local  interest.  The  teachers  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  value  of  frequent  examinations,  and  many  of  them 
preserve  the  examination  papers,  specimens  of  draw- 
ings, compositions,  etc.,  neatly  arranged  for  the  in- 
spection of  visitors. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Chamberlain :  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  county  have  each  organized  a 
"  Teachers'  Association,'*  with  the  promise  of  good 
results.  Low  wages  and  a  scarcity  of  teachers  are  now 
at  war  in  Crawford,  and  we  hope  for  good  results.  * 
Dauphin. — Supt.  La  Ross:  Our  schools  are 
mostly  in  good  condition.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  experienced  teachers,  who  are  doing  a  good  work. 
The  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  rather  better  than 
heretofore.  Local  institutes  are  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  The  number  of  pupils  studying 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Many  of  our  school -rooms  are  tastefully  orna- 
mented, ^d  in  all  such  instances  the  percentage  of 
attendance  has  been  increased.  The  directors  of 
Susquehanna  township  have  supplied  all  their  schools 
with  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps.  The  schools  of  Lower 
Swatara  township  have  been  supplied  with  Wachob's 
Map  of  Pennsylvania. 

Erie. — Supt.  Twining :  A  new  school-house  with 
two  large  rooms  has  been  built  at  Wellsburg,  Elk 
Creek  township.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  school  build- 
ings in  the  county  outside  of  the  cities  and  boroughs, 


and  is  furnished  with  seats  and  desks  of  the  latest 
style.     The  house  costs  $4000. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Riddell :  The  regular  meeting 
of  the  "  Teachers'  Exchange  *'  was  held  on  the  25th 
of  February.  This  is  an  organization  composed  of 
teachers,  who  assemble  in  the  Superintendent's  office 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month.  At  these  meet- 
ings a  regular  study  is  pursued — &t  present  English 
History — papers  are  read,  and  school  questions  dis- 
cussed. An  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  find  a 
monthly  due  of  ten  cents  are  paid  by  each  member. 
The  money  thus  gathered  is  used  to  purchase  books.' 
The  library  at  present  numbers  200  volumes,  and  is 
increasing  every  month. 

Mahanoy  City.  —  Supt.  Ballentine :  Evening 
schools  were  tried  last  year,  but  not  proving  success- 
ful they  have  been  discontinued.  The  percentage 
for  graduation  from  the  High  school  has  been  raised 
from  70  to  75.  A  pupil's  average  percentage  jnust 
be  75,  or  he  cannot  get»a  diploma. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker  reports  several 
interesting  local  institutes,  at  which  Messrs.  Philips, 
Maris,  and  Schaeffer  assisted.  He  also  says  that 
Lower  Providence,  Cheltenham,  and  Whitemarsh 
have  adopted  a  graded  course  of  study  for  all  their 
sc]\ool5.     The  plan  works  well. 

Northumberland.  —  Supt.  Wolverton :  Many 
teachers  are  doing  excellent  work.  I  also  meet  a  few 
of  the  weakest  apologies  for  teachers.  These  may 
not  appear  any  more.  The  interest,  in  the  work  is 
growing.  The  directors  will  have  a  special  meeting 
March  23d,  at  the  Court  House  in  Sunbury.  A  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  I 
look  for  much  good  to  result  from  the  meeting. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger:  Public  opinion  says 
the  schools  were  never  in  better  condition,  which  re- 
sult, in  a  great  measure,  has  been  brought  about  by 
our  system  of  monthly  examinations,  which  enable  us 
to  know  what  branches  are  unduly  advanced,  and 
what  neglected,  and  thus  by  postal  card  correspond- 
ence with  the  teachers  we  can  correct  the  errors  of 
their  work.  We  are  sorry  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
one  of  our  most  promising  young  teachers — Elmer 
E.  Stephens,  of  Howe  township.  His  death  was 
unexpected,  and  he  will  be  a  loss  to  the  teaching 
force  of  the  county. 

Potter. — Supt.  Buckbee :  The  County  Teachers* 
Association  met  at  Homer,  February  24th  and  25th. 
Leading  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were 
present,  and  the  exercises  were  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Three  local  institutes  were  held  during 
the  month,  and  were  well  attended. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Moyer:  A  joint  teachers'  institute 
was  held  by  the  Superintendents  of  Snyder  and  Juni- 
ata counties,  February  loth  and  ilth,  at  Richfield. 
The  exercises  were  interesting  and  profitable  through- 
out. There  was  a  large  attendance  of  citizens  and 
directors.  One  or  more  'educational  meetings  are 
held  in  every  district.  The  teachers  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  no  dissatisfaction  worthy  of  mention 
existing. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel:  At  the  annual  bor- 
ough institute,  the  teachers  of  the  township  were  also 
present,  making  an  attendance  of  48  members.  The 
instructors  were  Profs.  Heiges,  of  York,  Montgomery, 
of  Millersvillc,  and  Miss  L.  B.  Patridge,  of  Philadel- 
phia.  Special  attention  was  given  to  primary  work. 
Prof.  Holman,  Actuary  of  Franklin  Institute,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  "  Living  Things  as  Seen  by  the 
Projecting  Microscope." 

Somerset. — Supt.  WcUer :  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
sadness  that  I  report  the  death  of  the  Secretary,  of  our 
late  County  Institute,  Mr.  H.  C.  Musselman.    He 
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died  January  31st,  of  brain  fever,  having  been  sick 
only  one  week.  Mr.  Musselman  graduated  from  the 
Indiana  Normal  School  last  year,  and  was  just  enter- 
ing upon  a  life  of  usefulness,  being  among  the  most 
successful  teachers  of  the  county.  He  was  teaching 
the  graded  school  at  Ursina,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  esteem  the  School  Board  chartered  a  car,  and 
with  the  school  in  a  body  accompanied  the  remains 
of  their  teacher  to  their  final  resting-place — a  distance 
of  more  than  thirty  miles. 

Titus VI LLE. — Supt.  Streeter:  In  chemistry  we 
have  been  making  a  new  departure.  After  the  work 
in  this  course  had  been  finished,  the  class  gave  a  lec- 
ture :  "  Breathing  from  a  Chemical  Stand-point." 
This  not  only  gave  unity  to  what  they  had  to  say,  but 
tabled  them  to  introduce  the  experiments  they  had 
been  making  during  the  study.  The  lecture  was  in 
two  parts,  each  being  presented  on  diflferent  Friday 
afternoons.  Each  member  of  the  class  had  his  part, 
and  they  arose  one  after  another,  said  what  they  had 
to  say,  and  Illustrated  it  by  an  experiment.  The 
people  have  been  much  interested.  We  also  cele- 
brated, with  much  success,  the  birthday  of  Longfellow. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transeau  :  The  Board  of 
Control  has  appointed  a  committee  to  procure  a  Ref- 
erence Library  for  the  High  School.  A  book-cdse, 
capable  of  holding  about  500  volumes,  was  put  in  place 


last  week.  The  Superintendent  hopes  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  free  library,  of  which  the  city  is  greatly 
in  need.  The  High  School  has  about  150  books. 
The  prosperity  of  the  school  continues,  and  the 
teachers  are  doing  good  work. 

York. — Supt.  Williams:  February  24th  was  set 
apart  for  a  written  examination  in  orthography,  in 
every  school  in  the  county ;  February  27th  for  an  ex- 
amination in  Grammar  and  History ;  February  28th, 
•  in  Arithmetic  and  Geography.  At  some  future  time 
we  shall  report  the  results  of  these  examinations. 

York  Borough. — Supt.  Shelley:  Some  weeks 
have  been  spent  in  comparison  of  results  in  teachers' 
and  pupils'  work  of  the  primary  grades.  Three 
classes  of  the  same  grade  from  different  parts  of  the 
town  have  been  brought  together  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's office.  Exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  were  given,  and  percentage  in  each 
was  marked.  Results  were  compared  and  relative 
standing  given.  Each  class  viewed  the  work  of  the 
other  class,  and  pupils  were  prompted  to  greater  dili- 
gence, by  learning  their  deficiences  and  excellencies 
as  compared  with  others  of  the  same  grade.  These 
grade  comparisons  were  preparatory  to  .more  thor- 
ough tests  in  oral  and  written  examinations  in  each 
room.  This  method-of  examination  will  be  applied 
to  all  grades. 
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The  Fifth  Reader  of  the  Popular  Series.  By 
Marcius  Willson,  Pp.  480,  Philadelphia  :  Lip- 
pincott  <5r'  Co. 

This  is  the  fifth  number  of  Lippincott's  Popular 
Series,  of  which  the  first  four  were  noticed  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  School  Journal.  It  continues 
the  general  plan  there  introduced  of  making  "  home 
and  school  life  the  centre  of  attraction,"  though  in 
this  volume  the  "  Around  the  World  V  series  of  letters 
extends  the  field  of  observation  and  study.  These 
letters  furnish  descriptions  of  other  lands  and  peoples, 
and  historical  sketches  and  scenes,  with  just  enough 
of  personal  matters  to  form  an  appropriate  setting  for 
the  gems  of  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  which 
sparkle  on  nearly  every  page.  The  "  Language  Les- 
sons "  of  the  preceding  numbers  are,  in  this  volume, 
replaced  by  instruction  in  the  "  Nature  and  Uses  of 
Figurative  Language."  The  grading  of  the  serifes  is 
well  preserved  throughout. 

Elements  of  Algebra.     Designed  for  Grammar 
and  High  Schools,    Academies,  etc.     By   Joseph 
Ficklin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astroftomy  in  the  University  of  Missouri.     Pp. : 
2g6,     Nexv  York:  A.  ^.  Barnes  <5r*  Co. 
A  neat  little  work,  containing  all  that  seems  neces- 
sary for  pupils  in  schools  preparatory  to  college.     It 
is  a  good  book,  in  a  branch  of  mathematics  in  which 
we  already  have  many  excellent  primary  works.     In 
the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  operations    it  is 
quite  full,  and  this,  with  its  brevity  and  cheapness, 
recommends  it  as  an  elementary  work. 
Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer. 
A  Series  of  Journeys  Round  the  World.   [Based 
upon   Guy  of  s   Introduction)   with    Primary  Les- 
sons.   Pp.  282.    New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner^s  Sons. 
A  very  valuable  book  for  the  young.     Intonation 
and  all  that  is  involved  in  the  department  of  elocu- 
tion can,  with  the  young  at  least,  be  best  taught 
through   conversation.      In   the  matter  of  reading, 
therefore,  the  special  element  of  rhetoric  ought  in  a 


great  measure  to  give  way  to  that  of  useful  and  profit- 
able information.  There  are  three  or  four  years  of 
of  reading  for  the  young  before  any  great  critical 
literary  ability  is  possible ;  and  for  those  years,  such 
books  as  the  one  now  under  review  are  of  incalcul- 
able benefit.  They  awaken  inquiry,  open  the  eyes  of 
sense  to  a  wider  and  more  intellectual  view,  and  cul- 
tivate a  proper  habit  of  reading  at  the  very  outset, 
the  benefit  of  which  no  teacher  can  measure. 
Armstrong's  Primer  of  United  States  History. 

For  School  and  Family  Use.     With    Alaps.     Pp. 

J 28.      New  York:      A.    C.    Armstrong   &*  Son. 

j88i. 

Primers  are  brief,  to  a  proverb,  but  they  may  nev- 
ertheless be  a  profitable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
other  subjects  than  spelling  and  reading.  By  many 
who  imagine  they  have  little  time  for  study,  the 
"primer"  of  history,  or  science,  or  literature,  is  wel- 
comed when  the  more  extended  work  would  be  laid 
aside  unopened.  The  present  little  volume  is  after 
Jhe  style  of  the  English  primers.  It  is  without  pic- 
tures, but  well  supplied  with  satisfactory  maps,  and 
gives  the  leading  facts  of  our  history  in  pleasing  nar- 
rative, closing  the  record  with  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  Some  eighteen  pages  of  questions  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  little  book,  for  use  in  review. 
If  the  average  good  citizen  wishes  to  find  out  how 
little  he  knows  of  United  States  history,  we  com- 
mend these  pages  for  a  test  examination.  The  book 
is  a  good  one. 
Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.     With  its 

Application  to  Spherical  Projections,  Shades  and 

Shado7vs,  Perspective    and  Isometric  Projections. 

By  Albert  E.  Church,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Calculus, 

etc.     A.  S.  Barnes  61*  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Descriptive  Geometry  explains  the  method  of  rep- 
resenting, by  drawings,  all  geometrical  magnitudes. 
These  drawings  are  so  made  as  to  present  to  the  eye, 
.  situated  at  a  particular  point,  the  same  appearance  as 
the  object  itself  would,  were  it  placed  in  the  proper 
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position.  This  branch  of  mathematics  is  especially 
important  to  the  architect,  and  to  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary engineer.  In  the  work  before  us,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  a  book  of  plates  containing  132  Bg- 
ures,  intended  to  illustrate  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  text,  Professor  Church,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  presents  very  clearly  and  succinctly  the 
elements  of  the  science.  Many  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country  have  adopted  Dr. 
Church*s  wDrks  as  text-books. 

The  VEREA.LIST.  A  Manual  Devoted  to  Brief  Dis- 
cussions of  the  Right  and  the  Wrong  Use  of 
Words.  By  Alfred  Ayres.  Pp. :  220-.  $1.00. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <St*  Co, 
Mr.  Ayres  enters  the  field  of  criticism  a  free  lance, 
making  thrusts  as  he  passes  at  Richard  Grant  White, 
£.  S.  Gould,  and  other  champions  of  purity  of  speech. 
He  charges  upon  Dr.  Townsend  as  his  special  antag- 
onist, whose  "  Art  of  Speech  "  is  but  a  flimsy  shield 
against  the  keen  points  of  his  fiery  assailant.  Our 
active  knight  shows  that  he  can,  upon  occasion, 
handle  heavier  weapons.  It  i&not  with  the  scimitar 
of  Saladin,  but  the  battle-axe  of  Richard,  that  he 
attacks  the  giant  of  New  Enfi^land  letters.  Knowing 
that  Emerson's  shield  of  triple  brass  is  impenetrable 
even  by  the  finest  Damascus  blade,  he  deals  him  a 
blow  with  his  ponderous  weapon,  shatters  his  panoply, 
and  then,  charging  over  the  prostrate  form,  tramples 
him — poor  man ! — to  "  swosh  " — as  he  is  pleased  to 
designate  it.  We  cannot  but  admire  our  hero's 
courage,  and  feel  grateful  for  deliverance  from  the 
thraldom  of  this  hoary  rhetorical  tyrant !  3ut,  badi- 
nage aside,  the  book  is  a  good  one ;  not  only  instruc- 
tive, but  £dso  entertaining  in  the  character  of  its 
contents.  It  may  be  consulted  with  profit  in  cases  of 
doubt  as  to  what  is  approved  usage  in  English.  The 
topics  treated  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It 
is  issued  in  very  good  taste,  and  is  of  convenient  size 
for  the  pocket,  or  for  use  as  a  hand-book  i)pon  the  ' 
general  subject  treated. 

Element AKY  Lessons  in  English.    By  Prof  W. 
D.    Whitney^  of   Yale  College,  and  Mrs.    N.  L. 
(Knox)  Heath.     Boston.     Ginn,  Heath  &*  Co, 
The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  work  are  such  as  to 
commend  it  to  all.     It  is  not  a  technical  grammar, 
but  it  involves  all  the  fundamentals  of  a  thorough 
English  Grammar,  and  serves  as  an  admirable  and 
necessary  preface  to  all  subsequent  technical  gram- 
mars that  may  be  used. 

James  vAbram  Garfield!     Eulogy  by   George  F. 

Hoar.     Pp.  44.     Boston :   Houghton.  Mifflin  &» 

Co.  ' 

This  eulogy  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  trib- 
utes to  the  memory  of  President  Garfield.  It  was 
delivered  December  30,  1881,  at  the  request  of  the 
city  government  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Sen- 
ator Hoar  furnished  it  for  publication  at  the  request 
of  the  publishers,  who  wished  -  it  put  into  such  form 
that  it  might  be  preserved  in  public  and  private 
libraries.  It  is  worthy  of  preservation  along  with 
Blaine's  noble  eulogy  recently  delivered  in  Washing- 
ton, which  also  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Government  Class  Book.    A  Youth* s  Manual  of 
Instruction   in   the   Principles    of   Constitutional 
Government  and  Law.     By  Andrew   W.  Young. 
By  Salter  S.  Clark.  New  Edition.     Pp.  zyg,  yf  ew 
York  :  Clark  and  Maynard. 
This  excellent  work,  within  a  brief  compass,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  indispensable  to 
the  citizen  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
the  enforcement  of  his  rights.     It  treats  quite  fully  of 


State  governments,  a  branch  of  this  science  usually 
ignored  in  text-books  on  government ;  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  also  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Municipal  and  International  Law.  The  work  has 
been  before  the  public  for  a  long  time  and  has  always 
held  a  respectable  position.*  The  new  edition  brings 
it  abreast  with  the  advance  made  in  legislation  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  intended  as  a  class-book 
for  common  schools,  as  well  as  those  of  advanced 
grades.  As  to  the  great  need  of  instructioti  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  not  enlarge.  Its  importance  is 
brought  home  to  us  every  day  in  the  newspaper  ex- 
posures of  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  not  a 
few  of  our  rulers.  In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
discriminating  teacher,  one  who  knows  just  how  much 
instruction  to  give,  we  think  it  may  accomplish  much 
good.  The  subject  itself,  however,  demands  too 
much  maturity  of  mind,  and  the  book  is  too  compre- 
hensive, to  be  digested  fully  by  the  average  pupil  dur- 
ing his  school  days.  This  should  not,  like  many  of  the 
ordinary  studies,  be  laid  aside  on  leaving  school,  but 
the  book  may  be  read  over  and  over  again  with  profit 
and  consulted  with  confidence  on  many  questions  of 
government  as  they  arise. 

Empirical  Psychology,  or  The  Science  of  Mind 
from  Experience.     By  Lauretts  P.  IIickok,D,  D., 
LL.  D.     Revised  with  the  Co-operation  of  yulius 
H,  Seelye,  D.  /?.,  LL.  D.     Pp.  2gi.   Ginn,  Heath 
6^  Co.y  Boston,  Mass.     1882. 
Whether  the  belief  of  the  many  that  metaphysical 
speculations  are  always  useless,  or  the  opinion  of  the 
few,  who  by  reason  of  having  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lives  to  such  pursuits,  think  them- 
selves justified  in  treating  with  contempt  the  judg- 
ment of  common  humanity,  be  the  more  philosoph- 
ical, we  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire.     It  is  enough 
to  feel  that  every  intelligent  person  should   know 
something  of  that  which  has  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  profoundest  intellects  in  aJl  ages  of  the  world. 
Among  American  writers  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Hickok 
stands  very  hi^.     He  is  evidently  familiar  with  all 
the  German  systems  of  thought,  and  especially  follows 
Kant.     The  peculiarity  of  his  philosophy  is  to  estab- 
lish certainty  on  an  unassailable  foundation,  by  show- 
ing the  inseparable  connection  of  the  subjective  idea 
with  the  objective  law.  , 

It  was  with  considerable  interest  that  we  examined 
this  in  connection  with  the  old  edition  of  1854,  which 
was  the  text-book  in  use  in  our  college  days ;  and 
aside  from  some  old  prejudice,  we  find  the  present  a 
great  improvement.  Though  following  the  general 
plan  of  the  old  edition,  it  has  been,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Seelye,  almost  entirely  re- written,  and  is 
thereby  much  improved,  especially  in  clearness  of 
style.  1  ne  analysis  is  clear,  and  presents  quite  a  sat- 
isfactory outline  of  the  science  of  Empirical  Philoso- 
phy as  based  upon  common  consciousness. 

How  TO  Paint  in  Water  Colors.  By  Lavinia 
Steele  Kellogg,  Small  Quarto,  Pp.38,  New  York: 
E,  L.  Kellogg  &>  Co. 

This  beautiful  little  book  has  been  prepared  by  a 
successful  artist  ano  teacher,  and  will  prove  of  value 
to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  art  of  using  water  colors. 
The  directions  are  minute,  practical  and  intelligible ; 
the  mode  of  using  the  colors,  the  materials  them- 
selves, and  all  needful  suggestions,  will  be  found  here. 
With  it  are  twelve  cards  on  which  wild  flowers  are 
drawn  in  outline ;  these  are  to  be  colored.  Volumes 
like  this  by  practical  teachers  cannot  fail  to  find  pur- 
chasers, because  of  the  growing  desire  to  study  art  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Price,  in  handsome  stifl 
paper  covers,  40  cents ;  in  boards  60  cents,  postpaid. 
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America,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  country  where  the 
music  in  divine  worship  is  committed  exclusively  to 
two  men,  two  women,  and  an  organist  in  the  gallery. 
The  rector  of  each  church  should  insist  upon  the  con- 
gregation taking  part  in  the  music.  He  should  adopt 
a  book,  drill  the  congrepati()n  in  simple  hymns  and 
chants,  and  have  the  choir  lead  the  singing,  instead 
of  monopolizing  it.  If  this  were  done,  there  would 
soon  be  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  church 
music,  ^d  the  Psalmist's  injunction  would  be  carried 


out, "  Let  all  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God."  There 
should  also  be  musical  instruction  in  the  divini^ 
schools ;  a  little  time  might  profitably  be  taken  from 
the  Calvinistic  and  Armmian  controversy,  and  like 
theological  subtleties,  and  given  to  teaching  the  can- 
didate for  holy  orders  how  to  read,  how  to  preach, 
and  how  to  sing.  Music  is  among  the  most  power^ 
ful  of  religious  influences,  and,  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, has  done  much  to  carry  forward  all  great  relig- 
ious movements  by  heartily  rousing  the  multitude. 


PREEDOM'S  FLAG. 

yf      Allegro  m<iesto80. 


Words  by  John  J,  Hood,  by  penaissioii. 
Music  by  Abak  Gbibbx.. 


1 .  Our  country's  flag !  O 

2.  Beneath  thy  rays  our 

3.  Proud  banner   of    the 


em-blem  dear  Of  all  the  soul  loves  best,  What  glo  -  ries  in  thy 
fa  -  thers  ble<^  In  freedom's  hb  -  ly  cause ;  Where'er  to  heav'n  thy 
no  •  ble  free  I  Emblazoned  from  on    high !  Long  may  thy  folds  un- 


folds   ap  -  pear    Let    no  -  ble  deeds   at  -  test :  Thy  pres-ence     on    the  field    of  strife    En- 
folds   outspread,  Pre- vail  sweet  Freedom's  laws.  Prosper  -   i   -    ty  has  marked  thy  course  0*er 
soil'd    re -fleet  The    glo  -  ries    of     the   sky!  Longmay  thy    land  be  F^ee - dopi's land, Thy 


kin  -  dies  val  -  or's    flame ;  A-round  thee,  in  the  hour  of  peace,  We  twine  our  nation's  fame. 

all    the  land    and      sea ;   Thy  favor'd   sons  in   dis-tant  climes.  Still  fondly  look    to  thee. 

homes  with  vir  -  tue    bright.  Thy  sons  a  brave,  u  -  ni  -  ted  band,  For  God,  for  Truth,  and  Right! 


Then  hur  -  rah,     hur  -  rah,      for  Free  -  dom's  Flag  1  We    hail,  with  ring  -  ing  cheers, 


glow  -  ing     bars     and      dus  -  t'ring    stais,  That  have  braved      a     hun  -  dred  years. 


^m 


^ 


'ffl^^T^fflF-ff-fffF 


«  Published  as  Solo  and  Chorus,  with  Piano  accompaniment,  by  W.  U.  Bokxb  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T7SS  Tl^LE  BEST  TEZT-BOOES. 


-^  miFFIlf  €-@'l^ir'*S  :^ 


If ©PlIIi^^   fE^IEg   0F   lEpE^. 


"Wc  see  in  this  series  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  for  the  reading  classes. — N".  Y.  School 
Journal. 

They  combifu  the  greatest  possible  interest  with  appropriate  instruction. 

They  contain  a  greater  variety  of  reading  matter  than  is  usually  found  in  School  Readers. 

TTiey  are  adapted  to  modern  method^of  teaching,  ' 

They  are  natural  in  method,  and  the  exercises  progressive. 

They  stimulate  the  pupils  to  think  and  inquire,  and  therefore  interest  and  instruct. 

They  teach  the  principles  of  natural  and  effective  reading. 

The  lessons  are  well  calculated  to  teach  the  virtues  which  go  to  form  a  noble  character. — Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 

The  introduction  of  script  exercises  is  a  new  feature,  and  highly  commended  by  teachers. 

The  Language  Lessons  accompanying  the  exercises  in  reading  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  a 
Reader. 

The  Illustations  are  by  some  of  the  best  artists,  and  represent  both  home  and  foreign  scenes. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  Readers  is  equal  to  that  of  tlie  best  American  models. — Illinois  School 
Journal, 

The  series  is  complete  in  five  books. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  terms  for  introduction  and  examination,  address  the  Publishers. 


(JQtteP'^  IIbW  %ii\i%  of  pgj^ioIogiB^. 

Human  and  Comparative.      First,  Second,  and  Complete  Books. 

Clear  in  Definition  ;  Thorough  in  Analysis. 

Elementary  Geometry,    Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 

Methods  of  Least  Squares,  Spherical  and 

Practical  Astronomy. 


Standard  Works  of  Reference. 

WiiTcesteni^s    Unabridged    IHetionarj/,    Idppincott's   Pronauncing 
Gazetteer  of  tlie  World,  Lijkpi'ncoti'a  Biographical  Dictionary. 


Descriptive  circulars  of  publications  sent  on  applicaation.     Liberal  terms  for  Introduction  and  Exchange. ' 
Correspondence  invited.    Address 

J.  B.  LIPPIMOTT  &  Ga,  Publishers, 

715  AND    717   MARKET   STUEET  PTTTX.  A  DELPHIA. 

It.  C.  BEACBI^  Gtenend  Agrent,  Meadville,  Fa. 


|c  WFFpeW-l-^l^IY^Ii.  i 


Elementary  Reading  Shafts. 

i]s  njsE  m  NINE  Nei^^ir  jscpeeiijs  in  penn^yi^y^Ni^. 


"Wliat  is  Said  of  Thexn  by  Our  I<eadisie  Educators. 

From  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

They  are  beautiful^  progressive  z.ndi  practical ;  well  adapted  for  teaching  a  child  to  read. 


From  Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

They  contain  more  new  ideas  than  any  other  reading  charts  that  are  now  in  print. 


From  Rev.*  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  "A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  matter  on  them.  The  child  is  carried  so  far  that  he 
will  begin  to  use  a  book  without  any  trouble.  The  steps  have  been  choseo  by  one  skilled 
in  primary  reading.  The  order  and  progress  of  the  lessons  are  admirable,  and  the  pages  are 
so  beautiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  most  delight  teacher  or  pupil.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  approaches  them  when  ail  their  good  qualities  are  summed  up. 


From  B.  S.  Pottw,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

I  regard  Appletons'  Reading  Charts  as  decidedly  the  best  I  have  seen. 


From  George  P.  Beard,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

Appletons'  Charts  are  here  in  use,  and  are  beauties.  I  can  assure  you  that  teachers  and 
pupils  join  in  admiring  appreciation  of  them.  We  have  several  other  charts,  but  like  Apple- 
tons*  best. 


From  J.  A.  Cooper,  A.  M.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Appletons'  Elementary  Reading  Charts  are  in  use  in  our  model  school.     Our  Superin- 
tendent is  charmed  with  them. 


From  Leonard  H.  Durling,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

We  like  them ;   they  are  beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.     They  are  in  daily 
use  in  our  model  department. 


From  George  J.  Luckey,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Pittsburg,  Pa.- 

Our  teachers  are  greatly  pleased  with  Appletons'  Reading  Charts.      They  are  unques- 
tionably the  finest  charts  ever  printed. 


From  H.  S.  Joaes,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

They  lead  the  educational  effort  of  the  world  in  plan ;   they  speak  for  themselves. 


Oood,  Active  Canvassers  Wanted  Everywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

Soliciting  correspondence  on  the  subject, 

I  am  Very  Truly  Yours, 

JOHN  A.  n.  PASSMORE) 

POXT8VIL,L,B,  VBtmJL 


|tate  j^ormat  ^eljoof^  |nbiana^  ^a. 

Px«*«at*  Uaaoxp^saad  FAdlitUa  lor  Fzapaxlac  T*acli*i«  fu  MBtccbic  tbali  Z'Uia  of  iMbox, 


There  is  no  more  noble  pursuit  than  tKat  of  moulding  human  character,  and  no  greater  benefactor  than 
the  truly  successful  teacher.  If  you  intend  to  leach,  prepare  yoorself  thorouEhly,  and  thus  make  your  work 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  yourself  and  of  rtai  value  to  Btkeri.  Every  teacher  should  take  a  full  course  at  a 
professional  school,  and  Pennsylvania  olfeis  you  none  superior  to  that  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
Scliool,  of  Penna. 

1.  LOCA  TION,  beautiful,  convenient  and  healthful. 

2.  BVILDINO  n-aA  APPURTENANCES,  yxnexceWtA. 

3.  INSTR  UCTORS,  experienced  and  successful. 

4.  GRADUATES  standhigh  wherever  known. 

5.  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  and  plan  of  instruction,  are  what  you  need  if  you  have  determined 
to  become  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher. 

Spring  Term  will  open  April  10, 1882.        Fail  Term  will  open  September  4,  1882. 

For  hirther  particulars,  address,  Xj.   H.   DX^HLING,  Prlnolpal. 

Wostei'n  Maryland  Ha-itroaU. 
S«li«d«l«  la&Svc*  V«b.  (4t  iftSa.— PhUalclphift  Tlm«. 


H«rr1,b«rgC.  V.  R.  R 
ShippeMl.wgC.V,R^ 

Oiambrrtburg    .... 

R 

6:4S 

fS'S  ■"'""'"■■ 

'^'i! 

Emary  Qnrt 

IIZI 

Anlv*  Chamber* buns  . 
"     Shippeiulnirg.  . 


H.  M.  CRia^Ol.P.  Ceiieral  XlcbO  Ageal. 


J.  M.  HOOP, 
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ARMSTRONG'S^ 


UNITED 
STATES 


Adopted  Id 
H.  T.  If  onoal 
CoU««,lS8l. 


6  Double-page  Colored  Maps, 
A.  0.  ASMSIEOSa  t  801,  5EW  tOBE. 


MITCHELL'S       "-.Sr 

NEW SfK-S,-. 

KJSsfc:    OUTLINE 
^■■"'•'  A,»      MAPS. 

THE NEW 


ITS. 

B.  B.  BVT&BB  &  CO.,  Pli^a. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  VUmZkl  FOR  BOSIRESS. 


roo^s^s  jiev?  ||rif^meKes. 


B7  ED-WAUD  BHOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Nonnal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

USr  TWO  COMPZiETE  AND  BZSTZNCT 


c*3*rj«rji- 


BBOOKS^S  STANDABD  NORBIAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
"  Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course  '*  comprising  a  Primary,  Elementary,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  I1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

WP  WiFM  FMM  TIMMS  I^  ^&&  PiiMFie&&sgMS0 

\  In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  wklely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
^ew  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressise 
tecuhers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementarj  Algebra  and  Kej*     Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dn  Brooks's  Elementarj  Geometrj  and  Mgonometrj  and  Key*     Price  of  each,  |i.  10. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Kej.     Price  of  each,  ^1.25. . 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  ^le  Pliilosophj  of  AritlimetiCy  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  *he  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  ;f2.25. 

^^A  NBTKr  BOOK  ON  PHTSICS.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoriest 
-within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  In  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book.  « 

]li01f^@0MMll'r*9 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts. ;  Intermediate,  18  cts. ;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  $1.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 

• 

Fewsmith's  Fn^Uiih  Orammanu  Westlake's  Common   8«hool  Literature,  Weetlake'e  How  to  Write  Lett»ra,  Uexd's 

Literature  fbr  Little  FoIIls,  Lyte'e  School-Boom  Soon,  Institute  Sonn  and  Institnte  Glee  Book, 

Sheppard's  Text  Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  Pelton's 

Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc    Ljte's  PracUcal  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers^ 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Pablishei^  580  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE 


IHIC  AKRIAI.  OCEAN  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE. 


THE    FAIKV-I.AND    OF  SCIE>'CE  :     NO.     IV. 


DID  you  ever  sit  on  tlie  bank  of  a  river  in 
some  quiet  spot  where  the  water  was 
deep  and  rlear,  and  watch  the  fishes  swim- 
ming lazily  along?  When  I  was  a  child 
.  this  was  one  of  my  favorite  occupations  in 
the  summer-time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  there  was  one  question  which 
often  puzzled  me  greatly,  as  I  watched  the 
minnows  and  gudgeon  gliding  along 
through  the  water.  Why  should  fishes  live 
in  something,  and  be  often  buffeted  about 
by  waves  and  currents,  while  I  and  others 
lived  on  top  of  the  earth  and  not  in  any- 
thing ?  I  do  not  remember  ever  asking 
any  one  about  this;  and  if  I  had,  in  (hose 
days  people  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
children's  questions,  »nd  probably  nobody 
would  have  told  me  what  I  now  tell  you, 
that  we  do  live  in  soraetbing  quite  as  real, 
and  often  quite  as  rough  and  stormy,  as  the 
water  in  which  the  fishes  swim.  The  some- 
thing in  which  we  live  is  air,  and  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  perceive  it,  is  that  we  are  in 
it,  and  that  it  is  a  gas,  and  invisible  to  us; 
while  we  are  above  the  water  in  which  the 
fishes  live,  and  it  is  a  liquid  which  our  eyes 
can  perceive. 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a 
being,  whose  eyes  were  so  made  that  he 
could  see  gases  as  we  see  liquids,  was  look- 
ing down  from  a  distance  upon  our  earth. 
He  would  see  an  ocean  of  air,  or  aerial 
ocean,  all  around  the  globe,  with  birds 
floating  about  in  it,  and  people  walking 
along  the  bottom,  just  as  we  see  fish  gliding 


along  the  bottom  of  a 


river.  It  is  true,  he 
would  never  see  even  the  birds  come  near 
to  the  surface,  for  the  highest-flying  bird, 
the  condor,  never  soars  more  than  five 
miles  from  the  ground,  and  our  atmosphere, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  at  least  loo  miles  high. 
So  he  would  call  us  all  deep-air  creatures, 
just  as  we  talk  of  deep-sea  animals;  and  if 
we  can  imagine  that  he  fished  in  this  air- 
ocean,  and  could  pull  one  of  us  out  into 
space,  he  would  find  that  we  should  gasp 
and  die  just  as  fishes  do  when  pulled  out  of 
the  water. 

He  would  also  observe  very  curious  things 
going  on  in  our  air-ocean;  he  would  see 
large  streams  and  currents  of  air,  which 
we  call  winds,  and  which  would  appear  to 
him  as  ocean -currents  do  to  us,  while  near 
down  to  the  earth  he  would  see  thick  mists 
forming  and  then  disappearing  again,  and 
these  would  be  our  clouds.  From  them  he 
would  see  rain,  hail  and  snow  falling  to  the 
earth,  and  from  time  to  time  bright  flashes 
would  shoot  across  the  air-ocean,  which 
would  be  our  lightning.  Nay,  eVen  the  bril- 
liant rainbow,  the  northern  aurora  borealis, 
and  the  falling  stars,  which  seem  to  us  so  high 
up  in  space,  would  be  seen  by  him  near  to 
our  earth;  and  all  within  the  aerial  ocean. 

But  as  we  know  of  no  such  being  living  in 
space,  who  can  tell  us  what  takes  place  in 
our  invisible  air,  and  we  cannot  see  it  our- 
selves, we  must  try  by  experiments  to  see  it 
with  our  imagination,  though  we  cannot 
with  our  eyes. 
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First,  then,  can  we  discover  what  air  is  ? 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  it  was  a  sim- 
ple gas,  and  could  not  be  separated  into 
more  than  one  kind.  But  we  are  now  going 
to  make  an  experiment  by  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  air  is  made  of  two  gases  mingled 
together,  and  that  one  of  these  gases,  called 
oxygen^  is  used  up  when  anything  burns, 
while  the  other,  nitrogen^  is  not  used,  and 
only  serves  to  dilute  the  minute  atoms  of 
oxygen.  I  have  here  a  glass  bell-jar,  with  a 
cork  fixed  tightly  in  the  neck,  and  I  place 
the  jar  over  a  pan  of  water,  while  on  the 
water  floats  a  plate  with  a  small  piece  of 
phosphorus  upon  it.  You  will  see  that  hy 
putting  the  bell-jar  over  the  water,  I  have 
shut  in  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  and  my  ob- 
ject now  is  to  use  up  the  oxygen  out  of 
this  air,  and  leave  only  nitrogen  behind.  To 
do  this  I  must  light  the  piece  of  phosphor- 
us, for  you  will  remember  it  is  in  burning 
that  oxygen  is  used  up.  I  will  take  the  cork 
out,  light  the  phosphorus,  and  cork  up  the 
jar  again.  See  !  as  the  phosphonis  burns 
white  fumes  fill  the  jar.  These  fumes  are 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  a  substance  made 
of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  Our  fairy  force 
*' chemical  attraction'*  has  been  at  work 
here,  joining  the  phosphorus  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  together. 

Now,  phosphoric  acid  melts  in  water  just 
as  sugar  does,  and  in  a  few  minutes  these 
fumes  will  disappear.  They  are  beginning  to 
melt  already,  and  the  water  in  the  pan  is 
rising  up  in  the  bell-jar.  Why  is  this  ?  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  we  have  done. 
First,  the  jar  was  full  of  air,  that  is,  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  ;  then  the  phosphorus 
used  up  the  oxygen,  making  white  fumes; 
afterwards,  the  water  sucked  up  these  fumes; 
and  so,  in  the  jar  now  nitrogen  is  the  only 
gas  left,  and  the  water  has  risen  up  to  fill  all 
the  rest  of  the  space  that  was  once  taken  up 
with  the  oxygen. 

We  can  easily  prove  that  there  is  no  oxy- 
gen now  in  the  jar.  I  take  out  the  cork  and 
let  a  lighted  taper  down  into  the  gas.  If 
there  were  any  oxygen  the  taper  would  burn  ; 
but  you  see  it  goes  out  directly,  proving  that 
all  the  oxygen  has  been  used  up  by  the  phos- 
phorus. When  this  experiment  is  made 
very  accurately,  we  find  that  for  every  pint 
of  oxygen  in  air  there  are  four  pints  of  ni- 
trogen, so  that  the  active  oxygen-atoms  are 
scattered  about,  floating  in  the  sleepy,  inac- 
tive nitrogen. 

It  is  these  oxygen-atoms  which  we  use  up 
when  we  breathe.  If  I  had  put  a  mouse 
under  the  bell-jar,  instead  of  the  phosphor- 
us, the  water  would  have  risen  just  the  same, 


because  the  mouse  would  have  breathed  in 
the  oxygen  and  used  it  up  in  its  body,  join- 
ing it  to  carbon  and  making  bad  gas,  car- 
bonic acid,  which  would  also  melt  in  the 
water,  and  when  all  the  oxygen  was  used, 
the  mouse  would  have  died. 

Do  vou  see  now  how  foolish  it  is  to  live  in 
rooms  that  are  closely  shut  up,  or  to  hide 
your  head  under  the  bedclothes  when  you 
sleep?  You  use  up  all  the  oxygen-atoms, 
and  then  there  are  none  left  for  you  to 
breathe  ;  and  besides  this,  you  send  out  of 
your  mouth  bad  fumes,  though  you  cannot 
see  them,  and  these,  when  you  breathe  them 
in  again,  poison  you  and  make  you  ill. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  If  oxygen  is  so  use- 
ful, why  is  not  the  air  made  entirely  of  it  ? 
But  think  for  a  moment.  If  there  was  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  oxygen,  how  fear- 
fully fast  everything  would  burn  !  Our 
bodies  would  soon  rise  above  fever-heat  from 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  we  should  take  in, 
and  all  fires  and  lights  would  burn  furiously. 
In  fact,  a  flame  once  lighted  would  spread 
so  rapidly  that  no  power  on  earth  could  stop 
it,  and  everything  would  be  destroyed.  So 
the  lazy  nitrogen  is  very  useful  in  keeping 
the  oxygen-atoms  apart ;  and  we  have  time, 
even  when  a  fire  is  very  large  and  powerful, 
to  put  it  out  before  it  has  drawn  in  more 
and  more  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  air. 
Often,  if  you  can  shut  a  fire  into  a  closed 
space,  as  in  a  closely-shut  room  or  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  it  Avill  go  out,  because  it  has  used 
up  all  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 

So,  you  see,  we  shall  be  right  in  picturing 
this  invi.sible  air  all  around  us  as  a  mixture 
of  two  gases.  But  when  we  examine  ordi- 
nary air  very  carefiilly,  we  find  small  quan- 
tities of  other  gases  in  it,  besides  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  First,  there  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  is  the  bad  gas  which  we  give  out  of  our 
mouths  after  we  have  burnt  up  the  oxygen 
with  the  carbon  of  our  bodies  inside  our 
lungs  ;  and  this  carbonic  acid  is  also  given 
out  'from  everything  that  burns.  If  only 
animals  lived  in  the  world,  this  gas  would 
soon  poison  the  air  ;  but  plants  get  hold  of 
it,  and  in  the  sunshine  they  break  it  up  again, 
as  we  shall  see  in  Lecture  VII.,  and  use  up 
the  carbon,  throwing  the  oxygen  back  into 
the  air  for  us  to  u.se.  Secondly,  there  are 
very  small  quantities  of  ammonia  in  the  air, 
or  the  gas  which  almost  chokes  you  in 
smelling-salts,  and  which,  when  liquid,  Ls 
commonly  called  "spirits  of  hartshorn." 
This  ammonia  is  useful  to  plants,  as  we  shall 
see  by  and  by.  Lastly,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  water  in  the  air,  floating  about  as  ini vis- 
ible vapor  or  water-dust,  and  this  we  shall 
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speak  of  in  the  next  lecture.  Still  all  these 
gases  and  vapors  in  the  atmosphere  are  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  the  bulk  of  the  air 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Having  now  learned  what  air  is,  the  next 
question  which  presents  itself  is,  Why  does 
it  stay  round  our  earth  ?  You  will  remem- 
ber we  saw  in  the  first  lecture,  that  all  the 
little  atoms  of  a  gas  are  trying  to  fly  away 
from  each  other ;  so  that  if  I  turn  on  this 
gas-jet  the  atoms  soon  leave  it,  and  reach 
you  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  you 
can  smell  the  gas.  Why,  then,  do  not  all 
the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  fly  away 
from  our  earth  into  space,  and  leave  us  with- 
out any  air ! 

Ah  !  here  you  must  look  for  another  of 
our  invisible  forces.  Have  you  forgotten  our 
giant  force,  ** gravitation,"  which  draws 
things  together  from  a  di.stance?  This  force 
draws  together  the  earth  and  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  and  as  the  earth  is 
very  big  and  heavy,  and  the  atoms  of  air  are 
light  and  easily  moved,  they  are  drawn  down 
to  the  earth  and  held  there  by  gravitation. 
But  for  all  that,  the  atmosphere  does  not 
leave  off  trying  to  fly  away  ;  it  is  always 
pressing  upwards  and  outwards  with  all  its 
might,  while  the  earth  is  doing  its  best  to 
hold  it  down.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that 
near  the  earth,  where  the  pull  downward  is 
very  strong,  the  air-atoms  are  drawn  very 
closely  together,  because  gravitation  gets  the 
best  in  the  struggle.  But  as  we  get  farther 
and  farther  from  the  earth,  the  pull  down- 
ward becomes  weaker,  and  then  the  air- 
atoms  spring  farther  apart,  and  the  air 
becomes  thinner. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  the  air  is  thicker 
or  denser  nearer  the  earth,  is  because  the  up- 
per layers  press  it  down.  If  you  have  a  heap 
of  papers  lying  one  on  top  of  the  other,  you 
know  that  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
will  be  more  closely  pres.sed  together  than 
those  above,  and  just  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  atoms  of  the  air.  Only  there  is 
this  difference;  if  the  papers  have  lain  for 
some  time,  when  you  take  the  top  ones  off, 
the  iinder  ones  remain  close  together.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  air,  because  air  is  elas- 
tic, and  the  atoms  are  always  trying  to  fly 
apart,  so  that  as  soon  as  you  take  away  the 
pressure  they  spring  up  again  as  far  they 
can. 

I  have  here  an  ordinary  pop- gun.  If  I 
push  the  cork  in  very  tight,  and  then  force 
the  piston  slowly  inwards,  I  can  compress 
the  air  a  good  deal.  Now  I  am  forcing  the 
atoms  nearer  and  nearer  together,  but  at  last 
they  rebel  so  strongly  against  being  more 


crowded  that  the  cork  cannot  resist  their 
pressure.  Out  it  flies,  and  the  atoms  spread 
themselves  out  comfortably  again  in  the  air 
all  around  them.  Now,  just  as  I  pressed  the 
air  together  in  the  pop-gun,  so  the  atmos- 
phere high  up  above  the  earth  presses  on 
the  air  below,  and  keeps  the  atoms  closely 
packed  together.  And  in  this  case  the  atoms 
cannot  force  back  the  air  above  them  as  they 
did  the  cork  in  the  pop-gun;  they  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  be  pressed  together. 

Even  a  short  distance  from  the  earth, 
however,  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  the 
air  becomes  lighter,  because  it  has  less  weight 
of  atmosphere  above  it,  and  people  who  go 
up  in  balloons  often  have  great  difficulty  in 
breathing,  because  the  air  is  so  thin  and 
light.  In  1804  a  Frenchman,  named  Gay- 
Lussac,  went  up  four  miles  and  a  half  in  a 
balloon,  and  brought  down  some  air;  and 
he  found  it  was  much  less  heavy  than  the 
same  quantity  of  air  taken  close  down  to  the 
earth,  showing  that  it  was  much  thinner  or 
rarer ^  as  it  is  called  ;**  and  when,  in  1862, 
Mr.  Glaisher  and  Mr.  Coxwell  went  up  five 
miles  and  a  half,  Mr.  Glaisher's  veins  began 
to  swell,  and  his  head  grew  dizzy,  and  he 
fainted.  The  air  was  too  thin  for  him  to 
breathe  enough  in  at  a  time,  and  it  did  not 
press  heavily  enough  on  the  drums  of  his 
ears  and  the  veins  of  his  body.  He  would 
have  died  if  Mr.  Coxwell  had  not  quickly 
let  off  some  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon,  so  that 
it  sank  down  into  denser  air. 

And  now  comes  another  very  interesting 
question.  If  the  air  gets  less  and  less  dense 
as  it  is  farther  from  the  earth,  where  does  it 
stop  altogether  ?  We  cannot  go  up  to  find 
out,  because  we  should  die  long  before  we 
reached  the  limit;  and  for  a  long  time  we 
had  to  guess  about  how  high  the  atmosphere 
probably  was,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
not  to  be  more  than  fifty  miles.  But  lately, 
some  curious  bodies,  which  we  should  have 
never  suspected  would  be  useful  to  us  in  this  . 
way,  have  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere.  These  bodies  are  the 
meteors^  ox  falling  stars. 

Most  people,  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
seen  what  looks  like  a  star  shoot  right  across 
the  sky,  and  disappear.  On  a  clear  starlight 
night  you  may  often  see  one  or  more  of  these 
bright  lights  flash  through  the  air ;  for  one 
falls  on  an  average  every  twenty  minutes, 
and  on  the  nights  of  August  9th  and  No- 
vember 13th  there  are  numbers  in  one  part 

*  100  cubic  inches  near  the  earth  weighed  31  grains, 
while  the  same  quantity  taken  at  four  and  a  half  miles 
up  in  the  air  weighed  only  1 2  grains,  or  two-fifths  of 
the  weight. 
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of  t  he  sky.  These  bodies  are  not  really 
stars  ;  they  are  simply  stones  or  lumps  of 
metal  flying  through  the  air,  and  taking  fire 
by  clashing  against  the  atoms  of  oxygen  in 
it.  There  are  great  numbers  of  these  masses 
moving  round  and  round  the  sun,  and  when 
our  earth  comes  across  their  path,  as  it  does 
especially  in  August  and  November,  they 
dash  with  such  tremendous  force  through 
the  atmosphere  that  they  grow  white-hot, 
and  give  out  light,  and  then  disappear, 
melted  into  vapor.  Every  now  and  then 
one  falls  to  the  earth  before  it  is  all  melted 
away,  and  thus  we  learn  that  these  stones 
contain  tin,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
other  substances. 

It  is  while  these  bodies  are  burning  that 
they  look  to  us  like  falling  stars,  and  when 
we  see  them  we  know  that  they  must  be 
dashing  against  our  atmosphere.  Now  if 
two  people  stand  a  certain  known  distance, 
say  fifty  miles,  apart  on  the  earth,  and  ob- 
serve these  meteors  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  each  see  them  fall,  they  can  calculate 
(by  means  of  the  angle  between  the  two  di- 
rections) how  high  they  are  above  them 
when  they  first  see  them,  and  at  that  moment 
they  must  have  struck  against  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  even  traveled  some  way  through 
it,  to  become  white-hot.  In  this  way  we 
have  learnt  that  meteors  burst  into  light  at 
least  ICO  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  so  the  atmosphere  must  be  more  than 
ICO  miles  high. 

Our  next  question  is  as  to  the  weight  of 
our  aerial  ocean.  You  will  easily  understand 
that  all  this  air  weighing  down  upon  the 
earth  must  be  very  heavy,  even  though  it 
grows  lighter  as  it  ascends.  The  atmosphere 
does,  in  fact,  weigh  down  upon  land  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  as  much  as  if  a  15-pound 
weight  were  put  upon  every  square  inch  of 
land.  This  little  piece  of  linen  paper,  which 
I  am  holding  up,  measures  exactly  a  square 
inch,  and  as  it  lies  on  the  table,  it  is  bearing 
a  weight  of  15  lbs.  on  its  surface.  Bat  how, 
then,  comes  it  that  I  can  lift  it  so  easily  ? 
Why  am  I  not  conscious  of  the  weight  ? 

To  understand  this  you  must  give  all  your 
attention,  for  it  is  important,  and  at  first  not 
very  easy  to  grasp.  You  must  remember, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  air  is  very  heavy 
because  it  is  attracted  to  the  earth,  and  in 
the  second  place,  that  since  air  is  elastic,  all 
the  atoms  of  it  are  pushing  upwards  against 
this  gravitation.  And  so,  at  any  point  in 
air,  as  for  instance  the  place  where  the  paper 
now  is  as  I  hold  it  up,  I  feel  no  pressure, 
because  exactly  as  much  as  gravitation  is 
pulling  the  air  down,  so  much  elasticity  is 


resisting  and  pushing  it  up.  So  the  pressure 
is  equal  upwards  and  downwards,  and  on  all 
sides,  and  I  can  move  the  paper  with  equal 
ease  any  way. 

Even  if  I  lay  the  paper  on  the  table  this 
is  still  true,  because  there  is  always    some 
air  under  it.     If,  however,  I  could  get  the 
air  quite  away  from  one   side  of  the  paper, 
then  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  would 
vshow  itself.   I  can  do  this  by  simply  wetting 
the  paper  and  letting  it  fall  on  the  table, 
and  the  water  will  prevent  any  air  from  get- 
ting under  it.     Now  see !  if  I  try  to  lift  it  by 
the  thread  in  the  middle,  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty, because  the  whole  15  pounds'  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  is  pressing  it  down.      A 
still  better  way  of  making  the  experiment  is 
with  a  piece  of  leather,  such  as   the  boys 
often  amuse  themselves  with  in  the  streets. 
This  piece  of  leather  has  been  well  soaked. 
I  drop  it  on  the  floor,  and  see !  it   requires 
all  my  strength  to  pull  it  up.*     I  now  drop 
it  on  this  stone  weight,  and  so  heavily  is  it 
pressed  down  upon  by  the  atmosphere  that 
I  can  lift  the  weight  without  its' breaking 
away  from  it. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  pick  limpets  off  a 
rock?  'If  so,  you  know  how  tight  they 
cling.  The  limpet  clings  to  the  rock  just  in 
the  same  way  as  this  leather  does  to  the 
stone ;  the  little  animal  exhausts  the  air  in- 
side its  shell,  and  tKen  it  is  pressed  against 
the  rock  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  air 
above. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  how  it  is  that  if 
we  have  a  weight  of  15  pounds  pressing  on 
every  square  inch  of  our  bodies,  it  does  not 
crush  us.  And,  indeed,  it  amounts  on  the 
whole  to  a  weight  of  about  15  tons  upon  the 
body  of  a  grown  man.  It  would  crush  us  if 
it  were  not  that  there  are  gases  and  fluids 
inside  our  bodies  which  press  outwards  and 
balance  the  weight  so  that  we  do  not  feel  it 
at  all.  This  is  why  Mr.  Glaisher's  veins 
swelled  and  he  grew  giddy  in  thin  air.  The 
gases  and  fluids  inside  his  body  were  press- 
ing outwards  as  much  as  when  he  was  below, 
but  the  air  outside  did  not  press  so  heavily, 
and  so  all  the  natural  condition  of  his  body 
was  disturbed. 

I  hope  we  now  realize  how  heavily  the 
air  presses  down  upon  our  earth,  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  understand  how,  being 
elastic,  it  also  presses  upwards ;  and  we  can 

*  In  fastening  the  string  to  the  leather,  the  hole 
must  be  very  small  and  the  knot  as  flat  as  possible, 
and  it  is  even  well  to  put  a  small  piece  of  kid  under 
the  knot.  When  I  first  made  this  experiment,  not 
having  taken  these  precautions,  it  did  not  succeed 
well,  owing  to  air  getting  in  through  the  hole. 
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prove  this  by  a  simple  experiment.  I  fill 
this  tumbler  with  water,  and  keeping  a  piece 
of  card  pressed  firmly  against  it,  I  turn  the 
whole  upside-down.  When  I  now  take  my 
hand  away,  you  would  naturally  expect  the 
card  to  fall,  and  the  water  to  be  spilt.  But 
no  !  the  card  remains  as  if  glued  to  the 
tumbler,  kept  there  entirely  by  the  air  press- 
ing upwards  against  it. 

And  now  we  are  almost  prepared  to  un- 
derstand how  we  can  weigh  the  invisible 
air.     Oue  mpre  experiment  first.     I   have 
here  what  is  called  a  U  tube,  because  it  is 
shaped  like  a  large  U.     I  pour  some  wajer 
in  it  till  it  is  about  half  full,  and  you  will 
notice  that  the   water  stands  at  the  same 
height  in  both  arms  of  the  tube,  because  the 
air  presses  on  both  sides  alike.     Putting  my 
thumb  on  one  end  I  tilt  the  tube  carefully, 
so  as  to  make  the  water  run  up  to  the  end 
of  one  arm,  and  then  turn  it   back  again. 
But  the  water  does  not  now  retura  to  its 
even  position  \  it  remains  up  in  the  arm  on 
which  my  thumb  rests.     Why  is  this  ?     Be- 
cause my  thumb  keeps  back  the  air  from 
pressing  at  that  end,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  rests  on  the  water  at  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  other  tube.  And  so  we  learn 
that  not  only  has  the  atmosphere  real  weight, 
but  we  can  see  the  effects  of  this  weight  by 
making  it  balance  a  column  of  water  or  any 
other  liquid.      In   th§  case  of  the  wetted 
leather  we/^//  the  weight  of  the  air,  here  we 
see  its  effects. 

Now,  when  we  wish  to  see  the  weight  of 
the  air  we  consult  a  barometer^  which  works 
really  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  water  in 
this  tube.  An  ordinary  upright  barometer 
is  simply  a  straight  tube  of  glass  filled  with 
mercury  or  qnicksilver,  and  turned  upside 
down  in  a  small  cup  of  mercury.  The  tube 
is  a  little  more  than  30  inches  long,  and 
though  it  is  quite  full  of  mercury  before  it  is 
turned  up,  yet  directly  it  stands  in  the  cup 
the  mercury  falls  till  there  is  a  height  of 
about  30  inches  between  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cup,  and  that  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube.  As  it  falls  it  leaves  an  empty 
space  above  the  mercury,  which  is  called  a 
vacuum^  because  it  has  no  air  in  it.  Now, 
the  mercury  is  nnder  the  same  conditions  as 
the  water  was  in  the^  U  tube  ;  there  is  no 
pressure  upon  it  at  the  top  where  the  vacuum 
exists,  while  there  is  a  pressure  of  15  lbs. 
upon  it  in  the  bowl,  and  therefore  it  remains 
held  up  in  the  tube. 

But  why  will  it  not  remain  more  than  30 
inches  high  in  the  tube?  You  must  remem- 
ber it  is  only  kept  up  in  the  tube  at  all  by 
the  air  which  presses  on  the  mercury  in  the 


cup.  And  that  column  of  mercury  now  bal- 
ances the  pressure  of  the  air  outside,  and 
presses  down  on  the  mercury  in  the  cup  at 
its  mouth  just  as  much  as  the  air  does  on  the 
rest.  So  this  cup  and  tube  act  exactly  like 
a  pair  of  scales.  The  air  outside  is  the  thing 
to  be  weighed  at  one  end  as  it  presses  on  the 
mercury,  the  column  answers  to  the  leaden 
weight  at  the  other  end  which  tells  you  how 
heavy  the  air  is.  Now  if  the  bore  of  this 
tube  is  made  an  inch  square,  then  the  30 
inches  of  mercury  in  it  weigh  exactly  15  lbs. 
and  so  we  know  that  the  weight  of  the  air  is 
15  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch ;  but  if  the 
hore  of  the  tube  is  only  half  a  square  inch, 
and  therefore  the  30  inches  of  mercury  only 
weigh  73.^  lbs.  instead  of  15  lbs.,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  will  also  be  halved, 
because  it  will  only  act  upon  half  a  square 
inch  of  surface,  and  for  this  reason  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury whether  the  tube  be  broad  or  narrow. 

But  now  suppose  the  atmosphere  grows 
lighter,  as  it  does  when  it  has  much  vapor  in 
it.  The  barometer  will  show  this  at  once, 
because  there  will  be  less  weight  on  the  mer- 
cury in  the  cup,  therefore  it  will  not  push 
the  mercury  so  high  up  in  the  tube.  In  other 
words,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  fall. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  day  the  air  is  so 
much  lighter  that  it  presses  down  only  with 
a  weight  of  14^^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  in- 
stead of  15  lbs.  Then  the  mercury  would 
fall  to  29  inches,  because  each  inch  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  half  a  pound.  Now,  when 
the  air  is  damp  and  very  full  of  water- vapor  it 
is  much  lighter,  so  when  the  barometer  falls 
we  expect  rain.  Sometimes,  however,  other 
causes  make  the  air  light,  and  then,  although 
the  barometer  is  low,  no  rain  comes. 

Again,  if  the  air  become  heavier  the  mer- 
cury is  pushed  up  above  30  to  31  inches,  and 
in  this  way  we  are  able  to  weigh  the  invisi- 
ble air- ocean  all  over  the  world,  and  tell 
when  it  grows  lighter  or  heavier.  This,  then, 
is  the  secret  of  the  barometer.  We  cannot 
speak  of  the  thermometer  to-day,  but  I  should 
like  to  warn  you  in  passing  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  weight  of  the  air,  but  only 
with  heat,  and  acts  in  quite  a  different  way. 

And  now  we  have  been  so  long  hunting 
out,  testing  and  weighing  our  aerial  ocean, 
that  scarcely  any  time  is  left  us  to  speak  of 
its  movements  or  the  pleasant  breezes  which 
it  makes  for  us  in  our  country  walks.  Did 
you  ever  try  to  run  races  on  a  very  windy 
day  ?  Ah  !  then  you  feel  the  air  strongly 
enough  \  how  it  beats  against  your  face  and 
chest,  and  blows  down  your  throat  so  as  to 
take  your  breath  away ;  and  what  hard  work 
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it  is  to  struggle  against  it !  Stop  for  a  mo- 
ment and  rest,  and  ask  yourself,  what  is  the 
wind?  Whv  does  it  blow  sometimes  one 
way  and  sometimes  another,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all  ? 

Wind  is  nothing  more  than  air  moving 
across  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  as  it 
passes  along  bends  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
beats  against  the  houses,  pushes  tlie  ships 
along  by  their  sails,  turns  the  windmill,  car- 
ries off  the  smoke  from  cities,  whistles 
through  the  keyhole,  and  moans  as  it  rushes 
down  the  valley.  What  makes  the  air  retit- 
less  ?  why  should  it  not  lie  still  all  round  the 
earth  ? 

It  is  restless  because,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, its  atoms  are  kept  pressed  together  near 
the  earth  by  the  weight  of  the  air  above,  and 
they  take  every  opportunity,  when  they  can 
find  more  room,  to  spread  out  violently  and 
rush  into  the  vacant  space,  and  this  rush  we 
call  a  wind. 

Imagine  a  great  number  of  active  school- 
boys all  crowded  into  a  room  till  they  can 
scarcely  move  their  arms  and  legs  for  the 
crush,  and  then  suppose  all  at  once  a  large 
door  is  opened.  Will  they  not  all  come 
tumbling  out  pell-mell,  one  over  the  other^ 
into  the  hall  beyond,  so  that  if  you  stood  in 
their  way  you  would  most  likely  be  knocked 
down?  Well,  just  this  happens  to  the  air- 
atoms  ;  when  they  find  a  space  before  them 
into  which  they  can  rush,  they  come  on  hel- 
ter-skelter, with  such  force  that  you  have 
great  difficulty  in  standing  against  them,  and 
catch  hold  of  something  to  support  you  for 
fear  you  should  be  blown  down. 

But  how  come  they  to  find  any  empty 
space  to  receive  them?  To  answer  this  we 
must  go  back  again  to  our  little  active  invisi- 
ble fairies  the  sunbeams.  When  the  sun- waves 
come  pouring  down  upon  the  earth  they  pass 
through  the  air  almost  without  heating  it. 
But  not  so  with  the  ground ;  there  they  pass 
down  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  are 
thrown  back  again.  And  when  these  sun- 
waves  come  quivering  back,  they  force  the 
atoms  of  the  air  near  the  earth  apart  and 
make  it  lighter ;  so  that  the  air  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  heated  ground  becomes  less 
heavy  than  the  air  above  it,  and  rises  just  as 
a  cork  rises  in  water.  You  know  that  hot 
air  rises  in  the  chimney ;  for  if  you  put  a 
piece  of  lighted  paper  on  the  fire  it  is  carried 
up  by  the  draught  of  air,  often  even  before 
it  can  ignite.  Now  just  as  the  hot  air  rises 
from  the  fire,  so  it  rises  from  the  heated 
ground  up  into  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. And  as  it  rises  it  leaves  only  thin 
air  behind  it,  and  this  cannot  resist  the  strong 


cold  air  whose  atoms  are  struggling  to  get 
free,  and  they  rush  in  and  fill  the  space. 

One  of  the  simplest  examples  of  wind  is  to 
be  found  at  the  seaside.     There  in  the   day- 
time the  land  gets  hot  under  the  sunshine, 
and  heats  the  air,  making  it  grow  light  and 
rise.     Meanwhile,  the  sunshine  on  the  water 
goes  down  deeper,  and  so  does  not  send  back 
so  many   heat-waves    into  the  air;    conse- 
quently the  air  on  the  top  of  the  water  is 
cooler  and  heavier,  and  it  rushes  in  from 
over  the  sea  to  fill  up  the  space  on  the  shore 
left  by  the  warm  air  as  it  rises.     This  is  why 
the  seaside  is  so  pleasant  in  hot  weather. 
During  the  daytime  a  light  sea  breeze  nearly 
always  sets  in  from  the  sea  to  the  land. 

When  night  comes,  however,  then  the  land 
loses  its  heat  very  quickly,  because  it  has  not 
stored  it  up,  and  the  land  air  grows  cold ;  but 
the  sea,  which  has  been  hoarding  the  sun 
waves  down  in  its  depths,  now  gives  them 
up  to  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  the  sea 
air  becomes  warm  and  rises.  P'or  this  reason 
it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  cold  air  from  the 
land  to  spread  over  the  sea,  and  you  have  a 
land  breeze  blowing  off  the  shore. 

Again,  the  reason  why  there  are  such 
steady  winds,  called  the  trade  windSj  blow- 
ing towards  the  equator,  is  that  the  sun  Ls 
very  hot  at  the  equator,  and  hot  air  is  always 
rising  there  and  making  room  for  colder  air 
to  rush  in.  We  have  not  time  to  travel  far- 
ther with  the  moving  &ir,  though  its  journeys 
are  extremely  interesting;  but  if,  when  you 
read  about  the  trade  and  other  winds,  you 
will  always  picture  to  yourselves  warm  air 
made  light  by  heat  rising  up  into  space  and 
cold  air  expanding  and  rushing  in  to  fill  its 
place,  I  can  promise  you  that  you  will  not 
find  the  study  of  aerial  currents  so  dry  as 
many  people  imagine  it  to  be. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  some  picture  of 
our  aerial  ocean.  We  can  imagine  the  active 
atoms  of  oxygen  floating  in  the  sluggish  ni- 
trogen, and  being  used  up  in  every  candle- 
flame,  gas-jet  and  fire,  and  in  the  breath  of 
all  living  beings;  and  coming  out  again  tied 
fast  to  atoms  of  carbon  and  making  carbonic 
acid.  Then  we  can  turn  to  trees  and  plants, 
and  see  them  tearing  these  two  apart  again, 
holding  the  carbon  fast  and  sending  the  in- 
visible atoms  of  oxygen  bounding  back  again 
into  the  air,  ready  to  recommence  work.  We 
can  picture  all  these  air-atoms,  whether  of 
oxygen  or  nitrogen,  packed  close  together  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  lying  gradually 
and  gradually  farther  apart,  as  they  have  less 
weight  above  them,  till  they  becomes©  scat- 
tered that  we  can  only  detect  them  as  they 
rub  against  the  flying  meteors  which  flash 
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into  light.     We  can  feel  this  great  weight  of 
air  pressing  the  limpet  on  to  the  rock ;  and 
>ve  can  see  it  pressing  up  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  and  so  enabling  us  to  measure  its 
weight.     Lastly,  every  breath  of  wind  that 
blows  past  us  tells  us  how  this  aerial  ocean  is 
always  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;    and  if  we  think  for  a  moment  how 
much  bad  air  and  bad  matter  it  must  carry 
away,  as  it  goes  from  crowded  cities  to  be 
purified  in  the  country,  we  can  see  how,  in 
this  one  way  alone,  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  us. 
Yet  even  now  we  have  not  mentioned  many 
of  the  beauties  of  our  atmosphere.     It  is  the 
tiny  particles  floating  in  the  air  which  scat- 
ter the  light  of  the  sun  so  that  it  spreads  over 
the  whole  country,  and  into  shady  places. 
The  sun's  rays  always  travel  straight  forward; 
and  in  the  moon,  where  there  is  no  atmo- 
sphere, there  is  no  light  anywhere  except 
just  where  the  rays  fall.     But  on  our  earth, 
the  sun- waves  hit  against  the  myriads  of  par- 
ticles in  the  air  and  glide  off  them  into  the 
corners  of  the  room  or  the  recesses  of  ashady 
lane,  and  so  we  have  light  spread  before  us 
wherever  we  walk  in  the  daytime,  instead  of 
those  deep  black  shadows  which  we  can  see 
through  a  telescope  on  the  face  of  the  moon. 
Again,  it  is  electricity  playing  in  the  air- 
atoms  which  gives  us  the  beautiful  lightning 
and  the  grand  aurora  boreal  is,  and  even  the 
twinkling  of  the  stars  is  produced  entirely  by 
minute  changes  in  the  air.     If  it  were  not 
for  our  aerial  ocean  the  stars  would  stare  at 
us  sternly,  instead  of  smiling  with  the  pleas- 
ant   twinkle-twinkle    which    we    have    all 
learned  to  love  as  little  children. 

All  these  questions,  however,  we  must 
leave  for  the  present;  only  I  hope  you  will 
be  eager  to  read  about  them  wherever  you 
can,  and  open  your  eyes  to  learn  their 
secrets.  For  the  present  we  must  be  content 
if  we  can  even  picture  this  wonderful  ocean 
of  gas  spread  round  our  earth,  and  some  of 
the  work  it  does  for  us. 

We  said  in  the  last  lecture  that  without  the 
sunbeams  the  earth  would  be  cold,  dark,  and 
frost-ridden.  With  sunbeams,  but  without 
air,  it  would  indeed  have  burning  heat,  side 
by  side  with  darkness  and  ice,  but  it  could 
have  no  soft  light.  Our  planet  might  look 
beautiful  to  others,  as  the  moon  does  to  us, 
but  it  could  have  comparatively  few  beauties 
of  its  own.-  With  the  sunbeams  and  the  air, 
we  see  it  has  much  to  make  it  beautiful.  But 
a  third  worker  is  wanted  before  our  planet 
can  revel  in  activity  and  life.  This  worker 
is  water ;  and  in  the  next  lecture  we  shall 
learn  something  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  "  drops  of  water"  on  their  travels. 
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IN  our  last  we  emphasized  the  importance 
of  training  children  to  good  habits  in 
reading,  and  to  love  good  reading.  If  such 
training  is  important  in  the  case  of  pupils, 
it  as  an  imperative  necessity  as  a  teacher's 
qualification.  Hence  any  examination  for 
teachers'  certificates  which  disregards  this 
fact  i?  faulty.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  as- 
certain just  what  are  the  reading  habits  ot 
an  applicant,  but  much  information  may  be 
gained  by  such  questions  as  these : 

What  works  on  teaching  have  you  read  or 
studied  ?  What  educational  journals  do  you 
take  and  read  ?  What  magazines  and  news- 
papers do  you  habitually  read?  Name  four 
miscellaneous  books  you  have  read  during 
the  past  year,  and  give  names  of  authors. 
Name  four  histories  or  biographies.  Name 
^\t  noted  prose  writers  of  America;  tell 
whether  they  are  living  or  dead,  and  name 
the  principal  work  of  each.  Name  five 
poets ;  five  writers  on  education  either  Amer- 
ican or  foreign.  Name  five  leading  edu- 
cators of  America;  also  ^s^  of  any  other 
country. 

These  have  been  among  my  standing  gen- 
eral questions  for  years,  and  the  result  is 
something  wonderful,  if  not  appalling.  I 
have  noted  down  some  of  the  replies,  and 
they  furnish  the  best  possible  proof  that  a 
reform  is  needed  in  the  direction  of  teach- 
ers' reading. 

Reading  over  these  replies  in  cool  blood, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  ever 
could  have  been  given  by  young  men  and 
women  who  have  grown  up  in  enlightened 
America,  and  who  think  themselves  qualified 
to  teach ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  every  one,  and  I  have  the  originals 
of  most  of  them  now  on  file  in  my  office. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  believe  Knox 
county  is  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  her 
neighbors,  and  that  each  of  our  counties 
can  probably  show  as  bad  a  record,  if 
superintendents  will  investigate  the  matter 
and  record  the  results.  This  mass  of  ignor- 
ance, if  it  can  manage  to  push  its  way  into 
our  public  schools,  is  enough  to  weigh  them 
down  into  the  dust.  For,  *'  as  a  man  think- 
eth,  so  is  he.''  And  as  a  man  readeth,  so  in 
large  measure  does  he  think.  As  he  thinks 
so  will  he  teach;  if  his  reading  is  limited, 
his  thinking  is  narrow,  and  his  teaching  is 
bigoted  and  erroneous. 

When  I  commenced  noting  down  these 
answers,  it  was  simply  for  the  fun  we  had 
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laughing  at  the  blunders ;  but  soon  their  sad 
significance  drove  away  all  thought  of  fun, 
and  for  years  I  have  noted  them  down,  to 
study  the  relation  of  the  question  of  read- 
ing to  a  person's  qualifications  as  a  teacher. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  conclusions : 

That  the  character  of  an  applicant's  read- 
ing determines  or  at  least  coincides  with  his 
ability  to  pass  examination  in  the  branches 
required  by  the  school  law.  I  leave  you  to 
decide  whtethcr  this  is  a  case  of  ^^  cum  hoc. 
ergo  propter  he  "  or  not,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
those  whose  reading  seems  confined  to  par- 
tisan newspapers  and  sensational  novels 
almost  invariably  fail  to  pass  examination  in 
history,  geography,  and  spelling. 

Only  last  week  a  young  gentleman,  who 
g.ive  as  the  educational  journals  which  he 
read,  the  CI  icago  Tinted  and  the  New  York 
World,  and  who  seems  never  to  have  read 
any  books,  told  me  that  **  John  Hancock 
was  a  greit  general,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Getty  burg.  He  was  the  only  one  that 
gained  ;;  great  victory."  His  sister,  whose 
readinrc  seems  to  be  co-extensive  with  his 
own,  tells  us  that  **John  Hancock,  he  is 
our  president."  She  also  gives  this  aston- 
ishii^g  bit  of  information  :  **  Balboa  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  discovered  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean;  he  named  it  the  South  Sea  be- 
cause it  was  so  free  from  storms.  He  was  a 
Spanish  enthusiasm^  looking  for  the  fabled 
fountain  of  immortal  youth." 

These  two  and  their  friends  doubtless 
think  it  very  hard  that  I  remand  them  to 
the  shades  of  private  life,  especially  as 
one  of  them  stands  90  in  arithmetic.  But 
every  judicious  parent  and  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust  the  training  of 
undeveloped  minds  to  those  whose  own 
minds  are  in  such  chaotic  confusion.  Just 
think  of  this  jumble :  Darien  and  Suez — 
South  Sea  because  Pacific — Balboa  and 
Ponce  de  Leon !  "Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace,  defend  us!  " 

Among  living  American  prose  writers,  we 
find  here  enumerated  Spencer,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  "etc.  The 
enumerators  give  us  such  "news"  as  this: 
"Hudson  invented  the  Fulton  steemboat." 
"  Senator  David  Davis  represents  Utah,  and 
has  six  wives. "  "There  were  three  kinds 
of  government  in  the  Colonies  befoie  the 
Revolution,,  Kingdom,  Empire,  and  Repub- 
lic." "  The  colonists  came  of  best  at  New 
York,  the  dutch  paid  the  English  J 25  for 
the  sight."  The  spelling,  punctuation  and 
capitalization  are  exactly  copied.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  following:  "A  Lincoln  dide 
April  19  he  was  berried  at  Spring  field  111 


over  the  same  roote  in  which  he  went  to 
Washington.  The  cares  were  Draj>ed  in 
black,  the  principil  buildings  ever  person 
wore  badge  of  mourning." 

The    questions    concerning    educational 
books  and  papers,  and  concerning  educators, 
trouble  these  would-be  teachers  very  much. 
Time  and  again  comes  the  answer:  **  I  take 
no   educational  journal;    never   read     any 
book  on  teaching ; ' '  and  they  sit  in  helpless 
amazement  when  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tions concerning  educators.      "What   does 
this  question  mean?"   asked  one  of  these 
innocents    last    Saturday.     In.   replying    I 
most  unfortunately  made  the  remark,  "  What 
would  you  think  of  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  who  could  not  name    four 
prominent  lawyers,  or  writers  upon  law,  in 
the  United  States?"     Imagine  my  horror 
on  examining  her  papers  to  find  this  state- 
ment:  "  I  can't  remember  any  great  edu- 
cators of  America,  but  can  give  some  law- 
yers, Schoville,  who  sentenced  the  assassin 
who  murdered  our  President."     This  lady 
gave  "  Mary  J.  Homes"  as  the  leading  prose 
writer  of  America. 

A  young  lady  came  last  Saturday  to  take 
the  examination — as  she  said,  "just  to  see 
Jiow  you  do  things,"  as  she  has  a  school  en- 
gaged in  a  neighboring  county — ^and  who 
gave  the  usual  "not  any  "  answer  in  regard 
to  professional  and  standard  books  read — 
gave  also  this  information:  "The  Suez 
canal  is  between  North  and  South  America, 
its  importance  is  to  import  and  export  be- 
tween the  two  countries."  She  also  told 
us  that  "the  third  reader  class  should  be 
learned  language  orally  at  each  time  of 
reading."  I  don't  claim  to  be  more  gen- 
erous than  common  people,  but  I  freely  re- 
linquish that  teacher  to  my  brother  superin- 
tendents without  a  murmur. 

The  second  conclusion  reached  is,  that,  if 
applicants  whose  reading  is  limited  do  pass 
examination  and  secure  a  school,  they  sel- 
dom make  a  success  of  teaching.  Their 
teaching  has  too  much  of  the  "letter  that 
killeth,"and  too  little  of  the  "spirit  that 
maketh  alive."  From  this  class  come  the 
"verbatim  teachers,"  those  whose  delight 
is  in  classes  who  repeat  glibly  whole  pages 
of  the  text-book,  albeit  it  may  be  with 
greater  fidelity  to  sound  than  sense. 

We  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  first  conclu- 
sion that  we  have  not  room  to  devote  to  the 
second;  but  we  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  school  officers  and  parents  who 
prefer  to  have  their  children  trained  to 
thinking  rather  than  to   parrot-like  recita- 
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LIVES  OF  GREAT  MEN  ALL  REMIND  US. 
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THE  near  approach  of  the  bi-centennial 
of  the  Welcome's  arrival  in  Delaware 
Bay,  and  the  appearance  of  *' The  Quaker 
King"  at  Chester,  naturally  arouses  our 
curiosity  to  know  more  of  '*  the  people 
«:alled  Quakers/'  who  first  colonized  "the 
Keystone  State/'  and  especially  of  him 
who  was  facile princeps  among  them  all. 

This  curiosity  is  the  more  rational  because 
so  little  is  he  known  that  a  famous  English 
historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  speaks 
of  him  as  ''rather  a  mythical  than  an  his- 
torical person/'  and  yet,  so  great  is  he 
^*as  a  legislator"  that  he  "deserves  immor- 
tal thanks  from  the  whole  world."  This  is 
our  excuse  for  presenting  a  sketch  of  him 
to  the  readers  of  The  Journal,  whose  motto 
— selected  by  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes  for 
the  title-page  of  its  first  volume — is  one  of 
his  many  maxims  of  practical  wisdom: 
"That  which  makes  a  good  constitution 
must  keep  it,  viz. :  Men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue — qualities  that,  because  they  descend 
not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  care- 
fully propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of 
youth." 

The  Penns  are  most  probably  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  in  the  lan- 
guage of"  which  country  the  name  signifies 
head;  they  afterwards  resided,  for  some  ^v^ 
hundred  years,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
the  names  Penn's  Dale,  Penn's  House, 
Penn's  Wood,  bear  lasting  testimony  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
A  tombstone  in  the  church  at  Penn's  Lodge 
records  the  death  there,  in  1591,  of  a  Wil- 
liam Penn,  whose  son  Giles,  an  English 
sea  captain  and  sometime  consul  for  P3ng- 
land  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

William  Penn's  father  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  Vice  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  a 
distinguished  commander  in  the  British 
navy.  He  served  in  the  wars  which  Eng- 
land carried  on  against  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth— as  the  government  was  called  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  from  the  execution  of 
Charles  1.  to  the  Restoration — and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  H.,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  as  a  reward  for 
meritorious  services.  He  had  also  sat  in 
parliament,  and  was  encouraged  to  expect 
a  peerage.     His  position  in   the  navy,  of 


which  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II,  was  Lord  High  Admiral,  gave  him  great 
influence  at  court,  of  which  his  greater  son 
freely  availed  himself. 

He  had  married,  in  early  life,  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  John  Jasper,  a  merchant  of 
Rotterdam,  of  whom  little  is  known,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  she  probably 
transmitted  to  her  son  those  traits  of  mind 
and  heart  which  so  greatly  distinguished 
him.  It  is  known  that  he  was  attached  to 
her  with  an  ardent  and  grateful  afi*ection. 
She  seems  to  have  been  fervently  pious,  and 
to  have  carefully  instilled  into  his  tender 
mind  principles  of  justice  and  piety,  on 
which  account  she  also  understood  him  far 
better  than  did  his  father,  and  the  thought 
of  condemning  him  for  obeying  what  he 
regarded  as  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
never  seems  to  have  entered  her  mind. 

The  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  born  in 
the  parish  called  St.  Catharine's,  near  "the 
Tower  of  London,  October  14,  1644.  He 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  free  grammar 
school,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  home, 
where  he  displayed  promising  abilities,  and 
received  some  of  those  religious  impressions 
by  means  of  which  his  youth  was  preserved 
in  its  purity,  and  pious  desires  were  awak- 
ened in  his  mind.  It  was  here,  while  in  his 
eleventh  year,  that  being  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  was  suddenly  surprised  with  an  in- 
ward comfort  and,  a.s  he  thought,  an  external 
glory  in  the  room,  which  gave  rise  to  re- 
ligious emotions  during  which  he  had  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  that  the  soul  of  man  was  capable  of  en- 
joying communion  with  him.  "He  be- 
lieved also  that  the  seal  of  Divinity  had  been 
put  upon  him  at  this  moment,  or  that  he  had 
been  awakened  or  called  to  a  holy  life." 

Remarkable  from  his  earliest  youth  for 
an  amiable  and  excellent  disposition,  docile 
and  uncommonly  apt,  with  that  harmonious 
union  of  faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  is  often  described  as  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  him  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
well  prepared  for  the  University  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Christ 
Church  College.  Here  he  advanced  rapidly 
in  learning,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  those  students  who  were  most  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  virtue,  among  whom 
was  John  Locke,  the  distinguished  metaphy- 
sician. With  this  devotion  to  learning  and 
love  of  virtue  was  united  great  delight  in 
manly  sports  and  athletic  excercises. 

And  now,  after  he  had  been  about  three 
years  at  the  University,  William  Penn  be- 
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came  the  subject  of  religious  impressions 
which  determined  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  and  were  followed  by  consequences 
the  most  far-reaching  and  important. 
Prompted  by  curiosity  or  religious  zeal,  or 
in  other  words  directed  by  an  over-ruling 
Providence  who  controls  in  human  affairs, 
he  attended  a  Quaker  meeting,  in  which 
Thomas  Lee,  a  man  of  extraordinary  elo- 
^  quence,  so  effectively  impressed  his  mind  as 
to  give  his  whole  life  a  serious  and  decidedly 
religious  turn.  Though  in  the  heyday  of 
youth,  and,  as  the  son  of  an  exalted  and 
royally-favored  courtier,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  most  splendid  career,  yet,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  majority  of  those  called 
Christians  were  far  removed  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  of  Christianity,  he 
resolved,  for  himself,  to  lead  a  godly  life. 
He  withdrew  from  the  services  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  which  he  regarded  a5  vain 
ceremonies  and  empty  forms,  and  with 
other  like-minded  students  organized  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation.  A 
fine  imposed  on  them  by  the  authorities  of 
the  college  for  non-conformity,  quickened 
his  zeal  to  such  an  extent  that  he  refused  to 
wear  the  surplice  required  by  ordinance  of 
Charles  II. ,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled. 

Trying  indeed  was  the  ordeal  which 
awaited  him  at  home ;  for  his  father,  seeing 
his  fondest  hopes  disappointed  by  what  he 
could  not  but  consider  his  son's  perversity, 
was  so  enraged  by  his  serious  deportment, 
that,  having  in  vain  tried  persuasion  and 
threats ;  and,  even  blows  proving  ineffectual, 
he  finally  drove  him  from  the  parental  roof. 
This  state  of  affairs  did  not,  however,  con- 
tinue. Through  his  mother's  mediation, 
William  was  soon  allowed  to  return  home, 
and  his  father,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
call his  son  by  authority  and  severity  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  reason  and  common 
sense,  resolved  to  try  what  effect  worldly 
pleasure  might  have  upon  him.  He  there- 
fore sent  him  abroad  in  company  with  some 
persons  of  rank,  who  were  about  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  continent.  Dissipation,  the 
gay  society  of  the  gayest  of  Euroi)ean  courts, 
were  to  bring  about  what  threats,  and  blows, 
and  exile  from  home  had  failed  to  do. 

Residing  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  then 
for  a  longer  period  in  Saumur,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  conversation  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  learned  Moses  Amyrault,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  the  most  eminent 
Calvinistic  divine  in  France  (who  dared  to 
say,  **I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  also 
before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed,*') 
he  lacquired  great  proficiency  in  the   lan- 


guage,  and,    what   his   father   prized     still 
more    highly,    that   polish   of  manner    for 
which  the  French  are  distinguished-      On 
returning  from  Turin,  whither  he  had   gone 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  when  recalled,  in  1 664, 
by  a  letter  from  the  Admiral,  who  was  again 
under  orders  for  active  service  in  the  navy, 
he  could  truthfully  be  described  as  '*a  most 
modish  (fashionable)  person,  grown  quite  a 
fine  gentleman."     His  associations  abroad 
seem,  in  some  measure,  to  have  worn  off  the 
serious  demeanor  so  displeasing  to  his  father, 
and   their   reconciliation   appears  to    have 
been  entirely  cordial,  for  in  writing  to  him 
afterwards,  he  uses  the  following  language 
of  affection:     **As  I  never  knew  what     a 
father  was  till  I  had  wisdom  enough  to  prize 
him,  so  J  can  safely  say  that  now,  of  all 
times,  your  concerns  are  most  dear  to  me." 
By  his  father\s  advice,  he  now  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  when  the  plague 
visiting   I^ondon   obliged   him   to  susi>end 
his  studies  and  probably  revived  his  early 
religious  impressions.     The   change   in  his 
demeanor — since  his  natural  disposition  was 
lively  and  social,  his  accomplishments  such 
as  to  render  his  society  attractive,  and  the 
opportunities  for  their  manifestations  abun- 
dant— was  quickly  noticed   by  his  father, 
who  again  resorted  to  his  former  tactics, 
and  sent  him,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  then,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  presided  over  a  vice- 
regal court  of  great  gayety  and  splendor. 
During  his  residence  here  he  participated 
in    the  quelling  of   a  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  in   the   garrison  at   Carrickfergus, 
which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  courage  and  valor  so  great,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  arms  so 
thorough,  as  to  win  the  applause  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  induce  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to 
offer  him  a  captaincy,  as  appears  from  the 
following  letter : 

DUKE  OF  ORMOND  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Sir: — Remembering  that  formerly  you  had 
made  a  motion  for  the  giving  up  your  company 
of  foot  here  to  your  son,  and  observing  his  for- 
wardness* on  the  occasion  of  his  repressing  the 
late  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  in  this  garrison, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
willing  to  place  the  command  of  that  company 
in  him,  and  desire  you  to  send  a  resignation  for 
that  purpose,  and  so  I  remain  your  affectionate 
servant,  Ormond. 

Carrie kfergiis,  2gthf  May  1666. 

William,  too,   having  probably  suffered 


*"  Forwardness"   is  here  evidently  used  in  the 
sense  of  bravery. 
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the  gay  circle  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
so  far  to  obliterate  his  former  serious  im- 
pressions that  he  began  to  fix  his  affections 
upon  worldly  glory,  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  distinction  of  a  military  post,  with 
the  flattering  title  of  Captain  Penn.  But 
that  ' '  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way'  *  was 
never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  Admiral 
Penn's  refusal  to  open  the  way  to  martial 
glory  to  his  only  son  William.  He  who 
had  expelled  his  son  from  home  because  of 
his  religious  demeanor  and  conscientious 
scruples,  who  had  sent  him  abroad  the  more 
effectually  to  expose  him  to  worldly  tempta- 
tions, now  writes  the  following  letter  : 

July  17  th,  1666. 
Son  William: — I  have  received  two  or  three 
letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  any  to  you.  Be- 
sides my  former  advice  I  can  say  nothing  but 
advise  sobriety  and  all  those  things  that  will 
speak  you  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  which 
prudence  may  make  to  have  the  best  consis- 
tency. As  to  the  tender  made  by'his  grace,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  concerning  the  fort  at  Kinsale, 
I  wish  your  youthful  desires  may  not  outrun 
your  discretion.  His  grace  may,  for  a. time, 
dispense  with  my  abserice — yours  he  will  not, 
for  so  he  told  me.  God  bless,  direct  and  protect* 
you.  Your  affectionate  father, 

W.  Penn. 

Thus,  happily  for  the  world,  the  ambitious 
aspirations  of  young  Penn  were  frustrated, 
and  he  was  destined  by  Divine  Providence 
to  a  far  nobler  post  and  a  wider  and  more 
glorious  field  of  service. 

About  this  time  was  painted  the  famous 
portrait  of  William  Penn,  now  on  the  walls 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  It  represents  him  as  dressed 
in  the  military  costume  usually  appropriated 
to  the  high-born  cavalier,  and  well  adapted 
to  express  the  rank  he  held  in  society, as  well  as 
the  hopes  he  then  cherished  of  martial  dis- 
tinction. The  features  are  full  and  beauti- 
fully moulded,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  engraving  of  this  portrait  which  ap- 
pears on  the  first  page  of  these  sketches. 
The  countenance  combines  energy  and  sweet- 
ness happily  blended,  and  we  read  in  that 
calm  and  earnest  expression  the  index  of  a 
mind  formed  for  high  designs  and  noble 
achievements.  It  is  a  face  that  has  a  future, 
and  one  of  the  rarest  pictured  faces  we  have 
everseen — one  that  could  grow  to  that  which 
is  given  on  a  succeeding  page,  said  to  have 
been  painted  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years, 
but  never  to  certain  caricatures  that  have  so 
long  passed  current  as  *' William  Penn." 

Such  was  William  Penn  when  his  father 
entrusted  to  him  the  management  of  his  es- 
tates in  Ireland  near  the  city  of  Cork ;  and 


*'  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Lord  visited*' 
him  ''with  a  certain  sound  evidence  and  tes- 
timony of  his  Eternal  Word,  through  one  of 
those  the  world  calls  Quakers,"  namely, 
Thomas  Lee."  The  eloquent  apostle  took 
for  his  text  ''There  is  a  faith  that  overcomes 
the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  over- 
come by  the  world."  The  topic  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  Penn*s  situation.  Possessed 
by  nature  of  strong  religious  instincts,  but  at 
the  same  time  docile  and  affectionate,  he 
had  hitherto  oscillated  between  two  duties 
— duty  to  God  and  duty  to  his  father. 

On  the  one  side  his  filial  affection,  the 
example  of  his  brilliant  friends,  wordly  am- 
bition— never  quite  a  stranger  to  the  soul  of 
man — ^all  pleaded  powerfully  in  favor  of  his 
father's  views.  On  the  other,  there  were 
only  the  low  whisperings  of  his  own  heart. 
But  the  crisis  had  come  at  last.  From  that 
night  he  was  a  Quaker  at  heart.  Well  did 
he  know  that  by  joining  the  despised  and 
persecuted  sect,  he  was  entering  upon  a 
path  of  thorns — that  cruel  persecution  and 
bitter  scorn,  if  not  martyrdom,  awaited  him ; 
but  he  also  knew  that  "  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man." 

Only  nine  years  before,  -a  Quakeress  was 
whipped  with  twenty  stripes  for  presuming 
to  preach  against  persecution  in  Massachu- 
setts. This  was  the  time  when  the  Puritans 
of  New  England,  not  content  with  fining 
them,  bored  the  tongues  of  Quakers  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  cut  off  their  ears,  and  finally 
executed  those  who  returned  after  having 

been  banished  on  pain  of  death. 

^ 

The  wise  man  is  equal,  ready,  but  hot  of- 
ficious; cautious,  but  not  cunning;  judi- 
cious, but  not  crafty ;  has  in  everything  an 
eye  to  sure  footing ;  he  offends  nobody,  nor  is 
easily  offended ;  and  is  always  willing  to  com- 
pound for  wrongs,  if  not  forgive  them.  He 
is  never  captious,  nor  critical ;  hates  banter 
and  jests ;  he  may  be  pleasant,  but  not  light ; 
he  never  deals  but  in  substantial  ware,:and 
leaves  the  rest  for  the  toy-pates  (or  shops) 
of  the  world ;  which  are  so  far  from  being 
his  business,  that  they  are  not  so  much  as 
his  diversion.  He  is  always  for  some  solid 
good,  civil  or  moral :  as  to  make  his  country 
more  virtuous,  preserve  her  peace  and  liberty, 
employ  her  poor,  improve  land,  advance 
trade,  suppress  vice,  encourage  industry,  and 
all  mechanic  knowledge;  and  that  they  should 
be  the  care  of  the  government,  and  the  bless- 
ing and  praise  of  the  people.  To  conclude, 
he  is  just,  and  fears  God,  hates  covetous- 
ness,  and  eschews  evil,  and  loves  his  neighbor 
as  himself. —  Wm,  Penn. 
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FROM    EDMUND    BURKE. 


WILLIAM  PENN,  ^  a  legislator,  deserves 
great  honor  among  all  mankind.  He 
created  a  commonwealth,  which,  from  a  few 
hundreds  of  indigent,  refugees,  has  in  sev- 
enty years  grown  to  a  numerous  and  flour- 
ish people.  A  people,  who,  from  a  wilder- 
ness, have  brought  their  territory  to  a  state 
•of  high  cultivation ;  filled  it  with  wealthy  and 
populous  towns ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fierce  and  lawless  race  of  men,  have  pre- 
served themselves,  with  unarmed  hands,  by 
the  rules  of  justice  and  moderation,  better 
than  any  other  have  done  by  policy  and 
arms.  The  way  in  which  he  did  this  de- 
serves eternal  notice.  Though  brought  up, 
as  it  were,  in  the  corrupt  courts  of  Charles 
the  Second,  who  had  endeavored  to  carry 
the  kingly  prerogative  to  as  high  a  pitch  of 
aristocracy  as  possible,  yet — O  glorious !  O 
all-subduing  ])ower  of  religion  !  when  he 
got  that,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to  make 
everybody  happy.  To  take  the  lands  from 
the  Indians,  he  abhorred;  he  bought  their 
lands.  To  exact  and  starve  the  poor  who 
followed  him  across  the  ocean  for  con- 
science and  quiet  sake,  he  could  not  brook. 
He  put  the  lands  at  the  low  rate  of  forty 
shillings  a  hundred  acres,  and  one  shilling 
per  hundred  acres  yearly  quit  rent. 

But  what  crowned  all,  was  the  noble  char- 
ter of  privileges  by  which  he  made  them 
more  free,  perhaps,  than  any  people  on 
earth  ;  and  which,  by  securing  both  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  caused  the  eyes  of  the 
oppressed  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  look 
to  his  country  for  relief.  This  one  act  of 
God-like  wisdom  and  goodness  has  settled 
Penn's  country  in  a  more  strong  and  per- 
manent manner  than  the  wisest  regulations 
could  have  done  on  any  other  plan.  A 
man  has  but  to  believe  there  is  a  God ;  that 
he  is  the  inspector  of  our  actions,  and  the 
future  rewarder  and  punisher  of  our  good 
and  ill ;  and  he  is  not  only  tolerated,  but, 
if  possessed  of  talents  and  integrity,  is  on 
the  road  to  place. 

This  great  and  good  man  lived  to  see  an 
extensive  country  rescued  from  the  wilder- 
ness ai>d  filled  with  a  free  and  flourishing 
people — he  lived  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  splendid  and  wealthy  city — he  lived  to 
see  it  promise  everything,  from  the  situa- 
tion which  he  himself  had  chosen,  and  from 
the  encouragement  which  he  himself  had 
given  it. 

It  is  pleasing  to  do  honor  to  those  great 


men  whose  virtues  and  generosity  have  con 
tributed  to  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  andtd 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind—] 
who  have  preferred  the  interest  of  a  remote 
posterity,  and  times  unknown,  to  their  own! 
fortune,  and  to  the  quiet  and   security  of 
their  own  lives.      Now,  both  Britain  and! 
America  reap  a  great  benefit  from  his  labon 
and  his  losses.     And  his  posterity  have  a 
vast  estate  out  of  the  quit  rents  of  that  very 
province,  whose  establishment  was  the  ruin| 
of  their  predecessor's  fortime. 

FROM  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

England  is  proud  of  the  name  of  Penn. 
A  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic 
regards  him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and 
the  Romans  for  Quirinus.  The  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
pardoned  what  they  regarded  as  his  super- 
stitious fancies  in  consideration  of  his  con- 
tempt for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmojx)litan 
benevolence,  impartially  extended  to  all 
races  and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has  thus 
become,  throughout  all  civilized  countries, 
a  synonym  for  probity  and  philanthropy. 
Nor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether  un- 
merited. Penn  was  without  doubt  a  man 
of  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense 
of  religious  duty,  and  a  fervent  desire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  On 
one  or  two  points  of  high  importance,  he 
had  notions  more  correct  than  were,  in  his 
day,  common  even  among  men  of  enlarged 
minds;  and,  as  the  proprietor  and  legisla- 
tor of  a  province  which  being  almost  unin- 
habitable when  it  came  into  his  possession, 
afl"orded  a  clear  field  for  moral  experiments, 
he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  able 
to  carry  his  theories  into  practice,  without 
any  compromise,  and  yet  without  any  shock 
to  existing  institutions.  He  will  always  be 
mentioned  with  honor  as  a  founder  of  a  col- 
ony, who  did  not  in  his  dealings  with  sav- 
age people  abuse  the  strength  derived  from 
civilization  ;  and  as  a  law-giver  who,  in  an 
age  of  persecution,  made  religious  liberty 
the  corner-stone  of  a  polity. 

FROM  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

In  the  meridian  of  life,  but  a  year  older 
than  was  Locke,  when  twelve  years  before, 
he  had  framed  a  constitution  for  Carolina, 
the  Quaker  legislator  was  come  to  the  New 
World  to  lay  the  foundation  of  states. 
Would  he  imitate  the  vaunted  system  of  the 
great  philosopher?  Locke,  like  William 
Penn,  was  tolerant ;  both  loved  freedom ; 
both  cherished  truth  in  sincerity.  But 
Locke  kindled  the  torch  of  liberty  at  the 
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fires  of  tradition ;  Penn  at  the  living  light 
in    the  soul.     Locke  sought  truth  through 
tlie   senses  and  the  outward  world ;  Penn 
looked  inward  to  the  divine  revelations  in 
every   mind.      To  Locke,   '*  Conscience  is 
nothing  else  than  our  own  opinion  of  our 
actions;*'    to  Penn,   *'it  is  the  image  of 
God,  and  his  oracle  in  the  soul."     Locke, 
Mrho  was  never  married,  declares  marriage 
an    affair  of  the  senses;    Penn  reverenced 
woman  as  the  object  of  fervent,  inward  af- 
fection, made   not  for  lust,  but  for  love. 
Locke  deduces  government  from  Noah  and 
Adam,    rests    it   upon    contract,   and    an- 
nounces its  end  to  be  the  security  of  prop- 
erty;  Penn,  far  from  going  back  to  Adam, 
or  even  to  Noah,  declares  that  ''there  must 
be  a  people  before  a  government,"  and  de- 
ducing the  right   to  institute  government 
from  man's  moral  nature,  seeks  its  funda-" 
mental  rules  in  the  immutable  dictates,  of 
*' universal  reason,"  its  end  in  freedom  and 
happiness.     Locke,  in  his  love  of  tolerance, 
inveighed  against  the  methods  of  persecu- 
tion as  ''popish  practices;  "  Penn  censured 
no  sect,  but  condemned  bigotry  of  all  sorts 
as  inhuman.     Locke,  as  an  American  law- 
giver, dreaded  a  too  numerous  democracy, 
and  reserved  all  power  to  wealth  and  the 
feudal   proprietaries;    Penn    believed   that 
God  is  in  every  conscience,   his   light  in 
every  soul;    and  therefore,  stretching   out 
his  arms,  he  built — such  are  his  own  words 
— "a  free  colony  for  all  mankind." 

This  is  the  praise  of  William  Penn,  that 
in  an  age  which  had  seen  a  popular  revolu- 
tion shipwreck  popular  liberty  among  sel- 
fish factipns,  which  had  seen  Hugh  Peters 
and  Henry  Vane  perish  by  the  hangman's 
cord  and  the  axe ;  in  an  age  when  Sydney 
nourished  the  pride  of  patriotism  rather 
than  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  when 
Russel  stood  for  the  liberties  of  his  order, 
not  for  new  enfranchisements,  when  Har- 
rington, and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke,  thought 
government  should  rest  on  property  — 
Penn  did  not  despair  of  humanity,  and 
though  all  history  and  experience  "denied 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  dared  to 
cherish  the  noble  idea  of  man's  capacity  for 
self-government.  Conscious  that  there  was 
no  room  for  its  exercise  in  England,  the 
pure  enthusiast,  like  Calvin  and  Descartes, 
a  voluntary  exile,  was  come  to  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  to  institute  the  "holy  experi- 


ment. 


»» 


There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  like  the  confidence  which  the 
simple  virtues  and  institutions  of  William 
Penn  inspired Penn  never  gave 


counsel  at  variance  with  popular  rights.  .  .  . 
England  to-day  confesses  his  sagacity,  and 
is  doirjg  honor  to  his  genius.  He  came  too 
soon  for  success,  and  he  was  aware  of  it.  .  . 
After  more  than  a  century,  the  laws  which 
he  reproved,  began  gradually  to  be  repealed;, 
and  the  principle  which  he  developed,  sure 
of  immortality,  is  slowly,  but  firmly,  assert- 
ing its  power  over  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Every  charge  of  hypoc- 
risy, of  selfishness,  of  vanity,  of  dissimula- 
tion, of  cred^-ilous  confidence;  every  form 
of  reproach,  from  virulent  abuse  to  cold 
apology;  every  ill  name,  from  tory  and 
Jesuit  to  blasphemer  and  infidel,  has  been 
used  against  P/?nn  ;  but  the  candor  of  his  char- 
acter always  triumphed  over  calumny.  .  .  . 
His  name  was  safely  cherished  as  a  house- 
hold word  irj  the  cottages  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, and  among  the  peasantry  of  Germany ; 
and  not  a  tenant  of  a  wigwam,  from  the  sea 
to  the  Susquehanna,  doubted  his  integrity. 
.  .  .  His  fame  is  now  wide  as  the  world ; 
he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  gained  abid- 
ing  glory. 

FROM   MONTESQUIEU. 

A  character  so  extraordinary  in  the.  insti- 
tutions of  Greece,  has  shown  itself  lately  in 
the  dregs  and  corruption  of  modern  times. 
A  very  honest  legislator  has  formed  a  peo- 
ple, to  whom  probity  seems  as  natural  as 
bravery  to  the  Spartans.  William  Penn 
is  a  real  Lycurgus;  and  though  the  for- 
mer made  peace  his  principal  aim,  as  the 
latter  did  war,  yet  they  resemble  one  an- 
other in  the  singular  way  of  living  to  which 
they  reduced  their  people — in  the  ascendant 
they  gained  over  freemen,  in  the  prejudices 
they  overcame,  and  in  the  passions  which 
they  subdued. 

Men  are  generally  more  careful  of  the 
breed  of  their  horses  and  dogs  than  of 
their  children.  Those  must  be  the  best 
sort  for  shape,  strength,  courage,  and  good 
conditions ;  but  as  for  these,  their  own  pos- 
terity, money  shall  answer  all  things.  With 
such,  it  makes  the  crooked  straight,  sets 
squint-eyes  right,  cures  madness,  covers  folly, 
changes  ill  conditions,  mends  the  skin,  gives 
a  sweet  breath,  repairs  honors,  makes  young, 
works  wonders.  O  how  sordid  is  man  grown  I 
man,  the  noblest  creature  of  the  world,  as  a 
god  on  earth,  and  the  image  of  him  that 
made  it ;  thus  to  mistake  earth  for  heaven, 
and  worship  gold  for  God  ! — Wm.  Penn, 

They  have  a  right  to  censure  that  have  a 
heart  to  help ;  the  rest  is  cruelty,  not  jus- 
tice.—  Wm,  Penn. 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  OUR  HISTORY. 

nv  G.  p.  QUACKF.NBO.S. 

CRUKI.LV   persecuted    in    New  England  1 
and  ihe  mother   coinitry,   a  number  of  i 
Quakers  in  1675  took  refuge  in  New  Jersey.   | 
Within  a  year,  one  of  the  proprietor  sold 
out   his  interest  to  several  [)ersons,  among 
whom  was  William  P»nn.     Longing  to  pro- 
vide a  happy  home  for  the  [>eople  of  his  <;reed, 
Penn  resolved  (o  try  his  "holy  experiment" 
on  a  larger  scale.     In  1681,  lieohtaincd  from 
Charles   II,  an  extensive  tract  west  of  the 
Delaware,  in  payment  of  a  claim  against  the 
government  for  ;^iC,ooo,   left  him  by  his 
father.     The  king  himself  gave  it  the  name 
of  Pennsylvania,  "the  woody  land  of  Penn.'-" 

Within  thedomaingranted  to  I'enn,  a  num- 
ber of  Swedes  and  Dutch  had  already  settled. 
These  he  had  no  desire  to  remove ;  and,  soon 
after  obtaining  the  grant,  he  sent  overacopy 
of  it  with  a  message  to  the  residents  tiiat  he 
wished  not  to  usurp  their  rights,  tint  intended 
that  they  should  still  be  governed  by  laws  of 
their  own  making.  Three  vessels  full  of  erai- 
'grants  soon  after  set  sail,  with  instructions 
for  building  a  city.  Each  house  was  to  have 
a  large  garden  attached,  so  that  it  might  be 
"a  greene  country  town." 

This  eminent  man  was  a  son  of  Admiral 
Penn,  who  had  won  distinction  by  his  con- 
quest of  Jamaica  and  brilliant  achievements 
during  the  war  with  Holland.  He  was  born 
in  1644,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  ex-  - 
pelled  from  Oxford  University  for  embracing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  Incensed  at 
his  expulsion,  his  father  beat  him  and  turned 
him  out  of  doors,  but  afterwards  sent  him 
to  travel  on  ihe  Continent,  in  the  hope  that 
his  opinions  would  be  changed  by  intercourse 
with  the  world.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law ;  but,  on 
again  listening  to  a  Quaker  peacher,  he  be- 
came so  firm  a  convert  that  all  his  father's 
reproaches,  and  even  a  second  expulsion 
from  his  home,  could  not  turn  him  from  his 
faith. 

The  yoimg  Quaker  was  several  times  im- 
prisoned for  pleading  the  cause  of  his  breth- 
ren. Once,  while  he  was  undergoing  this 
punishment,  the  learned  Stillingfleet  was  sent 
to  convince  him  of  his  errors  ;  but  Penn 
requested  him  to  tell  the  king  that  "the 
Tower  (the  building  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined) was  to  him  the  worst  argument  in  the 
world,"  On  one  occasion,  a  jury  was  starved 
two  days  and  nights,  to  force  them  to  convict 
him,  but  insisted  on  returning  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  for  which  they   were  fined.     At 


last,  weary  of  persecution,  Penn,  with  several 
others  of  his  persuasion,  embarked  for  Hol- 
land, that  they  might  extend  their  docrines 
on  the  Continent.  On  this  mission,  Penn 
made  the  tour  of  Germany,  preaching  in 
palace  and  cottage.  Returning  to  England 
and  finding  all  other  efforts  in  behalf  of  hi; 
oppressed  brethren  iiseless,  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  new  world  in  the  way  iha: 

In  i6Sz,  Penn  himself  sailed  for  the  new 
world  with  a  hundred  settlers.  He  had  a 
long  and  melancholy  voyage  of  nine  n-eeks, 
during  which  thirty  of  hiscomiianionsdied  of 
small-pox.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  on  his 
arrival,  and,  sailing  up  the  Delaware,  soon 
reached  a  place  fringed  with  pine-trees,  where 
he  determined  to  locate  his  city.  The  pre- 
cise spot  was  fixed  in  February,  1683.  The 
ground  was  bought  from  the  Swedes,  and  the 
city  thus  commenced  was  named  Philadel- 
phia, brotherly  lore,  in  token  of  the  feeling 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevail  among 
the  inhabitants. 

Penn  soon  afterwards  made  a  memorable 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  under  an  elm  in 
what  isnowcalled  Kensington.  The  tree  was 
carefully  preserved    till  1810,   when   it  was 


blown  down  during  a  storm.  A  low  monu- 
ment has  since  been  erected  to  mark  the  spot. 
Here,  beside  the  Delaware,  the  grave 
chieftains  of  the  woods  assemble.  The  old 
men  take  their  seats  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon  on  the  ground,  while  the  younger 
warriors  arrange  themselves  behind  in  asimilar 
form.  The  new  governor, whose  friendly  mcs- 
sagesand  letters  had  inspired  them  with  con- 
fidence, comes  into  thecfentral  space  before 
them,  distinguished  from  his  companions 
only  by  the  blue  sash  around  his  waist.  "We 
meet,"  he  says,  "on  the  broad  pathway  of 
truth  and  good  will.  No  advantage  shall  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  open- 
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ness  and  love.  1  will  not  call  you  children, 
for  parents  do  sometimes  chide  their  children 
too  severely ;  nor  brothers  only  for  brothers 
differ.  The  friendship  between  me  and  you 
I  will  not  compare  to  a  chain,  for  that  the 
rains  might  rust  or  the  falling  tree  might 
break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man's 
body  were  divided  into  two  parts.  We  are 
all  one  flesh  and  one  blood." 

The  Indians  trusted  his  words,  and  re- 
ceived his  presents,  giving  him  in  return  a 
belt  of  wampum,  the  emblem  of  friendship. 
* 'We  will  live,"  said  they,  *Svith  William 
Penn  and  his  children  in  love  so  long  as  the 
mopn  and  the  sun  shall  endure. ' '  This  treaty 
was  never  broken.  The  Red  Men  handed 
down  the  words  of  Penn  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  and,  while  other  white  settle- 
ments suffered  severely  from  Indian  wars, 
not  a  single  Quaker  is  known  to  have  been 
molested  by  the  natives.  Penn  often  visited 
their  wigwams,  and  took  part  in  their  sports 
and  exercises. 

The  only  difficulty  that  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Pennsylvania  was  the  settlement  of  the 
line  that  separated  it  from  Maryland.  Penn 
and  Baltimore  could  not  agree  on  a  bound- 
ary. The  quarrel  was  carried  to  England,  and 
.  there  settled  by  a  grant  of  half  the  land  be- 
tween Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware  to 
Penn.  The  present  boundary-  was  fixed  by 
two  surveyors,  Mason  and  I)ixon,  in  1761, 
and  is  often  referred  to  as  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  The  territory  now  called  Delaware 
was  thus  at  first  included  in  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  name  of  '*the  three  lower  coun- 
ties" 3  but  afterwards,  in  consquence  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  it  was  made  a 
separate  colony. 

The  government  established  by  Penn  was 
strictly  republican.  An  Assembly  was  formed 
of  six  members  from  each  county,  who  held 
office  for  a  year.  All  .sects  were  tolerated. 
Kvery  freeman  who  believed  in  God  and 
abstained  from  labor  on  the  Ix)rd's  day, 
could  vote  and  hold  office.  Parents  were 
required  to  bring  up  their  children  to  some 
useful  trade.  The  only  crime  punishable 
with  death  was  murder. 

Emigrants  arrived  in  great  numbers  from 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
peaceful  colony  grew  and  prospered.  In 
August,  1683,  Philadelphia  consisted  of  three 
or  four  cottages,  and  the  deer  ran  among  the 
trees  on  which  the  surveyor  had  * 'blazed 
out'*  the  courses  of  the  streets.  In  1685,  it 
contained  600  houses.  It  grew  more  in  three 
years  than  New  York  did  in  half  a  century. 

In  1 684,  Penn  left  his  colony,  now  firmly 
established  and  containing  a  population  of 


7,000,  for  the  mother  country.  During  his 
absence  difficulties  arose.  The  Assembly 
encroached  on  his  rights ;  and  the  rents, 
-which  were  his  only  remuneration  for  the 
expense  of  planting  the  colony,  were  appro- 
priated in  part  to  the  public  service.  After 
trying  for  a  time  to  enforce  his  authority, 
Penn  yielded  to  the  Assembly,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  right  of  veto. 

With  tJie  fall  of  James  II.,  who  both  as 
Duke  of  York  and  as  king  had  been  a  firm 
friend  to  Penn,  ended  the  favor  which  the 
pure  and  peaceful  Quaker  had  enjoyed.  He 
was  charged  with  abandoning  his  principles 
and  favoring  the  cause  of  the  deposed  king. 
His  proprietary  rights  in  Pennsylvania  were 
taken  from  him ;  and,  while  the  colony  which 
owed  every  thing  to  his  wisdom  and  integ- 
rity was  growing  in  power  and  importance, 
he  closed  his  life  in  obscurity  and  gloom. 
He  died  encumbered  with  debt  in  1718  ;  at 
which  time,  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
amounted  to  about  10,000. 

The  Indian  tribe  that  received  William  Penn 
in  the  friendly  manner  above  described  be- 
longed to  the  Algonquin  family,  and  were 
called  Len'-ni  l.en'-a-pees  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  Delawares  in  English.  According 
to  their  traditions  they  had  once  lived  far  off 
in  the  northwest,  and  had  united,  with  the 
Iroquois  in  driving  out  the  mound-builders 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  fer- 
tile regionthus  acquired  they  lived  foratimein 
peace  ;  till  their  himters,  having  ascended  the 
moim tains  on  the  east,  announced  that  great 
.streams  flowed  down  from  them  into  a  vast 
salt  lake  beyond,  watering  a  pleasant  and 
unoccupied  land.  On  this,  part  of  the  Len- 
apees  migrated  eastward,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  region  traversed  by  the  Sasque- 
hanna,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Potomac. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  west  became 
known  at  a  later  day  as  Illinois. 

Shortly  before  their  interview  with  Penn, 
the  Delawares  had  been  defeated  by  their 
former  allies,  the  Iroquois,  and  reduced  to 
so  powerless  a  state  that  they  were  called 
^^ women'' ^  by  their  conquerors.  But  they 
had  never  acknowledged  the  Iroquois  as 
masters.  The  renowned  Tam'-a-nend,  the 
greatest  of  their  warriors  and  statesmen,  was 
Still  living  at  this  time.  He  was  afterwards 
known  as  St.  Tam'-ma-ny,  and  different  as- 
sociations have  since  been  called  by  his  name. 


We  must  needs  disorder  ourselves  if  we 
look  only  at  our  losses.  But  if  we  consider 
how  little  we  deserve  what  is  left,  our  pas- 
sion will  cool,  and  our  murmurs  will  turn 
into  thankfulness. —  William  Penn, 
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RAPID  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC.      . 


BY  J.    C.    DOLAN. 


IN  teaching  arithmetic,  we  consider  intel- 
lectual development  of  primary,  and 
arithmetic  of  only  secondary  importance. 
For  this  reason  we  prefer  methods  based 
upon  the  concrete,  and  leading  up,  step  by 
step,  to  the  higher  processes  of  reasoning, 
to  those  specially  adapted  to  arithmetic 
without  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
several  faculties.  We  require  our  pupils  to 
count,  first  with  objects  and  then  without, 
till  numerical  order  is  fully  ebtablished.  We 
use  objects  to-  impress  numerical  ideas. 
These  ideas  are  expressed,  first  orally  and 
then  in  writing.  Thus,  oral  and  written 
expression  go  hand  in  hand  with  intellectual 
development.  Whil^e  we  use  the  senses  of 
sight  and  touch  to  impress  numerical  ideas, 
we  use  the  hand  and  tongue  to  express  them. 
As  defective  senses  render  education  imper- 
fect, so  defective  expression  renders  it  in- 
complete. For  this  reason  we  treat  the 
hand  and  tongue  as  important  extremities 
of  the  brain. 

By  the  use  of  the  abacus  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide.  The  sliding 
balls  are  used  as  addends,  minuends,  sub- 
trahends and  dividends.  The  multiplier  or 
divisor,  as  the  case  may  require,  is  carried 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

As  an  example  in  multiplication,  we  will 
suppose  the  pupil  to  be  multiplying  by  two. 
If  the  teacher  moves  four  balls,  the  pupil 
sstys  ^* eight."  If  the  teacher  then  moves 
six  balls,  the  pupil  says  *' twelve."  If  the 
teacher  next  moves  three  balls,  the  pupil  says 
*' seven" — meaning  that  two  3*5  and  one 
from  the  twelve  are  seven.  A  similar  pro- 
cess is  followed  in  division — all  oral  at  first 
but  ending  in  writing  the  answers  before  the 
objects  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  In  this 
way  he  passes  gradually  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract  and  from  oral  expression  to 
written. 

When  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
abstract  numbers  he  is  required  to  copy  such 
numbers  as  12  12  11  21  21,  21  21  20  12  12, 
12  12  12  21  21.  We  have  these  numbers  so 
arranged  in  problems  that  the  exercise  is 
equally  divided  upon  all  the  combinations. 
This  regular  distribution  of  labor  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  digits  and  through  all 
the  fundamental  rules.  Not  only  are  our 
tables  regularly  progressive,  but  they  con- 
tain all  the  combinations  in  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  and  as  many  as 


are  needed  in  addition.  Take,  for  example, 
division  by,  three.  We  have  the  numbers 
3691245780,  2154871036,  2291548703,  and 
2694752985  as  dividends.  In  dividing 
these  four  numbers  by  3,  we  meet,  in  pro- 
gressive order,  every  combination  possible 
under  any  circumstance  whatever  in  divid- 
ing by  3.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  number  and  variety  of  problems  to  give 
flexibility  to  the  system  and  practice  to  the 
pupil,  but  we  have  the  ground-work  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  four -page 
leaflet,  on  which  are  printed  combination 
tables  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  The  answers  to  these 
problems  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
These  four  pages  furnish  fifteen  months* 
work,  and  are  sufiiciently  comprehensive  for 
all  ordinary  school  work. 

We  next  take  up  a  review  to  increase 
rapidity.  This  review  and  long  division 
require  twelve  weeks.  The  .subject  of  deci- 
mals requires  the  remaining  eight  weeks  of 
the  two  years. 

Easy  practical  problems  are  given  from 
the  beginning  of  the  two  years*  course.  At 
first  these  problems  are  worked  orally;  but 
slate- work  follows  the  oral  work  closely  till 
it' overtakes  it  in  the  second  year,  and  su- 
persedes it  in  the  third.  By  the  third  year 
I  mean  the  third  year  in  written  arithmetic, 
which  is  the  fourth  and  sometimes  even  the 
fifth  In  the  school  course — as  the  pupil  does 
not  commence  slate-work  in  arithmetic  till 
from  ten  to  twenty  months  after  he  enters 
school.  I  am  now  speaking  of  my  own 
school,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice throughout  the  city.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  give  the  opinion  or  prac- 
tice of  any  other  principal,  and  I  would  not 
have  any  one  else  held  to  account  for  any 
errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen. 

As  to  our  treatment  of  the  digits,  we 
commence  with  the  two,  and  take  them  in 
the  regular  order  up  to  the  nine.  We  com- 
mence with  such  numbers  as  the  following : 

I22II2I2I2,      2I2I2II22I,     I2I2I22I2I. 

These  numbers  are  so  arranged  as  to  answer 
for  addends,  subtrahends  and  multiplicands. 
After  copying  these  numbers  neatly,  the 
pupil  adds  them  and  writes  the  answer.  In 
subtraction  he  copies  them  neatly,  subtracts 
each  from  a  given*  number  (i  1086423975) 
and  writes  the  answers.  In  multiplication, 
he  multiplies  them,  first*  by  2,  then  by  3, 
then  by  4,  and  so  on  through  the  digits — 
reaching  a  rapidity  of  thirty  product  figures 
per  minute  by  each  digit  before  passing  to 
the  next.      The  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  are 
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treated  in  like  manner.  We  teach  the  four 
fundamental  rules  together;  so  that  while 
the  pupil  is  mastering  the  2  in  addition, 
subtraction  and  multiplication,  he  is  also 
learning  to  divide  by  two.  His  first  prob- 
lem in  division  is  2468103254,  and  his  sec- 
ond is  76981 1 35  79.  These  two  problems 
contain  all  the  combinations  iij  division  by 
2,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  them 
enables  the  pupils  to  work  miscellaneous 
problems  with  but  little  difficulty. 

Our  methods  of  reporting  answers  and 
keeping  a  record  of  each  pupil's  standing, 
foster  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation,  and  are 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  But  as  neither  of  these  could  be 
satisfactorily  set  forth  in  this  paper  without, 
I  fear,  occupying  more  space  than  this  arti- 
cle deserves,  I  am  obliged  to  omit  them  for 
the  present. 

Pittsburgh,  April  18,  1882. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 


W.  E.  BELLOWS. 


THE  cry  is  almost  universal  that  the  public 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  ill-prepared, 
underpaid  teachers.  Some  prescribe  this, 
and  others  that,  remedy  for  the  evil.  Better 
wages  and  good  supervision  will  go  far  to- 
ward changing  this  condition  of  things ;  but 
there  must  be  something  behind  both  of 
these,  which  are  but  the  symptoms  of  the 
disorder.  All  real  improvement  must  come 
from  within.  A  sick  man  recovers  by  his 
own  vital  energy,  while  the  medicines  only 
hold  the  disease  in  check  until  these  forces 
can  act.  In  the  same  way  the  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  depends  upon  the  ele- 
vation of  the  professional  character  of  the 
teachers  lyiore  than  upon  external  condi- 
tions. 

Natural  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
should  t>e  the  first  consideration  by  those 
intending   to   enter    the    profession.      No 
amount  of  training  can  compensate  for  na- 
tural deficiencies.     Earnest  determination  to 
excel  may  do  much   to  stimulate  one  on 
against  his  natural  bent ;  but,  when  a  crisis 
jcomcs,  the  artificial  character  so  laboriously 
'Jjjd^ced  will  break  down,  and  the  unfitness 
>wuKi  teacher  will  become  apparent  to  him- 
self and  his  district. 

The  candidate  for  honors  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  must  make  special  preparation 
for  the  calling.  An  intellect  well  disciplined 
by  systematic  study  and  a  vast  store  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  are  essential  to  success  in  all 


intellectual  pursuits;  but  to  these  must  be 
added  exact  technical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  science,  together 
with  training  in  their  right  application.  In 
teaching,  as  in  other  responsible  positions 
in  life,  we  insist  upon  special  aptitude  and 
through  training  for  important  and  difficult 
work.  Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an 
art ;  hence  the  teacher,  to  be  truly  so  called, 
must  be  a  scientific  artist.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  science  is  based  are  as  com- 
plex, and  mastered  only  by  as  hard  study, 
as  those  of  law  or  medicine.  The  teacher 
unacquainted  with  them  is  as  inefficient  as 
the  lawyer  ignorant  of  Blackstone,  or  an 
astronomer  of  Newton. 

The  through  preparation  just  urged  upon 
teachers  presupposes  an  earnest  devotion  to 
the  profession  and  a  determination  to  follow 
it.  It  is  folly  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
make  the  rieeded  preparation  for  his  calling, 
and  then  on  the  smallest  pretense  forfeit  his 
advancement  and  begin  again  in  another 
line.  If  adapted  'by  mental  and  physical 
endowments,  give  yourself  up  to  your 
chosen  pursuit  with  all  the  intensity  of  your 
nature.  Master  its  principles,  read  its  his- 
tory, cultivate  acquaintance  with  its  great 
minds,  follow  rationally  its  approved  meth- 
ods, and  love  it  with  undivided  affection. 

The  considerations  of  natural  fitness,, 
special  preparation,  a  devotion  to  the  work 
and  a  determination  to  follow  it,  are  the 
conditions  of  radical  improvement  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Better  pay  will  then 
be  cheerfully  offered,  and  wiser  supervision: 
of  some  avail. 


WILD  SPRING  FLOWERS. 


MARGARET   B.    HARVEY. 


NOT  very  long  after  the  last  winds  of 
winter  have  whistled,  the  first  of  the 
fair  sisterhood  open  their  beautiful  eyes.. 
Those  who  would  see  the  loveliest  of 
spring's  blossoms  must  seek  for  them  early, 
as  a  general  thing  in  the  latter  half  of  March.. 
The  trailing  arbutus  is  occasionally  de- 
layed till  April  before  its  first  opening.. 
But  its  fairy  sweetness  is  frequently  seen, 
before  the  snow-drifts  have  disappeared. 
The  place  to  look  for  it  is  on  rich,  wooded* 
hillsides,  under  the  laurel  bushes.  It  may 
be  set  down  as  a  safe  rule  that  trailing 
arbutus  is  always  found  under  laurel — 
though,  conversely,  laurel  does  not  always 
shelter  the   trailing  arbutus.     This  flower 
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may  be  known  by  its  dainty,  star-like,  clus- 
tered blossoms,  varying  in  hue  from  a  pure 
white,  down  through  all  the  gradations,  to 
a  deep  pink.  The  leaves  are  rather  large, 
oval  in  shape,  and  are  dark  and  evergreen 
— similar  to  those  of  the  laurel  or  rhodo- 
dendron in  texture.  The  plant  itself  is  a 
woody  creeper — the  stems  brown  and  cov- 
ered with  a  reddish  wool.  It  clings  closely 
to  the  ground,  and  i.s  often  almost  hidden 
with  the  fallen,  dead  leaves.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  this  lovely 
blossom  is  its  wonderful  fragrance.  The 
plant  is  rather  rare,  and  has  a  certain  ele- 
gance which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  wild- 
flowers  generally  do  not  possess.  Some  of 
its  prominent  localities,  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
along  the  Schuylkill  and  its  tributaries. 

Almost  as  early  a  comer  is  the  queenly 
hepatica — sometimes  called  liver-leaf.  This 
bears  a  splendid  blossom,  about  the  size  of 
a  cent,  usually  of  a  deep,  velvety  blue, 
though  some  varieties  are  lilac,  pink  and 
white.  The  stems  are  of  a  dark  brown, 
clothed  with  white,  silky  hairs;  and  the 
leaves,  also  evergreen,  are  three-lobed, 
much  resembling  those  of  ivy.  The  flower 
has  no  special  fragrance,  other  than  a  slight 
spicy  odor — or,  rather,  it  smells  of  the 
woods.  Like  the  arbutus,  it  loves  rich  soil 
and  shady  places ;  but,  though  by  no  means 
common — in  the  sense  of  abundant — it 
covers  a  very  much  wider  range  of  territory 
than  does  its  beautiful  rival. 

The  grai)e  hyacinth — usually  and  wrongly 
called  the  blue-bell,  or  blue-bottle — for  the 
real  blue-bells  and  blue-bottles  are  very  dif- 
ferent— is  another  early  floral  visitor;  but  it 
diff'ers  from  its  friends  in  many  respects.  It 
has  more  of  the  lilv  order,  and  is  not  unlike  a 
cultivated  hyacinth,  with  its  bunch  of  bell- 
shaped  blossoms  on  an  upright  spike,  and 
its  slender,  grass-like  leaves.  Moreover,  its 
locality  is  diff"erent,  as  it  delights  only  in 
open  fields  and  meadows.  The  tlower  is  of 
a  de'ep  purplish- blue,  tipped  with  white, 
and  is  sweet-scented. 

The  blood-root,  or  sanguinaria,  may  be 
known  by  its  large,  snow-white  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  tulips;  while  its  many- 
lobed,  net-veined,  pale-green  leaves  suggest 
those  of  the  oak.  The  stems  and  the  backs 
of  the  leaves  are  of  a  yellowish-red  hue. 
On  breaking  any  part,  except  the  petal,  it 
exudes  a  thick,  reddish  juice,  which  stains 
the  fingers  of  those  who  love  flowers  just  the 
same  as  though  they  were  wanton  enemies. 
This  showy  blossom  is  very  abundant  in 
woodlands  and  thickets,  and  often  forms  a 
pretty  contrast  to  the  bare  sticks  and  dead 


leaves  around  it,  lighting  up  many  an  other- 
wise dreary  bit  of  woods.  It  comes  early, 
and,  unlike  the  flowers  previously  men- 
tioned, remains  late. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fragile  ane- 
mone. Other  forest  favorites  seem  to  be- 
long either  to  an  early  oi*  a  late  period  of 
spring,  but,  throughout  all  gradations  of 
season,  accotnpanying  all  varieties  of  vernal 
bloom,  these  two  survive,  and  seem  in  har- 
mony with  either  extreme.  The  pure,  airy 
anemone !  It  blossoms  everywhere  in  the 
woods,  in  thickets,  along  roadsides.  What 
an  exquisitely  dainty  little  white  flower ! 
Sometimes  shaded  with  pink,  and  always 
nestling  in  a  tuft  of  fine,  scalloped  leaves, 
at  the  top  of  a  brown,  wiry  stem.  To  see  it 
is  to  love  it. 

The  Quaker-lady  also  comes  early,  but 
not  quite  so  early,  and  stays  late — often 
very  late.  The  tiny  flowers  are  something 
like  those  of  the  lilac,  but  of  a  pale-blue 
tint,  bearing  in  their  centres  golden  stars. 
The  plants  are  low,  the  stems  delicate,  and 
the  leaves  insignificant — but  they  grow  in 
such  great  quantities,  in  such  thick  tufts, 
that  they  sometimes  spread  over  half  a 
meadow,  like  great  patches  of  snow. 

Another  early  visitor  is  the  rare,  lovely — 
Dutchman's  breeches  !  Don't  be  shocked  at 
the  homely  designation;  for  whoever  named 
it  had  a  good  idea  of  resemblances,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The  blossom 
is-  for  all  the  world  like  a  tiny  pair  of  breeches, 
apparently  made  for  a  very  stout  person, 
with  short  legs.  But,  oh  !  it  is  of  a  pearly 
white,  while  the  spurs  are  tipped  with  gold  ! 
And  the  leaves  are  divided  as  delicately  as 
some  of  the  most  lace-like  ferns.  The  plant 
is  closely  allied  to  the  bleeding-heart  of  the 
gardens,  and  resembles  it  considerably,  being 
if  possible  more  beautiful,  A  near  relative 
of  both  is  the  golden  corydalis,  which  has  a 
smaller  flower,  of  a  rich,  yellow  color,  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  something  like,  if  the  com- 
parison may  be  allowed,  a  pair  of  breeches 
with  one  leg.  The  Dutchman's  breeches 
and  the  golden  corydalis  are  both  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  but  also,  in  many  localities 
exceedingly  rare. 

Dog-tooth  violets  are  also  early  blossoms. 
But  they  are  not  well'-named,  as  they  are  not 
at  all  like  violets,  except  that  they  nod,  and 
they  really  belong  to  the  lily  family.  The 
proper  appellation,  erythronium,  is  much 
better.  The  flowers  are  rather  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow  tint,  dotted  with  reddish- 
brown.  The  broad,  flag-like  leaves  are  of  a 
cold,  bluish-green  hue,  variously  mottled 
with^brown  shades.     These  pretty  favorites 
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grow  abundantly  in  damp  places,  along  the 
banks  of  streams. 

The*  spring-beauty  also  likes  moist  local- 
ites.  This  may  be  known  by  its  white  cor- 
rolla,  veined  with  pink,  and  its  whitish- 
green,  grass-like  leaves.  It  is  both  beauti- 
ful and  widely-spread. 

Still  another  fairy  in  pink  and  white,  with 
the  added  charm  of  fragrance,  though  not 
to  be  found  everywhere — I  mean  the  lovely 
dentaria.  You  may  know  this  by  the  fact 
that  the  blossom  has  four  petals,  and  is  just 
the  shape  of  a  wall-flower  or  cabbage-blos- 
som. It  does  not  grow  very  high,  and  has 
a  tuft  of  much-divided  leaves  half-way  up 
the  stem. 

Have  I  forgotten  the  violets?  No,  in- 
deed !  But  they  are  not  among  the  earliest 
comers,  and  they  bloom  right  along  until 
spring  has  really  gone.  Probably  everybody 
does  not  know  how  many  varieties  we  have. 
Well,  among  the  first,  is  the  sweet-scented 
white  violet,  with  a  very  small  corolla, 
veined  with  black.  This  blooms  in  moist 
woodlands.  Then  we  have  the  common 
purple  violet,  which  grows  almost  every- 
where, and  may  be  known  by  its  rich  color 
and  large  leaves,  though  it  is  entirely  with- 
out odor.  The  heart-leaved,  arrow-leaved, 
and  hand-leaved  violets,  live  in  high  woods, 
and  differ  chiefly  from  each  other  in  the 
shapes  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  common 
violet,  in  being  woolly.  The  yellow  violet 
is  also  woolly,  and  grows  on  a  branched 
stem,  instead  of  directly  from  the  root,  as 
do  those  just  described.  The  dog-violet 
and  the  striped  violet  also  have  branched 
stems,  but  are  smooth,  and  differ  from  each 
other  in  color — the  former  being  of  a  pale, 
shaded  purple — the  latter  of  a  rich  cream, 
veined  with  purple.  The  handsomest  violet 
of  all  is  the  bird-foot,  which  is  rather  rare. 
It  flourishes  on  rocks  and  sandy  hillsides.  * 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  and  finely-divided, 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  bird's 
foot,  while  the  large  blossoms  are  of  a  pure 
sky-blue,  with  yellow  centres. 

These  are  some  of  the  early  spring 
flowers.  To  enumerate  all  would  be  a  task 
impossible.  As  the  season  advances,  we 
have  the  wild  geranium,  the  azalea,  and  the 
columbines;  and  these,  above  others,  are 
lovely  enough  to  merit  a  special  notice. 

The  wild  geranium  is  very  much  like  the 
different  varieties  of  cultivated  geranium. 
It  has  a  strong  odor,  not  unpleasant-^round- 
ish,  divided,  woolly  leaves — ^and  a  large, 
handsome,  pink  flower.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  most  woods. 

The  azalea  is  a  high,  woody  bush,  bear- 


ing clusters  of  showy  pink  or  white  flowers, 
of  intense  sweetness.  In  some  places,  it 
forms  the  greater  part  of  a  forest's  under- 
growth. No  one,  who  has  ever  seen  azaleas 
cultivated  in  hot  houses,  need  mistake  it — 
the  resemblance  is  too  strong.  Foreigners 
have  wondered  that  we  had  such  a  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  denizen  of  our  woods  and 
prized  it  so  little. 

And  now,  the  lady  columbine — queen  of 
the  rocks !  What  exquisite,  coral-red  bells, 
lined  with  yellow !  What  delicate,  fine, 
fairy  leaves !  I  cannot  describe — I  can  only 
hint.  Let  those  who  can  do  so  explore  the 
beautiful  dells,  and  the  steep,  shaded  hill- 
sides, along  the  quiet  streams,  and  see  for 
themselves. 

Learn  to  know  and  to  love  the  wild  flowers 
of  your  own  neighborhood.  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  be  fully  repaid. 


♦- 


PRACTICAL    HINTS. 


THE  professional  man  and  the  business 
man  have  constant  occasion  to  express 
their  thoughts  with  pen  and  types.  Hence  the 
schools  must  teach  how  to  do  this  quickly, 
neatly,  forcibly.  Properly  conducted,  no 
exercise  is  more  profitable  than  composition 
writing.  The  following  hints  from  Scher- 
merhorn's  business  circular  will  bt  found 
valuable : 

1.  Make  no  great  effort  at  originalit)'.  Only 
the  most  mature  minds  can  hope  to  present 
truths  absolutely  new.  Do  not  expect  it  in 
youth.  Be  content  to  express  old  thoughts  in 
your  own  words. . 

2.  At  first,  do  not  go  outside  of  your  own 
mind.  Turn  the  subject  over  and  over.  Cudgel 
your  brains,  ransack  your  memory.  Jot  down 
roughly,  with  no  attempt  at  order  or  complete- 
ness, any  fact,  principle,  or  illustration,  that 
may  occur  to  you.  Mere  catch-words  will  be 
sufficient.  You  have  now  a  few  materials: 
how  shall  you  get  more  ? 

3.  Consult  books,  magazines,  the  world  of 
matter ;  note  hastily,  indiscriminately,  anything 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Do  you  want  more 
material  ?    Then 

4.  Converse  with  intelligent  persons  on  the 
subject.  Draw  out  tlieir  opinions,  and  write 
them,  if  they  are  good.  By  this  time  you  will 
feel  interested  in  your  theme,  and  in  earnest. 

5.  You  have  now  a  quantity  of  materials,  but 
they  are  mixed.  You  see  at  a  glance  that  some 
of  them  should  be  placed  first,  some  a  litde  far- 
ther along,  some  near  the  end.  Sort  them 
accordingly.  Often  a  good  arrangement  is  to 
state,  first,  facts ;  secondly,  arguments ;  thirdly, 
conclusions;  or,  in  other  words,  to  answer 
these  three  questions:  What  are  the  facts? 
Why  are  they  so  ?    What  results  follow  ? 

6.  At  this  stage  you  will  be  delighted  to  find 
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that,  so  far  from  having  nothing  to  say,  you 
have  more  matter  than  you  want.  Strike  out 
the  least  important.  Keep  the  choice  bits  ;  the 
cream  of  the  subject. 

7.  Your  work  is  two-thirds  done.  You  have 
got  your  materials :  you  have  classified  them. 
Now  write  out  each  thought  in  the  quickest 
manner.  Do  not,  at  this  stage,  try  to  be  witty, 
beautiful,  or  sublime.  Express  every  thought 
in  the  briefest  language,  just  as  it  occurs  to  you 
at  the  instant. 

8.  You  have  written  through  your  subject. 
Now  condense  and  adorn.  Use  ornament  spar- 
ingly. Rewrite  the  whole,  and  you  will  have  a 
good  composition. 


KNOWING  WHAT  TO  TEACH. 


SINCE  teaching  *  is  causing  another  to 
know,  it  is  essential  that  he  who  teaches 
shall  not  only  know  whom  he  is  to  teach, 
but  also  know  what  he  is  to  teach  ;  that  he 
shall  first  know  for  himself  that  which  he  is 
to  cause  another  to  know. 

Yet  there  is  no  commoner  mistake  in 
teaching  than  for  a  teacher  to  suppose  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  know  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  hour  all  that  he 
would  have  the  scholar  know  at  its  close. 
You  will  ten  times  hear  a  teacher's  com- 
plaint that  his  scholars  do  not  study,  where 
you  once  hear  a  teacher's  confession  that 
he  goes  to  his  class  without  knowing  that 
which  he  is  set  to  cause  his  scholars  to  know. 
Yet  a  scholar's  study  in  advance  of  the 
school-hour  is  not  indispensable  to  a  teacher's 
teaching,  whereas  a  teacher's  knowledge  of 
that  which  he 'is  to  teach,  is  indispensable. 
Study  on  the  scholar's  part  is  very  import- 
ant in  its  place,  important  to  the  scholar  in 
the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  in 
the  storing  of  his  mind  ;  but  the  scholar's 
preliminary  study  is  no  part  of  a  teacher's 
teaching ;  it  is  not  an  element  of  the  teach- 
ing process.  That  which  a  scholar  has  learned 
all  by  himself,  before  he  and  his  teacher 
came  together,  the  j-^r^^/ar  deserves  all  credit 
for ;  that  which  the  teacher  is  to  cause  a 
scholar  to  know  must  be  the  teacher's,  pos- 
session before  he  can  make  it  the  scholar's. 

If  hearing  a  recitation  were  teaching,  then 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  **teacher" 
to  know  in  advance  that  which  his  scholar 
was  to  recite  in  the  class.  The  real  work  in 
such  a  case  would  be  the  scholar's,  in  his 
preliminary  study  of  the  mat  ter.  The  teach- 
er's  duty  might  be  performed  by  a  vigorous 
hold  on  the  question  book  in  the  class  hour ; 
and  the  exercise  of  his  lungs  in  asking  the 
questions,  or  giving  the  word  for  a  start ; 
of  his  eyes  in  following  the  lesson  text ;  and 


of  his  ears  in  noting  the  recitation.  Such 
* 'teaching"  as  that  would  not  require  any 
special  preparation  by  the  teacher  for  his 
class  work,  week  by  week.  Much  that  is 
called  "teaching"  is,  however,  just  that  and 
no  more  ;  but  calling  it  teaching  does  not 
make  it  teaching*  It  is  not  teaching,  what- 
ever it  is  called.  Teaching  involves  and  ne- 
cessitates both  a  teacher  and  a  scholar,  and 
also  a  preliminary  knowledge  by  the  teacher 
of  that  which  he  is  to  cause  the  scholar  to 
know  by  the  aid  of  his  teaching.  In  Boston 
harbor  there  is  a  reformatory  school-ship,  on 
which  boys  are  placed  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  navigation,  and  of  mental  and  religious 
knowledge.  One  day  while  the  superinten- 
dent of  that  school-ship  was  on  shore,  a 
stranger  visited  the  vessel,  and,  according  to 
custom,  he  addressed  the  boys  collectively. 

According,  also,  to  a  too  common  custom 
of  talkers,  if  not  of  teachers,  the  stranger 
attempted  to  make  use  of  illustrations  with 
which  he  was  unfamiliar,  by  indulging  in 
nautical  figures  of  speech,  where  he  was  at 
every  disadvantage  with  his  bright  sailor-boy 
hearers.  When  the  superintendent  returned, 
he  said  to  the  boys,  at  the  evening  gathering 
for  prayers,  "Boys,  I  understand  you  had  a 
stranger  to  talk  to  you  to-day.  * '  *  'Yes,  sir  1 ' ' 
"Yes,  sir  !"  came  up  from  a  hundred  voices. 
"Well,  what  did  he  talk  to  you  about?" 
"About  two  things  he  didn't  understand  1" 
was  the  unexpected  response  of  one  sharp 
boy.  "Why,  what  two  things  were  those  ?'  * 
"Ships  and  religion  !"  was  the  witty  answer, 
as  giving  the  measure  of  that  talker's  knowl- 
edge of  the  topics  he  attempted  to  handle 
deftly.  It  would  be  well  if  no  one  since  that 
stranger  had  attempted  to  teach  what  he 
didn't  understand. 

One  thing  is  very  sure  :  unless  you  know 
clearly,  before  you  begin  to  teach,  just  what 
you  would  cause  your  scholars  to  know  by 
your  teaching,  they  are  not  likely  to  know 
clearly,  when  the  class  hour  is  over,  just 
what  you  have  caused  them  to  know  by  your, 
teaching.  He  must  not  only  know  what  he 
would  tell  to  his  class,  but  he  must  know 
what  he  can  cause  the  members  of  his  class 
to  know  with  the  help  of  his  teaching.  It 
might  answer  in  Dotheboys  Hall,  before  Mr. 
Dickens  laid  bare  the  methods  of  that  York- 
shire Institution,  to  prescribe  a  dose  of  sul- 
phur and  molasses  for  all  the  school  boys 
alike,  on  a  winter's  morning,  whatever  was 
the  state  of  their  appetites  and  digestive  or- 
gans; but  that  would  hardly  be  called  a  wise 
medical  treatment  of  the  young  in  any  first- 
class  boarding-school  of  the  present  day. 

To  know  what  you  are  to  teach,  necessi- 
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tates  an  intelligent  study  of  your  lesson,  with 
the  scholars  with  whom  you  are  to  teach 
befoie  your  mind's  eye  while  you  are  study- 
ing. You  must  consider  well  the  capabilities 
and  needs  of  your  class  as  a  whole,  and  of 
your  scholars  individually.  You  must  know 
what  there  is  in  the  day's  lesson,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  your  scholars  to  know. 
You  must  know  also  whether  or  not  your 
scholars  can  be  made  to  know  just  that.  If 
it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  their  compre- 
hension, then  it  is  for  you  to  get  it  fully  and 
fairly  into  your  mind,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  transferred  to  their  minds.  Until  you 
know  the  lesson  in  this  way,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  to  teach — ^and  surely  you 
are  not  prepared  for  teaching  until  you  know 
thus  much  !  S,  S.  Tirms. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY. 


WORDS  WITHOUT  IDEAS. 


IT  is  easy  in  all  studies  to  teach  words  with- 
out the  ideas  words  are  intended  to  convey, 
but  especially  is  this  the  case  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy. Thousands  of  pupils  in  answer  to  the 
question  :  *  *  What  direction  is  the  most  south- 
ern point  of  Greenland  from  the  North  Pole ! ' ' 
would  answer  ''south-east,'*  for  on  most 
maps  it  appears  to  be  south-east.  A  teacher 
of  olden  times  in  illustrating  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  was  accustomed  to  use  his  snuff-box, 
which  was  globular,  but  it  so  happened  that 
in  church  on  Sunday  he  used  a  flat  one.  His 
consternation  was  great  when  on  a  public 
examination,  in  answer  to  the  question  "What 
is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?' '  he  received  the 
answer,  ''Round  on  week  days,  but  flat  on 
Sundays  ! "  It  gave  him  a  thought  he  never 
had  before.  It  was,  that  in  learning  words 
or  using  an  illustration,  pupils  may  not  have 
the  first  glimmer  of  the  idea  intended  to  be 
taught. 

Many  illustrations  of  this  method  of  teach- 
ing could  be  given.  We  will  select  only  a 
few  and  these  the  most  striking,  for  they 
show  what  kind  of  instruction  the  average 
scholar  receives  from  the  average  teacher. 
A  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools  had 
been  accustomed  to  require  her  pupils  to  say, 
"The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  pass- 
ing around  the  earth,"  etc.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  her 
school  had  no  idea  what  an  imaginary  line 
meant,  until  one  day  a  visitor  asked  them 
how  wide  they  thought  the  equator.  Some 
thought  it  was  5,  coo  miles  wide,  others  2,000, 
and   others  said  they  could  jump  over  it. 


The  visitor  then  asked  how  they  thought 
ships  got  over  it.  One  pupil  said  he  thought 
that  they  got  out  and  drew  them  over,  and 
another  said  that  he  had  read  that  a  canal 
had  been  dug  through  it  !  "What  is  the 
name  of  this  canal?"  was  asked.  "The 
Suez  Canal ! ' '  was  the  answer.  In  a  recent 
oral  examination  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
the  question  was  asked,  "What  is  the  axis 
of  the  earth?"  The  answer  was  "An  imagi- 
nary line  on  which  the  world  revolves." 
Several  questions  followed  that  led  the  ex- 
aminer to  suspect  that  the  word  "imaginary" 
was  not  understood,  and  so  he  asked,  half 
in  fun.  "How  far  do  the  poles  of  the  earth 
stick  out?"  The  answer  came  confidently, 
"23^  degrees." 

One  pupil,  who  had  been  taught  from  a 
geography  on  which  was  a  picture  of  Atlas 
holding  up  the  world,  when  asked  if  he 
knew  what  held  up  the  world,  said  that  there 
was  a  giant  holding  it  on  his  shoulders. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  answer 
of  the  Sabbath -school  scholar  who  being 
asked,  "Do  you  understand  what  you  have 
learned?"  said,  and  her  answer  should  be 
written  on  the  heart  of  every  cramming 
school  teacher  :  ^^  I  have  so  much  to  learn  I 
have  no  time  to  understand. ' '  In  how  many 
schools  is  this  the  case  !  lessons  are  piled 
upon  lessons,  tasks  added  to  tasks,  until  it  is 
impossible  for  the  pupils  to  know  what 
they  are  required  to  repeat.  Such  methods, 
whether  in  the  college  or  primary  school, 
are  not  deserving  the  name  of  either  study  ' 
or  teaching,  for  they  are  neither,  in  any  in- 
tellectual sense.  In  no  branch  of  study  is 
this  manner  of  teaching  more  disastrous 
than  in  geography.  Only  recently  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  told  us  that  during  all  his 
younger  days  he  really  thought  that  Connec- 
ticut was  a  yellow  state.  New  Hainpshire  a 
brown  one,  and  Vermont  green !  His  idea 
was  that  the  coloring  on  the  map  represented 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  soil  all  over  the 
entire  state. 

A  pupil  was  noticed  examining  his  map 
very  carefully.  His  teacher  asked  him  what 
he  was  searching  for.  He  said  "For  jeop- 
ardy." "But  jeopardy  is  not  a  place." 
"Yes  it  is,"  said  the  pupil,  "for  I  read  in 
the  papers  this  morning  that  a  captain  of  an 
ocean  steamer  had  telegraphed  from  the 
East  that  his  vessel  was  in  jeopardy. '  *  Prob- 
ably the  most  amusing  illustration  of  this 
way  of  teaching  and  studying  was  the  answer 
given  to  the  question  found  in  our  geog- 
raphies a  few  years  ago  :  ' '  For  what  is  the 
geology  of  Kentucky  remarkable?"  The 
answer  was,  "From  large  bones  and  teeth 
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found  in  this  region  of  country,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
mastodons."  On  an  examination  the  pupil 
gave  the  answer  in  full,  with  a  loud  voice, 
correctly,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  word, 
which,  poor  soul!  he  pronounced  ''Metho- 
dists !"  By  reading  the  answer,  its  extreme 
ludicrousness  will  be  apparent.  Such  answers 
as  these  will  continue  to  come  from  our 
pupils  so  long  as  they  are  required  to  learn 
words  without  ideas. 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  in  no  study 
have  such  inverted  methods  been  practiced, 
so  many  names  learned,  so  many  sentences 
committed  to  memory,  with  little,  if  any, 
real  idea  as  to  their  significance.  To  many 
thinking  persons  the  study  of  geography  has 
become  obnoxious,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  banished  from  the  school-room  alto- 
gether. Multitudes  of  instances  can  be 
brought  to  prove  that  the  entire  geography 
can  be  memorized,  and  no  idea  obtained 
concerning  the  world  as  it  is,  with  its  rocks 
and  rivers,  o(  cans,  seas,  bays,  and  mountains. 
Teachers  should  remember  a  few  points.  We 
will  mention  some : 

1 .  The  map  is  not  the  world.  It  does  not  look 
like  it. 

2.  Dots  and  circles  are  not  towns  and  cities. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  resemblance  between 
them. 

3.  Black,  crooked  lines  are  not  rivers.  There 
is  no  water  in  them. 

4.  To  teaCh  the  map  thoroughly,  does  not 
prove  that  geogiaphy  has  been  taught  thoroughly. 

In  concluding  this  artfcle,  we  propose 
several  questions,  suitable,  some  for  older, 
others  f©r  younger  pupils.  Ask  those  old 
enough  to  be  able  to  answer  them,  and  from 
the  answers  received,  judge  concerning  your 
own  teaching,  and  act  accordingly : 

1.  Give' the  points  of  the  compass  from  the 
South  Pole  ? 

2.  Suppose  you  were  standing  facing  the  East, 
on  the  equator,  and  the  world  should  suddenly 
stop  revolving,  which  way  would  you  fall  ? 

3.  Is  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
further  north  or  south  than  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Connecticut  ? 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  Illinois  compared  with 
New  York  State  ? 

5.  A  teacher  once  illustrated  the,  so-called, 
flattening  of  the  earth  by  taking  an  orange  and 
cutting  two  slices  from  opposite  sides  or  ends. 
What  was  the  fault  in  the  illustration  ? 

6.  Which  is  the  greater  distance  around  the 
earth — that  around  the  equator,  or  that  around 
the  meridian  circle  ? 

7.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  earth's 
axis  is  inclined  23 1-2  degrees.  Inclined  to  what } 
What  angle  does  it  form  with  it  ? 

8.  To  a  person  standing  on  the  arctic  circle 
on  our  longest  day,  what  is  the  track  of  the  sun 


during  24  hours?    What  would  it  be  on  our 
shortest  day } 

9.  How  would  the  length  of  the  longest 
straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Europe,  com- 
pare with  the  longest  straight  line  that  can  be 
drawn  in  tlie  U.  S.,  Alaska,  excepted  ? 

10.  State  the  difference  between  a  geographi- ' 
cal  and  a  statute  mile  ? 

11.  The  earth  makes  a  complete  revolution 
in  23  hours  and  56  minutes.  Why  are  the  days 
24  hours  long  ? 

12.  Where  is  there  neither  latitude  nor  longi- 
tude ? 

13.  What  hemisphere,  the  Northern  or  South- 
ern, has  the  warmer  climate,  and  why  ?  Why 
is  it  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter  ?  Why 
is  the  climate  of  Europe  warmer  than  in  the 
same  latitude  in  the  United  States  ? 

14.  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  earth- 
quakes ? 

15.  Describe  the  formation  of  coral  islands. 

16.  Of  what  use  to  man  are  mountains  ? 

17.  Name  and  locate  three  large  volcanoes? 

18.  Wliat  is  the  cause  of  winds? 


WEAKNESS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  annual  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  differs  from  similar  examina- 
tions at  most  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  in 
that  it  is  actually  meant  to  and  does  thor- 
oughly test  the  candidate's  proficiency.  Its 
results  may  well  startle  those  who  stop  to 
think  what  it  implies.  Though  a  rigid  ex- 
amination, it  is  still  a  simple  one,  and  any 
grammar-school  boy  should  feel  himself 
entirely  qualified  to  undergo  it.  All  that  is 
required  of  the  candidates  is  that  they  shall 
be  *'  well  versed  in  arithmetic,  reading  and 
writing,  including  orthography,  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  gram- 
mar, of  descriptive  geography,  especially  of 
their  own  country,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States." 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  requirements 
are  simpler — upon  paper — than  those  of  ad- 
mission to  the  high  school,  and  much  less 
than  is  demanded  of  a  matriculant  in  the 
poorest  of  our  cplleges.  Every  school-boy 
is  supposed  to  have  this  knowledge  at  14, 
and  at  19,  which  is  the  average  age  of  the 
nominees  to  West  Point,  he  is  far  beyond 
troubling  himself  about  such  rudimentary 
studies  as  these.  But  mark  the  result.  Not 
long  since,  at  the  June  examination  for  ad- 
mission, out  of  116  nominees,  including  the 
presidential  nominees  at  large,  58,  or  just 
one-half,  were  rejected  by  the  examiners. 
At  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  the  pro- 
portion rejected  was  even  greater — 58  per 
cent.     There  have  been  accusations  of  fa- 
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voritism  at  Annapolis,  but  favoritism  could 
at  most  account  for  but  very  few  rejec- 
tions; and,  under  the  system  of  written  ex- 
aminations at  West  Point,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  possible.  The  naked  fact  is  that  of 
a  hundred  or  more  picked  young  men,  from 
14  to  21  years  of  age,  chosen  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  not  a  few  of  them  by 
competitive  examinations  in  the  public 
schools,  .only  one-half  are  found  to  have 
that  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of 
an  English  education  which  all  our  school^ 
profess  to  give. 

There  is  a  text  for  many  sermons  in  this 
— ^a  text  upon  which  teachers  and  school 
directors  may  profitably  ponder.  What  is 
required  for  admission  to  West  Point  is  what 
every  American  citizen  ought  to  have,  and 
precisely  what  our  common  schools  are  de- 
signed to  teach.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
precisely  what  some  of  them  do  not  teach. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  rejected  candidates 
could  answer  questions  that  would  sound 
much  harder  than  those  put  to  them  at  West 
Point.  Many  of  them  could  tell  of  various 
abstruse  sciences,  if  the  examiners  had  only 
asked  them;  but  when  it  came  to  "the  three 
R*s,"  and  a  little  knowledge  of  their  own 
country,  they  found  that  their  schooling  had 
profited  them  little. 

And  many  who  do  not  go  to  West  Point, 
but  who  have  to  stand  the  test  of  experience 
in  the  world,  make  the  same  painful  dis- 
covery. They  have  spent  years  in  the  school- 
room, and  obtained  a  smattering  of  informa- 
tion on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  the  only  use 
they  find  for  it  is  to  forget  it  and  begin  their 
education  over  again.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  make  our  public  schools  of  real  value,  we 
have  got  to  bring  them  back  to  their  proper 
work.  With  all  our  fine  school-houses  and 
costly  apparatus  and  elaborate  text-books, 
the  true  idea  of  a  common  school  has  been 
in  part  forgotten  ;  and  we  believe  it  quite 
safe  to  say  that  what  used  to  be  called  a  sound 
English  education  was  often  better  supplied 
in  the  simple  roadside  school-house  of  a  gen- 
eration back  than  in  the  most  stupendous 
brown-stone  one  of  to-day.        Phila,  Times. 


A  CARELESS  and  homely  breeding  is  there- 
fore preferable  to  one  nice  and  delicate. 
And  he  that  is  taught  to  live  upon  little, 
owes  more  to  his  father's  wisdom,  than  he 
that  has  a  great  deal  left  him,  does  to  his 
father's  care.  Children  cannot  well  be  too 
hardily  bred,  for  besides  that  it  fits  them  to 
bear  the  roughest  providences,  it  is  more 
active  and  healthy. —  IVm,  Fenn. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MICHIGAN. 


BY  A.   W.   POTTER. 


MICHIGAN  has  long  been  noted  for  her  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  Modeled  after  that 
of  Massachusetts  especially,  it  is  in  its  designs 
more  liberal,  and  perhaps  more  perfect  than  that 
of  any  other  State.  With  no  niggard  hand  did  her 
pioneers  lay  the  foundations  of  an  unrivaled 
system  of  universal  education,  and  transmit  jt  to 
her  posterity  to  carry  out  in  the  same  large  spirit 
in  which  it  was  conceived. 

On  the  cession  by  the  original  States  of  their 
Western  lands  to  Congress  as  public  domains, 
it  became  expedient  to  offer  strong  inducements 
for  the  settlement  of  the  remote  and  unprotected 
frontiers.  Among  these  was  the  setting  apart 
of  one  section  of  a  township,  to  be  devoted  for- 
ever to  the  purposes  of  education.  Michigan 
was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1805,  and  through 
the  influence  of  General  Crary,  the  privilege  of 
selling  or  leasing  the  sections  set  aside  for  school 
purposes  was  granted  to  the  Territory,  and  in 
1837  to  the  State,  instead  of  to  the  other  town- 
ships constituting  the  county  of  .which  one  such 
section  made  a  part.  This  latter  plan  was  fol- 
lowed in  some  of  the  other  north-western  Terri- 
tories, and  proved  a  financial  blunder.  The 
profits  arising  from  such  sale  or  lease  should 
constitute  a  common  fund,  known  as  the  Prim- 
ar)'  School  Fund.  The  plan  of  leasing  the  land 
was  tried,  and  failed.  Thev  were  then  sold  at 
auction  at  a  minimum  price  of  ;>8  per  acre,  after- 
ward reduced  to  54.  Of  these  sold  lands,  one- 
third  reverted  to  the  State  by  forfeiture  of  mort- 
gage. The  State  is  custodian  of  the.  money 
obtained,  and  pays  7  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
same.  Of  the  original  1,077,209  acres,  over  two- 
thirds  yet  remain  unsold.  In  addition,  an  act 
was  passed  in  i8$8,  by  which  one-half  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  swamp  lands  should  go 
to  the  primary  schools.  At  present  the  actual 
fund  is  three  million  dollars  from  sales  of  sec- 
tions, and  5326,000  from  swamp  lands,  making 
an  income  of  $227,000.  To  this  is  added  a  tax 
of  one  mill  for  every  dollar  of  valuation,  and  if 
this  not  sufficient,  a  further  tax  not  exceeding 
one-half  mill  per  dollar  may  be  assessed. 

It  was  not  until  1869,  that  the  schools  were 
entirely  free.  Previous  to  this,  when  the  State 
appropriation  was  expended,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  "rate  bill,"  each  patron  paying  his 
part  of  expense  accordirvg  to  the  number  of  days 
his  children  had  attended.  The  natural  result 
was,  that  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  gave  out, 
many  parents  withdrew  their  children,  thus  in- 
creasing the  expenses  of  those  remaining;  a 
panic  would  ensue,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
school  would  be  broken  up. 

In  copying  after  the  school  systems  of  the 
older  States,  Michigan  transplanted  some  im- 
perfections, as  well  as  engrafted  new  and  healthy 
scions.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Mas- 
sachusetts had  maintained  the  township  as  the 
school  district ;  but  in  1 7S9  a  law  w^s  made  to 
divide  the  township  into  districts.  Horace  Mann 
said  it  was  the  most  unfortunate  law  ever  passed 
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in  Massachusetts.  Eighty  years  after  it  was  re- 
pealed. But  meanwhile,  several  Western  States 
nad  copied  this  system,  and  to-day  Michigan  is 
struggling  with  all  the  difficulties  attending  such 
division.  Four  is  the  least  number  of  common 
school  districts  into  which  a  township  may  be 
divided,  and  generally  there  are  many  more. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  district  to  contain  less 
than  a  score  of  pupils;  yet  it  must  have  a 
school  house  therem,  and  maintain  a  teacher. 

There  are  three  district  directors  having  charge 
of  the  school  house  and  school  tax  ;  three  school 
inspectors  who  hire  teachers,  inspect  schools, 
have  charge  of  school  library,  and  constitute  the 
township  board ;  while  a  board  of  three  county 
examiners  hold  examinations,  g^ant  and  annul 
certificates.  The  county  examiners  are  elected 
for  three  years  by  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
boards  of  township  inspectors.  This  system  is 
rather  a  peculiar  one,  and  is  the  compromise  of 
a  hard  fight  to  restore  the  county  superintend- 
ency.  Previous  to  1867,  the  districts  examined 
their  own  teachers,  and  as  some  of  the  directors 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  a  teacher's  best  re- 
commendation was  that  he  would  teach  cheap. 
The  result  was,  that  in  1867  the  better  class  of 
people  were  ready  for  a  change.  The  good  re- 
sults from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  having  been  seen  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  in  raising  the 
standard  of  teachers,  in  improving  the  schools, 
furniture,  and  securing  uniformity  of  text-books, 
and  in  increasing  the  interest  of  both  parent 
and  child — in  fine,  elevating  the  whole  school 
system  in  the  State — a  law  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  county  superintendents  was  passed  and 
carried  into  effect.  Good  results  soon  followed, 
and  the  true  friends  of  education  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  on  the  road  to  educational  pros- 
perity. But  the  office  was  only  created  to  be 
abolished.  The  very  merits  of  the  superintend- 
ency  made  it  unpopular  in  some  places ;  while 
in  others,  though  the  duties  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  office  in  other  States,  the  cry  was  "  too 
much  centralization."  It  is  the  fear  of  this  "one- 
man  power,"  that  cripples  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to-day,  and  makes  that  officer,  not  an 
educational  leader  and  reformer,  but  a  mere 
clerk,  with  power  to  advise,  but  not  direct. 
Though  the  best  educated  of  the  State  fought 
bravely  for  its  continuance,  it  was  repealed, 
and  a  township  superintendent  held  the  exam- 
inations. The  schools  began  to  deteriorate,  and 
in  1880  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the 
county  superintendent,  resulting  in  the  compro- 
mise before  mentioned.  This  was  fairly  good: 
even  in  1881,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  candi- 
dates for  certificates  were  refused. 

Three  classes  of  certificates  are  granted.  For 
the  first  grade,  one  year's  experience  in  teach- 
ing is  required,  and  the  certificate  is  good  for 
three  years ;  the  second  grade,  good  for  two  years, 
requires  six  months'  practice ;  the  third  grade  is 
good  for  one  year.  Each  male  candidate  pays  a 
license  fee  of  $1,  each  female  50  cents,  which  fee 
is  to  be  used  to  support  annual  institutes.  A  list 
of  questiions  is  prepared  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  sent  to  the  county  examiners,  who 
may  or  may  not  use  it,  as  they  choose. 


Besides  the  certificates  granted  by  the  county- 
examiners,  the  State  Board  grant  one,  good  for 
ten  years,  to  those  who  successfully  pass  the 
State  examination  at  Lansing,  each  candidate 
paying  a  $5  fee.  The  certifiate  of  a  Normal 
graduate  is  good  for  life. 

Of  the  6,400  school  houses  in  the  State,  560 
are  log.     In  these  various  schools  are  found  en- 
rolled five  hundred  thousand  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  presided  over  by 
thirteen  thousand  teachers,   nearly  t^'o-thirds 
of  whom  are   females,  but  receiving  only  five- 
twelfths  of  the  wages.     A  district  with  less  than 
thirty  children  is  obliged  to  open  school  three 
months;  over  thirty,  five  months;  over  eight 
hundred,  nine  months :  or  forfeit  right  to  State 
fund.     The  average  salary  of  a  male  teacher  is 
$37.28 ;  of  a  female,  $25.73,   The  highest  salaries 
and  longest  sessions  characterize  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  northern  peninsula.     Two  thousand 
teachers  still  enjoy  "boarding  round." 

One  highly  commendable  feature  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  the  establishing  of  school 
libraries.  There  is  a  law  allowing  districts  as 
well  as  townships  to  set  up  and  maintain  their 
own.  It  provides  that  all  fines  for  any  breach 
of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  shall  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  But  that  sum  has  been  dimin- 
ishea  often  by  a  'squire's  placing  three-fourths 
of  the  fines  as  costs,  and  turning  over  to  the 
district  treasurer  but  the  remaining  one-fourth. 
In  1881,  an  amendment  was  added,  allowing  the 
voters  to  raise  a  direct  tax  for  library  purposes. 

During  1880,  $35,544  were  spent  on  public 
school  libraries.  There  are  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  township  libraries,  and  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  district  libraries,  an 
average  of  less  than  two  district  libraries  to  each 
township.  The  township  libraries  are  well  ap- 
pointed, and  of  inestimable  value  to  the  com- 
munity, the  district  libraries  are  smaller,  and 
not  so  useful.  The  largest  library  contains  1,000 
volumes,  the  smallest  seven.  There  are  be- 
sides these  forty-five  city  school  libraries,  having 
105,901  volumes,  of  which  Detroit  has  40,000. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  law,  establishing  these  libra- 
ries, Michigan  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

While  the  Michigan  system  of  free  education 
is  good  and  worthy  of  praise,  so  far  as  exhibited 
in  her  primary  public  schools,  the  results  have 
not  been  flattering,  nor  equal  to  her  opportuni- 
ties. But  in  her  graded  schools  the  State  has 
achieved  great  and  honorable  success.  They 
are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  country,  and  not 
without  cause.  They  occupy  the  intermediate 
place  in  her  system  of  education,  which  begins 
with  her  primary  schools,  and  ends  at  the  Uni- 
versity. These  intermiediate  schools  were  form- 
erly called  "branches"  of  the  University,  and 
were  established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
students  to  enter  that  institution.  They  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Regents,  but  after 
130,000  had  been  spent  on  them,  they  were 
given  up  to  the  people  of  the  district  in  which 
tiiey  were  located.  It  is  on  this  system  of  Union 
and  High  schools  that  Michigan  bases  her  repu- 
tation, and  it  is  copied  from  that  of  Prussia. 
These  schools  are  here  what  the  gymnasia  are  in 
Germany ;  but  they  do  not  equal  the  latter  in 
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preparatory  work.  Here  an  instructor's  forces 
are  too  much  divided,  he  having  charge  of  two 
or  three  branches  of  knowledge,  and  these  often 
not  closely  related,  while  there  the  teacher  has 
but  one  department  of  one  branch  of  science, 
and  maybe  but  one  section  of  that  department. 
Instruction,  therefore,  is  thorough,  and  nothing 
left  to  be  desired.  No  wonder  "Germany  is 
literally  a  land  of  scholars."  The  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity  is  looked  to,  a  student  putting 
upon  two  or  three  lessons  the  time  an  American 
youth  devotes  to  seven  or  eight.  These  are  some 
of  the  advantages  the  Prussian  gymnasia  have 
over  the  American  graded  schools.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  the  Union  schools  of  Michigan 
present  many  points  of  superiority  to  academies 
and  seminaries  of  the  Eastern  States.  They  pos- 
sess a  thorough  system  of  work,  and  accomplish 
results  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  other  method. 
More  than  that,  they  are  liberally  patronized  by 
every  grade  of  citizen. 

A  district  containing  over  one  hundred  chil- 
dren may  establish  a  graded  school,  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  six  trustees,  and  when  so  ordered 
this  board  may  open  a  High  school.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  these  schools  to  be  both  eco- 
nomical and  efficient.  The  teacher's  labors 
being  divided,  better  work  is  done.  In  a  well- 
graded  school  of  eight  departments,  a  pupil  en- 
tering at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  maintaining 
a  regular  attendance,  may  graduate  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  enter  the  High  school,  and  complet- 
ing there  a  four  years*  course,  be  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  at  the  State  University,  and 
finish  the  literary  course  in  another  four  years. 
This  is  no  unusual  thing  to  do ;  some  forty  of 
the  seventy  yearly  graduates  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
High  School  alone,  enter  the  University.  There 
are  in  the  State  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
graded  schools,  employing  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  teachers,  which  are  main- 
tained by  a  direct  tax  levied  upon  the  district. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  slow  legislative  ac- 
tion, but  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  prim- 
ary schools.  After  the  decline  of  the  "  branch  ** 
schools,  High  schools  sprang  up  to  take  their 
place,  a  regular  graduate  from  which  may  enter 
the  University  without  examination.  The  cry 
went  up  all  over  the  college  world,  that  this 
would  lower  the  scholarship  of  the  University, 
and  injure  its  reputation.  But  these  prognosti- 
cations have  not  been  justified.  With  the  ele- 
vation of  college  scholarship,  the  High  schools 
have  kept  pace,  and  Michigan  thus  has  under 
her  own  charge  a  free  preparatory  school  to  her 
University.  Thus,  in  1870,  was  riveted  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  connecting  the  lowest  school 
in  the  State  with  the  highest. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Although  not  a  part  of  the  great  system  of 
common  schools,  as  they  exist  in  Michigan, 
there  is  a  school  established  in  this  State  deserv- 
ing of  special  mention;  and  the  success  of  which 
has  been  anxiously  waited  for,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  State 
School  at  Coldwater,  conducted  on  the  "  Michi- 
gan System  for  prevention  of  pauperism  and 
crime ,  and  education  of  dependent  children ^ 


The  French  statesman,  M.  DrouinDe*Lhuys, 
of  the  French  Institute,  said  before  that  body: 
"Gentlemen,  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  is 
only  about  forty  years  old,  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing in  advance  of  ancient  Europe  in  the  inau^- 
ration  of  a  new  era  for  dependent  children.  * 

In  many  States  pauper  children  are  kept  in 
the  county  poor-houses.  The  result  has  been 
that  these  dependents,  many  of  whom  are 
worthy  of  better  things,  have  become  like  the 
companions  with  whom  they  are  compelled  to 
associate;  and  when  grown,  many  find  their 
way  back  to  the  place  of  their  childhood,  or 
worse,  behind  the  prison  bars.  In  1871  an  act 
was  passed  establishing  a  school  for  pauper  and 
abandoned  children,  orphans,  and  children 
whose  parents  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Life  m  this  institution,  with  good  moral  and 
religious  training,  wholesome  food,  proper  cloth- 
ing, and  kind  treatment,  has  produced  marked 
and  satisfactory  results. 

Time  enough  has  not  elapsed  since  this  school 
was  established  to  witness  what  kind  of  men  and 
women  these  children  will  become,  but  the  good 
habits  here  formed,  and  lessons  learned,  can- 
not but  yield  some  fruit.  Such  an  institution  is 
economy  even  in  a  money  point  of  view. 

The  cost  ($120  a  year  for  each  child)  is  but  a 
slight  advance  on  the  cost  of  maintaming  the 
same  children  in  a  poor  house,  and  the  cost 
must  gradually  decrease  as  the  State  grows 
older. 

Over  1,000  children  have  been  received  at 
this  institution  since  it  opened  in  1874.  Many 
of  these  children  are  soon  placed  in  good,  re- 
spectable families,  to  remain  until  they  are  from 
18  to  20  years  of  age.  The  average  number  so 
placed  is  100  a  year.  There  are  agents  in  nearly 
every  county  who  examine  the  condition  of  the 
family  taking  the  child,  make  the  indenture, 
visit  the  child  at  least  once  a  year,  and  if  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  not  complied  with, 
or  for  other  good  causes,  cancel  the  contract, 
and  remove  the  child  to  the  school.  Some  of 
the  children  whose  minds  as  well  as  bodies  are 
full  of  disease,  are  compelled  to  remain  under 
the  school  discipline  for  years  before  they  can 
be  trusted  away  from  the  foster-care  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  farm  contains  41  acres  of  land  of  the  best 
quality,  upon  which  are  a  large  main  building 
for  superintendent's  library,  school  chapel,  etc., 
eight  large  cottages,  a  hospital,  and  out-build- 
ings. Each  cottage  has  thirty  children,  and  is 
in  charge  of  a  matron. 

Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  school  by  chari- 
table citizens,  and  frequent  donations  are  re- 
ceived. A  $1,000  Flint  Water  bond  at  8  per 
cent.,  called  the  "  Kitty  Bagley  Fund,"  was  pre- 
sented by  ex-Gov.  Bagley  and  wife.  The  inter- 
est of  this  gift  is  used  each  year  to  buy  Christmas 
I)resents  for  the  children.  Last  year  Santa  Claus 
eft  half  a  barrel  of  French  candies  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  forlorn  little  ones. 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

Teachers*  Institutes  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  each  county 
containing  one  thousand  children  or  over  holds 
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one.  In  1880  sixty-five  institutes  were  held, 
with  an  enrollment  of  four  thousand  teachers. 
They  are  held  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  five  days.  The  work,  both  day 
and  evening,  is  done  by  two  or  three  trained 
institute  workers,  home  talent  being  employed 
exclusively.  One  objection  to  the  present  plan 
is,  that  teachers  are  not  obliged  to  attend,  nor 
given  the  time  to  do  so ;  and,  previous  to  1881, 
no  credit  was  allowed  them  for  so  doing.  Now 
the  county  examiners  take  account  of  such  at- 
tendance, and  credit  it  under  the  theory  of 
teaching. 

Fifteen  or  more  teachers  mayform  a  teachers' 
association,  become  an  incorporate  body,  and 
hold  property  to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Lansing 
every  year,  is  a  great  training  school  for  teach- 
ers and  institute  mstructors.  Syllabuses  of  sub- 
jects are  prepared,  and  discussed  by  leading 
educators  of  the  State ;  and  these  syllabuses 
form  the  basis  for  county  institute  drill  for  the 
coming  sessions.  For  the  purpose  of  training 
primary  teachers  in  those  branches  they  are 
expected  to  teach,  training  schools  have  been 
established  in  many  graded  schools.  A  four- 
roomed  building  is  usually  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  which  are  the  four  lower  grades.  The 
person  preparing  to  teach  recites  with  the  high 
school  classes,  and  receives  special  instruction 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  from  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal.  They  are  also  required 
to  teach  at  stated  times  in  e^ch  of  the  four  prim- 
ary rooms.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
these  training  schools,  graduates  from  the  graded 
and  High  schools  entered  the  teachers'  vocation 
with  no  other  assurance  of  success  than  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  text-book.  Whether 
they  would  succeed  as  teachers  would  be  deter- 
mined by  bitter  experience. 


CHAT  WITH  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 


BY  CHARLES  H.  SHINN. 


ALTHOUGH  The  Journal  has  announced 
topics  which  at  some  future  time  I  am  to 
consider,  yet,  being  rather  ponderous,  they  will 
keep  quite  safely  for  a  while.  This  is  to  be  a 
chat  with  country  teachers,  because  it  is  hard  to 
feel  demonsti-atively  affectionate  toward  the  ed- 
ucational machinery  of  this  city,  or  toward  those 
advisory  editorials  in  the  newspapers,  which 
tell  teachers  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  live, 
and  with  what  menial  stipends  to  be  con- 
tented. On  the  whole,  the  honors  of  metropoli- 
tan positions  do  not  appear  overwhelming.  The 
teachers  in  rural  districts  escape  these  disadvan- 
tages, and  may,  if  they  will,  do  more  original 
work  than  the  city  teachers  can.  Remembering 
visits  in  days  of  old  to  teacher  friends  in  many 
a  pleasant  district  of  valley.  Coast  Range,  and 
Sierra,  these  chats  have  taken  shape  in  my 
thoughts. 

Considering  the  position  of  this  State  and  its 
resources,  the  person  who  is  not  glad  because  of 
its  coming  prosperity,  and  does  not  realize  how 
hopeful,  in  every  material  sense,  is  the  present 


outlook,  ishardlyworthy  ofthename  of  teacher. 
And  the  marvelous  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
here  is  one  of  the  charms.  There  are  modest 
brown  school-houses  hid  in  redwood  clumps  on 
the  sunny  clifTs  beside  the  gray  peaks  and  near 
the  companionship  of  the  sea,  where  gull  and 
plover  move  past,  and  gusty  winds  marshal  the 
unwilling  clouds,  and  the  yellow  sands  are  flecked 
with  foam  and  strewn  with  ocean  treasures, 
while  the  deep,  sweet  murmur  of  the  sea  is  as  a 
benediction.  There  are  school-rooms  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields  in  fair,  fertile  vales,  thick 
with  orchards  iust  budding  full  of  busy  life,  and 
dotted  with  thriving  villages.  Other  school- 
houses  appear  lost  in  the  wild,  dreary  plains 
and  unmeasured  pasture-lands  breaking  slowly, 
in  the  blue  distance,  against  the  sparsely  settled 
foot-hills  which  rise  into  the  snow-peaks  and 
changeless  Alpine  desolation.  Some  arc  in 
merry -hearted  mdlmtain  towns  by  swift  mountain 
rivers,  near  the  rushing  flumes  and  the  yellow, 
crumbling  banks,  and  the  stately  traditions  of 
earlier  California.  Others  hid  in  forests  of  silver- 
needled  pines,  where  the  pink  manzanita  flowers 
are  blown  through  the  open  doors ;  or  they  lie 
in  narrow  ravines,  where  winding  paths  lead  up 
the  ridges;  or  they  look  down  on  inland  Ian- 
goons  where  the  teal  and  widgeon  float,  and 
hunters,  in  winter,  push  their  punts  through 
swaying  tule-stems.  So  one  might  go  on  de- 
scribing the  country  school -houses  of  California. 
In  just  such  places — some  of  them  lovely,  some 
desolate,  some  picturesque — ^ardcnt  young  men 
and  women,  fresh  from  college  or  training-school, 
find  themselves  placed,  to  solve  tlie  question  of 
personal  bread  and  butter,  and  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  heroic  days  and  of  work  done  for  its 
own  divine  sake. 

Teachers  in  these  lonesome  places,  mourning 
your  narrow  opportunities  and  grieved  because 
your  work  has  not  been  better  understood,  it  is 
of  you  this  hour  that  I  would  think,  as  of  brothers 
and  sisters  whose  names  I  have  not  known, 
whose  faces  I  have  not  seen,  but  in  whose  earnest- 
ness I  have  set  unyielding  faith.  There  are 
many  country  districts  in  which  ill-paid  teachers 
toil  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  with  patience, 
courage,  charity — ^trying  to  make  the  world 
better  because  of  their  lives.  Nevermind  about 
the  failures,  the  dregs  and  drags  of  the  profession, 
the  shallow  and  foolish,  who  seek  for  no  life- 
work,  and  find  neither  hope  nor  music  in  the 
year's  imperial  march.  They  for  themselves 
have  chosen  the  ashen  apples  of  Sodom,  which 
shall  be  dust  on  their  lips.  Only  real  knowledge 
of  real  things  can  go  to  the  roots  of  life,  bringing 
honor  and  security.  Half  knowledge  of  any 
sort  is  a  slippery  bargain. 

Gentle  reader,  we  will  venture  to  believe  that 
you  know  all  about  teachers*  examinations  and 
are  posted  on  normal  methods,  can  tell  what  to 
see  on  a  four-bit  piece,  and  are  properly  drilled 
in  numbers  of  things  which  are  not  worth  en- 
umerating here.  Let  us  further  suppose  that 
you,  being  duly  and  sensibly  e(^uipped  with  quite 
a  stock  of  educational  machmery,  and  being 
young,  and  loving  life  as  it  is  your  blessed  right 
to  do,  have  ofttimes  wondered  what  were  the 
ultimate  meanings  of  all  this  technical  frame- 
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A^i^ork  of  teaching,  and  have  tried,  quite  too  suc- 
cessfully, to  shut  it  up  in  the  school-house  and 
"bury  it  out  of  sight.     Then,  bright,  young  teach-  . 
«rs,  full  of  noble    impulses,  try  to  grasp    the 
Tinder-thought  which  explains  the  needs  of  these  . 
lesser  agencies.    Think  of  your  own  Hfe  a  mo- 
ment, and  consider  how  much  the  gift  of  more 
physical  health,  more  knowledge  of  art,  language, 
books,  humanity,  more  patience,  faith,  and  sim- 
plicity, would  have  widened  your  outlooks  for- 
ever.    And  this  is  a  universal  truth :  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  school-room  is  only  used  because 
it  does,  in  right  hands,  help  to  develop  certain 
tangible  results.     Grammar,  history,  and  other 
studies  are  by  wise  persons  used  as  instruments; 
but  foolish  ones  set  them  up   as  fetiches,  and 
dance  about  them  in  profane  orgies.     We  have 
all  of  us  known  absurd  and  troublesome  teachers 
whose  faith  in  some   single  tftxt-book  was  un- 
blenching    and    unqualified.      Beware    of  the 
teacher  of  one  text-book,  for  he  is  apt  to  be 
priggish,  stupid,  or  mildly  insane. 

If  text-books  and  appurtenances,  my  brave 
teacher  friend,  are  to  be  mere  instrumentalities 
in  doing  certain  work,  what,  let  us  ask,  is  the 
nature  of  tliat  work  }  In  the  heart  and  soul  of 
each  child  is  a  germ  of  beauty  and  power.  Old 
truth  this  may  be ;  yet  think,  oh  youth-guider, 
how  each  human  nature  holds  forces  of  strength 
and  passion,  flames  mild  and  beautiful,  great 
currents  which  ebb  and  flow  continually,  and 
hungers  unspeakable  for  other  than  mortal  food. 
Consider,  too,  that  no  one  of  us  has  ever  gauged 
our  own  capacities  either  for  sorrow  or  joy,  for 
defeat  or  victory ;  nor  has  there  come  to  one  of 
us — so  wonderful  a  force  is  the  human  soul — 
other  than  the  merest  glimpse  of  our  own  pos- 
sibilities. To  fitly  reverence  these  deep-seated 
springs  and  dormant  powers,  is  an  essential  of 
true  teaching.  Each  child  is  its  own  self,  not  to 
be  marred  nor  wrested  from  harmonious  devel- 
opment, but  to  be  helped,  spiritualized,  and 
enlightened  with  finn  will  and  loving  friendli- 
ness, until  it  chooses  right  and  duty  by  virtue 
of  its  own  victories  aforetime. 

If  such  are  the  aims  of  school-room  work,  how 
inadequate  seem  the  text-book  materials.  But 
they  are  to  be  interpreted  first,  and  the  character 
.  of  that  interpretation  will  depend  upon  the 
teacher's  range  of  knowledge  and  faculty  of  wise 
leadership  over  other  minds.  The  whole  armory 
of  attainable  facts  must  be  at  one's  command. 
As  the  skillful  dentist,  when  he  wishes  to  make  a 
gold  filling,  has  dozens  of  pointed,  rounded, 
crooked  and  angular  instruments  within  reach, 
using  first  one  and  then  another  in  rapid  touches, 
so  upon  the  truth  the  teacher  wishes  to  impress 
all  sorts  of  agencies  must  be  brought  to  bear.  As 
the  blacksmith  heats  his  iron  in  the  forge,  taps  it 
lightly,  then  shapes  it  with  swifter  and  harder 
blows,  watching  all  the  while,  until  sword-blade 
for  war,  or  plowshare  for  peace,  is  made ;  so  the 
teacher's  thoughts  must  glow  with  flame  and 
warm  with  inspiration,  and  the  teacher's  will 
must  hammer  out  kings'  weapons  and  the  tools 
of  coming  world -builders.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber, teacher  friend  of  mine,  how  the  northlands 
are  filled  with  legends  of  magic  weapons  ?  Deep 
under  the  mighty  crags,  or  toiling  in  caves  of 


the  sea,  workers  in  metals  and  weavers  of  strange 
spells  wrought  "Durandal"  for  Roland,  *'Exca- 
libur"  for  King  Arthur,  and  the  "Branstock 
Wrath"  for  Sigurd  the  Volsung.  Even  so,  I 
think  the  rune-wrought  weapons  for  the  hands 
of  coming  heroes  are  being  forged  to-day  in 
hidden  places  by  the  teachers  of  our  land.  Be 
sure  that  if  you  rightly* arm  these  boys  and  girls 
they  will  never  forget  you.  Dreams  of  yours 
they  will  bring  to  fulfillment ;  seed-thoughts  of 
yours  will  ripen  under  their  care ;  to  realms  you 
pointed  out  their  conquering  ships  shall  sail. 

There  is  a  story  which  I  have  told  before,  and 
yet  its  truth  and  beauty  seem  to  make  it  worth 
retelling  for  the  sake  of  lonesome  and  wearied 
country  teachers.  Once  (I  shall  not  tell  when 
nor  where)  an  ambitious  youth  began  to  teach 
school  in  a  little  town  in  the  mountains.  He 
loved  books  and  friends,  but  he  was  quiet  and 
shy,  so  that  few  people  knew  hpw  tuneful  the 
man's  whole  nature  was.  After  long  toil  and 
many  haps  he  earned  the  money  to  publish  a 
volume  of  essays  which  he  had  written  in  his 
leisure  hours.  Into  the  wide  and  busy  world  it 
was  launched  like  a  leaf  on  the  sea,  and  went 
out  of  sight  without  seeming  to  cause  a  ripple  or 
wake  the  ire  of  a  single  reviewer.  Like  Thoredu, 
this  author  brought  back  his  unsold  books  and 
piled  them  away.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  stiong 
enough  to  try  the  contest  once  more  he  might 
have  won,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  of  that. 
He  merely  went  back  to  his  school-room,  and 
grew  a  little  sadder  and  quieter  as  the  years  passed 
with  their  many  changes.  Boys  grew  up  under 
his  care,  and  some  of  them  became  known  in 
trade,  politics,  and  literature.  He  kept  a  list  of 
all  the  pupils  he  had  ever  taught,  with  private 
comments  on  each  one's  character,  and  notes  of 
their  course  in  life.  Sometimes  some  one  of 
them  would  write  to  him  with  glad  aflfection,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  must  be  confessed  diat  they 
thought  little  about  him. 

As  he  grew  bent  and  gray,  his  daily  life  crys- 
tallized into  fixed  channel$.  He  had  a  few  old 
books — Plato,  Montaigne,  A  Kempis,  Bacon, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Herbert,  Lamb,  Wordsworth, 
Emerson,  and  other  meditations.  Now  and 
then  he  had  visits  from  the  friends  of  his  boy- 
hood, or  early  pupils  grown  rich  and  famous ; 
and  when  they  talked  with  him,  strangely  enough, 
instead  of  feeling  sorry  for  his  isolation  and  pov- 
erty, they  felt  sorry  for  themselves  instead,  and 
looked  upon  his  as  the  happiest  life.  Daily  he 
walked  out  among  die  people,  and  watched 
their  toil  with  kindly  interest.  He  was  not  often 
angry ;  but  once,  when  some  village  boys  were 
torturing  a  poor  animal,  the  mingled  pain  and 
wrath  of  his  tone  haunted  them  for  hours. 

At  last  the  time  came  that  he  fell  sick,  and 
when  he  found  the  end  was  near,  he  smiled 
more  than  he  was  wont.  They  brought  him 
the  walnut  writing-desk  he  had  used  so  many 
year?,  and  from  it  took  the  manuscript  of  his 
long-forgotten  book  and  a  cluster  of  faded  violets, 
and  with  these  in  his  hands  he  died,  smiling  as 
a  child  forgiven.  Then  there  were  a  few  old 
people  in  the  village  who  remembered  a  fair, 
pale  maiden,  who  sang  in  the  choir  many  sum- 
mers before,  and  who  for  many   winters  had 
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rested  beneath  the  mountain  snows,  but  in  whose 
garden  the  purple  violets  she  loved  were  each 
spring  blooming  as  of  old.  Slowly  then  the  hearts 
of  men  were  stirred  with  a  dim  sense  of  their 
loss,  and  the  pure,  kindly  teacher  is  yet  remem- 
bered by  many  an  humble  fireside.  It  is  said 
that  a  millionaire  came  up  from  the  valley  to 
place  a  granite  monument  over  the  resting-place 
of  his  old  teacher ;  but  when  he  saw  the  villagers' 
memorial,  he  went  away  again,  saying  that  there 
was  no  need  of  his  money.  It  was  the  children's 
gift,  and  these  were  the  carven  words:  "The 
world  is  better  because  of  his  life.'* 

Pacific  School  yournal. 


TWO  TEACHERS. 


EVERYDAY  CONTRAST,  BUT  SUGGESTIVE. 


LET  us  enter  the  room  where  one  gathers 
about  him  more  than  fifty  of  all  ages.  He 
is  certainly  a  plain-looking  man;  hair  sandy, 
inclined  to  red ;  a  freckled  face;  clothes  of  no 
fashionable  cut ;  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders ;  his 
manners  not  engaging — and  yet  he  has  evoked 
not  only  order,  but  enthusiasm.  We  sit  down 
and  watch  the  scene.  A  class  is  called  upon  to 
spell.  There  is  no  noise  or  fuss  made.  One 
takes  the  floor  as  "head,"  and  calls  out  the  suc- 
cessive numbers,  until  all  are  in  place.  The 
words  are  pronounced: — weather,  laurel,  em- 
bryo, descent,  voyage,  dahlia,  phlox,  guitar,  are 
among  those  we  hear.  Here  we  see  boys  of  ten 
years  spell  valiantly  with  others  twice  their  size 
and  age.  They  try  once,  and  if  they  fail  the 
victor  "goes  up." 

But  what  we  most  admire  is  the  calmness  of 
the  master  and  the  earnestness  of  the  boys  and 
girls ;  one  seems  to  know  how  to  stimulate  ac- 
tivity, and  when  it  is  aroused  how  to  use  it.  A 
class  in  reading  comes  on,  and  there  is  good 
reading  in  the  first,  second  and  third  classes. 
They  read  naturally.  We  watch  to  see  if  the 
master  will  read,  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class.  Yes,  he  takes  the  verse  the  pupils  seem 
httle  to  understand.  It  is  in  the  matchless  "Ode 
to  a  Sky  Lark,"  by  Shelley. 

"  Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  firesh  thy  music  doth  surpass.'* 

"  Now,  scholars,  we  cannot  read  it  until  we 
know  the  meaning,  so  we  will  look  at  some  of 
the  words.  There  is  vernal.  This  means  per- 
taining to  spring.  The  showers  of  spring  are  pe- 
culiarly pleasing,  for  every  living  thmg  seems  to 
enjoy  it;  the  twinkling ^ass  is  plain  to  be  seen 
if  you  look.  The  rain  weighs  down  the  leaf,  and 
finally,  becoming  too  heavy,  it  rolls  off,  and  the 
blade  rises,  to 'be  weighed  down  again  ;  this  is 
going  on  with  thousands  of  leaves,  so  that 
twinkling  beautifully  describes  the  effect ;  it  is 
very  delightful  to  see.  Then  the  rain-awakened 
flowers — these  are  the  flowers  that  were  tired 
and  faint,  but  bathed  in  the  sweet  shower  are 
renewed  in  life  and  beauty ;    nothing  can  be 


more  beautitul  than  the  rose  on  which  the  ge 
showers  have  fallen.      These  three   figu 
sweet  sounds,  glittering  grasses,  rain-bed 
flowers — are  the  things  with  which  he  com 
the  song  of  the  lark — all  these  he  says  the  m 
of  the  lark  surpasses." 

A  few  Questions  follow.    It  is  plain  that 
understana.     Even  the  younger  pupils   arc 
peating  the  words.     In  fact,   the  teacher, 
see,  knows  this  by  heart,  and  it  would   not 
singular  if  the  pupils  knew  it,  too.     They  c 
dently  admire  this  poetry.    The  teacher  reai 
the  verse,  and  reads  it  with  feeling.     He  und 
stands  the  verse  and  interprets  it.     That  is  rea 
ing.     The  whole  class  practice  it  over,  and  the 
several   singly.      Next    they  recite    the    who' 

I)oem  up  to  this  point  together,  mainly  witho 
ooking  on  the  book.    Next,  the  teacher 
upon  some  who  can  recite  a  verse  to  rise  up  an 
say  it.     Each  has  a  verse,  and  each  recite. 
The  whole  was  evidendy  a  common  and  natural 
proceeding. 

Our  teacher  next  drilled  the  whole  school  from 
a  chart,  on  the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  then  upon 
the  consonants.  The  second  reading  class  was 
very  much  like  the  first.  The  third  was  com- 
posed of  younger  pupils,  and  there  was  here  a 
close  questioning  to  see  if  the  meaning  of  the 
words  was  understood,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sen-  * 
tences.  While  we  could  not  penetrate  to  the 
source  of  this  teacher's  power,  it  was  pretty  plain 
that  he  both  loved  and  understood  the  work. 

The  other  teacher  we  visited  was  of  a  diflfer- 
ent  stamp.  He  had  a  better  school-room  and 
better  desks,  and  better-looking  material :  and 
yet  there  was  something  wanting.  The  pupils 
recited  dieir  lessons  in  a  mechanical  way,  that 
showed  "their  hearts  were  far  away."  The 
teacher  heard  a  spelling  lesson,  and  the  spelling 
was  fairly  done ;  the  reading  classes  read  in 
poetry  and  prose,  but"  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
eye  or  feeling  in  the  voice.  The  whole  proceed- 
ing was  destitute  of  the  true  element  of  success. 

We  said  to  ourself,  as  we  studied  the  case : 
"This  man  would  not  stay  a  day,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  pay  ;  he  has  no  love  for  childhood ;  boys 
and  girls  have  no  charms  for  him;  most, all, 
doubtless,    are    nuisances.      Their  possibilities 
never  strike  him  at  all.     He  would  never  select 
*  a  child  and  put  him  in  the  midst  *  as  something 
to  model  by.'      And  again  we  felt  that  responsi- 
bility had  never  weighed  down  pn  this  teacher's 
mind.     All  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  the 
filling  in  of  certain  pages  of  geography,  gram- 
mar, etc.    Yet  he  was  mot  a  bad  man  ;  he  was 
well  dressed,  quite  the  man  of  fashion. 

We  fell  to  asking  ourselves,  Does  he  read  in 
the  Bible  ?  Does  he  copy  from  our  Saviour? 
Does  he  pray  for  these  young  immortals.^ 
Does  he  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  capa- 
bilities ?  Does  he  strive  to  put  their  feet  on  the 
Rock }  Does  he  build  up  cnaracter  ?  Are  his 
pupils  fond  of  the  truth  ?  Will  they  go  to  the 
stake  for  their  opinions  ?  And  we  doubted  the 
man's  real,  permanent  success. 

This  was  years  since.  The  boys  of  each  have 
grown  to  manhood.  The  first  one  is  still  teach- 
ing ;  one  of  his  pupils  I  saw  the  other  day ;  he 
spoke  reverently  of  his  master.     "All  I  am  I 
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►vire  to  him.  I  am  not  much,  but  I  am  an  hon- 
est man,  and  such  I  shall  remain."  These  and 
xiany  such  words  lead  me  to  think  that  the  mas- 
:er  lives  in  his  pupils.  The  second  is  a  real  es- 
:a.te  speculator,  and,  they  say,  has  made  money. 
[  have  seen  one  of  his  pupils,  too.  He  is 
iworldly-wise,  and  never  refers  to  his  boyhood 
days,  except  when  he  sees  his  old  teacher 
gatherings  more  and  more  goods  about  him. 
Then  he  says:  "Egad,  old  Bowman  never 
should  have  taught  school — he  loves  money  too 
'wrell.  He  only  stayed  at  it  until  he  had  laid 
"by  $1,000.  We  all  knew  he  would  quit  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  some  money.  He  was  no  man 
for  a  teacher." 

And  I  pondered  upon  the  sentence,  "  He  was 
no  man  for  a  teacher."  Are  there  not  a  good, 
many  who  are  in  the  school-room  temporarily, 
and  have  no  solemn,  settled  purpose  to  do  good 
there — ^to  impart  the  noblest  part  of  themselves  ? 
To  which  of  these  groups  do  you  belong  ? 

N,  y.  School  Journal. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

QUESTIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 


IT  is  not  intended  that  each  topic  under  this 
heading  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  lesson 
each  day ;  but  it  is  expected  that  a  lesson  will  be 
given  each  day  upon  some  one  of  these  topics, 
and  that  these  shall  be  varied  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  topics  of  the  grade  during  each  month. 
Much  more  time  and  a  greater  number  of  les- 
sons will  be  required  for  some  of  these  topics 
than  for  others. 

Form. — It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  lessons  on  this  subject 
varied  in  each  succeeding  grade,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  memorizing  and  reciting  any 
formula.  To  secure  this  end,  let  the  reviews  of 
the  matter  taught  in  preceding  grades  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  compel  attention  to  the  shape  of  the 
various  objects.  By  requiring  the  pupils  ^o  de- 
scribe the  shape  of  objects  placed  before  the 
class,  the  teacner  will  be  enabled  to  test  their 
knowledge  oiform. 

Size. —  This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by 
various  objects,  as  strings  of  different  sizes  and 
lengths,  slips  of  paper  of  different  lengths  and 
widths,  and  small  pieces  of  wood.  The  pupils 
will  obtain  clear  perception  of  size  and  of  length, 
by  being  required  to  judge  of  the  size  and  length 
of  objects  before  them,  and  of  lines  on  the  black- 
board, then  to  measure  these  and  ascertain 
the  approximate  correctness  of  their  estimates. 
Drawing  lines  of  given  lengths  on  the  slate,  fol- 
lowed by  a  careful  measurement  of  them,  is  a 
valuable  means  for  training  pupils  to  accuracy 
in  deteraiining  size  and  length  by  the  eye. 

Color. — The  lessons  on  color,  for  this  grade, 
should  lead  the  pupils  to  perceive  that  some 
colors  appear  well  when  placed  side  by  side, 
while  otters  do  not.  For  this  purpose  lead  them 
to  compare  red  and  green  with  blue  and  green  ; 
blue  and  orange  witn  yellow  And  orange  ;  yellow 
and  purple  with  blue  and  purple,  or  red  and 


purple.  All  lessons  on  color  should  be  illus- 
trated with  colored  objects.  Pieces  of  ribbon, 
silk,  worsted,  colored  paper,  water  colors,  etc., 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Human  Body. —  In  teaching  children  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
their  parts,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  lead 
them  to  understand  the  subject  by  means  of  ob- 
servations made  with  their  own  organs  of  sense. 
The  actual  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
smelling  of  objects  teach  children  facts  which  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  to  their  minds  by  means 
of  the  memorizing  of  language,  however  tho- 
rough and  precise. 

Animals. — The  lessons  on  this  subject  should 
lead  the  children  to  notice  the  most  distinguish- 
ing points  in  the  structure  of  animals,  and  to  see 
how  their  structure  is  adapted  to  their  habits  of 
life ;  for  instance,  how  the  webbed  feet  of  some 
birds  fit  them  for  swimming,  and  how  the  long 
legs  of  others  fit  them  for  wading;  how  the 
strong  claws  and  strong  beaks  of  some  birds  en- 
able them  to  feed  on  flesh;  how  the  cushion- 
like feet  of  the  cat  enable  it  to  walk  noiselessly 
about  in  search  of  its  prey ;  how  the  teeth  of  the 
cat  and  dog  are  fitted  for  tearing  flesh,  while 
those  of  the  rat  and  squirrel  are  formed  for 
cracking  nuts  and  gnawing  hard  substances. 

The  chief  aim  of  these  lessons  being  to  train 
the  pupils  in  habits  of  observing  nature,  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  gain  therefrom  the  most 
useful  knowledge,  the  exercises  should  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them  to  no- 
tice accurately  the  structure  and  habits  of  the 
various  animals  that  come  within  their  own  ob- 
servation. The  facts  thus  learned  should  be,  by 
the  aid  of  the  teacher,  properly  classified,  as  a 
foundation  for  subsequent  study  of  the  same 
subject.  Prang's  Natural  History  Series,  with 
the  "Manual"  which  accompanies  it,  will  be 
found  a  valuable  aid  in  giving  instruction  on 
Animals  and  Plants. 

Plants. — The  lessons  on  plants,  in  this  grade, 
may  appropriately  lead  the  pupils  to  learn  the 
most  common  shapes  of  roots y  as  turnip-shaped, 
branching,  fibrous,  conical,  tuberous,  etc. ;  also 
the  shapes  of  leaves,  as  needle-shaped,  ar- 
row-shaped, egg-shaped,  heart-shaped,  hand- 
shaped,  etc. ;  also  the  common  shapes  offlowers, 
as  funnel-shaped,  bell-shaped,  pink-shaped,  but- 
terfly-shaped, helmet-shaped,  cross-shaped,  etc. 
By  suitable  exercises  the  teacher  should  also 
direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  plants  which 
are  used  for  food,  and  lead  them  to  observe 
their  mode  of  growth,  form,  uses,  etc. 

Objects  and  Qualities. — Two  distinct  classes 
of  exercises  may  be  given  under  this  heading. 
One  consists  in  training  the  pupils  to  distinguish 
given  qualities,  by  using  several  objects  havmg 
the  same  quality,  for  illustration;  the  other, 
which  is  more  appropriate  for  review  exercises, 
requires  the  pupils  to  ascertain  what  qualities  a 
given  object  possesses.  Instruction  on  this  sub- 
ject cannot  be  considered  complete  without  the 
use  of  both  of  these  classes  of  exercises,  in  their 
proper  order. 

Observation  and  Comparison. — Habits  of  ob- 
serving various  objects,  and  noticing  their  sev- 
eral shapes^  colors,  qualities  and  mctterials  of 
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which  they  are  made,  are  -exceedingly  useful  as 
a  means  of  gaining  knowledge;  yet  habits  of 
comparins^  two  or  more  objects,  and  observing 
what  qualities,  shapes,  colors  and  materials  they 
possess  in  common,  constitute  an  advanced 
stage  of  development  which  not  only  adds  ad- 
ditional power  of  gaining  knowledge,  but  giyes 
to  the  possessor  marked  practical  ability  in 
whatever  sphere  of  life  that  person  may  happen 
to  be  placed. 

In  the  preceding  grades  the  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  distinguish,  and  to  name  the  com- 
mon/^r;;/j,  colors,  and  most  obvious  qualities. 
It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  they  now  should 
be  trained  to  discover  which  of  these  forms, 
colors,  and  qualities  may  be  found  in  given  ob- 
jects to  which  their  special  attention  may  be 
directed. 

This  kind  of  training  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  develop  the  individual  powers  of  the  pu- 
pils. To  accomplish  this,  the  teacher  must  avoid 
asking  such  questions  as  might  suggest  to  the 
pupil  what  to  say,  rather  than  leave  him  to  dis- 
cover the  shape,  color,  quality,  or  material  with- 
out aid.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  train  the 
pupils  to  discover  the  principal  characteristics 
of  an  object,  instead  of  telling  them  what  those 
characteristics  are,  and  then  asking  them  ques- 
tions to  see  if  they  remember  them. 

Steps  somewhat  like  the  following  are  appro- 
priate to  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  the  giving 
of  object  lessons : — 

First,  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words, 
Materials,  Shapes,  Colors,  Qualities,  leaving 
room  to  write  other  words  under  each.  Then 
place  some  object  before  the  pupils,  as  a  com- 
mon slate,  and  request  them  to  tell  what  mate- 
rials, shapes,  colors,  and  qualities  they  observe 
in  it.  As  these  are  mentioned  by  the  pupils, 
singly,  the  teacher  may  write  the  word  on 
the  blackboard  under  its  appropriate  heading. 
When  the  lesson  is  finished,  the  blackboard  will 
contain  something  like  the  following: 

Materials,    Shapes.         Colors,         Qualities. 
slate,  oblong,         black.        opaque, 

wood,  right  angles.  brittle, 

iron.  combustible. 

OccuP(itions. — The  exercises  on  this  topic 
should  cause  the  children  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  tools  used  in  different  occupations,  and  what 
is  done  with  these  tools;  also  what  articles  are 
made  or  produced.  For  instance,  the  teacher 
might  write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  carpen- 
ter, shoemaker,  or  painter,  and  request  the  pu- 
pils to  ascertain  what  tools  are  used  by  those 
who  pursue  the  given  trade,  and  report  on  the 
next  day  after  the  subject  is  thus  assigned — the 
teacher  writing  the  names  of  tools  mentioned 
by  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  pupils 
copying  them  subsequently  on  their  slates. 
These  exercises  will  furnish  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  in  observation,  and  in  de- 
scribing what  has  been  seen.  They  may  be 
made  useful,  also,  for  first  lessons  in  composi- 
tion. 

The  form  in  which    these  lessons  may  be 
placed  on  the  blackboard  is  represented  by  the  ' 
following : — 


Name  of 
Occupation, 


Tools   Used. 

r^rnpnt^r    i  ^^^^  Plane,  Chisel,  Auger,AwI, 
carpenter.  |  j^^mmer.  Mallet,  Rule,  Square. 

Shoemaker.  \  ^^^^  ^"^^^'  ^^^^ 
(  Pmcers,  Hammer. 

Painter    I  P^^'  Brushes, 
I'amter.   |  j^^^j^^^  Ladder. 


CABINET   MAKER. 

Tools  Used, 

Materials. 

Articles  Made. 

Saws, 

Black-walnut, 

Tables, 

Planes, 

Mahogany, 

Stands, 

Chisels, 

White  Oak, 

Bureaus, 

Bits, 

Cherry, 

Sofas, 

Hand-screws 

►,    Pine, 

Bedsteads, 

Squares, 

Glue, 

Desks, 

Scrapers, 

Varnish,  etc. 

Book  cases. 

Mallet. 

Sideboards. 

H(ru}  to  Teach. 

K 
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BOOK-KEEPING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


BY   F.   M.   SMITH. 


AMONG  the  questions  which  this  topic  w^iU 
bring  up,  are  two  of  special  prominence. 
I.  Will  it  pay?  2.  Is  it  practicable.?  Will  it  pay 
the  pupil  for  the  time  spent  ?  Is  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  crowd  this 
into  our  already  crowded  list  of  studies  ?  Let 
us  compare  it  with  other  branches  upon  which 
we  devote  so  much  time. 

Not  one.  pupil  in  five  ever  makes  any  practi- 
cal use  of  algebra.  Much  of  arithmetic  is  of 
httle  value,  except  as  mental  discipline.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  grammar  and  geography. 
Yet  there  is  hardly  a  child  who,  when  he  arrives 
at  manhood,  will  not  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  book-keeping.  One  objection  raised 
as  to  its  pracj:icability  is  the  expense.  Teachers 
think  their  pupils  must  buy  text-books  and 
blank-books,  and  do  a  needless  amount  of  copy- 
ing, making  the  whole  subject  as  expensive  and 
uninteresting  as  possible. 

Tl)^  writer  would  simply  g^ve  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  believing  that  his  success  in 
making  the  study  pleasant,  practical,  and  inex- 
pensive, will  warrant  this;  and  judging  also, 
that  the  teachers  who  read  this  article  would 
prefer  actual  experience  to  unproved  theory. 

The  instruction  given  aimed  to  impart  simply 
that  knowledge  of  the  art  which  would  be  needed 
by  all;  such  as  a  farmer,  mechanic,  or  laborer, 
would  need,  as  well  as  tradesman,  etc.,  reserv- 
ing the  more  difficult  matters  for  a  special  class 
qualified  for  it.  In  the  room  were  ninety  pupils: 
the  lowest  grade  having  a  fair  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  through  fractions,  and  being  reason- 
ably good  in  penmanship.  There  were  pupils 
of  all  ages,  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  very  few  of 
whom  had  ever  studied  book-keeping,  and  it 
was  now  made  compulsory  for  all.  First,  each 
pupil  was  required  to  prepare  a  blank  day-book 
— a  cheap  and  convenient  form  used  by  many 
being  six  sheets  of  foolscap,  covered  with  Manila 
paper,  though  any  were  allowed  to  procure  more 
expensive  books  if  they  chose  to  do  so ;  the  ob- 
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ject,  however,  was  to  reduce  the  expense  to  a 
minimum.  Thev  were  shown  how  to  rule  the 
book,  and  other  needful  preliminary  instruction 
given.  No  text-book  was  used ;  only  two  ac- 
counts were  given  each  day,  and  those  always 
in  the  form  of  memoranda.  A  few  days'  work 
will  better  illustrate. 

On  September  i,  placed  the  following  upon 
the  board : 

Sept.  I.  Sold  Charles  Clark  one  coat,  ^lo. 
"  "     A.  B.  Cooper,  one  barrel  flour,  $9. 

Drew  diagram  of  a  page  of  day-book  on  the 
board,  and  wrote  upon  it  the  first  account  in 
proper  form  ;  asked  pupils  to  copy,  and  then  to 
write  second  in  similar  form : 

Sept.  2.  Sold  G.  C.  Barnes,  2  bbl.  flour  (^  $9 ; 
30  lbs.  sugar  (a,  1 1  cts.;  sold  Isaac  Dart,  2  lbs.  tea 
(?)  50  cts.,  4  lbs.  crackers  (?(,,  9  cts. 

Explained  symbols  used ;  showed  change  in 
method,  where  accounts  had  more  than  one 
item.  Placed  first  account  on  the  board  as  on 
previous  day : 

Sept.  3.  Sold  Charles  Clark,  8  bushels  potatoes  @ 
^\  ;  sold  E.  C.  Manning,  I  sack  flour  (fr,  $2;  lo  lbs. 
sugar  @  12  cts.;  40  yds.  muslin  ^:  9  cts. 

Here  was  an  account  after  each  of  the  pre- 

s  days'  work.     Required  pupils  to  place  on 

without  help.     Looked  over  their  work  as 

rn  W'ssed,   and  made  needful  corrections. 

.^^iiJjij^  devoted  to  drill  on  same  class  of 

ca^Q^-    j?jn  second  week  introduced  credit 

Recounts.      Made  the   distinction  between  the 

,^  classes  as  clear  as  possible.     Divided  the  les- 

^       sons  for  the  week  between  the  jDr,  and  Cr.; 

varied  by  one  item,   or    by  more   than  one. 

These  four  kinds  gave  plenty  of  work  for  the 

entire  week. 

Third  week  introduced  sales  where  partial 
payment  was  made ;  then  through  the  week 
gave  this  class  of  accounts  mixed  with  the 
classes  before  introduced.  At  first  managed  to 
see  each  pupil's  work  every  day ;  later  would  ex- 
amine them  by  sections.  The  school  was  divided 
for  other  purposes  into  four  sections.  A  glance 
would  show  whether  the  work  was  correct  or 
not. 

One  month's  drill  on  Day-book  fixed  its  prin- 
ciples, as  far  as  was  required,  in  the  pupils' 
mmds.  In  second  month  introduced  the  Ledger, 
and  gave  the  month  to  a  drill  upon  it  with  the 
Day-book.  Used  the  modified  form  of  posting, 
more  in  use  in  our  smaller  stores  than  in  our 
text-books — expressing  in  the  fractional  form, 
thus:  jlhs'  Lower  number  being  amount  of 
account,  and  upper,  the  page  of  Day-book  on 
which  the  account  is  found.  This  method  is 
easier  and  more  condensed  than  the  other,,  as 
several  accounts  can  be  placed  on  same  line  in 
Ledger,  as:  ji^jso*  .J^,  etc.,  carrying;  out  the 
amount  of  each  horizontal  column  mto  ruled 
perpendicular  columns,  where  a  glance  will  show 
the  total  of  the  person's  accounts.  Used  only 
these  two  books  for  three  months.  Frequently 
gave  such  accounts  as  this:  "Rec'd  of  Charles 
Clark  cash  in  full  of  acc't  $ — "  — requiring  each 
pupil  to  bring  to  the  desk  the  amount  received, 
as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work. 

Occasionally  closed  the  entire  set  of  accounts, 


and  began  a  new  set,  so  as  to  dispose  of  mis- 
takes some  would  make,  and  to  make  a  conve- 
nient starting-point  for  new  pupils. 

Introduced  Cash-book  the  first  of  fourth  month. 
Used  "Cash  Received,"  and  "Cash  Paid,"  as 
some  of  our  later  text -books  do,  instead  of  Dr. 
and  Cr.,  which  would  have  been  more  difficult 
for  many  of  tlie  pupils  to  comprehend.  After 
four  months,  required  at  the  close  of  each  set, 
say  monthly,  a  statement  showing  Loss  or  Gain, 
Present  Worth,  etc..  Gave  them  a  thorough 
drill  with  that  class  of  examples  found  in  our 
text-books,  till  they  understood  the  meaning  and 
uses  of  Statements.  'It  might  be  practicable  to 
use  the  Sales  Book ;  but  the  three  books  used 
answered  the  purpose  required. 

The  time  employed  by  each  pupil  was  brief; 
fifteen  minutes  per  day  was  enough  for  the  slow- 
est. Tlie  cost  need  not  be  over  twenty  cents  per 
term  of  four  months  for  each  pupil.  Found  no 
lack  of  interest.  The  steady  drill  gave  them  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  w^ould 
more  work  compressed  into  less  time.  Besides, 
it  afforded  an  excellent  discipline  in  practical 
arithmetic,  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  writing,  and  gave  them  knowledge  that, 
whatever  their  station  in  Ufe  may  be,  will  be  of 
great  value  to  them. 

For  a  more  advanced  class,  had  the  pupils  go 
into  trade  either  alone  or  in  partnership,  each 
individual  or  firm  making  an  inventory  of  their 
imaginary  stock,  and  as  many  different  trades 
represented  as  convenient.  Let  the  deliver>'  of 
a  bill  of  sale  properly  made  out  represent  the 
delivery  of  the  commodities.  Purchased  of  the 
Binghamton  Commercial  College,  for  a  small 
amount,  some  l4,ooo  representative  .  currency, 
and  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  fractional  currency.  Purchased  some  blank 
notes,  checks,  etc.  Funds  for  such  purchases 
can  easily  be  raised  without  costing  the  teacher 
anything.  One-half  hour  per  day  was  devoted 
to  this  class,  and  in  four  months  they  had  gained 
more  practical  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  in- 
terest, discount,  and  banking,  than  they  would 
have  gained  by  the  old  method  in  four  years. 

Only  one  trouble  was  found,  the  pupils  \yished 
to  work  at  it  all  the  time. 

Blossburg,  Pa, 


I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  unaccoimt- 
ableness  of  man  in  this,  among  other  things, 
that,  though  he  loves  changes  so  well,  he 
should  care  so  little  to  hear  or  think  of  his 
last,  great,  and,  if  he  plea.ses,  his  best, 
change.  Being,  as  to  our  bodies,  com- 
posed of  changeable  elements,  we,  with  the 
world,  are  made  up  of,  and  subsist  by, 
revolution ;  but  our  souls  being  of  another 
and  nobler  nature,  we  should  seek  our  rest 
in  a  more  enduring  habitation.  The  truest 
end  of  life  is  to  know  the  life  that  never 
ends.  He  that  makes  this  his  care,  will 
find  it  his  crown  at  last.  Life  else  were  a 
misery  rather  than  a  pleasure ;  a  judgment, 
not  a  blessing. —  William  Fenn. 
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WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  HIM? 


M.  A.  WARREN,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


MY  son  is  brave,  manly  and  fifteen.  He 
rides  well,  can  shoot  tolerably,  and 
speaks  the  truth.  He  has  attended  such 
schools  as  are  conveniently  near,  has  mas- 
tered the  elementary  truths  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic and  geography,  has  dipped  into  physi- 
ology, algebra  and  geology ;  has  a  smattering 
of  French  and  wants  to  know  German ;  in 
short,  he  has  just  about  the  average  amount  of 
information  which  I  suspect  nine-tenths  of  us 
ever  get  from  books.  And  now  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  him.  Shall  I  hustle* 
him  into  business,  apprentice  him  to  some 
merchant  or  banker,  or  shall  I  continue  him 
at  his  books  and  try  to  make  a  professional 
man  of  him  ?  This  is  the  question  which  I 
ask  you  to  help  me  decide.  It  is  of  no  tri- 
fling moment — this  question  of  mine.  The 
future  we  are  all  wishing  for,  my  boy  must 
help  make  !  The  coming  glory  of  this  dear 
old  state,  my  boy  must  help  win  and  share. 
So  you  see  the  question  broadens,  at  once, 
from  a  personal  and  private  matter,  to  a 
broad  and  national  one.  It  is  no  longer  my 
business ;  it  is  yours,  as  well.  It  is  no  longer 
our  business ;  it  concerns  every  one  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  as  well.  And  I  feel  bound 
to  discuss  this  question  on  no  selfish  grounds 
and  to  let  no  prejudices  enter  into  my  de- 
cision. This  is  why  I  have  called  in  your 
counsel  and  so,  as  we  sit  quietly  together  to- 
night, let  me  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  after- 
wards, old  friend,   you  shall  have  your  say. 

And  I  think,  first,  that  I  ought  to  give  him 
a  very  different  education  from  what  I  should 
have  have  done  had  he  been  born  fifteen 
years  before  he  was.  Fifteen  years  ago — 
that's  a  long  time  back  !  We  were  living 
on  the  old  plantation  then.  My  two  older 
sons  were  little. lords  in  their  way  and  ruled 
it  with  a  high  hand.  They  had  horses  and 
leisure  at  their  command,  and  many  and  jolly 
were  the  hunting  scrapes  we've  been  in — land 
my  two  boys.  You  know  how  it  all  ended ; 
how  one  morning  they  mounted  their  horses 
to  follow  Lee  into  Virginia  and  how  they 
never  came  back.  My  two  boys  are  gone, 
and  so  has  the  old  plantation.  \  do  not 
complain  ;  I  accept  all  as  best.  But  since  I 
have  not  got  my  property  now,  it  seems  to 
me  very  foolish  to  act  as  if  I  had  it,  and  I 
think  my  boy  must  be  educated  accordingly. 

The  first  conclusion  I  have  reached,  there- 
fore, is  that  this  boy  must  have  a  different 
bringing  up  from  the  first  two.  So  much 
seems  rational.     Very  well,.;  the  question  is 


then  simplified  by  so  much.     I  have,  at  least, 
one  kind  of  education  I  do  not  want  for  m? 
boy.     Perhaps  I  cannot  more  readily  get  at 
what  I  do  want,  tlian  by  examining  nanrowi)' 
this  thing  I  do  not  want.  Let  us  look  at  it  then ; 
how  wa.s  it  I  educated  my  first  two  boys? 
You   remember   that  everybody   sent  their 
sons  to  Dr.   Jones,  and  I  did  as  everybody 
did.     The  doctor  taught  them  as  he  pleased, 
and  he  pleased  to  teach  them  as  if  they  had 
been  contemporary  with  Cicero.     But  I  did 
not  much  care.     I  paid  the  doctor  for  taking 
them  over  the  track,  and  when  I  had  settled 
my  quarterly  bills,  I  considered  my  duty,  as 
a  parent,    fully  done.     To   be  sure,  I  did 
sometimes  have  an  uneasy  feeling,   w^hen  I 
asked  myself  what  good  all  my  Greek  and 
Latin  had  done  me,  but  when  my  boys  came 
home  on  their  vacations,  it  was  joy  enough  to 
scour  the  woods  with  them  and  to  hear  their 
hearty  laughs  and  classic  jests,  even  though 
I  knew  they  could  not  name  the  tree  under 
which  we  were  taking  our  noonday  lunch  '^ 
nor  one  of  the  flowers  we  crushed  with^^  *    ! 
feet.     Poor    fellows !      I've   often  th^fficieni 
that  if  they  had  known  more  of  thirowd  this 
and  stones  and  weather  and  starstud'-wbuLet 
have  served  them  many  a  good  turn  in  tho*-li 
Virginia  woods. 

Well,  that  is  about  the  way  we  all  of  us 
did  it.  We  sopped  them  in  Latin  and 
Greek  at  the  academy  and  sent  them  to  col- 
lege to  fry.  Mine  went  with  the  rest  and  in 
due  and  proud  time  they  were  graduated 
gentlemen.  I  reckon  I  shan't  soon  forget 
that  day !  It  was  a  great  day  for  them;  it 
was  a  day  of  days  to  their  father.  I  sat  on 
the  platform  that  day;  their  mother  sat 
among  the  audience  at  my  right.  I  don't 
forget  how  radiant  her  pale  face  grew  that 
day,  and  when  our  boys  spoke  their  orations 
and  the  flowers  dropped  around  their  feet 
and  mine,  I  felt  that  all  my  money  had 
been  wisely  spent,  and  only  wished  all  this 
could  have  cost  more.  My  boys  were  edu- 
cated at  last.  And  what  next!  Ah,  what 
is  life,  even  though  you  can  read  Greek, 
without  an  object,  a  purpose?  or  what  sweet- 
ness is  there  from  leisure  unwrenched  from 
toil?  And  so,  when  the  storm  burst,  the 
hot  and  gentle  blood  of  my  boys  welcomed 
it  as  a  very  god -send,  and  they  were  in 
their  saddles  with  their  faces  northward  be- 
fore their  mother's  cheek  was  dry. 

And  now  this  younger  one  is  coming  up 
to  a  new  dispensation.  He  must  work  for 
his  bread,  and  he  knows  it.  I  have  no 
money  now  for  Latin  and  Greek,  unless 
Latin  and  Greek  are  going  to  bring  me 
back  money.     If  my  boy  wants  a  profession, 
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the  ministerial  or  the  legal  for  instance,  he 
shall  have  all  the  classics  his  brothers  had, 
and  more.  But  he  don't  choose  either  of 
these  lives;  at  least  he  says  he  don't,  and  I 
really  think  I  understand  the  boy.  At 
least,  I  know  what  I  want  for  him.  I  want 
him  to  know  and  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  it  is  not  the  old  col- 
lege curriculum,  unmodified,  which  will 
give  this. 

But  if  that  won't,  what  will !  Is  there 
no  course  of  study  which  will  take  my  boy 
just  as  he  is  and  make  him  just  what  I  want 
him  to  be?  I  do  not  know  that  there  is, 
but  I  am  fully  persuaded  there  ought  to  be. 
And  I  am  persuaded,  moreover,  that  you 
and  I  can,  and  ought  help  make  it.  For, 
be  assured,  if  we  wait  for  the  teachers  to  do 
it,  we  shall  wait  long.  Teachers  them- 
selves will  not  make  changes.     Why  should 


they?  Their  business,  like  that  of  all  of 
us,  is  to  supply  the  market,  and  so  get  their 
bread.  Like  all  other  men,  teachers  love 
and  hate  routine.  They  love  it,  as  it  saves 
them  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  and  they  hate 
it — you  know  why.  And  so,  if  you  and  I 
want  our  boys  taught  differently,  we  must 
make  a  stir. 

Differently!  How?  I  am  dealing  with 
negatives.  To  state  positively  what  I  want 
and  mean  is  more  difficult  than  to  state 
what  I  do' not  want.  The  subject  broadens 
indefinitely  and  the  issues  sought  are  far- 
reaching;  how  can  I  in  one  evening's  chat 
explain  what  I  want  for  my  boy?  I  can 
only  hint  at,  and  I  beg  you  to  take  my  sug- 
gestions not  as  complete,  nor  as  being  all 
that  could  be  said,  but  simply  as  the  begin- 
ning of  what  I  think  it  is  time  was  said, — of 
which  more  in  another  article. 
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THE  examination  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools  and  Homes  will  this  year  begin 
May  2  2d,  instead  of  towards  the  close  of 
the  annual  session,  as  heretofore. 


We  had  hoped  to  present  m  this  number 
the  programme  for  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  at  Potts- 
ville  in  the  early  part  of  July.  It  will  be 
given  in  our  next  issue.  This  meeting  will 
be  held  at  a  time  more  satisfactory  than 
heretofore  to  many  teachers,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  largely  attended.  Pottsville 
promises  a  feast  of  good  things,  and  ample 
accommodation  for  all  who  come. 


Thanks  to  numerous  friends  who  have 
promptly  responded  to  our  request  for  miss- 
ing numbers  of  Tlie  Journal,  we  are  now 
''short"  only  upon  the  issue  for  August, 
i88o.  Any  copies  of  this  number  that  may 
be  mailed  us  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  Pittsburgh  Educational  Review  for 
April  says:  '*  Prof.  J.  C.  Dolan,  principal  of 
the  Hancock  school  of  this  city,  has  in  pre- 
paration a  manual  to  be  called  'Dolah's 
Drill  Tables  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Mul- 
tiplication, and  Division,  with  Answers  and 
Questions,'  adapted  to  graded  and  ungraded 


schools.  From  an  examination  of  advance 
sheets  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
Prof.  Dolan  has  something  for  which  many 
a  pupil  and  many  a  teacher  will  thank  him 
heartily."  There  is  room  for  the  little 
manual  here  promised.  Quick  and  sure 
work  is  what  our  Pittsburgh  principal  se- 
cures in  his  own  school,  and  it  is  what  is 
wanted  in  schools  everywhere. 

The  new  printed  mailing  list  of  TTie  Jour- 
nal, complete  for  the  first  time  since  the 
fire  in  mailing  this  issue,  is  pronounced  by 
the  Lancaster  post-office  officials  the  most 
satisfactory  for  prompt  and  ready  distribu- 
tion they  have  ever  seen  in  their  experience 
with  the  mails.  They  say  :  **It  is  the  best 
mailing  list  that  comes  into  or  goes  out  of 
this  post-office" — and  this  for  the  several 
reasons,  that  the  measure  is  wide,  the  type 
large  and  plain,  and  what  is  a  matter  of  great 
convenience  to  the  distributing  clerks,  the 
county  is  given  along  with  the  post-office  in 
every  case  where  it  has  seemed  at  all  desirable. 
The  logotypes  also,  which  show  with  what 
number  any  given  subscription  expires,  are 
the  largest  and  plainest  to  be  had  from  any 
of  the  type  foundries.  We  have  spared  no 
cost  or  effort  to  make  the  list  good.  May 
we  not  hope  that  there  will  be  more  names 
of  Teachers  and  Directors  upon  it  this  year 
than  ever  before  ?  Our  new  (31st)  volume 
begins  with  July  number,  the  current  volume 
ending  with  issue  for  June,  which  is  already 
preparing  for  press. 
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We  congratulate  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham 
upon  his  recent  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  as 
United  States  Minister  (Charge  d' Affaires)  to 
Demark.  His  hurried  four  months'  trip  of 
some  three  years  since  thus  becomes  a  fit 
introductory  experience  to  that  of  perma- 
nent residence  at  Copenhagen,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  capitals  on  the  Continent. 
He  will  probably  sail  for  Europe  early  in 
June  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
position.  The  salary  of  Charge  d' Affaires 
to  Demark  is  $5,000  per  year,  with  outfit 
and  expenses,  with  opportunity  for  travel, 
and  ample  leisure  afforded  for  literary 
work;  and  the  rank  it  gives,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, secures  honored  introduction  and 
commands  special  attention  at  any  of  the 
courts  of  Europe.  It  will  ,be  a  long  and 
welcome  vacation  to  our  late  editor-in- 
chief  after  a  generation  of  hard  work  in  the 
Pennsylvania  educational  field.  No  man 
in  the  State  is  more  worthy  of  this  distin- 
guished honor,  nor  do  we  know  any  at 
whose  good  fortune  more  people  in  our 
midst  would  unite  in  hearty  congratulation. 


Prof.  Jas.  B.  Matthews,  former  County 
Superintendent  of  Butler  county,  died  Feb- 
ruary 1 8th.  Prof.  Matthews  was  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Butler  county  for 
over  forty  years,  and  Superintendent  for 
three  years.  Both  as  teacher  and  Superin- 
tendent he  was  earnest  and  faithful.  He 
died  of  a  lingering  illness,  but  bore  his  suf- 
ferings with  Christian  fortitude,  and  pa.ssed 
away  in  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Evil  Reading. — At  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Vice  and  Crime,  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock, 
of  New  York,  delivered  an  address  recently 
at  Association  Hall.  Mr.  Comstock  is  the 
secretary  of  the  parent  society,  and  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  the  subject  of  '*Evil 
Reading  for  Children.'*  In  this  category 
he  classed  the  weekly  papers  containing  sen- 
sational stories,  and  added  that  the  one 
which  furnished  the  purest  stories  contained 
also  * '  gross  advertisements. ' '  He  objected 
to  the  daily  papers,  which  give  ''sickening 
details  of  loathsome  crimes, ' '  being  laid  be- 
fore children,  and  denounced  the  **  flash'* 
papers  which  reach  their  notice  by  public 
and  indiscriminate  display  on  the  streets. 
He  said  that,  for  himself,  he  believed  "the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  reached  these 
cases ;  but,  as  the  courts  are  now  consti- 
tuted, and   as  public   opinion  stands,  the 


law  is  not  enforced.'*  Mr.  Comstock 
averred  that  the  boys'  and  girls'  story -papers, 
in  the  main,  are  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  juvenile  criminality,  and  instanced  many 
cases  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  He  spoke 
at  some  length  upon  the  vilest  class  of  liter- 
ature, and  defended  the  national  laws  which 
prohibit  its  transmission  through  the  mails. 
He  urged  a  liberal  support  of  the  Society, 
saying  that  Philadelphia  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  principal  headquarters  for  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  books  of 
that  infamous  character.. 


Memorial  Tree  Planting. — ^Thursday, 
April  27th,  was  a  great  day  in  Cincinnati. 
The  ladies  turned  out  in  force,  and  trees  were 
planted  to  soldiers,  authors,  statesmen  and 
citizens,  in  separate  groves.  A  white  oak 
was  planted  for  George  Washington;  an  elm 
for  President  Madison ;  a  hickory,  of  course, 
for  Andrew  Jackson  ;  a  catalpa  group  to  Har- 
rison, by  the  ladies  of  North  Bend  ;  a  red 
oak  for  Lincoln  ;  a  sugar  maple  for  Pierce. 
The  Zachary  Taylor  tree  was  planted  by  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Judge  Price,  and  family  repre- 
sentatives either  wielded  the  spade  or  held 
up  the  trees  in  nearly  all  of  the  Presidential 
group.  In  the  authors'  grove,  an  oak,  sur- 
rounded by  five  maple  trees,  forms  the  cen- 
tral figure,  dedicated  to  Franklin.  The 
public  schools  had  the  planting  of  this  group. 
Daniel  Webster  had  his  ash  trees  \  three  Eu- 
ropean lindens  were  set  for  the  author  of  the 
"  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  (Wood worth);  seven 
oaks  to  Louis  Agassi z ;  three  gum  trees  to 
George  P.  Morris,  who  wrote  '*  Woodman, 
Spare  that  Tree ;  "  a  maple  and  two  gum 
trees  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  three  tulip 
trees  to  Washington  Irving,  and  three  oaks 
to  Francis  Key,  who  wrote  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  These  trees,  among  many  other 
memorials,  were  planted  by  the  school  chil- 
dren in  squares,  circles  and  stars. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  University  of  Nebraska,  in  instituting 
a  chair  of  didactics,  or  theory  and  art  of 
teaching ;  was  of  course  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  election  of  ex-State 
Superintendent  S.  R.  Thompson  to  this 
professorship  needs  no  comment.  As  an 
educator.  Prof.  Thompson  is  so  well  known, 
in  Pennsylvania  no  less  than  in  Nebraska, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  regents  in  choosing 
him  to  fill  this  chair  will  not  be  questioned. 

The  best  German  teachers  do  not  use 
text-books  in  the  school-room.  They  have 
the  objects  of  study  before  them,  and  in  the 
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presence  of  their  classes.  The  intuitive 
ideas  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  mental  ac- 
tivity and  knowledge  are  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  the  language  and  the  science  are 
in  their  own  well-trained  intellects,  and  it 
only  remains  for  the  teachers  to  direct  the 
mind  in  the  study  of  the  things,  and  give 
to  the  acquired  knowledge  a  language,  and 
the  young  pupils  will  be  led  to  know  facts, 
and  general  principles,  and  science,  by  their 
own  individual  activity.  Books  are  to  be 
used,  after  a  time,  for  reference.  There  are 
no  mixed  schools  in  Germany.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  not  permitted,  as  in  this  coun- 
try, to  work  out  together  in  the  same  classes 
the  problems  of  science,  so  that  they  may 
be  trained  to  work  out  together  in  after 
years  successfully  the  great  problem  of  life. 
The  primary  schools  are  generally  taught 
by  the  most  learned  and  skilled  male  teach- 
ers, who  give  the  elementary  instruction 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  this  important 
instniction  is  adapted  to  excite.  Such  in- 
struction in  Germany  is  never  intrusted  to 
unskilled  hands. 


CHRISTIAN  CULTURE. 


WE  notice  an  article  in  the  April  number 
of  The  Reformed  Quarterly  Review, 
under  the  caption,  **  Christian  Education 
and  the "  Public  Schools. ' '  The  article  is 
written  by  Rev.  Calvin  S.  Gerhard,  A.  M., 
and  deserves  careful  consideration. 

With  the  general  tone  of  the  article  we 
are  well  pleased.  It  recognizes  the  three 
great  factors  which  have  to  do  with  the 
culture  of  the  young,  viz.,  the  Family, 
the  Church  and  the  State,  and  pleads  for 
their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  great  work. 
It  seems  to  recognize  the  necessity  upon 
the  part  of  the  State  of  separating  from  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  all  confessional 
religious  teaching;  and  in  view  of  this, 
urges  the  greater  need  of  such  instruction 
upon  the  part  of  the  Family  and  the 
Church.  This  is  right,  'u'.ristian  con- 
fessions cannot  be  enforced  by  law,  nor 
can  they  expect  specific  patronage  from 
the  State.  The  State,  however,  does  not 
from  this  fact  assert  itself  against  religion. 
It  interferes  with  no  religious  dogma  which 
is  not  subversive  of  its  own  legal  enact- 
ments; and  under  the  privilege  of  its 
charter,  denominational  schools  have  their 
existence^  and  in  most  cases  are  efficiently 
at  work. 

The  divorce  of  religion  from  the  culture 
of  the  young  is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  in  view  of  the  numerous  denomina- 


tional divisions  and  great  variety  of  senti- 
ment, the  State  refuses  to  appropriate  funds 
for  instruction  in  denominational  confes- 
sions of  any  kind,  allowing,  without  any 
interference  upon  its  part,  the  Family  and 
the  various  churches  to  accomplish  this. 

The  article  rightly  maintains  that  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  alone  is  no  guar- 
antee against  the  development  and  increase 
of  crime.  Even  the  clear  knowledge  of 
what  is  right  is  no  warrant  that  he  who 
has  such  knowledge  will  do  the  right.  The 
will  from  its  very  nature  cannot  be  the  ser- 
vant of  the  understanding.  It  is  true  that 
they  should  be  married  and  become  one  in 
every  properly  cultured  personality.  The 
true  and  the  good  are  not  to  be  divorced  ; 
but  we  all  realize  how  often  the  will  bends 
the  intellect  to  its  service,  and  secures  its 
favor  to  cover  up  its  own  viciousness.  For 
the  complete  culture  of  human  life,  to 
bring  it  to  its  designed  end,  something 
more  is  required  than  the  public  schools. 
There  must  be  an  inflow  of  power  from 
above.  There  must  be  a  living  conjunc- 
tion with  the  divine,  made  possible,  we 
believe,  through  God's  Word, 

With  this  truth  clearly  before  our  eyes, 
we  can  yet  uphold  the  public  school  system 
as  long  as  the  State  does  not  through  it 
assert  itself  against  the  ethical  and  religious 
convictions  of  the  Family  and  the  Church, 
and  we  can  strive  to  complement  it  with 
family  and  church  culture,  that  the  utmost 
possible  good  may  be  gained  from  it.  Such 
we  believe  to  be  the  duty  of  all  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  educational  culture  of 
the  young. 


GRADUATION   IN   OUR  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 


IT  was  our  pleasure  to  spend  a  week  in 
Clarion  county  together  with  its  labori- 
ous Superintendent,  A.  J.  Davis,  visiting 
and  examining  the  schools  under  his  juris- 
diction. By  previous  appointment,  at  given 
localities,  pupils  were  gathered  together  from 
surrounding  districts,  who  were  prepared 
and  willing  to  stand  an  examination  in  the 
common  elementary  branches,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  receiving  a  diploma  of  graduation, 
giving  their  grade  of  proficiency  in  the  vari- 
ous studies.  Several  teachers  and  directors 
were  also  present,  and  gave  their  valuable 
assistance.  After  each  examination,  occu- 
pying the  whole  day,  there  were  evening 
exercises  and  an  address.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  and  much  benefit  gained. 
Among  the  objects  had  in  view  were  these ; 
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To  help  the  pupils  to  an  intelligent  advance 
in  their  studies ;  to  save  them  from  going 
over  and  over  again  the  same  routine,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  fix  their  state  of  profi- 
ciency in  any  given  branch;  and  to  direct, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  future  methods  of 
reading  and  study. 

The  successful  candidates  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  competing  for  seals  to  be 
attached  to  their  diplomas  when,  at  a  future 
time,  they  pass  a  successful  examination  in  a 
prescribed  course  of  reading  and  study  be- 
yond the  usual  elementary  branches. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  efforts  as  these 
will  succeed.  An  immense  advantage  will 
be  gained,  if,  by  any  means,  we  can  stimu- 
late the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
habits  of  reading  and  study  in  the  way  of  self- 
advancement.  A  thousand  hours  of  leisure 
from  direct  school  work  are  wasted  by  the 
young,  because  their  intellectual  culture, 
outside  of  the  school  room  and  course,  is 
entirely  aimless.  Not  knowing  what  to  read 
or  to  study,  they  drift  into  idleness  and  in- 
difference, or  into  such  reading  and  think- 
ing as  cultivate  discontent  and  vicious 
habits. 

Our  county  superintendents,  we  are  con- 
vinced, can  do  very  much  in  this  direction. 
It  is  in  their  power  to  elevate  and  dignify  the 
social  life  of  our  communities,  by  guiding 
and  stimulating  the  young  to  such  habits  of 
self-culture  as  a  high  Christian  civilization 
demands-  We  bid  them  God -speed  in  such 
noble  work. 


FIELD  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS. 


IN  the  development  of  mind  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  senses  be  clarified  in 
order  to  secure  correctness  and  keenness 
of  observation.  By  clarifying  the  senses,  we 
mean  that  process  by  which  the  eye  o^  flesh  is 
made  to  be  filled  with  the  eye  of  intelligence, 
so  that  something*mofre  than  a  vague,  visual 
image  is  gained  for  the  understanding. 
Sense -impressions  from  the  familiar  use  of 
language,  are  rapidly  unified  into  a  concept ; 
but  often  the  content  of  the  concept  is 
vaguely  held  in  the  mind,  so  much  so  indeed 
as  to  render  the  concept  itself  merely  a  name, 
or  almost  vacuous.  What  every  earnest  teach- 
er desires,  over  against  this,  is  that  the  con- 
cept, whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  thus  without  ambiguity. 
Any  method  which  will  further  this  must  be 
of  great  service  in  our  educational  work. 

The  unity  of  every  concept  can  be  viewed 
as  two-fold,  as  the  generalization  through 
which  this  imity  is  reached  may  be  intensive 


or  extensive,  referring  within  to  what  is 
inwardly  embraced  or  to  what  is  outwardly 
brought  within  its  sphere  in  way  of  necessary 
relation.  Take  the  common  concept  ^tree^ 
for  example.  Here  intensively  we  have  all 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  tree,  leaves, 
branches,  roots,  etc.,  etc.  ;  and  extensively, 
the  wide  range  of  trees,  apple,  cedar,  pine, 
oaks,  etc.,  etc.  Now  what  is  required  in  the 
way  of  mental  training,  is  that  the  intensive 
and  extensive  content  of  concepts  be  as  dis- 
tinct and  full  as  possible, — that  all  vagueness 
be  removed,  that  the  mind,  through  its  gen- 
eralizations may  hold  with  clear  self-posses- 
sion the  ever-accumulating  data,  gained  by 
observation  from  day  to  day. 

How  many  young  scholars,  for  instance, 
have  seen  spiders,  and  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  have  a  clear  comprehension  of 
what  a  spider  is.  But  as  soon  as  you  ask 
any  one  of  these  young  students  what,  in 
reality,  is  contained  in  the  concept,  every- 
thing is  found  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. When  asked  how  many  legs  spiders 
have,  some  will  say  four,  some  six,  and  so 
on,  when  no  spider  has  less  than  eight  legs. 
The  same  vagueness  will  show  itself  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  spider,  and  to  a  thousand 
other  concepts  which  the  intelligence  seems 
to  hold  in  form  of  words,  but  not  in  the 
substance  of  knowing. 

To  correct  this,  and  clarify  the  senses  that 
a  greater  extent  and  correctness  of  data  may 
be  gained,  and  a  greater  facility  of  correct 
generalization  be  secured,  we  urge  the  fre- 
quent use  of  what  we  have  called  ^^///  work 
for  students. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  such  health- 
giving  work  for  both  body  and  mind.  The 
dreamy  sleep  of  winter  is  gone,  and  universal 
nature  awakens.  Spring  has  come.  The  flow- 
ers are  glad,  and  all  the  grass  grows  green 
beneath  her  feet,  and  all  the  hedges  thrill 
with  silvery  songs,  and  all  the  golden  sun- 
light is  filled  with  rapturous  life.  Now, 
under  the  judicious  guidance  of  the  teacher, 
field  work  should  begin,  and  the  mind  of 
the  young  be  directed  to  clear,  definite  ob- 
servation* aud  most  careful  generalization, 
that  the  inward  spiritual  laws  which  are 
guiding  the  whole  warp  and  woof  of  the 
visible,  may  be  seen  and  recognized.  No 
work  can  be  more  culturing  in  its  character. 

Take,  for  example,  but  one  section  of- 
the  visible  around  us,  viz.,  the  vegetable 
world,  whose  manifold  phenomena  are  uni- 
fied in  the  science  of  Botany.  What  a 
field  for  careful  mental  exercise !  What  an 
opportunity  to  fill  the  eye  of  sense  with  the 
eye  of  intelligence !     What  manifoldness  of 
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objects  to  challenge  the  generalizing  grasp 
of  the  understanding !  And  yet  how  many 
of  our  young  students  see  much  of  anything 
beyond  a  confused  cluster  of  individual 
things — a  transient  panorama  and  nothing 
more?  Neither  fern  nor  moss,  neither 
anemone  nor  liverwort,  neither  shadberry 
nor  saxifrage,  are  intelligized.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  only  gross  material  stuff.  The 
whole  glory  of  the  woods  is  lost.  That 
which  is  filled  with  both  wisdom  and  good- 
ness is  but  an  empty  blur.  All  sense  of 
law  and  all  possible  grasp  of  relations  are 
lost,  and  the  poor  youth  is  left  by  his 
teacher  to  grope  on  through  a  world  «f 
truth  and  correspondences  blear-eyed  from 
entrance  to  exit. 

This  picture  may  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, but  exaggeration  can  be  pardoned  if 
it  serve  to  direct  our  teachers  to  the  value 
and  necessity  of  such  well-conducted  field 
work  as  has  been  briefly  referred  to. 

♦ 

WEST  POINT  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  COMPETITIVE  EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


AN  article  elsewhere  in  this  number  makes 
a  strong  case  against  the  ordinary  school 
training  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  cadet- 
ships  at  West  Point,  the  number  rejected  at 
the  June  examinations  of  appointees  being 
almost  as  large  as  the  number  admitted. 
The  statement  is  made  that  these  are  "picked 
young  men  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  not  a  few  of  them  by  competi- 
tive examination  in  the  public  schools.  * ' 

They  are  "picked,"  it  is  true,  but  rather 
in  the  sense  of  fivoritism  than  of  eminent 
qualification,  and  very  few  of  them  secure 
their  appointment  upon  competitive  examina- 
tion. They  come  also  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  a  goodly  proportion  being 
from  regions  where  the  public  school  does 
not  flourish,  or  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  So  that  the  showing  as  against 
the  public  schools  is  not  so  strong  as  the^ 
writer  would  have  us  believe.  Give  these 
schools  a  fair  chance,  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, in  congressional  districts  everywhere ; 
let  it  be  publicly  announced  and  clearly 
understood  that  the  young  man  who  shall 
make  the  best  record  in  such  examination 
will  certainly  be  appointed  to  the  cadet- 
ship  ;  and  there  need  be  no  apprehension  as 
to  the  result. 

Pennsylvania  makes  a  bad  showing  at 
West  Point  this  year.  She  has  but  nine, 
— only  one-third — of  her  possible  27  cadet- 


ships  filled ;  and  of  the  eleven  appointees 
from  Pennsylvania  who  entered  the  Military 
Academy  with  the  class  that  graduates  next 
month,  but  one  is  left,  while  he,  it  may  be 
added,  was  appointed  upon  competitive  ex- 
amination from  the  public  schools  of  Lan- 
caster county. . 

It  was  in  this  county,  by  the  way, — so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, — that  the 
plan  of  competitive  examinations  originated. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  during  the 
late  civil  war  was  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Ninth  Congress- 
ional district  of  Pennsylvania,  (Lancaster 
county),  having  become  disgusted  with  the 
result  of  his  appointments  to  the  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary and  Naval  Academies,  introduce  d  the 
wiser  plan  of  competitive  examinations,  upon 
consultation  with  Dr.  Wickersham,  then 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mil- 
lersville. 

He  announced  that  the  boy  who  should  be 
formally  reported  to  him  as  having  made 
the  best  record  before  the  examining  com- 
mittee,— comprising  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  Judge  of  the  County  Court, 
and  the  County  Superintendent — would  be 
appointed  to  the  vacant  position,  without 
fear,  favor  or  aff*ection, — be  he  the  son  of  a 
political  friend  or  foe  ;  and  he  not  only  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Academy  the  son  of  a 
life-long  Democrat,  who  had  always  done 
what  he  could  against  himself,  but,  as  the  fam- 
ily was  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances, 
we  are  told,  actually  furnished  a  part  of  the 
money  needed  by  the  young  man  until  he 
was  fairly  entered  as  a  midshipman  at  An- 
napolis. This  fact,  which  is  here  probably 
made  public  for  the  first  time,  does  honor 
alike  to  the  head  and  heart  of  so  stern  a 
partisan  leader  as  Thaddeus  Stevens,  repre- 
senting as  he  did  in  that  period  of  intense 
political  excitement  one  of  the  very  strongest 
of  Republican  strongholds  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  credit  of  originating  this  method  of 
selecting  the  proper  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment has  been  claimed  for  President  Garfield, 
but  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  The 
Century  magazine  for  March,  seems  conclu- 
sive upon  this  point : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Century: 

Sir:  In  an  article  reviewing  General  Garfield's 
efiicient  work  in  behalf  of  "CiviJ  Service  Re- 
form," in  The  Century,  for  January,  you  say: 

"  If  we  are  not  mistaken  he  [Garfield]  was  the 
first  member  of  Congress  to  establish  such 
[competitive]  examinations  to  guide  him  in  the 
appointment  of  West  Point  cadets  and  midship- 
men of  the  Naval  Academy." 

General  Garfield  first  entered  Congress  in 
December,  1863,  while  as  early  as  April,  1862, 
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Thaddeus  Stevens  appointed  to  the  academies 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  cadets  who  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion. The  *'Old  Commoner"  undoubtedly  in- 
augurated this  method.  What  impelled  him 
to  institute  the  competitive  system  is  clear  when 
we  know  that  a  number  of  his  appointees  had 
been  rejected,  and  none  had  attained  high  stand- 
ing ;  and  the  merit  of  the  competitive  method  is 
sufficiently  obvious  when  1  state  that  of  the 
cadets  from  this  district  selected  by  competition 
who  have  since  been  graduated  from  West 
Point  and  from  Annapolis,  two  stood  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  classes,  a  third  was  No. 
2,  a  fourth  No.  4,  a.  fifth  No.  13,  a  sixth  No.  14, 
and  all  nearer  the  head  than  the  foot. 

W.  W.  Griest. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1881. 

It  may  be  added  that  two  of  these  young 
raen — Lieut.  Wm.  M.  Black,  who  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1877,  and  Midshipman 
John  L.  Shock,  from  Annapolis  in  1881 — 
each  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  during 
his  entire  four  years'  course,  and  graduated 


at  its  head — ^a  record,  we  believe,  such  as 
can  be  show^n  for  its  graduates  from  these 
institutions  by  no  other  Congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  1  This  is  without 
doubt  due  to  the  care  with  which  these 
young  men  from  Lancaster  county  have,  of 
late  years,  been  chosen.  Hon.  A.  Herr 
Smith,  who  made  both  these  appointments, 
is  very  proud  of  this  noble  record  for  his 
boys,  and  properly  regards  the  competitive 
examination  as  the  sure  test  of  qualification. 
Let  other  Congressmen  in  Pennsylvania 
look  into  this  important  matter,  as  Thad- 
deus Stevens  and  A.  Herr  Smith  have  done, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  cadetships  at  West 
Point,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  those  at 
Annapolis,  will  no  longer  stand  vacant  be- 
cause of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  those 
appointed  to  fill  them. 

Cannot  County  Superintendents  advise 
with  their  Congressmen  in  the  matter  of 
thd^diational  appointments  ? 


»  »  » 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  April  20,  1882. 

THE  annual  examinations  at  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools  will  take  place  this  year  as 
follows : 

Bloomsburg,  Edinhoto\  commencing  at  9  a. 
m.,  Tuesday,  May  30. 

Kutstown,  Mansfield,  commencing  atQ  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  June  6. 

Shippensburg,  West  Chester,  commencing  at 
9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  13. 

Indiana,  California,  commencing  at  9  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  20. 

Lock  Haven,  commencing  at  9  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, June  27. 

Millersville,  sommencing  at  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday, 
July  II. 

The  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy  w^ill  be 
present  at  each  of  the  examinations. 

The  principals  of  the  several  schools  will  at- 
tend the  examinations  as  follows:  Prof.  Raub, 
at  Bloomsburg;  Prof.  Potter,  at  Edinboro' ; 
Prof.  Brooks,  at  Kutztown ;  Prof.  Beard,  at 
Mansfield;  Prof.  Scheafier,  at  Shippensburg ; 
Prof.  Thomas,  at  West  Chester;  Prof.  Philips, 
at  Indiana;  Prof.  Waller,  at  California;  Prof. 
Durling,  at  Lock  Haven ;  Prof.  Cooper,  at  Mil- 
lersville. Superintendents  Derr  and  Flickinger 
will  serve  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Blooms- 
burg ;  Superintendents  Chamberlain  and  Streeter 
at  Edinboro' ;  Superintendents  Weiss  and  Landis 
at  Kutztown;  Superintendents  Ryan  and  Riddell 
at  Mansfield;  Superintendents  Shearer  and  Keith 
at  Shippensburg  ;  Superintendents  Gotwals  and 
Miss  Starkweather  at  West  Chester ;  Superinten- 
dents Spiegel  and  Johnson  at  Indiana;  Superin- 
tendents Spindler  and  Ritenour  at  California; 
Superintendents    Wolf    and    Dixon,    at    Lock 


Haven;    Superintendents  Shaub  and   Boden" 
horn,  at  Millersville. 

All  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  Districts  are  official  visitors  under  the 
law,  and  should  be  present  at  the  proper  exami- 
nations to  witness  and  give  advice  concerning 
the  proceedings. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No  one 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  can  be  ab- 
sent without  securing  the  services  of  another 
person  of  the  same  class  to  take  the  place  of  his 
own,  and  all  such  changes  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmative 
votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examina- 
tions will  be  in  force:  i.  The  examinations  will 
be  strictly  private,  no  person  being  admitted  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  invited  guests.  2.  The  voting 
must  be  done  by  ballot.  3.  The  result  of  the 
examinations  must  be  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 

The  order  of  the  examinations  will  be  as 
follows: 

I.  A  careful  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches  :  First — Mathematics,  including 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Second — 
Natural  Sciences,  including  Natural  Philosophy, 
Botany  and  Physiolog>\  Third  —  Language, 
including  Spelling,  Reading,  Grammar,  Rhetoric 
and  the  elements  of  Latin.  Fourth — Historical 
Sciences,  including  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Fifth — Professional  Studies,  including 
Mental  Philosophy,  Methods  of  Instruction,  and 
School  Economy. 
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2.  A  brief  supplementary  oral  examination  in 
Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Book-keeping.  No 
student  who  has  not  studied  these  branches  to 
the  extent  required,  and  for  the  length  of  time 
named  in  the  course  of  study,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal,  prelim- 
inary examination  of  the  graduating  classes,  in 
their  several  schools,  in  all  the  studies  of  the 
course,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  fully  pre- 
pared both  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school 
is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room  fur- 
nished with  single  desks,  a  blackboard  upon 
which  questions  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about 
eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps  for  fastening 
the  sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils  for 
writing. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  all 
the  schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
several  Boards  of  Examiners  which  have  held 
sessions  at  these  schools,  including  complete 
lists  of  all  graduates,  both  of  the  first  and  the 
second  degree,  and  of  all  persons  receiving 
teachers'  certificates. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 


SUPERINTENDENT  COMMISSIONED. 


George  A.  Spindler  was  commissioned 
Superintendent  of  Washington  county  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Edward  W.  Mouck,  deceased. 
His  post  office  address  is  Washington,  Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  REPORTS. 


The  written  reports  of  Superintendents  for  1882 
must  not  exceed  ten  written  pages  of  Congress 
letter.  Within  that  space,  it  is  believed  that 
each  Superintendent  can  compress  an  account 
sufficiently  full,  of  the  educational  prog^ress  made 
in  his  county,  city  or  borough,  giving  only  such 
facts  and  making  such  suggestions  concerning 
school  affairs  as  will  be  of  interest  to  all  friends 
of  education.  % 

The  statistical  reports  should  be  made  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Every  item  called  for  should 
be  given,  and  not  repeated  in  the  written  report. 
Both  should  be  on  file  in  the  Department  not 
later  than  the  fifteenth  of  July. 

♦ 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  DISTRICTS. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  just  .decided  the  case 
of  The  School  District  of  Denison  Township  vs, 
Shortz,  Lewis  &  Co.,  which  came  before  it  upon 
a  writ  of  error  to  the  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne 
County.  This  was  an  action  brought  by  Shortz 
&  Co.,  the  plaintiffs  below,  to  recover  payment 
for  a  quantity  of  lumber  used  by  the  School  Dis- 
trict in  the  construction  of  a  new  school  house. 
The  lumber  was  contracted  for  June,  1 876,  and 
was  furnished  as  needed  by  April,  1877.  At  the 
time  the  contract  was  made  the  School  Dis- 
trict had  a  surplus  on  hand,  in  excess  of  liabili- 
ties, of  $1 1 1 .92,  but  afterwards,  before  the  school 


house  was  completed,  became  considerably  in 
debt.  On  February  loth,  1877,  an  order  was 
given  on  the  Treasurer,  duly  signed  and  attested 
by  the  President  and  Secretary,  for  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  The  order  was  accepted  on  presen- 
tation, but  payment  refused  for  want  of  funds. 
Suit  was  then  begun. 

Before  a  referee,  appointed  by  the  Court,  the 
claim  was  resisted  upon  the  ground  that  this  was 
part  of  an  indebtedness  incurred,  increasing  the 
debt  of  the  school  district  to  more  than  two  per 
cent,  upon  the  last  preceding  assessment  of 
taxable  property,  and  done  without  the  assent  of 
the  electors  of  the  district,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  April  20th,  1874,  and  that,  therefore,  the  dis- 
trict was  not  liable.  The  referee  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
Court  below,  upon  the  ground  that,  as  there  was 
a  surplus  on  hand  of  funds  belonging  to  the 
school  district  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made, 
subsequent  contracts  increasing  the  debt  beyond 
the  two  per  cent,  could  not  vitiate  it. 

The  case  being  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  tribunal  in  a  per  curiam  opinion  affirm  the 
j  udgment  of  the  lower  Court.  Judgment  affirmed. 


PUBLISHING    THE  ACCOUNTS  OF 
SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


In  lieu  of  the  perplexing  mode  of  publishing 
the  accounts  of  school  boards  required  by  law 
some  years  since,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law 
entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  publication  of 
the  accounts  and  financial  statements  of  school 
boards,"  which  must  not  be  disregarded  by 
Boards  of  Directors.     It  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  I.— That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  school  directors  in  th«  several  school 
districts  of  this  Commonwealth  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  proper  auditors  a  full  certified  statement, 
itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  district,  of  all  kinds,  with  all  books, 
Capers  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be 
y  said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
in  a  condensed  but  fully  classified  iorm published 
by  said  board  in  not  less  than  ten  written  or 
printed  handbills,  to  be  put  up  in  the  most  pub- 
lic places  in  the  district,  or,  if  deemed  preferable, 
in  the  two  newspapers  of  the  county  in  which  the 
district  is  situated,  having  the  largest  circulation 
among  the  citizens  interested,  and  for  any  neg- 
lect or  failure  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  by 
this  act  the  officers  named  therein  shall  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the  district  in  which 
the  offense  shall  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  2. — That  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  school  boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  all  publication  of  said  accounts  now  re- 
quired by  law ;  and  all  acts  or  part  of  acts  incon- 
sistent herewith  be  and  theyare  here  by  repealed. 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  cities  of  the  first-class. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


[May, 


Educational  Value. — When  Dr.  Lowell  Mason 
returned  from  his  studies  in  Europe,  in  1840,  there 
was  no  stronger  desire  in  his  heart  than  to  introduce 
the  study  of  music  into  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  land,  as  he  found  it  in  all  the  schools  of  every 
grade  in  Germany.  This  became  one  of  the  most 
determined  purposes  of  his  professional  life,  and, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  carry  it  out  in  full,  the 
amount  of  success  that  crowned  his  efforts,  in  spite 
of  prejudice  and  opposition,  as  well  from  the  musi- 
cal as  the  unmusical,  was,  in  his  often-expressed 
opinion,  the  great  achievement  of  his  life.     His  first 


success  was  only  to  secure  a  half-hour  of  recess  from 
study,  once  a  week,  in  some  half-dozen  schools  in 
and  about  Boston,  in  order  "  that  he  might  amuse 
and  interest  the  pupils  by  singing  to  and  with  them." 
His  thought,  however,  was  not  merely  to  entertain 
the  scholars — ^not  to  provide  an  interesting  and  inno- 
cent manner  of  spending  a  recess — but  to  make 
music  a  branch  of  study,  co-ordinate  with  the  others 
pursued  in  the  schools.  In  these  thirty  years  or  more 
since  that  time  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
matter  has  undergone  great .  changes,  so  th^  the 
question  now  is  not  at  ^1  as  he  found  it,  nor  indeed 


FAIR  AS  THE  MORNING. 


G.  F.  Root.  From  "Tunmra.- 
Per.  JoHM  Church  &  Co.,  Cinrinnatf. 


1.  Fair    as    the  mom-ing,  bright  aa   the  day,   Vis  -  ion    of  beau  -  ty,    fade  not     a -way; 

2.  An  -  gel    of    elum-ber,  brij^ht  as    the  day.    Vis  -  ion    of  beau  -  ty,     tar  -  ry     for  aye; 
S.  Fain  would  I   tell    thee    all      I  have  known,  Dreaming  and  ble8»-ed,    wak-ing     a -lone; 


O    -    ver    the  moun  -  tain, 
Chase  from  mv   spir  •  it 
Via  -   ion     or  beau  -  ty, 


sha 
tar 


ver     tnc  Bca,  Come      in  swe^t  dreams  to       me. 

dow8    of  care,  Leave    bat  thy  pres-ence      there. 

ry      for   me,    Un    -   der  the  Dream-land    tree. 


Chorus* 


V    V     V 

Far   and  wide  the      e  -  choes  roll     a  •  long,  While  the    day  -  world  sings  its  bu-sy  song; 


But     what   are  all       its        la   -   bors    to    me,     Un  -   der   the  Dream-land    tree. 


mTr  fir  r^f  iM 


precisely  as  he  left  it.  It  is  now  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted that  singing  is  so  important  an  element  in  the 
emotional  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school-room, 
that  no  wise  teacher  is  willing  to  do  his  work  with- 
out it;  but  there  seems  yet  to  be  very  little  opinion, 
and  no  systematic  work  whatever,  that  is  based 
upon  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  music  as  a 
means  of  education  and  culture  co-ordinate  with 
history,  poetry,  and  mathematics.  The  most  ad- 
vanced feeling  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  valuable,  and 
perhaps  even  ennobling  recreation  and,  in  some  cases 


also,  a  useful  acquirement  for  the  entertainment  of 
friends,  or  the  possible  procurement  of  a  livelihood  in 
the  event  of  need ;  but  this  estimate  is  only  secondary 
and  wholly  unworthy.  Music  should  take  rank 
among  the  most  important  means  by  which  educa- 
toi^  seek  to  secure  for  their  pupils  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character.  XxX.  it  be  clearly 
understood,  that  by  music  is  here  meant  not  merely 
the  power  to  sing  or  play,but  a  comprehensive,  thoti^ 
not  necccssarily  exhaustive,  study  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  this  most  attractive  ait. — Wodgett, 


USE  THE  BEST  TEXT-BOOSS- 


ft_ 


ePUL^^   lE^IE^   0F   lE^DE^. 


We  see  in  this  series  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  for  the  reading  classes. — N,  Y.  School 
Journal. 

They  combine  the  greatest  possible  interest  with  appropriate  instruction. 

They  contain  a  greater  variety  of  reading  matttr  than  is  usually /ound  in  School  /headers. 

They  are  adapted  to  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

They  are  natural  in  method,  and  the  exercises  progressive. 

They  stimulate  the  pupils  to  think  and  inquire,  and  therefore  interest  and  instruct,  , 

They  teach  the  principles  of  natural  and  effective  reading. 

The  lessons  are  well  calculated  to  teach  the  virtues  which  go  to  form  a  noble  character. — Pennsylvania 
School  Journal, 

The  introduction  of  script  exercises  is  a  new  feature,  and  highly  commended  by  teachers. 

The  Language  Lessons  accompanying  the  exercises  in  reading  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  a 
Reader, 

The  Illustations  are  by  some  of  the  best  artists,  and  represent  both  home  and  foreign  scenes. 

llie  mechanical  execution  of  the  Readers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  American  models. — Illinois  School 
/aumal. 

The  series  is  complete  in  five  books. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  terms  for  introduction  and  examination,  address  the  Publishers. 


dntier'g  MeW  $m$  of  pijgiologie?. 

Human  and  Comparative.      First,  Second,  and  Complete  Books. 

Clear  in  Definition  ;  Thorough  in  Analysis. 


^auvenePs  S^^^^^  ^\  |||a(^emaHes. 


Elementary  Geometry,  •  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 

Methods  of  Least  Squares,  Spherical  and 

Practical  Astronomy. 


Standard  Works  of  Reference. 

Worcester's    Unabridged    JDictionary^    Lippincott's   JPranouncing 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  lApphicott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 


Descriptive  circulars  of  publications  sent  on  applicaation.     Liberal  terms  for  Introduction  and  Exchange 
Correspondence  invited.     Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINGOTT  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

715  AUTB    717   MAKKET   STHSST   PTTTT .  A  DEIiPTTT  A 

Ih  C.  BSACB,  Ctoneral  A^skcA,  Meadyille,  Fa. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 


BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    GNEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  PRAgTlgAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 


roo^s's 


rit^meKes. 


By  EnWAJtD  BSOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
Z2T  T1770  COMFIiETB  Aim)  DISTHTCT  SESXBB. 

BBOOKS'S  STAJ^DAKD  HOBMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Aritlimetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course "  compri&ing  a  Primary ,  Elementary,  Mental  and  Wriit^n 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BBOOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

Wp  WiFM  rms  Times  i^  M^l>  ^^btw^s^^ms* 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
Nero  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features^  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations -of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressive 
teachers,  but  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  Jli.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  lYigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higrher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  llie  Pliilosophy  of  Arithmetic,  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  ^2.25. 

->*A  msw  BOOK  ON  Pirsrsics.*^- 


£ 


1^ 


^ 


By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoriest 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 


Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing*. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts.;  Intermediate,  18  cts. ;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  $1.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 

Fewsmitli'B  Fngllsk  Gramiiiarfi,  Westlake^H  Common   Sehool   Literature,  Wratlake's  How  to  Wrltci  L«tt«n,  Lloyd's 

Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte'N  School-Room  Sonn,  InBtitate  Songs  and  Institute  Olee  Book, 

Sheppard's  Text  Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peterson's  Familiar  Sctenee.  Pelton*B 

ifelebrated  Outline  Haps,  etc    Lyte*s  Prastical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO,  PnbMers,  530  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  "PARAGON"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  iSSj. 

THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  "Paraxon"  School  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  ZO.OZ&  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double -Toagued,  Grooved,  and  Crluc  Joints  on 
wood  work,  with  the  Bxpaading  Iroa-"Wedgre  Dovetail  fastening,  Perfect 
XToiseleas  Hinge,  which  will  so  continue,  steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  conslruction,  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  FelU  and  Clat- 
ter, annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
ae~  Desks  with  Solid  Backs  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Fhiladelpbla  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  idSz). 


V 


4-i-SO  8CBEW8  WOBKINO  OUT  OR  SLATS  FALLIHO  OFF  IN  THE  SCHOOL-BOOM.  ^> 


Puuon  Dwk  m  Penns7l..nlii  diiring  the  rear  IBS1-1M2:  PHItMDELPHU,  BRADFORD,   ERIE, 

FluinlxTlll«,  BriltairXMe,  MaBiflFld,  Hickatawn,  HirkdiiTllIf,  XBrlftti,  UiIdii  Cltgj  Or^fimbarK,  Xoint  Plnnat, 
E.  StmAakars,  TltUTllIf,  WdliAwo,  B«ll«rtaini,  Itcwir,  BlalriTlllF,  Sh^eliL  Itpper  Monnt  Bfthel,  WMbln(f«i>,  St. 
Clalnilllr,  TnwaBII*,  fllnrd.  KhivbrrddoirB.  Npir  Blindld,  S«a1k  Oil  CLt;,  XorrlmnU,  Bitli,  KknrDn.  Sweet  Taller, 
CuUr  at].  Fall*  Cltr,  Buitk  White  Hall,  OrleiUI,  tiklei,  Rockdale,  RonndalF.  Gndeni,  Oak  IIUl,  Rorklind,  T«gBn- 
tllle,  (Talker,  McKmr,  Raich  Oap,  CopUj,  Beech  Cnek,  Haniibirg ;   alu)  flarfleld  Henorlal  Bekool,  Chlcaso,  lUlnola. 

If  noHfitd  in  time,  tiit  -will attend  metlings  of  Boards  of  Education  viAtn  School  Furniture  is  to  te  bought. 
Wi  oho  furnish  at  Lowfst  Market  Rales  All  School  Supplies,  stifh  as  BlacUoards,  Mafs,  Gloiei,  etc.,  etc. 
For  detailed  description  and  prices,  see  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 
US' For  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  coil  upon  or  address 

JOHIT  U.  SAUBEB,  Oor.  State  and  Tbird  Sts,  Earrisbnrg,  Pa., 

Hm  H.  S.  ACKEBMAH,  Qreenabnr;,  PR.;  or    BUFFALO  HASJ>WABE  CO.,  BolBUo,  N,  T. 


kn^ 


ic  wFPpemf-f^^iY^L  3 


Elen^entary  Reading  Charts. 


"Wliat  is  Sfldd  of  Them  by  Our  I  leading  Educators. 

From  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Millenville,  Pa. 

They  are  beautiful^  progressive  and  practical;  well  Adapted  for  teaching  a  child  to  read. 

From  Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

They  contain  niore  new  ideas  than  any  other  reading  chaxts  that  are  now  in  print. 

from  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Bloomsbuig,  Pa. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  matter  on  them.  The  child  is  carried  so  far  that  he 
will  begin  to  use  a  book  without  any  trouble.  The  steps  have  been  chosen  by  one  skilled 
in  primary  reading.  The  order  and  progress  of  the  lessons  are  admirable,  and  the  pages  are 
so  beautiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  most  delight  teacher  or  pupil.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  approaches  them  when  all  their  good  qualities  are  summed  up. 


From  B.  S.  Potter,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

I  regard  Appletons'  Reading  Charts  as  decidedly  the  best  I  have  seen 


From  George  P.  Beard,  A.  M.,  Prncipal  of  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

Appletons'  Charts  are  here  in  use,  and  are  beauties.  I  can  assure  you  that  teachers  and 
pupils  join  in  admiring  appreciation  of  them.  We  have  several  other  charts,  but  like  Apple- 
tons'  best. 


From  J.  A.  Cooper,  A.  M.,  Prihcipal  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Appletons*  Elementary  Reading  Charts  are  in  use  in  our  model  school.     Our  Superin- 
tendent  is  charmed  with  them. 


From  Leonard  H.  Durling,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

We  like  them ;   they  are  beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose*    They  arc  in  daily 
use  in  our  model  department. 


From  George  J.  Luckey,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Our  teachers  are  greatly  pleased  with  Appletons*  Reading  Charts.      They  are  unqueS' 
tionably  the  finest  charts  ever  printed. 


From  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

They  lead  the  educational  effort  of  the  world  in  plan ;  they  speak  for  themselves. 


Sood,  Active  Canvassers  Wanted  Everywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

Soliciting  correspondence  on  the  subject, 

I  am  Very  Truly  Yours, 

JOHN  A.  M.  PASSMORB, 


|bte  ]|[orma[  ^e^oof,  fnbiana,  j^a. 

PXMaBtB  Ua*nip«aa*d  FkcUIUm  fox  Piapurlas  TMkcbna  for  anteilnf  thalx  Fiald  of  I.aboT. 


There  is  no  more  noble  pursuit  Ihan  Iha 
the  truly  successful  teacher.  If  you  intend 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  yourself  and  of  rr 
professional    schooF,  and    Pennsylvania    ofTe 

Scliool,  of  Fenna* 

1.  JbOCATlON,  beautiful,  convenient  and  healthful. 

3.  BUII.IHNG  ^TLi  APFUS.TENANCES,<i 

3.  INSTRUCTORS,  experienced  and  successful. 

4.  GRADUATES  stand  high  wherever  knovrn. 

5.  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  and  pi; 

to  become  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher, 


r  moulding  human  character,  and  no  greater  benefactor  than 
leach,  prepare  yourself  thoroughly,  and  thus  make  your  work 
im/uf  lo  gthtri.  Every  leachet  should  take  a  full  course  at  a 
you  none  superior  to  that  of  the  Indiana  Normal 


e  what  you  need  if  you  have  determined 


Spring  Term  will  open  April  10, 1S82. 

For  further  particulars,  address. 


Fall  Term  will  open  September  4,  1882. 

lu.  H.  UtntLINO,  Principal. 


"Wosteiii  Maryland.  Railroad. 
■ohctfala  Is  Bffsct  r«b.  Ui  aaSa.— Fbttad«lpUa  Tlia*. 


Fo  SbippmthuTg  W. 


MAEcntovn 9»]       3:4$ 

FrcSerick  Junction g:*}       4:34 

Fr«lerick. id:sB       o:o] 


Gatjfibitn.   , 


Frederick  June 
H>Cent»n  . 


B.  «.  Gma^OM.P,  oegcr«ii  Tichet  Agent. 


'*      Shippcqlniri,   ....... 

LnvcOuuntiinbuit  C.  V.  R.  R   . 
"      Shlppenibuit  C.  V.  R.  R .  . 
I  HutWUui  C.  V.  R.  R  .  .  . 


Ii3]5e^3iFEj(gc}i0eL  fleTTeEg 


30  MOTTOES  Ai 


E  LORD'S  PTAYER. 

ilra-c^md(^  6-pry  rSiIoIk 

■win   MUmff u.u*  luuiu^  U.IG  h^  CqUEVBlml  tU  tWO. 

or  by  txprw  when  fcverfl  utf  an  doirtd  hv  the  School  offi 
esn  of.aJ>iiIrict,  ■Ifi.oaperici. 

J.  F.  KeCASnXT,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


lidwd.  Tbey  arc  on  th 
(not  Chiiu)  board,  I> 
only  colon  uml  an  Sa 


MITCHELL'S       ".•:..???." 

<  W Nov.  Kady. 

urnsi^u'iii:    OUTLINE 

*""'■'■  An,        MAPS. 

NEW 


UTS. 

S.  ■.•VTUBM  A  COn  Vklbu 


THE  PATENT  TRIUMPH  DESK 


rovt.Pa.;  Siinbuiy.  Pa.;  Ncwt'islle,  . 


iford.  Pa.; 


Pa.;  Ort.™ 


Mckeapon,  P>.:  Beaver  Filfe. 
1-a.;  HamibuTg,  fl,;  I'olUIDwn,  m,:  Hrl.onneLlibun!,  Ka.;  iD-sniU..  fa.;  Kmponam,  Pa.;  Yort,  Pa.;  BcllefimK,  Pa. 
HDUIidalc,  Pa,;  Miliscr  In^lllule.  Pa.;  CailLsle,  Pa..  &.^.,  &>:.,  &c.     Above  are  a  Ccw  adopllant  in  iBEi. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  Awarded  tha  Highest  Premium 

September  leth,  1879. 

For  Excellence  in  Comfbrt,  Construction,  and  Durability. 

-Hie  KBYP¥0]\IE  pCHeeii  AND  CPU^CK  KaR]^ITirRE  C0J^P7I]5Y,  ^ 

518  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

«-SENT>   FOR    FULL    DESCRIPTIVK    CI HCTTL AR.^ 

BOOK  AGEMTS  TVAHTED  FOR  EiorBotr       Kievatioei       EiflertainiiiKi 

Em 

AmtiWuiliA. 


■varT  GoTniiinnit  I>c[iartttiDAti  and  fWH  ta 
IddlndacrandLf.  fTfn  IknMfflnL  £au! 

Uiin'FoiKB  PUBUSmtS  oo.. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGEWTSI 

OEM.  DOOa^V  biu-  t»v  iKHk,  .fiu<  piMuAoJ.  nllUid 

THIRTT-THREE    YEARS    AMONG 

„gUR_WIJLILINDIANS 

URN.  SimUiAN.    TUi  Aqv>«lD. /mmmi-vl.  FVnl  rliui  and 

jEL^^ufrt  TVrrfrora  tnd  Unra  Termnhw*a,  '  SBtd  t^  eitT^iirt 
Ed  A.  V.  WeBTHUJilTOM  A  tSu,  SutArl,  Oaas.    . 


JULIA  McNAIR  WRISHT'S  iSS, 
"Practical  Life."|I'J,5?.tj;3BS 

90^  am-     Ck.ir  type,  artiitle   hlndEnf,  ruenlA,.-eBt  yktf 

f^SK  YOUR  Jeweler  fob  the 

LANCASTER 

Unc»l«r    WATHII     iMi^^ttr, 

Wilch  Co.    WW  HI  VII       Pmdi. 

Sixteen  (le)  Qradea. 

All  Oulok-Train  Railroad  Watoh«» 


^^^  1882. 

J"he  Goshen  Pesk. 

They  will  Stand 


The  Best  Brated 
aid 
Best  Doweled. 
The  Heaviest, 


Handsomest,  and 
Host  Durable 
Desk  in  Ameria. 


Perfectly 
Solid  and  Fiti 

as  long 
as  Any  Bnilduig 

ui  which 
They  are  Plad. 

)SS).    -M:*  rE-W  or  THE  MAISTf  .&I30PXI0HS.  *->•    ]SS). 

Allegheny,  Piltst,ur|h,  Altoona,  Johnaown,  Washineton,  QaysviUe.  McKeesnon,  Lock  Haven, Smethport, 
Snow-shoe,  Greenville,  I.ehiehton,  Slatinglon,  Weissport.  Bethlehem,  Womelsdorf,  South  Easton,  Souder- 
ton,  Towando,  Mihanoy  City,  Hazleton,  Pittaon,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Ashley,  Catawissa,  Wilkes- Barre,  etc, 

All  conespondenje  promptly  attended  to-     Send  for  Circulars.    Address  the 

NOSZSE  SCHOOX.  F7BUITXTBE  CO., 

■VTTLSES-BASSi:,  FA. 


DioiaiimFopiliiDiilioiu;,  SHU;, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

MA7  BsaiN  vnrs 
tUNOAer,  IPRIL,  ilOLT,  or  OTOBER  Nos. 


The  J>ennsylvanla 

-» Educational  Bureau. «- 


We  warn  several  hundred  good  teachers  to  supply 
summer  and  fal]  vacancies  in  our  own  and  other 
States.  Send  sta.mp  for  application  form  and  list  of 
testimonials. 

Testimonial  from  W,  L.  Delap,  Principal  and 
Superi  men  dent  of  the  Public  Schools,  Bristol,  Pa., 
dated  October  I,  1881 : 

"  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  a  word  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau,  Ever  since  gfad- 
uating,  I  have  tried  to  secure  a  good poiilion.  After 
several  years  of  unsuccessful  effort,  1  concluded  to 
register  with  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. 
1  was  a  member  of  it  but  a  short  time  before  many  va- 
cancies were  made  known  to  me,  and  soon  afterward 
I  had  the  choice  of  three  or  four  very  good  posilions. 
1  accepted  onethat  suits  me  precisely — salary,  length 
of  term,  and  location  are  just  as  desired.  I  owe  all  to 
the  Bureau,  and  hence  am  free  to  say  that  teachers  in 
want  of  positions  should  apply  at  once  tu  the  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Bureau.  They  cannot  help  but 
b«  bcneiiled.  Addrcu 

Feims7lTama  Educational  Enrean, 

AIlentoMrn,  Pa. 


LONGFELLOW  LEAFLETS. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  Compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodg- 
DON.  With  illustrations.  i2mo.,  cloth/ 60  cents; 
Pamphlet  and  Leaflets,  together,  60  cents.  For 
Pamphlet  or  Leaflets  separately ^  2J  centSy  mail  or 
express  paid.     Teacher^  price  for  either  styU^  50 

cents. 

These  Leaflets  comprise  short  poems  and  prose  passages 
from  Longfellow's  writings,  bcautiniUy  illustrated.  They  are 
now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  and 
have  been  found  to  enlist  the  hearty  interest  of  pupils. 

AMERICAN  CLASSICS  for  SCHOOLS. 

A   Selection   from   Mr.    Longfellow's  writings,  for 

school  use.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr. 

LongfeUow*s,  Notes  explaining  the  historical  and 

personal   allusions  and  illustrations.      i6mo.,   60 

cents.  Teachers*  price,  30  CentS* 
This  volume  includes  such  poems  of  Mr.  Longfellow  as  can 
be  easily  understood  and  appreciated  by  children  ;  a  fact  which 
docs  not,  however,  debar  tne  collection  from  containing  some  of 
his  best -known  and  most  exquisite  pieces.  The  volume  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  the  author  and  eight  illustrations. 

AMERICAN  POEMS. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson. 
With  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes.  i6mo., 
$1.25.      Teachers*  price y  Aj.9 

This  volume  contains  several  of  Longfellow's  most  character^ 
istic  long  poems,  namely.  "  Evangeline,"  "  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,'^  and  *'  The  Building  of  the  Ship." 

AMERICAN  PROSE. 

Selections  of  entire  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Stories 
from  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Irving,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thor- 
eau,  and  Emerson.  i6mo.,  ^1.25.  Teachers' 
price,  0J.. 
This  volume  contains  Longfellow's  "Journey  into  Spain" 

and  "  The  Valley  of  the  Loire." 

MODERN  CLASSICS,  No.  1. 

32  mo.      Illustrated.      75   cents.       Teachers'  price, 

60  centd. 

This  volume  contains  "Evangeline,"  "The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,"  and  "  Favorite  Poems." 

EVANGELINE  and  THE  BUILDING  OF 

THE  SHIP. 

With  Notes  and  a  Biographical  Sketch.  i6nio.,  paper. 

20  cents.     Teachers*  price,   15   Gentry  or  by 

mail  18  cents. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  at  the  ui:gent  request  of 
several  prominent  teachers. 


for 


LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS. 

Household  Edition,  i2mo.,  cloth,  with  portrut, 
$2.00;  Diamond  Edition,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

The  complete  editions  of  Longfellow's  Poems  are  already  be- 
ing introduced  into  schools  and  school  libraries,  and  the  aiKnre 
are  the  cheapest  and  best  editions  issued  for  this  pnxxKwe. 


HYPERION. 

A  Romance.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Re- 
vised copyright  edition,  Printed  in  large  type,  on 
tinted  paper.  391  pages.  Price  in  paper  (x>v^s, 
15  cents;  in  cloth,  40 cents: 


OUTRE-MER. 

A   Pilgrimage  beyond    the  Sea.     By   Henry   W. 
Longfellow,     Revised  copyright  edition.      Uni- 
form  with   "  Hyperion."      364  pages.     Price   in 
paper  cover,  15  cents;  in  cloth,  40  cents, 
The  above  books  comprise  Mr.   Longfellow's  earliest  prose 
writings,  and  the  cheap  and  tasteful  form  in  which  they  are 
now  offered  has  already  secured  a  wide  sale  for  them,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands  of  copies.      They  are  likely  to  be  used 
in  many  schools  for  supplementary  reading. 


LONGFELLOW  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 


one 


or 


Compiled  by  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.     In 
volume.     32mo.,   with  Portrait  and  twelve  Illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $1 ;  in  flexible  calf,  morocco, 

sealskin,  1^3.50. 

This  beautiful  little  book  contains  on  Ute  left-hand 
careful  selections  from  the  prose  and  poetical  writings  o: 
Longfellow.  On  each  right-haod  page  are  the  names 
more  or  less  distinguished  individuals  whose  birthdasrs 
given  upon  that  nage.  The  book  is  printed  upon  sized  papa-, 
so  that  the  blank  spaces  upon  the  right-hand  pages  are  avail- 
able for  the  writing  of  autographs,  the  volume  thus  forming  a 
happy  combination  of  gift-book  and  album. 


r. 
at 


PORTRAIT  OF  LONGFELLOW. 

The  "Atlantic"  life-size  Portrait  of  Longfel- 
low, beautifully  executed.     Price,  ^i. 

"  The  author  of  the  *  Psalm  of  Life*  and  of  *  Resig- 
nation,* could  hardly  be  more  perfectly  idealized  than 
as  he  is  here  presented  to  us." — Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes. 


THE  POET'S  HOME. 

An  excellent  colored  lithograph  of  the  historic 
mansion  ("  Washington's  Headquarters")  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  over  forty  years  the  readence  of  Mr. 
Longfellow.     Size,  12x16  inches.     Price,  50  cents. 

beautiful  eight-page  Catalogue  describing  the  many  editions  of  Mr,  Longfellozu* s  separate  and  com- 
plete Poems  and  Prose  Works,  with  a  Portrait,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request.  A  Jine  FoRTRAiT 
Catalogue  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  6r»  Co.* s  publications,  containing  nearly  twenty  portraits  of  distinguished 
American  arid  Englisfi^  Authors,  will  also  be  sent  on  application. 

Poems  and  Prose  Passages  from  die  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  For  Homes,  Libraries,  and  Schools.  Compiled  by 
JosRPHiNB  E.  HoDGDON.  Beautifully  illustrated,  lamo.,  doth,  60  cents;  Pamphlet  and  Leaflets  together,  60  cents. 
Teachers' price /or  either  style,  50  cento  )  for  Pamphlet  or  Leaflets  separately,  95  cento*  mail  or  express  paid. 

^jaEj^ic^js  cL^pjsicjs  Fen  p;cpeei£5.~-p^iiinppe«]5K. 

In  one  volume,  z6mo.,  with  a  Portrait  of  Hawthorne  and  eight  lUustiatioos,  60  cents.     Teadurs'  price  ^  50 
or  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  IfflFFLIU  &  C0MFAN7,  Boston. 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XXX. 


^sop  and  the  Fables :  What  is  Involved  in  the  True 
Fable,  229. 

.^Esthetics,  a  Plea  for  the  Study  of — JV,  C.  Schaeffer^  100. 

American  Education  with  Respect  to  Manners — J.  W, 
Phelps  ^  183. 

Antiquity  of  the  Bible — Rev.  y.  P.  Newman,  52. 

Appliances  for  Elementary  Teaching — J.  A.  Cooper, 
92. 

Arithmetic  in  Pittsburgh — R.  K,  Buekrle,  191. 

Art  Culture,  402. 

Baby's  First  Year  at  School— C  ^f.  Drake,  396. 

Behavior :  Power  of  Manners — R.  W.  Emerson,  224, 
271. 

Bi-Centennial  Association  Meeting,  473. 

Birthday  of  Agassiz :  May  28th,  464. 

Book- Keeping  in  Common  Schools — F.M.Smith,  ^2. 

Book  Notices,  74,  212,  291,  410,  502. 

Case  of  Discipline,  56. 

Child  Voyager :  Story  for  the  Girls  and  Boys,  228. 

Curious  School  and  its  Master :  "  The  Gunnery,"  188. 

Causes  of  Crime :  Statistics — Geo.  W.  Cooke,  187. 

Certificates  and  Diplomas —  IV.  W.  IVoodrttff,  228. 

Character  of  William  Penn:  Burke,  Macaulay,  Ban- 
croft, Montesquieu,  424. 

Chat  with  Country  Teaclfers— C/iiW.  H.  Shinn,  438. 

Civil  Service  Reform :  N.  Y.  Custom  House,  460. 

Composition  :  Practical  Methods,  268. 

Condensed  Directions  for  Ungraded  Schools,  475. 

Conditions  of  Success,  429. 
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A  DROP  OF  WATER  ON  ITS  TRAVELS. 


FAIRY-LAND  OF   SCIENCE:    NO.  V. 


WE  are  going  to  spend  an  hour  to-day  in 
following  a  drop  of  water  on  its  travels. 
If  I  dip  my  finger  in  this  basin  of  water  and 
lift  it  up  again,  I  bring  with  it  a  small  glis- 
tening drop  out  of  the  body  of  watea  below, 
and  hold  it  before  you.  Tell  me,  have  you 
any  idea  where  this  drop  has  been?  wjiat 
changes  it  has  undergone,  and  what  work  it 
has  been  doing  during  all  the  long  ages 
that  water  has  lain  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 
It  is  a  drop  now,  but  it  was  not  so  before  I 
lifted  it  out  of  the  basin ;  then  it  was  part 
of  a  sheet  of  water,  and  will  be  so  again  if 
I  let  it  fall.  Again,  if  I  were  to  put  this 
basin  on  the  stove  iill  all  the  water  had 
boiled  away,  where  'would  my  drop  be 
then?  Where  would  it  go?  What  forms 
would  it  take  before  it  reappears  in  the 
rain-cloud,  the  river,  or  the  sparkling  dew? 
These  are  questions  we  are  going  to  try 
to  answer  to-day;  and  first,  before  we  can 
in  the  least  understand  how  water  travels, 
we  must  call  to  mind  what  we  have  learned 
about  the  sunbeams  and  the  air.  We  must 
have  clearly  pictured  in  our  imagination 
those  countless  sun-waves  which  are  for- 
ever crossing  space,  and  especially  those 
larger  and  slower  undulations,  the  dark 
heat-waves;  for  it  is  these,  you  will  re- 
member, which  force  the  air-atoms  apart 
and  make  the  air  light,  and  it  is  also  these 
which  are  most  busy  in  sending  water  on 
its  travels.  But  not  these  alone.  The  sun- 
waves  might  shake  the  water-drops  as  much 
as  they  liked,  and  turn  them  into  invisible 


vapor,  but  they  could  not  carry  them  over 
the  earth  if  it  were  not  for  the  winds  and 
currents  of  -that  aerial  ocean  which  bears 
the  vapor  on  its  bosom,  and  wafts  it  to 
different  regions  of  the  world. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  how  these  two 
invisible  workers,  the  sun-waves  and  the- 
air,  deal  with  the  drops  of  water.  I  have- 
here  a  kettle  boiling  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
I  want  you  to  follow  minutely  what  is  going 
on  in  it.  First,  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
atoms  of  the  spirit  drawn  up  from  below 
are  clashing  with  the  oxygen-atoms  in  the 
air.  This,  as  you  know,  causes  heat-waves 
and  light-Waves  to  move  rapidly  all  round 
the  lamp.  The  light -waves  cannot  pass 
through  the  kettle,  but  the  heat-waves  can, 
and  as  they  enter  the  water  inside  they  agi- 
tate it  violently.  Quickly,  and  still  more 
quickly,  the  particles  of  water  near  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  move  to  and  fro  and 
are  shaken  apart ;  and  as  they  become  light 
they  rise  through  the  colder  water,  lettmg. 
another  layer  come  down  to  be  heated  in. 
its  turn.  The  motion  grows  more  and  more 
violent,  making  the  water  hotter  and  hotter,, 
till  at  last  the  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed fly  asunder,  and  escape  as  invisible 
vapor.  If  this  kettle  were  transparent  you. 
would  not  see  any  steam  above  the  water, 
because  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  gas. 
But  as  the  steam  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  kettle  you  see  a  cloud.  Why  is  this?- 
Because  the  vapor  is  chilled  by  coming  out 
into  the  cold  air,  and  its  particles  are  drawn 
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together  again  info  tiny,  tiny  drops  of  water, 
to  which  Dr.  Tyndall  has  given  the  sugges- 
tive name  of  water-dust.  If  you  hold  a 
plate  over  the  steam  you  can  catch  these 
tiny  drops,  though  they  will  run  into  one 
another  almost  as  you  are  catching  them. 

The  clouds  you  see  floating  in  the  sky  are 
made  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  water-dust 
as  the  cloud  from  the  kettle,  and  I  wish  to 
show  you  that  this  is  also  really  the  same  as 
the  invisible  steam  within  the  kettle.  I  will 
do  so  by  an  experiment  suggested  by  Dr. 
Tyndall.  Here  is  another  spirit-lamp,  which 
I  will  hold  under  the  cloud  of  steam — see  ! 
the  cloud  disappears !  As  soon  as  the  water- 
dust  is  heated  the  heat-waves  scatter  it  again 
into  invisible  particles,  which  float  away  into 
the  room.  Even  without  the  spirit-lamp, 
you  can  convince  yourself  that  water-vapor 
may  be  invisible  ;  for  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  kettle  you  will  see  a  short  blank  space 
before  the  cloud  begins.  In  this  space  there 
must  be  steam,  but  it  is  still  so  hot  that  you 
cannot  see  it ;  and  this  proves  that  heat- 
waves can  so  shake  water  apart  as  to  carry 
it  away  invisibly  right  before  your  eyes. 

Now,  although  we  never  see  any  water 
traveling  from  our  earth  up  ihto  the  skies, 
we  know  that  it  goes  there,  for  it  comes 
down  again  in  rain,'  and  so  it  must  go  up 
invisibly.  But  where  does  the  heat  come 
from  which  makes  this  water  invisible? 
Not  from  below,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
kettle,  .but  from  above,  pourmg  down  from 
the  sun.  Whether  the  sun-waves  touch  the 
rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  seas,  or  flfslds  of  ice 
and  snow  upon  our  earth,  they  carry  off 
invisible  water-vapor.  They  dart  down 
through  the  top  layers  of  the  water,  and 
shake  the  water-particles  forcibly  apart; 
and  in  this  case  the  drops  fly  asunder  more 
easily  and  before  they  are  so  hot,  because 
they  are  not  kept  down  by  a  great  weight 
of  water  above,  as  in  the  kettle,  but  find 
plenty  of  room  to  spread  themselves  out  in 
the  gaps  between  the  air-atoms  of  the  at- 
mosphere.. 

Can  you  imagine  these  water-particles, 
just  above  any  pond  or  lake,  rising  up  and 
getting  entangled  among  the  air-atoms? 
They,  are  very  light,  much  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere ;  and  *so,  when  a  great  many  of 
them  are  spread  about  in  the  air  which  lies 
just  over  the  pond,  they  make  it  much  • 
lighter  than  t^e  layer  of  air  above,  and  so 
help  it  to  rise,  while  the  heavier  layer  of 
air  comes  down  ready  to  take  up  more 
vapor. 

In  this  way  the  sun-waves  and  the  air 
carry  off  water  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 


from  the  top  of  lakes,  rivere,  pools,  springs, 
and  seas,  and  even  from  the  surface  of  ice 
and  snow.  Without  any  fuss  or  noise,  or 
sign  of  any  kind,  the  water  of  our  earth  is 
being  drawn  up  invisibly  into  the  sky. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  water  is 
carried  off  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
one  day  and  night ;  so  that  as  much  as  22 
feet,  or  a  depth  of  water  about  twice  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  room,  is  silently  and 
invisibly  lifted  up  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ocean  in  one  year.  It  is  true  this  is  one 
of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the 
sun -waves  are  most  active ;  but  even  in  our 
own  country  many  feet  of  water  are  drawn 
up  in  the  summer-time. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  all  this  water? 
Let  us  follow  it  as  it  struggles  upwards  to 
the  sky.  We  see  it  in  our  imagination  first 
carrying  layer  after  layer  of  air  up  with  it 
from  the  sea  till  it  rises  far  above  our  heads 
and  above  the  highest  mountains.  But  now, 
call  to  mind  what  happens  to  the  air  as  it 
recedes  from  the  earth.  Do  you  not  re- 
member that  the  air-atoms  are  always  trying 
to  fly  apart,  and  are  only  kept  pressed 
together  by  the  weight  of  air  above  them? 
Well,  as  this  water-laden  air  rises  up,  its 
particlfes,  no  longer  so  much  pressed  to- 
gether, begin  to  separate,  and  as  all  work 
requires  an  expenditure  of  heat,  the  air  be- 
comes colder,  and  then  you  know  at  once 
what  must  happen  to  the  invisible  vapor — 
it  will  form  into  tiny  water-drops,  like  the 
steam  from  the  kettle.  And  so,  as  the  air 
rises  and  becomes  colder,  the  vapor  gathers 
into  visible  masses,  and  we  can  see  it  hang- 
ing in  the  sky,  knd  call  it  clouds.  When 
these  clouds  are  highest  they  are  about  ten 
miles  from  the  earth,'but  when  they  are  made 
of  heavy  drops  and  hang  low  down,  they 
sometimes  come  within  a  mile  of  the  ground. 

Look  up  at  the  clouds  as  you  go  home, 
and  think  that  the  water  of'  which  they  are 
made  has  all  been  drawn  up  invisibly 
through  the  air.  Not,  however,  necessarily 
here  in  London,  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  air  travels  as  wind  all  over  the  world, 
rushing  in  to  fill  spaces  made  by  rising  air 
wherever  they  occur,  and  so  these  clouds 
may  be  made  of  vapor  collected  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
off  the  coast  of  America,  or  even,  if  the 
wind  is  from  the  north,  of  chilly  particles 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  Greenland  ice 
and  snow,  and  brought  here  by  the  moving 
currents  of  air.  Only  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure,  that  they  come  from  the  water  of 
our  earth. 
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Sometimes,  if  the  air  is  warm,  these 
water-particles  may  travel  a  long  way  with- 
out ever  forming  into  clouds;  and  on  a 
hot,  cloudless  day  the  air  is  often  very  full 
of  invisible  vapor.  Then,  if  a  cold  wind 
comes  sweeping  along,  high  up  in  the  sky, 
and  chills  this  vapor,  it  forms  into  great 
bodies  of  water-dust  clouds,  and  the  sky  is 
overcast.  At  other  times  clouds  hang  lazily 
in  a  bright  sky,  and  these  show  us  that  just 
where  they  are  the  air  is  cold,  and  turns  the 
invisible  vapor  ri^ng  from  the  ground  into 
visible  water-dust,  so  that  exactly  in  those 
spaces  we  see  it  as  clouds.  Such  clouds 
form  often  on  a  warm,  still  summer's  day, 
and  they  are  shaped  like  masses  of  wool, 
ending  in  a  straight  line  below.  They  are 
not  merely  hanging  in  the  sky,  they  are 
really  resting  upon  a  tall  column  of  in- 
visible vapor  which  stretches  right  up  from 
the  earth ;  and  that  straight  line  under  the 
clouds  marks  the  place  where  the  air  be- 
comes cold  enough  to  turn  this  invisible 
vapor  into  visible  drops  of  water. 

And  now,  suppose  that  while  these  or  any 
other  kind  of  clouds  are  overhead,  there 
comes  along  either  a  very  cold  wind,  or  a 
wind  full  of  vapor.  As  it  passes  through  the 
clouds,  it  makes  them  very  full  of  water, 
for,  if  it  chills  them,  it  makes  the  water-dust 
draw  more  closely  together ;  or,  if  it  brings 
a  new  load  of  water-dust,  the  air  is  fuller 
than  it  can  hold.  In  either  case  a  number 
of  water-particles  are  set  free,  and  our  fairy 
force  "cohesion**  seizes  upon  them  at  once 
and  forms  them  into  large  water-drops. 
Then  they  are  much  heavier  than  the  air, . 
and  so  they  can  float  no  longer,  but  down 
they  come  to  the  earth  in  a  shower  of  rain. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  air 
may  be  chilled,  and  rain  made  to  fall,  as, 
for  example,  when  a  wind  laden  with  moist- 
ure strikes  against  the  cold  tops  of  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  Khasia  Hills  in  India, 
which  face  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  chill  the  air 
which  crosses  them  on  its  way  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  wet  winds  are  driven 
up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  air  expands, 
and  the  vapor  is  chilled,  and  forming  into 
drops,  falls  in  torrents  of  rain.  Sir  J. 
Hooker  tells  us  that  as  much  as  500  inches 
of  rain  fell  in  these  hills  in  nine  months. 
That  is  to  s^y,  if  you  could  measure  off  all 
the  ground  over  which  the  rain  fell,  and 
spread  the  whole  nine  months'  rain  over  it, 
it  would  mak&  a  lake  500  inches,  or  more 
than  40  feet  deep.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
these  hills  gets  hardly  any  rain,  for  all  the 
water  has  been  taken  out  of  the  air  before  it 


comes  there.  Again,  for  example  in  Eng- 
land, the  wind  comes  to  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  over  the  Atlantic  full  of 
vapor,  and  as  it  strikes  against  the  Pennine 
Hills  it  shakes  off  its  watery  load ;  so  that 
the  lake  district  is  the  most  rainy  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Wales, 
where  the  high  mountains  have  the  same 
effect. 

In  this  way,  from  different  causes,  the 
water  of  which  the  sun  has  robbed  our 
rivers  and  seas,  comes  back  to  us,  after  it 
has  traveled  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  air.  But  it 
does  not  always  fall  straight  back  into  the 
rivers  and  seas  again ;  a  large  part  of  it  falls 
on  the  land,  and  has  to  trickle  down  slopes 
and  into  the' earth,  in  order  to  get  back  to 
its  natural  home,  and  it  is  often  caught  on 
its  way  before  it  can  reach  the  great  waters. 

Go  to  any  piece  of  ground  which  is  left 
wild  and  untouched,  you  will  find  it  covered 
with  grass,  weeds,  and  other  plants;  if  you 
dig  up  a  small  plot  you  will  And  innumera- 
ble tiny  roots  creeping  through  the  ground- 
in  every  direction.  Each  of  these  roots  has 
a  sponge-like  mouth  by  which  the  plant 
takes  up  water.  Now,  imagine  rain-drops 
falling  on  this  plot  of  ground  and  sinking 
into  the  earth.  On  every  side  they  will  find 
rootlets  thirsting  to  drink  them  in,  and  they 
will  be  sucked  up  as  if  by  tiny  sponges,  and 
drawn  into  the  plants,  and  up  the  stems  to 
the  leaves.  Here,  as  we  shall  see  in  Lecture 
VII.,  they  are  worked  up  into  food  for  the 
plant,  and  only  if  the  leaf  has  more  water 
than  it  needs,  some  drops  may  escape  at  the 
tiny  openings  under  the  leaf,  and  be  drawn 
up  again  by  the  sun-waves  as  invisible  vapor 
into  the  air. 

Again,  much  of  the  rain  falls  on  hard  rock 
and  stone,  where  it  cannot  sink  in,  and  then 
it  lies  in  pools  till  it  is  shaken  apart  again 
into  vapor  and  carried  off  in  the  air.  Nor 
is  it  idle  here,  even  before  it  is  carried  up 
to  make  clouds.  We  have  to  thank  this 
invisible  vapor  in  the  air  for  protecting  us 
from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  day 
and  intolerable  frost  by  night. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  can 
see  all  that  we  know  exists  between  us  and 
the  sun.  First,  we  have  the  fine  ether  across 
which  the  sunbeams  travel,  beating  down 
upon  our  earth  with  immense  force,  so  that 
in  the  sandy  desert  they  are  like  a  burning 
fire.  Then  we  have  the  coarser  atmosphere  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  atoms  hanging  in  this 
ether,  and  bending  the  minute  sun-waves 
out  of  their  direct  path.  But  they  do  verjr 
little  to  hinder  them  on  their  way,  and  this 
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is  why  in  very  dry  countries  the  sun's  heat 
is  so  intense.  The  rays  beat  down  merci- 
lessly, and  nothing  opposes  them.  Lastly, 
in  damp  countries  we  have  the  larger  but 
still  invisible  particles  of  vapor  hanging 
about  among  the  air-atoms.  Now,  these 
watery  particles,  although  they  are  very 
few  (only  about  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  atmosphere),  do  hinder  the  sun-waves. 
For  they  are  very  greedy  of  heat,  and  though 
the  light-waves  pass  easily  through  them, 
they  catch  the  heat-waves  and  use  them  to 
help  themselves  to  expand.  And  so,  when 
there  is  invisible  vapor  in  the  air,  the  sun- 
beams come  to  us  deprived  of  some  of  their 
heat-waves,  and  we  can  remain  in  the  sun- 
shine without  suffering  from  the  heat. 

This  is  how  the  water-vapor  shields  us  by 
day,  but  by  night  it  is  still  more  useful. 
During  the  day  our  earth  and  the  air  near 
it  have  been  storing  up  the  heat  which  has 
been  poured  down  on  them,  and  at  night, 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  all  this  heat  begins 
to  escape  again.  Now,  if  there  were  no 
vapor  in  the  air,  this  heat  would  rush  back 
into  space  so  rapidly  that  the  ground  would 
become  cold  and  frozen  even  on  a  summer's 
night,  and  all  but  the  most  hardy  plants 
would  die.  But  the  vapor  which  formed  a 
veil  against  the  sun  in  the  day  now  forms  a 
still  more  powerful  veil  against  the  escape 
of  the  heat  by  night.  It  shuts  in  the  heat- 
waves, and  only  allows  them  to  make  their 
way  slowly  upwards  from  the  earth,  thus 
producing  for  us  the  soft,  balmy  nights  of 
summer,  and  preventing  all  life  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  winter. 

Perhaps  you  would  scarcely  imagine  at 
first  that  it  is  this  screen  of  vapor  which 
determines  whether  or  not  we  shall  have 
dew  upon  the  ground.  Have  you  ever 
thought  why  dew  forms,  or  what  power  has 
been  at  work  scattering  the  sparkling  drops 
upon  the  grass?  Picture  to  yourself  that  it 
has  been  a  very  hot  summer's -day,  and  the 
ground  and  the  grass  have  been  well  warmed, 
and  that  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  clear  sky 
without  any  clouds.  At  once  the  heat- 
waves, which  have  been  stored  up  in  the 
ground,  bound  back  into  the  air,  and  here 
some  are  greedily  absorbed  by  the  vapor, 
while  others  make  their  way  slowly  upwards. 
The  grass  especially  gives  out  these  heat- 
waves very  quiclily,  because  the  blades, 
being  very  thin,  are  alrfiost  all  surface.  In 
consequence  of  this,  they  part  with  their 
heat  more  quickly  than  they  can  draw  it  up 
from  the  ground,  and  become  cold..  Now, 
the  air  lying  just  above  the  grass  is  full  of 
invisible  vapor,  and  the  cold  of  the  blades, 


as  it  touches  them,  chills  the  water-pjarticles, 
and  they  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  apart, 
but  are  drawn  together  into  drops  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

We  can  easily  make  artificial  dew  for  our- 
selves. I  have  here  a  bottle  of  ice  which 
has  been  kept  outside  the  window.  When 
I  bring  it  into  the  warm  room  a  mist  forms 
rapidly  outside  the  bottle.  This  mist  is 
composed  of  water-drops,  drawn  out  of  the 
air  of  the  room,  because  the  cold  glass 
chilled  the  air  all  round  it,  so  that  it  gave 
up  its  invisible  water  to  form  dew-drops. 
Just  in  this  same  way  the  cold  blades  of 
grass  chill  the  air  lying  above  them,  and 
steal  its  vapor. 

But  try  the  experiment,  some  night  when 
a  heavy  dew  is  expected,  of  spreading  a  thin 
piece  of  muslin  over  some  part  of  the  grass, 
supporting  it  at  the  four  corners  with  pieces 
of  stick,  so  that  it  forms  an  awning.  Though 
there  may  be  plenty  of  dew  on  the  grass  all 
round,  yet  under  this  awning  you  will  find 
scarcely  any.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
muslin  checks  the  heat-waves  as  they  rise 
from  the  grass,  and  so  the  grass-blades  are 
not  .chilled  enough  to  draw  together  the 
water-drops  on  their  surface.  If  you  walk 
out  early  in  the  summer  mornings  and  look 
at  the  fine  cobwebs  flung  across  the  hedges, 
you  will  see  plenty  of  drops  on  the  cobwebs 
themselves  sparking  like  diamonds;  but 
underneath  on  the  leaves  there  will  be 
none,  for  even  the  delicate  cobweb  has 
been  strong  enough  to  shut  in  the  heat- 
waves and  keep  the  leaves  warm. 

Again,  if  you  walk  off  the  grass  on  to  the 
gravel  path,  you  find  no  dew  there.  Why 
is  this?  Because  the  stones  of  the  gravel 
can  draw  up  heat  from  the  earth  below  as 
fast  as  they  give  it  out,  and  so  they  are 
never  cold  enough  to  chill  the  air  which 
touches  them.  On  a  cloudy  night  also  you 
will  often  find  little  or  no  dew  even  on  the 
grass.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  clouds 
give  back  heat  to  the  earth,  and  so  the  grass 
does  not  become  chilled  enough  to  draw  the 
water-drops  together  on  its  surface.  But 
after  a  hot,  dry  day,  when  the  plants  are 
thirsty  and  there  is  little  hope  of  rain  to 
refresh  them,  then  they  are  able  in  the 
evening  to  draw  the  little  drops  from  the 
air  and  drink  them  in  before  the  rising  sun 
comes  again  to  carry  them  away. 

But  our  rain-drop  undergoes  other  changes 
more  strange  than  these.*  Till  now  we 
have  been  imagining  it  to  travel  only  where 
the  temperature  is  moderate  enough  for  it 
to  remain  in  a  liquid  state  as  water.  But 
suppose  that  when  it  is  drawn  up  into  the 
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air  it  meets  with  such  a  cold  blast  as  to 
bring  it  to  the  freezing  point.  If  it  falls 
into  this  blast  when  it  is  already  a  drop, 
then  it  will  freeze  into  a  hailstone,  and 
often  on  a  hot  summer's  day  we  may  have 
a  severe  hailstorm,  because  the  rain-drops 
have  crossed  a  bitterly  cold  wind  as  they 
were  falling,  and  have  been  frozen  into 
round  drops  of  ice. 

But  if  the  water-vapor  reaches  the  freezing 
air  while  it  is  still  an  invisible  gas,  and  be- 
fore it  has  been  drawn  into  a  drop,  then  its 
history  is  very  different.  The  ordinary 
force  of  cohesion  has  then  no  power  over 
the  particles  to  make  them  into  watery 
globes,  but  its  place  is  taken  by  the  fairy 
process  of  "crystallization,"  and  they  are 
formed  into  beautiful  white  flakes,  to  fall  in 
a  snow-shower.  I  want  you  to  picture  this 
process  to  yourselves,  for  if  once  you  can 
take  an  interest  in  the  wonderful  power  of 
nature  to  build  up  crystals,  you  will  be 
astonished  how  often  you  will  meet  with 
instances  of  it,  and  what  pleasure  it  will 
add  to  your  life. 

The  particles  of  nearly  all  substances, 
when  left  free  and  not  hurried,  can  build 
themselves  into  crystal  forms.  If  you  melt 
salt  in  water  and  then  let  all  the  water  evapor- 
ate slowly,  you  will  get  salt-cr)rstals — beauti- 
ful cubes  of  transparent  salt,  all  built  on  the 
same  pattern.  The  same  is  true  of  sugar ;  and 
if  you  will  look  at  the  spikes  of  an  ordinary 
stick  of  sugar-candy,  ^uch  as  I  have  here, 
you  will  see  the  kind  of  crystals  which  sugar 
forms.  You  may  even  pick  out  such  shapes 
as  these  from  the  common  crystallized  brown 
sugar  in  the  sugar  basin,  or  see  them  with  a 
magnifying  glass  on  a  lump  of  white  sugar. 

But  it  is  not  only  easily  melted  substances, 
such  as  sugar  and  salt,  which  form  crystals. 
The  beautiful  stalactite  grottoes  are  all  made 
of  crystals  of  lime.  Diamonds  are  crystals 
of  carbon,  made  inside  the  earth.  Rock- 
crystals,  which  you  know  probably  under 
the  name  of  Irish  diamonds,  are  crystal^zed 
quartz ;  and  so,  with  slightly  different  color- 
ings, are  agates,  opals,  jasper,  onyx,  caim- 
f  gorms  and  many  other  precious  stones. 
Iron,  copper,  gold,  and  sulphur,  when 
melted  and  cooled  slowly,  build  themselves 
into  crystals,  each  of  its  own  peculiar  form, 
and  we  see  that  there  is  here  a  wonder- 
ful order,  such  as  we  should  never  have 
dreamt  of,  if  we  had  not  proved  it.  If  you 
possess  a  microscope  you  may  watch  the 
growth  of  crystals  yourself  by  melting  some 
common  powdered  nitre  in  a  little  water  till 
you  find  that  no  more  will  melt  in  it.  Then 
put  a  few  drops  of  this  water  on  a  warm 


glass  slide  and  place  it  under  the  micro- 
scope. As  the  drops  dry  you  will  see  the 
long  transparent  needles  of  nitre  forming 
on  the  glass,  and  notice  how  regularly  these 
crystals  grow,  not  by  taking  food  inside  like 
living  beings,  but  by  adding  particle  to  par- 
ticle on  the  outside  evenly  and  regularly. 

Can  we  form  any  idea  why  the  crystals 
build  themselves  up  so  systematically?  Dr. 
Tyndall  says  we  can,  and  I  hope  by  the  help 
of  these  small  bar  magnets  to  show  you  how 
he  explains  it.  These  little  pieces  of  steel, 
which  I  hope  you  can  see  lying  on  thb 
cardboard,  have  been  rubbed  along  a  mag- 
net until  they  have  become  magnets  them- 
selves, and  I  can  attract  and  lift  up  a-  needle 
with  any  one  of  them.  But  if  I  try  to  lift 
one  bar  with  another,  I  can  only  do  it  by 
bringing  certain  ends  together.  I  have  tied 
a  piece  of  red  cotton  round  one  end  of  each 
of  the  magnets,  and  if  I  bring  two  red  ends 
together,  they  will  not  cling  together,  but 
roll  apart.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  put  a  red 
end  against  an  end  where  there  is  no  cotton, 
then  the  two  bars  cling  to*gether.  This  is 
because  every  magnet  has  two  poles  or 
points  which  are  exactly  opposite  in  char- 
acter, and  to  distinguish  them  one  is  called 
the  positive  pole  and  the  other  the  negative 
pole.  Now,  when  I  bring  two  red  ends, 
that  is,  two  positive  poles  together,  they 
drive  each  other  away.  See !  the  magnet  I 
am  not  holding  runs  away  from  the  other. 
But  if  I  bring  a  red  end  and  a  black  end, 
that  is,  a  positive  and  a  negative  end  to- 
gether, then  they  are  attracted  and  cling. 
1  will  make  a  triangle,  in  which  a  black 
end  and  a  red  end  always  come  together, 
and  you  see  the  triangle  holds  together. 
But  now  if  I  take  off  the  lower  bar  and 
turn  it  so  that  two  red  ends  and  two 
black  ends  come  together,  then  this 
bar  actually  rolls  back  from  the  others 
down  the  cardboard.  If  I  were  to  break 
these  bars  into  a  thousand  pieces,  each 
piece  would  still  have  two  poles,  and  if 
they  were  scattered  about  near  each  other 
in  such  a  way  that  they  were  quite  free  to 
move,  they  would  arrange  themselves  always 
so  that  two  different  poles  come  together. 

Now  picture  to  yourselves  that  all  the 
particles  of  those  substances  which  form 
crystals  have  poles  like  our  magnets,  then 
you  can  imagine  that  when  the  heat  which 
held  them  apart  is  withdrawn  and  the  par- 
ticles come  very  near  together,  they  will 
arrange  themselves  accordmg  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  their  poles,  and  so  build  up  regular 
and  beautiful  patterns. 

So,  if  we  could  travel  up  to  the  clouds 
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where  this  fairy  power  of  crystallization  is 
at  work,  we  -should  find  the  particles  of 
water-vapor  in  a  freezing  atmosphere  being 
built  up  into  minute  solid  crystals  of  snow. 
If  you  go  out  after  a  snow-shower  and 
search  carefully,  you  will  see  that  the  snow- 
flakes  are  not  mere  lumps  of  frozen  water, 
but  beautiful  six-pointed  crystal  stars,  so 
white  and  pure  that  when  you  want  to  speak 
of  anything  being  spotlessly  white,  you  say 
that  it  is  ''white  as  snow.**  Some  of  these 
crystals  ^re  simply  flat  slabs  with  six  sides, 
others  are  stars  with  six  rods  or  spikes 
springing  from  the  centre,  others  with  six 
spikes,  .each  formed  like  a  delicate  fern. 
No  less  than  a  thousand  different  forms  of 
delicate  ci^ystals  have  been  found  among 
snow-tlakes ;  but  though  there  is  such  a  great 
variety,  yet  they  are  all  built  on  the  six-sided 
and  six-pointed  plan,  and  are  all  rendered 
dazzlingly  white  by  the  reflection  of  the  light 
from  the  faces  of  the  crystals  and  the  tiny 
air-bubbles  built  up  within  them.  This,  you 
see,  is  why,  whei^  the  snow  melts,  you  have 
only  a  little  drop  of  water  in  your  hand  j 
the  crystals  are  gone,  and  there  are  no  more 
air-bubbles  held  prisoners  to  act  as  looking- 
glasses  to  the  light.  Hoar-frost  is  also  made 
up  of  tiny  water-crystals,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  frozen  dew  hanging  on  the 
blades  of  grass  and  from  the  trees. 

But  how  about  ice?  Here,  you  will  say, 
is  frozen  water,  and  yet  we  see  no  crystals, 
only  a  clear  transparent  mass.  Here  again, 
Dr.  Tyndall  helps  us.  He  says  (and  as  I 
have  proved  it  true,  so  may  you  for  your- 
selves, if  ycJu  will),  that  if  you  take  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  and  look  down  on  the  surface 
of  ice  on  a  sunny  day,  you  will  see  a  num- 
ber of  dark,  six-sided  stars,  looking  like 
flattened  flowers,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
a  bright  spot.  These  flowers,  which  are 
seen  when  the  ice  is  melting,  are  our  old 
friends  the  crystal  stars  turning  into  water, 
and  the  bright  spot  in  the  middle  is  a  bubble 
of  empty  space,  left  because  the  watery 
flower  does  not  fill  up  as  much  room  as  the 
ice  of  the  crystal  star  did. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  that  ice  always 
takes  up  more  room  than  water,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  our  water-pipes  burst 
in  severe  frosts ;  for  as  the  water  freezes  it 
expands  with  great  force,  and  the  pipe  is 
cracked,  and  then  when  the  thaw  comes  on, 
and  the  water  melts  again,  it  pours  through 
the  crack  it  has  made. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  ice 
should  take  more  room ;  for  we  know  that 
if  we  were  to  try  to  arrange  bricks  end  to 
end  in  star-like  shapes,  we  must  leave  some 


spaces  between,  and  could  not  pack  them 
so  closely  as  if  they  lay  side  by  side.  And 
so,  when  this  giant  fbrce  of  crystallization 
constrains  the  atoms  of  frozen  water  to 
grow  into  star-like  forms,  the  solid  mass 
must  fill  more  room  than  the  liquid  water, 
and  when  the  star  melts,  this  space  reveals 
itself  to  us  in  the  bright  spot  of  the  centre. 

We  have  now  seen  our  drop  pf  water 
under  all  its  various  forms  of  invisible  gas, 
visible  steam,  cloud,  dew,  hoar-frost,  snow, 
and  ice,  and  we  have  only  time  shortly  to 
see  it  on  its  travels,  not  merely  up  and 
down,  as  hitherto,  but  round  the  world. 

We  must  first  go  to  the  sea  as  the  dis- 
tilUry^  or  the  place   from  which  water  is 
drawn  up  invisibly,  in  its  purest  state,  into 
the  air ;  and  we  must  go  chiefly  to  the  seas 
of  the  tropics,  because  here  the  sun  shines 
most  directly  all  the  year  round,  sending 
heat-waves    to    shake    the    water-particles 
asunder.     It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that,  in  order  to  turn  i  pound  of  water  into 
vapor,  as  much  heat  must  be  used  as  is  re- 
quired to  melt  5  pounds  of  iron ;  and  if  you 
consider  for  a  moment  how  difficult  iron  is 
to  melt,  and  how  we  can  keep  an  iron  poker 
in  a  hot  fire  and  yet  it  remains  solid,  this 
will  help  you  to  realize  how  much  heat  the 
sun  must  pom*  down  in  order  to  carry  off 
such  a  constant  supply  of  vapor  from  the 
tropical  seas. 

Now,  when  all  this  vapor  is  drawn  up 
into  the  air,  we  know  that  some  of  it  will 
form  into  clouds  as  it  gets  chilled  high  up 
in  the  sky,  and  then  it  will  pour  down 
ngain  in  those  tremendous  floods  of  rain 
which  occur  in  the  tropics. 

But  the  sun  and  air  will  not  let  it  all  fall 
down  at  once,  and  the  winds  which  are 
blowing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  carry 
large  masses  of  it  away  with  them.  Then, 
as  you  know,  it  will  depend  on  many  things 
how  far  this  vapor  is  carried.  Some  of  it, 
chilled  by  cold  blasts,  or  by  striking*  on 
cold  mountain  tops,  as  it  travels  north- 
wards, will  fall  in  rain  in  Europe  and  Asia ; 
while  that  which  travels  southwards  may 
fall  in  South  America,  Australia,  or  New 
Zealand,  or  be  carried  over  the  sea  to  the 
South  Pole.  Wherever  it  falls  on  the  land 
as  rain,  and  is  not  used"  by  plants,  it  will  do 
one  of  two  things;  either  it  will  run  down 
in  streams  and  form  brooks  and  rivers,  and 
so  at  last  find  its  way  back  to  the  sea,  or  it 
will  sink  deep  in  the  earth  till  it  comes 
upon  some  hard  rock  through  which  it  can- 
not get,  and  then,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  water  coming  on  behind,  it  will  rise  up 
again  through  cracks,  tod  come  to  the  sur- 
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face  as  a  spring.  These  springs,  again,  feed 
rivers,  sometimes  above  ground,  sometimes 
for  long  distances  under  ground;  but  one 
way  or  another  at  last  the  whole  drains 
back  into  the  sea. 

But  if  the  vapor  travels  on  till  it  reaches 
high  mountains  in  cooler  lands,  such  as  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  or  is  carried  to  the 
poles  or  to  such  couutries  as  Greenland  or 
the  Antarctic  Continent,  then  it  will  come 
down  as  snow,  forming  immense  snow-fields. 
And  here  a  curious  change  takes  place  in  it. 
If  you  make  an  ordinary  snowball  and  work 
it  firmly  together,  it  becomes  very  hard,  and 
if  you  then  press  it  forcibly  into  a  mould 
you  can  turn  it  into  transparent  ice.  And 
in  the  same  way  the  snow  which  falls  in 
Greenland  and  on  the  high  mountains  of 
Switzerland  becomes  very,  firmly  pressed 
together,  as  it  slides  down  into  the  valleys. 
It  is  like  a  crowd  of  people  passing  from  a 
broad  thoroughfare  into  a  narrow  street. 
As  the  valley  grows  narrower  and  narrower, 
the  great  mass  of  snow  in  front  cannot  move 
down  quickly,  while  more  and  more  is  piled 
up  by  the  snowfall  behind,  and  the  crowd 
and  crush  grow  denser  and  denser.  In  this 
way  the  snow  is  pressed  together  till  the  air 
that  was  hidden  in  its  crystals,  and  which 
gave  it  its  beautiful  whiteness,  is  all  pressed 
out,  and  the  snow-crystals  themselves  are 
squeezed  into  one  solid  mass  of  pure,  trans- 
parent ice. 

Then  we  have  what  is  called  a  "glacier," 
or  river  of  ice,  and  this  solid  river  comes 
creeping  down  till,  in  Greenland,  it  reaches 
the  edge  of  the  sea.  There  it  is  pushed  over 
the  brink  of  the  land,  and  large  pieces  snap 
off,  and  we  have  ''icebergs.'*  These  ice- 
bergs— made,  remember,  of  the  same  water 
which  was  first  drawn  up  from  the  tropics — 
float  on  the  wide  sea,  and  melting  in  its 
warm  currents,  topple  over  and  over*  till 
they  disappear  and  mix  with  the  water,  to 
be  carried  back  again  to  the  warm  ocean 
from  which  they  first  started.  In  Switzer- 
land the  glaciers  cannot  reach  the  sea,  but 
they  move  down  into  the  valleys  till  they 
come  to  a  warmer  region,  and  there  the 
end  of  the  glacier  melts,  and  flows  away  in 
a  stream.  -The  Rhone  and  many  other 
rivers  are  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps; 
and  as  these  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  our 
drop  of  water  again  finds  its  way  back  to  its 
ocean  home. 

*  A  floating  iceberg  must  have  about  eight  times  as 
much  ice  under  the  water  as  it  has  above,,  and  there- 
fore, when  the  lower  part  melts  in  a  warm  current, 
the  iceberg  loses  its  balance  and  tilts  over,  so  as  to 
rearrange  itself  round  the  centre  of  gravity. 


But  when  it  joins  itself  in  this  way  to  its 
companions,  from  whom  it  was  parted  for  a 
time,  does  it  come  back  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  it  left  them  ?  From  the  iceberg 
it  does  indeed  return  pure  and  clear;  for 
the  fairy  crystallization  will  have  no  im- 
purities, not  even  salt,  in  her  ice-crystals, 
and  so  as  they  melt  they  give  back  nothing 
but  pure  water  to  the  sea.  Yet  even  ice- 
bergs bring  down  earth  and  stones  frozen 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  and  so  they  feed 
the  sea  with  mud. 

But  the  drops  of  water  in  rivers  are  by  no 
means  as  pure  as  when  they  rose  up  into  the 
sky.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  lecture  how 
rivers  carry  down  not  only  sand  and  mud 
all  along  their  course,  but  even  solid  matter, 
such  as  salt,  lime,  iron,  and  flint,  dissolved 
in  the  clear  water,  just  as  sugar  is  dissolved, 
without  our  being  able  to  see  it.  The  water, 
too,  which  has  sunk  down  into  the  earth, 
takes  up  much  matter  as  it  travels  along. 
You  all  know  that  the  water  you  drink  from 
a  spring  is  very  diff'erent  from  rain-water, 
and  you  will  often  find  a  hard  crust  at  the 
bottom  of  kettles  and  in  boilers,  which  is 
formed  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  is 
driven  out  of  the  clear  water  when  it  is 
boiled.  The  water  has  become  "hard"  in 
consequence  of  having  picked  up  and  dis- 
solved the  carbonate  of  lime  on  its  way 
through  the  earth,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
water  would  become  sweet  if  you  poured  it 
through  a  sugar-cask.  You  will  also  have 
heard  of  iron-springs,  sulphur-springs,  and 
salt-springs,  which  come  out  of  the  earth, 
even  if  you  have  never  tasted  any  of  them, 
and  the  water  of  all  these  springs  finds  its 
way  back  at  last  to  the  sea. 

And  how,  can  you  understand  why  sea- 
water  should  taste  salt  and  bitter  ?  Every 
drop  of  water  which  flows  from  the  earth  to 
the  sea  carries  something  with  it.  Gener- 
ally, there  is  so  little  of  any  substance  in 
the  water  that  we  cannot  taste  it,  and  we 
call  it  pure  water;  but  the  purest  of  sprihg 
or  river-water  has  always  some  solid  matter 
dissolved  in  it,  and  all  this  goes  to  the  sea. 
Now,  when  the  sun-waves  come  to  take  the 
water  out  of  the  sea  again,  they  will  have 
nothing  but  the  pure  water  itself;  and  so 
all  these  salts  and  carbonates  and  other  solid 
substances  are  left  behind,  and  we  taste  them, 
in  sea-water. 

Some  day,  when  you  are  at  the  seaside,, 
take  some  salt-water  and  set  it  on  the  hob 
till  a  great  deal  has  simmered  gently  away, 
and  the  liquid  is  very  thick.  Then  take  a 
drop  of  this  liquid,  and  examine  it  under  a 
microscope.     As  it  dries  up  gradually,  you 
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will  see  a  number  of  crystals  forming,  some 
square — ^and  these  will  be  crystals  of  ordi- 
nary salt ;  some  oblong — these  will  be  crys- 
tals of  gypsum  or  alabaster;  and  others  of 
various  shapes.  Then,  when  you  see  how 
much  matter  from  the  land  is  contained  in 
sea-water,  you  will  no  longer  wonder  that 
the  sea  is  salt;  on  the  contrary,  you  will 
ask.  Why  does  it  not  grow  Salter  every 
year? 

The  answer  to  this  scarcely  belongs  to 
our  history  of  a  drop  of  water,  but  I  must 
just  suggest  it  to  you.  In  the  sea  are  num- 
bers of  soft -bodied  animals,  like  the  jelly 
animafe  which  form  the  coial,  which  require 
hard  material  for  their  shells  or  the  solid 
branches  on  which  they  live ;  and  they  are 
greedily  watching  for  these  atoms  of  lime, 
of  flint,  of  magnesia,  and  of  other  substances 
brought  down  into  the  sea.  It  is  with  lime 
and  magnesia  that  the  tiny  chalk-builders 
form  their  beautiful  shells,  and  the  coral 
animals  their  skeletons,  while  another  class 
of  builders  use  the  flint;  and  when  these 
creatures  die,  their  remains  go  to  form  fresh 
land  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  so, 
though  the  earth  is  being  washed  away  by 
the  rivers  and  springs,  it  is  being  built  up 
again,  out  of  the  same  materials,  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  ocean. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
travels  of  one  drop  of  water.  We  have  seen 
it  drawn  up  by  the  fairy  "heat,*'  invisible 
into  the  sky;  there  fairy  "cohesion*'  seized 
it,  and  formed  it  into  water-drops,  and  the 
giant,  "gravitation,"  pulled  it  down  again 
to  the  earth.  Or,  if  it  rose  to  freezing  re- 
gions, the  fairy  of  "crystallization**  built  it 
up  into  snow-crystals,  again  to  fall  to  the 
earth,  and  either  to  be  melted  back  into 
water  by  heat,  or  to  slide  down  the  valleys 
by  force  of  gravitation,  till  it  became 
squeezed  into  ice.  We  have  detected  it, 
when  invisible,  forming  a  veil  round  our 
earth,  and  keeping  off  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun*s  rays  by  day,  or  shutting  it  in  by 
night.  We  have  seen  it  chilled  by  the 
blades  of  grass,  forming  sparkling  dew- 
drops  or  crystals  of  hoar-frost,  glistening  in 
the  early  morning  sun ;  and  we  have  seen  it 
in  the  dark  underground,  being  drunk  up 
greedily  by  the  roots  of  plants.  We  have 
started  with  it  from  the  tropics,  and  traveled 
over  land  and  sea,  watching  it  forming  rivers, 
or  flowing  underground  in  springs,  or  mov- 
ing onwards  to  the  high  mountains  or  the 
poles,  and  coming  hack  again  in  glaciers 
and  icebergs.  Through  all  this,  while  it  is 
being  carried  hither  and  thither  by  invisible 
power,  we  find  no  trace  of  its  becoming 


worn  out,  or  likely  to  rest  from  its  labors. 
Ever  onwards  it  goes,  up  and  down,  and 
round  and  round  the  world,  taking  many 
forms,  and  performing  many  wonderful 
feats.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  work  that 
it  does,  in  refreshing  the  air,  feeding  the 
plants,  giving  us  clear,  sparkling  water  to 
drink,  and  carrying  matter  to  the  sea;  but 
besides  this,  it  does  a  wonderful  work  in  alter- 
ing all  the  face  of  our  earth.  This  work 
we  shall  consider  in  the  next  lecture,  on 
"  The  two  great  Sculptors — Water  and  Ice." 
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SINCE  the  initiation  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations, on  April  3d,  1879,  ^^r  vacant 
clerkships  and  other  offices  in  the  New  York 
Custom-house,  six  hundred  invitations  have 
been  extended  by  Colonel  S.  W.  Burt,  the 
naval  offier,  to  sundry  prominent  citizens  to 
be  present  at  these  examinations.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  gentlemen  thus 
invited  have  been  in  attendance,  and  most 
of  them,  after  more  or  less  lengthened  inves- 
tigation, have  committed  themselves  in  ap- 
proval of  the  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  have 
also  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  the 
writer,  viz.,  that  the  examinations  were  con- 
ducted with  entire  fairness,  that  the  exami- 
nation papers  were  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  bring  out  the  real  degree  of  fitness  in 
candidates  for  office,  and  that  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  examiners  were  worthy  of 
intelligent  and  cordial  endorsement. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh  is  the  only  one 
who  has  expressed  himself  more  guardedly. 
This  is  oi\ly  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  his  cautious  temperament,  pro- 
found erudition,  and  scientific  exactness. 
He  thought  that  the  tests  of  competency 
were  too  ea^y.  He  had  probably  compared 
them  with  those  to  which  British  candidates 
are  subjected,  and  with  which,  as  a  former 
member  of  British  boards  of  examination, 
he  is  familiar.  They  do  not  reach  the 
British  standard,  it  is  true.  The  competi- 
tive examinations  for  the  East  India  service 
are  said  to  more  severe  than  those  for  the  de- 
grees at  Oxford.  The  examinations  for  in- 
ternal revenue  and  customs  departments  are 
not  as  severe.  Education  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice  in  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  is 
special.  Candidates  are  coached  by  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  professors.     Special  peri- 
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odicals,  like  the  Civil  Service  Record y  are 
published  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  real  question,  however,  is 
not  whether  the  American  examinations  have 
the  same  range  and  severity  as  the  British, 
but  whether  they  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  have  been  instituted.  If  they 
do,  then  is  the  American  system  sufficiently 
stringent  and  exhaustive.  Time  and  ex- 
perience will  develop  the  weak  points,  if 
there  be  any,  and  will  show  wherein  it  ought 
to  be  improved.  It  is,  as  yet,  only  in  the 
tentative  stage,  and  is  constantly  improving. 
The  board  of  examination — consisting  of 
Gen.  N.  G.  Williams  (formerly  commanding 
ist  Brig.,  4th  Div.,  Army  of  the  Tennessee), 
who  reprents  Collector  Robertson  ;  John  M. 
Comstock,  representing  Naval  Officer  Burt ; 
and  J.  L.  Livingston,  representing  Surveyor- 
Gen.  Chas.  K.  Graham — is  composed  of 
thoroughly  experienced  and  practical  men, 
who  understand  the  requirements  of  this 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  who  seek 
only  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  men  to  fill 
it.  These  gentlemen  respectively  propose 
such  questions  in  committee  as  they  think 
fit,  and  unitedly  agree  on  the  series  to  be 
embodied  in  the  examination  papers,  and 
also  on  the  symbols  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  merit  of  the  candidates  ex- 
amined. 

Every  applicant  for  appointment  must 
present  with  his  application  a  certificate 
signed  by  two  trustworthy  and  responsible 
persons,  well  known  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside,  that  said  applicant  is 
personally  known  to  them  as  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  temperate,  industrious,  and 
faithful  to  the  Union  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  must  also  present  a  prac- 
ticing physician's  certificate  of  his  physical 
capacity  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  aspires. 

This  primary  condition  had  been  m,et  by 
each  of- the  forty-three  individuals  under 
examination,  in  the  writer's  presence,  on 
the  1 7th  of  January,  1882  ;  and  was  also  met 
by  the  candidates  examined  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  These  were  aspirants  to  1 1,200 
clerkships.  Those  examined  on  the  19th 
and  20th  were  candidates  for  inspector  and 
night-inspectorships..  To  each  applicant 
had  been  assigned  a  number,  which  number 
he  gave  to  the  committee  as  he  entered  a 
large  room  in  the  forth  story  of  the  Custom- 
house, in  which  the  examination  was  held. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  were  not  known 
to  the  committee,  nor  were  they  demanded, 
nor  yet  allowed  to  be  written  on  the  exami- 
nation-sheet.    Instead  of  their  names,  the 


candidates  were  required  to  write  their  desk- 
numbers  on  the  latter.  Each  of  them  also 
wrote  the  name  of  his  residence  and  of  his 
place  of  birth,  the  date  of  his  birth,  a  brief 
account  of  his  education,  of  his  business  or 
professional  experience,  whether  he  had  pro- 
ficiency in  any  foreign  laiiguage,  and  whether 
he  had  ever  been  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Information  on  the  last  two 
points  is  always  desirable;  on  the  first  in 
the  special  interest  of  the  Government,  on 
the  second  in  that  of  the  candidate.  The 
first  in  that  of  the  Government,  inasmuch 
as  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Turkish,  Russian,  and  other  invoices,  are 
made  out  each  in  the  language  and  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  from  which  it  comes. 
The  foreign  cuerrency  must  be  reduced  to 
American  equivalents,  according  to  tables 
constructed  by  the  director  of  the  mint  and 
published  every  year  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  If  a  clerk  understands  any 
one  of  these  foreign  lan^ages,  then,  other 
things  being  equal,  he  is  most  valuable  to 
the  Civil  Service,  because  his  arithemtical 
abilities  are  known,  whereas  an  occasionally 
or  regularly  engaged  interpreter  may  be  a 
good  linguist  but  a  poor  arithmetician.  The 
occassional  interpreter  may  not  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Government.  The 
inquiry  whether  the  candidate  has  been  in 
the  United  States  service  is  made  in  his 
own  interest ;  for,  if  he  have, -he  will  certainly 
be  preferred,  if  qualified,  to  one  who  has  not 
demonstrated  his  patriotism  under  his  coun- 
try's flag. 

A  searching  glance  at  the  quiet  occupants 
at  the  desks,  who  are  busy  on  their  exami- 
nation-sheets, discovers  that  they  are  well 
dressed,  orderly,  and  earnest,  without  ex- 
ception. The  American  people  cannot  wish 
for  an  apparently  more  promising  set  of 
candidates  for  its  civil  service.  None  are 
extremely  youthful,  and  the  majority  are 
quite  mature.  Turning  next  to  the  exami- 
nation-papers, we  see  that  each  is  required 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  ability  to  write 
from  dictation,  to  express  in  figures  and  in 
words  certain  numerical  amounts,  to  perform 
a  simple  operation  in  addition,  and  to  solve 
five  questions  in  common  fractions,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  fair  sample : 

A  grocer,  having  a  capital  of  1 10,000,  invested 
one-nfthof  it  in  tea,  at  nine-sixteenths  of  a  dollar 
per  pound ;  five-twentieths  of  the  remainder  in 
coffee,  at  one-third  of  a  dollar  per  pound ;  and 
cight-twenty-fifths  of  the  rest  in  sugar,  at  five 
and  three-sixteenths  cents  per  pound.  What 
quantity  of  each  did  he  buy,  and  how  much 
money  had  he  left  ? 
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J^owledge  of  common  fractions  is  utilized 
in  the  entry  clerks'  weighing  and  liquida- 
ting departments.  The  need  of  bein^  able 
to  find  the  ultimate  fraction  of  cost  is  ob- 
vious in  presence  of  one  specimen  fact.  An 
overcharge  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per 
yard  on  certain  imported  goods  brought  them 
within  the  range  of  higher  differential  duties 
and  compelled  the  payment  of  ^1,500  on  a 
single  invoice  more  than  was  supposed  to  be 
due  from  the  importer.  This  was  unpleasant 
and  troublesome  to  him.  An  undercharge 
involving  a  similar  amount  might  have  oc- 
casioned equal  loss  to  the  treasury.  The 
{1,500  would  pay  more  than  one  year's 
salary  of  the  accountant. 

Next  we  come  to  five  qustions  in  decimal 
fractions,  the  last  of  which  is  : 

"  A  merchant  boueht  six-eighths  of  four-sixths 
of  a  cargo,  and  sold  two-ninths  of  his  share. 
What  part  of  the  whole  cargo  did  he  sell,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals  ?*' 

Then  follow  six  questions  in  applied  arith- 
metic, the  third  of  which  reads  thus  : 

"  A  and  B  formed  a .  copartnership.  A's 
original  capital  was  to  B's  as  5  is  to  7.  A  with- 
drew two-thirds  of  his  capital  and  B  three- 
ouarters  of  his.  Their  profits  were  $5,650.  How 
should  it  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  me  reduced 
capital?" 

The  last  question  is : 

"What  is  the  value  of •500  sheets  of  copper, 
weighing  20  oz.  avordupois  per  square  root, 
measuring  48  indhes  long  by  15  inches  wide, 
and  worth  %\  50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  ?  " 

The  decided  opinion  of  one  business  gen- 
teman  present,  that  any  candidate  who  can- 
not readily  answer  such  questions  is  not  fit 
for  employment  as  clerk  in  the  Custom- 
house, will  not  meet  with  objection  from 
persons  uninterested  as  candidates  or  as 
friends  of  candidates. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  more  or  less 
force  to  those  whose  general  information  is 
so  limited  that  they  cannot  answer  the  fol- 
lowing eight  questions,  which  embrace  the 
whole  of  those  relating  to  geography,  his- 
tory and  government : 

"  Name  one  important  city  in  each  state  of  the 
Union.  Name  the  great  lakes,  and  the  rivers 
connecting  them.  Name  the  principalforeign  and 
domestic  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  What 
large  river  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of 
the  Mississippi  ?  Who  is  the  reputed  discoverer 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  by  what  body  of 
men  was  it  first  explored  ?  What  important  bat- 
tles were  fought  during  the  rebellion  on  the  soil 
of  Tennessee  ?  In  what  countries  does  republican 
or  partly  republican  government  prevail  at  the 
present  time?  By  what  authority  may  post- 
routes  and  post-ofiices  be  established  ?" 

It  is  certainly   desirable   that  the  civil 


officials  of  the  nation  should  be  able  to  cor- 
rect such  false  syntax  as  is  contained  in  the 
following  sentences : 

"He  had  best  have  went  at  once.  Our  hope 
as  well  as  our  ambition  are  excited.  The  Presi- 
dent's opinions  commands  respect.  Money  is 
a  source  of  happiness,  as  well  as  misery.  This 
sort  of  examples  are  easy.** 

On  the  the  tenth  and  last  sheet  the  candi- 
date is  required  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
penmanship  and  power  of  literary  compo- 
sition, by  writing  "some  account  of  the 
personal  history  and  public  administration 
of  President  Lincoln . " 

Of  the  examination  to  which  the  candi- 
dates for  inspectorships,  at  I4  per  day,  are 
subjected,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  it  is  not 
so  difi&cult  as  that  of  candidates  for  clerk- 
ships. That  of  candidates  for  night-in- 
spectorships, at  a  salary  of  I3  per  day,  is  the 
easiest  of  all.  In  additon  to  a  written  re- 
port on  a  supposed  attempt  at  smuggling, 
discovered  by  him  while  on  duty,  and  de- 
scribing all  the  facts,  the  applicant  is  asked 
to  answer  a  few  simple  questions  in  arithme- 
tic, and  also  a  few  queries  intended  to  evoke 
the  extent  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
geography,  history  and  politics  of  the  United 
States.  The  duty  of  night-inspectors  is  such 
as  to  demand  vigorous  health  and  ordinary 
intelligence.  It  consists  chiefly  in  guarding 
loaded  vessels  and  vessels  that  are  discharg- 
ing cargo  at  wharves  or  in  bonded  warehouses. 
The  questions  asked  most  certainly  do  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  intelligence  required  for 
such  duties  ;  yet  all  candidates  do  not  think 
so.  One  disappointed  man  remarked,  as  he 
left  the  room,  that  he  had  not  supposed  the 
duties  of  night-inspectorship  demanded'  a 
**  college  education. " 

The  time  consumed  by  each  candidate  in 
his  written  answers  to  the  questions  presented 
is  also  carefully  noted,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
manifestly  one  element  entering  into  the  de- 
termination of  his  general  aptitude  for  the 
office  he  desires.  Nothing  is  or  need  be  said 
when  the  candidate  leaves  the  room.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  hand  in  his  papers  and 
retire. 

The  names  attached  to  the  numbers  are 
not  known  to  the  committee  until  it  has 
completed  its  labors.  Thus  all  suspicion  of 
partiality  is  cut  off.  None  can  be  appointed 
to  office  who  have  not  attained  a  minimum 
standing  of  75  out  of  a  possible  100.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy,  three  names  highest  on 
the  list  are  sent  in  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  from  the  three  he  makes  his  selec- 
tion. Patriotic  service  in  this  case  is  of 
some  advantage.     The  individuals  declined 
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resume  their  places  on  the  reserved  list,  to 
come  up  again  as  occasion  may  serve.  If 
not  appointed  for  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  examination,  they  must  successfully 
pass  another  ordeal  to  remain  eligible  for 
appointment.  Appointments,  when  made, 
are  for  a  probationary  term  of  six  months 
.  only.  Then  the  Examining  Board  reports 
on  conduct  and  efficiency.  If  both  are  sat- 
isfactory, the  appointment  is  made  perma- 
nent ;  if  not,  employment  ceases. 

Comparatively  easy  as  the  tests  to  which 
.  aspirants  to  the  civil  service  are  subjected 
are,  a  good  many  fail  to  abide  them.  Of 
the  85  candidates  for  clerkships  examined 
on  the  17th  and  i8th  of  January,  only  19 
obtained  the  75  per  cent,  minimum.  Of 
the  118  confpetitors  for  inspectorships  ex- 
amined on  the  19th  and  20th,  only  55  passed. 
Of  the  70  applicants  for  night-inspector- 
ships, only  40  passed. 

Great  praise  is  due  the  Examining  Board 
for  the  conscientious  and  painstaking  care 
with  which  they  have  discharged  their  oner- 
ous duties.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
add  that  the  son  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  passed  a  very  satisfactory  exam- 
ination, but  without  his  father's  consent,  and 
subsequently  consented  to  withhold  his  ap- 
plication, so  that  no  suspicion  of  partiality 
or  nepotism  might  attach  itself  to  the  ex- 
aminers. 

Are  these  competitive  examinations  fair 
and  just  ?  is  a  question  that  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
prompt  and  decided  affirmative.  Colonel 
Burt,  the  naval  officer  or  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  verify  the  cler- 
ical work  done  in  the  collector's  office  by 
repeating  it,  and  demonstrating  its  accuracy 
by  identity  of  result,  has  been  in  office,  as 
subordinate  or  head,  for  13  years.  During 
the  period  in  which  he  has  been  naval  officer 
he  has  made  or,  rather,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  made  on  his  nomination,  37 
appointments  under  the  civil  service  system 
now  in  vogue  ;  but  of  all  these  appomtees 
he  does  not  know,  neither  has  he  inquired 
into  the  political  affiliations  of  one. 

The  appointees  under  the  new  system  are, 
as  a  whole,  considerably  superior  to  the  aver- 
age of  those  under  the  old  in  respect  of  ability, 
efficiency,  and  ambition,  and  moral  char- 
acter. High  responsible  officials  rate  the 
superiority  as  high  as  100  per  cent.  Of  the 
more  than  1,200  public  servants  employed  in 
the  custom-house  prior  to  1879,  there  were, 
undoubtedly,  many  excellent  men ;  but  there 
were  also  many  who  were  the  reverse  of  ex- 
cellent, and  who  received  official  position 


solely  because  of  their  partisan  political  ser- 
vices. The  older  officials  study  hard  to  ob- 
tain promotion  under  the  new  system,  and 
thereby  increase  their  own  efficiency. 

The  new  system,  however  demonstrable 
its  value  to  the  American  people  may  be, 
is  sure  to  be  denounced  by  spoilsmen  and 
demagogic  politicians,  who  hold  places 
solely  through  their  power  to  dispense  official 
emoluments  to  supporters.  Their  objections 
are  chiefly  theoretical,  and  are  best  met  by 
brief  statements  of  authentic  facts — e»  g,^ 
**  under  the  civil  service  examinations  recent 
graduates  from  school  or  college  will  be 
most  successful."  Fact:  Most  successful 
candidates  have  been  men  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  thirty-nine.  **  Questions  on 
geography,  history  and  government,  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  school-boys  than  men  of  the 
world.  * '  Fact :  Applicants  over  thirty  have 
been  more  successful  than  those  under  that 
age.  "  The  system  gives  priority  to  college 
men."  Fact:  Those  educated  at  the  New 
York  Free  Academy  have  obtained  the 
highest  average*  and  those  having  special 
technological  education  the  next.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  general  average  obtained 
by  men  of  collegiate  and  men  of  academic 
education  is  a  little  less  than  i  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  former.  If  the  objection  were 
true,  there  is  no  force  in  it.  The  country 
is  entitled  to  the  best  service  that  can  be 
secured.  "Neither  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
nor  George  Law  could  have  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship under  these  rules,  for  neither  could  spell 
correctly  nor  write  legibly."  Fact :  Both 
the  gentlemen  named  could  serve  their  gen- 
eration better  outside  than  inside  clerkships. 
Besides,  clerkships  in  the  Custom-house  do 
not  need  Cornelius  Vanderbilts  and  George 
Laws,  but  men  who  can  spell  correctly  and 
write  legibly. 

The  fact  is  that  the  civil  service  reform  in 
the  New  York  Custom-house,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  is  a  decided  and  gratifying  success. 
It  relieves  the  collector  and  other  officials 
from  almost  intolerable  persecutions ;  it  en- 
ables them  to  give  undivided  attention  to 
their  proper  duties  ;  it  cuts  up  the  pestilent 
patronage  system  by  the  roots;  it  democrat- 
ically opens  the  public  service  to  all  citizens 
on  precisely  the  same  conditions  ;  it  makes 
intelligence  and  merit  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions for  office  ;  it  insures  efficiency  by  sup- 
plementing examinations  with  six  months' 
probationary  service ;  it  guarantees  indepen- 
dence and  political  rights  to  public  servants; 
and  it  gives  the  best  class  of  men  attainable 
to  the  responsible  service  of  the  American 
people. 
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If  matured  and  rightfully  enforced,  the 
civil  service  reform  will  exercise  a  powerful 
beneficent  influence  upon  popular  education, 
and  will  give  to  the  nation  a  class  of  public 
servants  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country. 

N  Y.  Independent. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  OF  MAY. 


THE  Little  Agassiz  Association  is  growing 
into  such  importance  that  other  boys 
and  girls  besides  the  readers  of  "St.  Nich- 
olas * '  should  know  of  it  and  be  encouraged 
to  form  "chapters.'*  At  its  head  is  Mr. 
Harlan  H.  Ballard,  Principal  of  the  Lenox 
Academy,  Lenox,  Mass. ,  and  it  has  now  2100 
members,  and  183  chapters  are  set  down  in 
the  May  report.  These  boys  and  girls,  as 
their  associate  title  shows,  are  scientific  ob- 
servers and  learners.  Any  three  or  more 
can  form  a  "chapter**  for  the  study  and 
collection  of  just  such  treasures  as  most  boys 
and  some  girls  enjoy  gathering  together, 
from  birds*  eggs  to  rock  specimens,  lichens, 
ferns,  bits  of  ore,  native  woods,  a  chrysalis 
for  watching,  a  spider  ditto,  and  so  on 
through  the  infinite  range  of  curiosities  that 
so  many  grown  folks  have  no  eyes  for. 

When  the  great  microscope  show  took 
place  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
here,  some  of  the  Philadelphia  "chapters" 
came  under  notice,  as  these  bright  young 
folks  not  only  have  their  microscopes,  but 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  the  inside 
of  things.  They  hold  regular  business  meet- 
ings, and,  instead  of  the  mere  pleasure  in  the 
collection  of  such  curiosities  that  a  bright 
child  has  by  itself,  the  interest  grows  by 
talking  over  and  comparing  and  studying 
out  the  treasures  in  hand,  or  setting  out  for 
fresh  fields  with  a  definite  object.  Here, 
for  instance^  is  one  of  the  suggestions  the 
President  makes  to  all  the  chapters : 

"  I  wish  every  member  of  our  society  would 
catch  one  bee,  and  take  the  pollen  from  his 
thighs.  Examine  this  pollen  under  the  micro- 
scope,and  make  accurate  drawings  of  the  grains. 
Examine  also  the  pollen  from  some  one  flower 
and  make  drawings  of  it  in  the  same  way,  writing 
underneath  the  name  of  the  flower.  Then  send 
the  drawings  to  me,  and  we  may  thus  ascertain, 
perhaps,  some  facts  regarding  die  number  and 
variety  of  the  flowers  that  furnish  the  honey 
which  the  Queen  in  her  chamber  eats  on  her 
bread !" 

Imagine  two  thousand  and  more  bee- 
catchers  scattered  over  the  United  States, 
from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Louisi- 
ana to  Iowa,  with  the  close,  keen  watchful- 


ness of  intelligent  children,  and  it  is  easy  to 
foretell  that  more  will  come  of  this  and  other 
searches  than  from  the  geodes  and  fossils, 
the  snow-birds*  eggs  and  tourmaline,  the 
Aztec  pottery,  tarantulas  and  walking  fern 
these  little  philosphers  discuss  and  classify 
and  exchange  with  each  other.  The  for- 
mation of  such  a  society  seems  especially  a 
good  thing  now,  to  balance  the  somewhat 
exclusive  direction  and  development  in  the 
decorative  arts  that  Young  America  is  now 
undergoing.  No  child  can  be  going  too  far 
if  it  learns  to  gather  and  understand  the  pat- 
terns it  uses  in  its  free-hand  drawing ;  and  so 
what  might  be  merely  skill  and  aptness  in 
the  use  of  a  pencil  may  be  brought  in  to  il- 
lustrate what  it  sees  and  finds  for  itself,  in 
the  world  of  wonders.  There  is  no  danger 
that  any  member  of  this  good  out-of-doors 
society  will  become  a  merely  mechanical 
draughtsman,  and  no  danger  that,  having 
such,  good  society  and  ambition  as  the 
"  Agassiz  chapters  "  can  give,  it  will  take 
to  worse  company  when  it  grows  up. 

The  28th  of  May,  it  need  hardly  be  ex- 
plained, is  the  birth-day  of  Louis  Agassiz. 
This  birth-day  keeping,  by  children  all  over 
the  country,  in  honor  of  certain  illustrious 
men,  is  another  pleasant  feature  of  modern 

school  life.  ,  Phila.  Ledger, 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  HIM?— II. 


BY  W.  A.  WARREN. 


LISTEN,  then.  I  wish  my  boy  to  go  into 
the  world  informed.  I  know  what  he  will 
meet  there,  and  I  want  him  put  on  a  better 
vantage-ground  for  all  these  meetings.  How 
can  I  better  get  at  the  education  I  wish  him 
to  have  than  by  considering  what  he  ought 
to  have  when  he  comes  to  need  it?  Let  us 
consider  what  he  will  have  need  of  3  he  will 
meet —     . 

I.  Temptations.  These  every  father 
thinks  of  first.  How  can  he  be  guarded 
against  them?  I  would  have  him  taught 
Morality,  not  in  theory  only,  but  with 
that  deep  enthusiasm  for  The  Right,  The 
True,  The  .Good,  The  Beautiful,  without 
which  no  virtue  is  safe,  and  no  success  com- 
plete. I  want  him  to  be  religious  without 
being  theological,  pious  without  being  hy- 
pocritical, and  zealous  without  being  fanati- 
cal. I  want  him  to  have  faith  without  super- 
stition, and  religion  without  bigotry.  You 
remark  that  all  this  is  as  much  the  work  of 
the  parent  as  of  the  instructor.  And  yet  I 
don't  want  to  send  my  boy  to  a  teacher  who 
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lacks  all  this ;  do  I  ?  Mind  :  I  do  not  ask 
my  boy's  teacher  what  he  believes ;  it  is  not 
the  creed  but  the  life  I  am  looking  for,  in  the 
person  of  the  instructor  of  my  son. 

2.  Selfishness.  This  is  the  great  present 
and  coming  curse,  The  days  of  chivalry 
and  religious  and  knightly  self-forgetfulness 
are  gone;  the  days  of  trade  and  greed  are 
full  upon  us.  It  is  one  wild  scramble  for 
office  and  money,  with  scarcely  a  disguised 
profession  of  J>atriotism,  honesty  or  philan- 
thropy, ^len  steal,  and  unless  detected, 
count  it  no  evil.  How  can  I  fortify  my  boy 
against  this  current  ?  The  example  and 
words  of  his  teacher  should  do  much ;  every 
teacher  should  -be  to  his  every  pupil  a  hero 
and  a  god.  There  is  no  danger  of  too  great 
worship.  But  to  this  I  want  to  see  added 
such  a  teaching  of  history  as  shall  bring  out 
into  glorious  knighthood  grim  old  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  gentle  Philip  Sidney,  manly 
Bayard  and  glorious  Washington.  I  believe 
in  biography  rather  than  in  history.  Give 
us  the  warm  life  of  noble  men,  and  not  mum- 
mies nor  statistics  nor  facts.  Do  you  know 
of  any  school  where  they  so  teach  history? 

3.  He  will  meet  disease,  accidents,  and 
dangers.  The  best  way  to  meet  these  is  not 
a  policy  in  an  accidental  insurance  company, 
but  an  education  which  shall  insure  presence 
of  mind.  A  few  rules  and  principles  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  will  cause  one  to  act 
the  hero  in  moments  that  try  men's  souls. 
I  do  not  know  why  physicians  should  mo- 
nopolize all  that  education  which  tends  to 
relieve  or  prevent  pain,  disease,  or  if  so  be, 
death.  At  any  rate,  I  want  my  son  to  know 
enough  about  all  this  to  be  able  to  act  the 
man  when  he  shall  be  called.  I  want  him 
taught  physiology,  hygiene  and  anaton^y, 
not  from  a  text-book,  but  the  more  sensible 
method  of  the  dissecting  room  ;  or  if  this  is 
impossible,  from  the  manikins  which  can  be 
got  so  well  made  from  Paris,  from  the  skele- 
ton, and  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
lower  animals.  Those  things  relating  to 
anatomy,  as  differing  in  the  sexes,  and  the 
principal  facts  of  generative  physiology,  I 
took  pains  to  teach  him  long  ago;  I  don't 
want  my  son  to  learn  these  things  from  any 
lips  less  pure  and  dear  than  mine.  Often, 
since,  he  has  made  me  his  confidant,  where 
I  know  other  boys  would  have  been  lured  to 
evil.  Now,  do  you  know  where  that  wise 
man  teaches,  who  will  wisely,  with  micro- 
scope and  skeleton  and  dissection,  teach  my 
boy  a  practical  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
such  a  knowledge  of  remedies  as  will  make 
him  of  some  use  is  an  emergency  ? 

4.  He  will  meet  men  socially.     Those 


gifts  which  make  an  evening  enjoyable-7- 
musi€,  and  the  ability  to  talk — should  be  cul- 
tivated. He  will  meet  them  in  a  business 
way  (/.  ^.,  selfishly).  He  must  learn  to  con- 
trol his  tongue,  his  face,  his  temper,  and  his 
thoughts.  He  must  know  the  technicalities 
of  business,  and  broader  than  that,  the  laws 
of  trade  and  the  science  of  political  econo- 
my. He  will  meet  them  associatedly.  He 
must  know  parliamentary  rules,  and  be 
skilled  in  quarreling  by  rule — able  to  pre- 
side— and  content  to  go  without  office.  As 
a  Christian  he  must  do  his  part  unselfishly 
in,  and  towards,  that  church  he  attends. 

5.  He  will  owe  duties  to  his  country.  I 
would  have  him  taught  the  principles  of 
government  and  of  common  law,  and  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  meaning  and  abuse  of 
such  terms  as  "loyalty"  and  "patriotism." 

6.  He  will  meet  things.  Briefly  (pedan- 
tically, if  you  will)  all  thought  comes  from 
things.  We  see  things :  we  are  thinged ; 
i,  e.f  we  think.  I  don't  want  my  boy  to  go 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  shut.  Who 
discovered  attraction  of  gravitation  ?  Who 
the  phosphates  under  our  own  soil?  Who 
invented  the  steam  engine,  or  the  telegraph? 
Plainly,  somebody  who  was  able  to  think 
and  did  think,  and  who  thought  because 
he  observed  things.  Yes ;  I  want  my  boy 
to  know  something  about  things.  The 
Science  of  things,  or  so  much  of  it  as  we 
technically  include  in  the  branches  of  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  holds  almost  the 
first  place  in  my  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  sciences  my  boy  must  know. 

7.  He  will  need  to  know  how  to  judge. 
Faraday  says  that  a  deficiency  of  judgment 
is  the  most  common  intellectual  fault.  A 
clear  judgment  will  cause  a  man  to  be  looked 
up  to,  when  office  and  money  won't.  I  do 
not  know  what  better  safeguards  can  be 
thrown  about  a  boy  than  to  beget  in  him  a 
keen  enthusiasm,  and  a  sound  judgment  to 
direct  it.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  stuff  we 
make  a  sound  judgment  of  must  be  born  in 
us.  But  I  conclude  that  the  weakest  of  us 
might  have  been  a  better  judge  if  he  had  had 
that  faculty  earlier  trained.  Already  he  has 
been  taught  to  distinguish  color,  distance, 
form,  weight  and  size ;  these  he  has  been 
taught  by  his  mother.  What  I  want  now  is 
a  teacher  who  will  carry  on  what  she  has 
begun. 

8.  He  will  meet  occasions.  Who  is  the 
statesman?  Simply  he  who  has  wit  enough 
to  know  when  an  opportunity  is  come,  and 
has  knowledge  and  speech  to  meet  it.  To 
every  man,    great  or   small,   con^e    these 
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chances  which  make  or  mar  his  future,  and 
which  breaker  make  the  happiness  of  others. 
I  am  thinking  now  of  ability  to  speak.  I 
want  him  to  know  how  to  use  words.  Mere 
grammar  is  dry  husk^,  but  words, — swift, 
terse,  burning  words — he  must  learn  to  store 
and  use.  I  want  a  teacher  who  will  teach 
speech,  and  not  the  grammar  of  it  merely. 

9.  He  will  meet  those  numberless  times 
when  skill  in  using  a  pencil  will  be  of  so 
much  pleasure  to  him  and  others.  Often, 
too,  he  will  be  so  situated  as  to  make  some 
knowledge  of  draughting  ind  ispensable.  No, 
I  cannot  afford  to  have  him  neglect  drawing. 
He  may  not  become  a  beautiful  penman, 
but  he  must  know  how  to  draw. 

10.  He  will  meet,  or  ought  to  meet,  with 
the  thoughts  of  our  greatest  thinkers,  both 
the  living  and  the  dead.  A  feature  of  to- 
day's civilization  is  the  thinness  of  thought. 
Our  great  minds  tower  high  enough — so 
high  that  we  worship  them — never  thinking 
that  by  patient  climbing  we  may  put  our- 
selves, if  not  beside  them,  yet  in  sympathy 
with  them!  And  the  Bible  and  Shake-« 
speare  are  unopened  because  we  must  read 
the  daily  news !  But  I  want  my  boy  to  be 
made  to  study  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  Hamlet  until  he  shall  learn  to  under- 
stand and  love  both.  For  I  think  Shake- 
speare should  be  made  the  early  love  of  all 
our  boys.  This  can  be  done  if  they  read 
him  critically,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise 
and  enthusiastic  teacher,  during  their  school 
days.  I  am  willing  that  my  boy  should  not 
know  Virgil,  but  he  must  know  Shakespeare. 

Thus,  briefly  but  widely,  have  I  hinted 
the  course  of  study  I  want  for  my  son.  I 
wish  such  a  discipline  for  him,  because  my 
own  experience  has  taught  me  the.  need  of 
it.  I  want  to  give  my  boy  a  four-years' 
course  in  a  school  which  comes  nearest  to 
teaching  what  he  most  needs  to  know.  Have 
we  such  a  school  ?  Or,  have  we  a  school 
which  supplies,  in  part,  my  demand  ?  These 
are  practical  questions  which  you  and  I  may 
talk  about,  and  which  we  ought  to  stir  up 
others  to  talk  about.  They  are  of  vast  mo- 
ment to  me.  My  boy  is  my  all.  His  suc- 
cess is  mine,  and  his  failure  will  bring  down 
my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Other  fathers  have  other  sons  just  as  dear 
and  hopeful.  They  need  to  succeed  in  life 
— they  must  succeed — their  country  de- 
mands their  success.  A  part  of  her  crown 
of  glory  are  they.  We  shall  die  and  be  for- 
gotten, except  as  we  live  in  their  success. 
This,  old  friend,  is  my  say,  and  after  I  stir 
the  fire  and  ring  for  tea  to  be  brought  in, 
you  shall  have  yours. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  BY  DR.  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM.— NO.  XXXm. 


THE   HOME  OF   BURNS. 


A  LETTER  giving  a  brief  description  of 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  Burns,  and  clos- 
ing the  series  of  European  letters  published 
in  Tht  Journal,  was  lost  while  in  the 
printer's  hands,  in  the  Inquirer  fire.  The 
following  is  a  reproduction  of  this  letter 
from  memory,  the  notes  taken  on  the  spot 
having  been  destroyed.  The  task  of  re- 
writing is  undertaken  in  order  that  those 
wha  have  enjoyed  the  letters  may  have  the 
series  as  complete  as  possible. 

From  Belfast  the  route  taken  was  by  rail 
to  Lame,  by  boat  across  the  North  Chan- 
nel to  Stranraer,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Ayr. 
I  left  Belfast  late  in  the  afternoon  \  it  was 
almost  dark  at  Lame,  and  entirely  so  when 
we  went  on  board  the  little  steamer  that 
was  to   take  us  across   the  channel.     To 
make  the  trip  still  less  inviting,  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale  and  the  rain  fell   in 
torrents.     Even  good   sailors  became  sea- 
sick,  and    all   on    board  were  miserable. 
Without  protection  from  the  rain  in  passing 
from  the  boat  to  the  cars  at  Stranraer,  I  be- 
came thoroughly  wet,  and  the  three  hours* 
ride  to  Ayr  in  the  cold  cars  was  full  of  dis- 
comfort.    It  must  have  been  near  midnight 
when  I  left  the  cars  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney and  drove  to  the  King's  Arms,  a  tavern 
to  which  a  friend  had  recommended  me. 
Never  before  had  I  made  a  better  choice. 
Although  a  perfect  stranger,  and  far  from 
prepossessing  in  appearance  after  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  night,  I  was  welcomed  at 
the  door  as  an  old  friend,  ushered  at  once 
into  a  pleasant  room  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences one  could  wish,  and  informed  that  as 
soon  as  wet  clothes  could  be  exchanged  for 
dry  ones,  supper  would  await  me  in   the 
coffee-room.     In  the  coffee-room  I  found  a 
grate  of  glowing  coal-fire,  and  a  little  table 
set  out  with  the  whitest  of  cloths  and  a 
rich,  old-fashioned  service.     The  furniture 
in  the  room  was  of  solid  mahogany,  and  a 
picture  of  Burns  hung  against  the  wall  at 
one  end  of  the  room.    The  supper  was  all  a 
hungry  man  could,  wish,  and  after  making 
arrangements  for  a  breakfast  and  a  carriage, 
I  retired  with  a  more  home-like  feeling  than 
I  had  done  at  any  other  hotel  in  Europe. 
When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
in  at  the  window,  and  a  boy  in  the  street 
was  whistling  merrily  the   familiar  air  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne."     This,  with  a  look  up 
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and  down  the  street  made  me  realize  that  I 
was  indeed  in  the  "Land  of  Bums/'  at 
•*Auld  Ayr—" 

**  Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses." 

Breakfast  over,  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  we  at  once  drove  up  High  street. 
This  is  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  but 
it  has  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  fine  build- 
ings, smooth  pavements  or  handsome  show- 
windows.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  two 
stories,  plain,  without  projections,  white, 
and  with  weather-beaten  thatched  roofs. 
Here  an  alley  and  there  a  close  branches  off, 
and  leads  by  crooked  ways  and  curious 
windings  one  knows  not  whither ;  and  in 
out-of-the-way  corners  stand  quaint  old 
edifices,  with  peaked  dormer  windows,  the 
second  story  overhanging  the  first,  and 
reached  only  by  outside  stairways. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  Wallace  Tower, 
l?uilt  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  a 
fine  Gothic  structure,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  high.  A  niche  in  front  of  the 
second  story  contains  a  statue  of  the  Scot- 
tish hero,  executed  by  James  Thom,  a  self- 
taught  native  sculptor.  Now,  we  are  in 
front  of  the  famous  Tam  O'Shanter  Inn. 
This  is  the  house  in  which  Tam  O'Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnny  and  others  of  like  tastes, 
held  their  market-night  revels.  Here,  in 
an  upper  room,  is  where  the  two  boon 
companions  sat,  drank  their  foaming  ale, 
told  their  queer  stories,  and  "grew  gra- 
cious*' with  the  landlady.  It  is  a  plain, 
plastered  little  tavern,  with  a  thatched  roof 
and  a  painting  over  the  door,  represent- 
ing Tam  leaving  the  house  on  the  night  of 
his  famous  ride, 

*'  Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg.*' 

The  Souter  is  grasping  his  hand  with  an 
affection  rendered  doubly  demonstrative  by 
the  night's  debauch,  the  landlord  holds  a 
lantern,  and  the  landlady  peers  from  the 
door  with  befitting  curiosity  and  concern. 
The  place  is  still  kept  as  a  public  house,  and 
entering,  I  was  conducted  up  stairs  to  a  little 
room  where  in  the  old  times  customers  were 
entertained.  The  room  is  about  .twelve 
feet  by  eighteen,  with  a  well-worn  sanded 
door,  a  ceiling  of  "  time-stained"  timber, 
and  a  big  open  fire-place.  A  table  for  beer 
and  pipes  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
with  chairs  around  it,  and  among  them  the 
one  in  which  Tam,  and  possibly  Bums  him- 
self, were  accustomed  to  sit.  Here,  too,  is 
the  "caup"  out  of  which  they  drank,  and 
the  temptation  is  very  strong  to  follow  their 
example. 


My  plan  for  the  morning's  excursion  was 
to  follow  Tam  in  his  ride  from  the  inn  to 
the  **Auld  Brig  O'Doon,"  where  his  poor 
Maggie  so  undeservedly  lost  her  tail  at  the 
hands  of  the  pursuing  witches,  well  knowing 
that  it  would  take  me  past  the  Burns  Cot- 
tage, Alloway  Kirk,  and  the  Burns  Monu- 
ment, the  objects  I  most  wished  to  see.  The 
distance  out  is  about  two  miles,  and  although 
there  are  some  fine  farms,  handsome  villas, 
and,  in  the  distance,  picturesque  scenery,  on 
the  way,  my  Scottish  driver  was  so  full  of 
talk  about  Burns  that  I  could  not  switch  him 
off  to  anything  else,  and  finally  I  let  his 
tongue  run  on  unchecked.  He  knew  Burns 
by  heart,  and  of  his  poems  he  considered 
Tam  O'Shanter  the  master-piece.  He  quoted 
and  requoted  the  lines  applicable  to  the 
several  localities  mentioned  in  the  poem  as 
we  came  to  them,  or  imagined  we  did,  with 
an  expression  and  a  force  that  were  quite 
new  to  me.  In  this  way  he  described  the 
night — 

"  The  wind  blew  as  't  wad  blaw  its  last ; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd ; 
That  night  a  child  might  understand, 
The  de'il  had  business  on  his  hand." 

Then  Tam-— 

"Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  lire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  <blue  bonnet; 
Whiles  crooning  o|er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ; 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares  > 
Kirk  Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 

Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry." 

« 

And  now  the  increasing  horrors — 

"  The  ford. 

Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd." 

-*'  the  birks  and  meikle  stane. 


Where  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck  bane.*' 

*•  And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Where  hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn." 

**  An  near  the  thom,  aboon  the  well, 
When  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herseP." 

But  we  have  reached  the  house  in  which 
Robert  Burns  was  born  on  the  25tlf  of  Janu- 
ary, 1759.  It  stands  close  by  the  roadside, 
and  is  a  one-storied  thatched  cottage,  with 
low  roof  and  whitewashed  walls.  Entering, 
I  was  first  shown  into  a  hall  built  back  of 
the  old  premises  in  1849,  intended  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  relics  of  Bums,  and  as  a  place 
of  entertainment  for  large  parties.  About 
the  room  hang  pictures  of  Bums,  his  Masonic 
apron,  etc.  I  was  surprised  to  see  among 
other  objects  around  the  walls  three  Penn- 
sylvania military  commissions  signed  by  the 
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well-known  signature  of  Andrew  G.  Curtin. 
They  made  Thomas  Morley  successively 
a  First  Lieutenant,  a  Second  Lieutenant, 
and  a  Captain  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 
Thomas  Morley  proved  to  be  the  keeper  of 
the  cottage.  He  had  served  in  the  British 
army,  was  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  charged 
with  the  '*  noble  six  hundred  *'  at  Balaklava, 
and  afterwards  coming  to  America  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Curtin  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  12th  Cavalry,  113  P.  V., 
and  served  three  years  with  honor,  reaching 
in  1865  the  rank  of  captain.  As  may  be 
supposed,  Captain  Morley  and  I  soon  were 
on  the  most  familiar  terms,  and  he  obligingly 
showed  me  all  there  was  to  be  seen  about 
the  cottage.  Interest  in  it  mainly  centres 
in  the  kitchen,  the  apartment  in  which 
Burns  was  born.  Here,  in  a  recess,  stands 
an  old  bedstead,  the  very  one,  tradition  says, 
on  which  the  poet  first  saw  the  light  on 
that  stormy  night  when,  as  he  informs  us : 


i< 


a  blast  of  Januar*  win' 


Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  Bums  passed  his 
infancy  and  boyhood ;  here  he  learned  to 
read ;  here  he  began  to  enjoy  the  treasures 
found  in  books;  here  he  learned  to  revel 
in  an  unwritten  literature  full  of  legends, 
songs  and  superstitions — the  "folk-lore," 
of  his  native  Scotland  ;  here,  above  all,  he 
enjoyed  that  pure  domestic  life  which  in- 
spired one  of  the  tenderest  poems  in  the 
language,  **The  Cotter^s  Saturday  Night.*' 

A  little  distance  from  the  cottage  is  **  Al- 
loway's  auld  haunted  kirk."  It  stands  in 
an  old  grave-yard,  in  the  midst  of  dilapida- 
ted tombstones,  roofless,  bleak  and  desolate. 
On  one  of  the  gables  rises  a  little  belfry, 
with  a  bell  dated  1657.  The  church  is  said 
to  be  three  hundred  years  old.  Burns'  father 
is  buried  near  the  gate  of  the  churchyard, 
his  grave  marked  by  a  plain  monumental 
stone  erected  by  the  poet.  But  the  most 
vivid  associations  connected  with  the  church 
are  those  that  arise  out  of  the  Tam  O'Shanter 
poem .  As  you  stretch  up  to  the  window  to  get 
a  view  of  the  interior,  you  almost  expect  to 
see  what  Tam  thought 

"An  unco  aght ! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ;" 

auld  Nick  with  his  music,  rows  of  empty 
coffins  and  their  late  occupants  engaged  in 
the  wildest  of  wild  dances. 

"  The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 

They  reePd,  they  set,  they  cross' d,  they  cleekit, 

'Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit." 

Tam's  fatal  expresson,  in  compliment  to  the 
antics  of  an   old   acquaintance  recognized 


among  the  throng,  '*Weel  dune,  outty-sark," 
the  rush  from  the  house  in  pursuit  oi  the 
intruder,  the  race  for  the  bridge,  Mag^e's 
mettle,  and  the  final  loss  of  her  tail,  as  re- 
lated by  the  poet,  are  familiar  to  every  one 
who  reads  the  English  language.  * '  The  Brig 
O'  Doon"  is  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  the  church.  It  crosses  the  Doon  with 
a  narrow,  high-arched  span,  and  is  closed 
to  all  travel  except  foot-passengers.  I  walked 
across  the  bridge  and  back  again,  and  then 
for  some  distance  along  the  beautiful  stream, 
repeating  with  a  feeling  never  felt  before, 


■  • 


"The  Banks  and  Braes  O*  Bonnie  Doon." 

The  Burns  Monument  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Doon,  a  short  distance  from 
the  bridge.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
park  ornamented  with  walks  and  shrubbery. 
The  monument  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and 
the  summit  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view,  embracing  the  fertile,  rolling 
lands  of  Ayrshire,  the  bold  hill  of  Carrick, 
the  river  Doon  with  its  two  bridges,  the 
Burns  Cottage,  Kirk  Alloway,  the  city  and 
villas  of  Ayr,  the  Frith  of  Clyde  alive  with 
shipping,  and  in  the  distance  the  ocean 
itself,  with  on  a  clear  day  a  line  of  Irish 
coast,  the  sharp  outline  of  Ailsa  Craig,  the 
hills  of  Arran  and  the  Argyllshire  Mountains. 
The  base  of  the  monument  is  triangular,  in 
allusion  to  the  three  chief  divisions  of 
Ayrshire,  and  perhaps  with  a  Masonic  sig- 
nificance. Upon  this  triangular  structure 
rests  the  circular  shaft.  In  the  basement 
there  is  a  chamber  containing  a  collection 
of  Burns  relics,  including  editions  of  his 
works.  Bibles  presented  to  "  Highland 
Mary,*'  with  tresses  of  her  hair,  portraits  of 
the  poet,  and  illustrations  of  his  poems.  I 
found  there  also  thewell  known  statues  of 
Tam  O'Shanter  and  Johnny  Souter.  They 
are  the  work  of  the  untaught  sculptor  Thom 
before  named,  but  never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  figures  more  expressive  than  represent 
the  two  cronies  at  the  inn  on  the  night  of 
Tam*s  ride. 

-"  Ae  market  night, 


Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Just  by  the  ingle  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony.'* 

Johnny  seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  story 
full  of  good  humour,  with  his  mug  of  ale 
resting  on  his  knee ;  Tam's  mug  seems  to  be 
arrested  on  its  way  to  his  mouth  by  some- 
thing Johnny  has  said,  and  he  actually  laughs 
all  over.  Never  before  had  I  seen  so  much 
of  real  life  expressed  in  stone.     The  statues 
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not  only  seemed  to  speak,  but  to  laugh  out- 
right. 

Returning  to  the  city  I  passed  by  the 
modest  cottage  of  the  Misses  B^gg,  nieces 
of  the  poet,  and  the  only  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

A  luncheon  and  an  hour's  rest  prepared 
me  for  a  walk  about  the  streets  of  '*  Auld 
Ayr.'*  I  first  took  my  way  to  the  river  that 
divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  crossed 
it  by  one  bridge  and  came  back  over  the 
other.  These  are  the  famous  "Twa  Brigs'* 
of  Burns,  and  every  one  will  remember  the 
racy  dialogue  that  occurs  between  them. 
The  new  one,  jealous  of  its  rival,  starts  the 
conversation  by  sneeringly  asking — 

"  \yill  your  poor  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street, 

Where  twa  wheelbarrows  t  ramble  when  they  meet, 
Your  ruined  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime, 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modern  time  ?" 

The  old   one    thus    answers  with  great 

spirit — 

*•  Conceited  gowts !  puflPd  up  wi'  windy  pride  I 
This  mony  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfaim, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  yc're  a  shapeless  cairn." 

The  old  bridge  proved  a  true  prophet. 
When  I  crossed  the  bridges  in  the  autumn 
of  1878,  the  new  one  was  closed  to  heavy 
traffic  for  repairs,  and  workmen  were  busy 
strengthening  arch  and  abutment;  while  the 
old  one,  narrow  and  incommodious  indeed, 
seemed  as  solid  as  the  natural  rock. 

The  *'Aulk  Kirk  o*  Ayr*'  is  the  parish 
church  built  in  Cromwell's  time,  on  the  site 
of  an  old  monastery,  founded  in  1230.  The 
Friar's  Well  is  a  small  fountain  immediately 
behind  the  church.  A  visit  to  the  market 
made  me  a  w^itness  to  the  strong  healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  plain  tidy  dress,  of  the 
Ayrshire  farmers  and  their  wives,  and  the 
inviting  character  of  the  products  of  their 
dairies,  gardens  and  farms,  exposed  for  sale. 
The  throng  as  a  whole  seemed  sharp,  quick- 
witted and  intelligent. 

Another  hour  of  almost  aimless  wandering 
along  narrow  streets,  among  quaint  old 
houses,  brought  me  to  the  time  the  evening 
train  left  for  Glasgow,  and  I  stepped  on 
board,  feeling  that  I  had  passed  a  most  de- 
lightful day  at  the  "Home  of  Burns." 

Two  days  later  I  embarked  on  a  steamer 
for  New  York  and  Home,  and  after  a  rather 
rough  voyage  of  nearly  two  weeks,  I  touched 
the  shores  my  native  land,  and  a  few  hours 
more  enabled  me  to  clasp  the  hands  of  those 
I  loved.  But  forever  green  will  be  the 
memory  of  my  trip  "  Over  the  Sea." 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  these  letters 


were  at  first  intended  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  second  series,  devoted  wholly  to  a  de- 
scription of  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions in  Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  trip, 
visits  were  made  to  many  universities,  col- 
leges, gymnasia,  common  schools,  industrial 
schools,  etc.,  and  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  working  of  school  systems. 
The  Paris  Exposition  was  an  epitome  of  the 
condition  of  education  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Full  notes  were  taken 
of  all  that  was  seen  or  considered,  and  these 
it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  into  a  series  of 
letters.  This  accounts  for  the  little  that  has 
appeared  in  the  series  now  completed  on 
educational  subjects.  This  kind  of  matter 
was  purposely  omitted,  that  it  might  appear 
in  a  body  by  itself.  This  second  series  of 
letters  will  now  probably  never  be  written. 
My  educational  life  is  rapidly  passing  behind 
me.  It  seems  already  almost  like  a  dream 
— '* a  tale  that  is  told."  Others  will  take 
up  the  work  where  I  have  left  it ;  and  what 
I  have  done,  and  what  I  intended  to  do,  will 
both,  I  fear,  soon  be  forgotten. 


POLLEN  AND  ITS  WONDERS. 


IT  is  curious  to  note  how  in  nature  an  ob- 
ject is  made  to  subserve  a  double  pur- 
pose. Thus  the  seeds  of  plants,  which  are 
the  food  of  man  and  beast,  were  originally 
designed  to  serve  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  plants,  and  the  rich  stock  of  starch 
many  contain,  as  the  potato,  yam,  etc.,  is 
but  the  patrimony  of  the  infant  germ,  laid 
up  against  the  time  when  it  should  launch 
out  lor  itself.  Just  so  the  honey  contained 
in  flowers  is  the  food  of  bees  and  other 
insects,  as  well  as  of  tnan  himself.  But  the 
primary  use  of  the  honey  is  to  attract  the 
bees,  that  they  may  assist  in  distributing 
the  pollen  as  they  flit  from  flower  to  flower. 
Every  detail  of  structure,  every  tint  and 
streak  has  its  object,  and  is  matter  of  design.. 
The  very  microscopic  ornamentations  of 
the  grains  of  pollen  are  roughnesses  to 
enable  the  pollen  the  better  to  stick  to  the 
insect  visitor.  Almost  every  plant  has  its. 
peculiar  contrivance  for  effecting  this  re- 
sult. In  the  salvias  the  long  stamens  work 
as  on  pivots,  the  farther  ends  of  which  are 
aborted  (imperfect)  anthers.  The  moment, 
an  insect  presses  against  them  and  just  up- 
tilts  them,  the  opposite  ends  concealed  in 
the  hood  descend  upon  the  insect's  back, 
and  dust  it  with  pollen  which  it  is  sure  to 
carry  on  to  the  next  flower.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  honey  many  flowers  nod,  and 
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so  save  their  stores  from  the  rain.  In  the 
scarlet  runner,  hairs  are  placed  at  the  end 
of' the  style  so  as  to  rub  the  bodies  of  bees 
with  the  pollen  they  have  swept  up  in  crawl- 
ing about.  We  may  see  these  *' pollen- 
brushes,"  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  aptly  terms 
them,  in  the  common  daisy.  Not  unfre- 
quently  flowers  have  their  throats  protected 
by  fringes  of  hairs,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wood  geranium,  so  that  falling  rain  or 
gathering  dew  cannot  penetrate  the  interior 
and  dissolve  away  the  honey  secreted  there. 
One  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  birth  wort — a  singular  English 
plant.  It  is  lined  with  stiffish  hairs,  which 
point  backward  and  allow  insects  to  pass  in 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube :  once  there, 
however,  they  are  held  as  in  a  trap.  They 
are  kept  prisoners  until  the  pollen  ripens 
and  is  shed  on  them,  when  the  hairs  shrivel 
and  they  escape  with  their  load.  If  the 
very  "hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered,*' 
/.  e.,  have  their  function  and  office  pre- 
scribed for  them,  why  may  we  not  say  the 
same  of  these  floral  ornaments  ?  The  col- 
ored converging  lines  and  veins  which  mark 
the  petals  of  the  geranium,  pelargonium, 
and  many  other  flowers,  serve  as  honey- 
guides  for  insects.  They  invariably  con- 
verge toward  the  nectaries  at  the  base  of 
the  petals  and  the  stamens,  and  an  insect 
following  them  is  led  directly  to  where  the 
honey  is  secreted ;  on  the  way  its  body  is 
sure  to  be  dusted  with  pollen,  or  to  have  its 
already-dusted  body  brought  into  contact 
with  a  pistil  ready  to  receive  its  pollen. 

The  brilliant  colors  and  odors  of  plants 
serve  to  attract  insects.  Thus  we  see  that 
while  our  sense  of  beauty  is  delighted  with 
the  forms  and  odors  of  the  flowers,  their 
original  object  is  more  utilitarian,  and  what 
seems  at  first  sight  mere  outward  and  non- 
essential decorations  or  attractions,  are  nec- 
essary to  the  very  existence  of  the  plant. 
In  these  manifold  contrivances,  whose  mar- 
vellous uses  demand  the  highest  culture  and 
the  keenest  perception  to  detect,  one  can 
but  perceive  proofs  of  a  creative  skill  that 
planned  the  flower,  the  insect  and  man, 
and  from  the  beginning  arranged  to  meet 
their  varied  wants. 


Why  is  man  less  durable  than  the  works  of 
his  hands,  but  because  this  is  not  the  place  of 
his  rest?  And  it  is  a  great  and  just  reproach 
upon  him,  that  he  should  fix  his  mind  where 
he  cannot  stay  himself.  Were  it  not  more  his 
wisdom  to  be  concerned  about  those  works  that 
will  go  with  him,  and  ecect  a  mansion  for  him 
where  time  has  power  neither  over  him  nor  it. 

Wm,  Penn, 


MICHIGAN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MICHIGAN— NO.  II. 


BY  A.  W.  POTTER. 

IN  educational,  as  in  other  reform  movements, 
something  besides  money  is  needed.  The 
provision  for  securing  competent  teachers  is 
found  to  be  the  test  of  every  system  of  educa- 
tion. Liberal  culture  without  technical  skill 
does  not  insure  the  teacher  a  successful  educa- 
tional career,  while  technical  skill  without  the 
power  of  comprehending  principles  fails  to 
make  a  man  an  educator,  a  former  of  character, 
or  one  who  can  inspire  in  his  pupils  a  worthy 
ambition. 

To  fill  this  measure  in  her  own  system, 
Michigan  has  founded  a  school  which  has  for 
its  object  the  accurate  training  of  those  who 
have  chosen  the  profession  of  teaching  for  their 
life  work.  In  its  plans  and  workings,  this  nor- 
mal school,  the  only  one  in  the  State,  diflfers 
materially  from  those  in  the  Eastern  states. 
The  Normal  programme  makes  due  provision 
for  general  culture  and  professional  training, 
sacrificing  as  little  as  possible  theory  or  prac- 
tice ;  and  to  these  advantages  none  but  candi- 
dates for  the  pedagogical  robes  are  admitted. 

In  1849,  ^^  Legislature  appropriated  twenty- 
five  sections  of  the  Salt  Spring  lands  for  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  Normal  school. 
The  minimum  price  of  sale  was  to  be  ^  per 
acre.  At  present  this  land  is  all  sold,  and  the 
income  at  six  per  cent,  is  5^4.000.  As  there  is 
no  boarding  department  to  the  school,  and  the 
tuition  is  merely  nominal,  this  income  cannot 
meet  the  current  expenses.  The  deficiency  is 
provided  for. by  the  Legislature's  annually  ap- 
propriating funds  to  meet  it.  In  1880,  the  ap- 
propriation amounted  to  121,482;  this,  together 
with  the  income  from  interest  and  tuition,  made 
the  whole  amount  $27,800. 

It  was  the  intention  of  tiit  originators  to  make 
the  school  a  combination  of  an  academy,  nor- 
mal school,  and  agricultural  college.  But  after 
the  expense  of  building,  etc.,  the  Agricultural 
College  Committee  became  discouraged,  and, 
giring  up  their  claims,  withdrew.  Years  after- 
wards this  was  found  tp  have  been  a  wise  move, 
for  it  created  a  demand  for  a  better  college  than 
could  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  normal  school,  and  gave  to  the  State  prob- 
ably the  best  agricultural  college  in  the  country. 

When  the  Normal  school  was  established,  the 
committee  in  charge  proposed  that  the  town 
making  the  most  liberal  oflfer  should,  other 
things  being  equal,  have  the  school.  Ypsilanti, 
a  pretty  town  thirty  miles  from  Detroit,  offered 
to  raise  $13,500  in  money,  furnish  four  acres  of 
ground,  and  pupils  for  the  model  school  whose 
aggregate  tuition  should  amount  to  $700  per 
year,  for  five  years.  This  was  by  far  the  best 
offer,  and  secured  the  coveted  prize.  Tliere 
are  two  large  brick  buildings,  one  of  three 
stories,  the  other  of  two,  to  accommodate  tke 
Normal  and  practice  schools.  A  large  addition 
to  the  main  building  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, into  which,  when  completed,  the  practice 
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school  will  be  moved,  and  the  vacant  building 
be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  various  literary 
societies  of  the  Normal. 

As  there  is  no  boarding  department,  the  en^ 
tire  building  is  filled  with  working  rooms. 
Nothing  is  crowded;  the  recitation  rooms  are 
large,  well  lighted,  and  furnished  with  seats, 
mostly  patent  desks,  conveniently  arranged, 
and  with  extensive  blackboards.  The  apparatus 
for  physics  and  chemistry  is  quite  complete.  A 
revolving  dome  is  being  placed  on  the  new 
extension,  in  which,  upon  a  strong  pillar,  will 
be  placed  a  small  equatorial.  It  is  not  intended 
for  exhaustive  work,  but  more  for  viewing  a  few 
nebulae,  clusters,  and  double  stars,  and  studying 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  prin- 
cipal stars. 

The  hbrary  is  as  yet  small,  numbering  but 
4,500  volumes;  but  under  the  liberal  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  $1,000  or  $2,000 
yearly,  it  is  growing  rapidly.  In  a  school  of  this 
kind  the  department  of  literature  naturally  is 
the  more  largely  represented.  Many  of  the 
best  English  and  American  authors  are  dupli- 
cated and  reduplicated,  thus  allowing  students 
to  take  books  to  their  rooms  to  read.  Connected 
with  the  library  is  a  large  reading  room  fur- 
nished with  tables  and  books  of  reference. 
Here  also  are  fouftd  numerous  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  and  the  principal  magazines  and  jour- 
nals, among  which  was  seen  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  The  library  is  card-catalo|^ued, 
and  is  attended  by  two  seniors,  who  are  relieved 
at  the  end  of  each  hour.  They  willingly  assume 
these  light  duties  for  the  familiarity  it  gives  with 
books  and  the  opportunity  for  better  research. 
They  are  under  the  direct  care  of  the  professor, 
who  is  hbrarian. 

Students  room  and  board  in  the  town  at  such 
places  as  are  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  the 
weekly  expenses  vary  fropi  $2  to  $4,  being  less 
where  clubs  are  formed,  or  students  board 
themselves.  The  disadvantages  of  this  board- 
ing-out feature  are,  under  the  vigilance  of  the 
Faculty,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Students  re- 
main at  the  Normal  school  during  the  morning 
session  from  8:30  a.  m.  tp  12:30  p.  m.,  but  ap- 
pear only  for  recitation  in  the  afternoon.  The 
tuition  is  1 10  per  year.  The  only  State  aid  to 
the  student  is  that  each  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  allowed  to  send  two  pupils  from  his  dis- 
trict, who  are  admitted  free  of  charge.  Each 
commission  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
may  be  renewed. 

After  the  "branches"  of  the  University  had 
been  discontinued,  the  few  high  and  union 
schools  were  inadequate  for  the  total  amount  of 
academic  work  required,  and  for  some  years 
the  Normal  school  had  to  supply  this  want. 
But  as  the  union  and  high  schools  became 
more  numerous,  this  class  of  instruction  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Normal  proper,  and  placed 
where  it  now  is — ^in  the  school  for  observation 
and  practice.  This  relief,  however,  was  not 
complete  until  1878,  when  the  State  Board  of 
Education  thorou^^hly  revised  the  practice 
school  and  made  it  equal  to  the  best  gp-aded 
schools.  These  gradea  schools  form  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Normal,  and  the  entrance  examina- 


tions of  the  latter  are  arranged  accordingly,  can- 
didates being  subjected  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches  before  entering 
the  professional  school. 

Here  two  courses  are  offered,  the  common 
school  course  and  the  professional  or  "long" 
course.  The  first  mentioned  covers  two  years, 
and  is  pursued  by  those  intending  to  teach  in 
tlie  district  schools.  A  graduate  in  this  course 
is  granted  a  diploma  allowing  him  to  teach  in 
the  State  for  three  years  without  examination. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  certificate  is  re- 
newed for  a  like  period  on  the  applicant's  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  two  higher  studies  and 
presenting  satisfactory  testimonials  from  the 
Doard  of  directors  and  the  patrons  of  his  school. 
The  "long"  course  is  one  of  four  years,  and  has 
four  departments,  viz.:  Literary,  Scientific, 
Language  and  Art. 

A  diploma  (Jf  any  one  of  these  courses  permits 
its  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the 
State  without  examination  for  life,  excepting  in 
cities  regulated  by  a  special  charter.  This  re- 
striction applies  as  well  to  the  graduate  in  the 
shorter  course.  While  the  graduate  of  the 
common  course  has  the  district  school  in  view 
as  the  scene  of  his  future  labors,  he  of  the 
"long"  course  aims  for  graded  and  high 
schools,  principalships  and  superintendencies. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  studies  and 
characteristics  of  the  different  long  courses : 

Literary  Course, — Arithmetic,  Elementary 
and  Higher  Algebra,  Geometry,  Grammar, 
Composition,  Rhetoric,  English  and  American 
Literature,  General,  Ancient  and  United  States 
History,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Methods 
of  Instruction,  Object  and  Free-hand  Drawing, 
Vocal  Music,  etc. 

The  Scientific  Course  gives  in  place  of  litera- 
ture and  history  a  thorough  and  extended  course 
in  the  natural  sciences. 

The  Language  Course  includes  four  years  of 
Latin  or  German,  and  three  years  of  Greek  or 
French. 

The  Art  Course  gives  three  years  to  vocal 
music,  hsmnony,  etc.,  and  includes  an  extended 
course  in  drawing,  freehand,  perspective  and 
shading.  Each  course  is  interspersed  with  pro- 
fessional training  and  student  teaching. 

Not  more  than  four  studies  are  to  be  carried 
by  the  student  without  special  permission. 
Multifarious  studies  interfere  seriously  with 
thoroughness  of  work,  and  it  is  generally  found 
that  completeness  of  education  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  of  subjects  pursued  at  one 
time.  The  "hours"  are  forty-five  minutes  long, 
and  the  classes  are  called  and  dismissed  by  a 
programme  clock  and  electric  bells. 

Of  the  forty  weeks  of  teaching  required  in  the 
senior  year,  one-half  is  spent  in  the  Normal,  the 
other  in  the  practice  school,  thus  enabling  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  teaching  in  all 
its  grades,  and  fitting  him  to  fill  a  position  in 
either  primary,  grammar  or  high  school.  The 
Normal  teaching  is  generally  with  first  and 
second  year  students. 

The  Faculty,  consisting  of  eight  gentlemen 
and  four  ladies,  examine  and  pass  upon  their 
own  graduates.    Ualike  most  Normal  schools. 
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the  examinations  do  not  take  place  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  but  are  scattered  throughout  it, 
the  student,  on  the  completion  of  a  subject, 
taking  his  "final"  therein.  The  closing  ex- 
aminations are  merely  formal,  and  quite  ele- 
mentary in  character;  a  better  test  tnan  any 
other  kind  could  be,  the  purpose  of  education 
being  "universality  of  mind,  not  universality  of 
acquiren^ent." 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  State  grants  her 
Normal  graduate  no  degree.  She  furnishes 
him  with  the  tools,  and  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  their  use,  and  grants  him  the 
privilege  of  exercising  them  unmolested  within 
ner  borders,  but  tells  it  to  no  one.  She  gradu- 
ates her  M.  D.'s,  D.  D.'s,  B.  L.'s,  Ph.  D.'s  etc., 
and  acknowledges  the  profession  by  a  degree. 
Teaching,  as  much  a  profession  as  is  any  of 
these,  requiring  as  much,  often  more,  time  and 
preparation  for  its  practice,  goes  Ainrecognized. 
Some  such  title  as  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Pedagogy  (B.  P.  and  M.  P.),  or  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Bachelor  and  Master  of  Elements,  would 
raise  the  standard  of  the  profession,  and  also 
that  of  the  Normal  school. 

There  are  at  present  about  260  pupils  in  the 
Normal,  and  200  in  the  School  of  Practice. 
The  class  of  '82  consists  of  41  in  the  common, 
and  36  in  the  professional  course,  in  each  the 
ladies  being  in  the  majority.  The  first  class,  of 
three  meni^^rs,  was  graduated  in  1853,  and  the 
number  increasing  year  by  year,  they  now  have 
eight  hundred  alumni  in  the  field.  What  has 
been  their  success?  That  of  the  professional 
graduate  has  been  marked,  and  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  university  graauate. 
The  education  of  the  Normal  graduate,  while 
liberal,  is  not  so  extended  or  finished ;  but  he  is 
taught  especially  how  to  teach,  and  within  a 
prescribed  limit,  beyond  which  he  has  no  call 
to  go,  his  technical  skill  causes  him  to  excel. 

There  are  four  literary  societies  which  together 
constitute  the  "  Normal  Lyceum.**  Public  exer- 
cises are  given  by  this  lyceum  two  or  three 
times  a  term,  when  each  society  participates, 
the  different  presidents  presiding  in  turn.  They 
have  a  general  library  of  some  one  thousand 
volumes,  and  the  object  of  their  meeting  is  not 
so  much  debate  as  literary  discussion. 

During  a  visit  to  the  school,  through  the 
kindness  of  Acting- President  Putnam  and  other 
professors,  a  good  opportunity  was  offered  for 
viewing  the  different  departments,  inquiring  into 
the  workings  of  the  system,  and  witnessing 
various  recitations.  These  last  are  live  and  full 
of  vigor.  The  embr>'o  teacher  rests  not  till  he 
knows  the  how  as  well  as  the  why.  The  stu- 
dent teaches  more  or  less  through  the  whole 
course,  even  the  first-year  students  being  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  their  own  class,  and  con- 
duct a  recitation,  in  part  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  live 
teachers  at  the  head,  as  it  is  a  practice  that  can 
be  abused,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  the  student. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN. 

As  before  stated,  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  the  consummation  and  crown  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State.    Though  a  very 


small  percentage  of  the  primary  school  stu- 
dents ever  enter  its  halls  as  matriculates,  it  is 
not  because  the  road  thereto  is  not  direct,  the 
connecting  link  being  riveted  in  1871,  when  stu- 
dents from  approved  high  schools  were  admitted 
on  diploma. 

The  general  reader  of  The  School  youmal 
will  be  more  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
institution  as  it  now  is,  than  in  its  early  history, 
and  limited  space  prevents  an  extended  descrip- 
tion of  either. 

In  1826,  while  Michigan  was  yet  a  territory, 
Congress  granted  two  townships  for  a  fxind  to 
aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an  institu- 
tion for  higher  instruction.  But  it  was  some 
years  before  this  land  was  located,  appraised  and 
sold.  It  was  expected  that  the  fund  would 
amount  to  one  million  dollars,  but  careless  leg- 
islation, and  indifferent  legislatures,  reduced  it 
to  one-half  that  sum.  About  three  hundred  acres 
yet  remain  unsold,  and  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived so  far  is  $550,000,  yielding  a  yearly  income 
of  nearly  $38,000.  Through  this  aid  and  that 
received  from  the  State  of  a  "  i-2oth  mill  tax  ** 
on  real  estate,  amounting  to  $31 ,000,  it  is  enabled 
to  offer  its  privileges,  without  charge  for  tuition, 
to  all  persons,  of  either  sex,  qualified  for  admis- 
sion. 

The  University  comprises  fiv^  colleges,  viz. — 
The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Arts  (including  the  Schools  of  Political  Science, 
Engineering  and  Architecture),  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (containing  the  two 
Schools  of  Allopathy  and  Homoeopathy),  the 
Department  of  Law,  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
and  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  fact,  it 
offers  technical  and  professional  work  in  all 
branches  of  study,  except  theology  and  fine 
arts. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Regents  elected  by  the  popular  vote  for  terms  of 
eight  years,  as  provided  by  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. A  faculty  of  ninety  professors,  instructors, 
and  assistants,  is  engaged  in  giving  instruction 
in  the  various  departments,  to  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  thirtyrfour  students  therein. 

Though  careful  about  adopting  new  ideas,  the 
University  is  not  conservative  in  character.  She 
was  among  the  first  to  increase  her  course  in 
Medicine  from  one  of  two  years,  six  months 
each,  to  that  of  three  years,  nine  months  each, 
and  augmented  the  number  of  students  in  that 
department  by  so  doing.  She  has  strengthened 
her  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  does  not 
grant  the  degree  of  C.  E.  until  after  two  years' 
successful  practice  and  study,  her  graduate  first 
receiving  a  B.  S.  Her  Dental  graduates  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  United  States  who  can  practice 
in  London  without  examination. 

For  some  years  the  dormitories  of  the  colleges 
have  been  abolished,  students  rooming  and 
boarding  in  the  city.  Room-renting  forms  quite 
a  business,  and  many  of  the  later-built  houses 
are  constructed  with  that  object  in  view. 

A  writer  comparing  the  average  expense  of 
different  colleges  gives  the  following  table : 

Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia $800 

Princeton 600 
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Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Daitmouth 500 

Hamilton,  William 450 

University  of  Michigan 370 

The  forty-acre  campus  contains  the  college 
buildings,  President's  house,  hospitals,  museum 
and  laboratory.  A  handsome  new  library  is  in 
course  of  construction,  at  a  cost  of  ^80,000.  The 
observatory,  known  as  the  Detroit  Observatory, 
having  been  founded  by  that  city,  contains  a 
refracting  telescope,  with  an  object-glass  thirteen 
inches  in  diameter,  a  large  meridian  circle,  a 
sidereal  clock,  and  other  instruments.  A  smaller 
observatory  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  is 
near  by,  and  contains  an  equatorial  telescope 
of  six  inches  aperture,  and  a  transit  instrument 
of  three  inches  aperture.  Tri-daily  observations 
of  the  meteorological  instruments  are  taken  for 
the  State  Board  of  Heakh. 

The  library  is  yet  small,  containing  about 
40,000  volumes  and  io,<xx>  pamphlets,  but  the 
Legislature  annually  appropriates  from  $2,000 
to  ?3,ooo  to  assist  in  nlling  up  the  shelves. 
Over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  periodicals 
are  taken  by  the  library,  and  sixty  different 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  kept  on  the 
tables  by  the  Students'  Lecture  Association. 
Although  the  student  is  not  allowed  to  take 
books  away  from  the  library,  yet  he  improves 
his  opportunities,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  ^  p.  m. 
the  reading-room  is  generally  full.  Dunng  the 
year  1880-81  over  81,000  books  were  drawn 
out,  not  counting  those  examined  by  members 
of  the  Faculty,  behind  the  railing.  So,  though 
small  compared  with  that  of  Yale  or  Harvard, 
it  is  used  more  than  either. 

The  year  1 870  was  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  for  it  was  then  that  it 
opened  its  doors  to  women*  It  was  a  national 
experiment,  and  was  eagerly  and  anxiously 
watched  by  the  college  world.  The  history  of 
the  experiment  "tortures"  greatly  the  "physio- 
logical facts,"  that  women  cannot  endure  the 
mental  strain  necessary  for  the  work,  etc. 
Other  colleges  predicted  the  lowering  of  the 
college  standard,  but  this  also  was  unjustified. 
The  "co-ed"  stands  side  by  side  with  her 
brother  classmate,  does  the  same  work,  and 
does  it  as  well  and  with  as  little  detriment  to 
her  health.  President  Angell  says,  "  Many  of 
the  theoretical  discussions  of  co-education  by 
those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  carefully,  read  strangely  to  us  here  on 
the  ground."  The  University  is  for  the  people, 
and,  as  such,  all  qualified  persons  should  have 
equal  advantages  in  it,  "It  is  for  them  to  be 
proud  of,  and,  above  all,  to  use." 

Michigan  has  founded  and  endowed  her 
University  in  a  broad,  liberal,  and  generous 
spirit.  Facilities  for  a  liberal  education  and 
professional  study  are  furnished  not  only  to  her 
own  sons  and  daughters,  but  to  the  stranger  of 
every  state,  principality,  or  power.  Among  her 
students  are  representatives  of  forty  states  and 
territories,  the  Hawaii  Islands,  Nicaragua,  Cuba, 
Bermuda,  England,  Ireland,  Roumania,  Egypt, 
Burmah,  and  Canada. 

Up  to  1852,  when  President  Tappan  took 
charge,  the  institution  had  been  but  an  unful- 
filled promise.   He  put  into  practice  his  Prussian 


ideas  of  education,  and  called  around  him  men 
of  national  reputation.  He  believed  that  the 
strength  of  a  university  lay  in  its  faculty,  and 
not  in  its  walls.  Though  but  moderate  salaries 
are  paid,  yet  in  the  faculty  are  found  some  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  country.  Such 
names  as  Angell,  Frieze,  Cooley,  Olney,  Adams, 
Winchell,  Cocker,  Palmer,  Frothingham,  Mc- 
Lean and  Taft,  are  a  power  in  themselves  to 
draw  hither  the  ambitious  student. 


BI-CENTENNIAL  MEETING. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Bi-centennial  Associ- 
ation of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Asssocia- 
tion  Hall,  District  Attorney  Graham  thought 
the  progress  of  our  State  **a  source  of  hon- 
orable pride  to  every  one  born  and  nurtured 
within  her  spacious  domains."  ''William 
Penn,"  he  said,  "sought  to  establish  a  great 
and  free  comitiunity,  and  he  laid  its  founda- 
tions in  the  fear  of  God.  Among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union',  there  is  none  other 
bearing  the  name  of  the  founder.  The  King 
of  England  named  our  State,  and  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  written  by  Ppnn  to 
his  friend,  William  Turner.  Much  of  what 
Penn  only  dared  to  dream  has  been  fully 
realized.  * ' 

Hon.  Richard  Vaux  inquired:  "What 
has  been  done  during  these  'two  hundred 
years  ?  Have  we  anything  written  on  the 
pages  of  this  Commonwealth  during  this 
period  that  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind?  You  talk  of  our  great  glories. 
What  are  they  ?  You  talk  of  religious  lib- 
erty, of  the  great  treaty,  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  01 
the  men  who  from  that  period  to  this  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  all 
these  great  achievements.  We  search  about, 
but  find  little  record  of  them.  Where  have 
the  people  put  on  record  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  these  two  centuries.  What  has 
been  done  to  honor  Penn  ?  It  is  true  a  por- 
trait of  him  was  painted,  yet  it  was  not 
painted  for  the  city.  Recall  Valley  Forge, 
Brandywine,  Germantown.  There  is  no 
spot  to  show  where  the  wonderful  camp  at 
Valley  Forge  was,  and  almost  nothing  to 
tell  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  at  either 
of  the  other  points.  I  trust  that  something 
shall  be  done  to  teach  the  youth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  history  of  the  State,  and  that  some- 
thing also  will  be  done  to  commemorate  the 
virtues  of  the  men  who  devoted  their  lives 
and  their  energies  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, to  instruct  the  youth  at  least  to  put  a 
proper  monument  on  the  spot  where  the 
Treaty  tree  stood." 

Hon.  Rufus  E.  Shapley  thoroughly  agreed 
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with  what  Mr.  Vaux  had  said  as  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Pennsylvania.  She  had  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  her  population,  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, schools,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
of  which  she  boasts.  But  her  people  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  that  they  have 
never  sought  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  her 
great  founder  by  some  memorial  other  than 
the  lone  statue  that  is  found  in  the  hospital 
grounds.  They  owe  so  much  in  common 
gratitude  to  the  immortal  William  Penn. 
He  doubted  if  there  is  a  region  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken  where  they  do 
not  know  more  about  William  Penn  than  do 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  themselves. 

Gen.  James  A.  Beaver  said  that  he  and 
his  auditors  were  standing  upon  Mount 
Retrospect,  bounding  the  horizon  of  200 
years,  and  that  on  all  sides  were  to  be  seen 
the  experiences  of  the  generations  of  men, 
with  their  successes  and  failures.  He  spoke 
at  some  length  of  the  landing  of  William 
Penn  and  the  charter  granted  him. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Levick,  who  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Bi-Centen- 
nial  Association,  and  then  gave  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  founding  of  the  colony. 


A  DUTCH  SCHOOL. 


SKETCH  FROM   THE  SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 


BY  JOHN    DEWITT. 

THE  method  of  education  in  children's 
schools  was  of  the  rudest  and  most  un- 
scientific kind.  They  were  kept  either  by 
men  or  women  [by  whom  else  could  they 
have  been  been  kept  ?]  and  many  of  the 
latter  could  not  even  read. 

Before  the  door  of  the  school  a  pattern 
sheet,  written  by  the  master's  own  hand,  had 
to  be  hung  out,  describing  under  a  penalty 
what  he  was  fit  to  teach  and,  in  addition 
sometimes,  a  sign -board  with  the  word 
**  school "  was  exhibited,  along  with  a  paint- 
ing representing  the  schoolmaster  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  pupils.  Occasionally  a  rod 
and  ferule  were  painted  on  the  sign-board, 
with  some  appropriate  motto,  such  as 
"cheap  wisdom,"  etc.;  the  middle  and 
poorer  kind  qf  children's  schools  in  the 
Dutch  towns  consisted  generally  of  low, 
small  apartments  in  the  second  story,  with 
an  outlook  on  a  dirty  lane  or  courtyard, 
and,  sometimes,  even  a  damp  cellar. 

Frequently,  in   summer,  the  school  was 
held  in  the  street  beneath  the  pent-house, 


and  inside,  in  many  cases,  there  were 
separate  apartments  for  the  children  of  the 
richer  and  those  of  the  poorer  classes.  At 
one  side  of  the  schoolroom  stood  the  huge 
wooden  chair  of  the  master,  and  beside  him 
lay  the  birch  and  ferule,  which,  throughout 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  singularly  well  applied  as  aids  to  learn- 
ing and  discipline.  The  Bible  rested  on  a 
desk  near.  At  the  right  side  of  the  master's 
seat  hung  the  alphabet,  and,  in  the  poorer 
schools,  an  iron  comb  (having  a  wooden 
handle),  the  latter  being  used  both  as  a 
means  of  punishment  and  for  another  pur- 
pose which  need  not  be  yidicated.  On  the 
left  side  was  the  dunce's  shelf  or  table, 
where  the  stupid,  lazy,  or  offending  children 
were  conspicuously  posted.  Behind  his 
chair  was  hung  a  ciphering  board,  the  ten 
commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
creed,  and  specimens  of  the  master's  orna- 
mental penmanship,  along  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  school,  containing,  in  some 
cases,  rules  as  to  how  the  children  must 
conduct  themselves  in  the  street  and  in 
church;  as  to  how  they  must  sit,  rise,  bow, 
and  curtsey;  that  they  should  not  shuffle 
with  the  feet,  scratch  themselves,  etc.;  that 
they  must  not  blow  their  noses  loudly ;  that 
they  must  not  sneeze  or  talk ;  and  must  not 
strike,  kick,  hurt,  or  slander  one  another. 

During  the  summer  the  school  was  opened 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during 
winter  at  seven,  with  prayer,  either  by  the 
master  or  a  pupil,  the  reading  of  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  singing  of  a  psalm. 
It  was  closed  at  eleven,  and  resumed  from 
one  till  four,  and  again  from  five  till  seven, 
when  the  day's  work  ended  with   prayer, 
Bible  reading,  and  the  singing  of  a  p>salm. 
In  winter  the  school  was  warmed  by  a  turf 
fire,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ; 
and  after  dark  it  was  lighted  with  tallow 
candles,  stuck  into  blocks  of  wood,  or  fixed 
in  iron  candlesticks.     In  the  superior  class 
of  infant  schools  the  children  had  to  bring 
a  turf  daily,  and  a  tallow  candle  once  a 
week.      Oftentimes  the  school    apartment 
served   as  a    sleeping  or  sitting-room,    or 
kitchen ;  and  frequently  the  mistress  kept  a 
small  shop  for  the  sale  of  dainties,  which 
the  children  purchased.     If  she  could  not 
read,  she  merely  drilled  the  children  from 
memory  in  the  alphabet,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  ten   commandments,   and    the    creed, 
until   the   children    could    repeat   them  by 
heart,  without  having  learned  to  read  them. 
The  books  which  were  read  by  the  more 
advanced  children   in   the   better  class  of 
schools,  such  as  the  DeWitts  would  attend. 
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were  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epis- 
tles, histories  of  David  and  Joseph,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Common  Letter- 
writer,  Chronicle  of  Events  in  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland,  and  of  the  bishops 
of  Utrecht,  the  Dutch  Wars,  the  Spanish 
Tyranny,  the  French  Tyranny,  etc.  Writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  were  also  taught. 


MANNERS  IN  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY  JAMES  A.  SMITH. 


DO  you  know,  fellow-teacher,  ^  that  your 
manner  among  your  pupils  has  much  to 
do  with  your  success  ?  Do  you  know  that 
every  word,  every  move,  every  facial  ex- 
pression, becomes  a  factor  either  for  or 
against  you?  Of  course  this  subject  has 
presented  itself  many  times  before.  The 
teacher  affects  the  atmosphere  of  his  school. 
On  some  days  it  will  seem  almost  impossi- 
ble to  hold  attention.  On  others  all  will  be 
interested.  One  day  the  pupils  will  be  rest- 
less and  uneasy.  The  next,  probably,  brings 
about  a  change,  and  there  is  perfect  tran- 
quility. The  teacher  makes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school- room.  He  may  make  it  plea- 
sant and  agreeable,  or  cheerless  and  depres- 
sive. If  the  state  of  the  weather  out-doors 
influences  the  pupil's  mental  condition,  how 
much  more  will  that  indoors  affect  it !  If  a 
clouded  sky  and  gloomy  landscape  makes 
one  melancholy,  think  of  the  poor  pupil  who 
must  submit  to  six  hours  of  dismal  fog  and 
lowering  dolefulness. 

Too  Much  Talk. — It  is  possible  to  talk  a 
school  to  death.  Boys  and  girls,  if  they 
have  learned  their  lessons,  like  to  recite 
them,  and  it  is  manifestly  impolitic  for  the 
teacher  to  tell  what  his  pupils  are  eager  to 
tell  to  him,  It  discourages  them,  and  in 
time  deprives  them  of  their  individuality, 

Scoldings — This  is  resorted  to  oftener  with 
fewer  good  results  than  any  other  miethod 
of  discipline  known.  There  i3  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  simply  pointing  out  a  fault 
and  scolding  about  it.  The  former  is  done 
quietly,  and  indicates  a  sense  of  wrong  and 
injustice;  the  latter  is  manifested  by  sharp 
tones,  severe  aspect,  and  a  general  spirit  of 
reprimand.  Scolding  calls  forth  combat- 
iveness ;  it  modifies  without  reforming ;  it 
is  disagreeable ;  it  blunts  the  sensibilities  of 
many  and  discourages  all.  When  a  teacher 
finds  that  disorder  is  increasing,  let  him 
take  a  quick  survey  of  the  field  and  go  to 
work  in  silence,  silence.  Let  him  say  less, 
and  mean  more. 


Politeness. — Children  are  quick  imitators. 
If  good  examples  are  placed  before  them, 
good  copies  may  be  expected.  No  word 
should  be  uttered  that  is  not  perfectly  in 
keeping  >vith  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
This  should  be  the  rule  in  the  school-room 
and  out  of  it.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  treated 
respectfully  or  they  will  fesent  it.  Their 
sensibilities  may  be  wounded  by  a  careless 
word  that  the  teacher  has  not  properly 
weighed.  Who  has  not  seen  the  blush 
of  mortification  mantle  the  cheek,  or  the 
fire  of  indignation  flash  in  the  eye  of  an  in- 
sulted child?  Their  rights  should  be  re- 
spected. Not  only  that,  but  they  should 
receive  courteous  treatment  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Let  them  hear  a  cheery 
"Good  morning!*'  when  they  enter  the 
room.  It  costs  but  little  effort,  and  will 
give  the  teacher  an  advantage  not  easily 
calculated.  A  distant  nod  or  a  gruff  word 
is  not  sufficient.  A  pleasant  smile  will  glad- 
den a  little  fellow's  heart  all  day  long. 


CONDENSED  DIRECTIONS. 


FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


BY  JOHN  SWETT. 

THE  following  may  be  taken  for  practical 
guidance  in  your  course  of  instruction  : 

Whenever  you  have  any  unusual  cases  of 
discipline,  consult  the  trustees  or  parents 
before  you  take  action. 

Persuade  the  parents  to  visit  your  school, 
even  if  you  have  to  do  so  by  means  of  ex- 
hibitions in  which  their  children  take  part. 

Remember  that  school  trustees  are  your 
legal  superiors  in  office.  Argue  with  them, 
persuade  and  convince  them  if  you  can, 
but  do  not  contradict  them. 

Before  you  begin  school,  if  possible,  call 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  or  committee. 
Talk  over  matters  with  them,  ask  their  ad- 
vice, and  tell  them  your  plans.  It  is  well 
to  go  into  a  new  school  backed  by  the 
weight  of  official  power. 

Bear  in  mind  that,  though  you  may  have 
more  book  learning  than  most  of  the  men 
and  women  in  a  country  district,  there  are 
sure  to  be  many  parents, who  are  your  su- 
periors in  sound  sense,  in  judgment,  and  in. 
a  knowledge  of  the  solid  facts  of  humam 
life. 

Endeavor  to  make  your  school  the  dis- 
trict centre  of  civility,  politeness  and  good 
manners.     If  they  learn  good  breeding  at 
all,  many  pupils  must  learn  it  at  school. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  civilizing  influence- 
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of  a  gentle  woman  or  a  gentlemanly  man  in 
a  country  school.  Send  out  your  pupils 
with  the  seal  of  honor  and  truthfulness. 

If  you  are  a  man,  take  some  interest  in 
the  home  work  of  your  boys.  Instill  into 
their  minds  the  necessity  of  labor  for  every 
human  being.  Point  out  to  them  the  life- 
long value  of  being  trained  in  boyhood  to 
habits  of  regular  employment  in  useful 
labor.  Many  a  boy  on  a  farm  complains  of 
his  hard  lot,  when  he  is  really  being  blessed 
by  hard  labor.  A  wise  teacher  can  often 
set  him  right  in  his  notions. 

A  child  of  average  mental  powers  ought 
to  be  able,  on  leaving  school  at  fifteen  years 
of  age : 

1.  To  read  and  spell  well. 

2.  To  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 

3.  To  know  the  main  points  in  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  world,  and  the  leading  events 
in  our  country's  history. 

4.  To  speak  correct  English,  and  to  write 
a  well-expressed  letter  of  business  or  friend- 
ship. 

5.  To  work  accurately  any  plain  business 
question  involving  the  four  rules,  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  simple  interest. 


THE   PRIMARY   CLASS. 


HOW  shall  we  interest  these  little  folks  in 
the  writing  lesson?  Let  them  write. 
Children  like  to  talk,  and  next  to  talking 
comes  this  wonderful  sign-language,  writing. 
Let  the  little  folks  write  often  to  learn  to 
write,  as  you  let  them  talk  often  to  learn  to 
talk,  and  read  often  to  learn  to  read.  But 
when  you  hearithem  talk  or  read,  you  are 
ready  to  prompt  them,  so  they  will  not  fall 
into  wrong  practice.  They  need  just  the 
same  care  on  your  part  when  they  write. 
Watch  their  fingers.  Prompt  them  when 
they  make  written  signs,  as  you  do  when 
they  make  the  spoken  ones.  Written  lan- 
guage should  follow  very  close  to  spoken 
language,  with  the  child.  He  has  to  re- 
press his  voice  in  a  great  measure  when  in 
school.  His  mind  is  bubbling  over.  Let 
some  of  this  mental*  energy  work  out  of  his 
fingers.  Let  him  write  as  often  as  you  can ; 
never  to  tire  hin\;  never  in  a  hap-hazard 
way ;  but  under  eye,  with  care,  with 
thought,  with  interest. 

I  know  no  elementary  branch  into  which 
more  life  and  interest  can  be  put  than  the 
writing.  It  gives  children  something  real 
to  do.  It  is  visible.  Above  all,  it  can  be 
read.  A  child's  first  writing  is  to  him  truly 
wonderful.     Do   not    confuse    the    child's 


mind  with  theoretical  analysis,  nor  give  him 
fragments  of  letters  to  write.  The  favorite 
method  of  teaching  seems  to  be,  first,  a 
wearisome  practice  on  elementary  lines  and 
fragments  of  letters ;  next,  a  tedious  drill 
on  isolated  letters  and  disconnected  words ; 
and  finally  a  monotonous  procession  of 
copy-book  saws  and  proverbs.  This  dull 
routine  has  robbed  writing  of  its  highest 
charm  as  a  medium  of  expressing  thought, 
and  has  placed  the.  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  How  would 
it  seem  in  reading,  if  for  many  months  the 
child  was  required  solely  to  articulate  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  words,  disconnected 
from  any  thought  ?  Whatever  might  be  his 
gain  in  enunciation  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  natural  effort  and  interest. 

Make  the  writing  more  a  natural  process. 
Give  your  pupils  at  the  start  a  complete 
idea,  a  whole  letter.  As  soon  as  they  have 
learned  a. few  letters,  let  them  build  up  little 
words;  and  as  early  as  possible,  let  them 
write  easy  phrases  and  sentences.  Let 
children  write  thoughts  as  you  let  them  read 
thoughts ;  and  give  them  something  inter- 
esting to  write,  as  you  give  them  something 
interesting  to  read.  Their  writing  thus 
becomes  a  language  to  them,  the  same  as 
their  reading  and  speaking. 

Talk  to  the  children  a  great  deal  about 
writing.  Tell  them  about  the  letters,  so 
that  they  will  feel  acquainted  with  them. 
Help  them  to  see  how  much  like  the  printed 
signs  the  written  ones  are.  Write  the  let- 
ters on  the  blackboard,  and  attract  the  eye 
of  every  pupil  by  what  you  say  about  them. 

The  analogies  between  different  letters  will 
be  a  fruitful  theme.  We  take  the  little  dotted 
letter  first,  and  study  it,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren once  learn  to  make  it,  they  have  only 
to  double  it,  and  leave  off  the  dot,  and  they 
have  a  second  letter,  «.  Then,  again,  the 
teacher  takes  small  n,  and  shows  the  chil- 
dren the  two  parts  of  the  letter.  They 
learn  to  know  these  parts,  and  how  to  make 
the  letter  from  them.  The  teacher  tells 
them  if  they  just  double  the  first  part  of  «, 
and  add  to  this  the  last  part,"  they  will  have 
another  letter,  small  m. 

In  this  way  children  will  get  to  be  as  sure 
of  each  letter  they  write  as  they  are  of  each 
word  they  speak.  It  is  possible  to  educate 
their  minds  far  ahead  of  their  fingers ;  but 
the  latter  will  catch  up,  and  will  soon  do 
better  work  for  the  child's  knowing  more 
about  it.  Illustrate  freely  on  the  blackboard ; 
associate  pleasant  ideas  with  the  letters; 
make  the  writing  always  a  recreation  to  the 

child — never  a"  task.  Primary  Teacher, 
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STORY  OF  THE  PURCHASE.* 


BY  M.  L.  WEEMS. 


THE  generous  wish  to  place  his  friends  be- 
yond the  reach  of  persecution  was  not 
the  sole  motive  with  William  Penn  for  look- 
ing toward  North  America.  He  had  a  no- 
bler motive  still.  His  mind  had  long  been 
ravished  with  the  beautiful  ideas  of  a  state 
of  society  formed  on  the  humble  and  loving 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  That  blessed  state, 
where  religion,  striptof  all  her  barren  forms, 
and  adorned  in  her  matron  robes  of  divine 
simplicity,  fruitful  of  love  and  good  works, 
should  so  illumine  the  wilderness* that  the 
heathen,  enamored  of  her  divine  charms, 
should  press  to  become  her  converts  and 
children.  Eager  to  plant  such  a  colony  of 
brothers  in  America,  William  Penn  applied 
to  King  Charles  for  a  grant  of  land  in  that 
country,  **  which,"  as  was  expressed  in  the 
petition,  **  he  was  willing  to  receive  in  ex- 
change for  the  sixteen  thousand  pounds  so 
long  due  to  his  family. ' ' 

It  would  appear  that  that  hand,  which  is 
so  visible  in  the  growth  of  the  lily  and  in 
the  preservation  of  the  sparrow,  was  with 
William  Penn  in  this  great  matter.  It  was 
this  hand,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  had  so 
early  as  167 1  turned  his  thoughts  to  North 
America,  as  to  an  asylum  for  his  oppressed 
brethren.  And  it  was  this  hand,  it  is  still  be- 
lieved, that  had  led  him,  in  1675,  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  settlement  of  a  small  colony 
of  Friends  in  what  is  now  called  New  Jersey, 
principally  about  Mount  Holly  and  Burling- 
ton. From  these  people  he  often  learned 
that  the  Indian  country  on  the  western  side 
of  the  great  river  Delaware  was  most  beauti- 
ful to  look  on — "the  plains,"  they  said, 
"along  the  winding  flood,  are  in  most 
places  covered  with  corn  and  natural  mead- 
ows and  marshes ;  while  all  on  the  back  of 
this,  a  mighty  forest  rose,  tall  and  stately, 
darkening  the  western  sky  with  its  blue  shade, 
and  stretching  itself  north  and  south  with 
the  river  as  far  as  the  astonished  eye  can 
carry  in  either  direction." 


*  Our  boyhood  knowledge  of  William  Penn,  and 
earliest  impressions  of  his  character  and  work,  were 
gathered  from  the  somewhat  apochryphal  book,  now 
long  out  of  print,  entitled,  "  Weems'  Life  of  Penn." 
Nobody  would  refer  to  Weems  as  an  authority  on  dis- 
puted points  in  biography,  but  the  impressions  the  lad 
gets  from  his  animated  story  are*  vivid  and  true  to  the 
character  of  this  great  man.  P'or  the  boys,  therefore, 
we  take  a  chapter  from  the  old  book,  assured  that 
very  many  of  them  will  read  it  with  interest  and  profit. 
The  letter  of  advice  to  his  wife  and  children  found 
here  is,  of  course,  authentic  in  all  respects. — £d. 


They  stated,  too,  that  their  people  had,  at 
different  times,  gone  over  the  great  river  to 
trade ;  and  that  all  of  them,  on  their  re- 
turn, had  made  the  same  very  favorable  re- 
ports both  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their 
country. 

"  With  respect  to  these  inhabitants,"  said  they, 
"  we  were  never  so  agreeably  disappointed.  We 
had  expected  to  find  a  people  fierce  and  rude  as 
the  bears  and  panthers  of  their  forests :  but  we 
met  a  people  the  most  friendly  that  we  had  ever 
seen.  As  we  approached  their  towns,  they  would 
hasten  forth  to  bid  us  welcome,  shaking  hands 
with  us  very  cordially,  and  signifying,  by  the 
kindest  smiles  and  nods,  how  glad  they  were  to 
see  us ;  and  with  great  vehemence  and  affec- 
tion, addressing  us  in  words  which  the  inter- 
preters said  were  to  tell  us  how  welcome  we 
were  to  our  Indian  brothers.  After  this  they 
would  take  us  to  their  towns,  and  spread  down 
skins  for  us  to  sit  on  ;  and  while  the  men  enter- 
tained us  with  smoking,  the  women  would  bring 
us  barbacued  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  roasting 
ears  to  feast  on. 

"And  as  to  the  country,  we  can  truly  say  of  it 
that  it  is  a  land  most  rich  and  desirable  to  dwell 
in  ;  a  land  of  fountains  and  brooks,  a  land  of 
mighty  oaks  and  elms,  and  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious trees  for  timber,  a  land  whose  soil,  especi- 
ally on  the  water-courses,  was  a  black  mould 
very  deei5  and  rich,  insomuch  that  the  Indian 
corn,  without  the  aid  of  the  plough,  grew  there 
to  an  enormous  size,  with  two,  and  sometimes 
three  large  shocks  [ears]  on  a  stalk ;  and  we  have 
counted  seven  ?ind  and  eight  hundred  grains  on 
a  shock  I  And  then  for  the  game  in  those  an- 
cient forests — ^it  was  wonderful  to  look  at ;  far 
surpassing  in  abundance  anything  that  we  had 
ever  thought  of  For  in  walking  through  the 
woods,  we  were  ever  and  anon  starting  up  the 
deer  in  droves. 

"  The  rabbits  and  partridges  too  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  ;  and  as  to  the  wild  turkeys,  we 
have  often  seen  them  perched  in  such  numbers 
on  the  nut-trees,  especially  the  beech,  that  the 
branches  seemed  quite  black  with  them.  Nor 
had  the  Creator  been  less  mindful  of  the  waters 
in  that  great  country ;  for  they  were  made  to 
bring  forth  abundantly  of  fine  fish  of  various 
kinds,  especially  the  sturgeon,  of  which  the  great 
river  was  so  full,  that  at  no  time  could  we  look 
on  it  without  seeing  numbers  of  those  great  fishes 
leaping  from  it  into  the  air,  not  without  much 
alarm  to  the  natives,  whose  canoes  tliey  have 
many  a  time  fallen  into  and  overset.  And  for 
water-fowl,  such  as  geese  and  ducks,  they  were 
in  such  quantities  that  he  who  should  tell  only 
one-half  of  the  truth,  would  be  counted  a  roman- 
cer ;  for  indeed  the  whole  surface  of  the  mighty 
river  seemed  covered  over  and  black  with  them ; 
and  when  at  any  time  they  were  disturbed  and 
rose  up,  their  rising  all  at  once  was  like  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder,  and  the  day  itself  was  dark- 
ened with  their  numbers.  We  saw  also  the 
wild  vine  in  that  country,  the  spontaneous  birth 
of  the  woods,  growing  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
spreading  over  the  trees  to  an  astonishing  extent, 
bending  the  branches  with  their  dark-bhie  clus- 
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ters,  most  lovely  to  sight  and  taste,  and  capable, 
no  doubt,  of  yielding  a  very  pleasant  wine.  Nor 
were  the  bees  forgotten  in  that  favored  land ;  for 
we  often  saw  them  at  work  among  the  sweet- 
scented  bells  and  blossoms  of  the  wildwood 
flowers.  And,  besides,  at  the  simple  feasts 
spread  for  us  by  these  friendly  heathen,  we  were 
frequently  regaled  with  calabashes  of  snow-white 
honey-comb.  ' 

Such  were  the  accounts  which  the  settlers 
in  New  Jersey  often  reported  in  their  letters 
to  William  Penn,  concerning  the  great  coun- 
try on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware. 
They  produced  on  him  their  proper  effect. 
Looking  on  all  this  as  a  finger  pointing  him 
to  a  place  of  long-desired  rest,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  Charles  the  Second,  "  praying 
that,  in  lieu  of  the  moneys  due  to  him  from 
the  crown,  he,  the  king,  would  be  pleased  to 
grant  him  a  sufficient  portion  of  lands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Delaware  river  in 
North  America  for  a  settlement  for  himself 
and  his  persecuted  followers,  the  Friends.*' 

The  king  was  well  pleased  with  the  peti- 
tion himself,  and  had  it  laid  before  the  Lords* 
committee  of  colonies  and  commerce.  After 
some  irrelevant  discussion,  the  petition  was 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  approba- 
tion of  his  gracious  majesty,  accompanied 
with  a  note,  '*  humbly  praying  that  his 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make 
unto  William  Penn  a  grant  of  the  lands  in 
North  America  which  he  had  petitioned 
for.*' 

Charles,  who,  like  Herod  of  old  towards 
the  honest  Baptist,  had  a  great  liking  for 
William  Penn,  was  well  pleased  with  this 
award  of  the  Board  in  his  favor ;  and  know- 
ing that  the  news  would  be  very  acceptable, 
immediately  despatched  a  special  messenger 
to  him  on  that  errand.  The  king  was  right 
in  his  conjecture.  The  news  was  indeed 
very  acceptable  to  William  Penn.  His  heart 
had  been  much  in  this  North  American  en- 
terprise. The  glory  of  God  in  the  spread 
of  human  happiness — the  beauty  of  gospel 
virtues  to  charm  the  savages — to  overcome 
their  hatreds — to  conciliate  their  loves — and 
to  unite  them,  like  brothers,  with  his  gentle 
followers,  these  were  lovely  ideas  to  his 
mind.  Nor  less  were  the  fair  scenes  thence 
ensuing — the  white  men  bringing  to  their 
red  brethren  all  the  rich  productions  of  their 
looms  and  anvils  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  red 
men  smiling  with  friendship,  bringing  to 
their  white  brothers  their  venison  and  corn, 
with  grants  of  rich  lands  for  them  to  dwell 
together  in.  Then  to  see  them  both  rising 
like  brothers  indeed,  to  the  glorious  toils 
that  crown  life  with  comfort — erecting  pleas- 
ant  habitations   and     spreading    beautiful 


farms — while,  aided  by  science  and  religion, 
human  nature  shakes  off  its  brutal  character 
and  becomes  angelic,  presenting  a  spectacle 
of  all  others  the  most  lovely  to  the  eyes  of 
God  and  good  men. 

Such  was  the  picture  which  William 
Penn's  benevolent  fancy  had  long  been 
painting  in  North  America — **  the  desert 
blossoming  like  the  rose,  and  the  wilderness 
like  the  garden  of  God."  Thousands  of 
prayers  had  he  offered  that  God  would  real- 
ize such  bright  visions  ;  and  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver  had  he  expended  to  settle 
such  a  colony  in  the  new  world.  And  now 
having  prayed  his  sovereign  for  permission 
to  pass  over  that  JordsCh  and  take  possession 
of  the  desired  land,  he  was  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  Lord  would  prosper  his  way  or 
not.  It  was  a  moment  big  with  anxiety  and 
hope.  No  wonder  then  that  the  news  of 
such  full  success  should  have  excited  the 
sweetest  emotions.  "Yes,  God  has  heard 
the  voice  of  his  prayer  !  God  has  appointed 
unto  him  the  honors  of  Joshua — to  lead  a 
remnant  into  the  land  of  rest :  the  nobles 
have  been  made  to  consent,  and  even  the 
king  himself  is  stirred  up  to  convey  the  grate- 
ful tidings." 

As  soon  as  possible  he  hastened  up  to  court 
to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  king ; 
but  not  so  soon  but  that  the  king  had,  in 
right  royal  generosity,  gotten  in  readiness, 
fairly  drawn  up  and  endorsed  "a  deed  of  a 
certain  new  province  in  North  America  for 
my  beloved  subject  and  friend,  William 
Penn.*'  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  feel- 
ings of  this  amiable  man,  when,  introduced 
into  the  drawing-room  of  the  palace,  he  was 
met  by  his  sovereign  and  presented  with 
the  above  deed.  *'  Well,  friend  William," 
said  the  king  in  his  frolicsome  way,  "you*  11 
see  in  this  paper  that  I  have  done  something 
handsome  for  you.  Yes,  man,  I  have  given 
you  there  a  territory  in  North  America  as 
large  as  my  own  island  of  Great  Britain.  And 
knowing  what  a  fighting  family  you  are 
sprung  from,  I  have  made  you  governor  and 
captain -general  of  all  its  coasts,  and  seas, 
and  bays,  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  and 
forests,  and  population.  And  now,  in  retuny 
for  all  this,  I  have  but  a  few  conditions  to 
make  with  you." 

William  Penn  begged  that  the  king  would 
please  let  him  know^  what  they  were. 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,"  replied  Charles, 
**  you  are  to  give  me  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  you  may  find  there.  But  as  jou 
Quakers  care  but  little  about  the  precious 
metals,  I  don't  count  on  much  frpm  that 
quarter.     In  the  second  place,  friend  Wil- 
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liam,  you  are  to  be  sure  not  to  make  war  on 
the  natives  without  my  consent.  But  in  case 
of  a  war  you  are  always  to  remember  that 
you  are  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  must 
never  use  the  scalping-knife.  In  the  third 
place,  if  any  persons  of  my  religion,  the 
honest  Episcopalians,  would  wish  to  come 
and  settle  in  your  Quaker  province,  you 
shall  receive  them  kindly  :  and  if  they  should 
at  any  time  invite  a  preacher  of  their  own, 
he  shall  be  permitted  to  come  among  you. 
And,  moreover,  if  they  should  like  to  build 
what  we  call  a  church,  but  you  a  steeple- 
house,  you  will  not  forbid  it." 

William  Penn  smiled,  and  said  that  friend 
Charles — for  so  he  often  called  the  King — 
''should  certainly  be  gratified  in  all  these 
things:  for,"  added  he,  "I  who  have  drunk 
so  deeply  of  the  bitter  waters  of  persecution 
myself,  will  never,  I  hope,  consent  to  per- 
secute others  on  the  score  of  religion. ' ' 

On  retiring  from  the  royal  presence,  Penn 
hastened  to  inspect  his  charter  lo  the  new 
province ;  when  lo !  at  the  very  threshold 
he  met  an  article  that  set  his  cheeks  all  in  a 
glow — ^he  found  that  his  province  was  named 
"Pennsylvania  !"  that  is,  in  English,  "  the 
woody  land  of  Penn !"  Blushing  at  the  bare 
idea  of  the  enormous  vanity  which  this  name 
might  argue,  he  hurried  to  the  recorder  and 
begged  that  he  would  change  the  name. 
The  recorder,  who  happened  to  be  a  Welsh- 
man, said  to  him,  '*  Well,  then,  what  name 
would  hur  like  to  give  hur  province?" 

"New  Wales,"  replied  William  Penn. 
The  Welshman  answered  that  this  name  be- 
ing a  compliment  to  his  own  native  country, 
ought  certainly  to  be  very  acceptable  to  him. 
"But,"  continued  he,  "  though  hur  should 
be  well  pleased  to  hear  hur  province  called 
New  Wales,  yet  hur  has  no  business  to  alter 
the  present  name."  Upon  this  Penn  drew 
bis  purse  and  offered  him  twenty  guineas  to 
alter  the  name.  The  Welshman  still  refusing, 
Peftn  repaired  to  the  king  to  have  it  done. 
To  this  the  king,  in  his  jocose  way,  replied 
that  "as  he  had  stood  godfather  for  the  new 
province,  he  had,  as  he  thought,  a  fair  right 
to  give  it  a  name :  that  he  had  accordingly 
given  it  a  very  good  name ;  and  should  take 
the  blame  on  himself." 

Having  obtained  his  charter  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  Penn  lost  no  time  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  fair  territory  which 
he  had  purchased  in  North  America,  and 
also  the  terms  on  which  he  meant  to  dispose 
of  it.  This  publication  excited  considerable 
interest  throughout  Great  Britain.  It  was 
observed : 

I.  That  while  lands  in  England  sold  from 


twenty  to  sixty  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  William 
Penn  offered  his  lands,  fresh  and  heavy  tim- 
bered, for  forty  shillings  per  hundred  acres !  be- 
ing but  little  more  than  four  shillings  an  acre — 
with  but  one  shilling  per  hundred  acres  as  quit- 
rent  to  the  proprietor  forever ! 

2.  That  while  lands  in  England  rented  from 
one  to  three  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  William 
Penn  offered  his  for  one  shilling ! 

3.  That  while  in  England  it  was  a  transporta- 
tion offence  to  kill  a  rabbit  or  partridge ;  and  few, 
except  the  nobility,  ever  tasted  venifeon,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, any  boy  big  enough  to  draw  a  trigger, 
might  knock  down  a  fat  buck  in  the  woods  when- 
ever he  pleased.  And  as  to  rabbits  and  part- 
ridges, they  were  so  abundant  that  the  very  chil- 
dren, if  they  but  knew  how  to  set  traps  and 
pack-thread  snares,  might  always  keep  the  house 
full  of  such  savory  game. 

If  these  were  talked  of  by  all,  as  great  nat- 
ural recommendations  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
moral  recommendations  were  far  greater : 
for  it  was  observed : 

4.  That  while  in  England  the  servants  were  a 
people  but  poorly  rewarded  for  their  services,  in 
Pennsylvania  all  servants,  men  or  women,  were 
to  be  allowed  fifty  acres  in  fee  simple,  to  be  paid 
them  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes  at  the  expiration 
of  their  servitude !  And  the  more  cheerfully  if 
they  had  acted  with  fidelity  as  servants,  doing 
all  things  cheerfully  as  with  an  eye  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

5.  That  while  in  England  there  was  but  one 
creed,  one  catechism,  one  form  of  prayer,  one 
baptism,  from  which  no  man  or  woman  might 
dissent  without  peril  of  the  whipping-post  or  pil- 
lory ;  in  Pennsylvania,  all  who  acknowledged 
"  one  aliAighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,  and  honored  him  as  such 
by  an  honest  and  peaceable  life,  should  be 
equally  protected  in  their  rights,  and  made  capa- 
ble of  promotion  to  office,  whether  they  were 
Jews,  Gentiles,  or  Christians." 

6.  That  while  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
New  England,  the  settlers  were  charged  with 
cheating  the  Indians,  by  putting  bad  merchan- 
dize upon  them  in  exchange  for  their  furs ;  in 
Pennsylvania  all  merchandize  offered  in  trade 
was  to  be  brought  into  market  and  exposed  to 
public  inspection,  so  that  the  Indians  might  no 
longer  be  imposed  on  and  provoked. 

7.  That  while  in  the  other  colonies  the  Indi- 
ans were  treated  very  little  better  than  dogs, 
whom  every  blackguard  might  kick  and  cuff  at 
will,  to  the  exceeding  diversion  of  the  white 
Christians ;  in  Pennsylvania  it  was  enacted  that 
the  persons  and  rights  of  the  Indians  should  be 
held  sacred,  and  that  no  man,  whatever  his  rank 
or  fortune,  should  affront  or  wrong  an  Indian 
without  incurring  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had 
committed  the  trespass  against  the  proprietor 
himself. 

8.  That  while  in  most  new  countries  settled  by 
Christians,  if  a  Christian  was  injured  by  a  native 
he  might  instantly  avenge  himself  even  to  the 
knocking  out  of  the  offender's  brains ;  here  it 
was  enacted  by  William  Penn,  that  if  "any  In- 
dian should  abuse  a  planter,  the  ^id  planter 
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should  not  be  his  own  judge  upon  the  Indian, 
but  apply  to  the  next  magistrate,  who  should 
make  complaint  thereof  to  the  kin^  of  the  Indian 
for  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  mjury. 

9.  That  while  other  Christian  adventurers 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  treat  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  they  discovered  as  mere  ani- 
mals of  the  brute  creation,  whom  they  might 
abuse  at  pleasure,  William  Penn  framed  his 
laws  with  an  eye  of  equal  tenderness  for  the 
Indians  and  the  Quakers,  ordering  that  "all  dif- 
ferences between  them  should  be  setded  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men,  six  chosen  from  each  party, 
that  so  they  might  live  friendly  together  as 
brethren" — ^thus  extending  with  impartial  hand 
the  rights  of  justice  and  humanity  to  these  poor 
people,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  weakness  and 
Ignorance,  were  the  more  entitled  to  his  fatherly 
protection  and  care. 

10.  That  while  in  England  the  children  of  the 
rich  were,  too  generally,  brought  up  in  pride  and 
sloth,  good  for  nothing  to  themselves  or  others ; 
in  Pennsylvania  all  children  of  the  age  of  twelve 
were  to  be  brought  up  to  some  useful  trade,  that 
there  might  be  none  of  the  worthless  sort  in  the 
province ;  so  that  the  poor  might  get  plenty  of 
honest  bread  by  their  work,  and  the  rich,  if 
brought  low,  might  not  be  tempted  to  despair 
and  steal. 

n.  That  while  in  England,  from  the  millions 
^iven  to  the  kings,  lords,  and  clergy,  the  num- 
ber and  wretchedness  of  the  poor  were  so  in- 
creased that  every  year  hundreds  of  them  were 
hung  for  stealing  a  little  food  for  themselves  and 
children ;  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  but  two 
crimes  deemed  worthy  of  death,  /.  e.,  deliberate 
murder  and  treason  against  the  state.  As  for 
offences  requiring  confinement,  it  Wc(^  ordered 
by  William  Penn,  that  in  the  punishment  of 
these  an  eye  was  to  be  constantly  kept  on  the 
reformation  of  the  offender;  and  hence,  all 
prisons  were  to  be  considered  as  workshops, 
where  the  criminals  might  be  industriously, 
soberly  and  morally  employed. 

The  perusal  of  this  manifesto  of  William 
Penn's  diffused  a  most  lively  joy  through 
the  hearts  of  all  honest  Englishmen  every- 
where ;  then  what  must  have  been  its  effect 
on  the  spirits  of  those  benevolent  people,  the 
Friends  ?  To  them  it  would  have  been  wel- 
come as  a  ray  from  the  dawning  millennium, 
no  matter  ,by  what  hand  God  had  been 
pleased  to  send  it.  But  that  one  of  their  own 
long-afflicted  tribe  should  be  thus  raised  up 
of  God  to  set  such  an  example  to  the  whole 
world,  and  revive  the  hearts  of  the  humble 
and  contrite  ones,  was  particularly  gratify- 
ing. 

The  change  produced  by  it  among  that 
long-oppressed  people  was  wonderful.  Till 
now  their  appearance  in  the  streets  was  but 
rare ;  and  even  then  they  made  no  stop,  but 
hastened  along  to  their  business,  serious  and 
shy,  like  persons  who  know  that  the  public 
favored  them  not.     But  now  they  are  fre- 


quently seen  stopping  each  other  and  stand- 
ing in  the  streets  in  large  groups,  shaking 
hands  with  glad  faces,  as  men  are  wont  to  do 
who  have  heard  good  tidings.  And  amidst 
their  mutual  congratulations  on  the  bright 
prospects  dawning  on  themselves  and  a 
darkened  world,  the  pleasant  name  of  Wm. 
Penn  was  often  heard.  It  was  heard  in  tones 
of  pious  joy  triumphant,  as  when  the  patri- 
arch beheld  a  ray  of  hope  from  the  distant 
Shiloh,  descending  on  the  head  of  his  be- 
loved Joseph  .  even  on  the  head  of  him  who 
was  separate  from  his  brethren.  '*  William, 
thou  art  a  lovely  vine  by  a  well,  whose 
branches  run  over  the  wall.*' 

It  now  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  this 
publication  of  William  Penn  was  followed 
by  consequences  far  beyond  what  he  himself 
had  ever  reckoned  upon,  even  in  his  most 
sanguine  moments.  It  reminds  us  of  that 
other  great  wonder  of  the  world,  Solomon's 
Temple. 

We  read  of  this  heaven-ordered  edifice, 
that  when  the  noble  materials,  the  stones 
and  timbers,  were  all  hewn  and  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  golden  trumpet  sounded  to 
the  work,  straightway  the  workmen,  whether 
Jews,  Tyrians,  or  Sidonians,  all  rose  up  as 
one  man,  and  the  sacred  building  was  put 
together  with  such  perfect  harmony  that  no 
discordant  sound  of  a  hammer  was  even  once 
heard  to  disturb  that  sacred  silence.      Such 
throughout  Great  Britain  was  the  effect  of 
William  Penn's  publication.     The  general 
confidence  inspired  by  it  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  a  private  man.  Trading  com- 
panies bought  their  thousands  of  acres :  while 
very  many  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  seen  leaving  their  homes  and  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors,  that  they  might  go  to  '*the 
land  of  William  Penn,**  and  there,  safe  from 
the  red  scourge  of  persecution,  lead  a  peace- 
able and  quiet  life  in  all  manner  of  godli- 
ness. 

Nor  were  they  the  Quakers  alone  who  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes  to  the  western  world. 
Numbers  of  the  poor  and  pious  of  other 
churches,  won  by  the  unusual  benignity  of 
his  looks,  which  they  had  seen  as  he  trav- 
eled and  preached  through  the  realm,  and 
confiding  in  that  good  name!  which  all 
seemed  to  delight  in  giving  him,  offered 
themselves  to  partake  of  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  that  awaited  him  beyond  the  seas. 

Having  sent  off  three  ships  laden  with  poor 
adventurers,  and  a  fourth,  in  which  he  meant 
to  embark  himself,  being  ready  for  sea,  he 
hastened  up  to  London,  to  take  leave  of  the 
king,  Charles  the  Second,  who,  though  by 
no  means  the  man  after  his  own  heart,  had 
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yet  shown  great  good -will  towards  him,  and 
even  a  particular  friendship. 

"Well,  friend  William,-*  said  the  king  in  his 
jocular  way,  "  I  have  sold  you  a  noble  province 
in  North  Anverica,  but  still  1  suppose  you  have 
no  thoughts  of  going  thither  yonrself." 

••Yes,  I  have,"  replied  William  Penn,  "and  I 
am  just  come  to  bid  thee  farewell.** 

••  What !  venture  yourself  among  the  savages 
of  North  America !  Why,  man,  what  security 
have  you  that  you'll  not  be  in  their  war-kettle  in 
two  hours  after  setting  foot  on  their  shores?'* 

*•  The  best  security  in  the  world,'*  replied  he, 
calmly. 

'•  I  doubt  that,  friend  William ;  I  have  no  idea 
of  any  security  against  those  cannibals  but  in  a 
regiment  of  good  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  and 
bayonets.  And  mind,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that 
with  all  my  good-will  for  you  and  your  family,  to 
whom  I  am  under  obligations,  I'll  not  send  a 
single  soldier  with  you." 

"I  want  none  of  thy  soldiers,"  he  answered, 
pleasantly.  "I  depend  upon  something  better 
than  thy  soldiers." 

The  king  wanted  to  know  what  that  was. 

"Why,  I  depend  on  themselves,"  replied 
William  Penn,  "on  their  own  moral  sense;  even 
on  that  'grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation, 
and  which  hath  appeared  unto  all  m.en.*  ** 

"  I  fear,  friend  William,  that  that  grace  has 
never  appeared  to  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica.** 

"Why  not  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  others  !" 

"If  it  had  appeared  to  them,  they  would 
hardly  have  treated  my  subjects  so  barbarously 
as  they  have  done." 

"That's  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  friend 
Charles.  Thy  subjects  were  the  aggressors. 
When  thy  subjects  first  went  to  North  America, 
they  found  these  poor  people  the  fondest  and 
kindest  creatures  in  the  world.  Every  day  they 
would  watch  for  them  to  come  ashore,  and  has- 
ten to  meet  them,  and  feast  them  on  their  best 
fish,  and  venison,  and  corn,  which  was  all  that 
they  had.  In  return  for  this  hospitality  of  the 
savages,  as  we  call  them,  thy  subjects,  termed 
Christians,  seized  on  their  country  and  rich 
hunting-grounds  for  farms  for  themselves !  Now 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  much-injured 
people  should  have  been  driven  to  desperation 
Dy  such  injustice;  and  that,  burning  with 
revenge,  they  should  have  committed  some 
excesses  ?** 

"Well,  then,  I  hope,  friend  William,  you'll 
not  complain  when  they  come  to  treat  you  in  the 
same  manner." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  it." 

"Aye!  how  will  you  avoid  it?  you  mean  to 
get  their  hunting-grounds  too,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  but  not  by  driving  these  poor  people 
away  from  them." 

"No,  indeed!  how  then  will  you  get  their 
lands?" 

"  I  mean  to  buy  their  lands  of  them,"  replied 
Penn,  firmly. 

"  Buy  their  lands  of  them  !  Why,  man,  you 
have  already  bought  them  of  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  have ;  and  at  a  dear  rate,  too : 


but  I  did  it  only  to  get  thy  good-will,  not  that  I 
thought  thou  hadst  any  right  to  their  lands !" 

"Zounds,  man!  no  right  to  their  lands!" 

"No,  friend  Charles,  no  right  at  all.  What 
right  hast  thou  to  their  lands?'' 

"  Why,  the  right  of  discovery — the  right  which 
the  Pope  and  all  Christian  kings  have  agreed  to 
give  one  another." 

"The  right  of  discovery!"  replied  William 
Penn,  half  smiling,  "a  strange  kmd  of  right  in- 
deed !  Now,  suppose, '  friend  Charles,  some 
canoe-loads  of  these  Indians,  crossing  the  sea, 
and  discovering  thy  island  of  Great  Britain, 
were  to  claim  it  as  their  own,  and  set  it  up  for 
sale  over  thy  head,  what  wouldst  thou  think  of 
it?" 

"Why — why,'*  replied  Charles,  "I must  con- 
fess I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  great  impudence 
in  them." 

"  Well  then,  how  canst  thou,  a  Christian  and 
a  Christian  prince,  too,  do  that  which  thou  so 
utterly  condemnest  in  these  people  whom  thou 
callest  savages  ?" 

The  king  being  rather  too  much  staggered  to 
make  a  reply,  he  went  on,'"  Yes,  friend  Charles, 
and  suppose,  again,  that  these  Indians,  on  thy  re- 
fusal to  give  up  thy  island,  of  Great  Britain,  were 
to  make  war  on  thee,  and  having  weapons  more 
destructive  than  thine,  were  to  destroy  many  of 
thy  subjects,  and  to  drive  the  rest  away,  wouldst 
thou  not  think  it  horribly  cruel !" 

The  king  agreeing  to  this,  Penn  added: 
"  Well,  then,  friend  Charles,  how  can  I,  whb 
call  myself  a  Christian,  do  what  I  should  abhor, 
even  in  heathens  ?  No,  I  will  not  do  it.  I  will 
not  use  the  right  to  their  land,  though  I  have 
bought  it  of  thee  at  a  dear  rate.  But  I  will  buy 
the  right  of  the  proper  owners,  even  of  the  Indi- 
ans themselves.  By  doing  this  I  shall  imitate 
God  himself  in  his  justice  and  mercy,  and  there- 
by ensure  his  blessmg  on  my  colony,  if  I  should 
ever  live  to  plant  one  in  North  America." 

Tradition  does  not  report  the  reply  which 
king  Charles  made  to  this  modest  yet  cutting 
reproof;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  American 
youth  will  take  notice  how  very  small  in- 
deed a  wicked  king  appears  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  an  honest  man.  The  leading 
element  in  the  beautiful  character  Wm. 
Penn  was  his  simple  goodness. 

Having  performed  this  duty  of  reS^ect  to 
the  king,  he  went  down  to  his  country-seat, 
Worminghurst,  where  he  spent  one  sweetly 
mournful  day  with  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  was  so  soon  to  leave,  and  perhaps 
never  to  see  again.  The  day  was  passed  in 
a  very  interesting  manner,  sometimes  in  the 
consolatory  exercises  of  devotion,  or  of  val- 
uable conversation,  seasoned  with  a  heavenly 
love,  and  also  in  closing  the  family  letter, 
which,  as  it  is  said  by  good  judges  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  pieces  of  tender,  heart-touch- 
ing, homely  eloquence  anywhere  to  be  met 
with,  I  do  the  more  cheerfully  give  it,  word 
for  word,  to  the  reader: 
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LETTER  TO  HIS  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN. 


On  his  Departure  for  America,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained a  Charter  for  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Charles  the  Second  of  England. 

WORMINGHURST,   4th  of  6th  Mo.,  1682. 

My  Dear  Wife  and  Children : — My  love, 
which  neither  sea,  norland,  nor  death  itself,  can 
extinguish  or  lessen  toward  you,  most  endear- 
edly  visits  you  with  eternal  embraces,  and  will 
abide  with  you  forever;  and  may  the  God  of 
my  life  watch  over  you  and  bless  you,  and  do 
you  good  in  this  world  and  forever! — Some 
things  are  upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you  in 
your  respective  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  hus- 
band, and  to  the  rest  a  father,  if  I  should  never 
see  you  more  in  this  world. 

My  dear  wife,  remember  thou  wast  the  love 
of  my  youth,  and  much  the  joy  of  my  life;  the 
most  beloved,  as  well  as  the  most  worthy  of  all 
my  earthly  comforts;  and  the  reason  of  that 
love  was  more  thy  inward  than  thy  outward  ex- 
cellencies, which  yet  were  many.  God  knows, 
and  thou  knowest  it,  I  can  say  it  was  a  match 
of  Providence's  making;  and  God's  image  in  us 
both  was  the  first  thing,  and  the  most  amiable 
and  engaging  ornament  in  our  eyes.  Now  I 
am  to  leave  thee,  and  that  without  knowing 
whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  more  in  this  world, 
take  my  counsel  into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell 
with  thee  in  my  stead  while  thou  livest. 

First :  Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  zeal 
and  love  to  his  glory,  dwell  richly  in  thy  heart; 
and  thou  wilt  watch  for  good  over  thyself  and 
'  thy  dear  children  and  family,  tha't  no  rude,  Hght, 
Qr  bad  thing  be  committed :  else  God  will  be 
offended,  and  he  will  repent  himself  of  the  good 
he  intends  thee  and  thine. 

Secondly :  Be  diligent  in  meetings  for  worship 
and  business ;  stir  up  thyself  and  others  therein ; 
it  is  thy  duty  and  place :  and  let  meetings  be 
kept  once  a  day  in  the  family  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  who  has  given  us  much  time  for  ourselves ; 
and,  my  dearest,  to  make  thy  family  matters 
easy  to  thee,  divide  thy  time,  and  be  regular : 
it  is  easy  and  sweet :  thy  retirement  will  afford 
thee  to  do  it;  as  in  the  morning  to  view  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  and  fix  it  as  thou  desirest, 
seeing  all  be  in  order :  that  by  thy  counsel  all 
may  move,  and  to  thee  render  an  account  every 
evening.  The  time  for  work,  for  walking,  for 
meals,  maybe  certain,  at  least  as  near  as  may  be : 
and  grieve  not  thyself  with  careless  servants ; 
they  will  disorder  thee ;  rather  pay  them,  and 
let  them  go,  if  they  will  not  be  better  by  admo- 
nition :  this  is  best  to  avoid  many  words,  which 
I  know  would  wound  the  soul  and  offend  the 
Lord. 

Thirdly :  Cast  up  thy  income,  and  see  what 
it  daily  amounts  to :  by  which  thou  mayest  be 
sure  to  have  it  in  thy  sight  and  power  to  keep 
within  compass :  and  I  beseech  thee  to  live  low 
and  sparingly,  till  my  debts  are  paid ;  and  then 
enlarge  as  thou  seest  it  convenient.  Remember 
thy  mother's  example,  when  thy  father's  public- 
spiritedness  had  worsted  his  estate  (which  is  my 
case).  I  know  thou  lovest  plain  things,  and  art 
averse  to  the  pomps  of  the  world — 2l  nobility 


natural  to  thee.  I  write,  not  as  doubtful,  but  to 
quicken  thee,  for  my  sake,  to  be  more  vigilant 
herein ;  knowing  that  God  will  bless  thy  care, 
and  thy  poor  children  and  thee  for  it.  My  mind 
is  wrapt  up  in  a  saying  of  thy  father's :  *'  I  desire 
not  riches,  but  to  owe  nothing ; "  and  truly  that 
is  wealth,  and  more  than  enough  to  live  is  a 
snare  attended  with  many  sorrows.  I  need  not 
bid  thee  be  humble,  for  thou  art  so ;  nor  meek  and 

Eatient,  for  it  is  much  of  thy  natural  disposition ; 
ut  I  pray  thee  be  oft  in  retirement  with  the 
Lord,  and  guard  against  encroaching  friend- 
ships. Keep  them  at  arms' -end ;  for  it  is  giv- 
ing away  our  power  —  ay,  and  self  too,  into 
the  possession  of  another;  and  that  which  might 
seem  engaging  in  the  beginning,  may  prove  a 
yoke  and  burden  too  hard  and  heavy  in  the  end. 
Wherefore  keep  dominion  over  thyself,  and  let 
thy  children,  good  meetings,  and  Friends,  be 
the  pleasure  of  thy  life. 

Fourthly :  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me  re- 
commend to  thy  care  my  dear  children ;  abun- 
dantly beloved  of  me,  as  the  Lord's  blessings, 
and  the  sweet  pledges  of  our  mutual  and  en- 
deared affection.  Above  all  things,  endeavor  to 
breed  them  up  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and  that 
holy,  plain  way  of  it  which  we  have  lived  in, 
that  the  world  in  no  part  of  it  get  into  my  fam- 
ily. I  had  rather  they  were  homely  than  finely 
bred  as  to  outward  behavior ;  yet  I  love  sweet- 
ness, mixed  with  gravity,  and  cheerfulness  tem- 
pered with  sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  l^ds 
into  this  true  civility,  teaching  men  and  women 
to  be  mild  and  courteous  in  their  behavior — ^an 
accomplishment  worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

Fifthly :  Next  breed  them  up  in  a  love  one  of 
another:  tell  them  it  is  the  charge  I  left  behind 
me ;  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  and 
blessing  of  God  upon  them ;  also  what  his  por- 
tion is,  who  hates,  or  calls  his  brother   fooL 
Sometimes  separate  them,  but  not  long;  and 
allow  them  to  send  and  give  each  other  small 
things  to  endear  one  another  with.     Once  more 
I  say,  tell  them  it  was  my  counsel  they  should 
be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to  another.     For 
their  learning  be  liberal.    Spare  no  cost ;  for  by 
such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is  saved ;  but  let 
it  be  useful  knowledge,  such   as   is  consistent 
with  truth  and  godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain 
conversation  or  idle  mind,  but  ingenuity  mixed 
with  industry  is  good  for  theT^ody  and  mind  too. 
I  recommend  the  useful  parts  of  mathematics, 
as  building  houses  or  ships,  measuring,  survey- 
ing, dialing,  navigation ;  but  agriculture  is  espe- 
cially in  my  eye :  let  my  children  be  husband- 
men and  housewives ;  it  is  industrious,  healthy, 
honest,  and  of  good  example ;  like  Abraham  and 
the  holy  ancients,  who   pleased  God,  and  ob- 
tained a  good  report.    This  leads  to  consider 
the  works  of  God  and  nature,  of  things  that  are 
good,  and  diverts  the  mind  from  being  taken 
up  with  the  vain  arts  and  inventions  of  a  luxu- 
rious world.     It  is  commendable  in  the  princes 
of  Germany  and  the  nobles  of  that  empire,  that 
they  have  all  their  children  instructed  in  some 
useful  occupation.     Rather  keep  an  ingenious 
person  in  the  house  to  teach  them  than  send 
them  to  schools,  too  many  evil  impressions  be- 
ing commonly  received  there.    Be  sure  to  ob- 
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serve  their  genius,  and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learn- 
ing :  let  them  not  dwell  too  long  on  one  thing : 
but  let  their  change  be  agreeable,  and  all  their 
diversions  have  some  little  bodily  labor  in  them. 
A^hen  grown  big,  have  most  care  for  them ;  for 
then  there  are  more  snares  both  within  and  with- 
out. When  marriageable,  see  that  they  have 
worthy  persons  in  their  eye,  of  good  life,  and 
good  fame  for  piety  and  understanding.  I  need 
no  wealth,  but  sufficiency;  and  be  sure  their 
love  be  dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  that  it  may 
be  happy  for  them.  I  choose  not  they  should 
be  married  to  earthly,  covetous  kindred  ;  and  of 
cities  and  towns  of  concourse  beware;  the  world 
is  apt  to  stick  close  to  those  who  have  lived  and 
got  wealth  there :  a  country  life  and  estate  I  like 
best  for  my  children.  I  prefer  a  decent  man- 
sion, of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  before 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  London,  or  such-like 
place,  in  a  way  of  trade.  In  fine,  my  dear,  en- 
deavor to  breed  them  dutiful  to  the  Lord,  and 
his  blessed  light,  truth,  and  grace  in  their  hearts, 
who  is  their  Creator,  and  his  fear  will  grow  up 
with  them.  Teach  a  child  (says  the  wise  man) 
the  way  thou  wilt  have  him  to  walk,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  forget  it.  Next,  obedience 
to  thee,  their  dear  mother;  and  that  not  for 
wrath,  but  for  conscience'  sake;  liberal  to  the 
poor,  pitiful  to  the  miserable,  humble  and  kind 
to  all ;  and  may  my  God  make  thee  a  blessing, 
and  give  thee  comfort  in  our  dear  children ;  and, 
in  age,  gather  thee  to  the  joy  and  blessedness 
of  the  just  (where  no  death  shall  separate  us) 
forever ! 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  that  are  the  gifts 
and  mercies  of  the  God  of  your  tender  father, 
hear  my  counsel,  and  lay  it  up  in  your  hearts ; 
love  it  more  than  treasure,  and  follow  it,  and 
you  shall  be  blessed  here,  and  happy  hereafter. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  your  Creator  in 
the  days  of  your  youth.  It  was  the  glory  of 
Israel,  in  the  second  of  Jeremiah:  and  how  did 
God  bless  Josiah,  because  he  feared  him  in  his 
youth !  and  so  he  did  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses. 
O,  my  dear  children,  remember  and  fear  and 
serve  him  who  made  you,  and  gave  you  to  me 
and  your  dear  mother ;  that  you  may  live  to  him 
and  glorify  him  in  your  generations ! 

To  do  this,  in  your  youthful  days  seek  after  the 
Lord,  that  you  may  find  him;  remembering  his 
great  love  in  creating  you;  that  you  are  not 
beasts,  plants,  or  stones,  but  that  he  has  kept 
you,  and  given  you  his  grace  within,  and  sub- 
stance without,  and  provided  plentifully  for  you. 
This  remember  in  your  youth,  that  you  may  be 
kept  from  the  evil  of  the  world ;  for  in  age  it  will 
be  harder  to  overcome  the  temptations  of  it. 

Wherefore,  my  dear  children,  eschew  the 
appearance  of  evil,  and  love  and  deave  to  that 
in  your  hearts  which  shows  you  evil  from  good, 
and  tells  you  when  you  do  amiss,  and  reprovep 
you  for  it.  It  is  the  light  of  Christ  that  ne  has 
given  you  for  your  ssuvation.  If  you  do  this, 
and  follow  my  counsel,  God  will  bless  you  in 
this  world,  and  give  yon  an  inheritance  in  that 
which  shall  never  have  an  end.  For  the  light 
of  Jesus  is  of  a  purifying  nature ;  it  seasons  those 
who  love  it  and  take  heed  to  it ;  and  never  leaves 
such,  till  it  has  brought  them  to  the  city  of  God, 


that  has  foundations.  Oh  that  ye  may  be  sea- 
soned with  the  gracious  nature  of  it !  hide  it  in 
your  hearts,  and  flee,  my  dear  children,  from 
all  youthful  lusts  ;  the  vain  sports,  pastimes,  and 
pleasures  of  the  world ;  redeeming  the  time,  be- 
cause the  days  are  evil ! — You  are  now  beginning 
to  live !  What  would  some  give  for  your  time  ! 
Oh,  I  could  have  lived  better,  were  I,  as  you,  in 
theflow^er  of  youth. — ^Therefore  love  and  fear  the 
Lord,  keep  close  to  meetings,  and  delight  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  God  of  your  father  and  mother, 
among  his  despised  people,  as  we  have  done  ; 
and  count  it  your  honour  to  be  members  of  that 
society,  and  heirs  to  that  living  fellowship  which 
is  enjoyed  among  them,  for  the  experience  of 
which  your  father's  soul  blesseth  the  Lord  for- 
ever. 

Next,  be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  a 
woman  whose  virtue  and  good  name  is  an 
honour  to  you ;  for  she  hath  been  exceeded  by 
none  in  her  time  for  her  plainness,  integrity,  in- 
dustry, humanity,  virtue,  and  good  understand- 
ing— qualities  not  usual  among  women  of  her 
worldly  condition  and  quality.  Therefore  honour 
and  obey  her,  my  dear  children,  as  your  mother, 
and  your  father's  love  and  delight;  nay,  love 
her  too,  for  she  loved  your  father  with  a  deep 
upright  love,  choosing  him  before  all  her  many 
suitors ;  and  though  she  be  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution and  noble  spirit,  yet  she  descended  to  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  care  for  you,  performing 
the  painfulest  acts  of  service  to  you  m  your  in- 
fancy, as  a  mother  and  a  nurse  too.  I  charge 
you,  before  the  Lord,  honour  and  obey,  love  and 
cherish  your  dear  mother. 

Next:  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  in- 
dustrious course  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sordid 
covetousness,  but  for  example  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and 
marry,  choose,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  your  mother,  if  hving,  or  of  guardians,  or  those 
that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  butthe  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a 
sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  such  as  you  can 
love  above  all  this  world,  and  that  may  make 
your  habitation  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  aflfectionate, 
patient,  and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  offspring.  Be 
sure  to  live  within  your  compass ;  borrow  not, 
neither  be  beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  your- 
selves by  kindness  to  others ;  for  that  exceeds 
the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true 
friend  expect  it.    Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further 
than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to  ^  make  a 
provision  for  your  children,  and  that  in  modera- 
tion, if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  charge  you 
to  help  the  poor  and  needy  ;  let  the  Lord  have 
a  voluntary  share  of  your  income  for  the  good 
of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others ;  for 
we  are  all  his  creatures ;  remembering  that  "he 
that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  in-coming,  and  your  out- 
goings may  be  better  regulated.  Love  not 
money  nor  the  world ;  use  them  only,  and  they 
will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love  them  you  sejve 
them,  which  will  debase  your  spirits  as  well  as 
offend  the  Lord. 
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Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  to 
help  them ;  it  may  be  your  case ;  and  as  you 
mete  to  others  God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ; 
of  few  words,  I  charge  you ;  but  always  perti- 
nent when  you  speak,  hearing  out  before  you 
attempt  to  answer,  but  then  speaking  as  if  you 
would  persuade,  not  impose. 

Affront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  that 
arc  done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be 
forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and 
when  you  are  fixed  be  true,  not  wavering  by  re- 
ports nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes 
not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger,  neither  speak  nor  act  in 
it;  for  like  drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a 
beast,  and  throws  people  into  desperate  incon- 
veniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise, 
their  praise  is  costly ;  designing  to  get  by  those 
they  bespeak,  they  are  the  worst  of  creatures ; 
they  lie  to  flatter,  flatter  to  cheat :  and,  which  is 
worse,  if  you  believe  them  you  cheat  yourselves 
most  dangerously.  But  the  virtuous,  though 
poor,  love,  cherish,  and  prefer.  Remember 
David,  who, asking  the  Lord,  "Who  shall  abide 
in  thy  tabernacle.^  who  shall  dwelk  upon  thy 
holy  hill  ?"  answers,  "He  that  walketfi  uprightly, 
worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  m 
his  heart ;  in  whose  eye  the  vile  person  is  contem- 
ned, but  hehonoureth  them  who  fear  the  Lord." 

Next,  my  childeren,  be  temperate  in  all  things ; 
in  your  diet,  for  that  is  physic  by  prevention  ;  it 
keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their 
generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  spirit- 
ual advantages  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your 
apparel ;  keep  out  the  lust  which  reigns  too 
much  over  some ;  let  your  virtues  be  your  orna- 
ment, remembering  life  is  more  than  food,  and 
the  body  than  raiment.  Let  your  furniture  be 
simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and 
luxury.  Read  my  "No  Cross  no  Crown." 
There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation 
with  the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and 
shun  all  wicked  men  as  you  hope  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God  and  the  comfort  of  your  father's  living 
and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil 
of  any — no,  not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of 
your  superiors,  as  magistrates,  guardians,  tutors, 
teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies ;  meddle  not  with  other 
folks'  piatters,  but  when  in  conscience  and  duty 
prest ;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  ill  manners, 
and  very  unseemly  to  wise  nien. 

In  your  families,  remember  Abraham,  Moses 
and  Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord  ;  and  do 
as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  tne  living  God  be 
encouraged  in  your  houses,  and  that  plainness, 
sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all  things  as  be- 
cometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise 
you,  my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours, 
if  God  should  give  you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and 
command  them  as  my  posterity,  that  they  love 
and  serve  the  Lord  Goa  with  an  upright  heart, 
that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likly  to  be  concerned 


in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  arid  my  parts 
of  East  Jersey,  especially  the  first,  I  do  chaise  you 
before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels,  that 
you  bQ  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God, 
loving  the  people,  and  hating  covetousness. 
Let  justice  have  its  impartial  course,  and  the  law 
free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect  no 
man  against  it;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law, 
but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives 
yourselves  you  would  have  the  people  live,  and 
then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the 
transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God 
sees  you :  therefore  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure 
you  see  with  you  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your 
own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurches,  cherish  no  in- 
formers for  gain  or  revenge ;  use  no  tricks ;  fly 
to  no  devices  to  support  or  cover  injustice  ;  but 
let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trust- 
ing in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and 
none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 

Oh !  the  Lord  is  a  strong  God,  and  he  can  do 
whatsoever  he  pleases;  and  though  men  con- 
sider it  not,  it  is  the  Lord  that  rules  and  over- 
rules in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  he  builds  up  and 
pulls  down.  I,  your  father,  am  the  man  that 
can  say,  "  He  that  trusts  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be 
confounded.  But  God,  in  due  time,  will  make 
his  enemies  be  at  peace  with  him." 

If  you  thus  behave  yourselves,  and  so  become 
a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well,  God,  my  God,  will  be  with  you 
in  wisdom  and  a  sound  mind,  and  make  you 
blessed  instruments  in  his  hand  for  the  set- 
tlement of  those  desolate  parts  of  the  world, 
which  my  soul  desires  above  all  worldly  honours 
and  riches,  both  for  you  that  go  and  you  that 
stay  ;  you  that  govern  and  you  that  are  governed ; 
that  in  the  end  you  may  be  gathered  with  me  to 
the  rest  of  God. 

Finally,  my  children,  leve  one  another  with  a 
true,  endeared  love,  and  your  dear  relations  on 
both  sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender  af- 
fection in  your  children  to  each  other,  often 
marr}'ing  within  themselves,  so  as  it  be  without 
the  bounds  forbidden  in  God's  laws,  that  so  they 
may  not,  like  the  forgetting,  unnatural  world, 
grow  out  of  kindred  and  as  cold  as  strangers ; 
but,  as  becomes  a  truly  natural  and  Christian 
stock,  you,  and  yours  after  you,  may  live  in  the 
pure  and  fervent  love  of  God  towards  one  an- 
other, as  becometh  brethren  in  the  spiritual  and 
natural  relation. 

So,  my  God,  that  hath  blessed  me  with  his 
abundant  mercies,  both  of  this  and  the  other 
and  better  life,  be  with  .you  all,  guicfe  you  by  his 
counsel,  bless  you,  and  bring  you  to  his  eternal 
glory !  that  you  may  shine,  my  dear  children,  in 
the  firmament  of  God*s  power  with  the  blessed 
spirits  of  the  just — that  celestial  family— praising 
and  admiring  him,  the  God  and  Father  of  it, 
forever.  For  there  is  no  God  hke  unto  him ;  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the 
God  of  the  Prophets,  the  Aposdes  and  Mart>'rs, 
of  Jesus,  in  whom  I  live  forever. 

So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly  beloved  wife 
and  children !  Yours  as  God  pleaseth,  in  that 
which  no  waters  can  quench,  no  time  forget,  nor 
distance  wear  away,  but  remains  forever. 

WiLUAM  Penn. 
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The  next  day,  leaving  his  family  in  tears, 
but  with  pious  hope,  and  accompanied  by 
several  friends,  he  hastened  down  to  Deal, 
where  the  ship  Welcome,  with  abt)ut  one 
hundred  adventurers  for  the  new  country  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  waiting  for  him. 

So  general  and  strong  among  mankind  is 
the  confidence  reposed  in  those  who  are  re- 
markable for  uprightness  of  life,  that,  no 
doubt,  every  passenger  on  board  the  Wel- 
come, thought  himself  perfectly  safe  with 
William  Penn,  and  counted  on  nothing  but 
a  voyage  as  charming  as  fine  health  and 
smooth  seas  and  pleasant  breezes  could  ren- 
der it.  But  the  Welcome  had  scarcely  got- 
ten to  sea  before  the  confluent  small-pox 
broke  out  among  the  passengers,  and  raged 
with  a  fury  that  presently  swept  no  fewer 
than  thirty  corpses  of  them  into  the  sea. 
Here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  William 
Penn  to  display  that  generous  sympathy  with 
the  unhappy,  for  which  he  was  always  so  re- 
markable. And  his  attention  to  these  poor 
sufferers  was  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  him  who 
came  to  wash  the  feet,  and  to  administer 
comfort  to  the  afflicted.  Day  and  night  he 
was  with  the  sick,  administering  medicines, 
supplying  proper  diet,  washing,  fumigating, 
and  sprinkling  with  vinegar  the  floors  of 
their  cabins;  and,  above  all,  chasing  from 
their  minds  the  gloom  of  melancholy  and 
despair,  and  lifting  their  thoughts  to  that 
parent  power  who  wounds  but  to  heal,  and 
accepts  the  tear  of  repentance  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

After  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  he  reached 
the  capes  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  continued 
his  course  up  the  same,  until  he  found  it 
narrowed  into  a  noble  river  about  two  miles 
wide,  To  have  been  sailing  up  this  great 
bay,  in  many  places  10  to  20  miles  wide, 
gradually  narrowing  itself  into  such  a  majes- 
tic river,  skirted  to  the  waters*  edge  with 
natural  meadows  or  marshes  of  vast  extent 
and  lustrous  verdure ;  and  back  of  these,  on 
either  side,  as  far  as  the  exploring  eye  could 
reach,  to  behold  nought  save  the  range  of 
huge  forests  stretching  out  into  an  immeas- 
urable expanse,  bounded  only  by  the  distant 
skies — to  a  mind,  like  Penn's,  ardently  de- 
vout, such  scenes  as  these  must  have  yielded 
indescribable  pleasure.  In  the  course  of 
two  days'  sail  up  this  great  bay,  and  at  the 
place  where  they  found  it  narrowed,  as 
aforesaid,  to  about  two  miles,  they  beheld 
with  great  joy,  on  a  vast  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  about  ninety  miles  from 
the  sea,  a  little  town,  since  called  Newcastle, 
and  some  small  villages,  as  Wilmington  and 
Christiana,  and  country  settlements,  belong- 


ing to  a  little  colony  of  Swedes  and  Dutch, 
who  had  settled  there  as  early  as  1727. 

The  next  day  he  requested  a  meeting  ot 
the  magistrates  and  people,  who  all  very 
promptly  assembled  themselves  in  the  court- 
house at  Newcastle,  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say.  He  told  them  that  he  supposed  they 
all  knew  that  the  country  belonged  to  the 
English;  but  he  begged  that  they  would 
not  suffer  this  to  give  them  any  uneasiness, 
for  that  having  purchased  it  from  his  own 
government,  he  could  very  honestly  assure 
them  that  he  was  not  come  to  diminish,  but 
greatly  to  increase,  if  possible,  their  enjoy- 
ments. He  said  he  placed  it  among  the 
highest  happinesses  of  his  life,  that  God  had 
called  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whose  divine 
doctrines  are  all  summed  up  in  that  blessed 
faith  which  even  the  poorest  and  most  illit- 
erate may  always  carry  with  them,  that  is, 
"perfect  love  out  of  a  pure  heart.'*  He 
declared  that,  under  the  guidance  of  this 
sweet  and  holy  light  and  love  within,  which 
God  offers  to  all,  he  wanted  nothing  of  them 
but  to  make  them  one  people,  and  equally 
happy  with  himself  and  his  followers.  That 
his  own  sorrowful  sufferings  from  the  cruel 
persecutions  of  his  own  countrymen,  had 
taught  him  most  deeply  to  abhor  all  perse- 
cution for  religion's  sake.  That  whatever, 
therefore,  their  country  or  their  religion, 
they  were  entirely  secure  from  persecution 
from  him:  that  even  if  he  should  find,  on 
better  acquaintance  with  them,  that  their 
religious  opinions  and  practices  were  not  so 
good  as  his,  he  hoped  that  so  far  from  hat- 
ing and  persecuting  them  on  that  account, 
he  should  feel  a  livelier  tenderness,  and  show 
them  greater  kindness,  as  being  the  only 
gospel  way,  and  therefore  the  only  right 
way,  to  bring  them  to  what  he  most  of  all 
wished — the  Truth.  He  concluded  with 
saying  that,  for  the  present,  all  he  expected 
of  them  was  to  *' yield  him  the  legal  posses- 
sion of  the  country. '  * 

This  was  cheerfully  assented  to  by  these 
people,  and  with  such  an  air  of  honest  simpli- 
city as  affected  him  exceedingly.  Hereupon 
he  begged  they  would  not  reflect  on  this  act 
with  any  kind  of  alarm ;  for  that  he  felt  a 
comfortable  hope  that  neither  himself,  nor 
those  who  came  after  him,  would  ever  abuse 
it.  As  a  proof  of  his  friendship  for  them,  he 
renewed  the  magistrates'  commissions;  en- 
treated that  they  would  strictly  do  their 
duty  to  discountenance  all  vicious  and  dis- 
orderly persons ;  and  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect the  peaceable  and  honest.  He  then 
pathetically  begged  them  to  remember  that 
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they  were  but  as  "exiles  in  a  strange  land, 
and  as  a  handful  of  little  children  in  a  wide 
wilderness  ;'*  that  the  eyes  of  God  were  upon 
them,  marking  their  conduct  whether  it  was 
towards  his  glory,  by  their  cheerful  and 
honest  industry,  to  make  the  **  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  garden  of  God,"  or  by  their 
idle  and  vicious  courses  to  cover  it  with  the 
weeds  of  poverty,  and  thefts,  and  murders, 
and  wretchednees.  He  begged  them  often 
to  think  of  the  precious  **  parable  of  the 
talents,**  and  of  the  great  duties  now  de- 
volved upon  them,  as — 

1st.  How  much  thev  owed  to  God,  who  had 
called  them  to  the  honors  of  so  high  a  trust. 

2d.  How  much  they  owed  to  a  young  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  the  first  setders. 

3d.  How  much  they  owed  to  the  natives,  the 
poor  heathens,  whom,  by  a  blessed  example  of 
justice  and  mercy,  they  might  draw  to  Christ. 

4th.  How  much  they  owed  to  their  own  poor 
children,  even  the  comforts  of  a  fair  estate;  the 
blessings  of  a  pious  education  ;  the  sweets  of  a 
good  name,  and,  in  short,  all  that  could  render 
time  and  eternity  happy. 

These  truths,  unspeakably  interesting  in 
themselves,  were  rendered  much  more  so  by 
the  very  earnest  and  affectionate  manner 
with  which  he  delivered  them.  In  short, 
they  made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  these  poor,  honest-hearted  people,  that 
they  could  not  rest  until  they  had  selected 
one  of  their  nation,  a  Lacy  Cocke,  to  wait 
on  him  with  their  thanks,  and  to  assure  him 
how  heartily  they  esteemed  him,  and  that 
they  should  forever  look  on  this  as  *'  one  of 
the  best  days  they  had  ever  seen.*' 

Having  next  morning  taken  leave  of  these 
people,  who,  in  a  body,  followed  him  as  a 
father  to  the  shore;  he  went  on  board,  and 
gave  command  to  weigh  anchor  and  pro- 
ceed to  finish  the  great  object  of  his  voyage. 
As  he  sailed  along  up  the  mighty  flood, 
which  he  did  that  day,  about  forty  miles,  his 
eyes  were  constantly  gazing  on  the  western 
banks,  the  destined  seat  of  his  province,  and 
which  for  beauty  and  grandeur  of  appear- 
ance, fully  answered  all  the  fair  accounts 
which  had  been  told  of  it  by  his  friends  of 
East  Jersey.  But  although  his  eyes,  strain- 
ing with  curiosity,  were  deeply  riveted  on 
those  lovely  shores,  yet  his  thoughts  were 
not  there ;  they  were  busy  with  the  future 
and  the  past,  with  keen  emotions  of  alter- 
nate joy  and  sorrow. 

To  a  heart  humble  and  benevolent,  like 
his,  ever  ready  to  adore  God  for  every  bless- 
ing conferred  upon  himself,  and  for  every 
opportunity  afforded  of  doing  good  to  oth- 
ers, what  a  day  of  enjoyment  must  this  have 
been  !     O  William  Penn !  how  far  superior 


thy  pleasures  of  this  single  day,  to  all  that 

Caesar  o^  Napoleon,  with  their  restless  pride 

and  tormenting  ambition,  ever  tasted  ! 

Que  self -approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs. 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  louds  huzzas. 

After  sailing  about  forty  miles  before  the 
mid-summer*s  smoky  breeze,  there  opened, 
on  the  larboard,   a  beautiful  little   river, 
whose  silver  waves  serpentining  from  the 
northwest,    joined     the    parent    Delaware 
through  a  mouth  almost  hid  amidst  the  lux- 
uriant grass,    hence  by  the   Dutch  called 
Schuylkill,  though  the   Indian  name  was 
Manajung.     Having  passed  this,  and  also  a 
long  grassy  point,  he  beheld  the  great  river 
gently  winding  to  the  left,  and  then  as  grad- 
ually turning  out  to  the  right  again,  thus,  in 
the  shape  of  a  magnificent  half-moon,  rolling 
along  its  mighty  flood,  with  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle island  lying  out  to  the  right,  and  on  the 
left  an  extended  level  of  handsome  elevation, 
and  shaded  with  massive  oaks — and  a  little 
farther  up,    two  Indian  villages  near  th6 
water.     A  site  combining  so  much  natural 
grandeur    and    convenience,  could  hardly 
escape  the  discerning  eye  of  William  Penn, 
who  was  at  once  so  struck  with  it  that  he 
ordered  the  anchors  to  be  cast,  which  was 
instantly  done,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Indian 
towns :  and  this  he  did  the  more  readily,  as 
it  was  now  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  flood- 
tide  almost  spent.  Of  these  two  little  Indian 
towns,  the  first  one  was  named  Coaquanoc, 
standing  on  the  upper  part  of  what  was  old 
Philadelphia;  and  the  other  stood  a  little 
higher  up,  about  Kensington — this  last  was 
called  Shackamaxon  by  the  Indians.     They 
both  stood  near  the  water ;  the  Indian  name 
of  the  Delaware  was  Powtaxat.     As  soon  as 
the  ship  was  anchored,  the  boat  with  an  in- 
terpreter was  sent  on  shore  to  inform  the 
Indians  that   the  sachem  or  chief  of  the 
whites  wish  to  have  a  ''grand  talk  with  his 
red  brothers  the  next  day,  when  the  sun  was 
at  the  half-way  house  in  the  sky.'*    As  soon 
as  the  natives  saw  the  boat  put  off  from  the 
ship,  they  came  down  from  both  villages, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  meet  them ; 
and  although  from  a  total  ignorance  of  each 
other's  language,  there  was  no  conversation 
between  them  except  a  little  by  signs,  or  a 
word  or  two  through  the  interpreter,  yet  the 
interview  was  highly  interesting,  each  party 
marking  the  color,  features,  and  dress  of  the 
other  with  all  the  pleasure  of  surprise. 

On  the  return  of  the  boat,  the  interpreter 
reported  to  William  Penn  .that  the  Indian 
chiefs,  on  hearing  that  he  wished  to  have  a 
grand  talk  with  them,  replied  in  their  lan- 
guage, "Well,  very  well.**      They  added, 
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also,  that  they  had  been  told  by  their  friends 
*'the  Raritans/'  an  Indian  tribe  then  living 
below  Burlington  and  Mount  Holly,  that 
"this  sachem  of  the  whites  was  a  good  man, 
and  that  his  white  children  which  he  had 
sent  into  their  country  in  big  canoes,  had 
never  done  them  any  harm."  The  inter- 
preter also  informed  William  Penn  that  the 
Indian  chiefs  had  said  that  they  would  send 
their  young  men  to  their  towns,  and  let  all 
their  friends  know,  so  that  there  might  be  a 
good  many  at  the  talk. 

As  to  William  Penn,  he  did  not  set  foot 
on  shore  that  night,  but  rather  spent  it  in 
fervent  prayer  that  God  would,  in  his  great 
mercy,  now  realize  all  those  bright  visions 
of  love  and  happiness  between  the  red  and 
white  people,  which  he  had  so  often  and 
with  such  pleasure  dwelt  upon.  Indeed  it 
was  a  most  serious  night  to  William  Penn. 
He  felt  how  much  was  at  stake.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  himself  had  always  most  con- 
fidently maintained  that  **the  grace  of 
God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  appears  to 
all  men,''  that  is,  that  the  moral  sense  is  uni- 
versal, and  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  conciliate 
the  affections  even  of  heathens  to  strangers 
visiting  them,  providing  these  strangers  in 
all  their  dealings,  would  be  most  scrupu- 
lously honest  and  kind  to  them:  on  the 
other  hand  the  British  king  and  ministry 
had  equally  ridiculed  these  opinions  of  his 
as  utjjerly  visionary,  and  had  left  him  with 
a  handfiil  of  his  despised  followers  to  make 
the  rash  and  ruinous  experiment.  The 
awful  hour  for  that  experiment  is  at  hand, 
and  in  short  time  it  is  to  be  decided  for  him 
whether  men  are  creatures  capable  of  moral 
and  religious  control  or  not;  or  in  other 
words,  whether  when  Christians  have  a 
mind  to  settle  newly  discovered  lands,  they 
must,  as  heretofore,  use  all  manner  of  villain- 
ous frauds  and  violence,  killing  the  inhabi- 
tants by  fire-arms  and  gin ;  or  whether,  by 
going  among  them  with  the  blessed  spirit 
of  love  in  their  hearts,  smiles  in  their 
faces,  and  justice  and  kindness  •  in  their 
actions,  they  may  not  change  these  poor 
heathens  into  friends,  and  in  this  honorable 
way  attain  all  the  blessings  of  safety  and 
pleasant  society  in  countries  rich  and  new. 


■♦- 


I  KNOW  of  no  religion  that  destroys  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  which  rightly  under- 
stood, are  great  indications  of  true  men,  if 
not  of  good  Christians. —  Wm,  Penn. 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  persecute  any 
man  in  this  world  about  anything  that  be- 
longs to  the  next." — Wm.  Penn, 


WILLIAM  PENN.— No.  II. 


THE   MISSIONARY   AND   THE   PRISONER. 


BY  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

HIS  tribulations  began  with  his  arrest  for 
attending  a  Quaker  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  and  his  consequent  imprison- 
ment ;  for  when  the  Mayor,  observing  that 
he  was  not  dressed  like  the  Quakers,  and 
probably  recognizing  in  him  the  son  of 
the  Lord  of  Shangarry  Castle,  offered  to 
release  him  on  bail,  he  decidedly  rejected 
the  proposal,  and  preferred  to  share  impris- 
onment with  his  brethren.  From  prison 
he  wrote  a  letter  **  to  the  E^l  of  Orrery,  Lord 
President  of  Munster,'*  containing  these 
memorable  words : 

I  presume,  my  Lord,  the  acquaintance  you 
have  had  with  other  countries  must  needs  have 
furnished  you  with  this  infallible  observation, 
that  diversities  of  faith  and  worship  contribute 
not  to  the  disturbance  of  any  place,  where 
moral  uniformity  is  barely  requisite  to  preserve 
the  peace.  It  is  not  long  since  you  were  a  good 
solicitor  for  the  liberty  I  now  crave,  and  con- 
cluded no  way  so  effectual  to  improve  or  advan- 
tage this  country  as  to  dispense  with  fi-eedom  in 
things  relating  to  conscience. 

We  have  here  the  germ  of  a  noble  prin- 
ciple, universal  toleratiauj  the  beginning  of 
that  long  geries  of  efforts,  which  after 
years  of  arduous  conflict  and  suffer- 
ing were  crowned  with  success.  His  re- 
quest, so  far  as  related  to  himself,  was 
granted  by  the  Earl,  who  ordered  his  im- 
mediate release. 

The  report  that  Penn  had  become  a 
"Quaker**  having  been  conveyed  to  his 
father  by  the  Earl  himself,  he  was  ordered 
to  return  home  immediately;  but  his  father 
observing  that  he  was  attired  as  usual,  with 
his  rapier  at  his  side,  was  inclined  to  doubt 
his  conversion,  until  he  witnessed  increased 
seriousness  and  religious  fervor  in  his  de- 
portment, and  a  refusal  to  bare  his  head  as 
a  mark  of  reverence  to  his  superiors.  The 
scene  which  ensued  was  deeply  pain  fill  to 
both  parties,  for  the  son  avowed  his  relig- 
ious principles  and  respectfully  declined  to 
renounce  them,  as  he  conceived  that  his 
duty  to  God  was  paramount  to  all  other 
obligations;  the  Admiral,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  set  his  heart  on  advancing  his 
son  to  a  high  station  of  wealth  and  honor, 
could  not  endure  to  see  him  forego  the  daz- 
zling prize  that  appeared  to  be  within  his 
reach. 

In  vain  did  he  reason,  entreat,  yea  im- 
plore his  only  son   to    desist   from  what 
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seemed  to  him  sheer  madness :  eVen  his  re- 
quest that  his  son  should  at  least  conform 
so  far  to  his  wishes  as  to  take  off  his  hat  in 
the  presence  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  himself,  was  after  a  season  of 
fasting  and  prayer  for  Divine  aid  not  com- 
plied with,  because  he  considered  the  un- 
covering of  the  head  an  act  of  reverence  or 
of  worship  due  to  God  alone.  The  Ad- 
miral could  restrain  his  anger  no  longer. 
Having  exhausted  every  expedient,  and 
seeing  his  hopes  for  his  son  all  frustrated, 
he  at  length  indignantly  expelled  him  from 
his  house.  Great  indeed  was  the  change  a 
few  months  had  wrought !  From  the  con- 
spicuous and  favored  guest,  strikingly  hand- 
some in  his  person,  poHshed  and  even 
courtly  in  his  manners,  distinguished  for 
the  sprightliness  of  his  wit  and  the  depth  of 
his  erudition,  admired  for  the  prowess  dis- 
played in  his  first  and  only  martial  engage- 
ment, on  the  high  road  to  worldly  honor  ; 
the  Admiral's  son  becomes  a  member  of  a 
despised  and  persecuted  sect,  the  subject  of 
sarcastic  remarks  among  those  who  had  but 
lately  felt  themselves  honored  by  his  com- 
panionship, a  refugee  from  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  the  house  of  his  father,  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  and,  without  a 
trade  or  profession  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
dependent  upon  the  hospitality  of  his 
friends. 

In  this  extremity,  one  heart  still  remains 
faithful  to  him.  She  who  had  cherished  him 
in  the  weakness  of  his  infancy,  now  clings 
to  him  in  the  season  of  his  adversity ;  thus 
manifesting  the  constancy  and  disinterested- 
ness of  a  mother's  love,  the  strongest,  if  not 
the  brightest  link  in  the  chain  of  human 
affections.  It  was  the  greatest  among  all 
the  crosses  and  trials  that  William  was  called 
upon  to  bear  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that 
he  was  cut  off  from  kindly  intercourse  with 
a  parent  whom  he  tenderly  loved;  for  al- 
though his  father,  softened  perhaps  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  so  far  relented  as  to 
allow  him  to  obtain  subsistence  at  home,  he 
gave  him  no  open  countenance. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he 
felt  himself  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel ;  and  from  those  of  his  discourses 
which  were  taken  down  by  a  stenographer, 
and  are  still  extant,  we  may  conclude  that 
his  matter  was  rich  in  instruction,  and  pure 
and  forcible  in  diction.  His  first  publica- 
tion, issued  in  1668,  the  first  year  of  his 
ministry,  bears  the  title,  ''Truth  Exalted," 
being  a  call  to  the  professors  of  religion  of 
every  name  to  cease  from  a  dependence  upon 
outward  observances  or  confessions  of  faith, 


and  to  seek  for  salvation  where  alone  it  may 
be  'known,  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
written  in  the  heart.  An  attempted  and  in- 
terrupted public  religious  disputation  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  "  The  Sandy  Founda- 
tion Shaken,"  a  doctrinal  tract,  which  gave 
so  much  offense  to  the  clergy  as  to  cause 
Penn's  rigorous  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
After  having  been  some  time  in  prison, 
he  was  informed  that  *'  the  bishop  was  re- 
solved he  should  either  publicly  recant,  or 
die  a  prisoner.  * '     He  answered : 

All  is  well;  I  wish  they  had  told  me  so 
before,  since  the  expecting  of  a  release  put 
a  stop  to  some  business.  Tell  my  father  that 
my  prison  shall  be  my  grave,  before  I  will 
budge  a  jot;  for  I  owe  my  conscience  to  no 
mortal  man.  I  have  no  need  to  fear.  God 
will  make  amends  for  all.  I  can  wesuy  out. 
their  malice  and  peevishness,  and  in  me 
shall  they  all  behold  a 'resolution  above  fear; 
conscience  above  cruelty;  and  a  baffle  put 
to  all  their  designs  by  the  spirit  of  patience, 
the  companion  of  all  the  tnbulated  flock  oif 
the  blessed  Jesus,  who  is  the  author  and  fin- 
isher of  the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  yea, 
death  and  hell  too.  Neither  great  nor  good 
things  are  ever  attained  without  loss  and  hard- 
ships. He  that  would  reap  and  not  labor,  must 
faint  with  the  wind  and  perish  in  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

Prevented  from  going  abroad  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  religious  duties,  he  converted 
his'prison  cell,  like  St.  Paul  before  him,  into  a 
spiritual  luminary,  by  writing  his  priiyripal 
and  most  popular  theological  work,  ''No 
Cross,  No  Crown,"  a  discourse  showing  the 
**  Nature  and  Discipline  of  the  Holy  Cross  of 
Christ. ' '  This  treatise,  which  is  not  contro- 
versial but  practical,  intended  to  show  the 
nature  of  true  religion  in  its  effects  upon  the 
life  and  conversation  of  men,  shows  great 
research  and  erudition.  In  it  he  proves  that 
whoever  will  not  bear  the  cross  is  neither 
fit  for  nor  worthy  of  the  crown.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  book  he  shows  how  that 
Christianity,  in  its  departure  from  the  purity 
of  genuine  evangelical  iife,  fell  into  all  kinds 
of  sin,  and  now  permits  the  worldly  powers 
of  pride,  lust,  money  and  ambition  to  do- 
mineer over  itself,  and  yet,  with  all,  depends 
upon  outward  ceremonies.  In  the  second 
part,  he  proves  and  illustrates  many  of  his 
positions  by  the  sayings  of  eminent,  wise 
and  good  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  com- 
municated to  Penn  himself  is  from  Count 
Oxenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  statesmen  of  his  age. 

I  have  seen  much,  and  enjoyed  much  of  this 
world,  but  I  never  knew  how  to  live  till  now.  I 
thank  my    good  God,  that  he  has  given  me 
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time  to  know  him  and  to  know  myself.  All  the 
comfort  I  have,  and  all  the  comfort  I  take,  and 
which  is  more  than  the  whole  world  can  give, 
is  feeling  the  good  spirit  of  God  in  my  heart, 
and  reading  in  this  good  book  (holding  up  the 
Bible)  that  came  from  it. 

Addressing  himself  to  Whitlock,  ambas- 
sador to  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden  : 

You  are  now  in  the  prime  of  your  age  and 
vigor,  and  in  great  favor  and  business ;  but  this 
wul  all  leave  you,  and  you  will  one  day  better 
understand  and  relish  what  I  say  to  you,  and 
then  you  will  find  there  is  more  wisdom,  truth, 
comfort  and  pleasure  in  retiring  and  turning 
your  heart  from  the  world  to  the  good  spirit  of 
God,  and  in  reading  the  Bible,  than  in  all  the 
courts  and  favors  of  princes. 

To  Lord  Arlington,  Secretary  of  State, 
he  wrote  a  letter  showing  the  illegality  of 
his  imprisonment  without  trial  or  convic- 
tion, and  the  impolicy  of  persecuting  peo- 
ple on  account  of  their  opinions,  in  which 
he  says : 

What  if  I  differ  from  some  religious  appre- 
hensions? Am  I  therefore  incompatible  with 
human  societies  } 

Shall  it  not  be  remembered  with  what  success 
kingdoms  and  conmionwealths  have  lived  under 
the  balance  of  divers  parties  ?  .  .  .  I  know  not 
any  unfit  for  political  society,  but  those  who 
maintain  principles  subversive  of  industry,  fi- 
delity, justice,  and  obedience;  but  to  conceit 
that  men  must  form  their  faith  of  things  proper 
to  another  world  according  to  the  prescriptions 
of  other  mortal  men  of  this,  is  bodi  ridiculous 
and  dangerous.  .  .  .  The  understanding  can 
never  be  convinced  by  other  arguments  than 
what  are  adequate  to  its  own  nature.  Force 
may  make  hypocrites,  but  it  can  make  no  con- 
verts. ...  I  make  no  apology  for  my  letter,  as 
a  trouble, — the  usual  style  of  suppliants ;  because 
I  think  the  honor  that  will  accrue  to  thee  by  be- 
ing just,  and  releasing  the  oppressed,  exceeds 
the  advantage  that  can  succeed  to  me. 

This  letter,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  noble 
candor  in  strong  contrast  with  the  base 
cringing  then  so  prevalent  in  England,  was 
without  effect,  and  Penn  remained  in  prison 
until  he  had  written,  by  way  of  apology  and 
explanation  to  the  **  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,"  a  tract  entitled  "Innocency  with 
Her  Open  Face." 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  notice 
that  Penn's  demand  for  freedom  of  worship 
antedates  his  imprisonment.  In  a  fragment 
of  his  autobiography  he  says : 

The  first  time  I  went  to  court,  after  I  had  em- 
braced the  communion  I  am  of,  was  in  '68.  The 
business  that  engaged  me  was  die  suffering  con- 
dition of  my  Friends  in  several  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  the  cause  of  it  tenderness  of  con- 
science, no  evil  fact.  .  .  .  The  person  went  to 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  an  applica- 
tion at  that  time  did  not  answer  our  expectation, 


tho'  in  his  inclination  he  favored  liberty  of  con- 
science. .  .  .  The  second  time  I  went  to  court 
was  the  same  summer,  and  upon  the  same 
errand.  We  addressed  ourselves  to  Sir  Henry 
Berwick,  then  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  our 
business  had  no  better  success  than  before.  I 
was  much  toucht  with  the  sense  of  our  Friends' 
many  and  great  hardships,  and  the  more  for 
that  they  were  inflicted  in  a  Protestant  country, 
and  came  from  Protestant  lands,  and  could  not 
but  think  the  severities  they  lay  under,  for  mere 
conscience  to  God,  must  necessarily  bring  the 
Yery  Protestant  religion,  under  scandal  abroad. 

Being  Protestants  in  all  those  points  wherein 
the  very  Church  of  England  might  claim  that 
tide,  and  whose  main  point  was  a  strict  and  holy 
life,  this  made  it  seem  reasonable  and  reouisite 
to  me  to  make  their  sufferings  and  them  better 
known  to  those  in  authority ;  charitably  hoping 
that  if  they  would  give  themselves  the  leisure  to 
be  truly  informed  of  both,  they  would  afford 
them  better  quarter  in  their  own  country,  than 
stocks,  whips,  gaols,  dungeons,  fines,  sequestra- 
tions, and  banishment,  for  their  peaceable  dis- 
sent in  matters  relative  to  faith  and  worship; 
and  accordingly  I  had  framed  a  scheme  to  my- 
self for  that  purpose.  But  it  so  fell  out,  that 
towards  the  close  of  that  year,  I  was  made  in- 
capable of  prosecuting  the  resolution  I  had 
taken,  and  the  plan  I  had  laid  of  this  affair,  by 
a  close  and  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  .  . 

As  I  saw  very  few,  so  I  saw  them  but  seldom, 
except  my  own  father  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet^  the 
present  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  one  came 
as  my  relation,  the  other  at  the  King's  com- 
mand, to  endeavor  my  change  of  judgen^ent. 
But  as  I  told  him,  and  he  told  the  King,  that 
the  Tower  was  the  worst  argument  in  the  world 
to  convince  me ;  for  whoever  was  in  the  wrong, 
those  who  used  force  for  religion  never  could  be 
in  the  right.  So  neither  me  Doctor's  argu- 
ments, nor  his  moving  and  interesting  motives 
of  the  King's  favor  and  preferment  at  all  pre- 
vailed. 

No  doubt  his  father's  influence  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.,  and  the 
latter's  intercession  with  his  brother,  the 
King,  finally  prevailed,  and  Penn  was  set 
at  liberty  after  an  imprisonment  of  almost 
nine  months.  This  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  continued  favor 
after  he  became  King,  produced  in  the 
mind  of  Penn  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  and 
a  strong  personal  attachment  which  lasted 
through  life,  and  subjected  him  to  ground- 
less suspicion  and  persecution,  after  the  fall 
of  his  royal  patron. 

Wm.  Penn  no  doubt  regarded  his  impris- 
onment as  a  great  misfortune,  especially  as 
it  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  scheme 
of  which  he  speaks  above ;  and  yet,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history,  it  was  to  him 
and  to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings.    Battling  for  universal  toleration  in 
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the  then  state  of  England  would  have  been 
truly  "love's  labor  lost/'  and  Penn  and 
his  "Friends'"'  tolerated  in  England  would 
have  involved  the  non-existence  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  all  the  good  influences  that 
emanated  from  fair  dealing  with  the  natives, 
and  free  institutions  such  as  till  then  no- 
where existed. 

Within  six  weeks  after  his  release  from 
the  Tower,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  by  his 
father — whose  asperity  toward  him  had  be- 
gun to  abate,  although  he  would  not  yet 
condescend  to  an  open  reconciliation — to 
execute  a  commission  for  him.  Here  find- 
ing his  brethren  of  the  faith  "under  too 
general  persecution,  and  those  of  the  city 
of  Cork  almost  all  in  prison,"  he  "ad- 
journed all  private  affairs  to  his  return  from 
Dublin^,  whither  in  a  few  days  he  went 
post,"  and  where  he  secured  the  release  of 
those  imprisoned.  Having  completed  his 
business  in  Ireland,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1670,  when  a  reconciliation  with  his 
father  took  place,  which  was  both  to  him- 
self and  his  mother  a  source  of  untold 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  In  this  year  he  was 
again  imprisoned,  but  his  trial,  which  is  a 
rare  curiosity  in  the  annals  of  English  juris- 
prudence, and  which  we  omit  here  only  for 
waijt  of  room,  afforded  him  an  extraordinary 
opportunity,  grandly  improved,  of  pleading 
for  English  liberty.  It  afforded  the  jury 
also  a  chance  of  showing  that  there  were 
still  true  Englishmen  who  dared  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  not  wanted  by  venal  and  unjust 
judges.  The  result  of  the  trial  is  seen  in 
the  following  letter  of  William  Penn  to  his 
father : 

Newgatb,  6th  of  7th  mo.,  1670. 

Dear  Father: — I  desire  thee  not  to  be 
troubled  at  my  present  confinement,  I  could  scarce 
suffer  on  a  better  account,  nor  by  a  worse  hand, 
and  the  will  of  God  be  done.  It  is  more 
grievous  and  uneasy  to  me  that  thou  shouldst 
be  so  heavily  exercised,  (alluding  to  his  father's 
sickness)  God  Almighty  knows,  than  any  living 
worldly  concernment.  I  am  clear  by  the  jury, 
and  they  in  my  place — they  are  resolved  to  lie 
until  they  get  out  by  law ;  and  they,  every  six 
hours,  demand  their  freedom  by  advice  of 
counsel. 

Notwithstanding  Penn 's  protest,  his  father, 
whose  life  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  paid 
his  fine  and  hastened  his  release.  His  heart 
yearned  toward  his  son,  and  as  the  mists  of 
time  began  to  roll  away  and  the  light  of 
eternity  to  dawn  upon  his  mind,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  in  renouncing 
the  honors  of  the  world,  and  assuming  the 
Cross,  William  had  chosen  "that  better  part 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  him." 


Sensible  that  while  persecuting  laws  re- 
mained in  force,  his  son  would  be  exposed 
to  many  sufferings,  he  sent  one  of  his 
friends  to  the  Duke  of  York  with  his  dying 
request  that  he  would  endeavor  to  protect 
him,  and  use  his  influence  with  the  King  on 
his  behalf.  Both  the  King  and  Duke  prom- 
ised to  comply  with  his  request.  What  a 
noble  character  and  how  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truths  of  a  saving  faith  his  father 
had  become  in  these  later  years,  was  evident 
from  his  dying  words  of  which  we  quote : 

Three  things  I  commend  to  you :  First, — ^Let 
nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your 
conscience;  so  you  will  keep  peace  at  home, 
which  will  be  a  feast  to  you  in  the  day  of  trou- 
ble. Secondly. — Whatever  you  design  to  do,  lay 
it  justiy  and  time  it  seasonably,  for  that  gives 
security  and  dispatch.  Lastly. — Be  not  troubled 
at  disappointments,  for  if  they  may  be  recovered, 
do  it;  if  they  cannot,  trouble  is  vain.  If  you 
could  not  have  helped  it,  be  content ;  there  is 
often  peace  and  profit  in  submitting  to  Provi- 
dence, for  afflictions  make  wise. 

The  next  two  years,  during  which  he  vis- 
ited Holland  and  Germany,  were  devoted 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  to  the 
composition  of  several  minor  works;  the 
latter  was  his  employment  when  imprisoned, 
which  happened  repeatedly  for  preaching 
on  the  street,  and  in  private  houses. 

After  his  return  from  his  first  missionary 
tour  on  the  Continent,  Penn,  then  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  entered  into  the  married 
state  with  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  (daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Springett,)  who  was  not 
only  beautiful  in  person,  but  was  esteemed 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit  and  great 
sweetness  of  temper.  Penn  considered  it  a 
"a  match  of  Providence's  making,"  and 
says  she  loved  him  with  a  deep  and  upright 
love,  choosing  hira  before  all  her  many 
suitors. 

In  1672  Charles  II.  isssued  a  "declaration 
of  indulgence,"  by  which  the  penal  laws 
against  non-conformists  were  suspended; 
and  Penn  being  now  settled  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  with  a  wife  for  whom  he 
always  cherished  the  most  tender  affection, 
and  in  possession  of  an  ample  estate,  was 
free  to  pursue  his  long-cherished  labor  of 
love  in  the  gospel  ministry. 


Shifts. — Do  not  accuse  others  to  excuse 
thyself;  for  that  is  neither  generous  nor  just. 
But  let  sincerity  and  ingenuousness  be  thy 
refuge,  rather  than  craft  and  falsehood :  for 
cunning  bqrders  very  near  upon  knavery. 
Wisdom  never  uses  or  wants  it.  Cunning  to 
the  wise  is  as  an  ape  to  a  man. —  Wm.  Penn. 
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¥E  propose,  under  the  above  caption,  to 
answer  the  oft-repeated  question  :  *'  In 
teaching  reading,  should  the  teacher  read 
^rst  /' '  in  the  outset  we  answer.  No :  un- 
qualifiedly and  emphatically.  No.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  **  good  oral  reading 
consists  in  the  correct  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  another  as  they  are 
represented  to  the  eye  on  the  printed  or 
written  page."  It  is  not  simply  "  the  nam- 
ing of  words  in  a  given  order,  calling  them 
readily,  and  giving  them  their  proper  pro- 
nunciation." Neither  does  it  consist  in 
calling  these  words  just  as  another  has  called 
them — it  is  not  imitation.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  2xv^  feelings. 

This  being  true,  it  must  follow  that  the 
first  step  in  reading  is  to  master  the  thought. 
The  thought  must  be  comprehended  before 
it  can  be  expressed.  Just  here  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  teaching  of  reading  5 
children  are  allowed  to  read  (?) — to  attempt 
to  express  thought,  before  they  have  any 
thought  to  express — ^before  they  have  either 
mastered  the  words  or  comprehended  the 
ideas.  True,  children  may  be  taught  to 
call  words  correctly;  they  may  be  taught  to 
imitate  the  tones  and  gestures  of  the  teacher ; 
but  this  does  not  answer  our  definition  of 
reading. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  children  to  sing  a 
given  song,  or  a  limited  number  of  songs, 
the  quickest  process  is  to  do  it  by  rote — ^to 
sing  and  have  the  children  sing.  But  when 
you  have  taught  a  song  in  this  manner,  you 
have  given  the  children  nothing  that  will 
enable  them  to  sing  a  new  piece  until  they 
have  heard  it  sung  by  some  one  else.  They 
have  not  been  helped  in  the  least  to  become 
independent  singers — to  read  music  for 
themselves.  It  is  a  slow  process,  certainly, 
to  teach  songs  by  first  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  music — by  teaching  children  to  make 
sounds  that  are  indicated  by  the  notes ;  and 
yet  by  this  method  every  song  that  is  learned 
makes  it  easier  to  sing  the  next  without 
help,  and  the  process  followed  out  makes 
independent  readers  of  music. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  music  are,  not  unfrequently, 
people  who  cannot  sing.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  poor  singers, 
not  being  able  to  teach  by  rote,  compel  the 
children  to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  thus 
they  become  independent  singers;  while 
teachers  who  sing  well  themselves  fre- 
quently secure  the  poorest  results,  for  the 
reason  that  their  voice  always  directs  the 


singing,  and  the  children  become  accus- 
tomed to  follow  a  leader.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  The 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  teach  a  limited 
number  of  pieces  is  for  the  teacher  to  read 
and  have  the  children  imitate,  lead  and 
have  the  children  follow ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  poorest  and  slowest  processes  by  which 
to  make  independent  readers. 

Just  as  a  parrot  may  be  taught  to  speak 
certain  words  without  at  all  comprehending 
their  meaning,  so  children  may  be  taught 
to  imitate  the  reading  of  the  teacher  without 
at  all  comprehending  what  they  express; 
but  this  is  not  reading.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  read  by  requiring  them  (i)  to 
master  the  words  as  to  their  pronunciation 
and  meanings;  (2)  to  comprehend  the 
thoughts  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph ;  (3) 
to  express  these  thoughts.  The  ability  to 
take  the  third  step  always  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  two  have  been 
taken.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a 
child  fails  to  read  a  piece  correctly,  he  fails 
because  he  does  not  fully  comprehend  the 
thought ;  and  the  best  way  to  help  him  is 
not  to  read  it  for  him  and  have  him  imitate, 
but  to  remedy  the  difficulty — to  help  him 
understand  what  he  is  reading. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  teacher  should 
never  read  for  his  pupils — that  he  should 
never  give  them  an  example — ^we  know  that 
this  is  often  necessary ;  but  we  do  mean  to 
say  that  the  rule  should  be  that  the  children 
should  be  made  to  read  correctly,  by  making 
them  comprehend  what  they  are  to  read — 
that  the  teacher's  voice  should  be  the  last 
resort,  and  not  thefrst. 

Indiana  School  youmal. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Word  Analysis. — i.  Name  and  define  ten  Latin 
roots.  2,  Give  one  word  from  each  of  the  roots 
given  in  the  above.  3.  Name  and  define  ten  Greek 
roots.  4.  Give  two  words  from  each  of  the  roots 
given  in  the  above.  5.  Give  the  difference  between 
tame  and  gentle,  invent  and  discover,  genuine  and 
authentic,  felicitate  and  congratulate,  a  picture  and  a 
painting.  6.  Give  a  synonym  of  ability,  silence, 
truth,  modest,  education,  worth,  belief,  force,  new, 
infirm.  7.  Give  an  adjective  from  eulogy,  dyspepsia, 
panoply,  autocrat,  apathy,  telescope,  thermometer, 
pedagogue,  analysis,  diameter.  8.  Name  and  define 
ten  Latin  prefixes,  and  give  a  word  to  illustrate  each. 
9.  Name  and  define  ten  Latin  suffixes,  and  give  a 
word  to  illustrate  each.  10.  Give  the  derivation  and 
the  definition  of  capricious,  salary,  lunatic,  hippopot- 
amus, tariff. 

Philosophy. — i.  Whence  the  term  "electricity?" 
How  many  kinds  ?  Name  them  ?  2.  What  is  specific 
gravity?  When  will  a  body  float?  When  will  it 
sink  ?    3.  Give  law  about  fluids  of  different  specific 
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gravity.  4.  Prove  that  liquids  have  weight.  5.  De- 
^ne  malleable,  and  give  one  example.  6.  Mention  a 
force  that  may  overcome  gravity.  7.  What  is  capil- 
lary attraction  ?  8.  Why  does  a  bottle  filled  with 
water  sink  ?  9.  What  is  the  cause  of  lightning  ? 
10.  Give  the  law  of  elasticity  of  air.  ii.  What  are 
the  chief  uses  of  the  barometer?  12,  Why  can  we, 
with  a  tube,  suck  up  water  with  the  mouth  ?  13. 
What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  common  pump  ? 
14.  What  is  sound?  What  causes  it  ?  15.  Give  the 
velocity  of  sound.  16.  When  is  aqueous  vapor  con- 
densed? What  is  rain?  snow?  dew?  frost?  17. 
Why  does  it  rain  more  in  mountainous  Countries  than 
it  does  on  low  lands?  18.  Is  snow  useful ?  Why  ? 
19.  Name  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  What  is  the 
solar  spectrum  ? 

Book-Keeping. — I.  How  often  are  personal  ac- 
counts balanced  by  book-kec;-crs  ?  2.  For  what  is 
the  Petty  Cash  Book  used  ?  3.  How  often  should 
the  Cash  Book  be  balanced?  Why?  4.  Why  do 
business  men  keep  a  Cash  Book  ?  5.  What  is  book- 
keeping? How  many  methods  are  there  ?  Name  them. 
6.  What  should  be  recorded  in  the  Day  Book  ?  7. 
What  is  the  Ledger,  and  how  is  it  used  ?  8.  What 
is  posting  ?  9.  What  is  meant  by  "  opening  an  ac- 
count ?  "  lo.  How  are  mistakes  in  the  Ledger  to  be 
corrected?  11.  How  do  you  balance  an  account? 
12.  How  do  you  rule  ?  When  ?  What  kind  of  ink  ? 
Why?  13.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  Balance 
Sheet?  14.  How  often  do  business  men  balance 
their  accounts  ?  15.  May  an  account  be  closed  at 
any  time?  How?  16.  What  is  tare?  What  is  a 
policy  ?  17.  What  is  a  note  ?  What  is  a  bill  ?  18. 
Give  the  abbreviation  for  Account,  Barrel,  Cash 
Book,  Draft,  Exchange,  Paid,  Received,  Last  Month, 
At,  Per  Cent.  19.  Define  the  following  abbrevia- 
tions :  viz.,  R.  R.,  P.  &  L.,  Oct..  lbs.,  d's.,  inst. 
21.    Of  what   use   is   the  study   01   Book-Tceeping? 

Geography.  —  Bound  Pennsylvania,  name  its 
highest  range,  largest  river,  city,  and  county.  2.  Give 
the  length  of  Pennsylvania,  its  width,  its  principal 
productions.  3.  What  are  isothermal  lines?  Are 
they  parallel?  Why?  4.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  continental  and  an  oceanic  river  ?  Illus- 
trate. 5.  How  does  vegetation  purify  the  atmos- 
phere? 6.  What  is  vapor?  Name  its  uses.  7. 
How  is  snow  produced  ?  What  is  its  use  ?  8.  What 
is  a  "river  basin?"  A  "river  bed?"  A  "river 
system?"  A  "delta?"  9.  How  is  the  purity  of 
the  ocean  preserved  ?  10.  Describe  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  zone.  ii.  Mention  the  principal 
salt  lakes.  The  largest  lake  in  the  world.  1 2.  What 
is  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ?  Its  influence 
upon  Europe?  13.  What  kind  of  food  is  required 
in  the  Hot  Zone  ?  The  Temperate  ?  The  Frigid  ? 
14.  What  are  clouds  ?  How  far  above  the  earth's 
surface  do  they  rise?  15.  In  what  parts  of  the  earth 
is  climate  the  most  uniform?  16.  Which  possesses 
the  warmer  climate — Switzerland  or  Newfoundland  ? 
Why?  17.  What  is  atmosphere ?  Its  weight?  Its, 
density?  i8.  What  can  you  say  of  the  seal?  Of 
the  camel?  Of  the  reindeer?  19.  Name  and  de- 
scribe the  four  classes  of  animals.  Give  an  example 
of  each.  20.  Which  were  the  celebrated  nations  of 
Europe  ? 

Physiology. — i.  State  locality  of  humerus,  ulna, 
scapula,  and  hyoid  bone.  2.  Describe  the  hip  joint. 
Where  is  the  liver,  and  what  are  its  functions?  Name- 
the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  3.  Name  and  locate  the 
salivary  glands.  Name  the  digestive  fluids.  4.  What 
is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation  in  the  adult  ?  How 
does  it  vary  in  age,  in   infancy,  in  fever?     5,  Give 


the  office  of  the  lymphatics,  of  the   lacteals,    of  tlie 
perspiratory  glands.      6.  How  many   ribs?       Ho'w 
many   bones  in   the  spinal  column?      Of  what  are 
bones  composed  ?     What  envelops  them  ?    7.  Where 
does  the  bile  mix  with  the  food  ?      State  the  use  of 
the  bile.     Name  functions  of  the  skin.     8.  Give  ^-v^ 
rules  for  preserving  the  health,  embracing  air,  diet, 
clothing,   exercise,   cleanliness.      9.  Name  the   five 
senses,  and  give  the  anatomy  df  the  leading  org^an  of 
each.     10.  Of  what  does  the  apparatus  of  vision  con- 
sist ?     Name  the  coats  and  humors  of  the  eye.    "Why- 
should  sudden  transitions  of  light  be  avoided  ? 

History. — i.  Give  date  of  birth,  of  death,  and 
name  of  the  first  President.      Name  two  important 
facts  that  occurred   during  his  administration.       2. 
Citizen   Genet :     who  was  he,  and  what  of  him  ? 
When  and  where  did  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  take 
place  ?     Give  the  result.     3.  What  were  there  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws?      When  and  from  what  nation 
was  Louisiana  purchased?       Name  the   price.      4. 
Write  seven  lines  concerning  the  acts  and  character 
of  Aaron  Burr.     5.  What  is  meant  by  "  Orders  in 
Council  ?  "     "  Milan  Decree  ?  "     "  Embargo  ?  "     6. 
Write  five  lines  on  the  services  of  Commodore  Perry : 
the  same  of  Andrew  Jackson.     What'  is  the  "  Mon- 
roe Doctrine?*'  7.  State  the  cause  of  "  Nullification.'* 
In  what  State  ?    Who  was  the  leader  ?     The  result  ? 
3.  How  many  Presidents  died  in  office  ?     Who  took 
the   vacant   chair  ?       When  and  by  whom  was  the 
boundary  line  of  Maine  settled?    9.  What  Presidents 
refused  to  serve  another  term  ?     What  two  Presidents 
died  on  the  same  day  ?      When   did   Webster  and 
Clay  die  ?     10.  Name  three  American  generals  en- 
gaged in  the  Mexican  war.      Who  commanded  the 
Mexican  forces  ?     Name  five  Union  and  five  Confed- 
erate generals  engaged  in  the  war  of  secession. 

ARiTHMErrtc. — I.  How  long  will  it  take  a  sum  of 
money  to  double  itself  at  15  per  cent.?       2,  What 
number  increased  by  1 5  per  cent,  of  itself  is  equal  to 
644?     3.    If  I  buy  60  shares  of  railrold  stock  at 
8  per  cent,  discount  and  then   sell  it  at  9  per  cent, 
premium,  what  do  I  gain  ?    4.  What  must  I  pay  for 
5  per  cent,  bonds  that  my  income    may  yield  me  8 
per  cent.?      5.  What  is  a  dollar  greenback   worth 
when  gold  is  at  108?     6.  If  I  buy  an  article  atf4.25 
and  sell  it  at  ^4.93,  what  per  cent,  do  I  gain  ?     7. 
Find  the  insurance  on  |t8o,ooo  at  2^  per  cent    8. 
What  shall  I  receive  for  collecting  ^5,727  if  my  com- 
mission be  2  per  cent.?     9.  What  is  the  present  worth 
of  ^756,  payable  in  i  year  4  months,  at  6  per  cent.? 
What  the  discount?      10.  Whaf  is  the   amount  of 
jiooo  for  3  years  at  7  per  cent,  compoimd  interest  ? 
II.  What  is  the  amount  6i  $500 for  3  years,  7 months, 
18  days,  at  3  per  cent.?     12.  What  is  the  bank  dis- 
count, and  what  the  proceeds'of  a  note  of  ^1487,  due 
in  30  days,  at  6  per  cent.?     13.  What  is  the  duty,  at 
20  per  cent.,  on  15  gold  watches,  invoiced  at  I125 
each?     14.  Find  the  equated  time  on  the  following 
bills:     June  ist,  $400;  June  9th,  I200;  June  14th, 
1(^300;  June  19th,  |ioo;  June  21st,  $100;  and  June 
29th,  $200.     15.     If  3  men,  in  16  days  of  12  hours 
each,  build  a  wall  30  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  and  3 
feet  thick,  how  many  men,  in  24  days  of  9  hours  each, 
will  build  a  wall  45  feet  long,  9  feet  high,  and  6  feet 
thick?     16.  Four  men  hire  a  carriage  for  1(^15.20.  A 
rides  16  miles,  B  rides  14  miles,  C  rides  22  miles,  and 
D  rides  24  miles.    What  ought  each  pay  ?    1 7.  A  drug- 
gist mixes  alchohol  worth  60,  80, 84,  94,  98,  and  100 
cents  per  gallon,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  worth  90 
cents  per  gallon.     How  many  gallons  of  each  must 
he  use?     18.  Two  ships  sailed  from  the  same  port; 
one  goes  due  north  80  miles,  and  the  other  due  east 
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60  miles;  how  far  apart  are  they?     19.  What  is  the 
cube  root  of  44361864? 

Grammar. — i.  How  can  you  distinguish  a  partici- 
pial noun  from  a  participle?  A  participle  from  a 
participial  adjective  ?  2.  In  how  many  and  what 
ways  can  a  verb  be  conjugated  ?  What  is  conjugation  ? 
Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  learn,  conjugated  affirma- 
tively in  the  third  person,  siiigular  number.  3.  Give 
the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  force,  crop,  obey, 
move,  please.  Give  the  participles  derived  from  eacn 
of  them.  4.  Tell  all ^  about  adjectives.  5.  Name 
and  define  the  modifications  of  nouns.  6.  In  what 
fivt.  ways  may  the  subject  or  object  of  a  sentence 
be  modified  ?  The  predicate  in  what  two  ways?  7. 
Define  adjunct,  phrase;  also  adjective,  adverbial, 
explanatory,  participial,  infinitive,  prepositional,  and 
substantive  phrase.     8.   Write  a  simple  declarative 


sentence,  a  complex  sentence,  a  compound  sentence, 
a  sentence  containing  but  two  words.  9.  Tell  all 
about  pronouns.  10.  Tell  all  about  letters,  syllables 
and  words.  Define  spelling,  and  tell  how  the  art 
may  be  acquired. 

Orthography. — Spell  correctly  the  following 
words :  Amphibious,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  sarcastic, 
eclectic,  dyspepsia,  cosmetic,  argentiferous,  pen- 
dulum, eschscholtzia,  peculiarly,  spontaneous,  frus- 
trated, disquietude,  emaciated,  systematically,  sacri- 
lege, execration,  contagious,  conveyance,  degenerate, 
expectorate,  prevaricate,  mathematician,  algebraist, 
antiquated,  sanguinary,  initiate,  scandalize,  inexorable, 
radiance,  Lamellibranchiate,  application,  ridiculous, 
advantageous,  mosquito,  vermicelli,  laudanum,  re- 
trieve, barbarous,  accession,  practicable,  sequestered, 
congregated,  scandalous,  foliage,  allopathy,  domicile. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at 
Pottsville,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
July  5th,  6th  and  7th. 

The  following  is  a  brief,  summary  of, the  pro- 
gramme so  far  as  completed.  In  due  time  com- 
plete programmes  will  be  mailed  to  all  the 
superintendents  for  distribution,  also  to  members 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  others  who  may 
apply : 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  JTH. 

2  P.  M. — Address  of  Welcome — B.  F.  Patter- 
son, Supt.  Pottsville. 

Citizens^  Address — Hon.  C.  L.  Pershing, 
Pottsville. 

Response — By  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Inaugural  Address — Prof.  J.  P.  Andrews, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Sciences  in  Elementary  Schools — N.  H. 
Schenck,  Supt.  Cameron  county. 

Discussion — Opened  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges, 
York. 

8  P.  M. — Manners  for  Utile  Folks — Miss 
Mary  A.  McCay,  Northumberland. 

Education  and  Culture — Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers, 
New  Wilmington. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6tH. 

9  A.  M. — Organization  of  Primary  Schools — 
Primary  Teaching — Miss  Hattie  I.  Bruckhart, 

Lititz. 

The  Province  of  our  Model  Schools — Miss 
Mary  E.  Speakman,  West  Chester. 

2  P.  M. — Teachers  and  Temperance — ^Miss 
Anna  Buckbee,  Supt.  Potter  county. 

The  Ideal  Normal  School  Course — Prof.  D. 
L.  Thomas,  Mansfield. 

8   p.  "iH,—  Exhibition  and  Class  Exercises — 


By  a  Class  of   Indian  pupils,   from   Training 
School  at  Carlisle. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7TH. 

9  A.  M. — Address  in  Memory  of  the  late  E,  W, 
Mouck,  Supt.  of  Washington  county — 

Energy — Miss  Sarah  A.  McCool,  Pottsville. 

Newspapers  and  Authors  in  Schools — Prof. 
H.  W.  Fisher.  Pittsburgh. 

Illustration  of  above — By  a  class  of  Pittsburgh 
pupils. 

2  P.  M.  —  Organization  of  Colleges — Prof. 
David  J.  Hill,  Lewisburg. 

Rapid  Work  in  Arithmetic — By  a  Class  of 
Pittsburgh  Pupils. 

8  P.  M. —  Teachers'  Institutes — Dr.  J.  H. 
French. 

Short  Addresses ^  etc. 

A  full  and  free  discussion  will  be  invited  on 
every  topic.  A  number  of  persons  have  been 
designated  to  open  the  discussion  on  different 
subjects.    Their  names  will  appear  hereafter. 

State  Superintendent  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Supt.  George  J.  Luckey,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  other  prominent  educators,  have 
promised  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  exercises  by  the  Indian  pupils  will  be  cs- 

{)ecially  interesting.  They  will  be  specially  se- 
ected  with  the  view  of  illustrating  Indian  char- 
acter, and  the  methods  of  teaching  pursued  in 
the  Training  School.  Select  readings  and 
special  musical  exercises  will  be  arranged  for 
tnis  evening.  Those  who  arc  not  members  will 
be  charged  an  admission  fee. 

The  local  committee,  Supt.  George  W.  Weiss 
chairman,  announces  that  all  local  arrangements 
have  had  due  attention. 

The  Reception  and  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore  chairman,  an- 
nounces the  following : 

HOTELS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  Merchants  and 
the  Mansion  House,  will  each  entertain  mem- 
bers for  $1.75  per  day.  The  Northwestern,  the 
Rising  Sun,  the  Eagle  and  the  Exchange,  at 
1 1  .^5  per  day. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  cheap 
and  pleasant  excursion,  so  as  to  give  all  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  subject  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  anthracite  coal  is  mined  and  prepared 
for  market. 

Excellent  music  will  be  provided  for  both  day 
and  evening  sessions.  Profs.  Cake,  Newton 
and  Patterson  are  a  committee  having  this 
matter  in  charge.  Samuel  A.  Baer, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Reading,  Pa, 

RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  following  railroads  have  consented  to 
make  a  reduction  in  fares  to  all  members  of  the 
Association  attending  the  meetings  of  the  same. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  following  named 
railroads  from  July  ist  to  6th,  good  to  return 
until  July  9th,  1882,  to  all  persons  procuring 
orders  from  the  undersigned.  Ticket  Agent : 

Huntingdon    ^    Broad    Philadelphia  6r*  Reading. 

£ast  Pennsylvania. 
North  Pennsylvania. 
Reading  <Sr*  Columbia. 
Philad'a  <Sr»  Newtown. 
Phila.  Wilmington  and 

Baltimore. 
Pitisburghy   Cincinati  &* 
St;  Louis. 


Top. 
Pennsylvania  Central. 
Northern  Central. 
Cumberland  Valley, 
Philadelphia  <5r»  Erte. 
West  Chester  6*  Philad'a. 
Allegheny  Valley. 
Erie  dr*  Pittsburgh. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  will  sell  excursion  tickets 
without  orders,  at  all  their  principal  stations. 

For  further  arrangements,  if  any,  with  lines  not 
named,  teachers  and  others  will  please  consult 
county  papers,  or  send  for  same  to  Ticket  Agent. 

For  orders,  please  apply  (stamp  enclosed j 
giving  particularly  the  names  of  stations  and 
road,  from  June  ist  to  June  30th,  to 

J.  F.  SiCKEL,  Germantown,  Pa, 


IN  the  House  of  Representatives  a  few 
days  since  (May  12th),  Mr.  Sherwin,  of 
Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  reported  a  bill  providing  that 
ten  million  dollars  shall  be  appropriated 
annually  to  aid  in  the  support  of  free  com- 
mon schools,  which  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
according  to  the  number  of  their  illiterate 
population  over  ten  years  of  age.  Five  per 
cent  of  this  sum  may  be  used  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 


The  subscriptions  of  School  Boards  to 
The  Journal  are  increasing  year  by  year,  as 
the  advantages  of  such  subscription  are  be- 
coming more  apparent  to  these  officers.  It  is 
hoped  that  The  Journal  yr'iW  meet  with  even 
better  encouragement  at  their  hands  during 
the  coming  year.  Every  earnest,  progressive 
Director  in  the  State,  who  wishes  to  do  his 
work  as  well  as  possible,  will  do  it  all  the 
better  for  the  monthly  reading  of  an  educa- 
tional journal.  For  this  reason  he  should 
be  a  subscriber  to  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  if  no  better  presents  itself,  and  the 


law  seems  to  contemplate  this  in  making 
provision  for  allowing  School  Boards  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  copy  for  each  member  out  of 
the  funds  of  their  respective  districts.  .Di- 
rectors need  the  information  concerning 
school  matters  which  it  contains,  and  the 
cost  to  the  District  is  a  very  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  gratuitious  services  rendered  by 
them — even  if  this  cost  were  not  returned 
ten-fold,  often  a  hundred-fold,  in  increased 
interest  in  school  work,  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  its  character  and  influence,  and  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility as  school  officers. 

• 

-  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  interesting  programme  of  the  Pennsylva- 
vania  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  presents  a  promis- 
ing list  of  topics  for  consideration  and  discus  - 
sion ;  the  city  of  Pottsville,  among  the  hills 
of  the  coal  regions,  is  a  good  place  for  the 
meeting ;  the  time  is  believed  to  be  favorable 
for  insuring  a  large  attendance ;  the  railroad 
arrangments  are  as  complete  as  possible; 
and  a  large  membership  is  confidently 
reckoned  upon. 

The  article  found  elsewhere,  on  the  Mich- 
igan Normal  School,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Potter,  assistant  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  a 
former  graduate  of  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School.  Prof  Payne,  of  the  chair 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  University,  gave  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  that  on  the 
Michigan  School  System  which  appeared  in 
the  May  number.  These  articles  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  persons  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  real  meaning  of  education  is  the  de 
velopment  of  the  facuKies  into  their  best 
activity.  Books,  schools,  colleges,  teachers, 
travel,  are  but  means  to  this  end,  or  rather 
the  means  of  beginning  what  should  end 
only  with  life.  Yet  they  are  translated  by 
our  superficial  notions  into  education  itself. 
A  certain  course  of  study,  a  certain  round  of 
accomplishments,  a  certain  number  of  years 
spent  in  prescribed  methods,  and  the  young 
man  or  woman  is  pronounced  educated;  but 
whether  either  of  them  has  attained  any  true 
development,  or  learned  how  to  live  out  life 
in  the  best  manner  possible  to  them,  is  sel- 
dom or  never  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  post-office  address  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Cessna,  County  Superintendent  of  Bedford 
County,  has  been  changed  from  Everett  to 
Bedford,  Pa. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  School 
Board  held  May  i6th,  Prof.  Samuel  A.  Baer 
was  unanimously  re-elected  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Reading  for  ensuing 
year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Read- 
ing claims  the  legal  right  under  special  act 
of  the  Legislature  to  elect  her  Superinten-' 
dent  annually,  instead  of  every  three  years, 
as  the  general  act  provides.  Mr.  Maltzber- 
ger,  a  member  of  the  Board,  in  recording 
his  vote,  stated  that  he  was  still  of  opinion 
that  Prof.  Baer  had  been  elected  for  three 
years  at  the  last  election.  In  commenting 
on  the  action  of  the  Board,  the  Reading 
News  says :  * '  Mr.  Baer  is  a  tried  and  faithful 
ofi&cer,  has  served  with  popular  acceptance 
as  County  and  City  Superintendent,  and  in 
his  re-election  the  Controllers  have  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  the  people." 

Short-sightedness  has  increased  to  so 
great  an  extent  among  the  youths  at  the 
great  Government  schools  in  France,  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  In  their  report,  they  regard  as 
the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  infirmity 
the  fact  that  the  school-books  are  printed  in 
type  which  is  too  finely  cut,  and,  further, 
that  the  custom  of  printing  upon  white 
paper  is  still  more  hurtful.  It  is  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  the  authorities  shall 
consider  the  advisability  of  substituting 
thicker  characters  in  the  books,  and  also  of 
printing  in  white  letters  upon  tinted  paper. 
The  objection  to  the  slender,  finely-cut 
type  applies  more  particularly  to  that  used 
by  French  printers  than  to  what  is  com- 
monly used  in  America  or  Great  Britain. 
Yet  near-sightedness  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease in  this  country,  likewise,  and  specta- 
cled school  children  are  numerous. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 


Have  but  few  books,  but  let  them  be  well 
chosen  and  well  read,  whethej  on  religious 
or  civil  subjects.  Shun  fantas*tic  opinions ; 
measure  both  religion  and  learning  by  prac- 
tice; reduce  all  to  that,  for  that  brings  a 
real  benefit  to  you ;  the  rest  is  a  thief  and  a 
snare.  And  indeed,  reading  many  books 
is  but  a  taking  off  the  mind  too  much  from 
meditation.  Reading  yourselves  and  nature, 
in  the  dealings  and  conduct  of  men,  is  the 
truest  human  wisdom.  The  spirit  of  a  man 
knows  the  things  of  man,  and  more  true 
knowledge  comes  by  meditation  and  just  re- 
flection than  by  reading ;  for  much  reading 
is  an  oppression  of  the  mind,  and  extin- 
guishes the  natural  candle,  which  is  the 
reason  of  so  many  senseless  scholars  in  the 
world, —  William  Fenn, 


THE  present  (June)  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal closes  the  current  volume  of  more 
than  five  hundred  generous  pages.  Our  3 ist 
volume  will  open  with  the  July  issue.  De- 
spite the  disastrous  fi^e  of  January  last, 
which  swept  away  our  entire  stock  and  ma- 
terial, entailing  heavy  loss  upon  ourselves, 
annoying  delays  to  our  readers,  and  much 
inconvenience  in  various  ways.  The  Journal 
comes  to  the  end  of  its  30th  volume  with 
no  loss  to  the  subscriber,  and  more  than 
making  good  the  promises  of  its  first  number. 
For  the  new  volume,  we  shall  do  what  we 
can,  as  the  months  go  by,  to  make  it  sug- 
gestive, interesting  and  profitable — in  a 
word,  ' '  worth  having. ' ' 

The  charming  series  of  papers,  entitled 
the  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  will  be  contin- 
ued and  completed  in  the  early  numbers. 
These  delightful  papers  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  will  be  the  means  of  direct- 
ing observation  to  many  every-day  subjects 
seldom  thought  of  or  referred  to  in  the 
average  school-room. 

The  William  Penn  sketches  will  also  be 
continued  through  a  part  of  the  new  vol- 
ume, until — so  far  as  The  School  Journal 
can  do  this — it  will  have  aided  in  removing 
the  stigma  of  ignorance,  now  put  upon  the 
people  of  our  State,  as  to  the  life,  the  work, 
and  the  teachings  of  this  great  man,  by 
spreading  abroad  among  school  teachers  and 
school  officers  of  the  State  a  knowledge  of 
the  immortal  Founder  of  our  Common- 
wealth. The  necessity  for  this  is  all  the 
more  urgent  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Shapley 
asserts-  in  an  article  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  that  "there  is  no  region  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken  where  they  do 
not  know  more  about  William  Penn  than  do 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  themselves  !" 

The  entire  range  of  our  educational  lit- 
erature will  be  laid  under  contribution  for 
selected  articles,  so  far  as  our  space  will  per- 
mit, and  as  an  eclectic  magazine  The  Jour- 
nal will  present  the  best  of  what  is  found  in 
its  exchanges ;  while  its  Editorial  and  Offi- 
cial departments  will  be  well  sustained  and 
of  a  practical  character. 

We  shall  be  glad,  not  only  to  have  all  our 
old  friends  continue  subscription,  but  as 
many  new  ones  as  possible — the  more  the 
better — ^added  to  our  mailing  list.  If  orders 
for  renewal  are  sent  in  as  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  this  (June)  number  as  convenient, 
the  July  number  can  thus  be  mailed  more 
promptly  to  all  parties  desiring  The  Journal 
for  the  ensuing  year. 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 


ANY  collection  of  disconnected  details 
of  individual  lives,  or  the  record  of 
the  daily  events  of  different  municipalities, 
of*  course  is  not  history.  Research  having 
this  in  view  may  be  pleasurable  and  profita- 
ble to  some,  and  have  a  narrow  significance 
in  tracing  out  genealogies  and  traditioning 
the  past;  but  history  demands  quit^  a 
different  work.  Its  scope  is  far  broader. 
^  The  naive  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
knew  but  little  of  the  comprehensive  culture 
•  which  history  properly  demands.  They 
had  to  do  with  individual  men  and  things, 
purely  as  such :  men  in  whose  particular  aims 
no  general  principles  were  evolving  them- 
selves ;  events  so  isolated  as  not  to  become 
essential  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

There  are  men,  however,  truly  historical. 
Men  whose  personality  is  so  comprehensive 
as  to  render  them  world-factors.  Their  in- 
dividual aims,  unconsciously  to  them,  it 
may  be,  involve  the  general  movement  of 
an  age.  They  may  seem  to  follow  their 
own  particular  will;  but  they  are  in  fact 
inspired  by  the  general  will,  and  bring  into 
manifestation  the  general  idea  underlying 
the  whole  movement  of  the  world's  life. 
Among  such  men,  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  our  Commonwealth,  may  very 
properly  be  classed:  and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  the  growing  interest  which  is  taken 
in  his  life,  the  events  of  which  were  of  such 
general  and  historical  significance. 

In  our  judgment  also,  the  present  age 
most  especially  needs  ponder  the  statesman- 
like utterances  of  our  colonial  heroes.  In 
founding  a  State,  their  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  future,  and  they  sought  not  so  much 
present  advantages  as  future  beneifits  to  be 
derived  from  broad  and  wise  principles 
which  they  sought  to  lay  down  and  main- 
tain as  the  source  of  a  large  inheritance 
for  ages  yet  to  be.  Who  can  read,  for  ex- 
ample, the  magnificent  close  of  Penn's  pre- 
face to  the  earliest  frame  of  government 
for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  without 
increasing  admiration,  accompanied  with 
the  trembling  hope  that  its  great  truths  may 
not  utterly  perish  from  among  us  ? 

"  Governments,'*  he  writes,  "  like  clocks, 
go  from  the  motion  men  give  them,  and  as 
governments  are  made  and  moved  by  men, 
so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too.  *  *  *  That 
therefore,  which  makes  a  good  constitution, 
must  keep  it,  viz.:  men  of  wisdom  and 
VIRTUE,  qualities  that  because  they  descend 
not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  care- 
fully propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of 


youth,  for  which  after  ages  will  owe  more  U 
the  care  and  prudence  of  founders,  and  ih 
successive  magistracy,  than  to  their  parent 
for  their  private  patrimonies, ' ' 

Did  space  allow,  we  could  supply  abundani 
quotations  showing  the  broad  grasp  of  mind, 
the  far-seeing  vision  and  firmness  of  reso- 
lution, which  go  to  make  the  life  of  Penn 
a  truly  historical  study. 

From  a  casual  remark  in  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes, Walter  Savage  Landor  has  constructed 
an  imaginary  conversation  between  William 
Penn  and  Lord  Peterborough,  which,  for 
beauty  both  of  thought  and  diction,  and 
for  thorough  grasp  both  of  the  ability 
and  characteristic  spirit  of  Penn,  is  un- 
equalled in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature.  Even  Macaulay,  who  has  done 
injustice  to  Penn,  could  not  reach  the  classic 
elegance  and  broad  poetic  sweep  of  this 
dialogue  of  Landor. 

We  recommend  its  careful  perusal  to  aU 
interested  in  the  life  and  writings  of  Penn, 
with  the  hope  that  the  number  of  such  will 

yearly  increase. 

♦ 

MUSIC  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


SOME  little  controversy  has  been  aroused 
in  Pittsburgh,  in  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  music  in  our  public 
schools.  Those  who  oppose,  hold  that  mu- 
sic is  a  specialty — that  there  is  no  general 
necessity  for  its  culture,  because  its  use  is 
only  for  the  few. 

A  little  observation  will  show  its  contrary. 
What  indeed  is  more  common  than  music? 
It  follows  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  infant  is  cradled  with  a  lullaby. 
Every  ingleside  blossoms  with  song.  Every 
service  of  the  sanctuary  is  strengthened  by 
it.  Every  emotion  of  our  human  nature 
utters  itself  through  it.  Every  convention 
is  enlivened  by  it.  Almost  every  town  has 
its  band,  and  every  hamlet  its  instrument, 
and  every  hedge  and  grove  their  warblers. 
It  is  common  almost  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  very  fact  of  its  use  makes  it  useful,  and 
shows  its  need. 

But  it  is  said,  how  can  a  science  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  hard  to  master,  be  introduced 
into  our  common  schools  ?  No  one  expects 
that  the  science  will  be  mastered  in  our 
common  schools.  We  have  grammar;  but 
who  supposes  that  our  common  schools  will 
exhaust  the  study,  and  send  out  accom- 
plished philologists?  We  have  reading  and 
writing ;  but  who  supposes  that  our  common 
schools  are  to  turn  out  finished  scholars  in 
belles-lettres?    What  is  desired   is  simply 
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this,  that  the  presence  and  power  of  music 
shall  be  felt  in  our  common  schools.  That 
the  children  shall  be  able  to  sing.  That  the 
teachers  shall  so  far  master  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  as  to  be  able  to 
guide  the  children  in  the  culture  of  this  de- 
partment of  art.  The  mothers  of  our  Com- 
monwealth need  it  in  their  families.  Our 
manhood  needs  its  refining  and  hallowing 
power.  Our  churches  demand  it.  Our  very 
nature  by  divine  providence  craves  it,  and 
no  primary  or  secondary  instruction  can  be 
complete  without  it. 


"HE  HAS  HIS  REWARD.'' 


THE  lesson  of  a  life  is  always  a  lesson  of 
profit  to  the  wise  student.  Among  the 
*'  successful"  of  our  time,  as  the  world  rates 
success,  no  life  points  its  moral  more  clearly 
than  that  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the  late 
merchant  prince  of  New  York.  He  got  what, 
for  half  a  century,  he  planned  for  and  toiled 
for  with  merciless  purpose — ^and  it  is  ashes  ! 
His  memory  rots,  and  no  man  honestly 
grieves  thereat.  In  thousands  of  schools  all 
over  our  land  are  humble  toilers,  the  out- 
come of  whose  unselfish  and  patient  lives  is 
infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  money 
king.  In  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  a  few 
days  since,  we  find  this  awfiil  arraignment  of 
the  dead  Dives : 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  has  not  collapsed,  as 
many  expected  and  some  hoped.  It  has  withered. 
The  great  trade  which  covered  eighteen  acres  of 
shop  floor,  filled  two  "marble"  palaces  on  Broad- 
way, paid  $1,000,000  in  salaries  to  the  clerks  in 
one  of  them,  footed  $50,000,000  in  its  imports, 
and  as  much  more  in  its  sales,  which  brought 
in  the  revenue  of  a  principality  and  carried  the 
pay-roll  of  an  army  of  employees,  has  shrunk  to 
the  bales  of  dry  goods  which  are  to  disappear 
under  a  clearance  sale,  and  to  the  mills  wnich 
seek  buyers  and  find  none.  For  fifty-four  years 
A.  T.  Stewart  labored  to  gather  the  huge  fortune 
which  began  in  1822  with  $1,200  and  ended  in 
1876  with  $22,000,000.  In  the  interval  he  was 
never  known  to  spare  a  rival  or  to  show  mercy 
to  a  debtor.  Business  New  York  for  two  gener- 
ations rang  with  stories  of  the  men  he  had  beg- 
gared and  the  firms  he  had  broken.  The  very 
home  in  which  he  lived  was  raised  at  the  cost  of 
the  contractor's  fortune,  whose  wife  passed  fi-om 
easy  circumstances  to  the  wage  and  work  of  a 
scrubber,  working  by  the  day. 

If  Stewart  had  any  purpose  or  motive  in  all 
this  but  a  desire  to  heap  riches,  no  man  ever 
knew  it.  He  died,  and  left  his  fortune,  not  to 
some  great  public  object,  but  to  his  wife  and 
Judge  Hilton,  an  easy-tongued  lawyer  whose 
solicitous  attention  to  his  client's  wishes  had 
earned  him  no  enviable  reputation.  Under  Judge 
Hilton's  ambitious  hands,  the  great  business  has 


slowly  sunk  away.  A  branch  at  Chicago  has 
absorbed  great  sums,  the  wholesale  establishment 
ceased  to  pay,  the  low  prices  and  fauldess  dis- 
cipline by  which  Stewart  had  built  up  his  retail 
trade  have  disappeared,  and  the  Hebrew  was 
alienated  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Israelites  fi*om 
the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  at  Saratoga.  The  cur- 
rent of  trade  has  returned  to  other  and  healthier 
channels.  The  community'is  happier,  sounder, 
better,  where  many  firms  divide  small  profits, 
than  where  one  great  establishment  concentrates 
trade,  profit  and  power  under  a  single  head. 

But  a  life  like  Stewart's  has  a  wider  moral. 
He  might  have  made  for  himself  a  ^eat  name, 
a  rich  reward,  a  lasting  memory,  by  devoting  his 
gains  to  some  ereat  'endowment,  settine^  in 
motion  springs  of  beneficence  from  which  thou- 
sands would  have  profited.  He  preferred  in- 
stead to  make  a  great  fortune,  and  he  has  for  his 
reward  a  speedier  oblivion  dian  often  comes, 
even  to  a  rich  man.  His  one  ambition  was  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  business  firm,  and  its  bus- 
iness has  dwindled.  His  personal  desire  was  to 
sleep  in  the  great  mausoleum  he  had  planned, 
and  his  corpse  was  stolen  by  thieves.  Verily, 
he  has  his  reward ! 


PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES. 


AT  the  present  day  the  range  of  investi- 
gation and  knowledge  is  almost  infinite. 
It  may  have  been  possible,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  even  during  the  pentarchy  of  scholas- 
ticism, for  a  single  man  like  Albertus  Mag- 
nusy  to  so  far  exhaust  the  range  of  studies 
as  to  be  justly  called  the  Doctor  universalis. 
But  now  such  a  thing  is  simply  impossible  ; 
no  mind  can  ever  hope  to  be  sufficiently 
encyclopedic  to  grasp  the  wide  and  contin- 
ually widening  range  of  studies  now  con- 
fronting it.  Special  lines  of  investigation 
must  be  followed ;  special  fields  of  science 
be  explored  ;  and  the  movement  of  the  age 
intellectually  must  be  the  careful  summation 
and  coordination  of  such  results  as  are 
.gained  by  thousands  of  specialists. 

This  condition  of  things  creates  an  im- 
mense stimulant  for  the  young  to  enter  at 
once  upon  certain  special  lines  of  investiga- 
tion; and  institutions  are  springing  into 
existence  in  every  direction,  distinctly  de- 
voted to  this  work.  Hence  arises  the  great 
danger  of  forgetting  the  necessity  of  a 
broad,  solid  and  common  foundation  of 
culture,  before  special  lines  of  investigation 
can  be  successftilly  pursued. 

In  every  investigation  two  factors  are  .to 
be  taken  into  consideration  :  one,  the  ob- 
jective material  of  investigation;  and  the 
other,  the  subjective  mental  power  and 
grasp  with  which  such  material  is  intellectu- 
aiized.  This  latter  factor  is  the  more  im- 
portant,  and   to  this    the  first  energy  of 
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teaching  is  to  be  directed.  The  period  of 
such  culture  preparatory  to  any  specific 
line  of  professional  investigation,  of  course, 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed  for  all :  nor  can 
any  one  frame  a  completely  arranged  course 
of  studies  adapted  to  the  same.  It  is  enough 
that  the  importance  of  it  be  felt,  and  that 
the  effort  of  educators  be,  not  to  shorten 
and  weaken  it,  but  to  give  it  full  range,  and 
consolidate  it  and  enforce  it  against  the  very 
danger  which  threatens  its  overthrow. 

There  is  an  ethical  consideration  here 
also  of  great  importance.  However  signi- 
ficant professional  vocation  may  be,  it  can- 
not be  the  whole  of  life.  The  profession  is 
for  the  man,  not  the  man  for  it.  Humanity 
is  broader  than  vocation,  and  each  man 
must  be  in  living  community  with  humanity 
in  order  that  his  special  vocation  may  itself 
have  its  proper  character  and  purpose  in  view. 

A  physician  who  is  nothing  but  a  physi- 
cian, and  who  cannot  reach  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  specific  studies  and  course  of 
life,  is  but  a  pedant  after  all.  He  has  no 
power  to  take  part  in  the  universal  social 
integration  which  our  human  life  demands. 
He  owes  it  even  to  his  vocation  to  see  that 
it  is  not  in  this  way  isolated,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  be  engrafted  i^i  the  general 


social  life  of  the  world.     So  it  is  with  everyl 
vocation,  imless  man  is  to  be  narrowed  bTi 
what  should  be  a  fruit  of  Ubtral  culture.! 
It  is  a  source  of  admiration  to  this  age  that' 
a  Gladstone  can  enter  into   the   field   of 
philological  investigation,  that  a  barrister, 
like  Rogers,  can  give  us  one  of  the  finest 
annotated   editions  of   Aristophanes,    that 
Choate  was  an  accomplished    scholar    in 
Grecian    history;    men   like    these,    while 
princes  in  their  special  professions,  are  pow- 
erful conservators  of  the  fellowship  of  man 
with  man,  are  integrating  elements  of  our 
otherwise  differentiated  human  life. 

For  reasons  like  these,  is  it  important  that 
the  young  be  not  hurried  into  special  pro- 
fessional studies,  before  their  whole  inter- 
ior structure  is  liberalized.  Until  their 
senses  are  unsensed,  their  private  and  capri- 
cious judgments  cancelled  by  the  truths  and 
their  intellects  vitalized  and  strengthened 
by  the  historical  forms  of  reason  with  which 
cultured  humanity  confronts  them,  our 
young  students  should  not  be  manacled  to 
special  vocational  studies,  which  will,  from 
that  very  fact,  be  narrowing,  and  burden 
the  life  with  a  pedantic  atmosphere  which 
others  of  differing  pursuits  cannot  breathe 
without  being  stifled. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  June,*  1882. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARDS. 


TO  SCHOOL  directors. 

n^HE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires  new 
, .  school  boards  to  organize  "within  ten  days 
after  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year." 
Their  orginization  must  take  place,  therefore, 
the  present  year,  on  or  before  the  1 5th  of  June. 
As  it  is  important  that  the  new  boards  should 
meet  and  organize  promptly  according  to  law, 
the  old  boards  should  fix  a  time  for  holding  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  give  due  notice  to 
the  directors  elect. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organization, 
directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary  president 
and  secretary,  and  proceed  to  ascertain  who  are 
members,  by  having  read  the  election  returns 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  old  board  by  the 
proper  election  officers.  Disputed  points  con- 
cerning claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of. 
Questions  arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be  settled. 
And  when  it  is  ascertained  who  are  members, 
the  board  is  ready  to  organize  permanently  by 
electing  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary organization  are   the  directors  holding 


over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of  their  elec- 
tion. Those  entided  to  vote  in  effecting  the 
permanent  organization  are  the  directors  hold- 
mg  over  and.  the  persons  found  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  board  by  their  election. 

Among  the  items  of  business  that  should  be 
atteiided  to  by  the  new  boards  on  the  day  of 
their  organization  are  the  following : 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certificate 
from  the  old  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of  the  officers 
of  the  new  board,  and  forward  them  to  the 
proper  County  Superintendent  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  this  Department.  This  duty 
should  not  be  neglected. 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  prompdy  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  reg- 
ular meetings  of  the  board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board,  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  mem- 
ber at  the  expense  of  the  District.  No  Board 
can  very  well  afford  to  be  without  it. 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 
From  March  6,  1882,  to  May  i,  1882. 


NO. 


3181 
3182 

3183 
3184 

3185 
3186 

3x87 
3188 

3189 
3190 

3191 
3192 

3«93 

3»94 

3195 

3196 

3197 

3198 

3»99 
3200 

3201 

3202 

3203 

3204 

3205 
3206 


NAME. 


Inez  L.  Shipman .    .    . 
Chas.  W.  Graham.  .    . 

Z.  A.  Space 

Harriet  J.  Alexander  . 

Z.  G.  Call 

B.  N.  Freeland .... 
Jesse  L.  Sammons   .    . 

J.  A.  Kiess 

L.  M.  Fleming.  .    .    . 

T.  F.  Petit 

Emma  A.  Dawson  .  . 
Mattie  E.  Anderson  .  . 
Lizzie  A.  Scott.  .  .  . 
Marian  Love  .... 
Virginia  R.  Douglass  . 
Mary  K.  Haines  .  .  . 
Mary  A.  Kolb  .... 
Annie  O.  N.  Reifsnyder 
Mary  E.  Gill  .... 
Wm.  L.  Sidler.  .  '.  . 
Annie  L.  McDermott  . 
Sallie  E.  Dean .... 
Wm.  A.Proudfit  .  .  . 
Allie  F.  WilUams .  .  . 
Sarah  A.  Howell .  .  . 
S.  S.  Thomas  .... 


COUNTY. 


Erie. 

Dauphin. 

Clarion. 

Montour. 

Greene. 


<< 


(( 


Lycoming. 

McKean. 

Lycoming. 

Forest. 

Mercer. 


(I 


<< 


« 

Chester. 
<( 

.«< 

Montour. 

Chester. 

Allegheny. 

X^ckawanna. 

Susquehanna. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Stockdill :  I  have  finished  my 
visitations  for  this  year.  We  have  272  schools  in  our 
county,  and  although  the  weather  was  bad  and  the 
roads  muddy,  I  visited  all  but  four,  and  these  were 
temporally  closed  when  I  reached  them.  I  visited 
forty  schools  the  second  time,  and  am  glad  to  state 
that  they  had  made  rapid  progress  since  my  first  visi- 
tation. Most  of  the  teachers  did  good  work,  and 
some  very  excellent  work,  whilst  a  few  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  some  other  calling,  as  they  are  evidently 
not  in  their  proper  place  in  the  school-room.  There 
has  never  been  a  course  of  study  adopted  in  the 
county,  but  I  find  that  in  order  to  make  our  schools 
what  they  ought  to  be,  we  must  adopt  one  and  have 
it  strictly  adhered  to.  The  directors  of  Parker  City, 
being  men  of  enterprbe,  have  contracted  for  a  school- 
building,  .which,  when  completed,  will  equal,  if  it  does 
not  excel,  any  other  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Many 
very  good  houses  were  erected  during  the  past  year, 
and  more  will  be  built  during  the  coming  year. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  Visited  all  the  schools  once, 
a  large  number  twice,  and  a  few  three  times.  This 
county  has  444  schools,  taught  by  445  teachers. 
Many  of  the  old  teachers  will  not  teach  after  this 
term,  simply  because  they  can  earn  more  by  entering 
some  other  calling.  This  has  caused  a  large  number 
of  teachers  to  resign  during  the  term.  Birdsboro  fin- 
ished a  first-class,  two-roomed  school  building.  The 
Fairview  school  moved  into  it  during  March.  The 
New  American  Reading  Charts  were  introduced  in 
about  one-third  of  our  schools.  The  teachers  have 
done  faithful  work  during  the  session  just  closed,  and 
the  schools  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  Next 
year  higher  salaries  will  be  paid  than  at  any  time 
since  1873. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Woodruff:  I  have  visited  all  the 
schools  in  the  county  during  the  current  year,  and 


am  now  making  short  visits  to  as  many  as  I  can  reach 
before  they  close.  In  ten  districts  the  term  does  not 
exceed  six  months.  Some  of  our  schools  are  doing 
very  well,  but  in  many  places  the  teachers  are  not 
qualified  for  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  Upon 
the  whole  the  interest  is  increasing,  and,  what  is 
particularly  encouraging,  we  have  an  unusual  number 
of  promising  young  teachers. 

Butler. — Supt.  MurUand:  I  have  visited  237  of 
our  260  schools.  Most  of  our  teachers  did  good  work. 
A  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books  is  a  hindrance 
in  too  many  districts.  That  it  should  exist  at  the 
present  time  is  singular.  In  some  of  our  schools, 
books  are  not  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  children. 
I  shall  try  to  have  this  matter  corrected  in  the  future. 
Mr.  E.  Mackey,  principal  of  the  Butler  schools,  has 
introduced  Lesson  Leaves  into  the  primary  grades  with 
good  success.  He  is  also  holding  a  series  of  literary 
entertainments  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school 
library.  'The  Board  contemplate  introducing  sup- 
plementary reading  into  the  primary  grades.  A  few 
districts  divide  the  annual  term  into  three — spring, 
summer,  and  winter.  During  the  summer  months 
they  employ  teachers  at  a  low  salary,  Some  of  them 
do  good  work.  In  some  schools  as  many  as  three 
teachers  are  employed  during  the  school  year  of  six  or 
eight  months,  which,  in  my  opinion,  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  schools.  The  winter  schools  have  all 
closed ;  most  spring  terms  opened  May  i.  On  April 
i8th  the  Butler  schools  closed  with  an  entertainment, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purchas- 
ing of  a  library  for  the  schools.  The  schools  of  Cen- 
treville  also  closed  with  an  entertainment.  Both  were 
highly  creditable.  The  Witherspoon  Institute,  under 
the  management  of  Profs.  Bancroft  and  Tuistman,  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  academies  at  North 
Washington  and  Sunbury  are  also  well  attended,  and 
doing  good  work. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey  :  I  have  visited  nearly  all 
the  schools  in  the  county  this  year,  and  am  now 
making  second  visits  to  some.  Three  or  four  teachers 
have  failed.  This  is  more  than  last  year.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  excellent  teachers  leave  the 
profession  for  varions  reasons,  often  for  better  pay, 
we  have  to  supply  the  ranks  with  beginners.  A  large 
number  of  these  succeed  even  during  their  apprentice- 
ship; others,  unfortunately  for  their  schools,  make 
entire  or  partial  failures.  Every  district  that  has  paid 
its  teachers  $300  and  upwards  a  year,  has  been  able 
to  procure  first-class  teachers.  The  local  institutes, 
held  in  Kennett  Square  and  Coatesville,  were  attended 
by  all  the  teachers  and  directors  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  patrons 
and  citizens.  I  think  much  good  seed  was  sown. 
The  directors  of  Honeybrook  have  put  their  school 
building  in  excellent  order,  painted  tiie  walls  and 
wood-work,  and  placed  a  handsome  cupola,  with  a 
bell,  on  the  top.  They  also  graded  the  yard,  planted 
shade  trees,  and  laid  brick  walks  in  front  of  and  be- 
hind the  building.  Honeybrook  is  the  first  of  the 
rural  districts  to  give  diplomas  to  pupils  completing 
the  course  of  common  school  studies.  It  was  my 
pleasant  duty  to  examine  ten  such  pupils  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  most  of  them  passed  a 
very  satisfactory  examination. 

Clarion. — During  the  last  week  in  March  and 
the  first  week  in  April,  Superintendent  Davis  con- 
ducted a  series  of  examinations  for  the  Elementary 
School  graduates  of  his  county.  He  held  in  all 
eleven  meetings,  giving  a  day  and  evening  to  each 
place.  The  day  sessions  were  devoted  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  pupils  that  presented  themselves, 
and  in  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held,  when 
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diplomas  were  granted  to  the  successful  candidates, 
and  addresses  delivered  in  the  interest  of  the  schools. 
Dr.  Higbee,  the  State  Superintendent,  attended  five 
of  those  meetings,  and  the  undersigned  six.  They 
were  generally  held  in  a  church,  and  in  most  cases 
largely  attended,  and  thus  a  fine  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  address  the  people  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion. As  our  schools  are  just  what  the  people  mak6 
them,  we  know  of  no  better  plan  to  reach  them  and 
create  an  interest  than  this  one ;  but  the  work  it  im- 
poses upon  the  County  Superintendent  is  very  heavy 
indeed.  Superintendent  Davis  deserves  g^eat  credit 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  his 
county.  H.  H. 

Clearfield.  —  Supt.  McQuown:  The  schoool 
boards  of  Goshen  and  Girard  townships,  and  of  Cur- 
wensville,  have  purchased  for  each  of  their  schools 
one  of  Andxews*  Lunar  Tellurian  Globes,  at  a  cost 
of  I30  each.  New  school  houses  are  now  under 
contract  and  will  be  completed  early  in  the  summer, 
at  East  Ridge,  Clover  Hill  and  Stony  Point.  Du 
Bois  borough  will  also  build  a  ^9,000  house  the  com- 
ing summer,  which  will  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  county.  In  dimensions  it  is  66x70  feet,  eight 
rooms  24x32  feet,  with  hall  14x36  feet,  including 
stairs,  cases,  etc.  It  has  an  elevation  of  36  feet  to  the 
cornice,  and  will  be  built  in  the  central  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  T.  H.  Burling  is  the  architect.  Thirteen 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  school  apparatus  has 
been  sold  in  the  county  during  'the  past  month, 
principally  globes  and  charts.  A  circular  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  mailed  to  all 
the  school  boards  of  the  county,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  certain  duties  connected  with  their  annual 
reports,  and  urging  a  prompt  return  of  the  matter 
the  close  of  the  present  school  year.  Three  hun- 
dred students  are  attending  the  county  normal  schools 
now  in  session  at  Clearfield,  Curwensville,  Lumber 
Qty,  and  Pennville. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  La  Ross :  Halifax  borough  has 
increased  the  school  term  from  six  to  seven  months. 
Nearly  all  the  schools  are  closed,  quite  a  number 
with  public  examinations.  There  is  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  practical  work,  and  in  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  school-rooms ;  in  many  a  great 
degree  of  taste  is  displayed  in  their  decoration.  A 
new  school  house  has  been  built  in  Upper  Paxton 
township.  A  number  of  districts  held  institutes  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Elk. — Supt.  Dixon:  Several  pupils  are  preparing 
to  graduate  from  the  common  school  course  of  study. 
A  new  school  house  with  two  large  rooms  will  be 
erected  at  once  at  Dagus  Mines,  in  Fox  district.  This, 
with  the  large  school  building  already  in  use,  will 
afford  ample  facilities  for  the  children.  The  graded 
schools  at  Wilcox,  Centreville  and  Ridgway  are  be- 
ing provided  with  libraries.  Benezett  is  closely 
grading  the  village  school.  During  the  month  of 
May  the  examination  of  pupils,  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  took  place,  and  a 
number  of  pupils  graduated,  receiving  diplopias. 

Forest. — Supt.  Hillard :  The  committee  on  gra- 
dation, appointed  at  the  annual  Institute,  met  at  Tio- 
nesta,  March  4th,  and  completed  an  outline  for  the 
gradation  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  and  the  county  superintendent 
were  vested  with  power  to  complete  the  details  of  the 
programme  as  arranged  by  the  committee.  The  pro- 
gramme when  completed  will  be  presented  to  the 
school  boards  for  ratification.  Some  of  the  summer 
terms  have  commenced  already,  all  in  Harmony 
township.  Miss  Freeman,  Principal  of  Tionesta 
borough  schools,  has  been  obliged  to  discontinue  on  ac- 


count of  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis,  superinduced, 
no  doubt,  by  overwork  and  anxiety  in  school  matteis. 
The  term  was  a  long  one,  eight  months ;  about  one 
month  remains  to  be  taught.  We  have  adopted  de- 
tailed programme  of  gradation,  which  we  expect  to 
get  into  operation  the  coming  school  year. 

Greene. — Supt.  Nickeson :  I  have  attended  seven 
public  examinations  for  graduates  in  the  conunon 
school  branches.  About  fifty  have  been  graduated 
this  spring.  ' 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Kelly :  The  last  week  in  March 
was  spent  in  conducting  public  school  examinations. 
Twelve  diplomas  were  granted  this  year ;  seven  last 
year.  Our  standard  of  requirements  is  higher  than 
that  of  most  counties,  and  our  diplomas  mean  just 
what  they  say. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  About  one  hundred 
schools  were  examined  according  to  plan  enclosed 
(a  comprehensive  circular  on  school  examinations), 
and  I  hear  good  reports  approving  the  system.  It 
had  a  good  effect  on  the  schools  and  I  presume  will 
have  a  better  effect  in  the  future.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions,  all  the  districts  required  their  teachers  to 
hold  examinations  toward  the  close  of  the  present  term. 

McKean. — Supt.  Canfi)bell:  Our  second  county 
association  which  convened  during  this  month,  was  a 
gratifying  success.  About  twenty-five  teachers  were 
in  attendance,  and  punctuality  and  enthusiasm  were 
marked  features  of  every  session. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  McClenahen:  The  directors  of 
Armagh  township  are  making  arrangements  to  build 
a  new  house  at  Siglerville — a  brick  structure  32x50 
feet,  with  two  rooms,  after  design  No.  2  in  Bancroft's 
Architecture.  All  the  material  is  to  be  first-class. 
This  is  a  step  forward,  and  deserves  special  mention. 
Some  of  our  houses  are  a  financial  nuisance — ^because, 
being  built  of  poor  material,  they  must  be  repaired 
every  year,  and  in  the  end  cost  more  than  good  sub- 
stantial buildings  would  have  done ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  they  are  unhealthy  and  unfit  for  school  purposes. 
Summer  schools  have  been  opened  through  the  county. 
Some  of  these  are  taught  by  mere  girls  and  boys 
without  certificates.  .There  ought  to  be  some  means 
of  preventing  this.  Others  are  under  the  the  instruc- 
tion of  very  efficient  teachers.  I  have  visited  some, 
and  find  them  doing  well.  In  Milroy  we  have  a 
select  school  taught  by  O.  H.  Bakless,  a  teacher  of 
marked  ability ;  another  by  J.  R.  Elliott,  a  teacher  of 
large  practical  experience ;  another  in  Newton  Ham- 
ilton, by  G.  T.  Cooper ;  and  one  in  McVeytown,  by 
W.  McCarthy.  Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  are 
now  attending  school  at  one  place  or  another,  most 
of  them  Normal  Schools.  Lewistown  Academy  has 
an  attendance  this  year  of  ninety-eight,  an  increase 
over  last  year.  This  school  has  a  normal  department 
during  the  spring  term,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers,  managed  by  the  principal,  W.  H.  Schuyler, 
Ph.D. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker :  Held  a  local 
institute  at  Skippackville,  March  3rd  and  4th — ^the 
last  of  a  series  of  five  held  during  the  term.  All  were 
largely  attended,  and  niuch  interest  and  enthusiasm 
were  aroused  among  teachers  and  directors,  people 
and  pupils.  We  are  looking  fbrward  to  an  era  of 
progress  during  the  coming  school  year. 

Northumberland.  —  Supt.  Wolverton  :  The 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  closed.  They  have 
done  goqd  work,  generally  speaking,  and  in  many 
instances  very  good  work  was  done.  The  Directors' 
Association  of  Northumberland  county  held  an  ad- 
journed meeting  at  Sunbury  23d  ult.  This  was  a 
new  movement  in  the  county.  Selected  questions 
were  discussed   by  chosen  speakers.     The   day  was 
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fixed  upon  by  a  committee  appointed  at  the  directors' 
ineeting  at  the  county  institute.  The  meeting  was 
successful,  and  others  will  follow. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner:  A  new  school 
House  has  been  erected  in  Glendon.  It  has  a  beautiful 
location,  has  a  small  cloak-room,  and  is  furnished  with 
patent  desks.  The  cost  of  building  with  furniture  is 
nearly  |6ooo.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the 
county,  except  one  in  Bethlehem, — the  teacher  being 
sick  during  my  visits.  The  majority  of  the  schools  are 
in  good  condition.  I  expect  to  visit  the  borough 
schools  again  before  they  close. 

Perry. — Supt.  Flickinger :  I  can  report  that  our 
schools  have  about  closed  the  most  successful  school 
tenn,  according  to  examination  and  public  opinion, 
that  we  have  ever  held  in  the  county.  I  feel  well 
satisfied  with  the  winter's  work.  The  borough  of 
Marysville  has  an  eight-months  term,  and  its  schools 
-during  the  present  winter,  having  a  most  efficient 
principal,  Tno.  S.  Campbell,  have  made  an  enviable 
record.  One  of  our  greatest  defects  in  this  county  is 
the  shortness  of  our  school  term ;  but  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  we  expect  to  lengthen  it  in  several  of  our 
boroughs  very  soon.  Bloomfield  and  Newport  Acad- 
emies have  very  prosperous  spring  terms.  The  effects 
of  their  work  are  far-reaching  and  important.  Select 
schools  are  in  progress  in  Liverpool  and  Millerstown, 
under  the  veteran  Silas  Wright,  ex-superintendent, 
and  E.  W.  Aumiller,  respectively. 

Potter, — Miss  Buckbee,  Superintendent:  Very 
few  of  our  schools  were  open  during  March.  Of 
these  few  I  visited  four,  requiring  one  day  each.  I 
have  visited  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county  during 
the  year  excepting  two,  which  were  temporarily 
closed  when  I  was  in  that  section.  The  schools  of 
Germania  closed  with  a  public  examination.  Much 
interest  was  shown  by  the  patrons,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  present.  I  report  this  as  an  evidence  of  increased 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  our  schools.  The  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  work  done  had  been  teach- 
ing, not  cramming. 

Schuylkill. — Supt.  Weiss:  The  directors  of 
Minersville  and  Tamaqua  have  established  a  course 
of  studies  for  their  High  Schools,  and  will  issue 
diplomas  to  all  who  finish  the  course.  Four  high 
schools  under  my  supervision  will  issue  diplomas  to 
their  graduates,  namely  :  Ashland,  Tamaqua,  Miners- 
ville and  Schuylkill  Haven.  Pine  Grove  borough 
contemplates  doing  so  next  year. 

Snyder.  —  Supt.  Moyer :  Educational  evening 
meetings  were  held  in  four  districts — Monroe,  Penn's, 
Perry  West  and  Washington.  The  schools  in 
Beaverstown,  Middleburg,  Adamsburg  and  Selins- 
grove,  in  each  place  were  consolidated  and  examined 
by  the  County  Superintendent  and  ^heir  respective 
teachers,  in  the  presence  of  the  directors  and  patrons. 
All  the  schools  close  with  the  month  of  March,  ex- 
cept those  of  Selinsgrove,  which  close  in  May.  In 
our  corps  of  teachers,  numbering  iii,  we  do  not 
need  to  report  a  single  failure,  but  are  glad  to  notice 
that  universal  progress  has  been  made. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Weller :  Of  the  districts  visited 
during  the  month,  Allegheny  has  built  one  new 
house  and  Northampton  two.  The  directors  of  both 
districts  deserve  praise  for  the  large,  neat  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  erected.  The  schools  of  the  county 
are  generally  closed  for  the  term.  The  attendance 
has  been  better  than  for  years,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  accomplished  is  fully 
one  year  in  advance  of  the  past. 

Venango. — Supt.  Prather:  The  educational  con- 
vention held  at  Utica,  March  3d  and  4th,  was  well 
attended.     The  papers  read  were  good,  the  discus- 


sions  were   animated,  and   an   excellent   sentiment 
prevailed. 

DuNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler :  Our  schools  are  all  in 
good  working  oSler.  Our  attendance  during  the 
month  has  been  larger  than  any  previous  month  of 
this  school  year.  We  have  held  two  institutes.  We 
devote  most  of  our  time  at  these  meetings  to  methods 
of  imparting  instruction,  especially  in  the  primary  de- 
partment. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Buehrle :  The  first  competitive 
teachers'  examination  for  promotion  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  under  the  following  resolution,  passed  by 
the  Board  last  October :  "  Whenever  vacancies  occur 
in  any  grade  above  that  of  first  assistant  primary,  all 
applications  for  promotion  to  such  vacancies  shall 
pass  a  competitive  examination  in  such  studies  (es- 
pecially important  in  the  grade  in  which  the  vacancy 
occurs)  as  the  superintending  committee  shall  direct, 
and  the  result  of  the  examination  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Board  previous  to  the  election." 

Meadville. — Supt.  Roth :  I  have  just  returned 
from  an  extended  visit,  in  company  with  Supt. 
Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  through  his  most  excel- 
lent and  efficient  schools.  The  light  which  emanates 
from  Cleveland  animates  all  that  come  within  its 
influence.  A  critical  comparison  of  work  and  re- 
sults have  infused  new  life  into  our  own.  As  to 
buildings,  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  furniture, 
capacity,  general  appearance  and  fitness,  our  own 
are"5q\ial,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  this  far-famed 
system  of  schools. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel :  Our  second  term 
examinations  in  the  High  and  Grammar  schools 
were  held  during  the  month.  The  work  was  fair, 
and  shows  marked  progress  in  the  schools. 

Titusville. — Supt.  Streeter  made  a  fine  showing 
of  school  work  recently  at  the  High  School  rooms,, 
every  class  in  the  city  being  represented.  The 
papers  from  different  grades  and  classes  were  upon 
the  various  branches  of  study  pursued,  and  the  pen- 
manship, drawing,  crayon  sketches,  etc.,  are  spoken, 
of  by  the  local  papers  as  being  of  unusual  merit.. 
The  High  School  concert  given  at  the  Opera  House- 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  was  a  delightfuK 
affair. 

Tideoute. — A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Cour^ 
ier,  writing  from  Tidioute,  says :  "  Our  schools  are  or- 
ganized  under  the   union   school  system,   and    are 
under    the    principalship    of    Prof.    S.    F.    Hoge,. 
formerly    Superintendent     of     Schools    of    Greene 
county,    Pa.      They   hold    rank   already    with    the 
schools  of  Western  Pennsylvania.     This,  however, 
does  not  fill  the  bill  in  the  reconstructed  affairs  of 
Tidoute.     It  is  now  proposed  (and  will  be  carried 
through)  that  the  borough  raise  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  an  additional  school- 
building,  in  which  will  be  established  a  normal  de- 
partment, commercial  department,  a  free  library,  and 
the  grade  of  study  raised  sufficiently  to  enable  pupils  > 
to  enter  college  at  the  second  year's  course.     When 
the  borough  does  this,  private  citizens  stand  ready  to 
endow   the   schools  with  twenty   thousand   dollars^. 
Can  any  taxpayer  ask  more  ?" 

York. — .Supt.  Shelley:  The  oral  examinations  in 
the  Primary  Schools  were  continued  during  the 
month.  These  will  be  succeeded  by  regular  ex- 
aminations of  the  higher  grades*  The  special  grade 
entertainments  given  during  the  past  two  months- 
have  netted  more  than  $100,  which  will  be  expended, 
for  school  apparatus.  The  montli  of  May  was  de» 
voted  to  grammar  and  high  school  work.  The  speciaT 
progress  of  the  year  is  more  noticeable  in  writing  and 
orthography  than  in  any  other  branches. 
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John  Quincy  Adams.     By  John  T.  Morses  jr.    Pp. 
^/f.     Houghton^   Mifflin   <5r»    Co.y  Boston.   $i.2j. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  American 
Statesmen,  edited  by  John  T.  Morse.  The  life  here 
presented  is  largely  a  running  commentary  upon  the 
diary  kept  during  so  many  years  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
probably  no  belter  source  of  information  could  be 
desired,  if  we  wish  to  get  a  true  view  of  the  man. 
In  a  journal  so  faithfully  kept  as  this,  to  which  the 
writer  was  wont  to  confide  his  thoughts,  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  his  own  improvement,  we  read  his 
character  more  clearly  than  in  volumes  drawn  from 
other  sources.  Many  years  ago  we  read  the  diary  of 
the  elder  Adams — and  what  a  treat  it  was !  With 
what  charming  simplicity  he  records  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  especially  the  latter — his  chagrin  over  failure, 
and  his  boyish  exultation  in  case  of  success!  And 
though  time  has  dimmed  the  vividness  of  earlier  im- 
pressions, there  still  remains  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  man  that  all  the  blunders  of  his  Presidency  were 
unable  to  efface.  We  feel  towards  him  somewhat  as 
we  do  towards  Dr.  Johnson,  as  shown  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  Boswell ;  on  ])rinciple  we  ought  to  dislike 
him,  but  we  cannot  get  rid  of  a  genuine  respect  for 
the  old  bully.  A  man  who,  like  John  Adams,  with 
all  his  injustice,  could  retain  the  friendship  of  a  per- 
sonal and  political  rival  like  Jefferson,  must  have  had 
something  lovable  about  him,  something  to  make  one 
"to  his  follies  a  little  blind."  In  the  case  of  John 
Quincy,  however,  there  is  no  appeal  to  our  charity. 
He,  who  had  no  charity  for  the  failings  of  others, 
lisks  nothing  but  simple  justice  at  our  hands.  In  his 
prejudice  and  his  jaundiced  views  of  his  rivals,  he 
was  a  true  Adams ;  but,  unlike  his  father,  he  had  not 
one  friend.  Instead  of  attracting,  his  magnetism  al- 
ways repelled,  or,  as  Horace  Greeley  once  said  of  J. 
Fennimore  Cooper,  "  He  had  winning  ways  to  make 
people  hate  him." 

Of  all  the  world's  great  statesmen,  he  most  resem- 
bles Demosthenes,  not  as  an  orator,  but  in  that  bitter, 
envious  disposition,  which  won  for  the  young  Greek 
from  his  companions  the  epithet  of  •'  bitter."  In 
rigid  devotion  to  one  idea,  in  thorough  preparation 
for  his  work,  in  unflinching  courage,  and  in  ardent 
patriotism,  the  American  equaled  the  Athenian. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  Adams  was  the 
embodied  spirit  of  Puritanism.  Utterly  void  of 
genius,  he  despised  the  arts  of  the  orator.  Virtue 
was  his  idol,  but  Virtue  dressed  in  most  repulsive 
garb.  What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  his  success? 
What  made  him  a  leader,  not  of  party,  for  he  re- 
pelled all  followers,  but  of  ideas  ?  This  work  an- 
swers the  question,  and  herein  we  think  lies  its 
greatest  value.  The  portrait  presented  to  our  view 
is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  gaze  upon,  but  there  are 
certain  elements  of  character  depicted  here  which 
are  especially  emphasized  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
all  the  ordinary  accessories  of  success.  And  it  is 
well  to  show  the  youth  of  the  present  day  what  are 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  true  leader.  These  were, 
in  the  case  of  Adams,  as  in  that  of  every  leader  who 
has  accomplished  any  permanent  result,  a  sincerity 
of  purpose,  an  indomitable  will,  and  a  thorough  mas- 
tery of  every  subject — attained  only  by  unceasing 
labor  and  study.  In  these  points  he  was  unsurpassed 
by  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  Chief  Mag^istracy 
of  the  Nation,  and  in  the  half  century  that  has 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  White  House  no  man  his 
equal  in  statesmanship  has  passed  through  it,  for 


Garfield,  who  alone  may  have  equaled    him,  died 
upon  its  very  threshold. 

Mr.  Morse  gives  us  a  very  interesting  book,  and  if 
the  others  of  the  series  are  as  well  presented,  we 
shall  have  not  only  an  admirable  gallery  of  portraits, 
but  a  systematic  and  complete  development  of  the 
political  ideas  and  history  of  our  country. 

Studies  in  English  and  American  Literature. 

By  Albert   N.  Rauh,  Ph.  />.,  Principal  of  the 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Pp.  462.    1882. 

This  book  is  an  effort  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
which  yawns  between  the  elementary  drill  in  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  in  school  and  the  enjoyable  reading 
of  literature  in  after-life.  That  there  is  a  need  for 
definite  training  in  criticism  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  really  constitutes  literature.  We  need  for 
the  higher  classes  in  schools  something  like  that 
which  Taine  has  given  to  the  general  public.  That 
this  work  will  fully  accomplish  all  that  is  needed  is 
not  claimed  by  its  author;  but  it  comes  nearer  to 
doing  this  than  anything  else  we  have  seen,  and  de- 
serves encouragement  as  a  pioneer  effort  in  the  right 
direction.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  give  short 
sketches  of  the  representative  writers  from  the  age 
of  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  numbering  twenty- 
seven  British  and  twenty-three  American  authors — 
with  criticisms  of  their  work,  followed  in  each  case 
by  a  well  selected  extract  from  each  author's  writ- 
ings, •*  with  such  explanatory  notes  appended  and 
such  questions  as  will  lead  the  pupil  to  study  closely 
and  critically  not  only  the  beauties,  but  also  the  de- 
fects of  his  language,  style  and  thought."  Prof. 
Raub  speaks  of  his  own  success  in  creating  an 
interest  among  his  pupils  by  these  means,  but  that  in 
the  hands  of  another  less  earnest  teacher  the  results 
will  be  as  satisfactory,  we  are  not  so  sanguine.  W^e 
thank  him  for  his  book,  and  if  it  shall  succeed  in 
directing  the  attention  of  teachers  successfully  to  the 
this  weak  place  in  school  training,  it  will  have 
accomplished  much  good.  In  this  hope  we  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  creating  a 
love  for  pure  literature. 

American  Classics  for  Schools:  Longfellow. 

Pp.  Qj.    Houghton,  A/ifflin  dr*  Co.,  Boston. 

While  we  are  penning  this  notice  of  our  most 
beloved  poet,  whose  name  has  been  a  household 
word  since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  the  bleak 
winds  of  March  were  bearing  through  all  lands  a 
melancholy  dirge  for  the  great  and  good  man  who 
has  gone  from  earth  forever.  Never  more  will  the 
wanderer  on  the  banks  of  the  "gentle  Charles" 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  stately  figure  as  it  paces  the 
avenues  shaded  by  ihh  gigantic  elms  of  Craigie 
House.  He  has  gone,  the  friend  of  bird,  and  beast, 
and  flower,  but  the  poet  never  dies.  In  his  song  he 
lives  on  forever : 

**  His,  and  not  his,  are  the  lays 
He  sings,  and  their  fame 
Is  his,  and  not  his." 

The  name  is  his,  the  fame  his  country's  and  man- 
kind's. Whoever  has  been  cheered  by  the  poet*s 
tender  sympathy  claims  as  his  own  the  words  which 
stirred  his  sinking  heart.  The  poet  is  but  the  voice 
of  nature,.  **  speaking  a  various  language."  In  this 
little  collection,  note  how  Longfellow  translates  the 
langiiage  of  "the  feathered   Minnesingers/'   "the 
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poets  of  the  air;"  of  the  old  horse  of  Abri;  how 

good  for  evil  was  wrought  by 

"  The  winged  steed,  with  mane  of  gold;" 

how  Nature  led  away  Agassiz,  and 

**  So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child. 
And  will  not  let  him  go ;" 

how  the  ideal  maiden  stands 

"  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet ;" 

how  from  "  the  hollow  breast"  of  the  Skeleton  in 

Armor  we  hear.*-  the  Berserk*s  tale"  "  of  the  Viking 

wild;"  how  Paul  Revere  made  his  midnight  ride, 

and   many  others  which,  did   space   allow,  gladly 

should  we  cite. 

This  little  book  is  a  collection  of  gems  selected  by 
an  artist's  hand,  and  worthily  set  amid  beautiful 
illustrations,  like  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  It  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  venerable 
poet,  a  view  of  his  home,  and  a  short  sketch  of  his 
life.  The  allusions  in  the  text  are  explained  In  brief 
foot-notes. 

If  the  publishers  give  us  Bryant  and  Whittier  in 
the  same  form,  we  shall  have  to  place  before  our 
children  a  triad  of  noble  lives  perhaps  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  age  or  country  since  the  world  began. 

Structural  Botany.  By  Asa  Gray,  L.L.  Z>., 
Harvard  University.  Pp.  442.  Ivison,  Bia^eman, 
Taylor  dr*  Co.,  Neio  York  and  Chicago. 
Forty  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work  was  given  to  the  public,  and  now  the  sixth  edi- 
tion, entirely  re- written,  makes  its  appearance.  There 
need  no  words  of  ours  to  acquaint  the  American 
student  of  botany  with  the  merits  of  Dr.  Gray  as  an 
authority  in  that  branch  of  science  whose  leading 
exponent  he  has  been  for  half  a  century.  The  stu- 
dent who  designs  to  make  that  science  a  specialty 
will  find  this  work  an  indispensable  preparation  for 
entering  upon  systematic  botany.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  the  first  of  a  series,  two  of  which  were  in- 
trusted to  the  author's  colleagues  in  the  University, 
and  the  fourth  of  which  Dr.  Gray  hopes  himself  to 
draw  up.  That  he  may  be  spared  to  complete  this 
monument  to  his  memory  is  our  sincere  wish  and 
hope. 

Life  of  William  Penn.     By  Samuel  M.  Janney. 

Bi- Centennial  Edition.     Pf>.  _sgi.     Philadelphia: 

Friends^   Book    Association,    1020    Arch    Street. 

Paper,  ^^  cents, 

Janney's  Life  of  Penn  is  a  standard  history,  called* 
forth  in  part  by  Macaulay's  attack  on  Penn  as  a 
courtier,  but  covering  a  much  wider  field  of  research 
than  was  necessary  to  counter-blast  that  charge.  In 
putting  into  the  market  the  fifth  edition  in  paper 
covers,  the  publishers  have  made  a  timely  contribu- 
tion to  our  Bi-Centennial  literature. 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry.    A  Syllabus  of 
Chemistry.     By   La   Roy   C.    Griffin,  Author  of 
Elementary  Natural  Philosophy.     Pp.  gg.  Phila- 
delphia :  Sower,  Po/fs  &*  Co.  ^ 
The  purpose  of  this  brief  hand-book  is  to  afford 
some  relief  from  the  mechanical   work   of  taking 
notes,  and  thus  gain  more  leisure  for  attention  to  the 
illustrative  experiments  themselves  of  the  laboratory 
or  class-room.     The  subject  is  treated  in  four  chap- 
terSj  as  follows  :  General  Principles,  Crystallography, 
Non- Metals,   and   Metals.     The   first  presents  the 
nature  and  properties  of  matter,  and  a  complete  table 
of  the  elements  with  their  atomic  weights ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  different  systems  of  crystallization;  and,  in 
the  other  two,  each  element  of  the  sixty-four  ele- 
mentary substances  now  recognized  by  scientists,  is 
clearly  described.     The  Non-Metals  are  first  treated 


in  one  division;  as,  the  Atmosphere,  the  Monads, 
the  Diads,  the  Triads,  and  the  Tetrads.  The  ele- 
ments, classified  in  order  under  these  heads,  are  each 
exactly  described.  These  descriptions  are  carefully 
classified  statements,  in  which  the  different  paragraphs 
treat  upon  where  the  element  is  found,  its  prepara- 
tion, its  properties,  its  compounds,  its  forms,  etc. 
The  Metals  are  grouped  into  eighteen  general  classes 
or  groups,  to  simplify  their  treatment  and  to  compare 
those  which  are  similar  in  nature.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  treated  very  fully,  every  known  metal 
being  considered,  and  its  discovery  and  history  fre- 
quently given.  The  book  is  one  of  a  class  that  must 
be  used  in  order  that  its  value  may  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

The  Song  Wave.  By  II.  S.  Perkins,  H.  J.  Dan- 
forth,  and  E.  V.  De  Graff .    Pp.  250.    New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &*  Co. 

This  latest  singing  book  commends  itself  at  once 
in  its  attractive  appearance,  satisfactory  arrangement, 
and  the  excellent  character  of  its  contents.  Part  ist 
contains  easy  melodies  and  part  songs  for  schools  of 
lower  grade ;  Part  2  gives,  with  accompaniment  for 
organ  or  piano,  a  goodly  number  of  solos,  duets,  and 
other  part  songs  for  advanced  schools;  Part  3,  pre- 
sents the  best  of  the  sacred  music  appropriate  to 
schools;  and  Part  4,  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
course  in  vocal  music.  A  large  number  of  the  selec- 
tions are  such  as  are  popular  in  schools,  but  there  arc 
others  also  that  are  new  to  the  school  room.  The 
book  will  be  popular,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — The  June  number  of 
this  most  purely  literary  of  American  popular  maga- 
zines more  than  maintains  its  well-established  reputa- 
tion. The  opening  page  delights  the  aesthetic  sense 
of  the  fortunate  reader  with  an  exquisite  steel  portrait 
of  "  Our  Dead  Singer,"  H.  W.  Longfellow,  the  set- 
ting for  which  is  one  of  O.  W.  HoTmes!s  happiest 
poems,  combining  the  elegy  and  the  psean,  which 
strongly  reminds  one  of  Milton's  Lycidas.  This  is 
appropriately  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  our  de- 
parted poet  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  than  whom  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  biographer  better  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  his  subject,  whose  own  requiem  is  sung 
in  the  "Decoration  Day"  which  concludes  this  num- 
ber's Longfellow  literature.  The  young  daughters  of 
the  household  will  find  pleasure  in  Serana,  a  charm- 
ing novelette,  which  is  followed  by  a  short  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  one  of  the  earliest  successful  female 
literateurs,  which  in  delightful  chit-chat  style  reveals 
a  picture  of  17th  century  comedy  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  rapidly  increasing  theatre-going  portion 
of  society.  Lovers  of  fiction  will  find  luxurious 
enjoyment  in  the  continuation  of  the  serials  "  Two 
on  a  Tower,"  "  Doctor  Zay,"  and  "The  House  of  a 
Merchant  Prince,"  while  graver  heads  are  furnished 
with  food  for  serious  thought  in  Herbert  Tultle's 
graphic  and  impassioned  discussion  of  the  ever-burn- 
ing "  Eastern  Question."  Charles  Darwin's  life  and 
services  to  science  are  the  theme  of  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  John  Fiske  one^f  his  most  eloquent  and 
loyal  disciples,  and  "  Communism,"  by  Edward  At- 
kinson, abundantly  atones  for  its  misleading  title 
by  the  splendid  vistas  of  the  future  which  it  opens  to 
the  gaze  of  its  delighted  readers,  whose  only  regret 
will  probably  be  that  they  shall  certainlly  not  live  to 
see  the  writer's  "golden  age"  ushered  in.  The 
number,  the  finest  we  have  seen,  appropriately  closes 
with  a  glance  across  the  waters  in  a  running  descrip- 
tion of  the  style  and  characteristics  of  the  "  vefy 
living,"  "the  most  charming"  French  "story-teller/* 
by  Henry  James,  jr. 
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THE  BOAT   SONG. 

MoeUrtUo.             i^  . 

^     ^      I J^— K^ — IV-I N 


TokWbbbk. 


1.  On        we  are  float 

2.  Light  -  ly  our  boat 

3.  Com-rades,  sing  on, 

4.  Soon    will  the  man 


>    ing   in 
on    the 
while  the 
-  tie    of 


^     ^     ^ 
sun  -  shine  and 
wa    -    ter    is 
ech  -    oes,   a 
ev'   •  ning  fall 


shad    -    ow,  Soft 

swing  •  ing.  On 

wak  -     ing.  Join 

o'er         us,  Soon 


are  the 
ward  she 
in  your 
will  the 


rip    -  pies  that 

floats  while  the 

mu    •  sic  with 

day  •  light  fade 


sing 

as  we 

go. 

Soft 

-     ly  they  break 

on 

the 

swift 

oars  we 

piy» 

Gay 

&re   our    hearts 

as 

the 

hap 

-      py    re  - 

frain, 

Sing 

while  the    waves 

on 

the 

out 

from  the 

sky. 

Then 

with  the  thought 

of 

a 

of  the    mea  -  dow.  Woo  -   ing  the    grass   -   es  with   mel 
we  are     sing  -    ing.  Bright     are  our    hopes      as   the     ra 
ny  banks  break  -  ing,  An    -  swer  your  ca  -  dencc  with  mu     - 
come  be  -  fore        us.    Back    thro'  the    twi  -  light  we'll  cheer 


o  dies    low. 

di  -ant     sky. 

sic  a  -  gain, 

ful-ly      hie. 


SOFT,  SOFT  MUSIC  IS  STEALING. 

AndatU*. 

-8.^    I   ■  I 


Gbrmak  MEi/>xyT. 


1.  Soft,    soft     mu-sic    is    steal -ing.  Sweet,  sweet  lingers  the  strain:  Loud,  loud    now   it     is 

2.  Join,    join,   children  of    sad  -  ness.  Send,  send  sorrow    a  -  way ;  Now,  now  changing    to 

3.  Sweet,  sweet  mel  -  o-  dy's  num-  bers,  Hark  I  hark!  gently  they  swell,  Deep,  deep,  wak-ing  from 


^^^^^^^^4^^i^ 


peal  -  ing.  Waking  the  ech  -  oes    a-  gain. 

glad-ness,  War-ble  a  beau-  ti  -  ful  lay 

slumbers  Thoughts  in  the  bosom  that  dwell 


.  r  1  Waking  the  echoes  a  -  gam. 

.  -j  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  \  Warble  a  beau-d  -  ful    lay. 


J  Thoughts  in  the  bosom  that  dwell. 


^^\Y^ll\\\ 


Bnd  of  TlLtrtletli  Volnm.*. — The  present  issue  ends 
our  Thirtieth  Volume.  May  Th*  youmal  not  iiope  for  an  in- 
creased subscription  list  upon  the  volume  which  opens  next 
month  with  the  July  No.  ?  We  shall  try  to  give  both  Teachei 
and  Diixctor  full  value  on  investment. 

Subscription  Blank. 

Will  the  Secretary  please  use  the  Suhs^rip- 
tion  Blank  enclosed  in  this  issue  for  his  con- 
venience in  ordering^  Subscription  for  his 
Board  of  Directors  I 

Szpiring;  Subscriptions. 

As  the  subscription  of  many  School  Boards  expires  with  this 
issue — which  is  No.  1 2,  of  Volume  30 — we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  School  Boards  that  desire  to  continue  subscription  renew 
at  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  at  the  Juna  Me«tixiff. 
Their  names  will  thus  be  carried  along  in  correct  form  in  our 
printed  list,  and  Tkt  yimrnal  can  be  mailed  to  them  ragra- 
larly,  promptly,  and  -witliout  any-  risk  of  mis- 
talca  in  tlieir  post-office  address.  Will  the  Secre- 
tary please  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  advantage  of 
eanv  renewal  ?  The  District  subscription  by  School  Directors 
has  l)een  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
Those  most  progressive  Boards  who  have  taken  Tht  yaurnai 
for  many  years,  write  us  that  they  expend  no  monev  which 
yields  so  Urge  a  return  of  benefit  to  their  schools,  and  we  can 
readily  see  how  this  may  be  the  case. 


Ixnporteuat  ITotice. 

To  Secretaries.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Supcrin-^ 
tendents  the  organization  of  their  Boards  ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  President,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretary, 
with  the  post-office  address  of  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Superintendent  wili'report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Puolic  Instruction,  ana  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  The  yourneU^  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  during  the  ensuing  year^  free  of 
cost  to  the  Board. 

Reneur  SalMcrlptloiiy — We  shall  regard  it  a  £ivor  if 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  The  yournal  continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list. 

Ltikst  No.  of  Sel&ool  Tear. — The  present  (June)  issue 
completes  the  current  volume.  The  31st  volume  will  begin 
with  the  July  No.  Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  "June 
82"  will  please  renew  subscription  if  it  is^  desired  that  The 
^Mr«a/ shall  be  continued.  When  renewals  are  made  thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 
printed  mailing  list.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  and  The 
Journal  is  continued  from  month  to  month  without- any  break 
in  the  subscription. 

July  Namber.— Our  is.sue  for  July,  the  first  number  of 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before  the  7th  or  8th  of  that 
month,  in  order  that  our  mrtiling  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  may  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organizations  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing  Tfu 
Journal  \.o  e.ich  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

8ee  tl&c  Index. — ^The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  Index  found  at  the  be^^inning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
variety  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated,  llie 
yournal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  proercssive  educational 
sentiment  of  the  time ;  it  presents  the  live  educational  questions 
of  the  day ;  and  so  far  as  may  be,  will  aid  whatever  measures 

Eromise  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  great  work  which  has 
cen  so  lai^cty  confided  to  the  Teachers  and  Directors  of  the 
State. 

Rcjport  to  tlie  Department.— Will  the  Secreury  of 
each  School  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  school 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  Hev3  organization  o/tke  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg?  Tfu 
School  Journal  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary :  or,  in  case  of  a  change  in  this  office,  will  the  old  Secre- 
tary please  sugi^est  this  action  to  his  successor  ? 

Kxplratlons. — Look  at  the  printed  label  on  yonr  Journal : 
the  date  thereon  shows  when  the  subscription  expires.  All 
subscriptions  marked  "  Jun  82"  expire  with  this  No.  Forward 
the  money  for  renewal  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  advance. 


"JimSl"   Watch  Yonr  Oredita.    "JtuiSI" 

We  credit  money  received  by  placing  against  the  subscriben' 
names  the  date  to  which  they  have  paid  for  The  yournal. 
«  Jan  89'*  means  expire  "with.  Jane,  1889.  When  you 
send  money  the  next  number,  or  the  next  but  one,  should 
have  the  figures  after  your  name  changed.  If  this  is  not  done, 
write  immediately  and  tell  us  how  much  money  you  sent,  the 
day  when  you  mailed  the  letter,  and  all  about  it.  Money- 
oraers,  registered  letters,  and  drafts  afford  a  ready  means  of 
sending  money  safely.  Money  thus  sent  is  at  our  risk.  Money 
in  ordinary  letters  is  at  the  ri&k  of  the  sender. 

49r^Pleaae  rene-vr  snbacription  as  soon  as  the  New 
Board  is  organized,  and  send  us  on  the  blank  form  enclosed  in 
this  number,  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  each  member 
of  your  Board,  so  that  the  first  issue  of  the  next  volume — ^begin- 
ning with  the  July  Number — may  be  sent  you  promptly  and 
without  delay.     We  now  prepay  all  postage. 

Over  500  Pagee.— The  current  volume  of  Th4  Journal 
contains  morethanFive  Hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  interest 
and  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  Is  it  "  too 
dear"  at  7%«y<7«r»a/ subscription  price  ? 

MalKe  Postal  Money  Orders  to  Penn'a  School  yioumat 
.  in  all  cases  payable  at  Lancaster,  not  at  Harrisburg. 

Fi've  copies  One  Year  for  ^7.00.    All  postage  prepaid. 


Situation  "^TITanted. 

A  gentleman  who  has  had  ten  years'  experience  in 
teaching,  ranging  from  the  ungraded  country  school 
to  a  borough  principalship  and  county  normal  school, 
and  three  years'  experience  as  County  Superintendent, 
desires  a  situation  in  some  Graded  School.  Borough 
Principalship  preferred.  Address  "  TEACHER,"  in 
care  of  TAe  Fen^isylvania  School  jfournal^  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Clubbing  Hates 

WITH   THE 

Fennsylvania  School  Journal. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  Subscribers  who  may  wish  one  or 
more  of  the  periodicals  here  named,  we  announce  the  following 
clubbing  rates  with  Th*  Pennsylvania  School  Journal : 

Regular    Clubbing  with 
Price.       The  Journal. 

LlttelPs  Llrtnv  A^e,       -       -       -       18.00  $».75 

PopaUr  Science  Mod thljr,    ...  5.OO  5.50 

Korth  Amerissn  Rerlew,          -       -  5.00  5.50 

Eclectic  Hsffiidne,        ....  S.OC  5.50 

AtUntic  Monthly,      -           -           -  4.00  4.75 

Century  (Scribner's),         -           -  4.00  4.75 

Harpcr^s  Monthly,       -          -           -  4.00  4.75 

Harper*s  Weekly,     -          -           -  4.00  4.75 

Harper*K  Baxnr,           -          -          -  4.00  4.75 

Kdacation,     ....  4.OO  4.50 

Scientific  American,   ...  3.OO  4.00 

New  lorli  Obiterrer.            .          .  3.15  4.00 

Llppineott'ii'Xai^axtne.            -          -  3.00  4.00 

N.  T.  Semi- Weekly  Tribnne,         -  3.00  3.50 

New  York  Independent,          •          •  3.00  4.00 

ChriNtlan  Union,     -           -           -  3.00  4.00 

Potter's  American  Monthly,  •          .  3.00  4.00 

Nation,          ....  3.00  4.00 

St.  Nleholaa,       ....  3.OO  4.00 

Penn  Monthly,         ...  3.00  3.75 

N.E.Jonrnal  of  Education,          -  2.50  3.50 

Wide  Awake,     -          -          -          -  2.50  3J^ 

Present  Age  (Educational  Weekly)    -  2.50  8.25 

GodeyN  Lady's  Book.         -           -  2.00  3.00 

N.  ¥.  Weekly  Tribnne,            -          .  2.00  2.50 

Peterson's  Magazine,          -           -  2.00  3.00 

N.  ¥.  Scliool  Journal,  -           -           -  2.00  8.00 

Philadelphia  Timeu,          -          -  2.00  2.75 

Pacific  School  Journal,           -           -  2.00  3.U0 

American  Agrirnlturist,         -           -  1.60  2.50 

Numery,  or  Our  Little  Ones,        -  1.50  2J30 

Phliadefphla  Press,      •          -          -  1.25  2J>0 

Educational  Reriew,          -           •  1.00  2.25 

49*  General  Club  Discounts  allowed  subscribers  who  desim ; 
to  take  any  number  of  above  periodicals,  with  The  Journal 

Remit  by  Postal  Money-Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  b^i 
Draft  OD  Philadelphia  or  New  Yorit.    Address 

J.  P.  McCASKET,  LancMter^  Pa. 


|c  WPFpeOf-f ^J^IV^k  3j 


} 


Elementary  Reading  Charts. 


"Wliat  is  Ssdd  of  Thexn  by  Our  Leading:  Educators. 

From  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Millcrsville,  Pa. 

They  are  beautiful^  progressive  ^ndi  practical ;  well  adapted  for  teaichingachildto  read. 


From  Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Kutxtown,  Pa. 

They  contain  more  new  ideas  than  any  other  reading  charts  that  are  now  in  print. 


From  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  matter  on  them.  The  child  is  carried  so  far  that  he 
will  begin  to  use  a  book  without  any  trouble.  The  steps  have  been  chosen  by  one  skilled 
in  primary  reading.  The  order  and  progress  of  the  lessons  are  admirable,  and  the  pages  arc 
so  beautiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  fhey  most  delight  teacher  or  pupil.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  approaches  them  when  all  their  good  qualities  are  summed  up. 


From  B.  S.  Potter,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

2  regard  Appletons'  Reading  Charts  as  decidedly  the  best  I  have  seen 


From  George  P.  Beard,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

Appletons'  Charts  are  here  in  use,  and  are  beauties.  I  can  assure  you  that  teachers  and 
pupils  join  in  admiring  appreciation  of  them.  We  have  several  other  charts,  but  like  Apple- 
tons*  best. 


From  J.  A.  Cooper,  A.  M.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Appletons'  Elementary  Reading  Charts  are  in  use  in  our  model  school.     Our  Superin- 
tendent is  charmed  with  t/iem. 


From  Leonard  H.  Durling,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

We  like  them ;   they  are  beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.    They  are  in  daily 
use  in  our  model  department. 


^rom  George  J.  Lackey,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Our  teachers  are  greatly  pleased  with  Appletons'  Reading  Charts.      They  are  unques- 
ttonably  the  finest  charts  ever  printed. 


From  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

They  lead  the  educational  effort  of  the  world  in  plan ;   they  speak  for  themselves. 


Qood,  Active  Canvassers  Wanted  liverywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

■*  ■     ■■  M  ^^^         I  

Soliciting  correspondence  on  the  subject, 

I  am  Very  Truly  Yours, 

JOHN  A.  M.  PASSMORB, 

POXXSVIlrl^B,  PENNA. 


-• 


-&-> — 'teiS&S:^' — 4-^ 
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Victor  Folding  Pesk. 


"WOOD  DO'^EUSD  TO  IROIT, 


^  GRAVITATION,  SELF-AGTINS  LOGK,  -^ 

AUTOMATIC  HINGE, 


Leading  Points  of  the  Victor  Improved  Folding  Desk,  which  has  for  years  had  a 
National  Reputation  as  a  School  Desk  possessing  the  Distinguishing  Features  of 
Comfort,  Durability  and  Good  Appearance. 

The  Victor  Desk  is  sought  after  by  School  Boards  that  bought  it  years  ago  and 
have  tried  it ;  the  best  recommendation  in  the  world. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars.     Correspondence  solicited.     Sample  desk  shown. 


JOHN  BABR'S  SONS, 

general  ^^^  kf  Eagtefq  penqglvania. 


fe  ^     C^-izzHJHm-^^     ^  <^ 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    gMEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  VUmZkl  FOR  BUSINESS. 


roo^s^s  Mev?  ||ri[^meKes. 


By  EDWAHD  BHOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

HT  TTTO  COMFZiETE  AITB  DZSTOTCT  SBX2ZSS. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "fuller  course"  compri&ing  a  Primary y  Elementary^  Menial  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  $1.30. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithnutic.  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

Wp  WiTM  TMB  Times  i^  ^^^  PsiMrtc&&aMS» 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  sj'Stem  of  Arithmetic, 
Ne20  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features^  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
C  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  (iround  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Seini- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Excliange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressive 
teachers f  but  are  of  value  to  every  acti^'e  business  man. 

Dn  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key,     Price  of  each,  Ji.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  lillementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Bi*ooks's  Higher  Aiithmetlc  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  J  1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic)  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  5^2.25. 

-McA  NB-W  BOOK  ON  PHTSICS-*<- 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN,  ~" 

Praf.  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  Unlversityi  Lake  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoriest 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness, 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 


Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersbui^,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  6cts. ;  Intermediate,  18  cts.;  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  ^1.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 

FemtBiitii's  Fnglisk  Orammars,  Westlake'ii  Common   S«hool   Literature,  Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters,  Lloyd*! 

Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte*fl  School- Boom  Sonn,  Institute  Sonsn  and  Institute  Glee  Book, 

Sbenpard'8  Text  Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peterson's  Familiar  Scienee.  Peiton'a 

Celebrated  Ontiine  Haps,  etc.    Ljte's  Praetieal  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks, 

For  Pajticulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO,  Pflblishers,  830  MARKET  ST,  PHMDELPHIiL 


The  "PARAGON"  School  Desk. 

PATENTED  FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE,  iSSi. 


THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  respectfully  solicited  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  "  Paragon"  Schooi  Desk,  which  we  place  before  the  public  on  its  own  merits, 
confidently  believing  that  it  embraces  more  advantages  combined  than  any  other  desk 
ever  manufactured.  Its  Double -Toagfued,  Grooved,  and  Glue  Jointfl  on 
wood  work,  with  the  EsKpaading  Iron-*Wedge  Dovetail  fastening,  Perfect 
Noiseless  Singe,  which  will  so  continue,  Steel  and  Iron  only  being  used  in 
its  scientific  construction,  and  the  Automatic  Tension  taking  up  all  ordinary 
wear,  retaining  the  seat  in  any  position  for  years  (not  allowing  it  to  Fall  and  Clat^ 
ter,  annoying  teachers  and  injuring  desks),  are  essential  features  to  a  perfect  School  Desk. 
9&'  Desks  with  Solid  Sacks  and  Seats  only  were  permitted  to  compete  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  contest  of  bidders  supplying  School  Furniture  (March,  1882). 


■<f ; -SO  SCREWS  TTORKISC  OUT  OB  SLATS  FAILING  OFT  IK  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  +* 

IMXRODVCXIONS  I?(  PI!T«T»[SY£,VANIA.— The  tollo-lag  named  are  among  tbe  numerous  Intro- 
diicUnns  of  Th«  firigon  Drsli  In  Penn^ilonU  during  tho  VGU  1RSMS83:  PHI):ADELFI[U.  BKAUroBD,  EBIE, 
PbffniiiUli'.  BHmIoI.  l(iiii<>.  Mmiiflcld,  Hii>hF«town,  HaEhHrltlr,  MurlMU,  Union  CitT.  errenatmrn,  Moint  PIfuiint, 
K.  Strnailslmn;.  Titwiilllr,  Wflliboro,  il<-]]ertoi>D,  NKirr,  BLslnilllf ,  ShftAelil,  L'pii«r  Mount  Brthcl.  Wuhlnginn.  si 
ClalrtiTnii-,  Tawinria,  Olrird,  Shrphprditown,  Neir  KlRnold,  South  Oil  Citr,  HorrliiTlIlf,  BiUi,  Hhirnn,  gireet  Villn, 
CiXrr  CItT,  Falh  Clfr,  SoaUiWhItv  llill,  OrlenUI.  Ashler,  Bockdnlc.  Hoiiciiilalr,  Endcn,  Oak  Hni,  Rockland,  Vhibh. 
TiUe,  Walker,  IlcRtBn,  Ranch  flap,  Coplar.  Beech  CrMk,  Barrliknrg ;    also  Oarltfld  Mpuorlal  School,  Chlogo,  Illlioli. 

Jf  notified  in  time,  -we  ■aiUlaltmd  malings  ef  Soardt  of  Education  vihtn  School  Furniture  is  to  be  bought. 
We  alio  furnish  at  Lowest  Market  Rates  All  School  Supplies,  such  as  Blackboards,  Mafs,  Globes,  etc.,  etc. 
For  detailed  description  and  prices,  see  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 
^g-FoT  Circulars  and  further  particulars,  call  upon  or  address 

JOEIT  U.  SAUDEB,  Cor.  State  and  Third  Sts,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa., 

Hon.  H.  S.  ACKEBBLAIf,  Greensburir,  Fa.;  or   BUFFALO  HARDWARE  CO.,  Bnfblo,  TT.  T. 


0PU™   iEMES   0F 


We  see  in  this  series  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  for  the  reading  classes. — N,  Y.  School 
Journal. 

They  combine  the  greatest  possible  interest  with  appropriate  instruction. 
They  contain. a  ^^reater  variety  of  reading  matter  than  is  usually  found  in  School  Readers, 
They  are  adapted  to  modern  methods  of  teaching. 
They  are  natural  in  method^  and  the  exercises  progressive. 

They  stimulate  the  pupils  to  think  and  ifujuire,  and  therefore  ititer est  and  instruct. 
They  teach  the  principles  of  natural  and  effective  reading. 

The  lessons  are  well  calculated  to  teach  the  virtues  which  go  to  form  a  noble  character. — Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 

The  introduction  of  script  exercises  is  a  new  feature,  and  highly  commended  by  teachers. 
The  Language  Lessons  accompanying  the  exercises  in  reading  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  a 
Reader. 

The  Illustations  are  by  some  of  the  best  artists^  and  represent  both  home  and  foreign  scenes. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  Readers  i?  equaj  to  that  of  the  best  American  models. — Illinois  School 
fournal. 

The  series  is  complete  in  five  books. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  terms  for  introduction  and  examination,  address  the  Publishers. 


dutiep'g  MeW  %mt  of  p^jgiologie?. 

Human  and  Comparative.      First,  Second,  and  Complete  Books. 

Clear  in  Definition  ;  Thorough  in  Analysis. 


^auvenePs  Merles  o^  MaE^emaHes. 


Elementary  Geometry,    Plane  and   Spherical  Trigonometry, 

Methods  of  Least  Squares,  Spherical  and 

Practical  Astronomy. 


Standard  Works  of  Reference. 

Worcester's    Unabridged    I>ictlanaryf    lAppincoW s   Pronouncing 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  Idppincott's  Biographical  JOictionary. 


Descripdve  circulars  of  publications  sent  on  applicaation.     Liberal  terms  for  Introduction  and  Exchange 
Correspondence  invited.     Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINGOTT  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

716  AND    717    MAHKET   STREET   ■ptttt.at>-F!t.t»ttta 

Xk  C.  BEACB,  G(«n«ral  Ag«a^  Meadville,  Fa. 


1 


I 


THE  PATENT  TRIUMPH  DESK 


Which  stands,  as  in  former  years,  unsurpassed  in 

MERIT,  DURABILITY  AND   COMFORT. 

TAe  indorsement  of  1881  wcm  such  tta  never  before  awarded  any  School  Desk,  and 
notwithstanding  numerous  imilators,  it  remains  to-day 

OriiDal  Unepaleii  aiiS  niiversally  AppiDvei  as  tlie  Best. 

Our  DcEcriptive  Circular  shom  iliE  ipecia]  poinu  wc  cliim,  [n  ci>niicciioii  wlih  Ihc  general  adoplioD  of  th<  dcilr,  jolcl^  on 

thV"frTiuDpI?''fMlen°yaB.''lKoth«<l^hMlhBe'fe.iurel.        ^  "  °"'"^  '^ 

1.   Oar  Pfttant  ntoda  of  DoretalUng  tha  Iron  and  Wood  t«(othar. 

3.   Tho  P*t*nt  oontiiinaiia  Stool  Dowel*  In  back  nnd  seat. 

3.   The  now  AdjutaUo  Bolted  Foot<Kert.  \^  Jgg^  J^  \ji^  TVOES 

4>   Tlie  now  and  only  pernuinontl7  NoUelen  HlBgo.  q   "Paf^oTifq 

6.  Tbe  Patent  Non-CorrotlTO  Ink 'Weill.  OX-aUO  , 

'   .  6.  Tbo  Oblique  Floor  Fairteningo.  Cootrolliiig  tDC  LeadiiigKatares. 

7.  The  Heavy  Caatlnga  with  aolid  half-lnoh  oontlnnona  Iron  Dorotall. 
S.   Their  nneqnaled  Contfbrt,  Boanty  and  Strength. 

.AdoBtad  1861  in  LancutcT  City ;  Biadrord,  Pa. :  Reading.  Pa.:  Bedlbrd,  Pa.;  Monongahela.  Pa.:  Shimoliln.  Pa.:  Oibl- 
lonii.  Pi,;  StKlion,  Pa.;  Sclinigro«,  Pa.;  Sunbury,  Pa.;  Ni-  Ottilt,  Pa.;  Conemaugh,  Pa.:  AUoiiown,  Pa.;  MCKeispon,  Pa.; 
Bc-iver  Falh,  Pa.:  Kamsburg.  Pa.:  PotBIown.  W:  MfCnnnellibuis,  Fa.;  Tnwanda,  Pa.;  Emporium,  Pa.;  York,  Fa.; 
Bellcfbnie,  Pa.;  Houudalc,  Pa.;  Mctigcr  Insliiute,  Fa.;  Cailitle,  Pa.,  Ac,  &c.,  Ac.    Above  are  a  few  adapiloni  in  i»i. 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

518  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADEi-PHIA. 

^SBND   FOK   B'XJLL    X>KSCItIFTI"VB:   CIRCnJI*A.B,-«« 


^  e<r*!*^  M;ir^^>^ 
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Standard  School  Pooks 


5 


PUBLISHED    BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY. 


Wdtson^s  Independent  JRedders 

Are  more  popular  than  ever,  because  they  stand  the  test  of 
class  use  in  the  school-room.  If  any  change  of  Readers  is  de- 
sired, do  not  fail  to  see  this  series  before  making  a  choice. 

Barnes^  National  Arithmetic. 

Complete  in  three  books.    A  miracle  of  practical  condensa- 
tion.     I.    Primary  Arithmetic   and  Taitie-Book,   20  cents. 
II.   IJie  National  Arithmetic,  75  cents.      III.    Elements  of 
Algebra,  90  cents.     These  books  are  perhaps  destined  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  their  department. 

Barnes^  Popular  Drawing. 

A  new  series,  by  an  accomplished  Drawing  master,  who  has  . 
availed  himself  of  the  experience  of  hundred*  of  teachers  in 
their  compilation.  Complete  in  thirteen  numbers  (Books  or 
Cards).  Also  Patent  Blank  Folios  for  inserting  and  removing 
the  Cards  at  pleasure ;  also  Manuals  of  Instruction  for  each 
grade.     Introductory  Course,  18  cents. 

Foptilar  Scidnee  Headers. 

By  James  Montkith.  Adsrpted  for  supplemental  reading  in 
intermediate  classes.  Presents  a  number  of  easy  and  interest- 
ing chapters  in  Natural  Science  and  Natural  History,  inter- 
spersed with  appropriate  selections  from  the  best  authors. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.     Price,  80  cents. 

German  Boohs. 

By  James  H.  Worman,  A.  M.  Pursuing  the  natural  or 
Pestalozzian  method,  by  which  the  language  is  acquired  (as 
children  learn  their  own  vernacular)  without  the  help  of  Eng- 
lish.    Illustrated. 


Monteith^s  New  Geographies^ 

Complete  in  two  books,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  excellency 
of  their  maps  and  accuracy  of  the  text.  The  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  unusually  fine,  and  just  the  thing. 

Barnes^  Brief  History  of  IT.  8. 

Has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  publishers  in  popular- 
ity. This  is  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  author  to  make  a  his- 
tory that  is  accurate,  cpmprehensive,  and  attractive  in  style. 
The  teachers  appreciate  the  work. 

JPra^^tical  Lessons  in  JEnglish 

Made  brief  by  the  omission  of  non-essentials.  By  J.  M.  6. 
Sill,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  volume 
deals  with  the  language  as  it  is,  and  by  conscientious  abstinence 
from  finely-drawn  distinctions,  which  are  at  best  purely  matteis 
of  curiosity,  the  author  is  the  first  to  confine  this  study  to 
its  proper  function  of  inculcating  the  prefer  use  of  speech^ 
Price,  60  cents. 

Supplementary  Headers. 

The  celebrated  Standard  Series,  by  SwiNTONand  Cathcart. 
I.  £asjf  Steps  for  Little  Feet,  25  cents.      II.  Goldru  Book  of 
Choice  Reading,  30  cents.     III.  Book  of  Tales,  50  cents.     IV. 
Readings  in  Nature's  Book,  65  cents.    V.  Seven  Anurican 
Classics,  50  cents.    VI.  Seven  British  Classics,  50  cents. 

Steele^s  Natural  Science  Series. 

The  *'  Fourteen  Weeks"  Books  in  each  science  are  very 
popular  on  account  of  the  brief  but  intensely  interesting  and 
practical  presentation  of  the  subjects. 


In  addition  to  the  above  leading  School  Books,  we  call  attention  to  Wood's  Bot- 
anies, which  are  the  recognized  Standard  Books;  Barnes'  History  of  Ancient  Peoples; 
Lord's  Points  of  History;  Peck's  New  Ganot  Philosophy,  4c.,  4c.  We  have  a  complete 
list  of  School  Books,  ranging  from  Watson's  Primary  Reader  through  the  common  and 
higher  branches  to  Searing's  Virgil  and  Scarborough's  Greek. 

V^§*  Send  for  Catalogue,  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  communications 
pertaining  to  our  Books ,  and  request  all  who  are  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  call  and 
examine  them.     Our  terms  for  introduction  are  moderate.     Address 


£l.  p.  FXjIITT,  Greneral  iLgent, 


Or 


S.  BAHNES  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 

111  &  113  'WiUiam  St.,  New  TTork. 


-A-lXTVOXJTVCEaiENT. 


The  publisher  desires  ti 


n  complete  form,  between  the  ist  and  the  15th  of 


THE  MODERN  SERIES  OF  READERS 


The  Modern  First  Reader,      .  .  96  Pages, 

The  Modern  Second  Reader,        .  .  192        " 

The  Modern  Third  Reader,     .  .  .  256        " 

The  Modern  Grammar-School  Reader,  38-4        " 


Th«  S«rlea  is  ElofianUy  lllnstrafed. 

A  systematic  course  of  Language  Exercises  is  prcsenled  in  the  Second  and  TKird  Readers. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  all  aulohn  represented  in  the  Gramma.r. School  Reader  ate  given 
with  the  appropriate  selections. 

Numerous  Notes,  embodying  much  useful  information,  are  given  at  the  close  of  many  of  the  lessons. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  cliaract«r  Of  matter,  in  Ulnstratfon,  tvpo^aphy,  and  mechaolcal  esecn- 
tion,  The  Modern  Series  of  Readers  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  works  that  have  ever  been 
published.  School  Boards  conlemptating  a  change  of  Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to  examine  these  books 
be.ore  deciding  upon  a  series  for  use  in  their  schools. 

CORRKSPONDKNCB    SOLICITED. 

H.  I.  aOTTRLET, 

No.  6  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Fa. 
Also,  Publisher  of  Oggood'g  American  Jteaders,  Goff'n  AHthmeticg,  HatUey's 
ZAingtiage  Lessons,  Lee  £  HaMey's  Gramtnar,  Burtt's  Gramtnars,  £c.,  £-c, 

1882.  ~~  "  '  ^^  1882. 

THE  GOSHEN  DESK, 

The  Best  Brad  Tiny  ^ill  Stall 

Perfectly 
Solid  uil  Firm 

as  long 
as  Any  Buildiig 

in  which 
They  arc  Placed. 


The  Heaviest, 

Strongest, 
Bandsoinest,and 
Most  Durahle 
M  hi  Aoeria 

)SS).    -M«A  FE'W  OF  XaS  m&KV  ASOFTIOKS.  *<-    )S8]. 

Allegheny,  Piltsliurgh,  Altooaa,  Johnstown,  Washington,  ClaysviUe,  McKeesport,  Lock  Haven, Smclhport, 
Snow-shoe,  Greenville,  Lehighton,  Slatington,  \Veiss|)orl,  lietliiehem,  Woraelsdorf,  South  Eastoo,  Souder- 
lon,  Towanda,  Mahanoy  City,  Haaleton,  Pitlslon,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Ashley,  Catawis,a.  Wilkes- Darre,  etc. 

All  correspondence  promptly  attended  to.     Send  for  Circulars.    Address 

The  Koble  Sebool  Fvralture  Co., 


"  Every  Secretary  of  ScM  Board 

SHOULD  USE 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck's 

Containing  ample  space  for  Minutes,  also  Blank  Or- 
ders, Agreements,  Bonds',  etc.,  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  business  of  School  Boards.  Will  last 
an  ordinary  District  three  years. 

Price  by  mull,  postAge  prepaid.      .       .       .       $6.00. 
'^     by  express,  »t  expente  or  purchaser,     •       4.50. 

Published  and  for  sale  by, 

Fenna.  School  Supply  Co., 

518  Arch  St.,  Fhila. 

Also  dealers  in  all  School  Text-Books,  Maps, 
Charts,  Globes,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  and 
School  Merchandise. 


BOOK  AGHISTS  WANTEH  FOR 

B7MaryClemmer,  ltportny«  the  "fanjr  H^fe," 

rSlffhtaand  ScrTios.MA'TcUaT)*!  Mjotcriesoi  the  Capitol  t 
tells  of  the  diUly  life  at  the  White  Ilnuae  and  of  all  ita 
famous  occupantsi  shows  the  wonders  and  invkle  worklnfrsof 
erenr  Oorcmmmt  Dcpartmentj  and  pircs  tnithful  povdalions 
•f  life  *  -  behind  ttio  scenes,"  **a9a  vndc<twake  woman  sees  U,** 
48  fine  En  jn^vings.  2'Ae  bptKHinff  boo?c  out.  Agents  Wanted. 
Ladles doffmndly.  Frfm  T^nMgiven.  Pend  for clrculayi  to tha 
JlAJ£XFViU»  A'UTtT.lftllilWtt  OO.. lUrttturdi, 


MITCHELL'S 

NEW 
K»,%:    OUTLINE 

^''""^'^-  AND      MAPS. 


New   Editions 
mounted  on 
Ash  Rollers, 
Now  Ready. 


THE  NEW 


By 

I.  Word  Method. 
8.  Phonic    Method. 


iA.!B9[£RICA.ry    z.  a,  u,  c,  Method 
to^Ts.*,  REAPINGl 


iih  BruQlcets 
and  Companion. 


CHARTS. 

PublUlted  V 

S.  H.  BITTERER  &  OO.,  Pblla. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  XHH 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

BEOZIT  ONI.7  "WITH 

JANUARY,  APRIL,  JOLT,  or  OCTOBER  Nos. 


Needed  Everywhere!  Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 

30  MOTTOES  and  the  L0RD*S  P^^YER. 

Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  poi 
Itshed.  They  are  on  the  finest,  extra-calendered  6-ply  Railroa 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manu£a.ctured.  T1 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  are  printed  c 
BOTH  SICKS — thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

j|9*Sent  postpaid,  securely  enveloped^  on  receipt  of  ^X»XC 
or  by  express  when  several  sets  are  desired  bv  the  School  ofi 
cen  of.alDistrict,  at  ^.oo  per  set. 

J.  P.  Ml*CASI£ET,,Laiicaster^  Pa. 


ASK  YOUR  JEWELER  FOR  THE 

LANCASTER 

Uncaster    Vv  oTnil     l-a"*^^^®^' 
Watch  Co.     WW  «  I  Wli       Penna. 

Sixteen  (16)  Grades. 
All  Oulck-Train  Railroad  Watcher 


Jhe  Pennsylvania 

->5  Educational  Bureau.  j<- 

We  want  several  hundred  good  teachers  to  supplj 
summer  and  fall  vacancies  in  our  own  and  othe 
States.  Send  stamp  for  application  form  and  list  o 
testimonials. 

Testimonial  from  W.  L.  Delap,  Principal  an<3 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  Bristol,  Pa. 
dated  October  I,  i88i : 

"It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  a  word  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau.  Ever  since  grad- 
uating, I  have  tried  to  secure  a  good  position..  Aftei 
several  years  of  unsuccessful  effort,  I  concluded  tc 
register  with  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. 
I  was  a  member  of  it  but  a  short  time  before  many  va- 
cancies were  made  known  to  me,  and  soon  aften^'ard 
I  had  the  choice  of  three  or  four  very  good  positions. 
I  accepted  one  that  suits  me  precisely — salary,  length 
of  term,  and  location  are  just  as  desired.  I  owe  all  to 
the  Bureau,  and  hence  am  free  to  say  that  teachers  in 
want  of  positions  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Bureau.  They  cannot  help  but 
be  benefited.  Address 

Fennsylvama  Educational  Bureau, 

Allentown,  Pa. 


Western  Maryland  Railroad. 
Scbedttle  ia  Effect  Feb,  14,  iSSa.— FbiladelpMa  Time. 


Leave  Harrisburg  C.  V.  R.  R.   .  ,  .  . 

Arrive  Shippcnahurg  C  V.  R.  R  .   .   .   . 

**       Chanibersburg  C.  V.  R.  R.  .   .   . 

A.M. 

Leave  Shippcnsburg  W.  ^L  R.  R  .  ,  ,  6:45 

*'      Chanibersburg 7:20 

Arrive  Waynesboro 8:05 

'*       Haccrslown   ..........  9:03 

Frederick  Junction 9:4s 

Frederick 10:58 

Westminster 10:25 

Emory  Grove ^,  .  .   .  11:05 

Hanover 12:48 

Gettysburg 1:45 

Baltimore* 13:00 


i« 


A.  M. 

8:00 
9:46 
10:10 
P.  M. 
1:25 
3:00 

3M5 

6:05 
5:09 
5:55 
7:35 
8:25 
7:00 


p.  M. 
1:00 

9:4s 
3:10 

3:95 
4:05 
4:50 
5:50 


Leave  Baltimore. 


ft 
«( 
<« 
«« 

«( 


Gettysburg  .... 

Hanover 

Emorj'  Grove. '.  . 
Westminster  .  .  . 
Frederick  .... 
Frederick  Junction 


H.ngerstown 

Waynesboro 

Arrive  Chambcrsbuiig  ...... 

"      Shippcnsburg 

Leav«  Chambersburg  C.  V.  R.  R 

«*       Shippenkburc  C.  V.  R.  R  . 

Arrive  Harritburg  C.  V.  R.  R  .  . 


A.  M. 

p.  M 

7:90 

4-05 

7:55 
8:49 

11:05 
0:06 
8:55 

5:36 

4:90 

9:53 

6:15 

A.  M. 

8:05 

10:30 

&50 

11:36 

7:55 
8:40 

8:50 

12:20 

9:95 

19:53 

9:»$ 

«:55 

irj 

9:as 

11:05 

3:25 

B.  H.  GRI81^0I«D,  General  Xlcket  A|s:eiit«         J*  M*  HOOD,  General  aEana^er* 
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